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. IN HONOUR BOUND. 

BY CHAELES GIBBON, 

AUTHOR 01 . “ROBIN ORAV," “FOR LACK OF COLD,” KTC. ETC. 


CHAPTER THF. FIRST. , 

• MONEY. I 

There was much commotion in the district of i 
Kingshavcn when the report circulated that George | 
Methven was dead. It was not so much his death I 


come passed five hundred a year—a degree of pro¬ 
sperity demanding extra diligence in well-doing 
(that is, increasing the store), and punctual kirk- 
attendance—stared at each other in blank amaze¬ 
ment as they listened to the reports of the fabulous 



which caused the commotion as the rumours of the 
enormous wealth he had left behind. Some said 
he had left half a million ; others that a million 
was more like the thing; others again that the sum 
amounted to nearly two millions in bonds, shares, 
and stock of various kinds. It was therefore 
natural that profound interest should be taken in 
the man’s death : the wonder is that the good folk 
did not insist upon a public funeral • for was not 
the late George Methven a millionaire ? 

Thc«jieople of Kingshaven, who regarded ten 
thousand as a handsome fortune, and wIk) considered 
themselves exceedingly prosperous when their in- 

231-Vot. IX. 


wealth acquired by Geordie Methven. The de¬ 
ceased was still mentioned by the inhabitants of 
bis native place as plain “ Geordie,” sometimes 
“poor Geordie’' Methven. 

“ I doubt it’s not all well come by,” observed the 
provost—a man of position and means. He owned 
property in the town ; and lately—to please his 
w'ifc, who wished to spite her neighbours—he had 
braved the jeers of his brethren, and started a 
brougham (second-hand). But he was a bold man, 
and having made the innovation, he was resolved 
to extract from it the greatest amount of credit 
which could be extracted. So, towards the close of 
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any soci:il gathering, you would hear the provost 
demanding in a loud voice if his “carriage and 
lamps” had come. Never before had any magis¬ 
trate of Kingshaven presumed to any grander 
vehicle than a dog-cart. ‘ 

“ Geordie was a queer lad,” said Todd the 
miller ; “ but we’re a’ deadly and lively, and it 
must come some day.” He was very solemn, but 
somewhat vague; probably he was the more im¬ 
pressive in consequence. 

“ He was never married,” was the comment of 
Brunton the farmer, who thought he had solved the 
problem of Methven’s riches. He had been him¬ 
self twice manied, 

“ Well, well, well!” continued the provost with an 
air of retrospective patronage, “ if I had only known 
what he was to come to, I might have helped the 
laddie.” 

*‘He seems to have got on pretty well with¬ 
out your help,” was the disagreeable rejoinder of 
the bailie, who was also the oldest doctor of the 
Jown. 

The provost walked home, thoughtful. 

“ Who is to be the heir? ” inquired his wife, Mrs. 
Dubbieside ; “ will it be Dalmahoy ? ” 

“ More like to be Miss Wishart, if it’s cither of 
them. But there’s no saying how it will go, for I 
hear there’s no will, and the property will fall to the 
nearest friends. I wonder if any of our forebears 
were connected.’’ 

The eyes of Mrs. Dubbieside started on her fat 
cheeks at the mere possibility of a relationship 
about which, not long ago, she would have been 
discreetly silent if it had existed. She was a short, 
stout Lancashire wom.in, and she was described by 
the bailie’s wife as “ a poor creature who was al¬ 
ways ailing and always cooking.” 

The provost and his wife laid their heads to¬ 
gether, and devoted the day to a diligent study of 
genealogy, ranging as far as fourth and fifth 
cousins seven times removed. There were other 
people occupied at that moment in similar exciting 
speculations. 

George Methven was a natur.al child ; his mother, 
a poor lass, who died soon after his birth : his 
father, a wild young laird, who never remembered 
the existence of the boy, and who happened to be 
married to a wealthy widow on the very day George 
was born. 

The child was left to the c.are of his m.xternal 
grandmother : an honest, hard - working wom.in, 
who had too much respect for the "gentry,” and 
too much awe, to make any fuss about the misfor¬ 
tune of her daughter. She belonged to that class of 
dames who were ready to say, as one had said to a 
sou who had offended his chief, “ Come awa and 
be hanged, Dugald, to please the laird.” 

Mrs. Methven’s system of nursing was singularly 


simple. She filled a common bottle with milk, 
warm water, and a little coarse sug.ar; then she 
tied a piece of soft mg, in several folds, over the 
mouth of the bottle, which she placed beside the 
baby on the floor. Then she' went forth to her 
work in the fields. Perhaps a neighbour wife 
would step in during the day to sec how the bairn 
was getting on ; otherwise he was left to hug his 
bottle-mother until granny returned home in the 
evening. 

And the child lived ! Not only lived, but be¬ 
came so venturesome that soon granny found it 
necessary to tie him to the leg of the table during 
her absence. At eighteen months he was firm on 
his feet; at two years he had to be sent to an 
infant-school to keep him out of mischief. 

The school was a small room in a sort of hut, 
kept by a half-witted creature called binggy Brod— 
“ Singgy,” a nickname suggested by the man’s sing¬ 
song intonation of speech. Nobody knew whence 
Singgy had come ; but he had been so long settled 
in the district that the people accepted him as a 
permanent institution. Droll, too, that nobody re¬ 
membered Singgy as anything hut wh.it he was 
when George Methven hecaiiie his pupil—a little 
wiry old man, with lank iron-grey hair, and dressed 
in a long frock-coat, brown with age .and diversi¬ 
fied with patches. His hut contained a single 
room ; and he took charge of all the children who 
had to be left nnprolected by' their n.Uiiral guar¬ 
dians during working-hours. Singgy’s was. in a 
manlier, a feeder to the parish school— at which he 
was never wearied scoffing. He did manage to 
instil into his pupils a dim idea that the alphabet 
by certain magical combinations formed words, 
and a few of the children .required the art of making 
bad iiot-liooks. Rut in winter Singgy was chiefly 
occupied trying to keep up a fire with very little 
peat and no coal—down on his knees, alternately 
puffing at the feeble flame and scolding the ur¬ 
chins ; and in summer he generally began his 
day’s work with the announcement— 

“ We’ll have no school to-day, bairns ; we’ll awa 
to the burn and fush for minnows.” 

.The infants, delighted to get out to the sunshine, 
raised a Joyful .shout, and followed their master. In 
tile cmirse of these c.xcursions he would sometimes 
obtain a pennyworth of candy from the peratnbu- 
l.iling rag and bone merch.int; with this confection 
— made of treacle and flour—he would treat all the 
good boys and girls, and the bad ones equally ; for 
.illlioiigh Singgy threatened much,he seldom carried 
his piinislmieiit beyond the threat. He fared well 
enough himself, for usu.illy he stepped into the 
nearest f.irm-liouse at dinner-hour, and nobody ever 
thoiiglu of denying him a share of whatever might 
be on the table. Sometimes he would fix upon the 
house where he intended to dine, and hte would 
call in the morning to intimate his intention, also 
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to direct the good wife to "be‘sure and put ingans 
in the broth.” 

All this freedom was rarely resented. Singgy 
was pitied and laughed at with an under-current of 
liking ; for he always carried in his hand a torn 
dirty copy of Horace (which he was never known 
to read); and Latin and the Church being so closely 
allied in the agricultural mind, the book served as 
a talisman which secured for the owner food and 
endurance. | 

By this man, George Methven was conducted to 
the threshold of the beautiful world of which read- j 
ing, writing, and arithmetic arc the gates. 'I'he 
boy actually did learn sotnething ; he had a power 
of instinctive acquisition of the me.aning and spiiit ■ 
of the lessons which were set before him ; and at 
seven he could read the whole of the first horn¬ 
book ! There is no telling what he miglit have 
been able to do at that age, if he bad been brought 
up by an experienced crammer ; as it was, the little 
he could do was a m.n vellous achievement under 
the circumstances. It was fortun.ate for him that 
he had succeeded so well ; for at tins jicriod gi.inny 
died, and he was left homeless, without a friend 
able or willing to pay on Ins account the moderate 
penny a week which was Singgy’s charge for 
tuition. But the schoolmaster did not desert his 
pupil ; he took care of him fur a year -making 
some profit out of his benevolence, it must be 
owned ; but then benevolence is so much more en¬ 
joyable when, it is profitable—and after that placed 
him with a small farmer as a herd. 

Gcordic was only about eight when he began the 
real work of life. In return for his services in 
herding sheep and cattle, he had food, and a 
comer of the stable-loft to sleep in at night, besides 
any cast-off clothes which the farmer’s wife might 
give him. At ten he earned a few shillings as 
wages, in addition to food and lodging. On the 
hill-side during the day, by the kitchen fire at 
night, he spelled through every sera]) of printed 
matter which fell in his ivay, and he exercised his 
penmanship with the aid of a bit of slate which 
had been blown off a roof, and a piece of pencil 
which had been given to him by one of the 
farmer’s children. At twelve he could read toler¬ 
ably, and write plainly, thanks in some measure 
to the hours which Singgy spent with him during 
the bright summer days when study and herding 
were'congenial occupations, and thanks still more 
to his own dogged resolution to learn. 

The boy was not much liked; he w.is too silent- 
dour, he was often called. He performed whatever 
task was set before him, but there was no alacrity 
in his movements, no sign of pleasure in his work ; 
and although he seldom blundered, he was set down 
as a vfflry stupid, discontented lad, who would come 
to no good. He was conscious of the little esteem 
in which he was held,; yet he did not try to win 


I favour. On several occasions he had been abused 
as an “ill-gctted loon,” and reminded of his ille¬ 
gitimate existence. He hung his head and made 
j no reply, but the reproach sank deep m his nature. 

; The world seemed to him a very hard place to live 
in, and the future very blank. He was shy and 
nervous. There was a pinched, eager look in his 
face, and never a glint of warmth. The face seemed 
to refiect the warped condition of the poor child’s 
heart. 

One cold day when the east wind, which there¬ 
about was known very appropriately as "the razor,” 
W.IS blowing in keenly from the sea, Geordie had to 
Hiiike a journey across the moors to bring sheep 
down from the lulls into the home fields. With his 
jacket buttoned close iiji to his neck, his bonnet 
[lulled over bis brow.--, and his head bent against 
“ the razor,” he trudged along the bleak road. 

A solil.iry crow sat on a dilapidated fence, utter¬ 
ing at intervals ,i mclanclioly " Caw, caw.” 

Gcordie looked at the bird, and whilst the wind 
was biting through hi.s j.ickct, and some thoughts 
of Ins own miserable position were passing through 
his mind, he muttered— 

" Caw, caw, you idiot! What for did the Lord 
gi’e yon wings, if it wasna to flee awa from a country 
like this?’’ 

Tile crow, frightened by his approach, rose on 
I the wing, and the boy Watched it till it disappeared 
I over the trees of a distant plantation. 

Gcordic wished he could fly. Then it occurred 
to him that although he had no wings he had legs, 
and they might be used to as good purpose. 

At fourteen he took leave of Kiiigshaven. He 
had a red cotton haiidkercliief in his hand, full of 
oatcakes and cheese, and he had a white shilling in 
his pocket. Tlie cakes and cheese sufficed to 
satisfy his appetite during the day, and at night he 
slept under the most convenient haystack. So he 
tramped to Glasgow, the shilling safe in his pocket 
when he entered that smoky city. He had also a 
letter written by the minister of Kingshaven, cer¬ 
tifying that he was an honest lad. With the help 
of this certificate he obtained a situation as mes- 
s.igc-boy in the office of a small contractor, at a 
s.ilary of five shillings a week. On that sum' he 
contrived to exist and to save a few pence. 

He was p.iiiifiilly methodical in the performance 
of every .icl, vvliellicr the act affected himself or his 
master. In tliiee years he was advanced to a stool 
in the office ; at twenty he was regarded as one of 
the most valuable of the contractor's assistants ; at 
twenty-five he was head clerk; and at thirty he 
was in Manchester, beginning business in a very 
humble way on his own account. 

He prospered rajiidly, marvellously. It seemed 
as if all the ills of his youth were to be compensated 
by the unprecedented success of his manhood. 
Everything he touched seemed to turn to gold. 
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Amongst Manchester men it became a business to 
note the speculations in which Methven interested 
himself, and to leap at them the instant they were 
assured that he was “ in the swim,” satisfied that 
the results must be profitable. His “ good luck,” 
the title which people like to give to clear vision 
and steadfast work, never failed him. The confi¬ 
dence he inspired was unlimited. There was a 
serious crisis in his affairs, as there is in the affairs 
of every man. He went to the bank, told the direc¬ 
tors plainly his position, and the risk they would 
run in trusting him. They were a little frightened, 
but they trusted him. The bank gained a hundred 
thousand through the faith of its directors, and 
Methven was established as a millionaire. 

The man was cold, silent, dour, as the boy had 
been. His life was a sort of golden nightmare. 
Thpre was in it no love, which is the sun of life. 
He had no friends, no affections. No woman’s 
shadow crossed his thoughts, to interfere with his 
entire devotion to business success. lie g.ive large 
sums to charities, he assisted the deserving, he paid 
his full income-tax—and there his moral responsi¬ 
bilities appeared to end. If he had regrets, desires, 
or hopes outside his ledger, they were never ap¬ 
parent in word, act, or look. 

One grateful act he had performed. He had 
brought his old dominie from the hut at Kings- 
haven, and established him in his Manchester 
palace. He clothed him anew, made him an allow¬ 
ance for pocket-money, which in the dared eyes of 
Singgy Brod was unbounded wealth, and the ser¬ 
vants were directed to attend to his wishes as they 
would to their master’s. 

At first Singgy was dumb with bewilderment. 
He was humble, grateful, although he sometimes 
sighed for the freedom of his hut and rags. He w.is 
afraid of the servants, and slunk out of their way as 
quietly as possible. He was afraid to use the beau¬ 
tiful furniture of the grand mansion. Dinner was 
a daily torture to him, He never dared to ask for 
“ingans” in the soup now. He ate in fear and 
trembling lest the butler should be offended, and 
was always anxious to save trouble by using one 
plate throughout the meal. The exclamation he 
had uttered on his arrival was continually rising in 
his throat, and half choking him as he gulped it 
down— 

“ Man, Geordie, it’s no possible that it’s you!” 

It was so like enchantment—a modern version of 
Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp. Some day it 
would all disappear just as suddenly as Aladdin’s 
palace, and he would find himself back in the old 
hut, with the bairns squalling around him. He 
(•bought he would prepare for the evil day, and he 
began to hoard his allowance. But as time passed 
and the dreaded transformation did not take place, 
his mood changed. He began to think, “ It is to 
me that Geordie owes all this. If it had not been 


for me, where would he have been ? Certainly not 
here.” 

■ This idea developed gradually into a conviction 
that whatever Methven possessed, he had a right 
to share it. Presently, instead of being timid 
in dealing with the domestics, he took to bully¬ 
ing them. He detected waste everywhere j with 
nervous anxiety to punish the delinquents, he took 
to listening at keyholes and spying into drawers 
and cupboards. He roundly abused the whole 
staff, from scullion to butler, for robbing Aim. The 
servants grumbled at this tyranny j but Methven 
would not interfere. In consequence there were 
frequent changes in the household, and soon there 
was not left one of the domestics who had witnessed 
the dominie’s arrivaL 

Then the old man felt more at ease, but he did 
not relax his vigilance, and his parsimonious ways 
became more marked than before. He had been 
happy as a vagrant schoolmaster, depending almost 
upon charity for his dinner; he was miserable with 
wealth at his command. The gold-fever had 
entered into the poor creature’s blood, and had 
wrought a greater transformation in his nature than 
in his circumstances. It was the passion of the 
miser which possessed him. He bad no sense 
of the power of happiness with w'hich the genius of 
benevolence can inspire money ; it was the gold 
itself he loved. Formerly he had seldom had the 
opportunity to rub two coppers together ; now his 
one amusement was to sit with a roll of sovereigns, 
slowly dropping them from one hand to the other, 
and listening with pitiful glee to the music they 
made. 

By-and-by he found another occupation in 
watching with greedy interest Methven’s move¬ 
ments and progress. He began to consider who 
were Methven’s relations ; to speculate upon tlie 
possibility that all the great fortune of his benefactor 
might descend to himself. The possibility grew 
into probability, and then into assurance that no¬ 
body else could be or should be Methven’s heir. 
He became je.dous of every creature who ap¬ 
proached him, hunted them away, or with trans¬ 
parent cunning warned his pupil that they had 
designs upon him. The last stage of his mania 
was soon reached ; without the slightest regard to 
the difference between them in ye.irs, the old man 
waited for the comparatively young man’s deathl 

One day Singgy was thrown into a frenzy, upon 
learning that George Methven’s father—the Laird, 
now a ruined man—was with his son. He revived 
when he saw the Laird go away with head bowed, 
humbled and evidently disappointed. All his 
efforts to learn the result of this visit failed, and he 
never quite recovered from the effects of the fright 
it had given him. He took ill—died—railing at" 
his benefactor, wildly accusing Methven of having 
cheated him, robbed him, and poisoned him. It 
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docs, in certain moods, appear unkind of other 
people to outlive us. 

Methven buried his old teacher quietly, erecting 
a plain marble slab to his memory, inscribed with 
nothing more than his name and date of death. He 
never again tried to make a friend. Friendship 
and love seemed denied to him, more decidedly now 
that he was rich than when he had been a poor 
laddie, herding sheep on the lull-side, striving to 
acquire knowledge and to attain the something 
which he had missed, notwithstanding his marvel¬ 
lous success. 

“ But work cures everything,’’ was his constant 
cry ; “ regrets, the loss of hope, sliame, all yield to 
work.” 

So he worked harder than ever, and fortune still 
favoured all his efforts. In his office, in his house, 
he was always at work. He sat late in his study ; 
he was there early in the morning ; and one morn¬ 
ing he was found seated at the writing tabic, pen in 
hand, the lamp still burning, although the sun was 
up, his eyes fixed upon a blank sheet of paper. He 
was dead : the cause—paralysis. 

There was no will ; and that circumstance 
astounded every one who had known the methodi¬ 
cal habits of the m.in. One feasible cxpl.ination 
was suggested by the solicitors who had transacted 
much business for the deceased ; that it had been 
Mr. Methven’s intention to distribute his wealth 
whilst living, and thus he had omitted to prepare a 
wilL Whether that was the case or not, here was 
a great fortune going a-begging for an heir. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

THK KlSIir.R-FOLK. 

The cottage of Dan Thorston stood on the high 
point known as the Norlan’ Head, overlooking a 
little bay, round which the huge black and brown 
rocks formed a rugged horse-shoe. A few steps 
front the door of the cott.age, was the opening of a 
perilous footpath which wound round the rocky 
walls of the bay, down to the pale yellow sand 
where lay Dan’s boat, and where, in a sheltered 
corner, he had a tar-painted hut for his oars and 
fishing tackle. The cottage was like two buildings 
placed lengthwise together, the one being smaller 
than the other. The walls were of unhewn stone, 
whitewashed ; the roof, thatch—in colour, a pieb.dd 
of brown and green—and the two big squat 
chimneys were carefully bound with straw-rope. 
It was a weather-beaten building, for it was ex¬ 
posed to every wind that blew. That was why 
Dan made it his home. 

Wind and sea were his comrades ; he loved them ; 
they (Spoke to him—-he understood them, and he 
was happiest when in closest communion with them. 
There was something of the old Viking in his 
heart, and much of the Norse blood in his veins. 


When any one sppke of the dangers of stormy seas, 
he laughed in wonder. He seemed to have no 
sense of danger ; and in this respect his daughter, 
Christina, or Teenie as she was always called, re¬ 
sembled him. 

“ It was just frightsome to see her,” was the 
opinion of-the wives of Rowanden—women who 
were not cowai ds—as she clambered over the rocks; 
or when, in the wildest weather, she stood on the 
Noilan’ Head, gazing at the storm, and apparently 
taking delight in the furious strife of the elements. 
There was something “ uncanny” about the bairn, 
was the unanimous verdict. 

Thorston and his daughter were much respected, 
but in many minds the respect was dashed with , 
a degree of fear. “Master” or “Skipper” Dan, as 
he was called, on account of a share he had in a 
small whaling vessel, was supposed to be endowed 
with a special gift for forecasting the weather. At 
early morning his movements were eagerly observed. 

If when he looked out he thrust his hands into his 
pockets, as if satisfied with the appearance of affairs, 
there was a general race for the boats and a struggle 
who should be out first. But if Dan raised his 
hand to his brow, as if to concentrate his vision 
upon some object far out at sea, every man turned 
into his cot again with the growl, “There will be 
nae fish thc-day.” 

Dan had not sought this singular reputation ; but 
having formed it, he was proud of it—sometimes, 
even, he would catch himself stooping to some little 
trick to heighten the fishers’ faith in him, and he 
would feci ashamed of himself. When away upon 
a whaling expedition, it gratified him to think that 
he would be missed at Rowanden ; that he would 
be Joyfully welcomed home ; and that, during his 
absence, Teenie would be guarded and cared for as 
if she were queen of the land. 

Although the village of Rowanden was near 
neighbour to the town of Kingshaven, and had 
many friendly transactions with it, the two com¬ 
munities were quite distinct. The first was entirely 
composed of fisher-folk ; the second contained the 
usual mixed population which gathers around flax- 
mills, ship-building yards, fish-curing establishments 
and agricultural markets. The first stuck fast to* 
its old ways and old superstitions ; the second was 
e.ager to be in adv.ince of the lime, and was never 
done shouting “ Trogress,” as if the mere word were 
a charm by which miracles could be wrought. The 
fishers looked on stolidly, and would not believe in 
the new charm. The nuisance inspector was, in 
their eyes, himself the nuisance. Folk had lived 
and died comfortably for hundreds of years before 
there had been any ado about drainage and atmos¬ 
phere, and they could not see why they should not 
be permitted to go on living and dying in their own 
way as their fathers had done. 

'The village, from a distance, looked like an 
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irregular pile of whitewashed walls diversified by 
sheets of black, red, and dark grey, where tar- 
coaled huts, red-tiles, or thatch prevailed. Closer 
inspection showed that the village and its belong¬ 
ings formed three terraces, one rising above the 
other. First there was the shore, on which were 
groups of boats, tall stakes overhung with nets like 
huge cobwebs, black huts for housing oars, cords, 
floats, baskets, and other fishing-gear ; in the back¬ 
ground, a dark wall of rock, in wlrcli a steep flight 
of steps had been cut, leading up to the shelf or 
terrace above.' Merc were piles of nets, dried, 
mended, and ready foriisc ; and upon them lounged 
men and boys, in rough blue tioiisers and j.tckels, 
smoking', gossiping, and repairing other nets. 'I'he 
women, stout-limbed and healthful, in big while 
caps, short grey or red-striped petlico.ats, thick blue 
or grey stockings, and heavy boots, wore busy at 
large tubs cleaning and sailing fish, or preparing 
bait. On the walls were rows of h.iddocks drying ; 
heaps of refuse dotted the sides of the roadw.iy, 
and the fine fishy atmosphere could he /ai/iv/. The 
third row of houses was apinoached by a steei) 
pathway ; and behind this upper row were patches 
of vegetable gardens, then rocks and fields. 

On the top of the hill stood .a while house—the 
manse ; on the gable facing the vill.ige, the minister 
had phaced a large barometerfor the benefit of the 


Another report was made by David Finnie, an 
old man, who, expressly to see this new monster 
called a train, walked over to the hill through which 
a tunnel had been made. He took his stand 
on the height and observed the animal approach¬ 
ing. 

‘‘ But 1 didna think muckle o’ her," he said con¬ 
temptuously ; “she came on panting and panting, 
and tried hard to get up the hill, but as soon as she 
saw me!— -she just gi’ed a great scraich, and ran 
into a hole.” 

'I'hcy «ere slow to apprcci.itc modern improve- 
menls, but they were an honest, sturdy race. Simple 
in heart, and in many respects commonjilace enough 
in nature, their coarseness was leavened by their 
kindness, and by a certain unconscious hunreur in 
their ways and sayings. Rugged in form and 
speech as their own rocky coast, they were capable 
of the tenderest synip.iihy for the suffering, and of 
much self-s.icrifice to help a neighbour in peril or 
misfortune. Every b.iy, every cavern along the 
coast had its name and legend ; every one of the 
rorky islets, which lose like strange monsters from 
the sea, di ii)|)ing and fl.ishing their watery diamonds 
in the sunlight, was a monument of some sad loss 
or of some br.ive deed of rescue. 'I'here was the 
bl.ack-looking rock near the bar, ominously named 
“ the Wrecker,” on account of the many disasters 


fishers. During a storm which continued for sever,il 
days, the women inarched up to the m.anse and 
prayed the minister to set the weather-guide to “l.iir.” 
He endeavoured to explain the nature of the instru¬ 
ment ; but the women were not satisfied. They 
believed in .Skipper ihen’s weather-wisdom—they 
could not believe in this strange machine ; so they 
took stones and smashed it. Soon after, the weather 
chaiigod for the better, and old Tilihie Gow, who 
had been a nngle.ider in the outr.ige on the baro¬ 
meter, exclaimed triumph.inlly— 

“ I tell’t you how it would be !—it’s just thae new¬ 
fangled whigmaleeries that’s setting a’-thing wrung. 
We maun take care o’ the minister, for he’s a gmd 
sort o’ sowl, though he's weak, like a’ man bodies.” 

But loul weather came ag.iin, notwithslaiidmg ; 
wives were widowed and children left fatherless, just 
as betore. Tibbie (.low, however, firmly believed 
that the storms might h.ive been subdued if she 
could have only offered to each the sacrifice of a 
barometer. 

There was another ado in the village when the 
railway w.xs planned and made. The first iiiimi.a- 
tion of the appearance of a train was given by Wilhc 
Stark—a man in ye.irs, but a child in mind. He 
had been at Kingshaven one winter evening, and 
on his way home saw a train. He burst into his 
mother’s cottage, crying in much wonder— 

“ Eh, milhcr, railhor 1 what do yon think T saw 
but the smiddy running awa with a row of 
houses 1” 


for which it w.is account.ilile. One of the latest 
incidents which tuul justified its evil repute was 
the destruction of a cobble from a northern fishing 
sl.it ion. 

It was midday, and the sea w.is in one of its 
angry moods. There were three men and a boy in 
the cobble ; they alti;m|)led to cro.ss the bar, but the 
boat struck the rock and capsi/ed. Men, women, 
and rhikhen hastened down to the beach, and six 
st.ilwart fellows put off to the rescue. J'hc boy was 
seen clinging to the keel of the upturned boat, and 
his piteous cries were he.ird by those on shore. A 
gre.it wave wa.s rolling tow.irds him ; it would 
brc.ik above him .ind destroy him. The people 
hold their breath as they w.itchcd the race between 
tlie destroyer and the reseue. A woman, at .whose 
breast clung .a frig.litencd infant, whilst her eyes 
were fixed upon the boy in such soic need out 
yonder, gave voice to the prayer of all who stood 
by— 

“ God !—he near him —he’s some one’s bairn !” 

The boy and one of the men were saved. 

This was the kind of legend whicli fbrmed, part of 
the fisher-folk's lives, and, in their eyes, endowed 
rocks and sea and wind with a spiritual signifi¬ 
cance. They had a plain inattcr-of-lai.l way of 
spp.iking about things spiritual as well as lemporal. 
Frovidence w.as a real prc.sence to themi; He 
walked amongst them, noted their doings, and 
promptly punished the sinners. They spoke of 
Him with a familiarity which would have startled a 
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stranger. They carried this matter-of-fact spirit 
even to their tombstones, on one of whicli appeared 
tiiis droll epitaph ;— 

** Here lies poor Gray ; 

She would if Out could, but she could not stay. 

She had two bad legs and a very li.id cough, 

Uut it was the two had legs tliat earned her off" 

It was written in all seriousness. The conversation 
of the men was mostly occupied with cjucstioiis .is 
to the state of the fishing, accidents to the st.ikes 
and to comrades, quarrels with Uie ivater-li.iihcs in 
close-time and out of it. Sick men ami pi.listers, 
with an occasional diversion about the price of lish 
and provisions, engaged the tongues of tlic elder 
women. Rheumatism was an enemy they had Ire- i 
quent struggles with ; .and they cncotinlered him 
with vigorous ineasutcs. 
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“ Sandy’s just that bad he canna move hand or 
foot,” said Jean Watt to a cronie ; “but he’s had 
mustard and vinegar on at the foot o’ the Hioulder- 
bl.ades, and a batter as big as your twa hands, and 
I canna tell you how muckle s.alts he’s taken, so 
I’m thinking-he’ll be some better the-morn. What 
are you paying for tattieS now ?” 

Teenie Tliorston grew up amongst these fisher- 
folk, sharing in their superstitions, lis'Miing to 
tlieir eerie stones, to their merry or sad ballads— 
one of themselves apparently, and yet c .riously un¬ 
like them. “Uncanny,” said all; bairn of the 
storm,’’ said some; “ a sea-kelpie,” f..iid old David 
Kinnie, grinning at his own conceit 

“ Ell, but she’s bonnie,” sighen the youths who 
looketl at her, yearning, and da c not speak. 

FND or CTI^PTFK T» K ‘sUrONP 



T.YDFORl) ilRIDGK. 


-iVjIlKRK is nothing more curious 
than the w.ay in vvhicli dilTerent 
natural phenomena .ifl'ecl dif- 
lercnl people. To one abroad 
oxp.inse of ocean is the most 
striking nliject in creation ; 
•mother, who sees nothing but 
ennui 111 tlie droaiy w.istc of w.iters, 
Will wander lor hours, rapt in .id- 
iniration, on the shores of some 
inland lake, which mirrors llic 
mountains that surround it. There are 
men, again, who never understand what it 
me.ans to take plc.asiire in .scenery until 
hey find themselves amongst frowning precipices 
ind glaciers ; and there are also jicoplo who turn 
vith a sort of horror from such b.irren scenes, to 
;azc with keen delight on a counlry ll.it .xs Holland, 
vhen the setting sun, mellowed by rising exh.ila- 
ions, invests the pollards, and the windmills, and 
he cows with a Cuyp-like glory. 

Others, again, .arc quite cold until they find them- 
tclves watching the light shimmering through the 
•i ces of a tliick forest. The desert, or the boundless 
jtairio, strikes some imaginations most forcibly, 
ivhilc I know a man who esteemed .all taste for the 
picturesque to be romantic foolery until be visited a 
arge waterfall, the continual rush and ro.xr of which 
mtranced him in .a sort of pleasurable awe. 

The happiest arc those who can derive an equal 
imount of satisfaction from all aspects of nature. 

One gre.at clement in the pleasure to be derived 
i’om scenery is the Unexpected. When you turn 
i corner and come upon a fine view suddenly, 
vithout having been put up to it by grandiloquent 
;uide-bnok or fussy cicerone, you appreciate it 
nfinitely more than when you approach it gradually 
—as from the sea, for example. 


Tli.it is the icason why we thought so much of 
bydford lindge, 1 suppose. Lydioid Bridge is in 
Devonshire, iie.ir Tavistock ; .and there is a railway 
st.ition close by, so it is very comc.itablc. It is 
alw.iys mining there, I believe, but ])eople who mind 
ram had better not visit Dcvonsliire, Westmoreland, 
the Highlands of .Scotl.uid, or Ireland at all. 

When the Autumn Manoeuvres came off on Dart¬ 
moor, I thought some correspondent mu.st get hold 
of Lydford Bridge, but 1 did not see any account of 
it in the special letters, thougli of course there may 
have been; for, quidnunc as 1 am, I do not profess 
to read every column of every daily journal ; but at 
any rate it was not made the prominent feature 
ubich 1 expect it would li.ive been, bad the footsteps 
of sh.ini-war chroniclers haiipened to turn in that 
dii ection. 

You quit the train, arr.ange your waterproofs so 
as not to leave .an exposed spot at the neck or the 
knees (according to your sex), and stroll along a 
road. 

If you have been led to expect a view you are 
disappoinied ; the country is rather tame, for that 
part of the world. On one side moorland, and a 
tor; on the other meadows, woods, utidulating 
hills : pretty enough for .Surrey, but not up to the 
mark of Devonshire and Cormv.ill. 

Tliere is a tempting variety of ferns on either side 
of the road, if you are a collector, and have got 
your trowel with you ; and they require a deal of 
careful digging to get at. So your progress is slow, 
and as the prospect ahead is unpromising, you may 
possibly strike off to the more tempting-looking 
valley where the w.itci fall Is, and pass the day in 
w'andering about that loc.ality. 

I have known people who went to see Lydford 
Bridge from train to train, and returned without 
doing it. I believe we were within an ace of making 
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the same mistake. We did go off and do the water¬ 
fall, and potter about the pretty valley it tumbled 
into. 

A very curious little cascade it was, and as the 
weather miraculously cleared up for an hour, our 
artist water-coloured it. We tried to light a fire in 
a cave, and if the wood' had done anything but 
smoulder and smoke us out, I believe we should 
have stopped there. As it was we returned, and 
made up oui minds to go on to Lydford, principally, 
I do believe, to verify the watchmaker’s comic 
epitaph in the churchyard there; for we were ratlicr 
disgusted at ha. ing come by r.iil to a place not 
nearly so pretty as the i.nincdi.itc neighbourhood 
of Tavistock itself. 

We were plodding 'oggcdly .along the road, and 
thinking it a long one, when we came suddenly 
upon a crevasse. There is nothing wild, rocky, 
volcanic, e-arthtjuaky, about the neighbourhood of 
the place to account for the crack ; but there it is, 
frightfully deep, the sides two clean cuts, so narrow 
that it is spanned by a single arch, over which the 
high-road runs. Some poet has sung of Nature 
smiling; perhaps it was here that the grin came 
off, and she cracked her lip in the operation. She 
durst not risk it again apparently, but sticks to 
weeping. 

1 have crossed several Devil’s Bridges, hanging 
over precipices, in various localities, but I never 
looked down from one that imjircssed me so murb, 
or made me feel so giddy, as Lydford Bridge, 
though it has not been dedicated, like the more 
conventionally frightful ones, to the evil spirit. A 
precipice amongst other precipices you are pre¬ 
pared for, but when you come upon one une-x- 
pectedly, in the midst of a cjiiict homely field, you 
are naturally startled. It is as if an excited bull 
were suddenly to spring up and charge you on a 
glacier. 

It is a most fascinating spot, and if you despise 
a notice-board which threatens you with the ut¬ 
most rigour of the law, and tresp.tss in a field, 
following the edge of the ravine to the left, you will 
come to a corner from whence you get a c.ijutal 


view of the bridge and a good depth of the chasm 
beneath it. 

Our artist sat on a loose stone wall, designed to 
protect men and beasts from wandering over, and 
prepared to paint. It was a water-colour ; though 
we held umbrellas over her, and endeavoured to 
improve the shelter by spreading waterproofs, the 
rain insisted on penetrating. It came down with a 
weight and in a volume that were irresistible, and 
general saturation could not be stalled off. 

1 do not believe there is a living man who would 
have persevered with the sketch, but our artist 
was a lady, .and not to be beat. 1 do not say that 
work of art was equal to others done by the same 
h.tnd under more favourable circumstances, but 1 
aver that it is a good memorial of the place, and a 
,triumphant victory over the Impossible. 

The present bridge over the chasm is a compara¬ 
tively new one: the last was destroyed in a storm, 
I could not learn how—by lightning probably. On 
the night of the tempest the village quidnuncs 
were g.ithcrcd round the fire of the inn-parlour, 
smoking their pipes and discussing the damage 
that had been done, when a horse’s hoofs itere heard 
clattering up to the door, and presently a dripping 
traveller came in. 

“ A wild night 1 ” he remarked, ridding himself 
of his wiaps. 

“ Ay, it is indeed, sir Have you come far?” 

“Fioin Tavistock.” 

Down went every pipe. Wide went every eye, 
and several mouths. 

” From Tav-Do you know this country, sir ? ” 

askc.l the I.iniUord. 

“ Never was here before ; don’t know the name 
of the place where I am. Very glad to be under 
cover though.’’ 

“ Did you find any sort of check or obstruction 
on the road ? ” 

“ No ; I came at a good gallop, dark as it was, 
and -Oh, by-thc-by, my hoise did jump some¬ 

thing just before we came into the village.” 

Jump something! They showed him next day 
what he had jumped, and it turned him sick. 

Lewis Hough. 


SF.RENADFS. 

BY KOlll.RT BUCHANAN. 


LEEP on thine eyes, peace in thy breast I 
White-limb'd lady, lie at rest; 

Near thy casement, shrill of cry. 

Broods the owl with luminous eye. 

Midnight comes; all fair things sleep 
While all dark things vigil keep; 

Round thy sleep thy scented bower 
Foldetb like a lily-flower. 


All so still around thee lies. 

Peace in thy breast, sleep on thine eyes 1 
All without is dark as death. 

And thy lover wakeneth. 

Underneath thy bower I pace. 

Star-dew sparkling on my face; 

All around me, swift of sight, 

Move the creatures of the night 
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Hark, the great owl cries again, 
With an echo in the brain. 

And the dark Earth in her sleep 
Stirs and trembles, breathing deep. 


Sleep on thine eyes, peace in thy breast 1 
Fold thy hands and take thy rest; 

All the night, till morning break. 

Spirits walk and lovers wake! 



ON TIIINB EVK*:, I'EAtK IN TllV BBEAAT." 


Sloop sweet, beloved one, sleep sweet! 

Wilhout here night is growing, 

TliO (!c.ad leaf falls, the dark boughs meet. 
And a chill wind is blowing. 


Strange shapes are stirring in the nighf 
To flic deep breezes’ wailing, 

And slow, with wistful gleams of light. 
The storm-tost moon is sailing. 
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Sleep sweet, beloved one, sleep sweet! 

Fold thy white hands, my blossom 1 
Thy warm limbs in thy lily-sheet, 

Thy hands upon thy bosom. 

Though evil thoughts may walk the dark, 
Not one shall near thy chamber, 

But dreams divine shall pause to maik 
Singing to lutes of amber. 


Sleep sweet, beloved one, sleep sweet 1 
Though, on thy bosom creeping, 

God's hand is l.iid to feel the beat 
Of thy soft heart in sleeping. 

The brother angels, SleCp and Death, 

Stoop by thy couch and eye thee ; , 

And Sleep stoops down to drink thy bre.ath, 
While De.ath goes softly by thee 1 


JOHN BULL’S MON MY MATTMR.S, 


-HOW HE GOT INTO DEBT.~I. 



hy Ai.FiU'.i) s. iiAuvi'.y, b.a. 


ITF-N the elder Mr. Weller 
found himseif in possession 
of that legacy which h.el .so 
narrowly esca])ed ihe unc¬ 
tuous gr.isp of the .Shep¬ 
herd, he not unu.itur.iily 
conr.ulted witli his son as to 
what should be done with it. 
When, further, he announced his lesolu- 
tion to invest it in “those things which 
are always going up and ilovvii in the 
City,’’ Sam, ever literal, suggested that 
his worthy parent meipit “ oiiinibtises.” 
It turned out, however, that the old gen¬ 
tleman meant Consols. The definition, though 
undoubtedly true as far as it goes, is scarcely ex¬ 
haustive or scientific. It would seem, indeed, that 
Mr. Weller’s knowledge of finance was hardly so 
extensive as his knowledge of widows. 

,Now, without for one moment hinting th.it any 
reader of Cas.sei.l’s Magazine can share in Mr. 
Weller’s confusion of ideas, we yet think it possilile 
that some may like to hear a little about the Consols 
in which that illustrious sire of an iininoital son 
invested his wife’s legacy. In other words, what is 
the National Debt How did John lUill get into 
debt ?—a debt so large that the interest of it swallows 
up twenty-seven millions of pounds every year. 1 
The National Debt of Great Britain i.s commonly , 
supposed to have originated with the Revolution, j 
Undoubtedly the speci.11 e.xigencies of the Ciovcrn- , 
ment of William the Third, and the refusal of that ' 
Government to resort to those micoiisiitutional ' 
modes of raising money for whicli former Govern- I 
ments were conspicuous, necessitated a systematic 
recourse to loans, and an enormous development 
of the practice of borrowing ; hut the found.ition of 
the National Debt had been laid long belorc, by 
men who had neither the difficulties to encounter, 
nor the ability to cope with them, that characterised 
William’s statesmen. The truth is, the National 
Debt of this country was commenced as far back as 
the former half of the thirteenth century. And 
as the source of many a mighty river is simply the 


trickling spiiiig which a child can leap, so the origin 
of the debt may be tr.iced to customs of the simplest 
aiul ludest kind. 

In these d.ijs of a monarchy limited by constitu¬ 
tional law and usage, can our re.iders for a monionl 
conceive of the boundless wealth and power of a 
Norm.iii king, siidi as, for instance, Willi.am the 
Coniiiieror? As proprietor of the soil, under the 
feiuUI system, he extorted aids, S])ecial and ordinary, 
from all his ten.ints, and only permitted the towns 
to esi aiie iiuliscniiiin.ate plunder by the levying of 
taxes ealletl /ulln'^c’s. As custodian of the property 
of the Church he made heavy charges on each 
hcndicc. Customs’ duties on all merchandise, fines 
levied 111 tlie courts ofl.iw, wreck and treasure-trove, 
money commutation for military service, and a 
Inmdrcd otlier sources of revenue, alike odious and 
injurious, helped to swell his cofferk Twice every 
year, at Easter and Michaelmas, the Royal Order, 
mown as the Suinmonce of the Exchequer, was 
issued through the length and breadth of the land, 
and then the sheriffs and other collectors brought 
in the revenue of their disti lets. The machinery of 
receipt and payment was conducted by me.ans oT the 
Exdiequer Tally. The tally was simply a hazel 
wand, with the sides squared. The sum to be indi¬ 
cated was represented by notches of various dimen¬ 
sions, the rod was then split lengthwise, one-half, 
constituting the tally, being handed to the person 
who p.iid in the money, while the counter-tally was 
kept at the Exchequer as a check. When at any 
time an audit was called for, the correspondence of 
tally and counter-tally was practically the discharge 
of the account. 

Very st.rtely and very cumbrous were all the 
arraiigciiients of the Court of Exchequer in the old 
feudal times. The “ scaccarium,” or chequered 
clolli on which the money was counted, an4 from 
which the word “ Exchequer” is derived; the long 
array of officials, commencing with the Treasurer, 
the representative of our modern Prime Minister, 
and including the Barons, the Tellers who received 
all moneys, and the cutter and writer of the 
tallies ; the formal and tardy precision with which 
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every detail of the transaction was recorded ; and 
the long catalogue of oaths and affirmations by 
which every oiacial was bound—all indicate the 
Norman character of the period we are referring to. 

But notwithstandin'g the vast revenues of the 
monarch, there were often times when both Planta- 
gcnct and Tudor monarchs were sadly in want 
of money. And then, in the graphic words of 
Macaulay, “ it had been necessary for the Clian- 
cellor of the Exchequer to go, hat in hand, up and 
down Cheapside and Cornhdl, and to make up a 
sum by borrowing ;^loo from this hosier and £.:iy> 
from that ironmonger.” Very piteous at such Umca 
were the entreaties of the monarch. We have be¬ 
fore us as we write a form of letter of Privy .Sc.rl of 
J.amcs the Second, which is positively ludicrous in 
its plaintive supplic.ation. These Privy Se.ils were 
generally addressed to the nobility of the realm, 
or to the “good men” of this or that town, or to 
“noble and we.dlhy peisons generally.” Whitting¬ 
ton, thrice Lord Mayor of London, is mentioned 
in the Exchequer Rolls as a considerable lender to 
the Crown ; and the citizens of Lotidon getier.dly 
were evidently most frequently .ind successfully 
appealed to. 

It' will be readily understood that these inodes of 
raising money, although avowedly voluntary, were 
really exactions on the part ot the Crown. It miglit 
be all very well for a Pl.antagcnet to tell his “ trustle 
and well-beloved" subjects that their “love atui duety 
must be the chiefc motive of ready perfortn.ince ” of 
the royal request, but the feudal systetn alforded so 
many modes in which a recalcitrant peer or burgher 
might be oppressed, that the Prtvy .Seal, spite of its 
effusive politeness, was really a roy.tl comni.ind. 
For secuiity the king’s creditor would h.ive his 
tally, or he would retain the form of Pri\ y Se.il, .ind 
be repaid on presentation at the Exchequer. We 
m.ay mention here one peculiar security winch 
Henry the Third m.ade use of. ()ur limits would f.iil 
were we to recall all the monstrous persecutions 
to which the Jews were exposed in England. Stiflice 
it to say they were commonly known as the “king’s 
cattle,” and no cruelty or extortion was too bitter for 
them to endure. Thus we fnd Henry the Third 
borrowing five thousand marks of Richard, E.irl of 
Cornwall, and “for securing the payment thereof, 
assigning and setting over all the Jews of England 
to the said earl, with power to distrain them by their 
bodies for the same.” 

It must not be supposed, however, that the king’s 
creditors were always satisfied with securities of 
the kind we have mentioned. Very frequently the 
king’s jewels were pledged for loans of money. In 
those days the Regalia was not, as now, stored in 
theTowet, for the delight of country cousins, only to 
be removed thenpe on the occasion of .i coronation 
or public ceremonial ; but it was under the custody 
of the officers of the king’s Exchequer, where it was 


always available as a ready means for raising 
money. The ancient records of the Exchequer, 
conspicuous always for their extreme minuteness 
and elaboration, enable us to form no inadequate 
idea of the extent and character of the jewels 
thus pledged, and of the amount advanced. And 
if the jewels of the present day surpass those of the 
Plaiitagcnet and Norman kings in their intrinsic 
value, the latter possessed some virtues which no 
modern Reg.dia can boast. Not even the Koh-i-noor 
diamond itself could be so acceptable a security as 
the “gold Ubernacle, with apiece o/ the holy garment 
without seam placed in the middle thereof, and 
garnished with 27 great pearls,” which we find the 
Bishop of Norwich, Treasurer to Henry the Fifth, 
pawning to Robert Popyngay for the very modest 
lo.in of/So. Ag.iin.he would bean obdurate creditor 
who would not be contented with “ the tabernacle, 
withim.igeof the blessed Mary upon a green ground, 
and ini.iges of Ad im and Eve, with four angels at 
the cornris,” with wlmdi, from the same records, 
we find I lenry the Sixth obtained sums of money. 

Insi.inces of this kind might be easily multiplied, 
for this pawning of the Reg.rliawas systematic, and 
not a c.isu.d occurrence. Sometimes we find one 
monarch redeeming jewels which his predecessor 
had iiledged ; soinolimes the sudden necessities of 
war would compel the adoption of most peremptory 
mc.isurcs, .ind then the king’s council would in¬ 
tercede, and recover the roy.il jewels, pawning them 
again for fresh adv.mces. Thus we luave the sword 
of the Bl.ick Prince, which had been pawned to 
Sir Thom.is H.iwley for/i 2 8 .s., redeemed by the 
especial mediation of the Lord High Treasurer for 
£\q. The king’s sword, indeed, seems to have 
been rather a favourite iilcdgc, for it is mentioned 
not unfrequently in the Exchequer annals. On the 
other h.ind, jewels which were supposed to possess 
m.agic.il virtues were very scrupulously guarded. 
On one occasion Hubert do Burgh was impeached 
for having pawned to Llewelyn of Wales, a gem, the 
property of the Crown, which rendered, the wearer 
invisible in battle. 

Here, then, we have the spectacle of a regular 
system of borrowing on thi^ credit of taxes not yet 
collected, the actual security being cither a tally, .a 
Privy .Seal, or Crown jewels. The king was, in 
fact, a great pawnbroker. In process of time, as, 
on the one hand, the demands on the monarch 
incrc.ised, and, on the other, the growing vigilance 
of Parliament controlled in some degree unconsti¬ 
tutional modes of meeting them, important modi¬ 
fications of this system were m.ade. Money was 
urgently needed for payment of current services, 
and the Exchequer was barren. The difficulty was 
met by giving the claimant a t.ally for the amount 
of his claim, with a written “ Order of Repayment,” 
which was to be satisfied out of some specified tax. 
Gradually it was seen that this Order of Repay- 
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mcnt would be accepted much more readily if it' annuity?” or, “What annuity will you expect us to 
were allowed to pass from hand to hand by en- j give you for the loan of a specified sum—say .^loo 
dorsement. This was accordingly done, and the —^you having no power to demand repayment of 
idea of a negotiable public security was realised, your loan?” In this country the former of these 
Meanwhile the relaxation of the old laws against ■ two is the mode always adopted, because more 
usury was bearing good fruit, and people were found minute variations can take place in the price of the 
willing to postpone their claims on the Government principal, called technically “stock,” than can con- 
if they were paid interest for doing so. At length, | vcnicntly occur in the rate of interest payable on 
iri the seventeenth year of Charles the Second, j that stock. 

Government, being in urgent need of money, agreed j In the case before us we will assume that the 
to issue Tallies of Loan and Orders of Repayment to j Government have fixed the rate of interest at.^3 
all persons who would contribute to the loan, such ' per cent., and have moreover determined to fix 
orders to bear interest at £(> per cent., and to be , their minimum at ^96—that is to say, have re- 
negotiable by endorsement. solved to accept of no tender which offers less than 

To the Act by which this plan was carried out for the [lurchase of .£100 stock with interest 
may fairly be traced the origin of the National j of .£3 .1 ye.ir thereon. We will further suppose 
Debt. Thus were forged the first links in th.it 1 that .Mch.srs. Rothschild are the successful con- 
massive chain of debt that has since held the 1 tractors, and have negotiated the loan at £<£> los. 
nation in a grasp which can never be eluded, and 1 per cent. What now are the respective positions 
which the highest statesmanship can m.ike only not! of the parties ? 

unbearable. | Messrs. Rothschild are inscribed in the books of 

At the Revolution the amount owing by the j the Government as public creditors to the extent of 
nation on these Tallies of Loan was about ;^85,ooo, ' ;£i,ooo,ooo. on which they are to receive £y 3 ,ocx> a 
which constituted the entire debt at that period, year; in other words, they are said to beholders of 
Let us now inquire how this insignificant liability £1,000,000 Three per Cent. Stock. For this they 
swelled into the gigantic total of 750,000,000. ' have paid, be it remembered, only £<)(>'^,ooo —that 
Anything like a detailed statement of the various ^ is, £^(.> los. for every £\oo stock—so tliat Govern- 
steps by which this ponderous debt has grown ' ment have h.id to submit to a loss of ;£3S,ooo on 
would be, of course, impossible; we can only hope j the total of £1,000,000. The latter,’however, are 
to throw light on the principles which li.ive regu- ' content, because the minimum of £<)() shows they 
lated its growth. It is, above all things, necessary ' would have been content to receive only ;£96o,ooo, 
to get a clear idea of the mutual relations of the ! Let us now conceive of the National Debtas con- 


parties to the debt, and to grasp clearly in wh.it 
the indebtedness consists. With this object we will 
imagine a case. 

Let us suppose the Government, finding that the 
taxes are not bringing in as much money as is 
wanted to carry on the public service, resolve to 
raise a loan of a million sterling. They invite sub¬ 
scriptions from brokers or bankers, or private per¬ 
sons, but these subscriptions can be received on 
one condition only—that the lender shall not be 
able ever to claim repayment of the principal sum 
advanced, though the Government may, at any 
time they choose, pqy off the debt. This point 
being understood, the next thing is to settle the 
conditions on which subscribers shall compete, in 
order that Government may raise the loan on the 
best terms possible. Now, a debt consists of two 
elements, principal and interest; and in announc¬ 
ing the loan. Government may deal with cither 
one or the other. They may fix the rate of in¬ 


sisting of a vast number of loans raised in the way 
just described. Moreover, let us imagine that 
these loans were negotiated at a great variety of 
rates of interest; that these rates have been from 
time to time reduced, as successive Finance Minis¬ 
ters have dealt with them, and that in process of 
time certain loans bearing a uniform rate of in¬ 
terest have been united into one general stock. 
Finally, let us understand that these consolida¬ 
tions have given a distinctive title to this or that 
stock. Thus the term “Consols’’indicates the Three 
per Cent. Consolidated Annuities, because a number 
of stocks paying three per cent, have been consoli¬ 
dated into one stock or fund. 

What then has the purchaser now-a-days of;£loo 
Consols really bought ? He is simply the posses¬ 
sor of a perpetual annuity of £2,. He is nominally 
the owner of .^100 stock in the Three per Cent 
Consolidated Annuities, but he has no power to ^ 
dcm.ind payment of the principal sum on which 


terest per cent, they mean to pay for the loan, in the interest of/3 is calculated. In short, his con- 
which case subscribers will bid what sum they will tract with the Government amounts to this, that 
be prepared to give to obtain the stipulated rate of he has purchased the title to be inscribed in the 
interest j or they may fix the principal and let the j Government books as the recipient of ^3 ^ y®®!"» 
competition relate to the interest. In other words, ! and this title he can sell or dispose of in any way 
the Government may either say to the subscribers, I he pleases, its value depending, of course, on the 
“How much will you give us for a specified j credit of the debtor who has to provide the annuity 
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—that 19 , the nation. On the other hand, the debt—^vii., £100, Thus the National Debt is 
nation cannot reduce this annuity—that is, alter a debt consisting of annuities, and the principal 
their specified rate of interest—without offering thereof is in reality an index to the number of 
to their creditor the full value of his share in the these annuities. 


POOR RELATIONS. 

it not Longfellow who says, “ A blind account. God forbid! I am poor myself, very 
man is a poor man, and blind a poor, inasmuch as I have only just enough to live 
poor man is ; for the former seeth upon, and not enough to enjoy myself with, or do 
no man, and the latter no man one tithe of the good to my fellow-creatures that 
sees ? ” If it is, I beg leave to I should desire. 

differ from the tuneful poet of New But notwithstanding my want of riches I have 
England. always stood out, and intend to stand firmly to the 

In my opinion one sees a great end of my life, against the idea of sinking into the 

deal more of the poor man than is contemptible and barely tolerated estate of a “ poor 

desirable ; and my millennium will relation.” Do you blame me ? And yet there are 
lie in that day when there shall be some among my wealthier relatives who, instead 
neither rich nor poor, and when of smiling on such a resolution—which, to say the 
poverty and want shall be banished least, is economical for themselves—are disposed 
from the face of the earth. to be indignant, aggrieved, and even insulted at this 

But at least too many of us try contumacy, this “ want of proper humility ” on the 
not to see the poor man, and do all in our power to part of a person who possesses as many pence as 
shut our eyes when he comes across the line of our they possess pounds, and who is better pleased to 
vision I Quite so. There I agree with you heartily ; | earn one guinea for herself by the writing of this 
and before I begin to rail at such mental ophthalmia I page, for instance, than to gain a present of two by 

let me beat my own breast and cry, “ Mea culpa, j graceful submission and judicious humility to the 

mea culpa, itiea maxima culpa ! ” for be it known I j powers that be. 

am even now, not exactly in a bad temper, but cross, Ah ! believe me, there is no labour so tiresome 
irritable, bored—anything you will that is peevish as lowering the stature God has given you to the 
and fractious in a small way—and simply because level of a rich man’s pocket; no toil so degrading 
I have been obliged to ‘‘ sec,” and to sec for a long as a life of slavish dependence and false humility; 
time, when I would much rather have shut my eyes, no gain so dearly bought as the gift which lowers 
In other words, a poor relation has just chosen the recipient even in the eyes of the giver ; and yet 
to call at the very moment that the cloth was laid there are some among the latter who prefer to give 
for dinner ; and I have been forced to entertain her and grumble and despise, th.an by the honest in- 
for more than three-quarters of an hour, with the dependence of their poorer relatives to be spared 
smell of over-roasted mutton in my nostrils, and a the call on pocket, pride, and uncharitableness 
dreadful sense of the duty of being more courteous altogether. 

and amiable than I need be to a friend or acquain- Why not ? Did the rich man desire that Lazarus • 
tance weighing on my mind, and hampering every should be driven from his door-step, or attempt 
word with an iron fetter of constraint. to put down the degrading spectacle of such a con- 

Well, I took it out afterwards by being fretful trast between the luxury within and the misery 
with my long-suffering family, who liad in this in- without ? By no means, pon’t we all know that 
stance left the burden of entertainment on my he suffered him to remain there, to eat of the 
shoulders instead of taking it on their own ; but I crumbs from his table, and have his sores licked 
don’t know that that did me much good ; and when by his patron’s dogs? Indeed, I have no doubt 
deservedly sent to Coventry for the nonce, I fell to that the contrast, so far from being painful to 
thinking on the race of poor relations in general. Dives, rather gratified that gentleman than other- 
and in connection with ourselves. wise, and that he regarded Lazarus as a tolerably 

In the first-place, if you will allow me to express useful foiUto his own magnificence. * 
my opinion, I see no reason for their existence at Even thus it is now-a-days, and so much so that 
all, and utterly rebel against the idea of there being Mr. Dives is quite angry if Lazarus declines to sit 
any necessity for such a blot in the map of society. on his door-step, covers up his sores, and pr^ 
Every man is relatqd to somebody or other, and fosses to enjoy his own miserable pickings more 
many men are poorer than the rest of their rela- than the crumbs from the rich man’s table, 
tions ; but it does not follow that they need be what The poor relation proper is generally (I shame 
are technically called ■poor relations” on that to say it) of what Artemus Ward calls the “ female 
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sect,” and is seldom very young. I suppose there j have on, mentioned casually that five pounds would 
is something in the innate vigour and vitality of be invaluable in repairing the dilapidations of her 
youth opposed to the proper carrying out of the family wardrobe, insinuated a knowledge of some 
situation. vile scandal in the house of a relative at whose table 

She wears faded garments, the cast-off offerings she breaks bread constantly,,and alternately called 
of her friends, which are generally as obsolete in me “ dear” and “ miss,” till my patience, never the 
make as they arc limp and scanty about the skirts, strongest point in an invalid, was worn to the last 
Her bonnets are home-made, and of a sodden ap- shred, and I began to fear lest my courtesy should 
pearance. She eschews bright colours and re- begin also to fray at the edges before she took her 
nounces heels to her boots. She knocks in a feeble departure ? 

and uncertain manner, and is invariably a long And can you wonder now that, being poor^ I 
time rubbing her feet on the mat before venturing would hold the outworks of my own citadel to the 
to cross the hall. She is always very much afraid last gasp, rather than run the risk of sinking from 
of the footman, and on whisperingly familiar terms simple want of money into this low and parasitic 
with the lady’s-maid who patronises lier. She condition 'i 

never takes wine, or at most “ half a glass of Surely, surely it is possible to be poor and yet 
aherry, please,” and makes a point of declining the dignified ; to have an opinion of your own, though 
daintier dishes, and taking the outside slice of the ^•ou have not a guinea in your pocket; to work 
joint. She says “ Sir,” and praises everything she and not be ashamed ; to decline unasked inter- 
eats. She has no single opinion of her own, and | ference in your private affairs, even though you de- 
would rather die than differ, demur, or even hesitate dine assistance by so doing ; to hold your head 
before accepting the most outrageous propositions j as high as your equals, though their income counts 
of her wealthy relatives. She giggles at her host’s | by thousands, and yours by hundreds only ! 
dullest jokes, and applauds her hostess’s silliest I once knew a young lady in very reduced cir- 
speeches. She submits to be sent up and down cumstances, who was invited to a garden-party at 
stairs half a dozen times in an hour. She shuts the a wealthy relative’s house. 

door, whether there be a gentleman present or not, ] The day was sultrw .nid most of the girls present 
and puts on coals. She is invited to the house were declaring that tliey had had hardly energy 
when some one is wanted to pl.iy the piano for enough to fan themselves all the morning, or sit up 
dancing, when the new stock of linen has to be while their maids were dressing them, etc. 
marked, when nurse has a holiday .ind the mother A rich and handsome admirer of one of the lan- 
is too lazy to amuse her own children. She is left guid over-dressed daughters of the house, noticing 
sitting alone and unnoticed for an hour at a time the bright-looking giil, in clear, fresh muslin, to 
while her hostess entertains more important guests, whom he had been introduced on some previous 
and will vow at leaving that she has paid ” a most occasion, asked her how she had managed to get 
delightful visit.” She starves and begs rather than through the day. She looked him full in the face 
derogate from her relations’ dignity by following and answered with prompt frankness— 
any honest profession. She walks in pouring rain “ In starching and irOTiing the dress I have on; 
rather than offend their susceptibilities by alighting and it took a long time to finish properly, so I hope 
from the omnibus at their door. She smiles feebly you think it is nicely done, and will take care not 
when snubbed, and apologises humbly when re- to tread on the flounce.” 

bdked. She likes draughts, and to have her b.ick Her cousins wellnigh fainted at this cool avowal, 
to the horses. She prefers weak tea to strong, and They declared it was the height of bad taste—nay, 
enjoys reading aloud beyond eveiything. She more than coarse, almost indecent, to confess to 
starves her cat and screws her servant, to nnake such servile work, even if obliged to do it; and in 
small offerings to her Wealthy connections, thereby j their house too ! In fact they decided it would be 
greatly annoying them, and obliging them to make \ impossible ever to invite her again. The gcntle- 
her a costly return at their earliest convenience, man fell in love with her honest pride on the spot, 
Mrs. Dives asks her to put on Tommy’s boots ; Mr. and asked her to be his wife before the month 
Dives swears in her presence, and inquires “ what was out. 

that woman is doing here ?” in her hearing. Her Noblesse oblige. It is only the old motto carried 
relations in.general speak of'her as “poor Eliza.” j into every-day practice : sure to exact the respect 
She tells the Diveses what the Bashaws' have for of the truly noble; equally sure to in;:ur the con- 
dinner, and describes the family squabbles of the | demnation of the vulgar and narrow-minded. Surely 
Diveses to 'the Bashaws with equal unction. She ^ the voice of the former is worth more than the 
is generally weak in constitution, gushing in tern- j senseless braying of the multitude! 

perament, feeble in mind. She-But have 1 not I have been chiefly inveighing against servility 

been suffering from her for Uie last three-quarters and hypocrisy on the side of the poor relation ; but, 
of an hour? Has she not admired everthing that 1 after ^ 1 , if we look into the matter, are not these 
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the natural fruit of that systematic belief which 
numbers of rich people cherish— i.e., that the fact 
of their'connections being poorer than themselves 
entitles them to meddle with, slight, tyrannise over, 
and even insult these Jatlcr, as if poverty were not 
only something disgraceful in itself, but that it 
rendered null, void, and worthless all those graces 
and good qualities which would otherwise have won 
their owner consideration and respect in society ? 
And the worst of it is that this doctrine forms part 
of the unspoken “ Credo ” of many of the otherwise 
best and kindest of human beings. Take, for in¬ 
stance, those amiable and benevolent people, the 
Welfeds, w’ho, as you know, have a town and 
a country house, are descended from a good old . 
family, and have lots of relations, rich and poor. 
Welfed has quite a name for kindness aird hospi¬ 
tality ; and wlien he meets even tliat distant con¬ 
nection of his, young Lord Wildoats, he grasps the 
lad’s hand with effusion and cries out 

“Why, what a time since we’ve seen )ou, Wdd- 
oats! When arc you coining to dine with usS.iy 
Monday, do ; and I’ll have your friend Sir Harry 
Pipeclay, and Lord Fanfare’s daughters, to meet 
you.” 

Also, as soon as the hunting season commences, 
does he not indite a cordial note to the same fast 
youth, whose tastes and manners must be a continual 
offence to the worthy old gentleman, urging him to 
spare a week at least to Welfed Hall, and promising 
him plenty of mounts if he does not care to bring 
his own cattle down to that out-of-the-way place foi , 
so short a time ? 

And am I blaming him for these marks of good¬ 
nature? Far from it. Only why, in Heaven’s name, I 
not extend the same kindness to his own nephew, | 
Jack Landless, who is as upright, steady, and gen- ; 
tlemanly a young fellow as wAlks the earth ; whose ^ 
father took higher rank than Wolfed in society ; 
who has been educated at Rugby and Oxford ; and 
who, ever since the Landless sm.isli-iit), has occupied 
a dingy stool in the City with equal honour and 
cheerfulness ? Jack Landless has the same scientific 
tastes as his uncle, and a better scat on horseback 
than Wildoats. Why doesn’t old Welfed seek him 
out, ask him to dinner, and invite some pleasant 
fellows and pretty girls to meet him? Why doesn’t 
he press Jack to spare them a week at Christmas, j 
and give him a mount in the hunting-field ? 

Why? 

It is not want of kindness to his young relatives ; 
for there must be more kindness in welcoming a 
scapegrace like Wildoats than a pleasant, honour¬ 
able fellow like Jack; and the latter would appreciate 
it ten times as much as the young nobleman, who 
votes Welfed “ a bore,’’ and sneers at the whole 
affair. Is It true that the mere fact of J ack’s poverty 
has not only robbed him of worldly comforts, but of 
his rightful place in society, and the rightful recog¬ 


nition of his merits? Indeed, I fear it is so; for the 
mere idea of treating young Landless as he does 
Wildoats and Pipeclay never even enters Mr. 
Welfed’s he.ad ; and it is not want of liking for h^ 
nephew, for the old gentleman speaks highly in his 
praise to his wife, and says— 

“ That boy behaves himself very creditably, my 
dear, and we musn’t forget to notice him. Let me 
see, we shall be all alone on Sunday. Suppose I 
tell him to come and dine here. It’ll be a kindness 
to the lad; and I say, tell him to go at ten o’clock; 
for, with dinner-parties every other night, I don’t 
want to be kept up late that evening.” 

And Jack goes; but he doesn’t feel grateful, for 
he is quite aware of the Wildcats and Pipeclay 
dinners, .and knows that on those festive occasions 
his utu'lo does not bring out his worst wine, or go to 
sleep .ifter dinner ; that his aunt docs not criticise 
her guests’ p.aients, or put them through an exami¬ 
nation as to their quarterly expenditure; neither 
does she say before ten o’clock, “Now, you w'on’t 
think me unkind, but we want to go to bed early; 
and 1 know you’ve to be at your office betimes of a 
morning.” Nor (worst of all !j does old Welfed put 
his hand in his pocket and present 'A’ikloats with 
a h.alf-sovcrcign, almost in the presence of the foot¬ 
man who o|)cns the door to let him out. 

Poor J.ick ! he takes trouble manfully enough ; 
but those dinners at Uncle Welfed’s stick in his 
throat, and he cuiscs the half-sovereign audibly as 
he trudges away fioin the door. 

“ Can’t they treat me like other men, instead of 
making me feel my poverty every minute ?” cries 
the young man bitteily. “ I’m as good as they are, 
hang them !” and this black ingratitude is all that 
the Welfeds’ kindness produces, simply because 
the young fellow has sense and spirit enough to 
know th.it courtesy and consideration, the treatment 
of one gentleman to another, are his due ; and that, 
till he receives those, kindness is but .a sorry and 
ungracious equivalent. 

The fact is, there is one great mistake at the root 
of the matter, the old mistake of .all, which rules 
this country, and this country only, till it has 
earned us the well-deserved title of a nation of 
shopkeepers—the slavish worship of Mammon; 
and till this is rectified—till we can learn to lift our 
eyes above the till, and recognise the fact that if 
relations arc equal in birth, money dilfcrences can, 
and ought to be, blotted out altogether from between 
them—rich and poor will never hang well together 
when they arc members of the same family. A. 
lady cannot be more than a lady, though she be a 
duchess ; a gentleman cannot be less than a gentle¬ 
man, though he have but sixpence in his pocket 
If it be a piece of presumptuous ill-breeding, to 
walk into Lady lll.mk’s drawing-room and take her 
to task for putting pearl-powder on her nose, it is 
exactly as bad to sit down in Cousin Dash’s poor 
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parlour and exclainv at her for wearing imitation 
iace in her caps. As bad, did I say ? Nay, it is a 
thousand times worse; for Lady Blank would 
order you out of her house, and Cousin Dash only 
wishes to do so, knowing the while that you con¬ 
sider her honoured by your presence. What do 
you think of a great brutal man who wantonly 
strikes a woman? Yet that is what you do who 
take on you to insult, however pettily, those of your 
blood who are poorer than yourselves, you good- 
natured, generous, kind-hearted people, who tell 
me that the thanklcssness of those thriftless Dashes 
has nearly broken your heart. 

Bah 1 there are heart-breaks which mend with 
surprising easiness ; while the pricks and stabs 
and bruises, which have given rise to them, bleed 
and rankle until only death has cast its healing 
balsam over every wound—the balsam of the grave. 
Did I not begin this paper by sneering at the poor 
relation? Upon my word, I fear I must conclude 
by condemning the rich brother, whose treatment 
has actually produced the worm he crushes. And, 
believe me, though I may be in the minority, yet 
am I not alone in my protest. Read “ The Adven¬ 
tures of Philip,” by the keenest and cleverest por¬ 
trayer of human nature who has ever e.xistcd in 
these modern days. Where Thackeray points it is 
pretty safe to follow. It may not be convcin.-nt 
always, it may not be pleasant often (have 1 not 
said how agreeable it is to be blind on occasions ?) 
but it is sure to hit the m.ark ; and oh ! my friends, 
if the telling of a thing be nasty, surely the thing 
told of is nastier. It is better to alter that than to 
hold your, tongue, to cut out a gangrened spot 
rather than cover it with sticking plaster, to remove 
evils for your own sakes, at least, that you may 
walk freely in God’s sunlight with your eyes open, 
and without the dread of a conscience-pnck from 
some unpleasant sight at every turn. 

There are people who do so (should I have 
WTitten these pages if I could not end them thus ?) 
—people who, acting on no spoken theory, unrecog- 


nisant even of their neighbours' error, unrecognised 
themselves for any ultra-pitch of delicacy, but sim¬ 
ply acting on that command. Do unto others as ye 
would that others do unto you, contrive to give as 
much pleasure and gratification to their poorer rela¬ 
tives as their neighbours give the reverse. It is in 
houses like these—all honour and blessing attend 
them!—at whose choicest dinner-parties the poor re¬ 
lation is never forgotten, and ever treated with even 
a larger share of courtesy and attention than that 
offered to wealthier guests ; down whose broad 
stairs the host himself conducts Laura Penniless 
and, bareheaded, places her in her hackney cab 
with the .same care as he tucks Lady Beta Brown 
into her cushioned barouche : at whe^e croquet- 
parties Jack Landless’s presence is made as much 
a favour as Lord Wildoats’: whose sons would as 
soon attempt to trifle with Lacy Lazarus as with 
Amaryllis Dives : whose owners will wrap a gift 
round with so much love and appreciation, as to 
make it seem that the recipient is rather conferring 
a favour than accepting one, and—still greater 
kindness sometimes—will even abstain from the 
luxury of giving when the gift could possibly remind 
their friend of his poverty, and thus confer a higher 
benefit than he who flings away hundreds in semi- 
contemptuous liberality. 

This is true refinement; this, the purest use of 
wealth. To give kindness whde you make believe 
even to yourself that you are receiving it ; to thank 
God for yout money as a means of bestowing 
pleasure, not mortification ; to rate a man for what 
he is, not for what he has; to feel equ-a'lly honoured 
by the friendship of your poorest as of your.richest 
relative, so they be but of equal merit ; to spare the 
feelings instead of wounding them—this is indeed 
the rarest proof of charity, that charity which “ is 
courteous, is kind, is not puffed up;” and for which, 
small thing as it seems, there shall be given a right 
royal measure, in that day when the members of 
one family, whether rich or poor, whether in rags or 
in velvet, shall meet together. Theo. Gift 


D A Y S P R I N G. 


’"HEN early blossoms dot the dells 
With gold, and white of crimson lip, 
And hedges, blue with blowing bells, 
Green tassels in the water dip. 

Young love is light, andovho can tcH 
The joy of lovers loving well ? 


The fairest dayshine is begun; 

The coloured tide of song and sccht j 
The joyous coming of the sun ; ■* 

The lime of village merriment. 

When laughter of the birds and trees 
Will set a lover’s heart at case. 


When Spring drops jewels in the lake. 
And sticks around it stem and stalk; 
And kingcups glimmer in the brake. 
And blackbirds to each other talk, 
True pleasure is a lover’s meed. 

And love in truth is love indeed. 


In the lane the cowslips grow ; 

Boughs are amorous of the streams; 

In the forest lovers go 
Down the rosy path of dreams. 

Fairies move the leaves above— . 

Life were nothing without love I 

Guy Roslvm. 
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THE STORY OF A MINIATURE, AS TOLD BY A PIECE OF GOLDSMITH’S WORK. 

fly THOMAS ARCHER. 



'as she stood WATCHiNO FOR HER LOVEK’s FLU 1* PEKING .SIGNAL. ’ 



IN FIVE CHAPTERS.—CHAITETl THE FIRST 


OT that I am made of gold, but of silver. 

.Silence is said to be golden, and speech 
silvern, therefore I shall speak : not so 
much of myself as of those amidst whom my latter 
28S-VOU IX. 


days have been passed. There was a time when, on 
rare occasions, I flushed with the glow of rare old 
Burgundy spiced with fragrant cinnamon j or, better 
still, held the essence of odorous flowers 
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into subtle liqueur t^t trembled with topaz hues, 
and reflected the deep glow of my burnished edge. 
Fotl am bowl, goblet, tazza, as the occasion serves, 
and there is a world of meaning in the dark depths 
of my reflections. Need 1 say that I am “old silver?” 
Perhaps work of Cellini, or it may be of some 
later hand—what do 1 know ? One thing I know : 
that it was in France I first saw the light, and. 
that, with the respect due to my birth and station, 
I held a place of honour in the house I was 
destined to adorn. That house was one of note in 
Languedoc, not that its owner was noble by birth, 
but he was of the great Protestant families—the 
old Huguenots—whose undaunted spirit Louis Qua- 
torze could not quell, even with the fortress that he 
built to frown them into submission, or with the 
dragonnadcs that wrecked their fortunes and their 
homes. 

They were troublous times even long after- i 
wards, when Anton Donneur, owner of looms and 
factory of velvet, went about with a serious face, as 
though he had met Hugon himself upon the bridge. 
Anton Dormeur was a man who kept his own 
counsel, and, as the persecutions, had been stayed, 
made money, hoping to rebuild the fortunes of his 
house for those two daughters, who were but 
children when his wife died and left a vacant 
place that never could be'filled. 

They were lovely—these girls—e.ach in a diffe¬ 
rent fashion. The elder, tall, slender, dark-haired,’ 
haughty, with the complexion of a peach; the 
younger, soft and fair, with locks that hung like 
silken skeins upon a neck of snow, and eyes of 
that dark changeful sheen that is either grey, or 
black, or blue, as you seek to look into their depths. 

Hers were the plump white fingers that pulled 
the delicate rose-leaves with which I was filled, and 
sprinkled subtle perfume on them, till all the air 
of that long gloomy room was fresh with the exhala¬ 
tions of a garden after evening rain. 

MaiiWlde, her dark, proud sister, loved lilies 
best, aiid set them in a jewelled vase that stood in 
the window next to mine. That vase perished 
in the great calamity that fell upon the house, and 
I was iunong the few relics that were saved. Alas 1 
the beautiful, imperious Mathilde perished also in 
those ■ evil times, and her sister followed her after 
tile fail! of .the Gironde, when she and her husband, 
Acbilte:Du&rge, were swept away in the tide of 
blood’ttint deluged Paris, and made its gutters run 
red. 

Yes, this beautiful creature, whose coming seemed 
to lighten the dim room in the old chfiteau with its 
hangings of amber damask, its gilded panels framed 
with long slips of looking-glass that had a mys¬ 
terious blackness like my own; with its satin chairs, 
its quaint carved cabinets, filled with rare knick- 
knacks of ivory carvings, jade-stones, jewelled 
daggers, boxes of filigree, and rare cups of porce¬ 


lain, like great opals, gleaming with strange lights 
that paled the pearls with which their rims were 
set. There were tables and tripods too, bear¬ 
ing. bronzes and Oriental jars filled with scented 
woods and spices; but it was over me that the 
sweet glowing face of Sara Dormeur bent, as she 
stood watching for her lover’s fluttering signal 
amidst the trees that belted the sloping parterre, 
beyond the broad stone balcony on which the win¬ 
dows opened. 

For the father, Anton Dormeur, was avesse to 
young Dufarge, who, though he belonged to a Pro¬ 
testant family among the tanners of Alais, was a 
man of the people, without that connection with 
the old regime which the Huguenots cherished, even 
though they suffered continually by the laws that 
kiijg and nobles put in force against them. 

Who docs not know how some of the dmigrfe 
in England—old, poverty-stricken, bed-ridden as 
many of them were at that time—waved their 
withered hands and screamed “ Vive le Bourbon !" 
after the downfall of Napoleon, and the restora¬ 
tion of the royal family ? So it was in olden 
times. The Protestants were loyal to the caste 
which yet refused to own them, though they were 
of the best blood in France, or owned them se¬ 
cretly and in fear, lest to be identified with the 
heretics might bring fire and sword upon themselves. 

Thus old Dormeur forb.ide Sara to have any 
more to say to Achille, but encouraged the lover of 
his eldest girl, a man of twice her age, the grim and 
saturnine Bartholde, by birth seigneur of an estate 
near Lozere, where however he lived only orf suffer¬ 
ance, for the seigneury had been abated after the 
persecutions following the Edict of Nantes, and 
though Bartholde was passing rich, he had aban¬ 
doned both title and the display that belonged to it. 

His was just such an alliance as the stately 
reserved manufacturer might have been supposed 
to choose for his eldest daughter, and, indfeed, 
after they were married he would go and stay for 
days together at his son-in-law’s house—a place 
less gloomy for him now that the light had gone 
out of his own ; for Sara had yielded to her hand¬ 
some young lover in his entreaties for a private 
marriage, after which they hoped and believed that 
the old man would relent. He never relented, or 
at least never to their knowledge. As his sweet 
fair daughter knelt to him, her golden hair stream¬ 
ing about her, her hands held up in supplication, 
he denounced her in words taken from Holy Scrip¬ 
ture, and would have struck her, but that the 
young husband stood with earnest eyes and folded 
arms—he having knelt in vain, or, as he said, 
bent his pride to his love for his sweet wife's s^e. 

So Sara Dufarge went out cursed, undowered, 
and an orphan, from the old house in Ldhguedoc, 
and P6re Dormeur was loft desolate indeed. 

Yet amidst the gloom that settled on his life, and 
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4he hard unyielding determination which resisted 
any attempts on the part of her sister to bring him 
to receive his disowned daughter again, the manu¬ 
facturer had frequent struggles with his pride and 
obstinacy. They were scarcely acknowledged even 
to himself. He thought he could trample the sug¬ 
gestions of nature under foot, and he succeeded in 
so far as to suffer in silence, and to make no sign 
of yielding, nor of admitting the possibility of fore¬ 
going his resentful purpose. 

He bad much to occupy his thoughts at that 
time, for there wore rumours of renewed persecu¬ 
tions of the Protestants by command of bishops and 
clergy. Not contented with refusing them the 
legal registration of marriage and the certificate of 
death, it was said that a general confiscation of 
property Iwas ordained, and that recantation or 
death by fire and sword might once more be the 
doom of,the sectaries. Anton Dormeur was fre¬ 
quently at Alqis with Bartholdc, and the people 
there whispered that it would go hard with the 
manufacturer when the dragoons came. He had 
already made some preparations, however. Al¬ 
ways in communication with the refugees that had 
settled here in Spitalfields and Coventry, he held 
money in England. This was pretty well under¬ 
stood, but what few people knew was that for weeks 
before the blow fell he had had a vessel ready, and 
that some of his most valuable effects and mer¬ 
chandise was stowed among the cargo. I was on 
board this vessel myself, hidden .away in a case, 
where I was surrounded by silk brocade and vel¬ 
vet, clothes, and lace. For days we swung with 
the tide, waiting for Anton Dormeur, who sought 
to bring his daughter Mathildc and her husband, 
with their child, to be his companions in flight. 
But Bartholdc delayed, loth to part from his birth¬ 
right. I know not all that happened—how should 
I when I was shut up in darkness by a wharf-side 
miles away ?—^but this I know, that Bartholdc and 
his little boy—the first and only child—were on a 
visit to the old lonely house arid its grave master, 
when a messenger, his horse covered with blood 
and foam, came thundering at the door, with the 
fearful intelligence that the alarum was ringing at 
Alais, and that the persecutions of the Protestants 
had begun. 

Bartholdc was in the saddle in a minute. 

“ Stay for nothing, but bring my daughter. Come 
on straight for your lives to Saint Jean,” said the old 
man. “ There will be post-horses there, and I will 
order relays along the road where the people know 
me. Meantime I will take the boy; he will be safe 
with me.” 

What do I know?—Only that they never met 
again in this world. Bartholdc died fighting on 
his own threshold; his wife, the beautiful Ma- 
thilde, perished, perhaps, in the flames. At all 
events, a wild figure was seen at an upper window 


just before the great leaden roof curled up and fell. 
Fire and sword spread in a widening circle round 
that devoted district; the chateau of Anton Ddr- 
meur was sacked. Achille Dufarge and his wife, 
the lovely Sara, were in Paris, where no word 
reached them till long after, and then only by a 
stranger, an old workman of the factory in Langue¬ 
doc ; so the months went by, and then came the 
awful recoil that put an end to a dynasty, and en¬ 
throned the guillotine. When the revolution had 
passed out of the hands of men, and the destinies 
of France seemed to be in the keeping of the para¬ 
lytic Couthon and the bloodstained Barrfere, the 
old man and his grandson were in England; age 
with its remorse—youth with its vague and tmdis- 
ciplincd longings. 

*#*##*«# 

On the doorposts of a tall gaunt-looking house, in 
a street of that queer neighbourhood lying between 
Spitalfields and Norton Folgate, and known as 
“ The Liberty of the Old Artillery Ground,” might 
be seen the words “A. Dormeur, Silk Manufacturer.” 

It was a dim-looking place enough, where the 
yellow blinds were nearly always drawn over the 
front windows, and the summer’s dust collected in 
the corners of the high flight of steps, and was 
blown round and round in little eddies, along with 
bits of string and snippings of patterns or shreds of 
silk and cotton. The front door stood open every 
day from ten till five, to give buyers access to the 
warehouse, in which Anton Dormeur—older, more- 
wthcred, slightly bent, and with a set look upon his 
face which even his rare smile failed to disturb 
—unrolled pieces of silk, made bargains, examined 
with a critical eye and with the aid of a magnifying 
glass the fabrics brought in by the weavers, and 
in fact carried on his trade as though he had 
for ever been separated from the tragedy whieh 
befel him in Languedoc nearly fourteen years 
before. 

And yet that heavy affliction darkens his mind 
to-day as he rolls and unrolls his silks, or care¬ 
fully matches the skeins that have come from the 
dyers with the patterns that lie before him. The 
sun is shining through the windows, the lower 
panes of which are dulled in order to obtain a clear 
high light; but the cloud upon his puckered brow is 
not lighted. Hour by hour the warehouse dock 
ticks away the afternoon. Customers have de¬ 
parted ; the sound of the scale and the clatter of 
reels and bobbins, in another warehouse beyond 
the long passage, have ceased since midday. 

Presently some passing thought too bitter for 
absolute self-control crosses the old man’s mind, 
and he bows down his grey head for a moment 
upon his folded hands; but the next instant Ranees 
round with the half-startled look of a man who 
fears he has betrayed himself, and is busy efver 
his patterns again as he notes that a young man at 
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the other end of the room is regarding him with a 
wittiul, pitying look. 

“Come, Antoine,” he says, “ you have had a long 
day’s work, ud we dined early; it is time you had 
finished your ledger for the day. Come and help 
me put up these pieces, and then get you into the 
fresh air. Would that I could make the old house 
more cheerful for thee, boy; but remember it is 
all- ^ne own one day, and do not add to the 
sorrows of the past, anxiety tor the future.” 

'.The young man had come to his side—a slender, 
handsome fellow, with an olive cheek, curling 
hair, and a dark eye both frank and fearless. 

“ And you, grandpfere,” he said, touching the old 
man’s hand ; “ why will not you go out and seek 
some change from your dull life? What sorrow 
is it that seems to press so hard on you to-day, 
and why do you think it necessary to give me 
words of warning? What shadow has come be¬ 
tween us?” 

“ What shadow ? ” echoed the old man, peering 
at him_from under his bent brows. “ None of my 
throwing, boy; but do you forget what day it is? 
A dark anniversary for me, if not for you ; and 
I scarcely thought you would have let it pass 
without a thought. Nay, I need not wish its 
darkness to lie on you for ever either; but, 
Antoine, remember you arc all I have left. In 
,my silent, lonely life, and this dull house—and I 
..always a reserved and seeming loveless man— 
you may well pine for something more, some 
.lighter, gayer time, and ever brood over the means 
tp find it. But remember, my son, that you are 
by birth above the paltry pleasures of the herd; 
that you can come to me and ask for money if 
you covet some pastime that befits you ; that you 
need conceal nothing from me—^have no friend 
,ihat I may not know also.” 


Antoine’s foce flushed for a moment It was 
seldom, indeed, that his grandfather spoke in 
a voice so tender and so yearning. Almost insensi¬ 
bly his arm stole round the old man’s neck. 

“ What is it ?’ he said again. “ What have I done ?” 

“ I accuse you of nothing, lad,” replied his grand¬ 
father, gently disengaging himself “I thought 
perhaps your tastes may have needed more money. 
You do not gamble, Antoine ; you are never out 
late, for I can hear you come in, and the sound of 
your violin penetrates to my room, so that I know 
when you arc at home. 1 don’t expect you' to be 
always with me ; I would not have it so; but when 
you want money-” 

“ Grandfather,” said the young man hastily, “ I 
know not what you mean. Have I ever asked for 
more than the allowance you make me ? Do I 
complain ? Except for the two or three’ bills that 
you have paid for me of your own free will, do I 
exceed your bounty ? ” 

“ Talk not of bounty, boy,” said the elder, flush¬ 
ing in his turn. “ Antoine, could you read my heart 
you would see that all I desire is to show to you the 
love that the world would give me no credit for, that 
my own children even, thy—thy mother, Antoine, 
and—and S.ara—ah ! leave me just now, my dear; 
I am surely growing old and childish, but I have 
still enough of the old manhood left not to wish 
even my grandson to witness my weakness. Leave 
me, boy, and let us meet at supper in my room. I 
shall go out presently to see old Pierre, and if I 
can to bring him home with me. Poor old faithful 
Pierre ! ” 

The young man slowly left the warehouse^ and 
ascended the stairs into the house, when he shut 
himself in his own room, and flung himself into a 
chair, in profound dejection. 

SND OP CliAFTBR THIS FIRST. 
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BY THE AUTJIOR OP “EPISODES IN AN OBSCURE tlFE.’' 
A PAIR OF MUDLARKS. 


HE river no longer lapped against 
the lower stairs ; the raised stone 
causeway, that sloped from their 
foot to the water, rose bare above 
the pebbly hard, and green-brown 
mud. One wherry had been 
dragged down to the foot of the 
causeway, in readiness for almost despaired-of pas- 


hands from his pockets, in order to take his pipe 
from his mouth and adjust the tobacco. On 
these occasions he growled down a word or two 
to another smoking ancient mariner, attired in a 
chapped sou’-wester, a faded comforter, a pea-jacket 
with only two of its big hom-butlons on it, and a 
pair of blue breeches patched with green cloth at 
the knees, who sat upon the gunwale of one 


sengers ; half a dozen others were huddled high and of the boats, kicking his heels against its side, 
dry at the foot of the stairs ; another lay, bottom 'When addressed, the second waterman, ■without 


upwards, at the top. By it stood an old water- taking his pipe from his mouth, growled a few 
man, in a glazed round hat, sleeved brass-buttoned words in reply, and then went on kicking his heels; 
waistcoat, and brown pair of breeches patched in whilst the first, having replaced his pipe, began 
places with canvas. Occasionally he removed his again to stamp his feet in a “ Bruin-dance ” to warm 
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his numb toes—for a biting north-east wind, threat¬ 
ening frost, was blowing across the river. “ L’ftge 
d’or, qu’une aveugle tradition a placO jusqu’ici 
dans le passd,” says St. Simon, “ est devant nous; ” 
but London watermen are no St. Simonians. The 
old fellows were lamenting their lost golden age, 
when watermen took more in a day than now they 
earn in a fortnight. “ Might jist as well be a mud¬ 
lark,” growled one old boy. 

“ Poor beggars 1 ” answered his comrade, with a 
mingled contempt and pity in his tone which 
showed that he thought that, after all, watermen 
had not sunk quite so low as that. Some baker’s 
dozen of mudlarks could be seen from the stairs ; 
an old man dressed in what seemed to have been 
once a woman’s caped cloak, the black stripes 
and the green ground of the pattern equally al¬ 
most obliterated by grease ; an old woman with a 
nut-eracker nose and chin, which almost dipped 
into the filthy slush into which she peered, and 
dirty flesh as well as a scrap or two of dirty linen 
showing through the slashes of her burst gown, 
over which, for “ warmth’s sake,” she wore a tippet 
of ragged sack-cloth ; and a flock of frowsy, 
touzled-headcd youngsters—a good many with no 
covering to the touzled heads—of every variety of 
grimy tatteredness: some with their petticoats 
kilted or their trousers tucked up mid-thigh high, 
but most with petticoats and trousers which 
saved their owners trouble in that way, through 
being normally abbreviated to the regul.ation 
wading-measure. With their bags and their b is- 
kets—both, but for scraps of miscellaneous material 
put in loose to stop the leaks, very much like 
Danaidian buckets — with their old hats, and 
kettles, and pots and pans—the mudlarks, young 
and old, groped backwards and forwards along 
the hard, which plum-pudding-stoned their bare 
feet with little pebbles, paddled in the chilly 
■ slush, or splashed like shrimpers in the margin of 
the water. 

Everything almost seemed fish that came to their 
very miserable nets. If any one wants to know 
the value of seeming rubbish, the straits to which 
people are put sometimes to procure a subsistence 
in this vast “ London ”—whose very vastness, how¬ 
ever, through the multitude of paltry waifs which it 
furnishes, enables a little army of human strays to 
live alter a fashion: a miserable fashion, but no¬ 
where else could such a multitude of such people 
live in any fashion—let him take his seat in one of 
those queer bter-and-tobacco-scented, many-angled, 
notched - tabled rooms of public - houses, often 
weather-boarded, whose backs give on the river, 
and watch mudlarks at work. They poimce upon 
little knobs of coal as if they were' “ real Whitby 
jet” brooches; lovingly coil up limp lengths of 
sodden rope that look like drowned, putrefying 
snakes; wrangle over broken bones which starving 


dogs would relinquish to one another without a 
snarl; make prize of bits of wood which seem about- 
as valuable; exult over a rusty iron bolt or lock, 
and can scarce believe their delighted eyes when 
their grubby hands have fished up half a dozen 
verdigrised copper nails. 

Watch the poor creatures clustering about that 
heeled-over schooner, out of which [coal is being 
whipped; see them clambering up the stranded 
black coal-lighters, which, though “empty,” may 
still hold coal that will be worth their taking ; feel¬ 
ing in the muddy channel meandering in front of 
the shipwrights’ closed dock, and reproachfuHy 
eyeing the shut gates which bar them out from 
precious spoil; creeping as near as the indignantly 
barking dogs on board will permit, tO the high- 
piled hay-and-straw and other craft beached stem 
on in ranks upon the hards, lying broadside and 
lobside beneath the dangling crane-chains of 
many-floored warehouses and mills, flush with the 
water when the tide is in, or jammed into dark 
clefts between those towering piles. And what do 
the poor creatures get for their dismal groping in 
all weathers? If a mudlark clears sixpence in a 
day, he thinks himself a most lucky mudlark—often 
he gets far less than that—sometimes he gets no¬ 
thing. 

The incoming tide gradually drives the mud¬ 
larks ashore. They tramp in file up the stairs,, 
printing fresh muddy footprints on the stones, and 
sprinkling them with unfragrant drippings from their 
drenched garments. 

“ What luck, old gal ? ” asks a waterman of the 
nut-cracker-visaged old woman. 

“Same’s ever,” she answers at once, without 
looking round, in a tone .almost too sleepy to be 
peevish. 

Her bag looks full, but if her luck to-day has only 
been her usual fortune, the bulky find under which 
she bends cannot be very valuable—if one may 
judge by her appearance. 

She slinks’ off to her lair, followed by an imp 
bearing a rusty crumpled colander, piled with itt 
find. Its sex is indistinguishable. It has long 
mud-hued hair hanging down in a mat over its 
shoulders. Through the hair one gets a glimpse 
of a never-washed little face, whose only sign of 
intelligence is an occasional glance of wickfid 
knowingness. The imp is clad in a corduroy 
waistcoat, sleeved like the round-hatted old water¬ 
man’s ; the sleeves are turned back at the wrists, to 
enable the grubby little hands at the end of stick¬ 
like little arms to find their way out. What Other 
clothes, if any, the imp has on, it is impossible to 
say, since the waistcoat comes down to its kibed 
little heels—bare of everything except ingraJbed 
dirt, thickly lacquered with a fresh lay«r of mal¬ 
odorous slime—like the Ulster great-coats in which 
men make Noah’s-ark guys of themselves now-*- 
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and though some of the bone buttons are 
o^, the cafwcioos overlapping double breast quite 
hi^s the no doubt sidnny little frame within. 

“Poor ole Sue!” said the round,-hatted old 
waterman} “an’yet she wom’t a bad-looking young 
’ooman once upon a time.” 

“ Wdl, you ain’t a chicken, but that must ha’ 
been Jong: afore your time, Sam,” interjected a 
younger comrade who had joined Sam on the 
stairs'head. 

“ No, ’tain’t,” answered Sam. “ I don’t mean as 
I can remember her so’s to’ve kep’ company wi’ 
’er, or the like o’ that; but when I was about ’alf- 
way through my ’prenticeship, she come to live ’ere. 
She were fresh from the country, jist married, an’ 
an unkimmon pretty young wife she were, though 
she do look a deal more like a guy now, or a 
Pimch-and-Judy show.” 

“Boat, sir—^boat?” the watermen had greeted 
me with, when I first made my appearance on the 
stairs, and they had naturally looked rather glumpy 
when they found that I did not want one, especially 
since they could not make out what I did want— 
except to stare at the river, and perhaps listen to 
them. The round-hatted old fellow answered me 
civilly enough however when, interested by what he 
had said, I tried to get into conversation with him. 

“ About ole Sue ? Oh, yes, I can tell yc all I 
know about her, sir, if you want to know it, but I 
can do talkin’ as well walkin’ as standin’. I was 
jist thinkin’ o’ goin’ ’ome to git a bit of a warm, 
for it’s no good waitin’ about ’ere any longer sich a 
day as this.” 

I proposed that, instead of going home for his 
“ warm,” he should have a drop of hot spiced beer 
in the river-side room from which I had recently 
issued. 

He accepted my invitation nothing loth, and thus 
discoursed over his steaming pewter:— 

“As I was a-sayin’, sir, I remember poor old 
Sue when she was fust married. From the country 
she come. The chap she was married to was a 
ship’s butcher, leastways the son o’ one, and went 
down into the country to look arter beasts an’ so 
on, an’ that’s ’ow he fell in wi’ ’er. There was a 
good many young chaps enwied him his luck when 
they saw the wife he’d got, but there was never a 
word said agin 'er—not that way. They was like 
a pair o’ turtle-doves or two young pigeons, as the 
Scrqttur’ says, when they was fust married, and a 
nice little family they ’ad—most on ’em gals, as 
took arter their mother in their'looks. The youn^ 
chap went pardners wi’ his father, an’ they was 
goin’ ahead like steam, when all of a suddint they 
blew up; jist like one o’ them precious kittles that’s 
sp*!!! our trade. The ole feller never ’eld his ’ead 
hup agin. The young chap ’ired hisself as journey¬ 
man to another butcher, but he’d ’ad one for ’is- 
sdf’too. To keep his sperrits up he took to 


drinkin’; an’ beat his wife an’ starved his children. 
At last he went downright to the bad—ran away 
an’ was never heerd on arterwards; an’ nobody 
missed him, ’cept ’twas Sue. His youngsters had 
got to ’ate him, an’ make game on him . when he 
were too far gone to drub ’em; but she’d stuck to 
him through all, an’ kep’ fond on him, some’ow, for 
all his drubbin’s. They’re queer cattle, is women. 
There's my ole ’ooman, now, as I never laid a 
finger on, or crossed ’er—not to speak on—pin a 
single thing she wished ; an’ yet she hain’t ’alf the 
respec’ for me as them as has cotched Tartars has 
for them. She wouldn’t order me about as she do, 
if I’d given ’er every now and then a jolly good 
boatin’. 

** * A ’ooman, a dog, and a walinit>tree, 

Tlic more you hit ’cut, the better they be.* 

“ I don't ’old, though, with them as is for ever 
thrashin’ their missises. They gits used to it, and 
so it loses its effee’—but now and again it’s as well 
to let a ’ooman feel the weight o’ your ’and, jist to 
show ’er who’s master.” 

I quoted the well-known sentiment, “ The man 
who lays,” etc. 

“ Oh, yes,” continued the old man, at first in a 
tone of contemptuous offendedness, “ I’ve heerd 
the sailor chap a-spoutin’ that at the theaytur. 
That’s all wery well in a play, but sailors is as free 
wi’ their fists as other folks when a ’ooman riles 
’em, an’ if you was to know ’ow haggerawatin’ our 
wives sometimes is—1 don’t know ’ow’t may be 
wi’ ladies—you’d wonder they didn’t git walloped 
horfener than they does. It’s all wery fine to talk 
about not layin’ ycr ’and on a ’ooman, but what are 
you to do, if you can’t keep the ’ooman from layin’ 
of ’er ’ands on you ? But I was a-talkin’ about Sue, 
poor ole gal. There she were left wi’ all them bairns 
to look arter, an’ ’ard she tried. Work her fingers 
off, she would, but as they growed hup they was no 
comfort to ’cr. She’d no. time to look arter ’em, 
you see, when she was a-slavin’ at the wash-tub. 
They run about the streets, an’ did as they liked. 
There was on’y two boys. One on ’em went to sea, 
an’ we never heerd no more on him. I don’t know 
what become o’ t’other. There was ’alf a dozen 
gals or so. None on ’em come to no good. Some 
on ’em married, an’ some on ’em didn’t, but there 
worn’t much to choose betwi.\t ’em. ’Tain’t to be 
wondered at that Sue got to be a bit too fond o’ 
drink, when she could git it, poor ole girl. You 
see, they give it ’er at the ’ouses where she went 
washin’ an’ sich, an’so she got to know the comfort 
on it. Folks said as she drank when she was fust 
married, but it’s my belief as ’twas all a fib. It 
was the women as said it, as was enwioas of the 
colour she ’ad. A fine ’igh colour it were, but not 
a bit more like drinkin’ nor a rose is like a radish. 
She were fair druv to drinkin’, was poor ole Sue, 
by her ’ard life, an’ then the wery folte as ’ad give 
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her the gin at their ’ou«es wouldn’t give her no 
more work. She couldn’t git no more washin’, nor^ 
charin’^ nor nufSnk. Down she sunk, poor ole gal,' 
till she come to mudlarkin’, an’ that she’ve been 
starvin’ at this ten year. ’Ow she 'olds hout’s a 
myst’ry to me—a frost’ll finish her hoff some night, 
I expec’—but she must ha’ ’ad a rare constitooshun 
to stand all she’s stood—sorrer, an’ slavin’, an’ 
drinkin’, an’ starvin’. A gran’ thing is a fine con¬ 
stitooshun, sir ; but them as has got ’em is mostly 
fools—^they takea liberties with theirselves. If they 
didn’t, it’s my belief as they’d live pretty nigh for 
ever, if they didn't git drownded, or killed by 
ai^dint some’ow.” 

“ Oh, that young limb,” my informant proceeded, 
when I asked about the old woman’s young com¬ 
panion. “ That’s poor ole Sue’s youngest daugh¬ 
ter’s youngest. A reg’lar character he is, the 
owdacious young toad! I guess he’s forgotten 
more wickedness than you ever knowed, sir. He 
'on’t be a mudlark long artcr poor ole Sue’s gone. 


A thief, an’ wuss, that’s what he'll be. He’s '^it^ 
his ’and at it a’ready, the sarcy young rasea|,t 
Poor ole Sue might be comfor’blcr if she’d let hiin 
steal, but that she won’t, an’ the on’y good thing 
about the young scamp is that he minds-his 
granny. <.■ 

“ If you’d like to see where the ole ’ooman lives, 
there it is,” said my waterman, pointing up the 
lane, when we were parting at the door of the 
hostelry. 

What he pointed at was the dilapidated, pigsty- 
like, built-out back-kitchen of a tumble-down 
house, which could find no paying tenants even in 
that densely populated neighbourhood, and had 
been appropriated accordingly by squatters. 

“An’ if the ole ’ooman’s in as you go by^ an’ 
you’ve a shillin’ to spare, you might do wuss than 
if you give it to her, sir,” the old man, who had 
grown sentimental over his spiced beer, remarked 
in conclusion. “ She were a wery fine young 
’ooman once upon a time.” 
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CHAPTER THE THIRD. 

THE BOOK OF FATE. 

She stood at the door of the cottage. A clear day. 
She could see miles of the bare coast-line guarded 
by its savage battlements of rock; the busy port of 
Kingshaven, nestling in its natural bay, and behind, 
long stretches of moorland melting into fields of 
ripe grain, which rolled upward to the mountains, 
whose bright green plains hung upon the edge of 
black valleys. Before her, the opal sea, alw.ays 
restless, often furious, flecked with foam and fishing 
smacks. The colour deepened as the waters reached 
the horizon, and through a white haze mingled with 
the sky. All the wrath of the sea appeared to be 
close at hand; out yonder there seemed to be a 
placid mere, from which came long sweeping waves, 
graceful, and so calm in their strength, lifting their 
white crests, beneath which flashed the colours of 
the rainbow, trembling an instant in the sunlight, 
then dipping and curving with such gentle lines 
shoreward, that it seemed a lover in his happiest 
mood hastening to kiss his mistress. But as they 
neared the shore the waves became turbulent, 
rose in white jagged points, broke in spiteful foam 
upon the rocks, and retired moaning, disappointed. 
Within that hazy horizon line those who looked 
from skore saw, for themselves or those who were 
dear to them, rough work and danger enough; 
beyond it, the discontented or ambitious imagined 


mysterious possibilities, and gazed long, with vague 
yearnings ; until, by-and-by, quickened by neces¬ 
sity or hope, some broke the ties of the old , home, 
and sailed out into the mists of new worlds, to find 
fortune or despair. 

At times Tccnic was conscious of these vague 
yc.arnings, and became restless as the sea she loved. 

There was a large dove-cot above the door of the 
cottage; the pigeons were continually fluttering 
about the roof, cooing and pluming themselves. 
They were Tcenie’s pets ; they would gather around 
her, sit on her shoulders, on her arms, and peck 
from her hand, but they took flight as soon as a 
second person appeared. This familiarity mth 
animals was reg.irded as another element of un* 
canniness in her character. 

The pigeons were flocking about her now. One 
fine fellow, with a grand sheeny blue breast,, mats 
marching up and down before her, crrr-ooii^- 
dipping his head at intervals to give emphasis 
his guttural notes, and patronising,his mates’sflA 
all the pomposity of the provost at a tea-meeting. 
Teenie spoke to her pets occasionally, but she was 
much occupied lookitig down the road towjurdsthe 
village which lay below her, Kingsfiaven behind 
yellow and black in the sunlight, its church tower 
and dissenting steeple rising sharp and clear against 
the sky. 

She stood with the left hand resUng on .her 
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the ^er now playing with the fringe of the little fire. The chap-books comprised sheets of songs, 
Wue scarf which was pinned round her neck, and anecdotes—not always particular in regard to ddi- 
. a^n raised to shade her eyes from the bright rays cacy—tales of the Covenant Martyrs, sermons, 
of the sun. A tall sinewy lass, with wavy fair hair, biographies (one sheet contained the lives of all 
and plenty of it, hanging down her back; big blue the Kings of England, from Arthur to George III.), 
eyes ; soft rounded features, sun-browned and and half a dozen different instructors in the arts of 
healthful Her dress a simple stuff gown, apron fortune-telling and charm-working, each professing 
white stockings, and thick-soled shoes. There was to unveil the future to the dullest eyes. Amongst 
a sense of grace and strength in her appearance-— the sheets of verse, “ Chevy Chase” and “ Thrummy 
beauty, in fact; the light of blissful ignorance o! Cap ” were the most popular. Of the serious works 
sorrow in her eyes, and a smile on her lips. a favourite one was “ The Life mnd Wonderful 

She saw a woman with a square yellow basket on Prophecies of Donald Cargill, who was Executed at 
"her «m, marching up the hill. Tcenie’s whole the Cross of Edinburgh on the 26th July, 1680, for 
face" beamed with delight; pressing her elbows to his Adherence to the Covenant and Work of Refor- 
her sides, her pets were scattered right and left as mation.” The most read of the ghost-stories was 
she sprang forward to meet the woman, all the “The Laird of Cool’s Ghostwhilst by far the 
poetry ofemotion in herjoyfiil bounding pace. best relished of the humorous sheets was “The 
“ Have you gotten it, Ailie ?” she cried. Life and Wonderful Sayings of Geordie Buchanan, 

Alison nodded, and Teenie clapped her hands the King’s Fool.” That was George Buchanan the 
gleefully. poet and historian, who, when tutor to the Scottish 

“Eh, but that’s fine ! Come on; let's try it at Solomon, proved his independence by quickening 
once I” the wits of his majesty by the help of a birch—and 

Catching the woman’s sleeve, she dragged her he became famous amongst his countrymen in 
towards the house, impatient of her pace, although later days as the King’s Fool! 

Alison Burges, having the bones and muscles of a The chief favourite of the fortune-telling sheets 
man, walked with the stride of one. Alison was was the one which Alison held in her hand, en- 
abont sixty—clean, neat, and fresh, from the white titled “ Napoleon Bonaparte’s Book of Fate.” 
cap with its huge frill on her head to the clumsy but Beneath the title was a smudgy wood engraving 
serwceable boots on her feet. She had long dry which represented Bonaparte, in dancing pumps 
features, marked with red marble lines; pale grey with round buckles, standing on a roc6; arpis 
eyes, in which there was plenty of shrewdness, bpt folded on his breast, head bowed, and the smear 
not a glimpse of tenderness apparent. She yielded of ink intended to indicate his eyes, supposed to 
to the impulsive girl, but neither smiled nor frowned, be gazing sadly into space, or at four black spots 
Iniude the house, Alison placed the basket on the beneath him which symbolised anything the imagi- 
Uble, wiped her dry mouth with the corner of her nation of the onlooker might suggest, 
aprtm, rested her hands on her sides, and then, Turning over the leaf Teenie saw a curious table, 
shaking her head slowly, she exclaimed, in a sing- called grandly “ The Oracolum." She had not 
song tone which might have indicated pity or the least idea what that hard word meant, and 
smprise, or both— ' therefore looked with some awe at the mystery, 

“ Eh, Teenie, Teenie, you may die for want o’ The table was divided into small squares, each 
breath, but no for want 0’ wiles.” occupied by a letter of the alphabet; along the top 

Teenie laughed, and said, “ Haste you.” were a series of asterisks arranged in various forms, 

Alison deliberately sat down on a wooden chair, thus— 
the back of which formed a rough imitation of a 
lyre. Then she lifted her skirts, and after much 
fumbling found a capacious leathern pouch, from 
which she produced a small pamphlet, printed on 
dingy coarse paper. This Alison handled respect¬ 
fully, and laying it on her knee with much care 
smoothed out the creases. and so on. The left-hand side of the page was 

The sun seemed to flash on Teenie’s face. She occupied by sixteen interesting questions :—i. Sh^ 
dropped on her knees, crying— » 1 obtain my wish ? 2. Shall I have success in my 

' “ Let’s see it; let’s see it!” undertakings ? 3. Shall 1 gain or lose in my cause ? 

It was one of those penny chap-books which at 4. Shall I have to live in foreign parts ? eta 
one time were extensively sold throughout the This looked delightfully cabalistic and prO'intsed 
country by pedlars, and which constituted the chief some amusement 

literature of the people, affording them, in the long But there was no suspicion of fun in Alison's 
winter evenings, delight, wonder, and material for mind. She understood the working of the oracle 
conversation when they gathered round the kitchen and respected it She made Teenie write at random 
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four lines of dots.. They counted the first line and 
found that the number of the dots was even, so 
Teenie was told to mark two dots opposite the end 
of the first line. The number of the next line was 
odd, so one dot was scored beneath the first two ; 
the third line even—two dots again; the fourth 
line odd, which gave one dot; the whole pro¬ 
ducing a figure like this—• . ‘ . and correspond¬ 
ing with the second square of asterisks. 

“ Now," said Alison solemnly, and lowering her 


* # * “ Whatever your desires are, for the pre^nt 

• * * decline them.” 

The light of expectation and hope left the girFs 
face. She knotted the fringe of her scarf and 
absently tried to unravel it. Then she laughed ai 
if at her own doubts, and said boldly— 

“ We’ll try it again, Ailie.” 

Alison was astounded at this irreverence. 
‘‘‘You’re not allowed to try the sante question 
twice in the same day ; it’s no lucky, and it would 
spoil the charm.” 



voice as if fearing to mar the spell which was 
being worked, “ what question would you like to 
speir ? ” 

A moment of hesitation, and Teenie pointed to 
the first question— 

“ Shall 1 obtain my wish ? ” 

Alison traced with her forefinger the line of the 
question till it came to the letter B, beneath the 
asterisks corresponding with the form of Tcenie’s 
six dots. She wetted her thumb, and slowly turned 
over the leaves till she came to the page at the top 
of which'was a big black B. Down the side of the 
p«^ were asterisks similar to those of the “ Ora- 
culum," and opposite the second figure was the 
answer to Teenie’s question— 


“Then we'll try another one,” cried fearlesa 
Teenie. 

The dotting process was repeated, and after 
grave consideration Teenie sought the answer to 
this important question— 

” Does the person love and regard me?” 

The answer was found—“ This love is from the 
heart and will continue until death.” 

“ That’s fine ! ” she cried, delighted and ready 
to believe in the oracle, now that its promise 
accorded with her wishes. She repeated the grati¬ 
fying words with a kind of wondering pleasure, as 
if listening to some one. 

She M'ould try her luck again, and now, with 
something of the reckless or defiant spirit in 
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whifh the gambler throws his last slake, she de¬ 
manded-^ 

“ Will the tnaniage be prosperous ? ” ^ 

The fmswer ,was given—“ Various misfortunes 
will attend this marriage." 

“.It’s just nonsense,” Teenie exclaimed, jumping 
up, indignant. But the cloud passed immediately; 
she stooped and whispered to Alison, “ And the 
book docs not tell true—for I’ve got my wish, 
and there he is at the door 

CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 

YOUNO DALMAIIOy. 

It was Walter Burnett, Dalmaho/s son, who w.as 
at the door. And what was the Laird’s son doing 
there ? People had been asking that question fre¬ 
quently of late, with suggestive looks, sly winks, 
or foreboding shakes of the head. There was no 
particular reason for this questioning, except that 
he was the Laird’s son and she was Dan Thor- 
ston’s daughter. But Walter—or young Dalmahoy, 
as he was generally called to distinguished him 
from his father, old Dalmahoy — Walter had 
been from childhood accustomed to visit the 
cottage. 

He used to go out fishing with Thorston, and 
Teenie—a bare-leggcd cutty then, flying about in 
healthy recklessness—used to find bait for the big 
boy, who brought her handfuls of sweeties in ex¬ 
change. Often she would go out in the boat with 
them, and she would mend Walter’s lines, or bait 
the hpoks when the fish was taking fast, whilst 
Thorston sat guiding the bark, watching the sail, 
and attending to his own lines. The boat leaping 
over the waves, the brown sail flapping between the 
man and the children, the latter would gossip in 
this fashion:— 

She : “ Ha’e you got a bite? ’’ 

He ; “I think there was a nibble.” 

“ Your bait will be off.” 

“ Ho, I saw the float bobbin’—there !—aha. I’ve 
got him this time 1 ” 

He would draw in the line, hand-over-hand, she 
bending over the side, eyes wide, c.agcrly watching 
the arrival of the pri^e. Then at the first silvery 
flash in the water, she would clap her hands, crying— 

“ Eh, it’s a fine ane—it’s a codlin—ca’ canny or 
you’ll miss him.” 

That accident happened occasionally, when 
Walter in his enthusiasm, panting and anxious, 
sensible that the hook was not,sccure in the gills 
■of the fish, was straining his strength as if to 
convey the energy of his own desire into the line; 
the prize rose to the surface, half out of the water, 
and then—snap! a silver gleam, and fish and hook 
disappeared, a wave washing the boy’s heated 
face with spray. 

“Hoot, you fool!” was Tcenie’s exclamation. 


“ you’ve lost him, and he was such a bonnie one. 
You’ll no get another chance like that." 

And she would turn contemptuously from him to 
the lines, whilst Walter, looking sheepish and dis¬ 
appointed, would humbly prepare to try his fortune 
again. 

“ You canna catch a’ the fish in the sea,” Dan 
would say consolingly, as he quietly hauled in a 
brace of whitings. 

The brave breeze, the refreshing salt smell of 
the sea, the inspiring pulsations of the boat, and 
another “ bite,” presently dispelled from ,the boy’s 
mind all remembrance of his disappointment, and 
from Tcenie’s all sense of scorn. 

“ There now! ’’ he would shout, his cheeks 
glowing with joy, as success rewarded his next 
eJ'forl. 

“ Man, but that’s fine! ’’ says Teenie, sharing 
his joy. 

There never was the least shyness between 
them, and no thought of degree. The only dif¬ 
ference Teenie was conscious of observing between 
Walter and the other boys of the neighbourhood 
was, that his clothes were never ragged and seldom 
patched — they were patched sometimes. The 
material of them—a rough tweed—was not in 
childish eyes a bit finer than the coarse home- 
spun of the other loons. Then, like them, he went 
to the parish school, got his palmies like the rest, 
scrambled and fought amongst them, conquered or 
got beaten just like an ordinary boy. It was the 
proper training for a sturdy youth ; and even if he 
had been in the least priggish or “ upsetting,” he 
would, have been speedily taught, by the fists of 
his schoolmates, that in the republican playground 
the strong arm carries the day. 

After the parish school—at which girls as well as 
boys obtained their first lessons, and competed in 
the same classes—came the Academy at Kings- 
haven. Every morning Walter, with his brothers 
and sisters, took his breakfast of porridge and milk 
in the kitchen—sometimes, as an indulgence, he was 
allowed to have a cup of coffee—and then he trudged 
off to the Academy, four miles distant. Besides 
books he carried in his satchel his “ twal-hours ” or 
“ piece ”—plain bannocks and cheese generally ; 
or, rare delight, a penny in his pouch, with which to 
buy for his noonday meal the coveted delicacy, a 
treacle-bapp—a scone of coarse flour cut open and 
spread with treacle. 

On his way home he would halt at the cottage, to 
hear from Dan some wild story of his whaling ad¬ 
ventures, or to tell Teenie how many marbles he 
had won during the play-hour, or maybe to play a 
game at “ringgy” with her, or to help her in 
making some alteration in the doveCot. Then he 
would trudge on to his motherless home t6 supper 
—six o’clock—the preparation of his lessons for the 
following day, “ a chapter,” prayers, and bed. Oc- 
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casionallf the evenings were diversified by a merry 
hour spent with his cousin Grace Wishart, to whom 
he was accustomed to appeal for help in all his 
boyish troubles. She was his senior by two or 
three years—a vast period in childish eyes—and her 
quiet ways made her appear to Walter quite 
woman. Teenie was his playmate ; Grace was 
his guide and counsellor. 

On one occasion, for some slight ailment he was 
taken by his nurse to Dr. Lumsden—then bcginnin< 
to be recognised as the c-stablished surgeon of the 
district. Walter’s old nurse, who believed him to 
be the most wonderful boy that had ever been born, 
assured the doctor that the “ laddie fashed himself 
far ower muckle with books.” 

‘‘You mean that he studies too much,” said Dr. 
Lumsden pompously. 

“ Jist that—he’s aye reading and stealing candles 
to read with when a’ decent folk are bedded.” 

“ Indeed ! and what does he read ? ” 

“ I dinna ken—^he reads the Bible for ac thing.” 

“ A very excellent work,” said the doctor, with 
something like patronage of the book and the boy 
in his tone. 

“ And he reads Burns.” 

The doctor looked disappointed. 

“ And he reads Shakespeare, and that’s a’ I ken 
about.” 

The doctor lifted his nose contemptuously. He 
was a man of middle-.age, who by very severe effort 
had passed through college, and obt.iined his de¬ 
gree. The moment he had touched his first fee, he 
felt that he was a superior person to all and every¬ 
thing around him. He knew little of Burns, for he 
never had time to indulge in miscellaneous reading ; 
nothing of. Shakespeare except by report; and he 
wjjs conscious of being practically much better 
than either of these persons—morally, infinitely 
their superior. 

“ Very trivial reading indeed,” he said scornfully. 

Had she told him that the boy had been reading 
the Materia Mcdica,hc would have c.allcd that study; 
but the idea of applying the word study to such 
ephemeral works as those of Burns and Shake¬ 
speare I 

“ Hij stomach is disordered—he only needs a 
powder,” concluded the doctor decisively. 

The powder was compounded, the boy never took 
it, and he recovered ! 

By-and-by came the important change from 
home to the university, and the decision as to a 
profession. The Laird had certain ideas about 
minerals, and therefore wished Walter to become 
an engineer. Walter was delighted with the idea, 
and for a while devoted himself arduously to phy¬ 
sics an^ mechanical science. But, slowly at first, 
and then rapidly, there took place a transforrhation 
in 'the character of the youth—it was really a deve¬ 
lopment—and to the surprise of everybody he deter¬ 


mined to enter the ministry. He had been alw^tys 
regarded as such a light feather of a youth, sHrr^ 
and influenced by every wind that blew, that it 
was difficult for those who knew him to imagine 
him capable of fulfilling the grave duties of a parish 
minister. 

The Laird was angry, ^nd all the more so that 
his neighbours were quite satisfied that Walter was 
unfitted for the services and responsibilities he was 
so boldly and recklessly, not to say presumptuously, 
about to undertake. 

It was not the responsibility which affected the 
Laird, but the destruction of a long-chcrishcd 
scheme. 

Walter, however, was resolute, and so he applied 
himself to the study of theology—still keeping up 
his acquaintance with Burns and Shakespeare. 
He was full of enthusiastic aspirations, but was 
curiously unconscious of his own growth. He 
never thought of himself as a man, and he paid 
a kind of boyish respect to his seniors. He 
sometimes had visions of marriage, a happy home 
in some quiet manse near the sea, and great work 
to be done in helping others ; but that was such a 
long way off in the future that the visions were very 
dim. So it was that he was very slow to realise 
the fact that Teenie had become a woman. But a 
word was spoken—“ .Some smart lad will carry her 
off before long,” said one of his college friends in 
the course of a summer day’s ramble—and Walter 
wakened from a dre.am. He felt shy, and amused 
with himself; he felt awkward, and puzzled with 
himself. 

Teenie went blithely to the door, and threw it 
open. 

“ I knew you would come,” she said, looking up 
vith her clear frank eyes into the face of the 
man. 

He was a tall fellow, dressed in grey tweed. The 
welcome pleased him, and with the smiling curi¬ 
osity of one who is amused by the drollery of a 
child, he asked— 

“ And how did you know I would come, Teenie ? ” 

“ Because I dreamed you were sailing away out 
on the sea, never to come back, and dreams go by 
contraries ! ” 

“ Were you frightened when you saw me sailing 
away ?” 

“ No ; what would I be frightened for?—Hoosh, 
c.at !—she’s always trying to worry the doos.” 

Teenie threw a stone at a large tortoise-shell 
cat, which had been patiently watching an oppor-' 
tunity to pounce upon one of the pigeons. 

‘‘Frightened that I might not return,” he said, 
continuing the conversation. 

‘ Oh, but I knew you would come back.” 

“ You would trust me then, no matter what others 
might say ? ” 
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“I suppose so,"she answered somewhat carelessly, 
lor she did not observe t^e seriousness of his tone. 

“But if I did not come back, you would be 
sorry ?" 

t‘ I dare say I would, for a while at any rate.” 

“ Only for a while!" he cried, making a wry face. 

“ Yes; what more ?—di^ you not tell me that we 
would be awful miserable creatures if we could not 
forget ? ” 

' “ So we would ; but for all that I would not like 
yon to forget me, for that would be a sign you did 
not care much for me.” 

“ Oh, but I do care a great deal for you.” 

" More than for anybody else ? ” 

“ I cannot say that ” (thoughtfully). 

With a mock tragical air he said— 

“ Would you die for me ? ” 

“ I am quite sure I would not,” she answered 
with disagreeable frankness. 

“What!” he exclaimed, laughing, “if you saw 
me in the bay there, and the waves dashing me 
about like a shuttlecock, and heard me crying, 
^Teenie,Teenie,come,orrilbe drowned!’—wouldn’t 
you try to save me ?” 

“ To be sure I would, and I would do the same 
for any other poor creature in such a pass.” 

Although he had been speaking apparently in 
jest, he did not quite enjoy the answer. Only a 
little while ago she had been questioning the future 
about her relations with this man; and yet here 
she was speaking as if she cared no more for him 
than for anybody else I But she had neither 
desire nor intention to deceive him. She had a 
child’s reckless way of uttering the thought which 
happened to be uppermost, without the least specu¬ 
lation as to the effect her words might produce on 
the hearer. She saw that he was not satisfied. 

“ Why do you ask me these questions,” she said, 
" if you do not like me to answer them ? ” 

“ But I do like you to answer them, only— in 
another way. Let us go down to the bay, and I’ll 
tell you a story.” 

“ Yes, and I’ll tell you the ploy I had with Ailie 
this morning.—I’ll be back in a while, Ailie,” she 
added, thrusting her head in at the door. 


Then she darted off after Walter, who was walking 
towards the path which led down the face of the rock 
to the bay. She passed him, and sprang down the 
steep path; he followed quickly, and yet was far 
behind her. She seemed to bound along with the 
buoyancy and brightness of a wavelet upon which 
the sun is flashing. He watched her, admiration 
and a kind of wonder in his eyes. 

She stood on the yellow sand, throwing back 
her long hair, as the wind tossed it on her face and 
round her neck—looking up and laughing at the 
laggard. What could he make of this bright 
creature ?—at one moment she was such a child in 
thought and desire, and in the next, a woman of 
prompt word and action. 

“Is it no fine?” she cried pointing to the sea, 
Ijer eyes reflecting its colours ; “do you no hear the 
waters bamffling on the stones, and do you no see 
the bonnie tarns of silver and gold the sun is 
making out yonder ? Oh, I would just like to be 
aye sailing, sailing on the bonnie water.” 

“ Aye, but there arc storms and wrecks as well as 
sunshine, Tecnie.” 

“What a pity!” she said, her face darkening 
whilst she continued to gaze with vague questioning 
across the sea. “ What’s at the other side—land, 
and folk something like ourselves ? ” 

“ Yes, and water again, and land; and if you 
went on far enough, you would just come back to 
where you started from.” 

She laughed, and the cloud passed away from 
eyes and face. 

“ It’s scarcely worth while starting then.” 

She seated herself on a large stone beside a boat 
which lay dry on the sand, smelling of tar and fish. 
Walter sat on the boat, and tiny waves rippled up 
to their feet, casting bits of sea-weed and specks of 
foam towards them. The brown rocks, with their 
many black clefts, rose up high around them ; and 
the two seemed to be shut into a little world of 
their own, from which there was only one outlet 
—the big one, so easy to pass, opening upon 
the great sea, and its storms and wrecks, as well 
as its sunshine. 

*ND or CHArTEH THE TOUKTH. 


LEECH-GOSSIP. 


f kROM an early period in the history 
^ of medical science,,we find the leech 
to figure as a valuable adjunct to the 
surgeon’s repository. Indeed, so fully 
have its merits and usefulness been 
recognised, that there are not wanting those who 
maintmn that this curious worm has been specially 
created for the purpose for which it is commonly 
employed. But zoological science gives no coun¬ 


tenance to such a belief. Whilst we may recognise 
close adaptation of means to any particular end, 
we are not entitled to regard the animal or the 
vegetable world as primarily subservient, through 
any of their members, to the many ends and expe¬ 
dients which the fertile mind and ingenuity of man 
may conceive or invent. If we so regard hnimals 
or plants, we necessarily lose sight of the great 
uniformity of structure and principle of design seen 
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throughout either kingdom of livmg beings; and 
we at the same time neglect the laws and prin¬ 
ciples according to which the great life-realms of 
nature are directed, and by which they are har¬ 
moniously controlled. 

But apart from ‘these Jvery necessary observa¬ 
tions, we certainly find that the entire structure of 
the leech is pre-eminently adapted for the special 
and particular use to which in the human economy 
it is applied. We may commence our cursory 
examination of its life and habits by making some 
inquiry as to its place in the series of animal forms. 
Thus we first find that the leeches form a very 
distinct and well-marked order in the class of the 
“worms." And this leech-order is primarily dis¬ 
tinguished by the possession of a sucker-like disc 
at one or both extremities of the body. Hence the 
leeches are sometimes collectively known as Suc- 
toria, or “ Suctorial ” worms ; whilst the name of 
Discopkora, or “ disc-bearers,” is also applied to 
the group in allusion to the presence of the suck¬ 
ing-discs. 

The gro.up of leeches includes several other kinds 
besides the two which figure in the surgeon’s list of 
armamentaria. The two “officinal” species are 
tUxeSanguisugaofficinalh of Savigny—the “ speckled 
leech”—-and the “green leech” (Sanguisuga medi- 
cinalis). Both species are imported into England 
chiefly from Hamburg, but the former appears to 
be an inhabitant of the south of Europe, whilst the 
latter is found for the most part in the northern 
regions of the Continent. 

The other species of “leeches” comprise forms 
which are not used in medicine, and which exhibit 
a widely different structure from the officinal mem¬ 
bers of the group. Such are certain forms which 
live as parasites on shell-fish, on water-snails, and 
on fishes; but there are also forms more nearly 
allied to the medicinal leeches. Examples of these 
latter species are seen in the horse-leech of our 
ponds and ditches (Hcemopsis), and in the land- 
leeches of Ceylon and India. 

Directing our attention, however, to the ordinary 
and familiar leech, wc find evidence of its worm¬ 
like nature |in the ringed or jointed structure of its 
body. At first sight one would hardly think that 
the body was jointed at all, so closely set are the 
rings or joints. But if we look closely at the body, 
and watch it especially when in movement, we 
shall be able to perfectly see the segments. The 
joints are exceedingly numerous, and vary in num¬ 
ber from seventy to a hundred. The body itself is 
flattened on its .under surface, and convex on its 
uppCT sui^ace ; and in coloration, as indicated by 
their common names, the two medicinal leeches 
etdiibit some difference. Thus the green leech 
possesiis a uniform olive-green colour, whilst the 
speckled, leech is of a greenish-yellow colour spotted 
with black. 


At either extremity of the contractile muscular 
body, we find the “ suckers,” by means of which 
the locomotion or movements of these creatures 
are performed. And we are all familiar with the 
nature of these movements, since the phrase 
“leech-like motion” has become a familiar ex¬ 
pression of every-day life. The one sucker is first 
securely fixed, and then the other sucker and the 
hinder fpart of the body are drawn up towards 
the fixed point, and the body at this stage assumes 
the form of an inverted letter U. The hinder 
sucker is fixed in its turn, and the front sucker 
now pushes itself forward to fix once more at a 
further distance from its former point of attach¬ 
ment. And, by successive contractions and ex¬ 
pansions, the animal contrives to move quickly 
around its natural or artificial habitat. 

Beginning with the front or anterior sucker, we 
find at this point one of the chief and most charac¬ 
teristic features of the creature. This feature 
consists in the “ triradiate ” or star-shaped form of 
the mouth, which opens in the middle of the front 
sucker. And within this triangular or star-shaped 
mouth a curious set of three sharp jaws is found. 
Each jaw is of a half-moon or crescentic shape, the 
convex or rounded edge of the jaw being placed 
uppermost in the mouth ; and this edge is seen to 
be provided with two rows of exceedingly minute 
conical teeth. Indeed, this cutting edge of each 
jaw might be compared to a doubly serrated and 
semicircular saw, the teeth of which are placed in 
the most favourable position for rapidly and effec¬ 
tually dividing any substance against which they 
may be made to act. 

The mouth leads into a short muscular throat, 
which in turn expands into a capacious stomach of 
curious conformation. The stomach of the Idech, 
without the slightest exaggeration, may be said to 
occupy nearly the whole interior surface and cavity 
of the body. And wc further find that the capa¬ 
city of this receptacle is greatly increased by 
the presence of a number of side-pouches,which 
open from the stomach, and serve to contain a 
large supply of the peculiar nutriment on which the 
leech subsists. This capacious stomach with its 
side-pouches is suspended within a simple body- 
cavity, and from its peculiar form admits of a very 
large quantity of blood being stored up within a 
comparatively limited space. 

Then, lastly, we find the leech to be provided 
with a system of vessels, by means of which the 
circulation of the blood is performed; and its 
breathing is provided for by a series of little sacs, 
or pouches, situated in the sides of the body, and 
which open externally by small apertures term^ 
“ stigmata.” In these organs it is believed that the 
nutritive fluid, or blood,‘is exposed to the purifying 
influences of the surrounding water. The general 
surface of the body may also be regarded as 
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assisting nic^terially in this latter process. And, to 
complete the list of structural organs and systems, 
we may notice the possession by the leeches of a 
distinct nervous system, situated on the floor of the 
body, and consisting of a double chain of nerve- 
cords, The only organs of sense that appear to 
be represented' are the eyes, which exist in the 
form of a number of simple eyes, or “ocelli,” 
situated 6n the upper aspect of the ill-defined head 
or ant«rior extremity. 

. Having'thus gained some idea of leech-structure, 
tire may shortly observe the mode in which the 
peculiar functions of its life are performed. 15 y aid of 
the front sucker, the skin to which the leech attaches 
itself is made tight and tensely stretched ; and then 
the three semicircular jaws with their sharp teeth 
are made, through their powerful muscles, to play 
with a sawing motion against the tightly stretched 
skin. And having in this manner obtained access 
to the bloodvessels below, the sucker-like action is 
again called into operation to draw the blood 
from the wound and force it into the capacious 
stomach. 

The three teeth of the leech .arc so placed in the 
mouth that the wound resulting from their action is 
of a Y-shape, the three Ifmbs of the letter being 
formed each by the cut of a single jaw. This 
description of wound, it is to be noted, is of a kind 
which permits a large flow of blood, and at the 
same time is e.xccedingly difficult to close. It is 
thus somewhat analogous to the well-known 
bayonet-wound, which is similarly of a three- 
cornered or triangular shape. The three flaps of 
the wound meet in the middle point of the Y, and 
there is thus a free outlet for the blood ; whilst the 
edges of such a puncture are conversely difficult to 
approximate with a view to their union and 
healing. 

The side-pouches of the stomach are first filled 
with blood, and then the latter cavity is itself re¬ 
plenished ; and it is said that the blood may be 
stored up even for months within these pouches, 
the fluid being allowed at intervals, and for the 
purposes of digestion and nutrition, to escape into 
the stomach. In this way, therefore, the leech lays 
up a store of nutriment; .although, when employed in 
the interests of humanity, we take means to insure 
the rejection of the blood, and so, by inducing 
hunger, again incite the creature to renew its 
repast 

The quantity of blood extracted by leeches 
varies in different instances, and under diftcrent 
circumstances ; but, as nearly as can be estimated, 
the average quantity extends from a drachm to half 
an ounce, or even more. 

A few words on the mode of obtaining thfse 
useful creatures, and on the chief sources of supply, 
may conclude our brieTgossip. 

The medicinal leeches are chiefly fished for by 


practised professional leech-gatherers, a people 
sut generisy and who stand out from among the 
peasantry of their districts as a decidedly “peculiar 
people.” 

They obtain the leeches,by wading in the 
pools and marshes of the country or district, the 
animals adhering to their limbs, and' making their 
presence known by the sharp bite so familiar to 
those who have been subjected to the operation of 
blood-letting. But habit becomes a second nature, 
.and the leech-gatherer does not mind the petty 
annoyance of his craft ; and haviilg obtained a 
sufficient number, he returns to land and, with a 
certain art acquired by long practice, detaches the 
leeches, and once more goes a-fishing. 

The lecch-catching community of Continental 
districts presents, as a whole, a peculiarly hectic or 
an.Tinic .appe.arance. The people are pale and 
sallow—a condition probably determined by the 
n.ature of their avocation ; and this appearance is 
said to be hereditary, and to be even witnessed in 
the dcsccnd.ants of the craft who do not pursue the 
trade of their fathers. 

The after-treatment of the leeches is quite as im¬ 
portant as their capture. When prepared for 
export, they arc packed carefully in wooden tubs 
containing moist clay. Each tub contains about 
2,000 leeches, and during the voyage or transit, the 
leeches arc carefully watched and tended, the sick, 
dead, or dying being removed from the tubs, and 
the health of the community being thus insured. 

Statistics of the leech-traffic give us enormous 
quantities as the consumption in the various cities 
of Europe and America. Thus Paris alone is said 
to use 3,000,000 leeches every year; whilst London 
imported, a few years ago, about 7,200,000 annually. 
Such quantities necessarily represent very large 
sums of money. 

The chief sources of supply of these useful 
animals are the countries and districts of central 
Europe, which have Hamburg as an exporting 
town; but the midl.and and south of France, Spain 
and Portugal, and Russia also contribute to supply 
the demand. 

In some of the Cumberland lakes officinal 
leeches are still to be found; but, as in other 
m.atters relating to .animal economy, the cultivation 
of these forms has never been attended to, ^d the 
British species have nearly died out. 

Wordsworth mentions this latter fact in his 
“ Excursion,” where he relates his meeting with 
the leech-gatherer, who said 

———" that gathering leeches far and wide 

He travelled: stirring thus about his fe^t 

The waters of the pools where they abide. % 

* Once 1 could meet with them on every side^ 

But they have dwindled long by slow decay* ^ 

Yet still 1 persevere and find them where 1 may/** 

Andrew Wilson. 
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JOHN BULL’S MONEY MATTERS.—HOW HE- GOT INTO DEBT. 

BY ALFRED S. HARVEY, B.A. 


* IN THREE PARTS.— 
E are now in a position clearly to 
appreciate the distinction between 
Funded and Unfunded Debt—viz., 
that in the latter Government con¬ 
tracts to repay both principal and 
interest, in the former interest only 

Now this system of the non-payment of the prin¬ 
cipal, which constitutes the funding system, was not 
the result of any specific policy; it was no sudden 
financial discovery, but it grew up gradually out of 
the crude and primitive expedients we have already 
adverted to. And this is how the system was de¬ 
veloped. 

Our readers are well aware that now-a-days the 
revenue of the nation consists of certain customs 
and excise duties and other taxes. They know, too, 
that day by day these taxes are being collected all 
over the country. The proceeds of them, together 
with all other moneys which flow from a thousand 
sources into the Exchequer, form the Consolidated 
Fund, out of which fund arc paid all claims what¬ 
ever on the Government., 

This very simple 'plan of uniting all kinds of 
revenue into one fund is of very modern adoption. 
In the reign of William the Third the sum real¬ 
ised by each tax formed a separate and distinct 
fund. Loans were r.aised on the security of each 
tax, the principal and interest of each lo.an being 
paid exclusively out of the fund specially appro¬ 
priated thereto ; the actual machinery for borrow¬ 
ing being the Exchequer Tally, as previously 
explained. 

It was of course intended that no tax should be 
mortgaged for a larger amount than could be de¬ 
frayed thereout. But the Exchequer of William 
the Third, starved by wars abroad and Jacobinism 
at home, was soon utterly unable to meet the de¬ 
mands upon it.' But, to the honour of the Revolu¬ 
tionary Government be it said, dire as were the 
straits in which they found themselves, there w.as 
never any thought of repudiation. The infamous 
example of the Stuarts was never followed. 

The Government of William the Third m.ay 
have practically commenced the custom of incur¬ 
ring debts ; they certainly originated the idea of 
paying them. 

At'first efforts were made to discharge both prin¬ 
cipal and interest of loans by consolidating a large 
I number of taxes, continuing them for several years, 

? and thus making the surplus of one available for 
the deficiency of another. Out of the fund thus 
formed, the interest of the loans was first to be 
paid, and then the principal “ if there be any sur- 
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plus.” Once this postponement of the principal 
was accomplished, all hope of regaining lost ground 
was speedily abandoned. As the embarrassments 
of Government became more urgent, and the ne¬ 
cessity for fresh loans more pressing, the impossi¬ 
bility of raising revenue sufficient for both interest 
and principal became manifest. Gradually but 
surely the character of the debt changed, and a 
system which involved payment of interest only, 
superseded th.at which guaranteed payment of 
principal as well. The State, in fact, no longer 
borrowed under a bond of repayment, but in 
reality sold the public creditor a perpetual annuity. 

Of the many devices which were resorted to, 
there were two which have since occupied so promi¬ 
nent a position in our national finances as to de¬ 
mand a passing notice. 

At this juncture the Bank of England started 
into existence. Its capital of ;£i,20o.ooo was lent 
to Government as consideration for the grant of a 
charter of incorporation, and on New Year’s Day, 
1695, it commenced business in the Poultry. We 
have no space to describe the growth of this, 
the most important banking corporation in the 
world. Suffice it to say its capital now amounts to 
seventeen millions and a half, the whole of which 
h.as, at different times, been advanced to Govern¬ 
ment. Upwards of eleven millions of this sum are 
still due to the Bank, who, in lieu of repayment, 
are permitted to issue notes against it, just as if it 
were actual gold in the Bank till. At this time, too. 
Exchequer Bills were originated., An Exchequer 
Bill is, in reality, nothing but a “promise to pay" 
a given sum of money by the Exchequer. The 
purchaser of an Exchequer Bill has the same claim 
on the Exchequer that the holder of a bank-note 
has on the Bank of England, with this exception, 
that the former is repayable only at a specified 
time, and bears interest from the date of its issue. 
But as the principal is repayable, the amount due 
by the nation on Exchequer Bills forms the Un¬ 
funded Debt. 

And now, before proceeding to discuss the conse¬ 
quences of the various modes of raising money to 
which we have refcired, let us advert to one addi¬ 
tion to the debt, in 1706, an addition which reveals 
perhaps the only instance of repudiation and wrong 
that the financial annals of this country contain. 

In olden times the goldsmiths were the only 
bankers, and what money they had was generally 
lodged for security’s sake in the king’s Exchequer 
at Westminster. Thus it came to pass that the 
goldsmiths were frequent lenders to the Crown, 
which, till the year 1672, honourably fulfilled the 
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cpnditions of. the loans. But in that year Charles 
the Second forcibly closed the Exchequer, and 
sei^ £1^300,000 of the goldsmiths’ money. In 
those days such a sum was enormous, and the 
whole ctM^amerce of London was dislocated. The 
goldsmitlu went to law, but not until they had 
carr^qn a litigation for thirty-four years, and had 
lost £3fioo,ooo in principal and interest, were the/ 
allowed to receive annuities at the rate of six per 
cent, on half the original loan. 

From the time (a-D. 1706) when these six per cent, 
atnnuides appear in the national accounts, the story 
of the debt is the story of rapid and resistless 
growth. War has always been the parent of debt, 
and politically the history of the eighteenth century 
is mostly occupied with war—financially with the 
old old story of deficient revenue, of swollen expen¬ 
diture, and of recourse to loans. And thus the 
debt grew with gigantic strides. In vain patriots 
lamented, and statesmen discussed. As million 
was added to million, prophets declared that the 
country would be ruined, while statisticians busied 
themselves with schemes for reduction of interest 
or repa;^ent of principal. But neither the vatici¬ 
nations of the one nor the suggestions of the 
other seemed to have any particular effect. 

Curiously enough, however, the country did not 
succumb. On the contrary, with every fresh accu¬ 
mulation of debt, fresh resources seemed to be 
developed, and renewed confidence to be exhibited, 
until at length the country bore with ease a burden 
which a few years before had been declared to be 
simply unendurable. 

At times the price of stock rose above par—that 
is to say, the holder of £ too Consols found he 
could sell his right to an annuity of so much per 
cent, for more than £100—and then of course 
Government could hope to reduce the interest with¬ 
out being called on to pay off any principal sums. 

Taking advantage of one such opportunity in 
174^ Pelham, then at the head of the Broad-bottom 
Administration, succeeded in diminishing the in¬ 
terest on the Hulk of the debt to three per cent. At 
the same time a number of those three per cent, an¬ 
nuities were consolidated, and so formed the stocks 
known as the Reduced and Consolidated Annui¬ 
ties, the great divisions of the Funded Debt. 

And now let us endeavour to ascertain whether 
this system of funding was conducted on an econo¬ 
mical plan. Clearly this is the crucial point of the 
debt, and it is one not altogether easy to elucidate. 
The question stated simply^ is this—When the 
Government inscribed the name of a man in their 
books as the bolder of £100 stock with interest at 
three per cent, how much money had they actually 
received from him ? 

If we mistake not, this point of the relation be¬ 
tween the nominal capital of the debt and the 
money actually advanced by the original owners of 


that capital, is one of the most startling phenomena 
of our financial history. 

The taxpayer of the present day;who contributes 
his share of the twenty-seven millions sterling, 
which has to be annually prqrided for interest to 
the public creditor, may contemplate the debt of 
.£750,000,000 without chagrin—nay, et^n with com- 
posure—when he recalls most features of its history. 
For the story of our debt is, from 9. political point 
of view, the story of great national perils encoun¬ 
tered without fear, and overcome without failure, 
and of a statesmanship which, thou^ often mis¬ 
taken, was never dishonourable. Above all, since 
the Revolution the annals of the debt are unstained 
by repudiation in any shape. 

But from a financial point of view the process 
by which the debt was funded was prodigally 
wasteful. And this waste has arisen chiefly in two 
modes—first, in funding at a low rate of interest on 
a nominal capital; secondly, in establishing a Sink¬ 
ing Fund of a delusive character. The first of these 
we now proceed to elucidate. 

In the infancy of the funding system, loans were 
negotiated at the market rate of the day, the capi¬ 
tal assigned to the public creditor seldom exceed¬ 
ing the sum actually advanced by him. But in 
1781 the practice was adopted of borrowing in a 
three per cent, stock, and then of apportioning to 
the contributor such an amount of that stock as 
would bring up his interest to the market rate. 

Suppose, for example. Government borrowed in a 
three per cent, stock when the market rate was four 
and a half per cent., they gave the lender £150 
three per cent, stock for every £100 advanced. 
That is to say, they bound the country to pay 
£4 los. a year for ever for the £100 lent, or, should 
it be wished to pay off the debt, to liquidate it by 
the payment of £150—that is, half as much again 
as was originally lent. This system, once adopted, 
was adhered to with a fatal persistency. Nor was 
this extravagant assignment of capital the only 
boon granted to the fortunate contributor to a 
loan. He received an annuity of so much per cent, 
on the loan for a scries of years,-besides interest 
for the whole of the year in which the loan was 
contracted, although his instalments were paid at 
intervals during the year, or liberal discount on im¬ 
mediate payment of his contributions. 

The aggregate loss to the country in consequence 
of the adoption of this system has been frequently 
and variously estimated. Dr. Price, the author 
of “Pitt’s Sinking Fund,” Dr. Hamilton, of Aber¬ 
deen, and other writers on the National Debt have 
exposed the wastefulness of the practice. But the 
publication in 1870 of the accounts relating to the 
Public Income Expenditure of Great Britain, with 
Mr. Chisholm’s notes, enables us to present more 
exact calculations than were before procurable. 

XND OF FAST THC SBCONO. 
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IN FIVE CHAPTERS—CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


’E had scarcely done so when a man came 
trom the upper warehouse, a room whence 
silk, both warp and woof, was given out to 
the workpeople to be wound on bobbins or spread 
233-Vou IX. 


into the web before it was fixed in the loom. Afte 
every such operation this silk was brought back ti 
be re-weighed, and only when the piece was finishet 
in a woven fabric did it find its way into the lowe 
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warehouses there to be measured and inspected. 
Access was gained to this upper warehouse by a 
door in a back street, inscribed with the words “ A. 
Donpeur. Weavers’ Entrance.” And thence the 
workpeople, of whom there were many each day 
waiting their turn, went across a paved yard and 
into a passage terminating in a kind of square 
lobby, at the bottom of the deep w'cll which lighted 
the gloomy staircase by a glazed window from the 
roof of the house. 

Close to,this lobby was a sliding panel, opening on 
a counter where the great scales hung for weighing 
the silk; and here wcav’crs and winders g.ave in or 
took out their work from the scalc-forcinan, whose 
name was Bashley—one of those ruffians who, with a 
bullying pretence of candour and honesty, contrive 
to impose even on the victims over whom they’ 
tyrannise, and at the same time, as it were, wrest 
from their superiors the acknowledgment that they 
are “ rough diamonds.” We have heard so much 
of slinking, smooth-tongued, oily villany, that we 
have scarcely yet learned the fact that the bullying, 
self-assertive, loud-voiced, defiant scoundrel is often 
the most artful thief and liar in the whole round of 
rascality. 

By a horrible fiction it is often thought that 
such a man is “just fit to deal with workpeople.” 
The same opinion prevailed then, and thus Nick 
Bashley was able to get a character which obtained 
for hitn aplace in the warehouse of Anton Dormetir. 
He had been there for some twelve montlis, in 
place of old Pierre Dobrec—a faithful fellow who 
had joined his old master in London after the 
calamities which drove them both from France. 
Pierre had been in Paris, and had escaped to 
bring to his master the awful intelligence that the 
daughter he had denounced was now beyond his 
relentless anger; but the old man, having grown 
old and feeble, had retired, with a pension, to 
that range of buildings which once stood in St. 
Luke’s, and was called La Providence: a refuge 
founded to I’eccivc poor Protestant emigres, mostly 
aged men and women, who had their little rooms 
quaintly furnished with their own poor household 
goods; and who walked daily in the quadrangle, laid 
out in beds and borders. 

Dick Bashley had been only fifteen months in 
Dormeuris service, and yet he h.rJ rome between 
the grandfather and Antoine, suggesting suspicions 
of the young man’s probity, but so artfully that 
while he only seemed to hint at small blemishes, 
which he pointed out for the’sakc of the lad’s future 
welfare, he left so much to be inferred that the old 
man had already a new trouble .added to his load. 

Basbley’s insinuations, when analysed, came in 
effect to charging Antoine with small peculations 
in order tOjincreasc the amount of his allowance— 
to taking beforehand what he, of course, might 
ctmsidN. would be his own some day, as the 


scoundrel would have put it Not only this, but 
he hinted at low companions—at a secret love affair 
with a girl far beneath him in station—of this he 
would, if necessary, furnish proof. 

It was with a troubled heart that Anton Dormeur, 
having at last escaped from a whispered con¬ 
ference with Bashley, locked up the warehouse, and 
went slowly out towards Shoreditch on his way to 
the “ Providence.” Old Pierre had been the early 
guide, philosopher, and friend of the little orphan 
boy; and the keen-faced, pippin-skinned old French¬ 
man had the courage of his convictions, and roundly 
swore many innocent French oaths that afternoon, 
wlien his old employer, and present patron and 
friend, paced with him along the path of ^he old 
quadrangle and told him his suspicions. 

“ So, ih.at man of blague, that Bashley is at the 
bottom of this also,” he said presently. “ Why did 
you scud me away, and take that liar, that—that— 
vcntreblcu—that hyena ? ” 

“ But what should it be true, Pierre ? My heart 
is very heavy.” 

“1 tell you it is not true.” 

‘ But about the girl.^ He said he could prove it. 
And yet the boy came and rested his hand upon 
my shoulder to-day as if he were candour itself.” 

“ Let him prove it.’’ 

“ He swears he will.” 

“ What then ? ” 

“ What then ! Do you, too, think it is possible, 
Dobrec ? ” 

“ I think it is quite possible that Antoine may 
be in love, and in love with one who is poor, but 
not ignoble—no, never—not ignoble.” 

There was a str.mge light in the old foreman’s 
eyes, a strange look in his face, as he said this, so 
that Anton Dormeur stopped him suddenly. 

“ Pierre, you know something of this,” he cried. 
“ You shall tell me—what docs it mean ? ” 

“ I am not sure tliat I c.in tell you,” replied the 
old man thoughtfully. “ Still, you invite mo to sup 
with you to-night. Antoine wilt be there? ” 

“ Ah ! there ag.iin. This man Bashley told me, as 
one proof of his knowledge, that even to-night 
—this niglii that I have bidden him to meet me— 
Antoine will not be at home ; that he may stay 
away altogetlior to avoid my questioning; that he 
j will certainly disappoint me for the sake of this 
girl with whom he has an engagement How 
then?” 

; Pierre was silent for a moment; a troubled look 
puckered his face, then a keen sudden gleam ol 
' surprise and intelligence seemed to shoot across it 
j “ You said supper at nine, did you «iot?” he said 
I quietly. 

I “ Yes—the nights are dark.” 

“ Make it ten, nevertheless.” 

“ Agreed, but why ? and what is there working in 
: your brain, Dobree?” 
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“ Never mind, monsieur, bat lend me one, two, 
three sovereigns." 

“ Pierre, you are extravagant. What can you 
want with them ? There will be no Company; your 
dress is good enough.” 

“There will be Master Antoine, perhaps a lady, 
but that I cannot tell; there may even be two 
ladies.” 

“ Pierre, it is ill-jesting,” said Dormcur, turning 
pale and with an angry glance ; “ do you remember 
what day it is ? ” ’ 

“Good Heaven! Master, forgive me. I had quite 
another thought than of the day ; pardon me a 
thousand times—pardon me. I could cut out my 
thougl.dess tongue ; and yet, believe me, I meant— 
never mind what I meant.” 

They had reached the passage leading to Dobree’s 
queer little oak-panelled room, and as the door was 
open, both the old men entered ; Dormcur walking 
up to the mantelpiece, and fiddling about there 
with some old china cups, and other little orna¬ 
ments with which it was adorned. Turned with its 
face to the wall ^^s a little trumpery frame, con¬ 
taining as it seemed some common little picture ; 
and quite absently, and as though he scarcely 
knew what he was doing, the old man placed his 
fingers on it to turn it face outwards. Dobrcc 
gave a low cry, and iilaced his hand upon his arm. 

“ Wliere did you get this ? ” he said slowly, 
looking his old foreman in the face. “ It is not old, 
it cannot have been painted more th.in a year; and 
yet, as a mere likeness from memory, it is wonder¬ 
ful. Who could have done it.?—not you, ricrrc,that 
is impossible.” 

Dobree had recovered himself. “ \'ott know that 
I came from Paris,” he said, with his eyes cast 
down ; “you know, too, how .a picture may be j 
retouched and made to look like new.” 

“ But you are deceiving me; this is no re¬ 
touching ; it is clumsy—coarse ; and, e.xccpt in the 
evidence that the face itself must have been bc<au- 
tiful, not a good likeness. You wonder 1 can talk 
so calmly of this, a poor resemblance of the bright 
fair girl—of my Sara—mine although—Dobree, 
tell me how you came by this.” 

“ I will tell you to-night,” muttered the old man ; 
“ I swear to you that I will tell you to-night.” 

“And to-night I will show you a portrait on 
ivory, one that will make you think you see her as 
you once knew her, Pierre; a picture 1 keep among 
some relics, and look at often—oftener than y'ou 
think, or any one in the world could guess. Good¬ 
bye—or rather till nine—no, ten to-night, an 
rtytioir." 

When his grandfather had left the house, Antoine, 
who wats restless, unhappy, and full of vague sur¬ 
mises, sat for some time with his head in his hands, 
and at last only roused himself with an effort. It 
was growing dusk already, fof autumn had given 


place to winter, and the days were short There 
was still light enough, however, for him to see to 
write a letter, and in a few lines he told his 
grandfather that he should be with him at nine 
o’clock, and would then ask him to give him back 
the confidence that once existed between them, 
or to charge him with the fault that he had com¬ 
mitted. He felt how vague this was, and almost 
hesitated ; but he went to the room, nevertheless, 
and opening the door gently advanced towards the 
table. 

It was a large barely furnished place, and yet 
not without evidence of luxury, or at all events, 
of ornament. The great carved chimney-piece 
was surmounted by a large mirror with sconces 
containing candles; a leathern chair was drawn 
up to the hearth ; on the table itself was a silver 
standish with vvritmg materials, and a great goblet 
of Venetian glass, while some rare china stood on 
a cabinet ne.tr the window. 

Antoine so rarely entered this room except at 
night, and to bear his grandfather company for 
an hour or two before bed-time, that he involun¬ 
tarily glanced round it now in the fast-fading' 
twilight. In that moment he remarked that the 
door of the cabinet was unlocked—a circumstance 
so unusu.al, that he went towards it and looked 
inside to note what might be the reason of such 
carelessness. Then seeing me there on the shelf, 
he lifted me, and carrying me to the window Idokcd 
curiously at my contents. There was some reason 
for his doing so. From the time th.at I had been 
an inmate of that dim silent room—where only its 
master came in daily, and the one domestic who, 
with an old housekeeper, attended to the wants of 
Dormcur and his grandson, and did a little dust¬ 
ing once a week—I had become the receptacle of 
family trinkets, of coins, and quaint pieces of 
old jewellery. 

It was a common custom for the old man to 
take me out of the cabinet 'when his eyes were 
tired with reading, and to turn over these tarnished 
tretisurcs, some of which were in small morocco 
cases. To one of the latter Antoine’s attention was 
! diiected, for it lay open as though it had been 
hastily placed there, and covered with a piece of 
torn point-lace. Removing this, the young man saw 
a portrait, the picture of a face so sweet, and eyes 
penetrating, that he uttered an involuntary cry. It 
was a deeper feeling than mere surprise or admi¬ 
ration that prompted it however. For a moment 
he seemed ready to drop me from his encircling 
arm; his hand trembled as he replaced the 
mini.iture, after gazing at it with an expression 
of mingled wonder and terror. At that instant 
the watchman passed crying the first hour aftet 
dark; and, carefully replacing me, he turned the lay 
in the cabinet door and hurried from the room. 

Now all of my story that remains to tell took 
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place in the n6ct three hours, after Antoine left the 
house with a strange sense of wonder and confusion 
in his mind; so I must explain a little the situa¬ 
tion of the young man—^the enmity of Bashley. 

It hkd happened then, some months before, that 
Bashley bong away for a day’s holiday, Antoine 
took his place at the scale ; for it was a slack time, 
and few workpeople were there to be served. He 
beheved he had given out the last skein of silk, 
and had weighed the last bobbin, so shutting the 
sl^e; and putting up the bar, he unlocked an inner 
dbor, and went into the house and up the stairs. 
Pausing on the first landing, as he frequently did, 
to look thoughtfully over the balustrade and down 
the well-staircase, he became aware that one 
person yet remained quietly seated on the bench 
below; and, uttering some slight exclamation at his 
own negligence, a face was turned upward towards 
his own—a face of such sweet, pure, girlish beauty, 
that he held his breath lest it should be bent from 
his searching gaze—as indeed it was, but not before 
the plain straw bonnet had fallen backward, and 
left a wealth of sunny hair glowing beneath the 
light that shone down upon it. A confused sense 
of some picture of an angel upon Jacob’s ladder, 
that be had seen in an old family Bible, came into 
Antoine’s thoughts as he stood and looked ; but in 
another moment the girl had replaced her bonnet, 
and, with her face bent down, sat waiting as before. 

Inii minute he was beside her. 

“ Pardon me,” he said, with a im'oluntary bow ; 
" I thought every one had gone. What is it that 1 
can do for you ?” 

There was no embarrassment except that of 
modesty as she curtseyed before him. She might 
have been a young duchess by the frankness with 
which she met his look. 

“ I come from Marie Rondeau,” she s.iid, “ who 
has sprained her foot and cannot walk. Mr. 
Bashley said she might send for the money due to 
her, if she was still lame.” 

“Your name then is-” he inquired, pausing 

for her to fill up the question by her answer. 

“ Sara Rondeau,” she said simply ; “ it is for my 
aunt that 1 come. I live with my aunt.” 

"And Bashley, does he—did he—has he visited 
you to bring you money ?” Already the lad felt a 
short jealous pang, but knew not what it was. 

“He has been to measure our work, but not to 
bring money. My aunt comes here herself.” 

But Bashley had been there, and the image of 
this young girl had roused his sordid fancy to a 
fierce passion. Is it a wonder that he began to 
hate bis young master ? 

Antoine felt the warm blood in his face, as he 
wrapped in a paper the few shillings that were due. 

. “ Do not come again on such an en-and,” he said. 
“1 will call and see if your aunt is better, and will, 
if necessary, bring some more money myself.” - 


There is little need to say thgit Antoine kept his 
promise ; that merry bustling little Marie Rondeau 
(how unlike her niece she was, to be sure!) was in a 
constant tremor when the little wicket-gate of her 
garden clicked, and she, looldng through the leaden 
casement of the upper room, saw the young master 
coming along the little path, with its two rows of 
oyster-shells dividing it from the gay plots of gilli- 
flowers, double stocks, and sweet Williams. She 
trembled too for the peace of the fair girl, who had 
too soon learnt to know his footstep, and to flush 
with pleasure at his approach. 

Already trouble seemed to threaten them, for 
Bashley had warned her, and in a coarse insolent 
way had said he meant to be Sara’s sweetheart 
himself—or they might seek work elsewhere. 

One night, when Antoine entered the garden, he 
was surprised to find old Pierre Dobree there. 

“ You must come no more yet, if you would spare 
this child from sorrow,” he said, after talking long 
and earnestly. “ Your new foreman watches you, 
and already hints to your grandfather that you are 
engaged in some mean intrigue. You bring evil 
where I would have you do goo8. Master Antoine. 
Come no more, I entreat you.” 

“ And Sara—does she wish that also ?” said the 
young fellow, reddening. “ I have never spoken a 
word to her that could not be said before her aunt. 
Why do you interpose, Peter Dobree?” 

** Excuse me, the aunt is my cousin, the child my 
ward, and I know your grandfallier too welL For 
a month you must not come, but trust me and give 
me your word, and all may yet go well.” 

So it was a month since Antoine had been to the 
little house in Bethnal Green—and in all that slack 
time, neither Sara nor her aunt had been to the 
warehouse for work or money. 

But on that night, when Antoine was to sup with 
his grandfather, the month’s probation was at an end. 
Even had it not been, he would have felt that he 
must break his promise, for on that very morning as 
ho stood at the door, after the warehouse had been 
opened, a boy ran up and placed a note in his hand 
—a mere slip of paper on which was scrawled— 

“ Will you never come again f —.S'. R” 

His sensitive nature was shocked at such a sum¬ 
mons, and, for the first time, he had a sharp pang 
of doubt whether he was not to be awakened from a 
foolish dream. It was with a heavy heart that he 
bent his steps along the narrow tangle of streets 
that lay between Ms house and the edge of a great 
piece of waste ground known as Hare Street Fields, 
and even had he been less preoccupied he might 
not have noticed that he was followed by two men, 
who kept close to him in the shadows of the 
houses, and walked as noiselessly as cats, »nd with 
the same stealthy tread., 

2ND OF CHArTSS TH2 SECOND, 
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JOHN BtJLL’S MONEY MATTERS.—HOW HE GOT INTO DEBT. 



BY ALFRED 
IN THREE PART 

CAREFUL analysis of 
each of the loans, and each 
operation of funding Ex¬ 
chequer Bills between the 
commencement of the fund¬ 
ing system and 1869, shows 
that the net value received 
for^740,418,033 Capital of 
Unredeemed h'unded Debt 
remaining on March 31st, 
J869, was ;^ 5 10.370,45s. 
To put the matter in the sim¬ 
plest manner—for every ;^ioo 
stock of the Funded Debt, the country has received 
on the average only £ 6 S i8s. yd. 

It is true that the public creditor cannot demand 
repayment of his nominal capital, and the State can 
generally redeem the debts considerably Jielow par. 
"But even with these qualifications the extravagance 
of the system is lamentable. 

Supposing the debt, as above quoted, were re¬ 
deemed at £go per cent., the nation would still p.ay 
upwards of 56,000,000 more than it ever received. 
“ Were a person in private life,” says Dr. Price, 
“ to borrow £ too on condition that it should be 
reckoned ,£200 borrowed at two and a half per cent., 
he would, by subjecting himself to the ncccssitv— 
if he ever discharged the debt—of paying double 
the amount he received, gain somewhat of the air 
of borrowing at two and a half per cent., though he 
really borrowed at five. But would such a person 
be thought in_his senses ? ” 

It seems to us impossible to discover any adequate 
explanation of the motives which led ministers to 
practise such a system. Had the debt been funded 
in a five or six per cent, stock, experience shows 
that a reduction in the rale of interest would have 
been practicable from time to time, until at length 
three per cent, would have been reached, but 
payable, be. it observed, on a capital sum less by 
;£2oo,ooo,ooo than that on which interest is at 
present computed. 

The Government in fact, like a reckless spend¬ 
thrift, burdened its successors without benefiting 
itself. It boasted of borrowing at a low rate of in¬ 
terest, but really paid a high rate on the actual 
loan, because of the excessive capital on which the 
low rate was calculated. Its posterity, on the other 
hand, entrusted with the liquidation of the debt, is 
embarrassed with an enormous surplus of nominal 
capital, which must be repaid to the uttermost far¬ 
thing,^Though it has never represented real sub¬ 
scriptions. 

The consideration of the fatal waste which 
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S.-PART THE THIRD. 

characterised the conditions under which the debt 
was developed, leads naturally to the investigation 
of other features of the debt, in which even a more 
culpable extravagance may be traced. 

It is not a little curious that the most signal in¬ 
stance of mismanagement afforded by the history 
of the debt, should have occurred in that depsirt- 
ment of it in which economy was actually the aim 
and object—viz., in the efforts made to pay it off. 
For, from the time when the debt first attained any 
considerable magnitude, its diminution was the 
cherished desire of statesmen, as its growth was 
the bugbe.ar of political prophets. But the vatici¬ 
nations of the latter proved simply false, the ex¬ 
ertions of the former resulted, as we shall show, in 
the increase of the very liability they intended to 
reduce. , 

The earliest idea of a Sinking Fund is undoubt¬ 
edly to be found in those aggregations of taxes into 
one fund, to which we have already referred. 

In 171O, Sir Robert Walpole introduced the first 
Sinking Fund as a regular system, and for a time 
the proceeds of the fund were applied to the dis¬ 
charge of debt with tolerable firmness. Soon, how¬ 
ever, the temptation to apply the fund towards, 
current expenses proved too strong to be resisted,, 
and the diversion once commenced, was adhered 
to constantly until at length, as a means of re¬ 
ducing the debt, the fund was simply useless. 

In 1786, Pitt’s Sinking Fund was originated. 
The state of politics was, at that time, eminently 
favourable to the introduction of any scheme which, 
promised to liberate the nation somewhat from the 
weight of the debt; for the disastrous conclusion oC 
the American war, the loss of the colonies, the de¬ 
ficient revenue, and the general distress had made 
statesmen seriously uneasy at the growth of the 
national liability. Moreover, the champion of the- 
Sinking Fund had appeared in the person of D*., 
Price, a nonconformist divine of no mean mathe¬ 
matical ability. He declared that nothing couldi 
save the country but a Sinking Fund which should 
never be diverted. Then the fund, he said, would 
act at compound interest, and the results would be 
as marvellous as that of the penny invested at com¬ 
pound interest at our Saviour’s birth, which would 
by 1781 have reached a sum equal to two hup- 
dred millions of globes of solid gold, each one as 
large as the earth ! His reasoning persuaded Pitt, 
and the New Sinking Fund was established in 1786. 

By the Act 26 Geo. III., c. 31, a million n year 
was to be provided and paid over to certain Com¬ 
missioners, to form the fund, which was to be still 
further increased by the addition of. life and ter* 
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mitiable annuities as they expired. With the money 
thus provided, the Commissioners were to purchase 
stock, which however was not cancelled, but stood 
in their ndmes, the dividends being "received by 
them and thus yet further enlarging the fund. 

For forty-three years the operations of the fund 
were carried on, many modifications of the original 
plan being from time to time introduced, some of 
which tended to enlarge its scope. The final result 
of "these operations is very succinctly given in the 
Accounts of National Income and Expenditure, to 
wfech we have already referredj and is not a little 
remarkable. 

Between 1786 and 1829 the Commissioners applied 
to the reduction of Funded Debt ^330,000,000 
sterling, with which they purch.ased ^483,183,803 
Stock, the average price per ;^too stock being 
j^68 6s. 2d. The tot.il annual interest of this re¬ 
deemed stock was ^14,795,651, being equivalent 
to an average rate of interest on the sum paid of 
£4 10s. per cent., besides expenses of management. 
Now, be it observed, during the whole of this period 
(1786—-1829) the revenue was deficient, and the Go¬ 
vernment had to resort to loans. These loans were 
raised on the principles already described, at a mean 
rate of ;^5 os. 6d. per cent. But the debt paid off 
bore only £4 los. per cent., so Ih.at the actual result 
is that the above sum of ;^33o,ooo,ooo was raised 
at £$ per cent., in order to liquidate debt costing 
;^4 ioS‘ per cent. This difference of los. 6d. per cent, 
on ;£33 o,ooo,ooo amounts to over £i,Cxx>,ooo a year, 
which represents the loss incurred to the country 
by the Sinking Fund, without, of course, reckoning 
the management expenses of the fund itself, or the 
increased amount of capital of debt. 

Our readers will cordially agree that Pitt's Sinking 
Fund was the greatest financial delusion ever known. 
To us at the present day it seems incredible that 
such a juggle could have been permitted to continue 
so long. It must be remembered, however, that in 
Pitt’s time the details of administration were not 
exposed to the healthy publicity which is so marked 
a characteristic of the present day ; that, from this 
causey competent criticism was always difficult and 
often impossible. To many st,atesmen the debt 
was, doubtless, such an object of apprehension that, 
in dealing with it, their ordinary sagacity seems to 
have deserted them ; others clearly gr.aspcd the folly 
of the system, but found it no easy task to disen¬ 
chant the public mind of the glittering attractions 
of compound interest and wholesale reduction, .and 
lead it back to humbler aims find slower processes. 
T*o Dr. Hamilton and Lord Grenville belongs the 
merit of having demonstrated the futility of the 
Sinking Fund, and of having laid down the true 
principles on which all operations for the extinction 
of debt should be conducted. Those principles, as 
since expanded by the great masters of English 
finance down to Mr. Gladstone, may be thus stated; 


I. That the only real Sinking Fund is that derived 
from the surplus of revenue over expenditure. 

II. That it is often wiser statesmanship to abolish 
taxes, than to continue them expressly for the purpose 
of obtaining a surplus of revenue for the extinction 
of debt. 

III. That, in estimating the year’s expenditure, 
special provision should not be made for the re¬ 
demption of debt, but that the surplus of revenue 
should be that naturally arising from the growth of 
ta.\es, or from sterner economy in expenditure. 

IV. That the mode of reducing debt by substituting 
life and terminable annuities for the interminable 
annuities, of which the debt consists, is on the 
whole the most satisf.ictory th.it can be de¬ 
vised. 

It was on these principles th.it the Sinking Fund 
at present in operation was started in 1829. >T)ie 
actu.il modus operandi is .as follows:—Within thirty 
days of every quar(cr-day the Treasury make up an 
account of income and expenditure, according to 
the actu.il receipt and issue of money at the Ex¬ 
chequer, for the year 1 hen completed, and one-fourth 
of the surplus of anmi.il income is issued to the 
Commissioners for the Reduction of the National 
Debt out of the Consolidated Fund. With this 
money the Commissioners purchase Consols or 
other stock in the open market—such stock being 
then cancelled. The Commissioners also receive 
all donations and bequests towards reducing the 
debt—a ch.iniii 1 of income which includes a large 
variety of sums, from the humble 6s. 6d. of W. P. 
Booth in 1857, to the .ambitious ^180,000 of John 
Ashton of Newton Bank, near Hyde. The stock 
purchased with t lie money arising from these bequests 
IS not cancelled, but tlie dividends arc received and 
re-invested. 

On the whole, from 1829 to 1869, the receipts 
of the .Sinking Fund amounted to .£49,368,916, 
and upwards of fifty and a half millions of debt 
have been cxtinguisiied. Meanwhile, the system 
of granting life and terminable annuities has been 
in operation since 180S. By means of these the 
interminable annuity of which the Funded Debt 
consists is exchanged for a larger annuity, termi¬ 
nating at a given period, or with the death of the 
purchaser. It follows that, whilst the terminable 
annuities continue, the annual charge for the debt 
is increased. Moreover, the amount of revenue 
actually applied at any given time towards the 
reduction of debt consists of the excess of the 
annu,al charge for terminable annuities over and 
above that of Funded Debt cancelled. Since 1863 a 
considerable extension of these terminable annuities 
has been made by the conversion into them of the 
stock held by the National Debt Commissioners, on 
account of the money deposited in savingfs-banks 
all over the couritry. The great bulk of these an¬ 
nuities will cease in 1885, at which date upwards of 
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a hundred millions of debt and three millions in¬ 
terest will have been cancelled. 

If now we attempt to answer the question, How 
John Bull got into debt? we shall find no great 
difficulty. Mismanagement and extravagance un¬ 
doubtedly helped io swell the debt, but they did 
not cause it. It was War which originated the 
debt, far back in the days of the Tudor and Stuart 
kings, and it is War which has fostered it ever 
since. This is not the place to deliver a homily 
against the military spirit. Now-a-days we arc told 

‘‘The jingling of the gninca helps the hurt which honour feels. 

And the nations do but murmur, suailing at each oihcr’s hecl.s.*' 

Well, in the good old days when George the Third 
sVas king,'the nations did something bcbides murmur. 
They fought, and left their posterity to pay tlie bill. 
And the bill is large enough to .satisfy even the most 
ardent admirer of bloated armaments, and the most 
cynical critic of peace policy. 'J'hc outcome of tiie 
wars which we have waged since the Revolution 
down to the Abyssinian Expedition is, financially, 
this. These wars have cost, in tlie aggreg.ile, 
;^i, 236,000,000 sterling, and have left us now, after 
years of peace and surplus revenue, with a debt of 
^730,000,000, costing ^27,000,000 .1 year. Tiieso 
are not the estimates of excited parti/.anship, but 
the accurate calculations of sober st.rtisticians. 
Well might Hume remark that “ princes and states, 
fighting and quarrelling amidst their debts, funds, 
and public inortgtigcs, reminded him of nothing 
but a match of cudgel-playing fought in a china- 
shop.” 

It would be needless to dilate upon the estimation 
in which the National Debt is held as an investment. 
It would, indeed, be simply impossible to exagger.rte 
the importance of the Eunds as a factor in tlie 
financial life of the nation. Influenced as they arc 
by the foreign relations of tlie country, by the 
condition of the revenue .and of the money-inarkci, 
by harvests, commerce, and manufactures, their 
price affords an unmistakcable gauge of the pros¬ 
perity of the nation. It is worth while, however, 
briefly to point out the arrangement by which die 
public Funds are bought and sold. 

All purchases of stocks arc made through brokers, 
who are members of the Stock Exchange, and may 
either be made for cash or for one of the periodical 
account-days, which occur once a month, and arc 
settled by the Committee of the Stock Exchange. 
The broker, however, is only an agent, who buys 
and sells for his customers out of the Exchange, and 
charges a commission on the transaction. He docs 
not in stocks, does not necessarily possess him¬ 
self any of the commodity for which he is agent. 
That position is held by the stock-jobber, who is in 
reality a stock-merchant Were there no jobbers, 
purchases could only be made when the broker 
who wished to buy happened to find another broker 
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desirous of selling exactly the needed amount and 
kind of stock; but the jobber, who is a,large 
holder of stock, is always ready to buy or sell. But 
he deals only with the broker. The price at which 
he sells is one-eighth per cent, more than that at 
which he buys. Hence the difference between the 
buying and selling price of Consols is always one- 
cighlh per cent.; and in the newspapers the price 
for /itoo stock is quoted thus—;^90 to £goi. 

It is easy to see how the fact that purchases may 
either be made for cash, or on credit for the next 
account-day, affords ample facilities for an active 
trade 111 stocks, and not unfrequcntly for the most 
reckless speculation. The price “for time,” as it is 
called—that is, for the account-day—is generally 
higher than for cash, and the difference between 
the two is c.illed the “continuation.” Continuation 
varies according to tlie pro.ximity of the settling-day, 
to the abundance or scarcity of money and of stock, 
and to the market rate of interest. If, for example, 
a b.inkcr wants a sum of money for a short time, 
lie will direct liis broker to sell Consols for money 
and buy them for time. If, on the other hand, he 
has money he wishes to invest for a short period, 
he will buy stock for money and sell for time. He 
thus gets interest according to the rate of con¬ 
tinuation. Again, a jobber often agrees to sell at 
the next settling-day a larger amount of stock than 
he holds, his expectation being that, in the mean¬ 
time, a fall in the market quotations will enable 
him to buy at a lower rate than he has contracted 
to sell, and so realise a profit. A jobber in this 
position is really speculating for a “ fall,” and is 
known as a “ bear.” Sometimes he cannot get the 
stock without paying a premium for it; or, to put 
the case more cle.irly, he buys the required stock 
now at a larger price than he will part with it for 
on settling-day. 'J'his pteinium is called “back- 
’ and is the reverse of continuation, be¬ 
cause it indicates that the price of stock for time 
is less than for cash. Tlie converse of the “ bear” is 
the “ bull,'’ who speculates for a rise, or contracts 
to take stock which he has no intention of paying 
for, at a certain price, his expectation being that 
a rise in the quot.ations will enable him to sell at a 
higher rale previously to settling-day. 

It IS easy to see what a temptation is presented 
by those “time-bargains,” as they are called, for the 
recourse to all sorts of manoiuvrcs and combinations 
artifici.illy to over-value or depreciate the prices p{ 
stocks. 

One word, in conclusion, as to the duty of the 
nation with regard to the debt. We have already 
adverted to the practical rules which English states¬ 
men may be said to have adopted as to the policy of 
diminishing it. The gist of those rules is that no 
siiiplus of revenue should be maintained expressly 
for the purpose of reduction, but that unnecessary 
taxes should be remitted. And if the taxes iribich 
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could be spai-ed are a kind to shackle commerce, 
there is, doubtless, udsdom in the suggestion. But, 
in a country .iVheM -patty government exists, there 
win alwajw^be a strong temptation to magnify the 
evils of any, tax, in order that popularity may be 
gain^ by its abolition. In such a matter the wish 
is peculiarly likely to be father to the thought. For 
our own. part, we are impressed with the belief that 
the nation has by no means risen to its responsibility 
on this subject Few people realise that every year, 
befqye one halfpenny of accruing revenue can be 
apjAied to the support of the Crown, to the main¬ 
tenance of the army and navy, or to the admini¬ 
stration of justice, ;£27,000,000 sterling must be 
set aside for the public creditor. Further, owing 
to the enormous increase of eligible channels of 
investment, the debt has not for years been quoted 
at par. Now, anything like a large reduction would, 
by enhancing the value of what was left, probably 
so increase the quotation as to make a reduction 
of the rate of interest practicable. For, be it ob¬ 
served, although the grand total of the debt is so 
enormous, yet, owing to the fact that large sums 
are permanently locked up under trust deeds, etc., 
the amount actually in the market is comparatively 
smalL Now it is the competition between buyer 
and seller of this Smaller quantity which determines 
the price of the day ; and it is this smaller quantity, 
also, which is affected by any purchases by the 
Government for purposes of reduction. The effect, 
therefore, of any considerable diminution of this 
amount would be more rapid than is commonly 
su^tOsed. The taxpayer of to-day would nol find 


that he was contributing for the benefit only of a 
remote posterity. In all probability he would him¬ 
self reap the benefits' Of his own self-denial in 
maintaining an adequate surplus of revenue over 
expenditure. 

Nor do we think this self-denial is more than 
can fairly be demanded, considering the present 
condition of the national wealth, and the slender 
burden of the taxes now in existence. Constant 
prosperity cannot be insured, and it is not the 
characteristic of wise statesmanship to act as if 
the tide of national fortune would never ebb, or 
the glory of noon not be succeeded by the gloom of 
night. The life of a nation is not as that of the 
individual. The individual may isolate himself 
from his fellows, devote himself to luxury and self, 
and yet do no great harm to any one but himself. 
But the life of the nation is continuous. The 
nation of to-day is trustee for the future as well as 
heir of the past. To each generation comes its own 
responsibilities. Seventy years ago, the preservation 
of national existence against the attacks of a foe 
whose capacity was almost as boundless as his 
ambition, entailed on our forefathers a vast ex¬ 
penditure of money and blood. The mode in which 
they discharged their duty commands, on the whole, 
the admiration of their children. Our duty, if less 
perilous, is not the less clear, and should be ob-> 
served with none the less fidelity. It is to do all 
we can, by the combined exertion of self-deni^al and 
thrift, to liberate the State from that incumbrance 
which is in peace her greatest source of expense, 
and would be in war her greatest embarrassment. 


IN HONOUR BOUND. 

BY CHABLES GIBBON, 

AUTHOR OF “RORIN GRAY,” “FOR LACK OF GOLD.” ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 

HIS STORY. 

He began, looking at her with the quiet smile of 
assurance which brightens the face of a lover who 
is certain of acceptance— 

“Once upon a time-” 

“ Is it a fairy story ? ” she interrupted, whilst she 
proceeded to plait long strips of seaweed into true 
lover’s knots. 

“ It will be just what you like to make it” 
“What I like to make it?” , Her busy fingers 
paused, and she looked up at him with a curious 
expression of wonder and doubt She was thinking 
of the Book of Fate, and speculating in what 
fashion its contradictory predictions were to be 
fulfilled. She resumed her work with the brown 
wet weel^ singing low, as if to herself, a snatch 
from an oV ballad— 


Syne she's gat'd build a bonnie boats 
To sail the salt salt sea; 

The sails were of the light green silkf 
The tows [ropes] of taffety." 

“You’re a droll lass. What put that song in 
your head just now ? ” 

“ Thinking about your story, I suppose, and how 
I’m to make it what I like.” 

“ You’ll see. Well, once upon a time there was a 
loon—suppose we give him my name, just for fun 
—and there was a lass- ” 

The plaiting of the seaweed ceased again, but 
she did not look up. 

“ Suppose we give the lass my cousin's name— 
Grace.” 

Teenie’s fingers worked more rapidly than ever; 
one might have fancied there was even a degree of 
spite in their energy. 

“The loon was very fond of Grace,” he went on, 
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“and she liked him ; at any rate, she often helped j He rested his elbow on his knee, and his chin Oft 
him out of the scrapes he blundered into. So one | his hand, thus bringing his face down close to hersl 
day Wat’s father says to*'him, ‘ There, sir, when | “ What ivas he to do then ? ’’ he said earnestly. 

you are old enough you shall marry her. She is a | “ He was, in a way, bound to Grace, and yet he 
fine lass, and she has a fine bit of land that will : could not marry her without doing her a grievous 
be worth a ransom when the coal and iron are wrong, besides laying up for himself a future of 
worked, but keep your thumb on that. Be kind discontent and regret; and maybe the woman he 
to her, and see that she does not slip through ^ loved would also be a sufferer. He would have 
your fingers; for let me tell you that beyond your ! done a great deal to save either of those lassies 
education you have nothing to get from me.’ ” from pain ; but it seemed as if injury to one or both 

“ And what did the loon say to that i ” must follow, whichever way he turned.’^’ 



“ WILL YOU lAV YES f'* 


Nothing. He did not know wh.at he could 
say; but he laughed to himself at the notion of 
his own marriage ; for /A<f« it seemed to be only 
a funny notion. So the affair came to be looked 
upon by all his friends as quite settled, and they 
thought the arrangement a lucky one for him. But 
by-and-by Wat began to feel that he had got into 
another scrape ; for one fine morning he came to 
look seriously into himself, and he discovered that 
if ever he married the woman who had all his heart, 
Grace would not be his wife.” 

Teenie plaited and sang another snatch of the 
baJlad-:^ 

She sailed it round, and sailed it round, 

And loud, loud cried she— 

* Now bradc, new break, ye fairy charms, 

And set my true love free.’ ** 


“Was he no himself to bl.ame for it all?” she 
said, almost wickedly. 

“ He was, and he did not spare himself. The 
circumstances caused him many weary nights and 
troubled days. What made his position the more 
painful was, that he had quite recently undertakeft 
the solemn responsibilities of a minister—under¬ 
taken to teach duty to others—and here he was 
doubting about his own on the very threshold of 
his work. What was he to do ? ’’ 

“ Maybe he went to Grace and asked her,” she 
said, so quietly that the gentle plash of the water 
on the sand at their feet almost drowned her voice* 
But Walter heard, and he was glad to hear. 

“ He did so ; and he went to her, determined to 
submit to her decision, whatever it might be. She 
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had helped him in many difficulties before, and he 
knew that she would help him to do what was right 
in this one.’’ 

“ She must be very good. I would not like a 
man to come to me on such an errand.” 

“Aye, Teenie, she is good.” His hand dropped 
on hers, his eyes glowing with enthusiasm, and he 
forgot the imaginary character in whose name he 
had thus far spoken. “ On my way to her house 1 
formed all sorts of plans for telling her my purpose 
gently. In this way I would ask her forgiveness, 
in that way*I would try to explain how bitter h.id 
been the struggle with myself before I had d.irod to 
take this step. But my plans were useless. After 
the first bungling word she seemed to understand 
everything. ‘ Don’t speak, Walter. Wait,’ she 
said ; and I stood there, dumb. I felt so contemp¬ 
tible in my own eyes, as well as in hers.” 

Teenie began to tear her true lover’s knots of 
seaweed into shreds, and to drop them on the 
sand. 

His face looked cold and white ; he went on, 
with a kind of subdued pain in his voice and 
manner— 

“ She turned away from me, but I knew the 
beauty of the face which w'as hidden from me, or 
rather the beauty of the soul which it rctlccts, and 
I remembered her affliction. It seemed as if my 
duty only became clear to me at that moment ; it 
was to be faithful and helpful to her—to jiiit away 
as best I could the cravings of my own heart, and 
to try to make her life happy. Was not that 
right ? ” 

“ I dare say” (slowly, and as if she were speak¬ 
ing whilst her thoughts were occupied with other 
matters). 

“I am glad you think so,” he said eagerly, as if 
she bad given the fullest assent to his question, “and 
I tried to tell Grace that. But she came quietly up 
to me and put her hands on my shoulders, just as 
she used to do when I had made some blunder at 
home, and she persuaded me to acknowledge my 
fault and promise to be good. 

“ ‘ Thank you, Walter,’ she said ; ‘ I am very 
happy in feeling that you love me well enough to 
think of making the sacrifice you propose. But 
you would be foolish and wrong to make it; I 
would be still more foolish to accept it. You have 
been brave and right to come and tell me this, 
and 1 thank you for that too. But I have long 
expected it. Don’t trouble yourself about me. I 
am glad that this happens .before our marriage 
instead of after. Oh, I have often thought of the 
possibility of yoUr meeting somebody younger, 
brighter than myself, and 1 am glad that it hap¬ 
pens now. Go to her ; tell her that she sh.all-have 
no truer or fonder friend than me. And, to re¬ 
lieve you from all doubt in the matter, let me tell 
you as I shall tell the Laird to-morrow—I will 


not marry you, Walter Burnett, whatever may 
happen.’ 

“ I argued very earnestly that it was my wish to 
do whatever would make her happy. Then she 
bade me go and do as she had told me. I left 
her, not satisfied with myself, you may be sure, 
but feeling that she was right, as she always is, and 
that if she had yielded to my entreaties we would 
have both repented when too late.—What is the 
matter, 'I'eenie P ” 

Teenie was bending forward, dropping the last 
fragments of seaweed on the sand, and apparently 
listening to the melancholy murmur,of the water. 
She looked as if she would cry, but there were 
no tears in her eyes. 

“ What is the matter ? ” he repeated, resting his 
hand tenderly on her shoulder. “ Do you not un- 
derst.and the story ? ” 

“ Oh, aye, I know very well. I wish I could be 
like Grace Wishart, but I cannot. She is good— 
you should have her.” 

“No, I want you to be my wife, Teenie, and I 
came to ask you. Will you say yes ? ” 

She was looking anxiously seaward, as if seeking 
something she could not find. She answered in the 
same disjointed manner as before— 

“ 1 cannot tell what to say—there is nobody I 
ever thought about that way but you ; there is 
nobody but you I would ever have, and I would like 
to say yes, but-’’ 

“ But what ? ’’ (very much surprised at the pause 
after such frank admissions). 

“ Ailie and me were reading my fortune to-day— 
that was the ploy I was to tell you about—and the 
bookie said'that there would be troubles in our 
marriage. That’s the ‘ but.’ ” 

He was vexed, but the vexation gave way to 
laughter when she turned her bonnie face up to 
him, and he saw that she was seriously disturbed. 

“ What nonsense! and what a silly little lady you 
are sometimes! You shall say yes ! ” 

“ Aye, if-” 

He slopped the objection with a kiss, and then 
he glanced hurriedly upward and round to see if 
they were observed. Feeling satisfied that they 
were safe, he seized both her hands, lifted her up, 
and they began to walk along the saad. 

“ ‘ If ’ is a detestable word, Teenie, and you must 
not use it again. ‘ If’ is a will o’ the wisp, deceitful, 
mi.sle.'iding, and destructive of all moral courage and 
•all hope. The man who fails cries, if^ so-and-so 
had happened he would have been all right. But 
the brave man and the brave woman cast the 
word from them, set teeth hard, and try again. 
You must give up ‘if’s,’ Teenie, as well as fortune¬ 
telling.” 

It was to him the moment of supreme bliss which 
comes only once in a life-time—the moment in 
which the first enthusiastic love of a young heart is 
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declared and accepted. He was ready to prattle 
about anything, and to laugh at anything—great joy 
is a brief relapse into childhbod. And how beauti¬ 
ful all the world appeared to him then! There was 
not an ugly thing op the earth. The brown rocks, 
here darkening and there glowing in the afternoon 
light, the great sea with its many shades and rest¬ 
less spirit, had never seemed so glorious to him 
before. He had forgotten all about the storms and 
shipwrecks : he felt only the sunshine. 

She was very quiet; indeed she was a good deal 
bewildered. She could not realise her own position 
or his : she submitted to him rather than joined in 
his ecstasies. She wanted to be his wife ; and yet, 
now that the matter was settled, she did not expe¬ 
rience the wild delight she had felt in the anticipa¬ 
tion of that event. Perhaps it was the story about 
Grace Wishart which combined with her fortune- 
telling exploit to cast a shadow on her pleasure. 
She did not know, and she could not, even if she 
had been so minded, seek far for the reason just 
then, whilst he, with his grand enthusiasm, was 
speaking to her. She just knew that she some¬ 
how shrank under the great love that he seemed 
to give her, feeling herself to be unworthy'of such 
a p.a^sion. 

She did not think of trying to ttll him that; she 
only felt that she loved him more and more, as she 
became conscious of her own unworthiness. 

He was talking to her .about their future. It was 
not to be a gnmd one ; they were to begin with very 
humble means, and he was anxious to explain every¬ 
thing to her, so that there might be no misundcr- 
st.andmg afterwards. 

' Although he was the Laird’s son, he would h.avc 
nothing but his own efforts to depend upon; for 
the Laird’s family was large, and his estate now 
small. Walter had been provided for by an educa¬ 
tion to his own mind, and a rich wife if he had been 
willing to accept her. He had rejected the fortune, 
and all that he could hope for from his f.ither, now, 
was his consent to a marriage which—it must not 
be concealed—a second time frustrated his plans 
for Walter. 

But Walter tvas more th.an content th.at every¬ 
thing should go to his brothers and sisters ; he was 
happy so long as he had Tcenie. (Tccnic just 
pressed his hand at that, and looked up at him, 
smiling. He was rewarded.) He desired nothing, 
and he needed nothing, but her love ; and since he 
had that, all the world might go “ tapsalteerie ” for 
him. But he had not been ra.sh ; he had thought 
of her comfort; and, before spe.aking, he had ob¬ 
tained the appointment of assistant and successor 
—if he chose to remain long enough—to the old 
minister of DrumKemount, at the annual stipend of 
one h&hdred pounds 1 They could manage with that 
—could they not? (Oh, yes, she supposed so.) 
Other folk managed with less, and he meant to set 


an example of thrift, and simple life, as one of the 
lessons his office called upon him to teach. But, 
be.sides that income, he intended to write for the 
magazines, and in many ways he hoped—^mind you, 
he only hoped—to make perhaps another hundred 
a year, upon which they could live comfortably 
in that out-of-the-way place, and help their neigh¬ 
bours. 

And that was the great point: he had adopted 
his profession because he felt the possibility of 
helping others in it. He had seen in cities, and in 
country places, much sin and suffering, and he 
believed they could be greatly softened by active 
religion—he did not attempt to explain what he 
meant by active religion—^and he expected Teenie 
to second him in all his efforts to accomplish the 
great work that he saw before him. 

Teenie did not understand a word of his enthu¬ 
siastic aspirations, and she was wondering what it 
I’as all about, whilst she promised to help him with 
all her might—and meant what she said. 

“ But there’s the boat,” she added hastily, with¬ 
drawing her hand from his ; for so, hand-in-hand, 
they had paced the narrow beach, whilst he had 
poured out his hopes. 

Walter looked up as if wakened from a dream’; 
he had been so much .absorbed in talking to Teenie, 
th.at the whole fleet of England might h.ave passed 
him unobserved. 

The boat, with its brown sail full, had quietly 
rounded the headland, and, guided by the cunning 
hand of Dan Thorston, it slipped into the bay, the 
slanting rays of the sun giving it light and shade, 
and life. The sail flapped—dropped; the boat 
gr.ated on the s.and—^rolled to one side ; Thorston 
and one of his two men leapt into the water, caught 
the impetus of the boat, and lugged it higher up on 
the beach. Then there was bustle, and many 
orders to give about the sails, the nets, the landing 
of the fish, .and the securing of the boat, all which 
Thorston gave in a quiet_ hard voice, before he 
condescended to observe the presence of his 
daughter and young Dalmahoy. But he had seen 
her as soon as the boat turned the point; and so 
had Ellick I.impitlaw—his chief assistant, and one 
of the many young fishers who had cast longpng 
eyes at Dan Thorston’s daughter. 

As soon as the boat touched the sand, Teenie ran 
to it, and gave her help in all the work that was 
going forward, with a glee that was a curious con¬ 
trast to her passiveness under the enthusiastic out¬ 
pourings of the man she loved. 

CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 

SKIPPER HAN. 

“ Had a good shot?” said Walter, pretending to be 
quite at his ease, and to be deeply interested in the 
skipper’s excursion. 
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“"niere’s nae mair fish in the sea, 1 think,” 
answered Dan, but the complaint was made in such 
a quiet way that you could not discover the least 
spleen. “ We might almost as well draw our nets 
through the sheughs [gfutters] of Kingshaven, and 
we’d be mair like to get profit there. I’m thinking 
Peter’s ships maun ha’e been less nor ordinar, or 
his fish maun ha’e been young whales to sink them 
wi’what his nets could hold. My boat would na 
sink if the fishes was sliding ower the gunwale, and 
it’s no bigger than its neighbours.” 

Thorston was never known to admit that he had 
made a good haul or “shot.” 

‘^Better luck next time, skipper.” 

" Ou aye, that’s fine consolation for them that 
doesna need to care about succeeding this time. 
But it’s poor kitchen [sauce] to a man’s porridge to 
tell him he’ll ha’e milk next week. Hows’ever, we 
maunna complain; and let them grumble who 
likes’t.” 

And Dan set himself to direct the disposition of 
his cargo, as if he had been the most contented m.an 
in the world. In all that he did Teenie not only 
helped him with willing and skilful hands, but 
sometimes guided his arrangements ; and he, when 
unobserved, submitted to her dictation in the 
humblest way, and with the most implicit obedience ; 
but if he fancied anybody saw them, he acted in 
direct opposition to her advice, even when that 
advice suggested the very thing he had been intend¬ 
ing to do. 

It was observable, on the present occasion, that 
a frown remained on his brow, as if something had 
gone wrong about which he was not willing to 
speak ; and he seemed shy of coming near Walter, 
adopting all sorts of petty subterfuges to get out of 
his way. 

The fact was that, as they turned the point, Lim- 
pitlaw had said to him— 

“ Do you see yon ?” 

“See what?” said Thorston, seeing all the time 
to what his comrade referred, and not liking it, 
although he did not know why. 

“ Your daughter and young Dalmahoy. If you 
dinna see, other folk speak, and it’s no for her good 
that they should be so muckle thegither.” 

“ Hold your tongue—confound you, if you speak 
another word like that I’ll put your head aneath the 
water!” 

Limpitlaw grumbled to himself, bat did not 
attempt to interfere further. 

Whether it was due to the man’s suggestion, or 
to the appearance of Teenie and her lover in such 
a solitary place, Dan Thorston was troubled. He 
had been so much accustomed to look upon his 
daughter and Walter as mere bairns, that he had 
never, until this moment, suspected danger to either 
from their intimacy. He did not see even now 
thsiC'there was anything to make a fuss about; 


and he did not know why folk should talk about his 
lass, except that they were idle de’ils amusing them- , 
selves by casting hot cinders into honest neighbours’ 
porridge. 

Yet he was troubled; a word and a glance seemed 
to have roused him to a sense of quicksands and 
whirlpools under his feet, where hitherto he had 
been most unsuspicious of peril. He felt discon¬ 
tented with the land, and everything upon it. 

There was a general sense of thunder in the air. 
Teenie was bright and active as ever, speaking to 
the men with a familiarity that annoyed Walter, 
laughing at their jokes, and apparently taking the 
liveliest interest in all their movements; but there 
was an element of defiance in her activity. Limpit¬ 
law w’as dour and slow. Walter spoke a kindly 
word to him, and received a sullen “ thank ye ” for 
his pains, which was more like a sign of wrath than 
of gratitude. 

Walter felt that he had suddenly dropped from 
the clouds of joy down to a state of awkwardness 
.and shyness which were almost unbearable. He 
found himself continually in the way of everybody, 
and once when he tried to give a helping hand, the 
result seemed to be more trouble than assistance 
to the others. When he tried to lift, unaided, a 
creel full of fish, he staggered, the basket capsized, 
and the slippery freight rolled out upon the sand. 
Teenie actually laughed at him, and Limpitlaw, as 
he slowly set about repairing the disaster, grinned 
in such a way that Walter thought it would have 
been a relief to kick him. 

They straggled up the path, Teenie first, then 
Limpitlaw carrying the creel upon his shoulders. 
Thorston followed with a bundle of nets he purposed 
mending. To him young Dalmahoy kept close, 
trying to maintain a conversation, which he found 
unusually difficult—partly, as he thought, owing to 
the dry answers of Dan. On the headland Teenie 
darted into the house, followed slowly by Limpitlaw 
with his creel. 

Thorston halted, looking dorvn the abyss, and 
Walter stood beside him. The latter spoke, wonder¬ 
ing all the time how he was to approach the subject 
which was uppermost in his thoughts. 

“ It’s an ugly place for a fall.” 

“ Aye, I’m thinking there wouldna'be many whole 
bones left if you had a coup down yonder;.” 

“ It’s a wonder to me how Teenie and I managed 
to escape tumbling over these cliffs, when we used to 
be romping about here as if there was no danger 
and nothing to fear. You should have put up a 
fence, skipper.” 

There was a symbolical meaning in his words of 
which he was quite unconscious. 

“What good would that have done, thinje ye?” 
said Dan drily. “Fences are just made to be 
broken, in my opinion. When there’s nae fence 
you take care of yourself; but when there is a 
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fence, folk and bairns are just tempted to try the 
strength of it, and so bring about the mischief the 
fences was intended to prevent.” 

Walter again found himself wondering what he 
should say next, because he wanted to say one 
thing and was trying to say another. Sensibly, he 
deteriTtined to say the one thing. 

“ Thorston, I want to speak to you upon a sub¬ 
ject which may surprise you, and somehow I can’t 
get the words out.” 

“ Say awa.” 

“1 want to marry Teenie.” 

Walter felt as though he could breathe now. 
But Dan did not look in the least surprised; he 
began quietly to deposit his nets on the ground, 
and only said— 

"Do you?” 

“Yes.” 

“And what does she say?” 

“ She agrees." 

“ Aye, and how long is it since you thought about 
this ?” 

“ 1 cannot tell, but it’s a good while ; and I only 
waited till I should be placed somewhere, to speak. 
You’ll not stand in the way of what will bring happi¬ 
ness to us both ?’’ 

Dan looked very sternly at the nets, as if they 
had been doing something wrong; he slowly 
passed one through his hands, searching for holes. 
That done, he dropped the net on the pile at his 
fedt. All the time Walter was in suspense to learn 
his decision. But instead of declaring for or against 
the proposal, he wheeled about to the road, saying— 

“ Come on.” 

“Come where?” exclaimed Walter, observing 
that Dan’s steps were not directed towards the 
cottage. 

“ To Dalmahoy; I want to hear what the Laird 
has to say on the matter.” 

Walter was disturbed by this abrupt manner of 
dealing with his question, particularly as he was 
anxious that his father should hear Grace Wishart 
before his desire to marry Teenie should be made 
known to him. Besides he would have liked an 
opportunity to speak himself to the Laird. 

“ Stop a minute,” he said hurriedly, “ I have not 
yet told anything of this to my father.” 

“ All the better,” interrupted Dan, “ I’ll tell him. 
Come on.” 

And the skipper looked hard at him, as if ho 
were saying, “ If you are honest, what do you 
fear?” 

“ I fear nothing more than that you may stir 
up unnecessary disagreement,” would have been 
Walter’s answer to the look, but he replied only to 
the words, “As yoq please,” and walked on beside 
him. . 

Young Dalmahoy had this peculiarity, that when¬ 
ever he had anything disagreeable to communicate 


to any one, he liked to do it himself, and face to 
face. He knew that it would be very unpleasant to 
his father to learn that he had again deteimined 
to alter the plans which had been laid down for hi$ 
future. He expected there would be a very sharp 
discussion, if not a decided quarrel; and the pre¬ 
sence of Dan Thorston would add considerably to 
the difficulty he would have in explaining every¬ 
thing to his father—for the latter was very likely to 
speak words which would be offensive to the skipper. 
What might be the consequences, formed a most 
uncomfortable speculation. 

As for Dan, he marched along with features as 
grimly set as if he had been on the deck of a vessel 
in the midst of a wild stonn. The whole event had 
come upon him somewhat suddenly, and he was 
not yet certain how he ought to act, further than 
that the first thing to be done was to learn what the 
Laird’s views were upon the subject. It never oc¬ 
curred to him to question Teenie’s fitness to become 
the wife of the Laird’s son ; in his eyes Teenie was 
fit to command the Channel fleet. But he had a 
shrewd notion that other people might not be quite 
so well satisfied on that point. That rather con¬ 
fused him. 

Teenie had been to him, from babyhood almost, 
a companion, which was an unusual position for the 
child of a Scotch parent to occupy. She had never 
known what it was to stand in awe of him, or to 
wish to get out of the way on seeing him approach. 
She had been much with him, in the bay, in the 
boats, and at sea. He w'as a man of great muscle, 
and yet the child could lead him in whatever direc¬ 
tion she pleased—always provided no third person 
observed them. He was never known to yield in 
the least to the counsels or prayers of anybody he 
had dealings with. He was called “thrawart” 
(stubborn) at first, but by-and-by, as success at¬ 
tended him, he was called a man of firm will. 
Teenie only laughed, or moved her little finger, and 
he submitted, and in that submission he seemed to 
find his greatest happiness. 

“ She’s a witch,” he would mutter, watching her 
bright movements, and wondering at himself, while 
he chuckled over some new weakness of which he 
had just been guilty, “ and can do what she likes 
with me. But it pleases her and does me nae 
harm,” he would add for his own consolation. 

Suddenly there comes a man and requires him to 
surrender his treasure, telling him that she too 
wishes it 1 It was not easy for him to decide how 
to act. The narrow life he had lived had been 
brightened by few pleasures ; work had been every¬ 
thing to him; but he remembered now—looking 
back through mists and stormy waters, through the 
good and bad fortune of the sea—how < the work 
had seemed easy to him, thinking of her, and how, 
in rough winds and darkness, the thought of her 
had b^en alight, cheering and comforting him—aye, 
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and pving him courage. It was not easy to think 
of giving her to somebody else, and of acknowledg¬ 
ing that he had no longer the first place in her 
thoughts. 

But she wished it!—^the old, gruff, weatherbeaten 
man felt something akin to jealousy of Burnett, who 
was beautiful in the mere possession of youth, and 
who had thus displaced him in Tecnic’s he.irt. 

So he was silent and grim as he marched along, 
and Walter did not attempt to disturb him. 

They had turned their backs upon Rowanden 
and the sea. Taking a short cut they passed 
through a plantation of tall firs. The clear soft 
light of the afternoon formed brilliant patches 
of silver beneath the trees, checkered by black 
shadows. Here the bole of a tree showed while 
like a woodland nymph laughing as they passed ; 
close by, another, black and gloomy, as it might be 
the evil genius of the wood. Hurrying along, it was 
like flashing glimpses of night and morning. The 
brown boggy earth yielded to their feel; rabbits 
scampered right and left at their approach; the 
birds were in full chorus, filling the wood with 
pleasant sounds, and occ.asionally a ferret spanned 
a branch like a streak of light. 

They passed out upon the moor ; the sunlight on 
the heather presented a waste of bright purple, in¬ 
terspersed with clumps of green fern, silver gleams 
of water, and black patches where the heather had 
been burnt. Two sportsmen were at work, and 
the report of their guns sounded in the dist.mcc 
like the crack of a popgun, whilst thin wreaths of 
blue smoke curled slowly upwards. They were 
having good sport evidently, for the dogs were 
busy leaping through the heather, with an oc¬ 
casional yelp; then back again to the m.asler’s 
side, silent, watchful of his eyes, and ready to 
spring forward at the least sign. 


Thorston and Walter reached a road which 
crossed the moor to the hills, and by-and-by they 
entered the gate of Dalmahoy. The grounds were 
not very extensive, but they were sufficiently so to 
make Dan thoughtful; and when he found him¬ 
self in front of the big heavy house, with its many 
windows and pepperpot turrets, he had come to 
the consideration that it might be worth while part¬ 
ing with Tccnie if, some day, she was to become 
the mistress of all this property. He did not un¬ 
derstand how anybody owning all this could be 
poor. 

They entered the house, and Walter led the way 
to a parlour. He inquired for his father. The 
Laird was in the drawing-room, engaged with some 
visitors. Waller told the servant to ask when 
'Skipper Thorston could see him. 

An old man, with a clean-shaven face wearing 
a mildly depressed expression—as if he had been 
suffering m.irtyrdom of some kind so long that he 
had got used to it—returned with the answer. 
This was Toter Drysdale, butler and general-in- 
clucf under the Laird of Dalmahoy. He paid no 
attention to Walter, but addressed Dan as an old 
friend. 

“ How arc you, skipper ? The Laird’s thrang— 
’deed, I think a’ our relations from far and near 
have come to see us the-day. What for there’s 
nae telling ; I’m sure they werena wanted, for the 
Laird was as mucklc put out as mysel’, when he 
saw them coming that thick you could hardly 
count them. Hut the Laird, as soon as he kenned 
you was here, loupit up .and said ho would be 
wi’ you immediately. He was just glad o’ ony 
excuse to get awa from our friends.” 

And apparently Drysdalc’s surmise was correct, 
for presently the Laird walked into the room. 

END OF CHAITEH THE SIXTH. 


BY THE KEy. M. 

most natural employment of 
the mind during country walks, 
in the early months of the 
year, is to seize on the first 
indications of reviving .life 
in Nature. Sanguine spirits 
begin to see a slight dif¬ 
ference in the length of the 
days as Sbon as the shortest 
one is past. Still more hopeful 
persons are confident that the sunshine is a trifle 
wanner, during the fitful moments of a Januaiy 
noonday, than it was in Christmas week. Alas ! 
that snow, frost, and bad weather should ever 
rudely dispel these pleasing meteorological specula¬ 
tions t In truth they are utterly baseless; all such 
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indications of spring are to be trusted in an 
Hnglish climate about as much as the predictions of 
Zadkiel. 

Far more certain signs of returning warmth and 
sunshine arc to be found in the growth and blossom¬ 
ing of our early spring plants; and there are few 
more congenial occupations for the reflective than 
the discovery of these, during a time when Nature 
offers so little else that is cheering. 

The very earliest sign of spring, in the vegetable 
life of copse and hedgerow, is the putting forth of' 
tender green buds along the clasping arms of the 
honeysuckle. These may be. descried with the 
turn of the year if the weather be at all favburable. 
White of Selborne estimates the 25th of January as 
the date for the honeysuckle’s budding. Markwick 
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(who lived some twenty years later) puts it between 
January ist and April 9th; and certainly the 
earlier date is now the more correct one, the 
climate of England having been much altered for 
the better by drainage, etc., since White’s time. In 
the year 1872 we noticed honeysuckle buds on 
January 13th, and doubtless they might have been 
found a week earlier; while they appeared through¬ 
out the whole winters of 1872—73 and 1873—74, 
so mild were they. 

The flowering of those common garden-weeds, 
the white and red dead-nettles, are two more very 
early indications of spring. Passing, however, to a 
still more interesting branch of studies in country 
life, and one which almost obtrusively thrusts itself 
upon ear and eye alike, there can be no more 
charming occupation during those w.ilks in the 
country which arc so often pcrfunctordy endured, 
because it is supposed there can be no objects of 
interest connected with them, than noting the 
appearance and song of our spring migr.Uory birds 
—the return of our emigrants, to use a more 
comprehensive phrase. Perhaps it is worth while 
reminding the reader of the most common of these 
country visitors, and the hint may prove accept¬ 
able to those persons who arc wont to deem 
“ duty-walks ” in the country aimless, and therefore 
disagreeable. 

One of the earliest of our familiar birds to return 


Somewhere between March 19th and April 13th, 
earlier or later according to weather, the willow- 
wren {Sylvia trochilus) may be first heard, as it 
busily flutters through the tops of willows, or 
indeed any bushy trees, in search of food and a 
convenient place for its nest. About this time, too, 
comes a large influx of migratory birds 

.. ** that change their sky 

To build and brood ; that live their lives 
I From land to land,’* 

That mountain-loving bird, the ring-ousel, re¬ 
turns to his favourite haunts. In such spots as 
Dartmoor and the Lake Country, his appearance 
must form one of the e.arlicst signs of spring. 

Three well-known and much-loved members of 
the swallow family close, by their arrival amongst 
us, what may be regarded as the first half of spring. 
Of these the sand-martin, with his glittering eye 
and russet plumage, is first to revisit his old do¬ 
mains in the chalk cliff or high gravel bluff. Many 
a time docs the angler in the western counties hail 
his fl.ishing wing with delight, and then sadly 
reincmbers that one swallow does not necessarily 
make a summer. The dates given for the appear¬ 
ance of llie sand-martin arc between March 21st 
and April 12th. In 1871 \vc first noticed them on 
March 23rd. 

Tlic chimney-swallow is generally a few days 
later, between March 26th and April 20th. In two 


to its usual haunts round pools and ditches, is the recent years we noted their coming on April nth 
common grey wag-tail. From the first or second and 14th. The martin. Later again, brings spring 
week in January (according to the season) till ilic in eanic.st between March 2Sth and May ist. In 
end of March, he and his brethren, the white and J873 we first noticed it on the last day of Marcht 
yellow wag-tails, come back, many of them from The second division of migratory birds that visit 
the south of England, but more perhaps from the | our shores in spring may, conveniently for the 
Continent, whither they departed in October. The 1 memory, be headed by- the nightingale. In the 
pretty yellow wag-tail, so often seen by the side ! loc.ilitics which it favours, it is heard for the first 
of small rivers, occasionally delays its migration j time between April ist and May ist. But these lo- 
till the middle of April; but as a rule the wag- ; calities arc very circumscribed, though of late years 


tails are the first of the birds of spring that catch j 
our eye. j 

Before the main body of these visit our shores, a ; 
large exodus.of winter birds generally takes place ; ' 
the field-fares, red-wings, royston-crows, etc., clc- I 
sert the meadows and sheep-folds, while numbers of ! 
waders, ducks, and water-fowl retire northwards to | 
breed. The naturalist is guided as unerringly by | 


the bird seems to have been ranging more north 
—as, for instance, to Lincolnshire and Yorkshire. 
It is supposed that it crosses the Channel at the 
n.arrowcst point, and but slightly diverges on 
reacliing England to the right .and left of the district 
which that implies. Thus it is a great curiosity in 
Devon, whither it might be supposed that a genial 
climate and plenty of myrtles would have irresis- 


their departure, in his judgment concerning iinc j tibly attracted it. 

weather, as the gardener when he sees the walnut The red-start is, one may say, the next .of our 


or mulberry trees budding. familiar garden visitors to arrive, say between April 

Another striking visitor on our downs and upland 8ih and 28th. It is not every one, however, who 
pastures is the wheat-car. His appearance is well- has heard its song, although its peculiar chat- 
marked, betweei) March 13th and 30th, so much ter may frequently be detected at the margin of 
so that the Laureate ventures to call him j>ar copses. 

excellence “ the sea-blue bird of March.” The white-throat, chiff-chaff, and garden-warbler 


The white patch over this bird’s tail is very | are three more welcome songsters which arrive in 
ctmspicuous, as it flits before the pedestrian from April. Spring would hardly seem spring to those 
Slone to mound, as though inviting thoughts of who are fond of a garden, did they not hail the 


spring. 


presence in that month or in May of these birds 
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amongst their shrubs. The other willow-wrens, 
too, may in April be observed—the middle willow- 
wren and second willow-wren—but it is not every 
one who is ornithologist enough to discriminate be¬ 
tween them and their earlier relative. With regard 
to the grasshopper-warbler, however, no mistake 
need be feared. Between April i6th and 30th 
is his time for returning to his old haunts—woods, 
coppices, etc.; and if any one rambles there after 
dusk in May, the indefatigable little fellow soon 
announces himself. His strain is monotonous 
enough, and does not seem to possess more com¬ 
pass than the chirping of his namesakes ; but it is 
singularly captivating, and associates itself with 
spring sounds more, perhaps, than any other bird’s 
song, with the solitary exception of the thrush. It 
may be described as being a gentle imitation of the 
night-jar’s creaking sameness, much lower, and 
proportionately sweeter. 

Three more birds may complete our list of spring 
immigrants more familiarly known to lovers of tlie 
country. 

With the swift’s arrival, the last of the swallow 
family that visits us, summer may speedily be 
expected. It is a bird intolerant of cold, the last of 
the Hirundinea to come and the first to depart. 
From April 13th to May 7th it may be expected, 
and it leaves again by the loth of August, whereas 
its congeners stay till October. No sound is more 
intimately connected with a fine evening in June 
than the hideous scream of these birds, as they chase 
one another in swiftly-cut circles at an immense 
height in the air, or swoop down with lightning 
quickness to some old ruin. 

They are exceedingly curious birds, and were 
peculiarly honoured in being studied by White of 
Selbome as even he studied but few other birds, 
and seem very capricious in their choice of a 
locality. Some years they abound at one place, 
whereas in other years very few are to be seen. 
Their sweep of wing and powers of endurance, 
however, are so vast, that they are probably looked 
for very often at a time when they may be hawking 
for food many miles away. 

Of the cuckoo, whose appearance may be ex¬ 
pected in the middle of April, nothing need be 
said. He “tells his name to all the hills,” and 
announces his approach to every child. 

In some parts of the country the wry-neck is 
commonly called the “ cuckoo’s mate,” from being 
associated in the rustic mind with that bird. It 
generally comes over some little time before the 
cuckoo; and, considering that almost all small 
birds mob the cuckoo when it approaches them, 
country folk appear to have exercised less than 
their usual discrimination in natural history when 
they termed it “ cuckoo’s mate.” 

The latest of our spring birds, whose approach 
is perhaps more expected in a gardep than any 


other, is the fly-catcher. He, cannot appear until 
there are flies, so it is not till 'between May 
10th and 30th that he is to be looked for. 
All of a sudden, some fine sunny morning, he 
may then be descried on his accustomed post, 
busily dashing off it to make a raid on his 
prey, and as quickly returning, just as much 
at home as thougli he had’ not been a day 
absent. And then in a few days more the old 
nest in the trellis-work or under the-ivy near the 
window will be repaired,-and nestling cares com¬ 
mence anew. 

Fly-catchers are particularly obliged and grateful 
to those who leave croquet-hoops permanently 
on the lawn. Nothing suits them so well for a 
scries of hunting lodges, from which they can 
sally and vary their position at will. These also 
serve to bring them to a nearer level with those 
numberless insects which sport on grass. Any one 
may win a fly-catcher’s confidence by the simple 
means of placing a stick across two erect ones 
driven into the lawn near the little bird’s nest. 
They will regularly use it, and thus become gra¬ 
dually very tame. 

How dull would spring be, with all its wonderful 
flush of beauty, were it not for these melodious 
guests of our gardens and groves! It is the 
greatest of delights to live in that season, as it 
were, by a floral and ornithological clock, to know 
precisely when each flower and bird may be ex¬ 
pected. 

We in England, with all our enthusiasm for 
natural history, have never been able to boast of a 
man who in this sense was so thoroughly a son 
of Nature as was the American poet-naturalist, 
Thoreau. Emerson, after a walk with him, wrote: 
“ On the day I speak of he looked for the menyan- 
thes (bog-bean), detected it across the wide pool, 
and on examination of its florets decided that it 
had been in flower five days. He drew out of his 
pocket his diary, and read the names of all the 
plants that should bloom on this day. Whereof he 
kept account, as a banker when his notes fall due. 
The cypripedium was not due until to-morrow. 
He thought, if he waked up from a trance in 
this swamp, that he could tell, by the plants what 
time of the year it was within two days.” Spring 
gives us the best chance during our year of emu¬ 
lating this skill in plant and bird lore; and even now 
this wonderful winter of 1874 has passed away. 
Spring 

** ts come. 

Shaking; a shower of blossoms from the shrubs. 

And bearing on their fragrance ; and he brings 
Music of birds and rustling of green boughs 
And sound of swaying branches, and the rmce 
Of distant water&lU.*’ (W. C. Bryakt.) 

Happy they who are able to lengthen each spring 
by anticipation as well as by pleasing reminis¬ 
cences of its beauty. 
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A FOREST FANCY. 



“WII H tMYl.ICHT COMETH A FAIR YOUHS MAin." 


AREBELLS and fern from a forest nook! 

Oh'! leave them with me and let me dream !- 
1 see them growing beside a brook, 

And hear thc.wimpling trill of the stream. 


S34-VOI.. IX. 


I watch from a round, red knob uprise, 
Crosier-headed, the feathery fronds, 

Till gracetil plumes, under summer skies, 
Wave as rejoicing o’er broken bonds; 
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And dose by the green umbrageous fern, 

Which arches over a fairy bower, 

A pendulous blue inverted urn, 

Where goblins shelter from sun and shower— 

The harebell, on its delicate stem 
So daintily poised, so lightly swung, 

Whence music audible unto them 
Floats on the air as by zephyrs laing. 

The fiery sun goes down to his bath, 

Moonbright lances are shot through the trees. 
Wee elves come trooping by many a path'. 

As harebell chimes swell out on the breeze. 

The cricket answers with shrdl delight 
Tliat harebell summons still pealing out, 


The glow-worm lamps are lit for the night, 
And echo thrills with a fairy shout. 

For, guaided by fays with spears of grass. 

To mossy dais^,and acorn throne. 

The elfin queen and her courtiers pars 
To the palace of fern •she calls her own. 

In feast and fiohc they wile the time. 

With feats loo deft for a form of clay. 
Dancing while jicnsile harebells chime — 

Dan'll bieal.-. the fairies arc fled away 1 

With daylight nmu th a fair young maid — 
Her touch (a , light as an ell's might be) 
Hegmies the haiebell and fern from the glade. 
And—bungs the forest and fays to me. 

hilts. G. Ll.\.N.-liU.S liANK.t. 


THE STORY OK A MINIATURE, AS TOLL) RY A riECE OF GOLDSMITH’S WORK. 

]1Y 'IJlOM.as AKClll.R. 

IN FIVE t'HAfTEKS—CII.Vl'TKR 'J-lll'; TIIIKD. 

RS. RONDEAU was sitting in 
AA- 1. ,_ • , 



her lower room, sewing by the 
li.ght of a weaver’s oil-lamp 
which hung from a siring f.istciied 
to the mantelpiece. 'I'he jil.tce was 
very bare. Few of the little oina- 
ments that usually decorate even a poor 
home remained, and the good woman’s 
eyes were red with recent crying. The 
loom in the upper parfof the lunise was empty, 
and so was the cupboard, or very nearly so. 

‘‘There goes the quarter,” she s.iid, as she heard 
the chiming of a di.slant clock. “1 wish I’d g.one 
myself instead of sending the poor child. \Vhat 
would Peter .say if he knew—ah ! and what would 
that old tlinty-hearted wretch say if //r kin, w 1 How 
I wish she would come, even if she came back 
without the money 1” 

The night had set in gloomily enough, as .Sara 
Rondeau went quickly through the now almost 
deserted streets on her way to a dim shop, where 
three golden b.dls hung to an iron br.iekct at the 
door, to show the sort of business that w.is carried 
on within. It was not the first visit she had m ide 
to this establishment, for the poor little household 
ornaments, the loss of which had left her home so 
bleak and bare, were now in the safc-keejiin;; of the 
proprietor; but .still she shrank back as she ap¬ 
proached a dim side entrance in a narrow street, 
and drawing her bonnet closer over her ficc, pushed 
open a baize door, and entered a dark passage 
divided on one side into a row of narrow celLs, 
separated from each other by wooden partitions. 

She made so little noise, and still kept so far back 
in the pervading gloom, that her presence was tm- 
noticed by a sliabby-looking man, who w.is just 
then engaged in earnest conversation with some¬ 


body in the iie\l liov. Ijcforc she had spoken, and 
while she was yet in the shadow of the partition, 
she Ihmighl slie recognised the voice of the person 
who was speaknig as that of ISashley, and held her 
breath to listvII, for a name was mentioned which 
sent the blood b.ick to her heart and made her 
feel sick and laiiil. 

“Well, .IS long as everything's safe,’’ said the 
liawnbroker's assistant, who leaned liis elbov/s on 
the coiiiiler, so thal lies head was close to thc.patli- 
tion ; “ but we've gut a good deal here now, yon 
know, and if lli-s thing should be blown-” 

“ who's to blow it?’’ retorted Ba-diley, with 
an oath ; “ 1 tell you everything’s rc.ady, and the 
risk’s mine. Old Hormeur’s half childish, and as to 
the young one, I tell you he's safe enough for a 
week, if 1 like to keep him so. He’d an appoint¬ 
ment to siqiper with the old man lo-night, and he 
won't keep It. Iflie’snoton his way now to see 
the girl Rondeau, he’s tied up neck and heels, by 
this lime, and in a safe place out of harm's way. 1 
tell you I can be back here in an hour or two. You’re 
too deep in now to dr.iw back, Ben ; and besides, 
who can swear to iaw silk.? I shall go first, and 
look after the giil; then 1 mean to c.dl on .the old 
man, .and semi him orl on a wild goose chase. The 
rest’s easy, for I’ve a key, and a light cart at the 
bark can whip the stuff down here in a jiffey. The 
game's in iny hands now, and I shall play to win.” 

“ iliil when the young un tells his version of tht, 
story.?” 

“ How can he? He comes out without knowing 
where from ; and if ever he did, he’s been in an 
empty house. A pretty cock-and-bull story 1 No, 
no; if the old man believes it, he won’t'face the 
disgrace, for he more than half suspects his grand¬ 
son as it is. Come now, will you or won’t you ?” 
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Sarah Rondeau, crouching by the door, hears this 
■with an undefined fear which paralyses her for a 
moment, but leaves one thought in her troubled 
mind. ^ 

Some foul plot is fiatching against Antoine, and 
she is powerless to hinder it. No—one thing she 
can do, if only she can creep back unnoticed. She 
will ■use all her strength to reach Mr. Dormcui’s 
house, and tell him wh.xt she has heard. It is a 
question of minutes. Walking backward and press¬ 
ing slowly against the noiseless door, she slips out 
again, and, like one pursued, begins to run at her 
utmost .speed through the darkened streets. 

Anton Dormeur sits alone 111 the ;;riin old house. 
Cook and housekeeper have gone to market (or the 
means of providing supper. Not a footf.ill sound.s 
in the street; only the waihng voice of tlic watch¬ 
man calling the hour at a dist.incc bre.iks the dc.ul 
silence, amidst which the old man c.iu hear the 
ticking of the gold repeater in his pocket, the tinkle 
of the ashes that stir in the old wide gr.ite, vhere a 
fire has been lighted, and the gn.iwmg of a mouse 
behind the w.ainscot. He sits «ith me besuU- him 
on the table, his knees towards the fire, his furrowed 
face quivering as he bends it down over the minia¬ 
ture he has taken from its case, the miiii.ilure of 
his younger daughter, dead and -no, not imforgivcn 
—dead and mourned for now with a silent grief 
that -spe.aks of years of desolaiion and remorse. 

The light of the shaded lamp filling on the 
picture in his hands seems to e.\])aiid its liiie.i- 
ments ; the tears that gather in his eyes .dmost give 
quivering motion to the fice before him. A stiange 
emotion masters him. His tenqilesseem to thiob, 
his hands to shake. The sudden sound of a light 
single knock at the street-door sets his nerves ajar; 
the quiet click of the lock—a p.ause of deadest 
silence—and then the light tread of an uncertain 
foot upon the stairs make him tremble ; yet he 
knows not why— docs not even ask himself the 
reason. There is a lamp outside upon the landing, 
he knows—a light hat shines down into the hall 
—and yet he cannot stir towards it. What super¬ 
stition holds him ? Even at the moment that he 
st.arts up from his chair, the portrait still in his 
hand, his highly-strung senses enable him to hear a 
rustle th.at sounds quite close, and is followed by 
a low knocking at the door of the room itself. 

In a voice of hope, of ilread, of fear, he knows 
not what or which, he hoarsely cries, “Come in. ’ 

In the mirror above his head he secs the room- 
door partly open, and then—yes, then—either to 
his waking vision or in disordered fancy, the living 
original pt the picture stands with pale .and earnest 
face in the upright bar of light that streams in from 
the landing. 

His daughter—not as he had last seen her, but 


with a difference unaccountable if he had had time 
to think or strength to reason. His daughter, with 
the past years rolled back to show her in her youth, • 
and yet with poor and scanty dress, and long fair 
hair tossed in confusion on her shoulders, whence 
a battered bonnet hung. 

He had no time to note all this at first. He only 
knew lh.it his heart seemed to be going out in some 
dumb movement towards this apparition—that he 

s. trfic ag .iin into his chair—that he felt a living hand 
upon his shoulder ■ saw a frightened face looking 
into his. Then his senses came back, and he heard 
the voice speak rapidly, and in French. 

CIIAI'TEK THK FOURTH. 

WtTIT swift stefi-., but without piiking his way, 

t. ildiig the ne.irest road rather by habit than with 
.iiiy observation. Ant.line Dormeur traversed the 
narrow streets le.uling to his destin.ation. There 
were so few people .ibro.id that the way was clear 
enough, and yet there were some a]>prentices or 
worki.ids on their w.iy home ; while, m that neigh- 
bouihood just on the edge of Spitallields, a lower 
colony of petty thie\es ,uid receivers kept up the 
tiade of I wo or three disreputable taverns, where 
<logs, birds, and pigeons were exchanged or betted 
on. It iii.iy have been m tonsequence of this taste 
for pigeun-ll wng lh.it the whole neighbourhood re¬ 
sounded with wlii^-tles and bird-calls. Men and 
boys g.ivc each other this shrill greeting as they 
passed, or w.irned each other by it, or used it to 
express repro.tch or pleasure', hilarity or dismay, 
v.irying its ]icculi.ir note to suit each emotion. The 
Hare .Street whistle was as well-known an institu¬ 
tion there as the judel is to the Tyrolese peasant. 

ll se.ire'ely sui prised Antoine, therefore, when, as 
he re.uhed a bccr-slio[i (the last lighted house before 
the str.igghiig street iqiened into a dirty lane leading 
to the open field;,), a man rvho was just emerging 
irom the place ga\ o a low whistle as he turned in 
the opjiosile diieclion, and crossed the roadi Had 
lie gpen the ni.liter .i thought, he might have hesi- 
t.ilcd for a moment before plunging into the gloom 
of the muddy lane, or at least might have grasped 
his walkiiig-c.uic more firmly, and looked about 
him, in which case it is just possible he would have 
seen two shadows that moved in the darkness of 
the wall some fifty y.irds behind. .‘\s it was,he did 
neither. The c.nirse of his gloomy thoughts was 
unbroken by so trivial an interruption, and con- 
Imueil to be so nil be .qipruached a corner where a 
high ragged fence tuined off on the edge of afoot- 
path. 

Only a sudden sniflle. a muttered oath, and the 
grasp of two pow erlui .inns, that pinioned his elbows 
to his side, aw.iketied him. 

Three men had leaped out from the projecting 
corner of the fence, where a light cart was drawn 
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up, and were upon him before he could raise a 
hand ; but he was quick and active, so that by a 
sudden turn and trip he bore to the ground the 
fellow who held him, and fell upon him heavily. 

“ Give it him, and quick there M'ith the sack ! ” 
cried this worthy, as they rolled on the path to¬ 
gether. Another ruffian seized Antoine by the 
throat. A weapon gleamed before his eyes; but in 
that moment a quick patter of feet sounded in the 
roadway, followed by two reports like the sudflen 
breaking of a cocoa-nut. Crack I crack I and the 
ruffian’s body fell heavily against the fence as two 
shadows —the two shadows that had been following I 
Antoine so long —danced in the footway, whence j 
they had just struck a second of the ruffians 
through a jagged hole in the fence, and left him ] 
sticking there till he recovered his senses. In a 
moment the young man felt his arms rele.ised, and 
struggled to his feet, his Late antagonist esc.iping by 
a plunge through the fence, and a des[)er,Ue run 
across the fields, w'hcrc lie was followed by a fhish 
and the report of a pistol, which failed to slop him. 

** Who fired ? ’’ said one of the shadows, now 
visible—a light active fellow, armed with a knotted 
cudgel. 

“ I did. Mat,” replied a voice that .’Vntoine knew, 
as a thin spare old man came fiom tlic open space 

beyond. 

“Are you hurt, my boy.’” he asked tenderly, ap¬ 
proaching Antoine, who staled from one to another 
in amazement. 

“ Pierre—Pierre Dobroe !” exclaimed the young 
■ man ; “you here—and these—how is all this ? ” 

“I will tell jou presentI\,” said the old pen¬ 
sioner, for it was he indeed. “I expected a trap, 
and had you followed by two lads that 1 could 
trust. —Gave him a body-guard of a couple of 
weaver-lads, eh?” he said, turning to the rescuers. 
“You’ve done your work well, bo\s.” 

“Why, we haven’t been three years at sea and 


] learnt the knack of tlie press-gang for nothing, 
daddy,” replied one of them grinning; “ but we 
must be off; we ain’t constables, you know, and 
there may bo trouble about.” ^ 

“Antoine, you shan’t be disappointed of your 
ride in the cart,” said Peter; “we must hasten, 
j or your grandfilhcr will be waiting supper. He 
j will have to excuse me, though. Come, in with 
you.” 

The two shadows leaped lightly up, and one of 
them took the reins. 

“ Stop, though,” he said suddenly; “ this isn’t 
our cart. This will be brought in stealing. It* 
might be a hanging matter, daddy.” 

“I’m going to take it to the owner if “I’m not 
much mistaken,’’ said Peter, as he and Antoine 
scr.miblcd in at the back. 

“ But, Pierre Dobree, what of S.ara ? what of 
your niece? 1 must know. If she is in danger, 
.and through me, 1 will brave my grandfather’s dis- 
jileasurc, lose my hope of the fortune for which I 
care so little. I will, 1 must find her !” 

“ You can no moie find her than I,” said the old 
man. “ One word with your grandfather, and then 
I go to seek her.” 

“ What 1 She has left home then ?” 

“ Only this evening, and for an hour or two; but 
if my hopes do not jilay me false, we shall overtake 
the scoundrel who det.iins her, and he shall answer 
for it with my hand at his throat but I will have 
her back.” 

Picri c Dobree was ordinarily a calm, rather rosy, 
cheerful, high-dried old Frenchm.an, quite small 
and thin, and with a very perceptible stoop ; but 
Antoine said afterwards that there was a very 
tcrrililc look in his face just then—such a look as 
may have been born, perhaps, in the days of Terror, 
when he stood in the crowd beneath the guillotine 
and saw the head of Aehille Dufarge fall into the 

Slick. tNI) OF CIIAI’TER THE FOURTH. 



.'jl-,OARDS 


A M O D E I, BOARD. 


of (iuatdians are 
usually rlogs with bad names, 
and, as a rule, their ill repute 
is fully justified. 

Parochial Guardians of the 
poor consider it their duty to 
guard fheir own yiockets and 
those of the ratepayers, ratlier than to 
guard over the interests of the poor. A 
pauper is an unnecessary evil; and the 
sooner the better he rids of his presence 
the world in general, and the parish in 
particular. These arc the propositions 
that frame themselves in ordinary minds 
of the vestrv order, and their practical consequences 


have too often become apparent through workhouse 
exposures. Far otherwise think the Board of 
Guaidians for the Relief of the Jewish Poor. “ Our 
brother is in distress,” says this body, “Ictus satisfy 
his immediate wants, and stretch out to him a 
friendly hand, to save him from falling .into the 
Slough of Desjiond.” 

Let us here speak a few words on the lower class 
of Jews. The Jews are essentially a charitable 
race. 'I'hcy help, from the cradle to the grave, those 
of their people who need support. There are a 
number of beneficent institutions among them, form¬ 
ing a scries of links, and covering the whole exist¬ 
ence of a struggling honest man. There can be no 
“ Ginx’s Baby” among the Jews. Charity accom- 
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panics into this world the child of lowly life. The 
mother receives medical advice, and material com¬ 
forts ; the father obtains a gratuity ; the child, if a 
boy, is educated, apprenticed to a trade, started in 
life. He is tended when sick, pensioned when old, 
buried when dead ; and his family are provided for, 
during the week of confined mourning when Jews 
do not work. 

Girls also enjoy similar advantages ; .they have a 
considerable chance of securing a marriage portion 
from various societies, and they arc cared for if 
they become widows. 

Notwithstanding all this kindness and charity, a 
vast amount of poverty undoubtedly prevads among 
the Jews. This may, to a partial extent, be attri¬ 
buted to the especial difficulties under which l.ibour 
their working classes. The occupations followed by 
Jewish working men have been restricted by h.ibit, 
and by peculiar surrounding circumstances. The 
Jew is not rough enough to seek work in the docks 
or on railways ; and he would be unable to hold his 
own against English or Irish labourers, or navvies. 
He is excluded from seeking employment in 
Christian workshops, by the precepts of his faith. 
The observing Jew must rest on Sabbaths and 
festival days, and must not taste forbidden food. 
So it happens that we seldom meet with Jewish car¬ 
penters, cabinet-makers, masons, or iron-founders. 
The Jew is constrained to earn his living by bar¬ 
ter, or by following such trades as he may c.irry on 
at home, or under the .auspices of his own co¬ 
religionists. The traffic in second-hand clothing 
appears to be diminishing so far as the Jews are 
concerned, and blue-eyed natives of Erin compete 
freely with swarthy Israelites fir ‘‘ogh do.” The 
occupations principally pursued by Jews are those 
of tailors, cigar-makers, boot, shoe, and slipper- 
makers, glaziers, general de.alers, and ‘‘travellers” 
or hawkers. A gentleman in that community, who 
wields the pen as skilfully as the pencil, proposes a 
scheme for the establisliuient of workshops, where 
persons of his- race could be instructed in handi¬ 
crafts not at present practised by them, and where 
they could follow their art in accordance with their 
usages ; and we sincerely hope that he may be en¬ 
abled soon to see his philanthropic plan effectively 
carried out. Hut the greatest cause of the distress 
reigning among the Jews is unquestionably the un¬ 
ceasing immigration of pauperism from Germany, 
from Holland, from Poland; and it is that which 
strains the resources of that community to the ut¬ 
most. 

While Jewish artisans are placed at great dis¬ 
advantage as regards their Christian fellow work¬ 
men, Providence has endowed the former with 
certain qualities, that explain how it is that more 
Jewsthas) Gentiles rise from the humblest ranks to 
positions of comparative affluence. The Israelite 
is a staunch believer in the maxim that “honesty 


is the best policy,” however this statement may be 
in conflict with the assertions of some writers. Then 
the Jew is persevering and industrious, and ready 
to endure an amount of privation that no English 
workman would consent to undergo. He is domes¬ 
ticated, and affectionate to his wife and family. He 
does not, in moments of playfulness, dash out, with 
the poke'-, the brains of the woman he has under¬ 
taken to love and protect; and neither does he kick 
her to death. There arc no “ friendly leads ” among 
his people to help “ a pal ” in trouble, for Jews are 
seldom convicted of stealing ; and yet he is always 
ready to share his crust of bread with one poorer 
than himself. Einally, he is singularly abstemious 
and he docs not squander his earnings in, and 
muddle Ids head with, doctored beer, or burn his 
interior with adulterated gin. The sobriety of the 
Jews is iiroverbial, and it is reflected in the superior 
ckvinlmcss and neatness of their dwellings as com¬ 
pared with the dwellings of the Gentile indigent. 
Extreme stpialor is seldom apparent in Jewish 
homes; scrolula and intemperance are very rarely 
to be met with, and miserable humanity is never 
seen so utterly fdlen and degraded among thorn as 
among their neighbours. 

The question of the foreign poor became one of 
ptiramount import.ince among the Jews. The 
shoals of destitute Jews flocking over to this country 
from the Ghettos of Germany, and the bleak plains 
of Poland, caused serious anxiety to the .Synagogue 
authoiities. The want of organised relief increased 
the suffering of the English poor, and entailed 
aggravated h.iialships on the foreigners who arrived 
from abroad without means, ignorant of the English 
tongue, and not knowing whither to turn for aid. 

In 1859 it was lesoKcd to establish an organisa¬ 
tion to meet tlic-e rei|uircnients. The Jewish 
Board of Gii.ardians, then called into existence, at 
lirst dealt only with a limited p.rrt of the poor of 
iheir f.iith. In 1871 the United .Syn.agoguc, a cor¬ 
poration composed of the principal congregations of 
German Jews, and including the majority of the 
Jews of London, lesolved to entrust to their Board 
of Guardians the relief of nearly all casual cases. 
This body has proved itself .1 most valuable institu¬ 
tion, fully deserving the support of Jew and Chris¬ 
tian. It effects a vast amount of good. It aims 
not at merely repressing paupeiism, but at circum¬ 
scribing its existence, and diminishing Us presisure. 
It prefers, when practicable, to assist a man to gain 
his own living, rather than to bestow upon him 
temporary relief. And instead of pursuing the 
ordinary system |)r,iclised in English workhouses, 
of considering every man a rogue until proved to 
be honest, it follows the more merciful dictates of 
English law, which believes every man innocent 
until proved to be guilty. 

The objects of the jewish Board of Guardians 
are multifarious, and its operations are assisted by 
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Ko fewer than eight or nine committees. The “ Loan 
Committee” advances sums from one to ten pounds, j 
on the security of from one to three persons ; the j 
amounts so lent to be returned by weekly inslal-' 
ments, which arc usually punctually paid. The 
“Investigating Committee” selects the worthy from 
the unworthy, and forms and revises the list of 
those deserving poor who rceeive fixed periodic.d 
allowances. The “ Medieal Coitmmtee” provides 
medical advice and drugs for the sick, suiiplies 
surgical appliances, tind sends to tlie hospitals of 
the country fever and other c.ises lequiring speci.il 
treatment. The “ Work Committee ” disposes of .i 
number of sewing machines to l.iilors an<l others, 
who, by a small weekly disbiirseiiieiit, may in time 
become the owners of the bicad-u inning machines, 
just as pianos are sold on what is called the “threo 
years’ system.” 

Another committee conducts the work-rooms in 
Bishopsgate Street, where young women of the 
humbler classes among the Jews le.irn various , 
kinds of needle-work—drcss-making, etc. Then \ 
lately an “Industrial t^ommittee” has been formed, j 
to promote the cultivation among the Jewish l.ids 
of those handicrafts which ha\c hitlieito been 
neglected in that community. We may truly say 
that human ingenuity has been exercised to the 
utmost in endeavouring to solve sntisl.ictoiily one of 
the most difficult and most important of problems. 

It would be impossible, on this occasion, to 
render an intelligible account of the constiuuion of 
the Jewish Board of Guardians, or even to desi nbe 
its working. Wc shall, therefore, limit oursebes to 
affording our readers a glance :it the manner in 
which the Jews treat their casu.il poor. By the 
kindness of the President of the Bo.ird, wc wciv 
permitted to be present at a distribution oi relief. 
Such distributions are usually effected by two or 
three members of the Board, who sit in rotation for : 
the purpose, twice a week. Apphe.itions for relief 
are received at the office on three mornings every 
week, and they are at once referred to the invest!- . 
gating officer, who, between the time of application | 
and the time of relief, tlmronghly inquires into the 
circumstances of each case. Persons of immor.d 
conduct, or of bad character, arc summarily dis- j 
missed, and professional beggars are very coldly 
looked upon. 

During 1872 no fewer than 2,137 individuals 
solicited aid from the Board ; of tlies - 784 were 
new applicants, and principally consisted of Polish 
Jews. There is a regulaliotv to the effect that no 
relief shall'be granted except in cases of great 
emergency to any foreigner, unless he or she shall 
have been domiciled in this country for at least six 
months before the date of application. But the 
Jewish Guardians have a soft corner in their he.art, 
and cases of great emergency are remarkably 
frequent. 


Wc arc in the offices of this corporation, which 
are situated in a large house in Devonshire Square. 
The ground-floor of the house, probably once the 
residence of some wealthy City magnate, is divided 
into several apartments. In a spacious chamber 
the iipplicant.s await anxiously,' until the striking of 
a bell shall suniinon tliem in turns before those who 
practically dispose of their fate. Two other rooms 
are sulist,inti.illy fiirnislied as offices, and in the 
larger of the t«o the awards of relief are made. 
One member only of the Board attends on this 
oeeasion. This gentleman briskly t.ikes a seat 
heloie ;i table : at Ins side sits the investigating 
ollicer, who presents him with the history of each 
c.isc on printed forms, wliile tlie zealous secretary 
f.iecs the Gii.irdian with a pile of papers before him. 
Each aiiplic.int as he comes forward stands within 
a bar close to the door. The Guardian has already 
m.istcred the features of the case from the slips 
handed to him, and a few well-judged questions lay 
before him the p.ist condition of the man and his 
present wants. The countenances of the applicants. 
It must be owned, are not jiromising as a rule. 
They are mostly I’oles ; and their under-sized 
flames, sh.iggy beetle-brows, prominent cheek¬ 
bones, and s.illow unwholesome skin show too truly 
that renliiriesof misery, of oppression, and of hard¬ 
ships have in,irked tlyir efiect on their moral and 
physical devclopmeiit. 

We perceive pnneipally husbands, for the pre- 
I senee of wives is discouraged : the Guardians de¬ 
sire to see tile bre.ul-wimiers, who seem to be all 
111 a slate of .abjei t pov'crty. Some are out of work ; 

' othcis arc in work, but their earnings arc insuffi¬ 
cient : the shadow of sickness haunts the home ot 
this one, .ind the ))arlncr of that other is about to 
present him with an eighth child. To each of these 
are allotted a few sliilhiigs, and so many tickets 
representing bie.ul, grocery', and coals. Some 
more are prevented from obtaining employment by 
the lack of clothes or of implements, or need a 
little cash to .st.irt tlicin in a humble business. 
Those are sent away happy, for their prayer is 
granted. One man obtains filnds to buy a new 
diamond tor his gkizier’s tool ; a second is enabled 
to purcliase a barrel of olives ; a third is put in the 
way of selling lemons. All of them, it is hoped, 
may earn their living at least for some time to 
come, and care is t.dien to avoid pauperising them 
entirely. A lourth asks for some hosiery to retail, 
and he streniioudy denies having been helped 
before by the Board. The indefatigable secretary 
produces a huge volume, which must contain a 
singular epitome of human wretchedness. Then 
the fact that once money had been granted to him, 
for the s.ame purpose, stares the applicant in the 
face. But that was two years ago, and the man is 
poor, honest, and industrious. His white lie is 
looked over; he gets some money, and tickets for 
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Ijrcad and grocery, and some pieces of bright silver 
from the private purse of the Guardian are slipped 
into his liand. 

The most^ singular case that wc meet with 
is that of a young Prussian, who speaks English 
fairly, having visite’d the United States. He had 
recently served as a soldier in the Prussian army, 
when one day he had a “ difficidty ’’ with a superior 
officer, whom he struck on the head. How he 
managed to break through the rigorous discipline 
of the Prussian army, it is not easy to understand, 
lie slates that he contrived to desert, and that a 
friendly rabbi helped him to cross the Prussian 
Ironticr. 

The fellow’s face wears a dogged sullen look, ! 
arguing certainly no sweetness of temper. The di.- 
pensers of charity jilace the most lavourablt: con¬ 
struction on the deserter’s story, lie has a brother 
at Plymouth, whom hejvishes to rejoin ; a passage 
to that port by .steamer is promi.sed him for tlie 
morrow, and a trifle is given hiiii to procure him¬ 
self a meal and a night’s lodging. Aftcrw.ards are 
ushered in some meuilieis of that si'\ whicli, in the ' 
present instance, by no stretch of courtesy can be i 


called fair. They are widow*, or women whose 
husbands arc abroad; and all of them receive 
some assistance. 

In less than two hours upwards of thirty cases arc 
relieved. The Jewish Pmard of Guardians take 
effective measures to prevent imposition, and the 
objects they succour all‘represent unfeigned and 
more o’- less severe distress. Not one apjdicant is 
on this occasion dismissed entirely empty-handed. 
In the two or three instances where no grant is 
made by the Board, the Guardian privately bestows 
upon the applicants small gratuities, and the same 
kind-hearted gentleman frequently supplements 
the relief of tlie Board with slight donations of his 
own. 

W'ho sliall say what amount of suffering was 
all.iyed on that short afternoon ? The persons 
assisted, with those vvlio depended from them, 
prob.tbly amounted to one hundred human beings ! 
And we rejoice to think tliat most of them, on that 
biltcr cold night, enjoyed substantial fare, basked 
in the gr.rtcful warmth of a blazing fire, or prepared 
themselvi-s with revived hopes to renew once more 
the b.ittle of life ! J. PicCIOTTO. 


n 





Mk’.N WHO FACE Dl'iATII. 

TUli r.NGINKrU. 

11E weather had been dirtv for 


Sevei ,il d.iys. As the hcav eiis 
were obscuied no ohsevv.t- 
tion could be l.ikcii, and we 
li.td been obliged to sail by 
‘■dead leckuiimgth.it is, 
we guessed our posilion from 
the log. Dead reckoning is 
not a very satisf.ictory mode of ascertiUii- 
ing a vessel's jiositioii, and as the n.irig.i- 
tion of this itart of our vov.igc was ratlior 
diflicult, the poor c.'ipt.iiii w.is \ ery anxious, 
lie and the ofliceis were contiinially 
glancing heavcnwtird to try to get a iiccjj 
at the sun; but, as I have s.iid, for days together 
there was nothing to be seen but he.vvy ni.vsses of 
clouds or banks of foggy dn/.zle. Wo stc.micd 
-ilong, half-speed, a very strict look-out being kepi. 
There was one wild rocky point which the skipper 
was very amvious to give a.s wide a berth as pos¬ 
sible; and to make sure of this, as he thought, he 
instructed the officers to tii.ako a great allow.inee m 
the steering. We should have made land by this 
time, but hitherto none had been sighted. 

When I turned in fori my watch below, the 
sea was getting up, and I noticed the captain and 
■chiefs officer on the bridge in very earnest consul¬ 
tation. 

“ There will be a gale blowing shortly,” thought 


I, as 1 turned into my bunk i i order to snatch four 
hours’ sleep if possible. 

1 fell into a profound slumber as soon as I had 
put my head down. Just as four bells (3 a.m.) were 
being struck, I was hurriedly roused by the en¬ 
trance of tile chief engineer. Ilis face was blanched 
with hoi ror, and his tongue fastened, as lie roused 
me up — 

Get up, Thomson—get up for God’s sake ! We 
arc goin ; ashore, man, and there’s an awful gale 
bkiuiiig, .and the cur.sed thing is that there is some¬ 
thing got loose in the engine — something down 
below out of sight--and if it is not tightened up at 
once, she vv ill tear herself to bits.” 

“ Why don’t you stop her then and see what is • 
wiong?” I asked half angrily; “ 1 li.avc only had two 
hours below—that’s four hells just gone.” 

‘‘.Stop her.^” said the chief; “ wc can’t! The 
engine must be kept going to hold her head to the 
.se.i, and keep way on her. We arc drifting on 
a lee shore, in a gale, and if wc turn broadside to 
the sea, or if the engine breaks down altogether, 
we’ll be among the rocks and the foam in ten 
mimiles.’’ 

1 now .‘■piang out ofmy bunk, .and hastily dressed. 
While 1 w.us doing so, the chief explained the situa¬ 
tion more fully. Some one must go down and put 
things to rights, or all would perish. The difficul¬ 
ties and dangers of the task consisted in the fact 
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that it must be accomplished while the engine was 
going, and all the while the ship was tumbling and 
kicking about in a most desperate fashion. Then 
again the engines were “ racing ” every few minutes 
—when the propeller was raised out of the water 
the engine went at a terrific p.rcc, owing to the 
resistance being removed.' It was not pleasant to 
dive down into that hot hole among frantic ma¬ 
chinery—the ship’s jumping and tumbling about 
—and nothing to grasp but hot, slippery, oily iron, 
or steel bars—nothing to tread on but slippery iron 
gratings. 

The chief was too old and stiff to go down —be¬ 
sides, as he remarked, he had a wife and c hildren, 
etc. etc. He also remarked that I was not in th.it 
position. Further, he stated that I knew well enough 
that the third engineer had been ill for days, and 
now the fourth (who was a new hand) was either 
afraid or sea-sick—he said the latter. 

Would / go down ? 

That was the question. 

I thought of the bonnie lassie who had put her 
arms tenderly round my neck and kissed me when 
I said good-bye — I recalled the tearful tender 
glance of her loving blue eyes, and the tone of her 
sweet thrilling voice as she said, “ Oh, Wilhe, take 
good care of yourself for mv sake !” 

Then I thought of my being hashed and mangled 
among the machinery below. 

That girl was my betrothed wife, and her father 
had promised to bless our union when I was a chief 
engineer— but not till then. Jeanie and I knew 
him to be a man of his word, and Jeanie was a 
dutiful and obedient daughter, and so we waited 
and hoped. The chief seemed to guess what was 
passing in my mind, for he held out his hand, and 
said, “ If you manage this job, Willie, I’ll back 
out—I’ve saved enough now—I’m tired of going 
to sea—and you’ll be chief engineer ne.\t voyage. 
There is my hand on it.” 

1 grasped his hand—I knew that 1 was sure of 
the first vacancy that occurred, and 1 knew also 
that old Craigton would keep his promise. 

I braced myself up, but still I felt a chill run 
through me, and my heart throbbed in my throat 
for a minute. 

But I felt as if this were my chance to obtain 
possession of Jeanie. It was the old feeling of 
chivalry — doing a daring deed for a woman’s 
sake. 

I stood on deck for a minute or two. The scream¬ 
ing blast of wind and the heavy clouds of spray 
acted like tonics. I soon gained complete self- 
possession, and descended to my desperate work. 
Old Craigton stood by to choke off the steam when 
the engines began to race. 

Down I went—down into that hole where I had 
even less mercy to e.\pect than in .a lion’s den. 
Taking my life in my hand, I descended to the 


depths—with the vision of a fair woman before 
me. 

Soon I was in the midst of the turmoil—slipping, 
grasping, gasping, panting, perspiring at every 
pore. Sometimes my head began to reel, but by 
a strong e.^^fort I steadied myself. The whole thing 
was like a hideous nightmare. 

A few minutes sufficed to enable me to detect 
the mischief—and 1 saw at once that it could be 
remedied, and also that it was quite time it should 
be. A few minutes more, and the nut would 
have been off altogether, and the engine would 
then have torn herself to pieces in two strokes, 
llracing all my energies, I succeeded in applying 
I my screw-key ag.iin and again. It required great 
quickness of hand to seize the second of time 
ip which a turn could be given. I now found the 
value of my Clyde training. On the Clyde an 
engineer is taught all aboul^thc parts of an engine 
—he learns to do all that requires to be done in 
case of break-down. I now felt the value of this 
bro.id engineering education. 

At length 1 succeeded in making all tight—Just 
as my head beg.xn to swim, and my sight began to 
grow indistinct. How 1 managed to climb and 
scramble up again I sc.ircely know. Old Craigton 
ond one of the firemen hauled me up part of the 
way by catching hold of my coat-collar. When I 
got out on eleck, 1 f.unted and fell. 

But now the engine could be worked firmly, and 
we were saved. 

I did not do much more work during that voyage. 
I w'as utterly c.\hausted ; my nerves were quite 
unstrung. But I got my rew.ird. 

When we came into port the passengers gave me 
a dinner, and presented me with this watch—read 
the inscription—and I was feasted and flattered 
till my he.id wa.s nearly turned. The chief and 
the captain both spoke well for me, and 1 was 
appointed chief engineer to a new steamer which 
the company had just launched. 

All these things were but me.ins to an end. I 
grudged every minute that 1 was away from my 
sweet lassie. 

1 would not tell you all lh.it we said and looked 
when we met—no, not for the world—for Jeanie 
then would never forgive me. 

Well, I’ll s.iy this. When I clasped her in my 
arms, and felt her arms tightening round me, and 
when 1 felt her hot teais—well, well ! Jeanie, I’ll say 
no more. 

We were made man and wife when I came home 
from my first voyage as chief. And in a few years 
the company gave me a good post on shore, with a 
snug salary. 

So I’ll go to sea no more. 

And these are the bairns, two laddies and three 
lassies. Do you think that they lake more after 
the mother or me 1 
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IN HONOUR BOUND. 

BY CHARLES GIBBON, 

AyniOR OF “ROISIN CRAY," “FOR LACK OF GOLD,” ETC. ETC. 

CiiAPi'ER THE SEVENTH. j “ Now is my opportunity,” he whispered to an 

THE LAIRD. old friend who sat beside him. 

The Laird of Uahnahoy w.i.s tall and large- | “ I' or heaven’s sake, Hugli, let me out first,” ex- 
boned ; his features large, except the nose, which | claimed his friend in a whisper, rising hurriedly to 
was small and inclined upwards ; very few wrinkles, ; escape the spectacle of the Lund’s humiliation. 



“now, now! jii rAUii.M.” 


thin grey hair cut short, no hair on the face, and 
quick keen eyes. Dress neat—a large slitiw of winte 
shirt-front, about which he was particiil.ir. He 
was sixty, anti would have passed for not more 
than fifty. In the morning he usuaHy appeuretl in 
a dark brown tweed suit, the coat cut short as for a 
youth. He carried his head high, shoulders square, 
and was proud to believe that people still rog.irded 
him as quite young. He was pleased to be a 
radical by profession ; he was an intense conserva¬ 
tive in fact. He sat in I’arliament for the county 
unde^ several governments. He had promised 
great things ; he had done nothing. On one occa¬ 
sion he had meditated a speech, whcivsoine county 
affairs engaged the attention of the House. 


That riiDhed the orator in the bud. He never 
spoke 111 the House ; and soon afterwards—finding 
that he was not likely to be returned—he gracefully 
retired from his onerous position. He was fond, 
liowcvcr, of letting off at local iiicctings, agricultural 
dinners, or flower shows, or even into the ears of 
individuals who were sure to listen to him, those 
^ fireworks of eloquence which had been intended to 
set the House in flames. 

He liked to be regarded in the cljaracter oj an 
enthusiast ; he was constantly theorising about the 
greatest happiness for the greatest number; the 
minority must submit to be sacrificed to the 
in.ijority. It was the nature of things ; we could 
see It in the anim.d, aye, and in the vegetable 
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kingdom; and the absolute necessity for an im¬ 
mediate recognition of the law in human affairs 
was apparent on every hand, in the contentions 
between class and class which never ceased. 

He was perfectly sincere in his declamation and 
faith in his theory, but he never thought of himself 
being in the minority ; consequently he increased 
his rents whenever he found an opportunity, he 
preserved his game strictly, and he held liis f.iinily 
in severe subjection, so that Ins theories and actions 
were not always in accord ; and hi.s cntlnisiasiii -a 
friend said—was uncommonly like a disguise for 
a selfish nature. Eut the Laird was innocent of 
all intcntion.il hypocri.sy. lie believed thoroughly 
in himself and in the honcbty of hi.s every word 
and act. 

“Have you come about tliat Methven bubiiiess, 
too ?” he said as he entered. 

“What Methven business?'’ a.sked Dan, sur¬ 
prised. 

“Oh!” This was a lialf-subdiicd note of as¬ 
tonishment and inquiry, and there was something 
in it which suggested th.it the Laird regi etted lie 
had spoken so ha.stily. 

Heraised his gl.isses—heavily mounted in gold — 
and glanced at an open letter in hi.s hand. Then, 
as he dropped the glasses, lie looked at the skipper 
curiously. 

Walter was standing at the window, tapping the 
sill with his fingers, and gazing out on the laun. 
He was puzzled by the readiness with which his 
father had come to sec Dan rliorston, and more 
so by the question he h.ad .asked. W.ilter liad .it 
once associated the name Methvcnwitlitho million¬ 
aire who died recently, and he could not im.igine 
how that event could have anything to do with 
Dan. 

“ I care nactliing about the business you spe.ik 
of, Laird,” said D.in in his dry way ; “ 1 came to 
speak about youi son AValler.” 

“About Walter?” exclaimed the Laird,evidently 
mystified ; “ has he been doing anything wrong?” 

The son wheeled round and Irankly met his 
father’s eyes. 

“We’ll see about that. He wants to marry my 
daughter Teenic, and 1 want to ken what ) ou have 
to say to it.” 

“Wants to m.irry your diuightcr !” (taking a 


“ Thank you, Thorston—I would Iiave expected 
as much from you. Will you excuse me a minute ? ” 

The Laird, with brows knit, again examined 
the letter he held, and then carefully placed it in 
a large morocco pocket-book; apparently he was 
satisfied upon some subject which had engaged his 
attention. 

Walter all this time was watching him, his pulse 
beating f.ist witli susiieiiso. 

Tin; hither slowly ero^scd the room to his son, 
and looking straight in liLs eyes, s.iid in an under¬ 
tone simply— 

‘•.Miss Wish.irt?” 

“.She knows and Walter felt his cheeks hot 
whilst Ills eyes sou;;ht the floor. During the last 
Iwo or three mmute.s he had been faintly hoping 
tliat (.i.ue h ill alre.uly e.\pl.lined. 

I he L.iird bent his hc.ul and lelurned to Dan. 
T .iknig up his posUioii on the he.irth-riig, one h.and 
behuul limi, uliilst the other pl.iyed with his glasses 
aiul the silk (oiil by whi< h they uere suspended 
lound his neck, he heg.iii gi'.ieiously— 

r.die .1 se.it, 1 hoi stoii, take .1 seal, please. You 
see the matter st.imls soniewh.it hi tins fashion. 
Walter is a liii!- Ullmv, he has an excellent head, 
but his ideas are a])t to resemble a midges’ dance— 



I as a man of e-xpeiiencc and some intellect can 
I me.isure the cap.iciticM of a child constantly under 
1 his obscrv.iiioii, and I' h.id formed cert.iin plans for 
j him which 1 heheve would h.iie rendeied his futuic 
one of ease ami iisi fulness. 

“ As he grows up helhmkstli.it he c.in form better 
plans for hinisell, and actouhiigly does so. Asa 
t.iliier, 1 niigul h.ive insisted iqion ohediencc to my 
wishes ; as .1 in.m of e.xpenence, 1 s.iy, ‘ Very well, 
•since you .ire resolved upon your own com sc, take 
It, but absolve me fiom all blame if you fail.’” 

1 lie L.iu'd paused us if for some sigm of appro- 
balioii of his wisdom .and forhea ranee, liut Walter 
could not speak, and Dan was silent, thinking what 
a gill of l.inguage the Laird h.id, and wondering 
when lie would i oiiie to the subject in hand. 

“1 must own lliut I uni disappointed,” Dalmahoy 
went on ; ‘‘ 1 think he could have done better than 
he can do in the Church ; I think he could have 
done belter tli.in m.ury )our daughter.” 

Dan got up. 


long breath and looking more astounded tli.in dis¬ 
pleased). 

“Justth.at, and though I would as soon see her 
married to him as to anybody, she shall be wife 
to nae man whose friends will not make her wel¬ 
come.” 

“ Quite right—very sensible,” muttered the Laird, 
evidently thinking about something else. 

“ Let me tell you, too,” proceeded Dan quietly, 
“this has taken me as muckle by surprise as your- 
sel’, and the minute I heard of it I came to you.” 


“ Now, now! be p.ilicnt, if you please,” exclaimed 
the Laird, closing his ewes, averting his face, and 
motioning giamlly with the glasses for his auditor 
to rein.un se.ited. 

Thorston would not sit again, but he held his 
tongue, .mil the or.iclo proceeded— 

“ 1 did not iiilcnd the slightest disrespect to your 
daughter. 1 admire Christina extremely, and if I had 
been .1 yomigerman 1 have no doubt the lecling wjauld 
have Ik-vii slill w.irmei. but you are awaie that 
the match is, in some respects, unequ.al—at least, I 
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fear there arc some old-fashioned people who will 
so regard it. Pardon me for saying this ; I only 
desire to place the whole matter plainly before you, 
in order that there may be no reflections upon me 
hereafter.” , 

“ I’m no asking a favour for Tcenie,” said the 
skipper gruffly, and prc|ianng to go ; for as he un¬ 
derstood the harangue, it iiieanl a refusal of the 
young folks’ wishes. So W.liter tliouglit too. 

“ No favour at all, Tliorston ; understand me 
clearly ; I am only referring to what will be said by 
others. P'or myself, 1 .admne her ; I admire your 
upright, straightforward ili.nacter, .uid you know 
my principles. To me ‘ an honest m.in is the 
noblest work of God,’ and llie observation applies 
equally to women. Therelore-" 

He paused, closing his eyes, and enjoying in 
imagination the round of .ippl.uisc which tli.it 
sentence would have evoked at the annual nieetiiig 
of the agricultural .societi. He iiieiit.illy noted it, , 
to use on the first public opportunity. 

“ Therefore 1 give iny free .nut willing consent 
to my son Walter to marry Christina, and 1 sli.ill 
take an early occasion to salute my d.iughter-ni- 
law'.” j 

Walter could scarcely believe his c.irs, and Ins 
throat was so full of h.ippiness th.it he could not 
speak Immediately. He hastily crossed the room : 
anti seized his father’s hand, saying huskily— j 

“ Thank you.” 

“ 1 did not c.vpcct this,” muttered Dan, as if he 
were inclined to be soriy ; “liows'ever. Tin gl.id 
that it is so, since the lass w.ints it.” I 

“Vou are surprised,’’said Dalm.ahoy, gr.itified 
by the impression he had made, ‘’but you will 
observe that in consentiu;’. to this maiii.igc I am 
only carrying out the principles which h.ivc guided 
my public life. It is long since 1 first r.iised my 
voice against class distinetious ; and 1 am proud , 
to find that the giowing iiower and intelligence 
of the working cl.isses .irc romiielhng univeis.d 
.icccptancc of my doctrines. 1 .iiii proud to think, 
sir, that we arc approaching the er.i when intellect 
alone shall distinguish one man from .inotlier.’’ 
(Another sentence to remember for ins lirst speecli.) 

“Nae doubt, nae iloiibt,’’ mutteied Dan, neither 
understanding nor caring .iboiit tlie hand’s princi¬ 
ples ; “ I’ll say good day now.” 

‘‘ Before you go, 'I’liorston, you understand, I ' 
hope, that Walter h.is luithing but his ])rofession i 
to depend upon at present ; and oven when my 
time comes he will have little more to expect th.in 
the house and a bit of land. 1 ha\o a large 
family ; we have no entail ; and 1 mean to make 
my children equal as far .vs possible in what is left 
to them.” 

“ ydii could not do better, sir; that’s f.iir. 
Tcenie will have some siller of her own. At any 
rate, she’ll no bring her man an Inverness tocher.” 


Dan grinned at his little joke. According to 
one version of the saying, a man is supiiosed to get 
an Inverness tocher when he rcceive.s with his wile 
ainothcr-in-law, a sistcr-in-law, and a piano to kee[). 

The business being thus settled to everybody’s 
satisfaction, as it seemed, and very much to the 
smprise of one of the iiersuns interested, Thurston 
I made his way home, t.ikmg a good luol: at the 
house and grounds us he passed out, although he 
I had olten seen butli liefore. He was glad ami 
sorry ; lie was eager to get home with his news, 
and yet inclined to loiter. He felt very queer ; 
could not make it out; maybe it was some ail¬ 
ment coming on hiiii. He could not tell, for he 
had never known sickness in his own poison. 
He wished young Dahnahoy had been at Jericho, 
or that Teeme had been still a wee bairn, scain- 
jiering about m short co.its and bare legs. 

Walter rein lined, and tiled again to e.xpress 
his very w.iriii gratitude to the Laird for tliii.s 
rc.ulily leimiviiig the only obst.tele to his perfect 
h.ippiness. 

*• 1 hope you’ll find it perfect, W.xttie,” said the 
f.illier siiiihiig ; ”) oil'll be the first man who ever 
did. I’rove your gratitude to me ten years hence, 
bv telling me tli.it you do not blame me for what 
I li.ive done iiow.’j 

“ I'll do that ! ” cried the lover eageily. 

“Aye. be siiic of tills—I thought it was for 
your good to say yes, or 1 would have said no, 
just a-s re.ulily. How the devil you are to get 
on witli D.in ThorsPm as your father-in-law I 
can’t sec, iinl' -es you in,mage to bribe him to 
eniigr.ite to the Cannib.il Ishiiids or the North 
I'ule. A good idea! .St.art an expedition to dis¬ 
cover the North-west I’ass.ige, and tn.ike him 
c.ipt.iin. He’ll never come back. The captain 
iievi'i lines.” 

'W.iller laughed. 

“ Tliere will be no need for that; cvcry'body' 
likes I).in, .111(1 he's a fine honest fellow', as you 
yourself s.iul.’’ 

“ Yes, but 1 wasn’t going to be his son-in-law. 
Honesty is adiniiable—in the abstract—but culture 
and ni.inners aie much more comfortable com- 
p.iuious on .1 long lournoy.” 

“ 1 am coiUeiit—more than content. I am very 
happy.” 

“ 1 dare sav ; wc all lliiiik that in the first heat 
(.if life. Oil, 1 know wh.it the glamour of Love’s 
young dre.iui is. .ind upon my soul 1 don’t think 
1 w'oiikl li.ive opposed your wishes very savagely, 
even if there li.id not been good reasons known 
to mysell lor yielding to thorn. But, my lad, if 
you want to succeed in life, doubt everything aind 
everybody exeept yourself. Remember that, and 
success IS suic." 

“ You s.iy that,” said Walter—awkwardly, lor he 
could not preach to his father —“ and yet, has voitr 
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life been all that you would have desired it to 
be?" 

The Laird winced ; his brow contracted, and he 
looked hard at the window. His memory flashed 
over the past, and he saw many hopes baffled, 
many aspirations thwarted, many fine calculations 
upset, and many desires never gratified. 

“ No,” he said, blowing his nose to concc.il 
something like a sigh, for tlie retrospect was not 
a pleasant one—as whose is? lie saw so much 
■ that might have been accomplished if only this 
or that had happened, and so much that had been 
accomplished which might have been left alone — 
“ No; my life has been a failure, but I did not 
start with the experience which I offer to you." 

* “ Don’t you think, sir, lliat every man must 
work out his own experience ? ” , 

‘‘ It may be so, but there is so much wisdom 
in the experience of our fathers, th.it we would 
be happier if we would only be content to walk 
in their old-fashioned ways instead of striving aflei 
fantastic novelties in business, politics, and art. 
1 have heard Whatcly say that the proverb ‘ Expe¬ 
rience teaches fools ’ is a lie, for he is a wise man 
who profits by his own experience, a wiser still who 
profits by the experience of others; but a fool profits 
neither by his own nor others’ experience. We 
shall see by-and-by in which c.itegory you stand.” 

“ I hope it may not be the list.” 

“ But it is the most probable place for you. Now 
go and amuse our friends until 1 join you. They 
are quite interesting. You will find them smiling 
on one side the face, and grinning in bitterness and 
spite on the other. This Methven pro|)crty seems 
to have set the whole county by the ears.” 

Walter being unspeakably happy, and utterly in¬ 
different to the Methven property, could afford to 
make a smiling effort to mollify the nancour of his 
cousins, uncles, and aunts, .although he would have 
much preferred walking off to Teenie at once. 

The Laird retired to his private room, a small 
corner apartment, where he was rarely interrupted. 
Two sides of the chamber were covered with books, 
many of them Parliamentary, now seldom disturbed. 

He sat down in his easy chair in front of his 
writing-table, and took out the letter which had oc¬ 
cupied so much of his attention during tlte early 
part of his interview with Dan Thorston and 
Walter. He read it ag.ain, as if to reassure him¬ 
self as to the nature of the contents. 

GKOK(;a SrKKKT, Ejdindurgh. 

“SiR,--Wc have made the necessary yivcstiKation into the affairs 
of the late George Mcihvcn, some time of Kow.mJcn and Kihrs- 
haven, and latterly of Manchester. The result of that investii’aliou 
is as follows:— 

“ The said George Methven being a luitural son, and dying without 
a will, the whole of his estate passes to the Ciown ; but the nearest 
of kill on the m,other’s side may petition Her M'-\)esty, through the 
Queen’sand Lord Treasurer’s Renicrnbrancerof Exchequer, for a gifi 
of the estate As a rule this prayer x.s granted, subject to certain fees 

‘ We nay nicnlion that the lucmbers of the father’s family are, 


such a case as tlic present, devoid of right or power to make a 
the members of the mother’s family only being conudered. 

“ So far as we have been able to discover, the nearest existing rela¬ 
tive to the late George Methven is one Christina Thorston, daughter 
of Daniel Thor.sion, fislicrman, now or recently residing at Row- 
aaden. Daniel Thorston espoused a sister ol George Mclhvcn’s 
mother, and Christina Thorston is therefore full cousm of the de¬ 
ceased, and, according to our present belief, Ym direct heir. We 
believe that by prompt and decisive action she might obtain the 
whole or greater jiart of the estate, subject to the usual fees. 

“We shall be happy to attend to any further instructions with 
which you nuy favour us, and meanwhile 

“ Wc are. Sir, 

“ Your most humble and olicdicnt Servants, 

Pattbkson and Gkhig, W.S.” 

“It is the n>o.st remarkable event in my experi* 
cncc,” s.iid the Laird to himself, a glow of satisfac¬ 
tion suffusing his countenance. “ To think of that 
youth Wattle stumbling blindfold into a million, 
and I, who have assiduously courted fortune all my 
life, never knew what it was to be out of difficulty. 
But 1 never li.id the same chance ; and Wattie 
won’t forget liis pool f.itber when be is rich.’’ 

He wrote an .inswcr to the lawyei’s letter, and 
then locked it up in his ,strong-bp.x. 

We must keep this quiet until our .arrange¬ 
ments .lie completed ; it would be a shame to dis- 
I turb the contented minds ol the girl and her fuller 
until 1 am quite sure of her claim. Now I can go 
.ind condole with our filends, and advise them not 
to be I'jols— if they can help it.’’ 

.So, h.aving arranged his pi.ms—of which Walter 
w.is to know nothing either, for he was such a droll 
that he would reveal cveiythmg at once to Thorston 
—the Laird proceeded to join the ladies and gentle¬ 
men in the draw ing-room, who weic busy disputing 
their respective titles to the wc<alth of the dead 
man whom, li\ mg, they had snubbed and shunned. 

CJIAPTER THE EIOIITII. 

“l.Ol.NG TO IlL MARRIED.” 

N EXT morning, D.in w.is out on the headland be¬ 
fore daybreak. It was a calm morning, only a 
ripple upon the water, whilst the bay was like a 
sheet of gl.iss. There was just a mysterious breath¬ 
ing of the atmosphere which mingled with the soft 
pulsations of the sea. The slightest sound was heard 
with singular distinctness. He saw the sun creep 
slowly up the horizon, darting many golden bars 
athwart the quivering breast of the sea. 

The stillness w.is pathetic ; presently it was 
broken by the mellow chant of some fishermen 
singing in the distance, .and looking round the 
point he saw the fishing fleet, in a straggling line, 
with brown sails flapping lazily in the gentle breeze, 
stealing slowly tow.irds the haven. Then came the 
indistinct cur-rr-cck of grouse, the screech of the 
heron on the rocks, the croak of gulls floating over 
the water, and the sharp twitter of lapwings as they 
rose in flight. The soft spiritual light of the morn¬ 
ing, the waters flashing with all the colours of the 
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rainbow, and the fishers’ song combined to soothe 
Dan into a more contented mood than he had 
known since yesterday. 

If the fishers of Rowanden had watched the 
skipper this mornipg, not one of them would have 
expectedluck to the nets ; for his hand was often up 
at his brow, as he peered into space—farther tlian 
usual, for he was trying to see the future when tlicrc 
would be a solitary old man and a desol.ite cottage 
on the Norlan’. He stalked about with uncertain, 
dissatisfied steps. Then he would halt a long 
while in one place, calling himself hard names for 
not being proud and pleased as Teenic was when 
he told her of his expedition, and the result. 

She clapped her hands, and cried, “Thai’s fine !” 
And old Ailic chimed in with “ It’s grand news ; 
I aye said Tecnie was born to be a lady.” I!ut 
neither thought of asking what he had to say. 

He became dour, and would not speak. 

Tccnie saw this, and bade Ailie “ whisht,” sub¬ 
duing l^cr own expressions of pleasure at the same 
time. After supper—Dan’s tippetite was still ex¬ 
cellent—she made him a big tumblerful of steam¬ 
ing toddy, and he felt better. .She got out the 
cards ; they played, he won, and felt better still. 
The dark grim face of the man, the bright fair face 
of the girl bent over the table, and the feeble light 
of the oil-lamp flickered upon them, showing an ex¬ 
pression of eagerness on the one, and simple joy 
on the other. 


doos, threatening the sat, and studying the Book of 
Fate, half in fun and half in earnost, early that day. 
She was going to be maiTied 1 It was all settled,i 
and she was thrilling with the strange exaltation, 

I pleasure, and wonder which a girl experiences in 
the first few hours after her lover has spoken, and 
I she has pledged herself to him. She could not pos- 
j sibly sleep this night, with that minister with the in¬ 
visible head, the misty crowd of people, the beauti¬ 
ful bride’s cake—which she had seen a few days 
I ago in the confectioner’s window at Kingshaven— 
j the old shoes, and the yellow carriage with the two 
j white horses from the King's Arms, all dancing 
wild reels at the foot of the bed. There she was, 
in the carriage now, Walter beside her—tho horses 
going off at a gallop down the brae, driving into 
the great mystery of the future. 

She closes her eyes, covers her head with the 
clothes, and tries to shut it all out. But that is worse 
than ever. She gets up, goes to the window, and 
looks out. The sky is pale, and mottled with slow- 
moving clouds ; the sea is rolling inward from the 
darkness, and breaking with long measured sweeps 
upon the rocks; the lights of the White Tower, high 
up in the air, are glinting their warning across the 
waters; below are the black spots which she 
knows to be the fishing-boats, and Rowanden looks 
like a black irregular mass of rocks pressing back 
from the shore. -She felt calmer, looking out at 
these things, listening to the sea, and the eerie 


Ailie sat in the corner knitting, and retailing 
all the gossip she had picked up in the course of 
her morning’s excursion. Buckie Ker’s boat got 
adrift, and was found ‘‘ dung a’ to bits ” on the 
rocks ; Shauchlin (Shuffling) Sandy’s wife was laid 
up with a very bad fever; ITirpling Jamie had 
quarrelled with the fish-dealer about the number 
of crans of herring they had got in the last 
“ shot; ” Louping Bob had got into trouble with 
the water-bailies, and his wife had been drinking 
“ sare ; ” and so on, giving to each person men¬ 
tioned the distinguishing to-name or nick-n.ame, 
which was generally suggestive of some physical 
characteristic or ability. All this amused the 
skipper whilst his attention was fixed on the game. 

Then Teenic sang to him her favourite ballad, 
the “ Lass of Lochryan,” and after, “ Willie’s 
drowned in Garnery.” Her sweet voice made the 
plaintive story of the weary wanderings across the 
sea of fair Annie of Lochryan a real event to Dan, 
and he spoke of the heroine’s fate as if he had 
known and loved her. The gloorav legend of the 
two lovers drowned in Garnery filled him with 
anger at the hard-hearted parent whose curse had 
been the cause of the trouble. 

Dan went to bed happy ; Teenie went to bed full 
of coftfused thoughts and visions. She was changetl 
somehow, and all the world was changed. She was 
not the same Tdenie who had been feeding the 


sough of the wind. 

Stepping back from the window, she moved a 
chair, and presently there was a tap on the wooden 
partition which separated her bed from Ailie’s in 
the next room. The sharp voice of the old woman 
cried— 

“ Goodness be here ! lassie, ha’e you got the 
dwams, or what, that you’re no bedded ? There’ll 
be nae word o’ this in the morning ” (meaning that 
she would be sorry for missing her rest). 

That had more effect than anything else in com¬ 
posing Teenie’s mind. She crept back to bed, 
surrendered herself to the exciting visions which 
she could not control, and by-and-by she slept. 

The very happiness of the evening made Dan’s 
waking thoughts the sadder, so he was up and 
out early, lie ought to be proud of the position 
his lass was to till ; and he was proud in a manner, 
for all Rowanden would be “ in a way ” about it, and 
he would be looked up to more than ever. But he 
would have been quite contented if things could 
have gone on in the old way ; and he had an 
uneasy suspicion that things would not be so com¬ 
fortable cither for Teenie or himself in thq new 
way. There was the boat she had so often sailed 
with him ; there were the nets her nimble fingers 
had so often helped him to mend ; there was the 
hut which she had helped him to build—by carry¬ 
ing the nails for hitp in her “ daidly ” (pinafore). 
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He did not see how he was»to get on without her 
at all. Only she wished it—and that was the one 
unanswerable argument. 

“ I’ll awa’ to Greenland with the next whaler,” he 
muttered, “ and just think that she’s waiting for 
me at home here as in the auld times.” 

A hand touched his arm, and he found Tecnie 
beside him, looking as bright and fresh .is if she 
had known no unrest during the night. She w.as a 
part of the morning, with her thick lair hair, her 
gr.and blue eyes, and sweet f.u c. 

“Weel?” said Dan. delighted by her presence, 
but'not displaying the le.ist sign ol ple.isure — 
“ You’re early afoot.” 

“You’ll no guess what I’ve been thinking?'’ .she 
replied, looking at him with such .i cumnng smile. 

“ No ; what might that be '' ” 

“ I’m no to marry Wattie Ihirnetl 

“ What ? ” and he stared at her to see if she 
were quite herself. 

Lips close, and expression serious ; she nodded 
hcrihead emphatic.dly. 

“ Toots ! you’re raving, lassie, or you’re trying to 
make fun of me. You m.iun marry Imn.” 

And Dan cxhausled all his arguments to show 
her how there was no tscajie from the rnmp.ict 
now that it was made. He disrovered ever so 
many reasons, of which ho h.id not thought hefnre, 
for considering the marriage in etery way a fortu¬ 
nate and desirable one. .\t th.at she smiled, and 
said with wonderlul resign.ilion — 

‘■Very well, f.ither, since you say T must, 1 will,” 

He felt hurt, for he saw th.tt slir had been l.uigb- 
ing at him all the time ; and he was rcl.ipsing into 
doumess, but .she pl.tced her hand on his shoulder 
and said, quite earnestly this time— 

“But 1 would not have him if \nu s.iid no, 
fathet—no, though he was Kin;; of l-'iighind, and 
no another man for me in the wm id.” 

It mollified him to hear her s.iy so. and from that 
moment I horston appe.ired to be the proudest and 
the most contented man in the world ; wh.rtcver 
his secret thoughts or fodm.g-, rn;,hi be.'he looked 
.always satisfied. It was a clever trick of hers, if it 
were only a trick. 

.Soon after bic.ikfa.t W, Iter drove up in a gig, 
leapt down, and callcil for 'Kcnic. He look hoth 
her hands; the mail’s e\es wme full of the love 
t’tat was in his heart. Teenie simlLd, .ind for the 
first time felt shy with him. 

“ You know that it’s ail i i.glit i The Laird m ver 
said a word against our v. isiibg. but was as kind 
as if I had just done what he wanted.” 

“ Father told us last night—the Laird is very 
good.” 

“ I wanted to come down myself last night, but 
1 was kept late at the house—I must tell you the 
fun we had another time—and then I went over to 
Craigbura” 


“To Miss Wisb.art—’deed .and you might have 
come here instead,” cried Teenie, laughing and pre¬ 
tending to be offended. 

“ I could not help that—it was duo to her who 
has been so good to me. But get on your things ; 
I’ve brought the gig, and I want you to go with me 
for a drive.” 

.She was not quite prcp.ired for that; it would be 
the fust time they h.ad driven out together, and it 
would be like an open dechiration to all the country 
of ilu if new relationship. However, he insisted, and 
slie w.is not obstinate. So slie went to her room 
to prcjiare for the journey—an operation simple 
enough and speedily eifected, for it chiefly consisted 
of removing her apron, and putting on a straw hat 
and a shawl. 

As Dan saw them drive oflT, he began to feel 
re.illy proud and contented. Aihe was at his elbow 
to add her .ijipniv.d. 

“ Eh, but they’re a braw p.iir, and it’s a wonder¬ 
ful match for Teciiic ■though no so great when .a’s 
(lone, for the Laird hasna mitcklc to gi’c them. But 
tliey’re a braw pair, and I felt in my heart to cast 
a h.iuchle after them even now.” 

Ailie was as blithe ahuiit the iiiatch .as if .she her¬ 
self had been the biide. 

Dan went down to the shore to see .about the 
result of the last mglit’s li-hing, in which he had 
consider,ihle interest, h.iving this year taken a 
I loy-r sh.uv tlian usu.il in the licrring trade. 

W.dier made the hor.e go ,al .a grand p.acc ; the 
c.irth was too dull for him ; he felt th.it he would 
h.ive liked to tly. Km ks, tiees. and water glanced 
by them; the keen ;iir bit their cheeks, refreshing 
.'uiil exhil.ir.itiinj litem ; the clc.ir sky seemed to 
smile upon them. They rrossid the moorland, and 
the ttay seemed short for both. He told her about 
that meeting at D.ilinahoy on the previous day ; ol 
the discussion about the Methven property ; of the 
ridiculous claims which were advanced to a share 
in it, and of the petty sjiuabbles that were arising 
out of it. 'I'ltey kiughed inighlily at .all that—money 
war, such a sm.dl thing in the account of happiness 
to them. 

Then he spoke .about the coming days when they 
would he settled at I trumhemount, .and the count¬ 
less o( eup.rtioiis the) u.'ie to have; the e.arncst 
work there w.is for them to do, .and the joy they 
would h.ive in doing it. 

To all this Teenie listened, smiling approv.al, 
but s.iting lilllc, bec.iuse she did not know wh.nt to 
s.iy other ih.m “Yes” to every suggestion he 
made. 

.Suddenly, as ihey were diawing near the foot of 
the hills, .she asked-- 

“ Wheie arc you going ?” 

“ To Craigbiiin.” * 

There was a little start an<i a flush on Teehie’s 
check, as she hastily put her hand on the reins. 
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“ I don’t want to go there—any way, not yet.” * “ I don’t know.” 

He looked at her in surprise. “ But to please me ?” 

“ r>ut Grace wants to see you, so much, and to A ])ause, during which he began to draw rein, 
speak to you.” “ Very well, if you want me to go, I’ll go.” 

“ I don’t like to go there yet.” He g.ave the horse head again, and they*went on, 

She felt awkward, and unable to define to herself, but he was not quite so buoyant as he had been at 
much less to him, the source of her objection. the beginning of the journey. 

’’Why?” ^ hNl) or CIIAITKK THE EK.nXH, 


A GO.S.SIP ABOUT SPONGKS. 




^ HE substance we fannhaily term 
“sponge” forms part of an or- 
^ ganism which, in its Iifc-hislory, 
f presents not a few exceetlmgly 
interesting and instructive iih.ises. 
is. What we know as a sponge repre- 
r sents merely p.irt of the entire 
• organism; and the lilwous or i 


he substance we familiaily term ' or its relations wilh the mysterious principle we 
j]“sponge” forms part of an or- ; term “life,” we know but little ; although spccula- 
^ ganism which, in its life-bislory, tion and theory have not been wanting in the 
f presents not a few exceetlmgly attempt to elucidate these relations. My readers 
interesting and instructive iih.ises. ! will doubtless be famili.ir with the “protoplasm” 

? What we know as a sponge repre- j battle in many of Us \'.aried phases ; but in the 

r sents merely p.irt of the entire | present iiist.uice we have nothing wh.atover to do 

* t’tganism ; and the libious or j with contioversy or argument, and so we simjily 

horny material, formed to the living sponge j recognise the "vit.U” nature of this sarcode, or 
a kind of skeleton, which at once g.ive a ' living jelly, and its capability of itself to constitute 
firm lii.isis to, and supported, the suit living I a periect living being, .able to carry on all the func- 

h" tissue of the .luimal. Hut wc .iie, jicrli.ips, | tioiis which appcrt.im to the living state. We see 

'? forestalling our subject a little, Viy tlm, iiidi- , it forming the bodies of most of tlie lower and 
eating the relations of the famib.ir sponge- ' microscopic amm.ds ; and in our sponge it consti- 
substance to the living part of ibis org.mism. Fiir, ■ tutes, as we have seen, the truly living and vital 
regarding the ex.ict nature of this bvmg pait of the , poition of this curious animal form, 
sponge, much discussion has taken jil.ice among i Now the living sjionge-liesh i.s in turn made up 
naturalists in the ji.isi; and even in the present d.iv, ■ of .i multitude of individual portions, each of which 
there arc not wanting those who refuse to .issenl to , is known .is .r “ siiongc-p.irtide ; ’ and hence the 
the vciy generally m eived notion, that sjiongc is .ipp.ifently uniform living m.itler is found to be 


'f . 

*2? fo 


a true aniin.d production. ^ eomposed of an a,;gregation of semi-independent 

The .ancients and c.arlicr writers, from their mere ' iiartieles. The cntiio org.mism known as a sponge, 
external resemlilance to veget.ible |iroducti.ms, ' therefore, in virtue of this constitution of its living 
classified sponges in the jil.int kingdom. Hut a j j'ortion, is of .a compound nature. The little 
more careful examination of the striii lure, develop- | sjionge-paiticles are, m f.ict, so many minute indi- 
ment, and affinities of the spsingi’s, h.rs w.irr.mlcd | vidii.d bemgs, uhuh, massed together, constitute 
the naturalists of modern tl.n s m jil.u mg tliem m an oiganic tolonv; and upon this living colony 
the animal series, and in assigning to them a devolves the maiuir.icture of the tilirons or horny 
position among the lowest ijroup of aiimi.ils. structure «e know as the sponge. 

It may thus at first sight seem .i soiiiewh.it If we obtain a sponge fresh from the chemist’s 
strange idea to rcg.ird a living sponge as .i true shop, and sh.ike it over a sheet of p iper, wc may 
animal; and it m.iy lie soincwh.it dilneull for the extr.ict iherefiom a mniiber of h.ird grains or 
non-lcchnical individual to reconcile tli ■ ordm.iry |)artiel,'S, which the ummii.ilcd observer would 
idea of active animal life, with the looted, ,;iapeK ss I doubtless leg.ird as mere gr.iins of ordinary sand, 
mtxss seen in the living sponge. And vvc’all know the tiouble which the coarser 

Very briefly, thcn,lct us try to peer into the inner sp.inges give us, wlieii we try to get rid of the 
depths and mysteries of spoiy;e existeiic c. We "gril," or hard p.irticles, whirh are commonly' 
already know that our domestic sjioiige formed imbedded among tlie liorny fibres of the sponge 
part of a living being; that, in short, the living Hut if v.c ex.iiiiiiic tliese hide mineral particles by 
p.art of the sponge mamif.ictiired or secreted the aid of the mirroscope, we shall lind them to present 
horny, fibrous m.ateri.il wliich forms so iiniioit.int.l certain di linite sli.ipcs, .ind to exhibit evidence of 
an object of commercial pursuit. And the living ' being distuicl sliiiLtur.il paits of the sponge. Wc 
portion of the sponge consisted of a whitisli gl.urv- ' may thus distm uiish mincr.tl particles which arc 
like jelly, which co.ited the horny material out- like thiec-rayed st.irs. Others exhibit .an appear- 
w.ardlv. and also lined the canals that permeate ance like an anchor with double .llukes, one set at 
everyl’part of its intern,\1 structure. either cud ; and others may exist as needles. 

Hiis whitish living jelly we know as “ sarcode.” We thus notice in our sponge .a second Itind of 
or “protoplasm ; ” but concerning its exact nature, skeleton, represented by these mineral particles ot 
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flint or lime ; and to these little bodies the general 
name of “ sponge-spicules ” has been given. These 
spicules, therefore, form a kind of interlacing 
network of mineral matter, which, distributed 
throughout the softer horny, skeleton, serves to 
strengthen and support the skeleton, with the living 
flesh which invests the whole structure. 

An ordinary living sponge is therefore a com¬ 
plicated colony of semi-independent bodies, which 
secrete a horny fibre with its interlacing mineral 
particles ; and by these latter structures the living 
matter is thus bound together. 

We have still, however, to notice how the life of 
this curious organism is provided for. Like every 
other animal, it nourishes and reproduces itself, and 
the nutrition of the sponge is effected in a sin¬ 
gularly interesting manner; for throughout the 
sponge-colony a constant circul.Uion of water is 
maintained. All over the outer surface of the 
sponge, the horny skeleton is perforated with innu¬ 
merable small apertures known as “ pores ; ” and 
we can also detect a smaller number of much 
larger apertures called ‘’oscula or sometimes— 
as in many specimens of fine Turkey sponges—we 
may find only one large “ oscuhiin ” in the middle, 
which thus resembles a cup-like organism. 

Now it is highly important to distinguish care¬ 
fully between the innumerable smal^ pores and 
the larger oscula, since these two sets of aper¬ 
tures perform very different functions in the life- 
history of the sponge. If we microscopically 
examine a fragment of living sponge, we can readily 
perceive incessant currents of water entering the 
sponge by the pores, and as incessant streams 
issuing from the sponge through the oscula. In 
other words, the pores are just so many inhalent 
apertures, and the oscula so many exhalent 
ones. And this “ circukation in the sponge,” as it 
is termed, goes on continuously. 

The mechanism by means of which this 
circulation is carried on, forms one of the most 
curious phases in connection with the sponge’s 
history. Underlying the outer layer of the sponge, 
and excavated, as it were, in the lining membrane 
of the canals which lead from the pores, we find 
little semi-circular chambers. Each chamber is of 
a half-moon or crescentic shape ; and one of these 
chambers is situated opposite the other in the sides 
of the canal, so that two of them together make 
up a circular excavation, cut out in the walls of the 
narrow passage. , 

The walls of these chambers are lined by little 
living “sponge-particles,” each of which is furnished 
with avibratileor moving lash-like filament, known 
as a “ cilium.” And hence the row of “ cilia,” 
which borders each chamber, projects into the 
canal like a delicate fringe of eye-lashes or hairs.' 
And these rows or fringes of cilia are the means 
whereby the constant circulation of water is main¬ 


tained throughout the sponge. For, acting like so 
many brooms or brushes, they at once sweep the 
water inwards from the outer world, and onwards 
towards the deeper parts of the sponge. Then the 
currents of water thus excited and maintained, are 
gradually sent throughout the organism, and by 
the same incessant motion of the cilia, are finally 
swept out by the oscula. 

The use or function of this circulation is twofold. 
Firstly, particles of nutrient matter are swept into 
the sponge, and are seized upon by the living 
sponge-particles. The first use is, therefore, to 
administer to the nutrition of the being; and, 
secondly, the living substance of the sponge is 
thereby purified and renewed, this second function 
being analogous to that of respiration or breathing 
in the higher animals. 

The sponges reproduce themselves by “spores,”or 
“gcmmules ”—little oval bodies which are matured 
in the deeper portions of the sponge, and which in 
the spring season arc liberated from the parent-- 
body, and soon develop into true sponges. ' Then, 
also, we have the “ sponge-eggs,” which pass through 
the stages of development common to all eggs, and 
finally give origin to little free-swimming germs, 
provided with cilia; and these, after leading a 
roving life for a time, settle down, root, and grow 
up into mature stay-at-honie sponges. 

Although we have been describing the structure 
of one of our ordinary sponges, yet it would not be 
correct to conclude without saying a word or two 
regarding other varieties. 1 allude to lime and flint 
sponges. 

These latter sponges, although exceedingly nu¬ 
merous in past ages of this earth’s history, and 
well known as “ fossils ” to the geologist, are few in 
number, and are but sparsely represented in the 
seas and oceans of to-day. They are mostly found 
in deep water ; and recent deep-sea dredging expe¬ 
ditions have brought several new and very interest¬ 
ing species to light. These lime and flint sponges 
have no horny material whatever in their compo¬ 
sition ; and we m.iy thus be grateful, in a domestic 
sense, that the true horny sponges attain their maxi¬ 
mum development in our own day. Several of the 
flint sponges c.'chibit exquisite shapes, the “'Venus’ 
Flower Basket” (lutp/cctella), in particular, possess¬ 
ing a close resemblance to an exquisitely modelled 
and reticulated flower-vase, and being frequently 
seen as an elegant ornament in our drawing-rooms. 

The sponges of commerce inhabit water of mode¬ 
rate depths. 'We know of many familiar British 
species, and the common Sponfllla, or fresh-water 
sponge, a green organism found in all our ponds 
and canals, presents a very familiar and excellent 
subject for the study of the sponges. The only 
process to which the living sponge is subjected, is 
the washing aw.ay of the living “sarcode,” and the 
skeleton is left for use. Andrew 'Wilson. 
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THE STORY OF A MINIATURE, AS'TOLD, BY A PIECE OF GOLDSMITH’S WORK, 

BY THOMAS ABCHE&. 



*SH1£ LAV THEKH IN TUR CREST LH-XTHlbRN CHAIR." 


IN FIVE CHAPTERS —CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 

T waj many minutes before old Anton Dormeur I real flesh and blood ; but at last, with a strong 
could clear his mental vision or recover his effort, he roused himself to listen'; and only^alf 
senses sufficiently to determine that the girl comprehending her hurried story, rose from’the 
who stood beside him touching his shoulder was chair into which he had fallen. 

2M-V0L. IX 
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‘‘ And you, little one, who are you ? what .are 
you?”he asked presently, without taking his eye-, 
from her face. “ Your name is Sara ? it must be 
—shall be,” he exclaimed almost passionately. 

It is,” said' the girl—“ Sara Rondeau.” 

“ Rondeau, Ronde.iu, where have 1 heard that ?” 

“ It is my aunt—-she is a weaver ; we work for 
you, monsieur. Sec you not that this Mon.sicur 
Bashley, having a spite against us, and against 
monsieur your grandson-” 

“ Who and what arc you ?” .again said the f)ld 
man ; “you talk as one of ns —speaking of monsieur 
my grandson. Has he seen )-ou ? do you know 

him ? Your mother never saw him ; she was- 

Mon Dicu ! what am I s.aying?” he added wildly. 

“Pray, pray delay not!” said the giil, clasping' 
her hands. 

“No, no, I come—first to the watch-house, and 
then to your house, did you say ? ” And with a great 
effort, but almost without taking his eyes from the 
child’s face, Dormeur strode to a closet beside the 
window,'and took down a sword, which he drew 
quickly from the scabbard. 

.Sara feared him, and retreated to tire door. 

“What!” he said, “dost think I’d harm thee, 
Sittleone? Come, take "my hand. Tell me, how did 
you get in ?” 

“ I found the street-door unfastened, and knocked, 
hut could make no one hear ; then 1 came in and 
listened, and there was a light up here, and so 1 
came and knocked, not knowing what to do ; but 
there is some one there now—hark.” 

“’Tis the servants comeback, child,” said Anton, 
but he trod softly for all that, and, turning about, 
traversed noiselessly the long winding passage that 
led towards the back of the house. 

At the end of that pass.ige the well-staircase sent 
a cold grey gleam from the skylight in the roof, but i 
down at .the basement, where the lobby opened in I 
the yard, there was a stronger light—the light of a j 
lantern, by which a man stood impatiently examin¬ 
ing a key, and picking it with a penknife, as though | 
it had been clogged. 

“ I wanted to unlock that closet too,” he muttered, 
“for I w'ould swear he keeps gold there, but the 
fcart will be here directly. It’s the devil’s luck that 
he should be out, and the women too, as 1 verily 
believe, for not a sold is stirring ih the kitchen. 
Fancy leaving the house alone 1 1 was a fool not to 
lake the chance before.” 

The sound of wheels aroused him, and Bashley— 
for it was he—gave a half-frightened glance behind 
him, for he had suddenly become conscious that he 
»as talking to himself. He looked upwards also, 
“Vlhough by some strange instinct; and there, 
over the wooden balustrade of the “ well,” 
jaces lighted in the gleam of his lantern, were 
Dormeur and Sara Rondeau, looking down 


He made a dash at the doot leading to the yard, 
then suddenly turned and, with a desperate oath, 
tlrew a pistol and fired it from the stairs; but his aim 
was uncertain, and the ball went straight upward 
crashing through the skylight." Another moment, 
and a door clanged open, a torrent of air rushed up 
the well, and amidst shouts and cries, and the sound 
of falling glass, Bashley was smitten down, and hand¬ 
cuffed between two officers, who had been posted 
in the street, according to the instructions they had 
received from Peter Dobree. The old weaver had 
not counted on such a success, but he had actua!l>- 
driven Antoine home in the very cart which was 
to have carried away the plunder, after having 
conveyed tlie young man to some place of imprison¬ 
ment, where he might have died before aid could 
reach him. 

The first thing that Antoine saw clearly, when 
they had all got into the house again, was his grand¬ 
father carrying a woman in his arms. The old 
man had darted down the stairs at the moment 
Bashley fired his pistol; but Sara had fainted. 
Poor child, she had been long without food, and 
her strengih gave way amidst that awful scene. 

Arrived at the door of the room, the second thing 
he saw was that the woman was the very girl whom 
he h.ad gone out to seek. As she lay there in the 
great leathern chair, with a wan face and closed 
eyes, a keen anguish wrung tl>e lad’s heart—anguish 
not unmingled with utter amazement, for there, 
bending over her and kissing her hands, which he 
chafed gently with his own, was the proud old man, 
who had so rniely displayed emotion. , 

Antoine covered his face with his hands, for his 
head beg.in to reel. So Peter Dobree found him 
sl.mding outside the half-open door, when he came 
panting up. 

“Why, what’s them.Utcr,boy? you’re not wounded 
surely—say ?” asked the old foreman anxiously. 

Antoine pointed to the scene within the room, 
and Peter stooped down and peered in—well he 
might. Anton Dormeur was on his knees beside 
the child, moistening her lips with brandy from a 
teaspoon (it was a spoon that had fallen from 
her dress, but he knew nothing of that, for he 
found it on the floor without thinking how it came 
there). He spoke encouraging words to her, talked 
to her as men t.alk to babies; touched her forehead 
with his lingers, and took up one of her long fair 
tresses to press it to his lips. 

Presently she sighed heavily, and opened her 
great eyes upon him, then flushed, drew herself 
further back in the chair, and began to cry. 

“T’icrre— PiriTC Dobree!” shouted the old man, 
strid ng to the door, “ come here ; where are you ?” 

“ Here am I,” said Peter, suddenly confronting 
him, and drawing Antoine into the room, all grimed 
and tom, and smirched with mud, as he was. 

“ What is the meaning of that ?” said old Dor- 
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incur, glaring into Peter’s eyes, and laying a grip 
upon his shoulder that must have left a bruise 
there. • 

“ The meaning of that is,” said Peter steadily, 
.and looking back ;vith an eye as fierce as his 
master's— “ the meaning of that is, that when nearly 
nineteen ye.ars ago I stood under St. Guillotine 
and vowed a vow, I meant to keep it. That wlien 
Sara Dufargc—once Sara Dormeur—my loved and 
lovely mistress, joined her husband—not by the 
guillotine, but in a little country lodging at Nogent 
—she left her child —that child—to the nurse who 
had been faithful to her -to my own good sister 
Nancy, who, bringing her to England when she 
and her husband came to esfeape the troubles of 
the Hundred Days in La Vendee, where they lived, 
found here another sister, the widow Rondeau— 
childless—to whom came as a legacy that same 
little orphaned one who lies now m lier grandsire’s 
chair.” 

Anton Dormeur stood and glared for a moment 
at the undaunted little old man, who had thus kept 
a secret for eighteen years, though he had been heie 
in his service; but even in his bitti r anger there came 
to him the recollection of the stern relentless temper 
with which he had blotted out his daughter’s n.amc 
from the family record ; and, with a drooping head 
and tears that fell fast on his furrowed cheeks, he 
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went again and knelt beside the girl, who now sat 
with crimsoned face and wondering eyes. 

“ Peter Dobree,” he said presently, “ go or send 
for your sister Ronde.au.—Antoine, dear lad, gij you 
into the kitchen and see if any one has come in ; for 
we will have supper through all, and Sara, Sara, my 
child, my little one, you must never leave me more.” 

“ What! and are you, monsieur, truly my grand¬ 
father, and Monsieur Antoine truly your grandson? 
Then he is—no, not my brother; what then?—But I 
may kiss him?” said the wondering girl, as she stood 
the centre of a talking group, apart from which 
stood the lad, who looked at her with wistful eyes. 

They broke into a laugh, at v.ihich she turned 
red as a rose, and with a sudden gesture, which shot 
a pain to the old man’s heart, for it was that of her 
mother once .again, turned away. 

” Yes, but you may kiss him,” said Anton gently, 
and le.ading her to where Antoine stood—“a 
cousin’s kiss, you know—have you learned what 
that is ?” 

“ N o, 1 never had a cousin—at least, Antoine never 
kissed me,” she said simply, and held up her sweet 
face to the young man, who bent and touched it 
with his bps. 

I do not think I need say any more ; we French 
love to talk—but there—you have found that out 
long ago. 


UNDERGROUND EXPLORATIONS. 


nV J. K. TAYLOR, F.G.S. 


R OR centuries, anytning relating 
to gold and silver, diamonds j 
and rubies, emeralds and to- ] 
iMzcs, has always been able to 
c.ttch the public eye at once. 
It would seem as if ‘‘coal” 
were rapidly taking its place 
among this aiistocracy of 
However dull the newspapers 
we cannot complain much on 
e lately), the briefest paragraph 
oals—whether as regards their 
auuiiuance or their dearth, their higher price 
or their lowered, new strikes among colliers, 
or differences between them and their employers— 
is sure to command attention. 


I do not wish to rub against these old sores 
—rather, I would endeavour to heal them. My 
intention is to introduce my readers to an under¬ 
ground experiment which is going on in a part of 
England entirely removed from any coal-field area. 
The success or failure of the undertaking will be 
of great scientific and economical importance to 
England. 

Readeis of newspapers may have incidentally 
heard of it as the “ .Sub-Wealden Exploration 
such being the modest name under which one ot 
the most important scientific experiments evc*i' 
conducted in this country has been called by its 
originators. But such paragraphs give no idea 
whatever of the intrinsic importance that is at¬ 
tached to the “ Boring.” It can hardly be termed 


As is usual with English people, who .always 
bear their troubles bravely, we try to make bad 
jokes about the high price of coals, and speak of 
them as no longer figurative, but veritable “ black 
diamonds.” The attempt, however, is a very 
poor one, and is only praiseworthy on account of 
its bravely hiding the wincing, which heads of 
families cannot help feeling whenever any reference 
is made to coal. 


a ” sr.ardi after co.d,” and yet the spirit of enter¬ 
prise which has led to the undertaking, has been 
more or less roused by the prob.ability that coal 
may be found, j ust now there is somewhat of a 
rage about finding new coal-fields. Hardly a week 
passes but .some mining engitjeer, as yet unknown 
to fame, hazards his hitherto unheard-Of reputation 
that an extension of a neighbouring coal-field .may 
be met with under a certain area where it has not 
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before been tbought’ to exist. Suoh a man, if he 
obtains nothing eke, gets advertised gratis ! 

There is no class more interested in this general 
sea^h for Cdal than that usually called the work¬ 
ing class. I never remember so much excite¬ 
ment about the possibility of new coal-fields 
occurring under strata of much more recent date, 
where it was never thought they would be found, 
than is just now prevailing even in the scien¬ 
tific w'orld. There is no doubt that a good deal 
more is being said about coal being workably 
available under new areas than will be ever 
realised. Unfortunately, as was only too fatally 
indicated in the mania which led to the notorious 
railway panic, there are always adventurers on the 
look-out for something to turn up, who are only too 
glad to turn a little excitement Tike this to their 
own advantage, much to the detriment of genuine 
investigations and investigators. Still the country 
generally will profit by this search after coal, and tlie 
science of geology especially will be a gainer by it. 
Indeed, it is to a fuller acquaintance with physical 
geology that some of these investigations arc due. 
The researches of one of our most philosophical 
geologists, Mr. (lodwin-Auslin, continued over 
many years, have at length led to practical results. 
Should the views now propounded concerning the 
existence of additional co.al-fields prove true, they 
will add untold millions to the wealth of this 
country, besides furnishing additional markets for 
human labour and enterprise. 

West Lancashire and Sussex—two areas widely 
apart from each other—figure most prominently as 
the places where mining experiments are to be 
carried on. The former is covered up by a scries 
of deposits formed long after the elaboration of the 
Carboniferous or coal-bearing strata. I need not 
refer to the fact, now established beyond contradic¬ 
tion, that coal is nothing more or less than 
mineralised vegetation, buried untold ages ago. 
Equally is it a fact that the rocks in which the 
valued coal-seams are enclosed—as indeed all 
sedimentary rocks, of whatever geological age— 
are the accumulations of sands and muds, chiefly 
along ancient' sea-floors. The later rocks which 
overlie the coal-seams of West Lancashire (sup¬ 
posing they are there) belong to two divisions, 
called the Permian and New Red Sandstone. Each 
of these has its own suite of fossils of peculiar 
animals and plants, which may be regarded as the 
creation of that period, just as we look upon the 
existing animal and vegetable kingdoms as be¬ 
longing to the Human epoch. These formations 
abound in dull red-coloured rocks, and, as a rule, 
fossils are never very abundant in such strata, from 
some cause or another. Their combined thickness, 
if one group were piled above another, would not 
be less than four or five thousand feet. It is not 
often, however, that the rocks do thus come | 


together. And, even when they have overlain 
each other, there are oettain disturbances which 
have shattered and cracked the solid strath right 
through, and which have uplifted one part of this 
broken-up area more than two thousand feet above 
the other. Then have followed other agencies, 
chiefly the wear-and-tear of the solid land by 
atmospherical agencies, whereby this lifted-up 
tract has been gradually eaten away and planed 
down to the common level. Such dislocations are 
very common in the older formations, and there is 
not a single coal-field in this country that is not 
more or less affected by them, insomuch that their 
presence greatly influences the mode of working 
the co.al. 

, It is evident that, in those areas where the 
dislocations, or “ faults,” as they are termed, have 
brought up the lower rocks nearer to the surface, 
coal may be worked for an available depth ; where¬ 
as, had it not been for their having been thus 
brought up, the greater depth at which they would 
then have occurred would have placed it com¬ 
pletely beyond the power of engineering science 
to have mined for coal. Professor Hull has placed 
four thousand feet as the greatest depth which it is 
possible to work for coal, on account of the great 
heat from the interior of the earth making labour 
unbe.arablc, as well as from the increased me¬ 
chanical cost of working below that depth. 

Such areas of denudation arc believed to exist 
in West Lancashire, and it is thought by many 
authorities that coal may be found and profitably 
wrought underneath them, in localities where it 
has hitherto been thought that coal (if present) was 
too deep down to be profitably available. 

The search for coal has been commenced in 
several other districts, as in the neighbourhood of 
Birmingham, where coal has actually been reached 
at some distance from what was before regarded as 
the extreme boundary of the South Staffordshire 
coal-field. In Nottingh.amshirc, at Shireoaks, 
some splendid collieries are now established, ob¬ 
taining coal by working it beneath the Permian, or 
Magnesian Limestone rocks, where, a few years 
ago, it would have been declared impossible to 
have reached it so as to work it at a profit. Owing 
to these collieries being situated so far midland, 
they possess advantages over those to the north 
and west, in reaching London markets. 

In the neighbourhood of Leicester, boring experi¬ 
ments have been conducted with a view to finding 
coal beneath, and there is good reason to suppose 
these may ultimately prove successful 

In this way existing coal-fields are extending 
their borders, and therefore promising such ad¬ 
ditional supplies that we may extend the probable 
duration for a few centuries more. And'one or 
two new coal-fields are turning up, to still further 
indicate that the commercial importance of Great 
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Britain will not sufi^er, at any rate for a consider¬ 
able period, for want of fuel. ^ 

Still, all the localities 1 have as yet mentioned 
lie more or less within the area we are in the habit 
of regarding as essentially coal-producing, and 
therefore it does not provoke much surprise that 
the boundaries of already-worked coal-fields should 
be enlarged, as our geological information becomes 
more accurate and extended. The most surprising 
idea is' that, far away to the south-east and 
even the east of England, it should be deemed 
possible to work for coal beneath the chalk and 
other strata. Should these experiments eventually 
prove successful, the face of England will be com¬ 
pletely changed. Brighton, the favourite watering- 
place of Britain, will be turned into a coal-port. 
The “ Downs ” may be pierced for coal, as well as 
griized for famous mutton ; and agriculture, in the 
quietest nooks and corners of Sussex, will have to 
give]wayJto as busy centres of industry as those 
which mar the fair face of England in the midland 
and northern counties. 

Not long ago, I had the opportunity of visiting 
the locality in Sussex where the “ Sub-Wcalden 
Exploration” is going on. St. Leonids was 
reached by rail, and 1 proceeded thence, by way 
of the famous town of Battle, to Netherfield. For 
miles after leaving Hastings, the road runs over 
hill and dale in nearly a straight line, thus indi¬ 
cating its possible Roman origin. The Norman 
invaders must have proceeded by this very road. 
Reaching Battle, we may notice how the physical 
character of the scenery suddenly changes close to 
the town, and geologists tell us that this is due to 
an enormous “ fault ” or dislocation of the solid 
rocks beneath, which has brought up the lower beds 
to the surface. It is certain that this has operated 
upon English history, for it was chiefly by taking 
advantage of the position thus brought about that 
the conqueror deleated the .S.axons under Harold, 
and established a Normari dynasty in England. 
As one passes along these straight roads, with their 
high hedge-banks, one cannot but think of that im¬ 
portant event which occurred hereabouts eight 
centuries ago, and wonder what the England of the 
nineteenth century would have been, had the 
Norman invasion never taken place ! The many 
bright flowers of an English summer are competing 
for the mastery of the luxuriant hedge-banks 
Gnarled old oaks, chiefly dwarfed by the sea 
breezes, line the road-side, and occupy the same 
places they may have held when the Norman 
troops marched past. But one’s eyes catcl 
glimpses of a period infinitely older than that o 
the Normans, for the fl.ag-stones which pave tin 
sides hf the road are each distinctly impressed 
with dpple-marks! They come from the form.a 
tion known as tlie “Hastings Sands,” one of the 
upper beds of the great Wealden deposit wliicl 
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underlies the whole of this part of Sussex. The 
Wealden was a formation elaborated at the' mouth 
of an enormous river as a delta, where the materials 
brought down accumulated until they reaej^ed a 
thickness of two thousand feet. Since then, these 
sedimentary beds have been converted into rock, 
but, as in the case of these ripple-marked sandstone 
flags, they still retain many traces of the physical 
and vital conditions that were in force at that distant 
epoch. In these deposits you obtain the remains 
of the great fossil reptiles, Iguanodon, Megalosaurus, 
etc., huge monsters thirty feet or more in length. 
You get fossil relics of palm-trees and tree-ferns 
that then clothed the dry land, and, .ns wc approach 
Netherfield, we shall come to limestone beds com¬ 
posed entirely of the remains of fresh-water shells. 
A wonderful country is this, and one camiot wonder 
it should be so fertile, seeing that its subsoils are 
the remains of an old river delta, just as the fertile 
land of Egypt owes its riches to a similar, physical 
cause. 

Wc pass through the quiet old town of Battle, 
which seems as if the onward tide of progress had 
left it high and dry. There is only a short time to 
walk through the Abbey grounds, and recall the 
historical incidents associated with this ever-memof- 
ablc spot to Englishmen. For we are desirous of 
reaching the Boring. From Battle, past Norman- 
hurst, and other villages whose termin.ation of 
hurst shows that they were founded in an ancient 
forest, the scenery is most magnificent. The 
country is one grand undulating, forest-clad area, 
and as such has very little altered its charactei 
since the days of the Saxons. Indeed, one cannot 
doubt that the surprised and affrighted remnants 
of Harold’s army must h.wc sought shelter amic 
these very coverts, from the dreaded pursuit 01 
their Norman foes! In our rapidly changed 
country, it is quite refreshing to come across spots 
so rich in incident, and so thoroughly unchanged 
since those incidents took place. At length w< 
come to a denser part of the wood, away from th« 
main road, and find our way down a tolerably steef 
declivity, covered with brushwood and loose frag¬ 
ments of limestone. The brook, which is stil 
cutting its way through these beds, may be heart 
and seen below ; and there you may get a gooc 
section of the beds, and as many of such fossil fresh 
water shells as 1 have just referred to, as you like 
Indeed, these limestone layers are literally com¬ 
posed of nothing else. But just before you hav< 
reached the stream, a little wooden shanty and th< 
three wooden legs of a crane will have met youi 
eyes. A portable engine is puffing out balls o 
steam and smoke, and the otherwise unbroket 
silence of this old English forest scene is thus dis 
turbed. It would not be difficult for you to imagine 
you were in Australia, and that this was soiqe e* 
ploring party in search of gold! Such was m; 
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first impression. But the “exploration” going on in 
this quiet and retired nook is not searching for 
gold (although that may ultimately come of the 
labq^r here expended). Unpretending as it appears 
it is really a most important scientific experiment. 
Geologists are boring if haply they may meet with 
a chain of mountains below, buried deep under 
other deposits. And the probability that these 
buried mountains may be composed of Carbonifer¬ 
ous rocks, in which coal-scams are included, has 
given to the experiment an importance it would not 
otherfirise have obtained. In Norfolk and .Suffolk, 
there is reason to believe the same phenomenon lies 
buried below ; and 1 will now proceed to lay before 
my readers the reasons which have influenced 
scientific men to commence this experiment. 

The subject is one in which there is considerable 
difficulty to those who arc not well up in geo¬ 
logy. You arc required to be acquainted witli the 
succession and distribution of rock-masses, and 
ought to know a good deal about the physical 
geography of the ancient seas along whose bottoms 
the rocks were origin.ally deposited as sediments. 
In addition to these matters, you cannot well be 
ignorant of the various volcanic and other disturb¬ 
ances which subsequently .took place, or of the 
forces which uplifted the marine sediments to 
become dry land. .This catalogue of requisite 
knowledge may deter many an inquirer, but let it 
be understood that 1 .am only mentioning the vast 
and various kinds of information lequircd to make 
an expert—that, in f.ict, has been mastered, before 
tbis idea of a buried mountain-chain could be 
arrived at. For my own p.irt, I do not think it is 
impossible to bring this inipoitanl subject before 
a non-scientific public, not only in a readable, but 
even in an attractive form. 

Among the many wonders which geology has 
brought to our notice, or the mental reforms its 
discoveries have necessitated, none is more striking 
than the fact that our earth was in existence, before 
the appcanance of man, for untold .ages. During 
these enormous lapses of time, certain jahysical 
operations were going on. Sedimentary material 
was deposited along ocean-floors to form rocks, 
accumulations of ancient vegetation were covered 
up with similar deposits, and quietly stored away 
as coal. Creation after creation of animals and 
plants passed away, and their remains were included 
in the materials then forming the rocky crust of the 
earth, where they are now foifhd as fossils. The 
dry land of every gcoIogic.al period has been mapped 
with mountain-chains, plains, lakes, and rivers, as 
the dry land now is. For ages, the mountain-chains 
Were exposed to similar atmospherical we.ar-and- 
tear, the materials thus slowly stripped off being 
carried away by rivers and streams to the sea, to 
ffirm deposits of a later date. There is no reason 
whatever Co suppose that this wear-and-tcar was 


one whit more rapid than it now is ; but it 
extended over such long periods of time that, 
before man’s introduction, sedimentary or stratified 
rocks had been formed in this way, no less than 
.nineteen miles in vertical thickness ! This weai - 
and-lcar was compensated by volcanic outbursts 
and continually upheaving forces. In this way the 
relative conditions of land and water were always 
maintained, although their areas of distribution 
were continually changing in the different epochs. 

But, it may be asked, what have tliese elementary 
geological observations to do with the search 
for coal in Sussex or Suffolk.? A little further 
patience will show. From what I have just said, it 
will be seen tltat the physical geography of any one 
of the past geological periods cannot be guessed at 
from the present surface arrangements. That is to 
say, the mountains and plains, the seas and rivers, 
which chequer the face of our globe in our time, 
bear little or no reference to those of former periods. 
Let us suppose the entire area of Great Britain to 
be sinking very slowly below the sea-level, as we 
know the extreme northern parts of Europe are 
doing at the present time, .and that this slow sub¬ 
sidence should go on for (say) five millions of years I 
What would be the result.? Wliy, that as the land 
sank, the sea would gain on the lowest parts first, 
and would extend further and further, until, when 
the depression had reached its utmost depth, the 
highest hills would be covered. Marine sands and 
muds would be strewn first over the low^ying parts, 
or plains, and, as time proceeded, these formations 
would increase in thickness, until eventually, if 
their deposilioii continued, and the formation.s 
incrc.ased in tliickncss, the highest hills would be 
completely buried. If Snowdon or Ben Ncvi.s 
were to be thus entombed beneath a layer of rock 
to the depth of a thousand feet, by some mud-shcct 
that had accumulated over it in this fashion, then, 
when the sea retired, an extensive plain would be 
the effect of the last giolngical operation. Should 
man be introduced to live on such an e.xtendcd 
plain, how little would he dream of the buried 
mountains that lay beneath his feet! 

Tills may seem a far-fctchcd sort of illustration, 
but I am only boldly sketcliing what every geolo¬ 
gist can prove has repeatedly taken place, and the 
conditions which there is every reason to believe 
exist beneath Sussex and Suffolk, and even be¬ 
neath tlie grc.at metropolis itself. But I must 
request my readers to still further bear with my 
analogical reasoning, and to suppose that the 
ancient rocks composing the buried Snowdon or 
Ben Nevis were of Carboniferous age. This being 
the case, it would be evident that if you wanted to 
find co.al beneath the newly formed plain, your 
object would be to hit upon the place whtre the 
mountain-peaks came nearest to the surface. Even 
that might be a thousand feet or more down, but it 
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is evident that if you went further away you would 
come over where the original plains lay below at a 
depth of many thousands of feet; so that, even if 
the rocks at that depth did contain coal, the great 
depth would uttcrlj- preclude profitable coal-mining. 
Now, it is a matter of geological deduction that a 
chain of buried mountains docs extend beneath the 
eastern and south-eastern counties of England. 
This ancient ridge slopes off gradually in a 
northerly and southerly direction, so that, further 
away from a given point, the strata overlying grov 
thicker. We further know that these old moun-1 
tains must have been long exposed to atmospherical 
wear-and-tear, insomuch that thick masses of, 
strata had in this way been removed. Now the j 
experiment that is going on in Sussex is taking j 
place along the south side of this old ridge, and 
should the true co.al-strata be met with, it is evi¬ 
dent that another valuable coal-field will be added 
to Britain. But whether coal will be found here or \ 
not, at any rate geologists will have another point 
given them to enable them all the better to dcsig- . 
nate the ncyt most probable place where the Car¬ 
boniferous rocks occur. 

1 now proceed to give an outline of the brilliant 
generalisation which led to the belief that a ridge 
of ancient rocks stretched .across the eastern and 
south-eastern counties, long before any facts con¬ 
cerning it were known to science. Sixteen years 
ago, Mr. Godwin-Austin read a paper before the 
GAlogical Society of London on the subject, and 
as this geologist stands in the first rank of those 
who have studied the physical geography of the 
ancient seas, and therefore of the distribution of 
their scdiment.ary deposits or rocks, his views were 
listened to with all the respect they deserved. In 
that paper Mr. Godwin-Austin showed that the 
coal-fields of Bristol and South Wales on the west, 
and of Belgium and Northern Erance on the e.ast, 
were the two ends or “ outcrops ’’ (places where 
the rocks rise to the surface) of a continuous ridge 
of Carboniferous or coal-bc.aring rocks. Both 
these distantly separated coal-fields have the same 
“ strike ” or run. It is evident, therefore, that the 
Somersetshire and South Welsh coal-fields at one 
end, and those of Belgium and Northern France at 
the other, are continuations of an extended ridge 
of coal-bearing strata. And the consequent deduc¬ 
tion is that the continuity between them is broken 
only so far as surface appearance is concerned; 
that between these two outcrops in different coun¬ 
tries there has been a “ bellying down,” or depres¬ 
sion, which has let down these ancient rocks, and 
caused deposits of Inter date to be so accumulated 
over them as to present the existing apparent dis- 
com)''ctions. It is at the bottom of this filled-up 
hollow that the buried-up ridge is to be found, de¬ 
posits of much later date filling up the depression. 

A few years after Mr. Godwin-Austin's theory 
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was published, it obtained verification in a re¬ 
markable manner. A deep well had to be bored 
at Kentish Town, in London, over where, if the fore¬ 
going theory were true, some part of the depj^ssed 
mountain-ridge Was expected to extend. The well- 
borers passed through the Tertiary strata, as well as 
through the various subdivisions of the chalk for¬ 
mation, and then, at the depth of about thirteen 
hundred feet, they came upon some undoubted 
Primary rocks, of unknown geological age. In 
fact, they had hit upon a part of the ancient moun¬ 
tain-chain ! No fossils were obtained, and this 
was an unfortunate circumstance, as geologists can 
tell as easily the age of any strata by the fossils 
imbedded in them, as a gardener can tell different 
kinds of trees by the fruits they bear. But, as far 
as appearance and mincralogic.al structure went, 
the best scientific authorities believed that the old 
rocks thus reached belonged to the geological 
formation known as the Old Red .Sandstone, which 
poor Hugh Miller has rendered so fajnous. Now 
this foimation lies below the Carboniferous or true 
coal-bearing rocks, and, indeed, takes its name on 
tliat account. Hence it follows that, below Kentish 
Town, either the coal-sti.ita had never been de- 
irosited, or they had been subsequently stripped 
off by denudation. The latter is generally believed 
to be the true state of things. Mr. Joseph Prest- 
wich, kite President of the Geological Society of 
London, had long been of the same opinion as Mr. 
Austfti as regards the extent of the entombed 
mountain-ridge. Both these geologists gave their 
full reasons for holding that a ridge was thus buried 
j ujr, before the Royal Coal Commission, and to the 
I report of that body I refer all of my readers who 
are desirous of fuller and more technical reasons 
tlnan the limits of this article will allow me to give. 

Not long after the well-boring at Kentish Town 
had taken place, the Harwich Corporation com¬ 
menced their w.atcr-works, and the supply was 
obtained from several deep wells that had to be 
bored. The dce))est of these went to about eleven 
hundred feet, and at this point, at a depth of two 
hundred feet less than at Kentish Town, the old 
mountain-ridge was again struck upon 1 This time, 

I however, certain fossils were obtained, which indi- 
j cated to geologists for a certainty that this portion 
of the old ridge was composed of Carboniferous 
rocks, so that their geological age and position 
were certainly known. But the particular part of 
the Carboniferous or coal-be.aring .rocks thus 
reached was the lowest —that which immediately 
rests upon the sloping flanks of the Old Red Sand¬ 
stone, which we have seen is believed to'imderlie 
llic metropolis. It is the u])per part of the coal- 
measures most sought for, as it is here that coal 
usually occurs. Hence it is thought that if the 
Carboniferous rocks underneath Harwich have a 
scries sloping on them, as they rest on the slope of 
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the metropolitan ridge, by going farther north, say 
to Norfolk, we may by boring strike the true coal¬ 
bearing strata. The great thing to be considered 
is whether they lie at an available depth. 

To* prove that the ancient vegetation that be¬ 
came metamorphosed into coal extended over the 
area of Norfolk and Suffolk, we have only to notice 
the important fact that much farther to the south, 
and more on a line with the Sussex beds, near 
Cajlais, in France, coal is being profitably worked 
from a depth of about fifteen hundred feet. The 
true coal-bearing rocks there lie just beneath 
the chalk, the Secondary strata being absent, 
as they are under Harwich and London. There is 
little doubt that the ancient and buried-up moun¬ 
tain-chain of which I have been speaking, like 
mountain-chains in general, did not run in a 
directly straight line. The course it took was more , 
or less curved, so that there is a difficulty in know- [ 
ing exactly how it runs beneath the beds which 
cover it. We have some reputable geologists living | 
who, for many excellent reasons, believe that coal ^ 
will one day be obtained from benealli the chalk of 
Norfolk and Suffolk, as it is even now being 
worked beneath the chalk of France and Belgium. 
Without doubt the lime will come when a senes of 
experimental borings will be conducted in various 
parts of the country, where scientific men shall 


direct That these will prove of great commercial 
importance is sufficiently proved by the history of 
the “ Sub-Wcalden Exploration ” in Sussex. Even 
if coal be not found at the end of that experiment, 
the boring will not have been iavain. Within one 
hundred and fifty feet of the surface, most valuable 
beds of gypsum were passed through, all of which 
arc capable of being wrought at a profit The 
existence of these valuable beds was unknown until 
this boring brought them to light. The latest news 
we have from this spot is that the boring tools had 
penetrated to the depth of nearly four .hundred feet, 
and Iiad passed into the Kimmeridge clay, one of 
the subdivisions of the Oolitic rocks. It was laid 
down theoretically by the originators of the ex¬ 
ploration that the old ridge of I’riinary rocks, of 
which 1 h:ivc been speaking, might be reached at 
Nethcillcld at a minimum depth'of a thousand 
feet, and that ttiey could not lie (if present) at a 
greater depth tlian seventeen hundred feet. 

I have said enough, however, to show how 
modern science can seize isolated and seemingly 
disconnected facts, and, by properly connecting 
them, arrive at the most nationally important 
generalisations. Should the reasoning hold good, 
and the experiments 1 have mentioned end in the 
discovery of new coal-liclds, we shall have another 
illustiation of the genuine seership of science. 


IN HONOUR BOUND. 

BY CHAKLES GIBBON, 

AUTHOR OF “ROIllN GRAY,” “FOR LAtK OF GOID,” RTC. ETC. 


CHAPTER THE NINTH. 

AT CRAIGlIUR.N. 

They drove into a bosky glen, the hills roning up¬ 
ward on either side, purple with heather, so that 
Teenie felt as if she w'ere in the hollow between 
two great waves at seoy They crossed a little grey 
stone bridge with low parapets, beneath which a 
bum, that came glancing and waving like a silver 
ribbon down from^-the hills, ran singing a merry 
song ; they entered at a large wooden gate, and 
drove up to a white house which was hidden from 
the roadway by trees. 

Grace was on the lawn, a broad-brimmed white- 
and-black (“ pepper-and-salt,” boys called it) straw 
hat on her head, with long black ribbons hanging 
loose. As soon as she heard the wheels, she hurried 
to the entrance to receive her visitors. Walter was 
already on the doorstep, helping Toenie to descend. 
She jumped down, and at that minute Grace caught 
the girl in her arms and kissed her. 

Teenie was taken by surprise ; she was unac¬ 
customed to such warmth of salutation, and so she 
shrank back a little, her head drooping shyly. 


Curious that this girl who could remain unmoved 
in the midst of .i .storm, who had never shrunk from 
the g.azc of man or woman, should suddenly feel 
awkward .and shy in the presence of one who h.ad 
proved herself a true friend. 

“ I am glad to see you here, Teenie, and very 
pleased,” said Grace, in a low §wcct voice ; and 
Teenie immediately felt ashamed of the attempt she 
had made on the road to delay the visit. 

“ I would have been over at the Norlan’ rnyself, 
if you had not come,” Grace went on with simple 
earnestness, “for 1 wanted so much to see you, and 
to wish you a joyful future—as I am sure it will be.” 

“ Thank you,” was all Teenie could say, for she 
still fell strange and .awkward. 

She had often before met Grace, and had been 
always happy niih her. But then they had met on 
the shore, amongst the boats and the nets, where 
Teenie was quite at home ; and then they had met 
before Walter had told her his story. Now the 
whole world seemed to have changed and become 
strange to her, and all its people different from 
what they used to be.. 
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“ But come away and get your shawl off, and then 
we’ll send Walter about his business, td smoke or 
to read, or to do what he likes, and we’ll have a 
nice long chat all to ourselves,” said Grace, with 
her pleas^i smile, kiading the way into the house. 

Teenie looked anxiously at Walter, as if she would 
ask him not to leave her; but he was busy giving 
some directions to the ostler, and did not observe 
her. So there wjis nothing for her to do but to 
follow Grace. 

There are faces-mere faces—which jfas// upon 


disappeared, the very faults of the face became 
attractions, for features and eyes glowed with in¬ 
tense sympathy. 

Figure, small and delicate, but endowed with a 
spirit which gave almost unnatural activity to her 
slight frame. The figure would have been perfea 
but for the right shoulder, which was deformed-r 
slightly, but sufficiently so to be a distinct scar 
upon her beauty, and to be the subject of the nick¬ 
names and jests of children, and foolish or cruel men. 

She had suffered terribly when a child, on account 
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you and electrify you. They strike you in the 
street, on a country road, in the house, in the 
theatre, or in a railway carriage : only one glimpse, 
one bright look, and you arc spellbound—ready to j 
follow that face wherever it may lead you, to good ; 
or ill, 1 his kind of electrical fitce accounts for many 
wild, incongruous, and insane acts of men. .Women 
are sometimes, but comparatively rarely, subject to 
a similar influence. 

Such a face was Grace Wishart’s. 

A naturally pale complexion, looking paler by 
contrast ’ with her dark hair; eyes large and deep 
brown,jaimost black; features singularly regular, 
but somewhat pinched, as if by much suffering. A 
sad face; but when she smiled all sense of sadness 


of this physical misfortune; she had been often so 
severely tried, that she had felt .and wished to be 
wicked in order to punish her tormentors. Bgt 
she had grown up good and gentle; the ready 
hcl|ier of all who suffered; the comforter and 
adviser of those who st.aggcred under the blows of 
fortune. Her income, small though it w>as, en¬ 
abled her to relieve the pressing wants of poverty; 
but her own good-nature did far more than money 
to soothe and relieve troubled hearts. 

“Miss Grace ” became a name to be loved anS 
reverenced throughout the country. Wherever sick¬ 
ness showed Itself, she tvas there to help and com¬ 
fort ; wherever sorrow had laid its heavy hand, 
her voice and presence brought speedy relief. 
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Wherever her steps passed, she left a trace behind 
her, bright as a moon’s path on a calm sea. 

“She’s Grace by name, and grace by nature,” 
said Todd the miller, who was not given to sing the 
praises of womankind generally. 

Her father died when she was very young ; her 
mother, a sister of Dalmahoy’s, and by many years 
his senior, was almost a constant invalid, and 
severely tasked her daughtei'’s time and patience. 

But Mrs. .Wishart, who had married late in- life, 
and had been blessed with only the one child, had 
^o idea of her own infirmity. When getting into 
bed on one occasion (she was close upon seventy 
then) she felt some twinges of rheumatism. 

“ Eh, Grace,” she cried, “ if the Lord be pleased 
to spare me to grow old, what's to become of me, if 
I have the rheumatics now ?” 

From a very early age the entire management of 
Craigbum had devolved upon Grace. She had 
known much bitterness in childhood, she had known 
nothing of the pleasures of giilhood, and the ne¬ 
cessity to think and act for herself and others from 
youth onward made her feel quite old whilst in years 
she was quite young. 

This was the lady at whose embrace Teenic felt shy. 

Leading her up-stairs, she spoke to her in a quiet 
pleasant way about her father .and his affairs, about 
Ailie, and the doos—about everything she thought 
could interest her. But still the girl was awkward 
and could not feel at ease. Then Grace spoke of 
her mother, and how she was always expecting to 
be up and doing as briskly as in the far-back days 
before she had married ; of the folk at Rowanden, 
and the various ailments from which they suffered; 
of the farmers roundabout, and their people. 

Tecnic answered in short uncomfortable sen¬ 
tences, which supplied no impetus to the conversa¬ 
tion. Grace was very patient, and would take 
nothing amiss ; indeed, she knew that it would 
have been wrong to do sd. for she had an instinctive 
appreciation of all the difficulty Tecnic experienced 
in speaking to her, and site was doing her best to 
remove it. She knew that'Tcenic was aware of all 
that had passed between herself and Walter. 

She helped Teenie—-much against that young 
lady’s will.»-to take off her shawl, and then she 
looked at her with honest admiration: the lithe 
shapely form, the rich fair hair, and the bright fresh 
face, looking all the more beautiful under its present 
expression of shyness that was almost timidity. 

“ Ah! 1 never thought you were so bonnic, Teenie, 
until now,” exclaimed Grace, sincerely proud, of her, 
although she could not help a faint regretful re¬ 
membrance of her own misfortune in presence of 
this perfect embodiment of youth. “ Walter has 
been lucky, and you will be a good wife to him.” 

“ I’ll try,” said Teenie, wishing with all her heart 
that she could find something warmer and more 
expressive to say. 


“ I’m sure you will, and it was very kind of you 
to come to me and let me be the first to say * God 
bless you and him,’ as I do, very earnestly.” 

Teenie felt that she was receiving thanks which 
she did not deserve. She could not bear that, and 
she broke the spell which bound her tongue. 

“ You are no to thank me for coming,” she said 
hurriedly ; “ it was his doing. I did not want to 
come—at least not yet. I thought—I felt-”. 

She stammered, stopped, afraid to say something 
that miglit give pain, and looked helplessly at 
Grace, whose calm face was a little paler than 
usual. She sppke tenderly, as if Teenie were the 
one who needed sympathy and not herself. 

“ Come and sit down here, Teenie ” (placing her 
in a big old-fashioned arm-chair, and seating herself 
in a straight-b.ii ked high one) ; “ I can talk to you 
better Uicrc. When you are standing you look so 
big and strong that I feel half afr.atd of you.” 

They both laughed at that, and they felt more 
companionable, that is, more equal than they had 
done yet. Grace proceeded— 

“ I am gliid you have spoken so frankly, and I 
still thank you for coming, for I know that you arc 
glad you came, now you find it gives me pleasure.” 

“Yes, very glad.” 

“ Well, I want to speak to you very seriously, and 
I would never have been able to do so if you had 
not spoken out just now. Walter has told you 
what has passed between us ; 1 am very fond of 
him, and always will be. He is true and earnest ; 
I want him to be happy, and just because I am 
fond of him 1 want him to marry you, because that 
will make him happy ; and I want you to think of 
me and love me as the dear sister of both, for I 
shall always love you both very much. Do you 
think you can do that ?” 

Teenie looked at her, wide-eyed, wondering— 
never doubting her, but wondering holv she could 
say in one breath thiit she loved the man, knd yet 
that she was content he should marry somebody 
else. She would not have felt so, and therefore, of 
course, could not have said it. What was the dif¬ 
ference between them, then ? Was there not some¬ 
thing very bad in her, that she did not feel like 
(Jrace ? Was there not something very wicked in 
her, that she did not feel more acutely sorry than 
she did for the pain Grace must be suffering ? She 
could not tell, but she felt almost inclined to envy 
Grace the power of making this sacrifice. 

From* her babyhood, in trifles and in serious 
matters, Teenie h.id always shown a restless desire 
to be equal to everything and everybody. She had 
never seen any of the fishermen perform a feat 
which she did not attempt, and attempt again, until 
she could do it as well as, or better than, her 
example. 

“ I wish I could tell you what I’m thinking,” she 
cried distresscdly; " I wish he had never seen me, 
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for he ought to have married you; he would have 
been far happier than he can ever be with me.” 

And she stared vacantly at the window, as if 
seeking in space some means of altering the ar¬ 
rangement yet. , 

“ Hush, Teenie! you must not speak that way. 
Think how much he cares for you before he would 
have—altered his plans.” 

She was going to say, “ Before he would have 
sought my leave to break off his engagement with 
me,” but she stopped in time. 

“ I wish I could be like you. Miss Wishart,” said 
Teenie, with^ such a plaintive look, full of such a 
pitiful sense of her own failings, that Grace’s whole 
heart was drawn towards her. 

‘‘You must call me Grace, and you must not 
wish to be anybody but yourself—lor it’s Teenie he 
wants, and nobody else.” 

“Aye, but I begin to feel there arc so many things 
1 am stupid and ignorant about, that-” 

Grace would not allow her to finish. 

‘■‘You are a brave, bonnic lass, and we are all 
fond of you, and th.rt’s everything. Even the Laird 
said he admired you, and g.ivc his consent at once, 
when we were expecting a iine to-do. Now 1 am 
your sister, am I not ?” 

Teenie’s face brightened, and the two girls clasped 
hands as she replied in her fearless, honest way— 

“ Yes.” 

“And you will always like me and believe in me.'”’ 

“ I cannot help doing tli.U.” 

“Very well, it’s a b.irgain, mind you, and I will 
hold you to it.” Grace, smiling, held up her finger 
in a mock threatenin,' w.iy. “ Remember, 1 am 
your elder sister, with ;;rc.at experience of the world, 
and I shall be very severe if you ever dare to say 
another word against Teenie. I won’t be afraiil of 
you, although you are ever so much bigger and 
bonnier than me.” 

Teenie was amused, and all her shyness disap¬ 
peared—the affectionat; nature of Gr.icc Iiad entirely 
overcome it. They laughed together, and there 
was no longer any hesitation between them. 

They went out to the garden, cxclianging confi¬ 
dences about the management of pigeons and bees, 
about flowers and cooking. Teenie explained that 
the proper way to cook a yellow h.addock was to 
toast only one side—the skinny side—so that all the 
juice might be preserved in the other. Love and 
cookery supplied delightful subjects of conversation. 

They sat down on a green knoll, backed by rose¬ 
bushes and the bee-hives, Grace a little below her 
“big sister,” as she called Teenie, so that she might 
look up and admire her, wliich slie was never tired 
of doing. 

Walter appeared in the distance, smoking; he 
saw t6e two, and halted, a glad smile on his face. 
Suddenlyhe hastened into the house, and reappeared 
with Grace’s painting paraphernalia. 
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“Sit there,” he cried gaily. “ I want to make a 
sketch of you two—-it will be something by which 
to remember this day.” 

He sketched, they all chatted, and they were very 
happy. The song of birds, the hum of the bees, 
and the perfume of flowers around them contributed 
to their pleasure. Beyond the garden was a field 
of ripe barley, its long beards drooping gracefully 
under the weight of its own rich burden, showing 
what the farmers like to see, “ fine sweiyed (swayed) 
heads.” They were like ladies’ fingers stretched 
towards something they feared to touch, yet trem¬ 
bling in tlieir eagerness to reach it. Then the wind 
swept over the yellow' mass, and it rolled and miu- 
mured like the wavelets of a loch. 

Grace declared that the sketch flattered her far 
too much, and did not make Teenie half so hand¬ 
some as she really was ; but Teenie thought it was 
quite the other w.iy, and that lady sitting thereS was 
mucli loo nice for her. So there was a pretty dis¬ 
pute between tlicrn. Walter said he would keep, 
the daub himself since they were not satisfied with 
it, but he thought it wasn’t bad. 

They enjoyed his pretended vanity ; and the 
lovers drovd away from Craigburn. 

Giace watched them till they had passed the 
g.ite and were liidden from her by the trees. 

“ They will be very liappy,” she thouglit, “ and 1 
am glad.” ' 

She went quietly about the ordinary affairs of tlic 
household, just as if there were no pain at her 
liearl, just as if she were not trying with all her 
miglit to close eyes, e.ii s, and mind to the wild cry 
that was swelling her breast. 

“ Tliey will be very happy,” she kept on spying to 
herself, as if the words were a charm to protect her 
from bitter tlioughts, “ and I am glad.” 

She wailed upon her mother, who was a prisoner 
in a big arm-chair that was like a sentry-box with 
the top off, and who was always fretting that the 
days passed and she was not yet able to walk over 
to Ualm.ihoy to sec her brother as she used to do. 
He was sure to be getting into some mischief; he 
always did when she was long away from him ; he 
was such a young, hair-brained youth! 

Grace w.is-gentle, patient as ever, and promised 
th.at tliey should drive over some day soon to see 
the Land. 

“ Toots, drive ! Can I no walk as I used to do?” 
was the impatient cry of the qld lady. 

But at last Grace went to her own room and sat 
down to tliiiiL 

It was indeed a heavy hand that was laid upon 
her. From her earliest childhood she had striven 
to do what was right, and yet it seemed as if the 
more she strove the heavier became the cross she 
bore. Why was it that she should suffer thus, and 
why should these bitter thoughts come now ? Be¬ 
cause of Walter ? Well, Why should he leave her ? 
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She WM older, but not much j she was not so very 
hideous, and she loved him very dearly. 

She looked up almost wildly. The glass was 
before her—the beautiful face, and the shoulder 
which seemed to make a mockery of her beauty. 

She shraitk downward, covering her face. 

But they would be very happy, and she was glad ! 

CHAPTER THE TENTH. 

THE GOI.DEN AGE. . 

The result of the excursion to'Craigbuin was a 
source of intense joy to Walter Burnett. He had 
aetermined upon the visit after much hesitation, 
for naturally under the circumstances he had fe.ired 
that the interview might prove unpleasant to all 
parties. But Grace and Teenie were fiiends. He 
did not think he could have been happy otherwise. 
He was not vain enough to think that Grace would 
suffer very much on his account, but he knew that 
she must experience disappointment and annoyance 
when the fact came to be known to then friends 
that her marriage w.as definitively biokcn off, and 
that he was about to marry Thorston’s daughter. 

He believed that nh.xt he had done w.is right ; 
.and, with good reason, he thought of Grace with 
deep and tender admiration for her generous readi¬ 
ness to iclcase him from an engagement whicli, 
although not made by himself, he had acipiiesced 
in by his silence. But he could not avoid an un¬ 
easy feeling that he had been unkind to her ; at 
moments he w.is troubled by a suspnion that it 
would have been truer and braver to have closed 
up in his own breast for ever this love to winch he 
had yielded, and without a word to have fullilled 
his engagement. But would that have heeii lionest 
to her—to have nnade her his wife whilst his ten- 
derest and best thoughts were with another ^ No, 
that could not have been just to her. Then he 
looked at Teenie, and he felt so full of joy that he 
could see no further. One is stupid when very 
happy; we need the sting of sorrow to m.ake us wise. 

Although Teenie was somewhat silent on the way 
home, he knew that she was pleased ; and he ob¬ 
tained from her the admission that she was glad 
she had yielded to his persuasion and gone to 
Craigburn—Jliss Wishart had been so good and 
kind to her. That Grace would be so. he h.xd never 
doubted ; but it made him the hajipier to h.now that 
Teenie was sensible of it. 

“Aye,”he said, playfully making the whip crack 
over the horse’s head ; “ the highest reputation a 
man’s talents may win for him is nothing compared 
to the affection which simple goodness will attain. 
But it requires genius to be good.” 

He laugked at this sententiousness ; but he was 
earnest enough, nevertheless. He was thinking of 
his own aims, and half conscious of weakness in him¬ 
self which threatened to mar all that he hope to do. 

Teenie looked at him, wondering how it was ’nat 


he could have turned away from Grace Wishart for 
her sake. For a minute her face was darkened by 
a doubt that they were making a blunder somehow, 
for which they might suffer sadly by-and-by. But 
his dauntless enthusiastic lovefand her own affec¬ 
tion dispelled the cloud immediately. 

It was all so strange, driving along in the bright 
sunshine with him, knowing that they belonged to 
each other now, and that they were to go on this 
way side by side through life—^hc holding the reins, 
of course, just as he was doing now, occasionally 
tpuching her hand with tender warmth, glancing 
with fond smiles in her face, and even (in some very 
quiet parts) stealing an arm round her waist, giving 
her a hug and a kiss in defiance of all decorum. 

■ She felt more and more impressed by the sense 
that she was not the same as yesterday; but she 
could not undcrst.ind what was the nature of the 
mysterious change which had Xaken place during 
the night. She hesitated about what she was going 
to s.vy : slie hesitated about her njovenients in a 
way that she had never done before, and for which 
she could find no satisfactory reason. She used to 
■spe.ak out wli.-ilevcr thouglil came uppermost ; now 
she regarded him first with a quick timorous glance, 
as if seeking his ajiproval. 

It was a fairy story, or a dream, and it was very 
sweet. Hero u’.is the prince (he was the Laird’s 
son, and the L.iiid was a man of importance in her 
eyes) come to take the simple daughter of the fisher¬ 
man away to a grand castle ; and she was to be 
decked out in silks and braids of the rarest ; many 
servants were to w.ait upon her; horses and cha¬ 
riots were to be at her command ; and barges glit¬ 
tering with golden masts and silver sails were to 
convey her .icross the seas whither she willed to go. 
It was very beautiful. She knew of such things in 
ballads and legends ; but who could have thought 
that she was to become the licroine of such a ro¬ 
mance ? It was almost too good to be true. 

D.in came home to dinner, and feasted rarely 
upon prime corned beef—fishermen as a rule have 
a preference for “fleshers’” meat—turnips and pota¬ 
toes. Walter feasted too, and remained the whole 
afternoon. Dan found himself in the way; he 
grumbled, and kept as much out of sight as possible. 

In the moonlight the lovers were still together, 
walking upon the headland. They halted beside a 
clump of scraggy trees—the moorland reaching to¬ 
wards the hills behind them, the sea radiant with 
silver streams before them. 

The shadows of the branches formed exquisite 
lacework at their feet; they stood in a fairy circle 
of delicate tracery—involved and uncertain in its 
forms as their own future; changing with every 
breath of wind, but beautiful as their hopes. ^ 

Her life had been a happy one, brightened by 
many homely joys and little adventures along the 
shore; her will in all things unconstrained. Bui 
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there had been long monotonous stretches in it, think eagerly, yet with a strange timidity, of her 
too, where the bare moorland looked dull and bleak, maj-riage-day. She dreamt of new scenes, new 
and her limbs thrilled with energies for which there' duties, and a purpose in life that would fill her 
was no outlet. Then the restless spirit of the sea mind and occupy her restless hands; to Waltei 
seemed to possess her, and she hungered to see she would be indebted for all this, and to him she 
and to know the something which Lay beyond tltc owed much of the inspiration of her vague imagin- 
encircling horizon. ings. She was very proud of him and grateful 

Curiosity almost as much as affection made her to him. end ok cikm’ter tub tenth. 


A BURIED CITY. 

I a secluded cosner of Hampshire, i from Basingstoke and ten from Reading. Silches- 
quite out of the track of the ordinary ter occupies some of the highest ground in its 
traveller or tourist, lies a village county, and is surrounded by woods and copses, 
known, even by name, to few besides which form the remains of what was once a dense 
residents in the locality, but which forest, extending many miles away. Surmounting 
is at the present moment one of the | these woods—dear to the fox-hunters of two 
most interesting spots in the wide counties—is a nearly level plain, a portion of which 
area of Britain. When our ances- | is enclosed in “The Walls,” while just outside 
tors were little better than savages, their northern boundary lies Silchester Common, 
and the Romans came with their profuse in heather ih.it would delight the heart of a 
civilisation to the islands of the West, Scotchman. This common, I mav say in passing, 
they saw here a site on which to formed one of the most convenient sites that could 
found a city, that became one of great be found for a military camp during some Autumn 
importance. The traces of it in Manceuvres, which thus furnished a forcible illustra- 
our early history are of the slightest description ; tion of the ancient character and importance of the 
antiquarians have disputed its original name, and i place. 

no vestiges of it were known until recently, with the A few miles from Silchester lies Strathfieldsaye 
exception of huge and irregular masses of masonry, —the estate given, as most readers'are aware, by 
which the country people have long designated the nation in gratitude to the victor at Waterloo. 
“The Walls.” Within these Walls, whose remains The space within the Walls, and much of the 
enclose a space of one hundred acres and extend adjoining Land, was the property of the Iron Duke, 
about a mile and a half in circumference, there had and passed on his death to his son, the present 
been for-centuries nothing but fertile corn-fields, Duke of Wellington. The advent to this locality, 
which presented, however, a marked peculiarity, as Rector of Strathfieldsaye, of a gentleman of 
In certain lines, which sometimes crossed each antiquarian tastes and studies—the Rev. J.G. Joyce 
other, the crops would come up but thinly, and the —gave rise to a consultation with the landowner 
corn itself would here be very infiirior to the rest, as to whether something might not be done to un- 
More than three hundred years ago, the old anti- fold the mystery which for centuries had enwrapped 
quary, Leland, had noted this fact as a “ strange the Silchester com-fields. His Grace readily con- 
thingfor when, said he, “the corn is marvellous senting, experimental excavations were commenced 
fair to tbe eye, and ready to show pcrfccture, it about seven years ago, a spot being selected where 
decayeth.” But the country folk had a ready way the appearances of the streets of which the farmers 
of accounting for it. They held, from tradition, had talked were most obvious. As results were 
that the absence of fertility followed llie lines of the problematical, proceedings were begun in a very 
ancient streets ; and farmers on the spot have been leisurely way, a few intelligent labourers, well ad- 
known to assert that when the crops were fully vanced in years, being selected to turn over the 
grown, the sitesi of the streets and the principal soil in one field during the fine weather. Summer 
buildings could be noticed, on overlooking the after summer ever since, .as the writer has wit- 
fields, by the thinness and weakness of the ears in nessed, have the same party of old men jogged 
long lines and patches, while all else was luxuriant, on in their unwonted occupation, bringing to light, 
The tradition and the observation h,ave been with comparatively little effort, some of the most 
verified in an extraordinary way within the last few curious and interesting traces extant of the Roman 
years, qnd of this I purpose giving a brief account, occupation of Britain. 

The spot referred to is the village of Silchester, Their labours were rewarded, almost at the out- 
on the northern border of Hampshire, where it set, by important discoveries. Within a foot or two 
touches the county of Berks—.about seven miles of the surface of the ground, and sometimes almost 
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immediately beneath it, they came upon the foun¬ 
dations of buildings, the pavements of streets and 
pathways, the remains of stone columns and entabla¬ 
tures, all undoubtedly Roman, and many of them, 
considering the shallowness of the soil above, in 
truly wonderful preservation. Many times during 
centuries had the ploughshare been turned, as the 
farmer prepared his fields, by some resisting 
masonry; but no one suspected the hidden wealth, 
from an antiquarian point of view, which lay only 
just beneath those crops of waving corn. Nothing 
is more striking, to an observer of the excav.ations 
at Silchester, than the ease with which a wide 
range of the most interesting historical evidence 
has been laid bare, and the slight depth of soil 
which has sufficed here to conceal for fifteen 
hundred years the works of a great people, who 
first civilised our land. The proximity to the sur¬ 
face of the Roman ruins at Silchester is to be 
accounted for by the elevation of the site, which 
receives nothing from any adjacent soil, while the 
,,slope of the land in the locality all around has 
carried off the water which otherwise, in the course 
of ages, would have disintegrated such remains. At 
S^chester one may sec in almost perfect condition, 
just below' the level of grass and clover, paved 
ways formed in Roman fashion of exceedingly 
small pieces of tile laid side by side, and may walk 
for many yards along such a path, which Roman 
feet trod soon after the dawn of the Christian era. 

Among the" earliest of the discoveries was a 
mosaic, formed of tiles only half an inch square, 
■and of various colours, the figure being a circular 
device surrounding an elegant urn. This was re¬ 
moved to the Duke of Wellington’s mansion at 
Strathfieldsaye. Other curiosities, such as coins 
^(found in large numbers), were deposited for the 
lime in a wooden structure which was erected on 
the ground as a receptacle for anything worthy of 
preservation. , This wooden building is itself an 
object of interest. It was formerly the portable 
“shooting box” of the great Duke, who used it 
occasionally in his visits to the Highlands. Taken 
to pieces, it occupied but little compass in tr.ivcl- 
ling, and when fixed in position it gave all the con¬ 
venience of sitting .apartment and sleeping room 
which his simple habits required. 

On the site of one building, which from its size 
cleared to have been the residence of some im- 
pprtant personage, was found a hypocaust elabo- 
' rately constructed of earth and tiles, and apparently 
Oflce used for warming a room above ; in a corner 
was the charcoal with which some slave had lighted 
thtf'last fire. In another portion of the ground was 
discovered a complete furnace, conjectured to have 
been used by an artisan. The earthen banks and 
the flues in each instance remained in perfect con¬ 
dition, but they received some injury from exposure 
to the, weather in tW winter after discovery, and 


wooden sheds have since been placed over tliem 
for their protection. 

Such were the results obtained at an early stage 
of the Silchester excavations; but others, much 
more important, were to follow.. By going over the 
ground with great care, and closely following the 
traces of masonry wherever they occurred, the chief 
features of the city, as they had once presented 
themselves when it was in its most flourishing con¬ 
dition, were exposed to the view. It was the great 
reward of Mr. Joyce vdien he ■was able to show, 
beyond dispute, the site of the forum of Silchester, 
in its original plan, with every chamber cl early indi¬ 
cated. Only at Pompeii had a Roman forum pre¬ 
viously been discovered, for even in the towhs of 
.Italy such traces have long since been obliterated. 
The forum at Silchester formed a rectangle in the 
heart of the city. The court of justice, the semi¬ 
circular seat of the magistrates, the covered walks 
outside, were all clearly visible from the distinct 
lines of masonry which had formed the base; and 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the court, or 
basilica, the market-place could be readily recog¬ 
nised. .Square blocks of building were shown to 
have existed side by side, in front of an unoccupied 
space, which .apparently formed the lounge of the 
citizens. In one of these blocks many coins were 
found ; in another, a quantity of bones ; in a third, 
a mass of oyster-shells. It seems no great stretch 
of conjecture, but a very probable conclusion to 
which Mr. Joyce anived, that the first of these 
spaces w.as the abode of a money-changer; the 
second, of a butcher; the third, of a fishmonger. 

But the most interesting Roman relic found at 
Silchester, or perhaps anywhere in England, re¬ 
mains to be mentioned. While scarching'a bed of 
burnt timber near the Isasilica, Mr. Joyce discovered 
a bronze eagle of be.autiful execution ; and a com¬ 
parison of this with the sculptures on Trajan’s 
Pillar showed clearly that it was one of the kind 
carried by the standard - bearers of the Roman 
legions. Nowhere in Europe, so far as the dis¬ 
coverer had been able to trace when he related the 
circumstance to the Society of Antiquaries, docs 
a corresponding relic exist. The jealous care with 
which the Roman soldiers would guard their stan- 
d.ard docs not need to be pointed out; we all know 
the import<ancc attached by a modern regiment to 
the preservation of its flag. Therefore the charred 
timber, and the mutilated condition of the eagle— 
the vcrtic.al wings being torn from the body, tliat 
the emblem might the more readily be concealed 
••-'tell a significant tale of surprise, defeat, and 
disaster. To the spectator who walks over the 
ground and into the little museum, the suggestion 
of this story is confirmed by the frequent occur¬ 
rence of human bones among other animal remains. 
History is silent upon the closing catastrophe 
at Silchester, but we can imagine the scene when 
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the Saxons, according to tradition, burst in over- Silchester is now considered by antiquaries to 
powering numbers upon the last representatives have been the ancient Roman Callcva, the chiel 
of the Roman power, and with fire and sword city of the tribe of Atrobantes, who are believed to 
destroyed a city which they soon after rared com- have swept before them into Wales the Segontiaci, 
plctcly to the ground. once resident on the spot. A tablet dedicated to 

Outside the wall dfthe ancient city, on the south- the Segontiac Hercules was found here in thp 
eastern angle, is an amphitheatre, stiU nearly perfect last century. The name Calleva has been traced 
in form, although its sides are overgrown by fernS^jo the British Gual Vawr, or Great WalL The 
and shrubs. Here the Roman citizens took their modem name is probably a Saxon variation of the 
recreation, and witnessed those gladiatorial combatti.iRoman Silicis Castrum, or Fortress of Hints, the 
and struggles with wild beasts which constitutea walls being composed chiefly of flints embedded 
their great delight. Here also, there is every reason in the durable Roman mortar. These walls, w'hich 
to believe, the blood of many a C^istian martyr, was |ven in their dilapidation vary in height from ten to 

shed during the long persecution in Britain, crity feet, still strike the beholder with a feeling of 

_•< Diorietian's firry sword rcspcct for the people who raised them, and enable 

Worked busy as the Ughtnin," " him to understand something of the impressions of 

This spot without the walls will be more fertile the 'early Saxon peasantry, who believed they' eh- 
hi suggestion to many than the scenes within. The shrined the abode of the giant Onion, and called one 
amphitheatre resembles a much larger one of the of the gateways by the name of “Onion’s Hole.” 
same origin near Dorchester. G. H. J knnings 



SOl’S FOR THE PUr.l.TC. 

HE desire of the reader is doubt- tiblc stuff as a sop, 


less, like my own, to be a hero 
and a martyr. Our moral cour¬ 
age is high, our indifference to 
the opinions of our contem¬ 
poraries unbounded. Could we 
but cam a statue or so, and a 
place in the almanacks amongst 
^ the eclipses and bank holidays after 
• death—could we but feci assured that 
a future generation would note the date of 
our decease and that of expiring life assur¬ 
ances with an equal interest—the fact of being 
thought extremely disagreeable up to the 
period of our funerals would affect us but slightly. 
But we have not got ourselves only to consider. 
Our families, our friends, our political and parochial 
allies, all demand support and co-operation ; and 
in their interests we may often be called upon to 
temporise, to conciliate, and to throw sops. 

There are two ways of governing mankind—per¬ 
suasion and force. The politician can no fiirlhcK 
go ; if he wants to make a third he must join the 
former two, like Nature in the famous distich. Ho 
that to accuse a statesman to whom force is for¬ 
bidden of insincerity and inconsistency is absurd. 
A successful general might just as well be indicted 
for manslaughter ; it is what he is paid for. If 
the public will not take its necessary powders 
plain, they must be conce.aled in jam. Or if, as 
more frequently happens, the said fractious public 
clamours for something which is likely to disagree 
with E, the judicious ruler docs not inflame its 
desires to madness by opposition, but feigns ac¬ 
quiescence, and throws it a little bit of the indiges- 


Thaf lulls the monster; and 
once quiet, it is ready to listen to reason. Some¬ 
times the public swallows the sop and roars for 
more ; in that case tire minister is generally wrong 
in his diagnosis, and had better decamp, for the 
animal’s ipstincts are right now and then. 

When, therefore, it seems incumbent upon us to 
undertake tlic ungrateful task of deceiving our 
fellow-creatures with an apparent rather than a real 
acquiescence' with their wishes, we can at least 
console ourselves by reflecting th.at our success 
betokens the possession ol diplomatic and states¬ 
manlike qualities. 

Railway directors are doubtless, from constant 
practice, about the most judicious throwers of sops 
we can hold up for humble imit.ation. Not far from 
where I write, there is a crossing over the line, which 
is pcriodicaily suljject to accidents. Thrce-and- 
twenty years ago there was a wooden bridge over 
the spot, which cautious passengers might traverse 
if they preferred it ; but the majority avoided the 
stairs and passed over the riwls underneath ; and 
practically tlie bridge was useful principally as a 
gymn.xsium for ilie cbildrcn. Well, when two 
manglings occurred within a foimight at 
crossing, the public began to remonstrate. It 
true that we did not quite know wliat was to He 
done. Shutting up tlie pathway was out of th^ 
question; but we all agreed that the authorises 
ought to do “ somctliing.’’ They promised tftk 
they would, and they did. They pulled down the 
wooden bridge, which was getting very dilapidated. 
1 don’t know why that quieted us, for it was re¬ 
moving the one safeguard the Grosser had, but it 
did; hnd though there were occasional deaths at 
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the no more complakits were made for 

fifteen . years. Then;: a churchwarden was run 
over, and we made a fresh stir. Again the officials 
promised that something should be done, and this 
time they erected two iron turnstiles by the sides 
of the little wooden swing-gates opening on to 
tlie line. I suppose the theory was that the exer¬ 
tion required to push through the turnstiles 
would arouse absent persons from their fits of ab¬ 
straction, and enable them to notice approaching 
trains. But the wooden gates were not taken 
awayj^ and they are always used in preference to 
tlm *ISore inconvenient iron contrivances. But the 
sop ^tilled our outcries ; and although the ribs of 
several parishioners have come into violent col¬ 
lision with buffers during the eight years that the 
usSldss turnstiles have been gathering rust, yet we 
fr^ble not the board. 

This is only a local matter, but communication 
between the traveller and the guard is a general 
question, and has been from the fir.st, or nearly so; 
.,^r I am sorry to say that I can speak to a very 
early period of railway enterprise. One carnage 
took fire, and the occupants were unable to stop 
the train, which eventually became a comet. On 
another occasion the bottom of a carriage came 
out, and the passengers found themselves in the 
position of the Irishman who engaged a Sedan 
chair in a similar condition, and .would as soon 
have walked, “ if it had not been for the look of the 
thing.” On these occasions the public waxed indig¬ 
nant, and the newspapers thundered. So directors 
!iad check-strings run along the trains, which 
imperilled travellers might pull ; and when the 
storm blew over, officials ceased to attach them. 
At last, however, some wretched plagiarist, who 
had read “ Davenport Dunn,” committed a sens.a- 
tional murder in a railway carriage, and raised 
such a panic through the length and breadth of the 
land, that all sorts of ingenious devices were had 
recourse to by the various companies. On some 
linISs you may still call tho guard, or stop the train, 
by smashing a glass case and palling a brass knob 
inside it; on others the sop is thrown no longer— 
for it was but a sop after all. The only effectual 
method of insuring communication between pas¬ 
sengers and guard is to build saloon carriages with 
doors at each end, and an easy access from one to 
other; but this would necessitate the rccon- 
Sthiction of a great part of the rolling stock ; and 
when the expense had been incurred, it is doubtful 
i^ether the public would appreciate the change. 

f ine or ten Augusts ago, when editors were at a 
how to fill their sheets with type, a clamour 
.was got up against the practice of feeing waiters 
and chambermaids. “ Why should not proprietors 
pay their own servants?’’asked “X. Y. Z,” “Justice,” 
etc. “ Why not?” echoed the public, waxing so in¬ 
dignant that sop had to be thrown to it. ifotels 


and restaurants did not, indeed, go so far as to pro¬ 
pose to exempt their customers from all payment for 
service, but they instituted the plan of making a dis¬ 
tinct charge, which, of course, soon became a mere 
addition, the servants expecting “ tips ” as before. 

Thus tile philosopher who studies mankind with a 
view to personal arlva-ntage, perceives that it is not 
dways necessary to make a sacrifice in order to 
silence an inconvenient clamour. The sop may, 

' It management, be provided at no cost at all. 

1 have often wo. iered whether Smart has culti¬ 
vated tint l.ilcnt for so,^ throwing which he dis¬ 
played at eolle?e. t expert not, or he would have 
be^ ■■ famv ■. long ago. Like loo many undci- 
gr.aduates, he dcsited to “ keep ” as few lectures and 
fhrpcis as possible, and prob.ably continued to be 
more idle with impunity than any of his contempo¬ 
raries. He perceived in his .first term that the 
authorities were most easily disarmed by humility, 
and cultivated that Christian virtue, or at least the 
expression of it, witii Hecp-Iike assiduity. He 
never defended liimself. When he was had up for 
missing lectures, he took the initiative and broke 
out into lamentations and self-reproaches over his 
own uniiappy indolence, which gave him so much 
troulile in llie end. “ After attending one of your 
lectures, sir,” lie s.ild on one occasion, “ everything 
is clear to me ; all my difficulties v.inish ; and yet, 
overcome by indolence or lenipt.ition at the mo¬ 
ment, 1 too often mi the gjlden opiiorfunity, and 
regret it when regret is useless.’’ 

But the notes of apology he sent the Dean when he 
missed morning chapel w "c the ricliest, and would 
m.ake .in amusiiif olume if ce' -'cted, though unhap¬ 
pily the element oi truth was ..uily neglected in their 
composition. I remember one which 1 saw him 
in.dite sitting up in bed, when I went to breakfast 
with him one morning. “ Dear Sir,” it ran, “judge 
of my horror when, on reaching the chapel-doois 
with seven seconds to spare, as 1 thought, I found 
them closed against me! An inaccurate watch is 
no excuse, but it is an explanation.” 

It is tlic custom with some extravagant men, 
who find it inconvenient to pay their tailors’ bills, 
to order more clothes instead, which—I don’t know 
why—silences the tradesman’s importunity. J3ut 
the sjstem pursued by a certain acquaintance, who 
lives considerably beyond his income, is rather less 
foolish and equally ingenious. A fortnight before 
quarter-day, when the bills are making up, he goes 
about amongst his creditors, and tenders small 
sums “on account.” Payments which would ap¬ 
pear absindly insufficient after the bills had been 
sent in, act as sops beforehand, and he obtains the 
continued credit which he desires. 

As for literal sops, I have been told that a pork- 

pic, with an opium-pill carefully-But the scader 

would probably take n# interest in the secrets of 
burglarious enterprise. LEWIS Hough. 
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JHAT day, beneath the fitful blue And out into the meadows, white 

* Of”sprin^s first sky, we wandered through With foam of flowers, and the sight 

The orchard heavy with its snows O’ercame us with a glad surprise 

Of blossom touched to sunny glows. Till tears of joy were in the eyes 

ese—voL. IX. 
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I loved ; ypa, tears were shed that day 
May-bright that came before the May. 

Through meadow-grasses surging sweet 
And blossom tangled, slid our feet, 

And round about us Carlo leapt, 
Tumbled, and yelped, or forward swept, 
Snapt at the grass, or ieigned .t fray 
With rustling leaf or nodding spray. 

The lark above us, singing loud 
Against a fleecy fleck of cloud. 

Made subtle music .as we went— 

My love and I—and “Well-content,'’ 

Said she, “may be the happy bird 
Who ever, without uttered word, 

. Thrilling in ecstasy of love 
Makes music to the heavens above !” 

Wellnigh my heart within me died 
In fitful throbbings, yet I cried, 

“Nay, doubt not that the cadenced strain 
Of music, like a rippling rain 
Slow falling upon summer leaves. 

Is language. Into song he weaves 
His passion ; but we lack the art 
To understand him--nay, in part, 

A student of forbidden things. 

I can unravel what he sings 1’’ 

Amazement brightened in the eyes 
That were blue, sunshine-holding skies. 

“ You can the thoughts of birds divine. 
And sing the lark's song, line for line r 
The secret of the strain e.\ pound. 

And give intelligence to .sound? 

And you will do it ?"— All her f.iee 
Glowed in the pleading, as by grace 
Miraculous a rose had siied 
Through lapsing hues from white to red. 

And I—rcpent.int of my jest— 

What could I but obey as best 
My skill would serve, and as she clung 
Expectant, of my passion sung ;— 

THE SONG. 

Love me a little 
While moments fleet. 


Only a little 
While warm lips meet, 

And the years in their flight will be honey-sweet 

Love me a little . 

Ere claspt hands part. 

Only a little. 

And heart to heart 

Will throb, though the round of the world apart. 

Love me a little. 

And cherished so. 

Knowing not little 
Love will grow 

Like the ocean filling to overflow. 

“ Peace, peace ! A foolish song,” she cried. 

As on my lips the fancy died ; 

“ No bird would sing it in the air. 

Nor any crc,iture anywhere 
So wantonly a passion feign. 

That is but answered with disdain.” 

A flashing glance that was not scorn, 

A tone of love’s awakening born, 

Some subtle change in voice and mien 
The rather felt than heard or seen, 
lit ought Carlo to her side, and there. 

With jiaws uplifted in the air. 

He raised a jileading, piteous whine. 

“ You hear ?” I cried ; “ his words arc mine,' 
True as an eiho to the sound, 

Though phrasing rapture less profound. 

‘ Love me a little,’ sang the bird, 

And Cailo pleading word for word 
Like it--likc all—your will would move ; 

To look upon you is to love. 

And out, alas ! to love in vain !” 

All rosily she said, “ The gain, 

.Sir Student, from your mystic lore 
Is all too scant, since, overmore. 

There still is lacking to your skill 
That without which it seiwcs you ill: 

You can give language to the lark, 

You can mteipret Carlo’s bark. 

And yet you cannot by your art 
Expound the language of my heart; 

Is that so hard to understand ?” ' 

One answering kiss impressed her hand. * 
William Sawyer. 


THE MAN-EATER. 

f T is rather presumptuous for me to tell a than a muff. I was once persuaded to try ,pig- 
sporting story, for I am no “ shikdri.’’ sticking, but I found it task enough to stick to the 
Nimrod would have felt no pleasure in i pig-skin which formed my saddle, and made no effort 
my society had I been his contemporary, | to spear the living animal. The fact is, i was a 
and there .are many young men of my Competition Wallah, who obtained his appointment 
own generation who look upon me as little better in the Indian Civil Service by hard book-work, 
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and not by interest. I do not say that I am the mangled corpse of a girl lay in their midst. Th( 
more efficient for that; a restless high-spirited evening before, she had gone down to the river 
young fellow, fond of field sports, is often pecu- which llowed close by, to fetch water; and as sh< 
liarly adapted for dealing with Asiatics ; the was returning, with the jar upon her head, a tigei 
very contrast between their natures and his im- sprang upon her from a neighbouring thicket, and 
presses them, and they feel confidence in -his as easily as a cat would a mouse, carried hei 
strength. Besides, he keeps his health better, as screaming into the jungle, in the sight of several ol 
a rule. her friends and relatives. 

However that may be, my strong point is At the time they were paralysed, but at sunrisi 
languages and not sport, and when I received an the bravest men of the village had armed them 
appointment as collector in a wild district of North- selves, some merely with their swords and shields 
western India, where man was scarce and g,tme others with matchlocks, and had ventured into thi 
plentiful, many envious friends considered that the cover, where they found the half-devoured remain: 
golden opportunity was thrown away upon one which now lay before me. 

whose artificial tastes were in favour of civilised My appearance g.avc a new turn to the thought' 
society, and who sighed in the midst of forest or of the ryots, whose lamentations were exchangct 
jungle after the dinners, balls, and private thcatri- for expressions of delight at the arrival of th( 
cals of a British station. Burr.di-sahib, who would deliver them from thei 

Not that I disliked my life ; 1 enjoyed a little foe and avenge the poor girl’s death ; and I sup 
shooting at leisure times well enough, though 1 was pose a true sportsman would have felt nothing bu 
never enthusiastic about it, and the sense of im- j elation in the prospect of hunting so grand a quarr; 
portance which my somewhat despotic position I as a man-eater. But the horrible fate of the poo 
afforded made .amends for a great deal of isolation, child was all 1 could think of as I cantered on ti 
“Better to reign in Doongapoor than serve at the encampment, not half a mile distant. 

Bombay.” My annual circuit I thoroughly en- After my bath and breakfast I repaired to thi 

joyed, though that was the most lonely part of my i.u gc tent in which business was transacted, am 
life, as 1 had no company but that of n.atives for the patell, or head man of tlic village, was in 
weeks together. The work was also hard, and at troduccd. But neither he nor anybody else couli 
times of a harassing description, yet satisfactory speak of anything but the man-eater, 
and pleasurable : v/hen you decide a question which No fabulous monster of the olden time ever sprea 
has set a whole village by the ears, or put a final more terror throughout the district in which he ha 
stop to an iniquitous and tyrannical course of taken up his abode than did this tiger. First the 
conduct, you feel as if you w'cre of some use in the had lost cattle and horses ; then, about a yea 
world. It is often difficult indeed to get at the j before, .a child had been carried off close to th 
truth when an equal number of witnesses con- j village ; a grown woman was the next victim, an- 
tradict one another, on oath, on each side, but i then the tiger, finding man so much easier a pre 
success renews for the arbitrator th.it delight whiph than any other animal, made human dinners 
he felt on first stepping safely over the Asses’ h.ibit instead of an occasional luxury. If he hai 
Bridge. made his lair in one particular spot they might hav 

The style of life during the journey h.ad also a avoided it, but he ranged over the entire neighbour 
certain romance about it, which is becoming very j hood, never lying in wait twice at the same plact 
rare in these railroad days. The people would not | with the e.xception of one favourite haunt whefte . 
Ijelieve in the collector unless he travelled in some | low rock overhung a public path along which th 
state, so I had a considerable retinue in my tram, tapall, or letter-carrier, had to pass. Two of thes 
There were my three Arabs with their gorah-wall.ihs unhappy runners had seen that striped demo: 
and grass-cutters, the palanquin-bearers, the cook spring from behind the boulder—and had seen ni 
and his satellites, etc. etc., and the peons forming more 

Iny escort: quite an encampment. Tlie ryots hardly dared go out into the fields t 

With the exception of my sleejiing tent, all was pursue their ordinary avocations ; the childre 
struck in the middle of the night, so that when I could not play ; the women feared to go to th 
rose at the dawn of day the train was some miles river for water except in a large party, and Compaq 
on the march. After a light meal I got into the h,ad not proved .any protection to the poor girl < 
saddle, and an exhilarating and appetising ride the night before. But what had paralysed th 
brought me to the new encampment, where I found villagers most was the failure of a famous" nativ 
breakfast ready, after which the business of the “ shikiri,’’who had been named the “ Destroyer < 
day ci,mmcnced. It was during one of these morn- Tigers*’ from his success in slaying those beast 
ing rides that I came upon a group of villagers in three of which had fallen before his craft an 
great distress, to judge by their loud Lamentations, cour.age, when he vowed to add the skin of'th 
and on approaching them saw a pitiable sight: the present pest to his trophies, and another medal i 
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those which had been presented to him by Govern¬ 
ment. 

Night after night he lay in ambush, in places 
which his woodcraft suggested as the most likely 
to be visited by the beast, which prowled around 
him, but refused to leave the brushwood to seize the 
calf tethefed in the open as a bait. It was a duel 
between man and tiger, and the brute conquered. 

One mdming the shikdri failed to come into the 
village, and search being made in the spot where 
he had taken up his position the night before, his 
matchlock was found lying on the ground undis 
charged, while marks of blood on the grass and 
bushes spoke only too plainly of his fate. From 
the t^ack of the tiger’s enormous foot-prints, there 
was no doubt that the man-eater had stalked him 
carefiilly and sprung on him from behind. That 
the most celebrated hunter of the district should 
have been thus beaten at his own game, increased 
the panic of the superstitious villagers, who thought 
that an evil spirit must animate the brute that 
could thus successfully match himself against the 
craft of man. 

But they declared that their fears and dangers 
were all over now ; the Burrah-sahib had come ! 
the Incarnation of Justice, the Fountain of Gene¬ 
rosity, the Destroyer of Tigers, the Terror of the 
Wicked, whether man or beast, the Delight of the 
Good had come ! And all was serene. 

Perhaps you have had your health drunk after 
dinner in England, and wished that the proposer of 
the toast would not spread the butter quite so 
thickly ; but the wildest panegyric ever begotten of 
champagne at a wedding breakfast is censure, com¬ 
pared to the flattery of an Asiatic who hopes to get 
sO'mething out of you. 

This was my first circuit, and my predecessor 
had been a mighty hunter, so that there was some 
reason why the poor natives should hail me as a 
St. George come to deliver them from their dragon. 
And I was willing enough to try, for the sight of 
that morning had stirred my blood. It was a pity 
that the Destroyer of Tigers was dead, as his 
woodcraft would have been of the greatest assist¬ 
ance to me ; but one of my peons was no despicable 
hunter, and had nerves which could be trusted in 
any emergency. 

Unfortunately I had no elephant in my train, and 
it was therefore impossible to pursue the beast into 
the thick jungle whpre he had been' tracked. On 
ordinary occasions I might havembtained a sporting 
elephant from the neighbouring rajah, whose palace 
was some twenty miles off; but he was absent at 
Bombay, prosecuting some claims he thought he 
had against Government. So there was nothing 
for it but to try to beat the tiger up and shoot him 
from a tree. 

The ground was favourable for this operation. 
From the village to the river ran a strip of grass- 
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land covered with trees, growing not closely, but 
interspersed as in an English park. To the right 
of this, commencing half-way between village and 
river, was the patch of jungle where the remains of 
the poor girl had been found, and where the tiger 
still was. Beyond that patch again was cultivated 
land. So that if the brute could be made' to break 
cover at all, it would not be difficult to drive him 
out within range of my rifle. 

At any rate we could try, and I determined to do 
so that very day, while the villagers were still 
c-vcited by the tragedy of the night before. And 
they responded readily enough to my call, a laige 
proportion of the male inhabitants offering them¬ 
selves as beaters, and being marshalled under 
thic direction of two middle-aged men who had 
often conducted similar enterprises in the days of 
my predecessor. 

After consulting with my sporting peon, I se¬ 
lected a tree not far from the river, and about fifty 
yards off the edge of the jungle, as the most com¬ 
manding spot. The trunk was entire for some 
fifteen feet from the ground, and then branched off 
in four directions, making a snug little platform, 
where, rugs being spread, 1 ensconced myself, with 
two rifles and the peon. My reason for retaining 
the latter, instcading of sending him to direct the 
beaters, or posting him in another tree, was this :— 
If the tiger refused to break, I intended to follow 
him into the jungle on foot, and take the chaqce of 
killing him with a shot between the eyes. ' I knew 
that it was a foolhardy thing for the coolest and 
most unerring shot to do, and hoped that it would 
not be necessary. But 1 was determined, at all 
hazards, to take vengeance upon that man-eater if it 
were possible; and in the event of pursuing him to 
his lair, I should require the services of the peon, 
both to track the beast and to hand me my second 
rifle. 

I had hardly taken post before distant yells, the 
firing of matchlocks, and the occasional whiz of a 
rocket told that the beat had begun. 

Never shall I forget the excitement, the flutter of 
nerves which I experienced as I knelt in my perch, 
rifle in hand, watching eagerly for the appearance 
of the tiger, listening intently for any crackling or 
rustling of bushes which should betoken his ap¬ 
proach. * 

Had he come out during the first quarter of an 
hour, I believe that I must have missed him ; but as 
time wore on I grew calmer, until 1 regained com¬ 
plete possession of my faculties. Soon weariness 
began to grow upon me, for one of the many sport¬ 
ing virtues in which I am deficient is patience, 
and above all the other iniquities of the tiger, 
that of not coming out to be shot became pre¬ 
eminent 

When nearly two hours had passed, I felt im¬ 
mensely tempted to descend and try to find the 
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beast, as he would not show himself; and in order 
to conquer this insane impulse I lit a cheroot, 
and settled myself in a comfortable position to 
enjoy it. 

Whether it waj the soothing effect of the to¬ 
bacco or the heat, for the atmosphere was stifling, 
another change came over me, and I began to find 
that I was very comfortable where I was, and to 
relish in a dreamy manner the strangeness of the 
situation. 

All around me was most perfectly still, save 
for the occasional chatter of a monkey, or chirp of 
a bird, while in the distance there rose a confused 
medley of sounds—the blowing of horns, the 
firing of blank cartridges, and tlie peculiar un¬ 
earthly cry which the Indian raises, by placing 
both hands before his mouth and blowing into 
them. I perfectly remember thinking to myself 
how much better off I was at rest, and in the 
shade, at the moment that tlie peon suddenly 
grasped my arm, and pointed to the edge of the 
jungle in the direction of the river. I looked, and 
felt a sensation hitherto unknown as I saw an 
enormous tiger stealing out of the reeds not sixty 
paces from- me. 

I at once, and for the first time, understood the 
fascination which draws the hunter from home, 
friends, and civilisation, to lead the life and en¬ 
dure the company of savages in fever-haunted 
swamps. 

No excitement that I had hitherto experienced 
ever gave me one-hundredth part the pleasure I felt 
at that moment. Hut description is impossible ; I 
have often tried to express the sensation, and failed 
utterly. Words seem so cold. The as|)ect of that 
grand creature, the tiger, in c.iptivity, can give the 
beholder no idea of the combination of grace, 
ferocity, strength, activity which impresses one who 
sees it in its n.ative forests. 

I cocked both locks of my rifle, and pressed the 
caps to see that they were firmly down on the 
nipples. I felt no nervousness now ; the fear of 
missing, which has often brought about that result 
when in pursuit of meaner game, never occurred to 
me; hand, eye, and rifle seemed to be identical 
with volition as 1 raised the weapon. 

He had moved : the head and flank were visible, 
tut a tree intercepted my aim at the more deadly 
part. 

I paused. 

The shouts and firing of the beaters came nearer, 
and, with a deep growl, the magnificent beast 
strode on, stately and majestic. 

Aiming carefully and steadily at his shoulder, 1 
pressed the trigger, and heard with joy a “ thud ” 
which told that the bullet had struck the living 
target. 

With an awful roar to which nothing in nature is 
worthy to be compared, save thunder in the tropics. 
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he sprang forward, looking right and left for his 
assailant. Again I fired, and the huge beast fell, 
but quickl^ recovering himself, turned and crawled 
back into the reeds. 

“ Goolee mar khyar 1 He has eaten a bullet! ” 
cried the peon in delight as he handed me the 
second rifle, and ere the man-eater reached cover 
I had put two more into him. 

Descending from the tree, and reloading both 
rifles, 1 prepared to follow the wounded animal'— 
not through ignorance that the act was a violation of 
all sporting rules, for no Indian can avoid having 
the d.angcr of it constantly pointed out to him, but 
because I did not know what else to do. It was 
less dangerous for me to approach than for the 
natives, who were armed merely with matchlocks 
or swords; and as for leaving the work uncom¬ 
pleted, that I could not think of. 

Directly 1 had fired the first shot, scouts in 
the highest trees had communicated in some 
manner with the beaters, who immediately ceased 
their clamour ; so it was in perfect stillness that 
1 stepped into the reeds, closely followed by my 
peon. 

The trail was there broad enough, and marked 
with a great deal of blood, some of that frothy 
deseription which told of a shot through the lungs. 
I alnrost expected to find the tiger dead, but know¬ 
ing the extreme tenacity of life in the fclinfe tribe, 
advanced very slowly and cautiously. Fortunately 
the reeds were very thin just there, which much 
diminished the danger, and we had not advanced 
twenty paces before we could see him lying stretched 
out, not crouching for a spring—alive indeed, but 
wounded to the de.ith. 

The rustle of the reeds as I advanced my rifle 
through them caused him to stir, as if endeavouring 
to rouse himself for a final effort for revenge. 1 
aimed at the heart, and fired. With a wild roar 
he sprang up and stood, not five yards off, facing 
me. But before he could spring, if indeed, he 
had strength to do it, the contents of my second 
barrel were poured between his eyes, and rearing 
up on his hind-legs, befell over, dead. 

The natives now eame trooping round, and their 
joy and triumph knew no bounds. Having singed 
their enemy’s whiskers, to guard against being 
haunted by his spirit, they proceeded to shower 
upon him every abuse and insult which they could 
think of. 

That evening, as 1 sat in front of my tent afteti 
dinner, smoking my hookah, I saw the villagers 
bringing home the man - eater, mounted on a 
wagon and crowned with flowers, in triumph; and 
if a short-hand writer could have taken down 
their extemporised pteans for the benefit of pos¬ 
terity, people a thousand years hence might think 
that your humble servant had been an ancient 
demigod. 
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JOHN BULL’S MONEY MATTERS.—THE QUEEN’S INCOME. 

BY ALFKED S. HARVEY, B.A. 

IN THREE PARTS-PART THE KIRST. 
a former paper wc showcfl how i long retinue of eourtiers, the vast array of at- 
John Bull got into debt, and a tendants, the pomp and pageantry of a modem 
debt so large that the interest Court, how one feels that the days of royal sim- 
of it consumes 000,000 a plicity arc nothing but a nursery dream ! The 
rar year of John Bull’s income. ! tluifty “king in his counting-house, counting out 

Wc have now to point out ^^h.lt ■ his money;’’ the tiueen of charmingly simple tastes, 
/ other expenditure has to be de- “in the kitchen, eating bread-and-honey these, 
frayed when this, the grc.it the ideal nmnarchs in the days 
V, liability of all, h.as been jiro- ''when th.-l)i c'vc of a joyful dawn blew fioe 

W vicled for. There are many in iiu. siit.-n aii orinfanry, 

l>i claimants indeed on John’s siippl.inted by Sovereigns grand, m- 

A purse. There are armies and "^Vliy, if a recent writer may 

\ navies to be maint.iined, sol- Sixteenth had sixteen pages 

7\ diers and sailors to be fed, clothed, business was to 

(JtTy and equipped, .and a multitudinous fetch the loyal slippers. . „ , . 

J array of-ministers of State, judges, j The Lord Steward, most august of all the im- 


officials, policemen, .and placemen of 
all sorts to be salaried or fee’d, or compcns.ited or 
pensioned. But before all these theie is the 


I The Lord Steward, most august of all the im- 
“ ! mediate attendants on IM.ajesty, presides at the 


board of tlrecn Cloth at Buckingham Palace. 
( Ingin.ally the Board of Green Cloth was a feudal 


Crown, the visible representative of the majesty of title and functions take us back many 

_ . < 1 :j rr^nlnrv tr» tlir‘ nlil fonrlnl Jnrtoc tVifk Iftnrp’c 


the State, to be supported ; and it is with this 
subject we arc now concerned. 

When her present Majesty succeeded to the 


a century, to the old feudal times, when the king’s 
household w;is ariangcd entirely on feudal prin¬ 
ciples. Then the royal purveyors, acting in ac- 


throne, on the 20 th of June, 1837, she surrendeia-d , with the old feudal rights of pre-cniption, 

the Crown Lands as her predecessors had done, j Power .nid prerogative from thp ad- 


and received a Civil List of ;^ 3 S 5 ,ooo a year. 
This sum was made a prior charge on the Con- 


jacent towns and villages, the viands tlicy needed, 
and, in Burke’s words, “ brought home the plunder 


solidated Fund-that is to say, provision must be ^wndved markets.’’ Then, too, a royal palace 
made for it out of the accruing revenue of the ^ "’here commodities of all sorts 

country before other claims .are met-and it was 'vc-re collected, where soldiers congregated in troops, 

thus divided •_ where force and power predominated, and comfort 

and seclusion were unknown. At the gate of eveiy 
Ctai.—Hei Majesty’s Privy Pur-.e. . . £f,0,000 p.alace a market would bc sct up, and the produce 

.. 3.-SaIaiics of Her Majesiy-.s Housd.okl, and neighbourhood bc offered for the supply of 

3,—Expenses of Her Majesty’s. Hotisfliolil . 17^,51)0 lilC royjxl tClDlc. Ill sliort,*' wlicrcvcr tnC Couit 

• „ 4.— Royal Bounty, Almi, and Special Servke'.. ij.aoo went, it bccamc ncccss.irily the Centre of all life, 

,, S.-P'tnsiona to the extent of .Cwano,. yea., .and the scene of much conflict and disorder. To 

„ 6.—Unappropriated Moneys .... 8,040 , r 1 s • 1 « 

control tne vast and oilcn unruly multitude who, 
for some cause or another, crowded into the palace, 
Here, it will bc observed, wc have no charges j was the business of the Board of Green Cloth. It 

whatever connected with the administration of had its own laws, and a jurisdiction co-extensive 

Government. The Civil,List is appropriated cn- with the area of the Court itself, and its members 
tirely to the jjersonal and household expenditure of included the great officers of the household. Now 


Clas.s i.— Hei Majesty’s Privy Purse. . . jC^jo,ooo 

„ a.-^Salaiics of Her Majesty's Houbcludd, and 

Retired Allowances.iji.sfxj 

3,—Expenses of Her Majesty’s Hotisfliolil . 17^,51)0 
' ,, 4.— Royal Bounty, Alms, and Special Services. 

„ 5.— Pensions to the extent of ,4t,3oo a yeai. 

„ 6.—Unappropriated Moneys .... 8,040 


the Sovereign. The Privy Purse, of course, ex¬ 
plains itself. It is, indeed, the royal pin-money. 
Class 2 intrdduccs us at once into the domestic 
life of the monarch. Her Majesty’s Household 
may be said to consist of three great establish¬ 
ments under the control of the Lord Steward, 
the Lord Chamberlain, and the Master of the 
Horse respectively. It is assuredly no light matter 
to describe these high officials, each one at once 
the custodian and the embodiment of “ the divinity 
that doth hedge a king.” As one contemplates the 


all this is chtmgcd. The palace is now the quiet 
liomc of the Sovereign. The royal tradesmen no 
longer need an arr.ay of justices and soldiers 
to regulate their commercial activity. Moreover, 
State officers no longer sit in the entrance of a 
palace, to witness the stores of game and flesh 
which their subordinates have gathered. Yet 
the Lord Steward still has charge of all commis¬ 
sariat arrangements. He controls the kitchen, wkh 
its establishment of upwards of a hundred cooks, 
confectioners, and ewry and table deckers; the 
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wine and beer cellars, where there are grooms and 
yeomen worthy of their arduous duties; the almonry, 
the gardens, the pay-office, and a phalanx of State 
porters, and assistant porters. 

The Lord Steward, then, may be said to look 
after the monarch’s “ inner man.” The Lord 
Chamberlain has higher and more varied responsi¬ 
bilities. He ministers to the xsthctic tastes of the 
Sovereign, superintends the wardrobe, and, gene¬ 
rally, is entrusted with all details of the Court. 
With him is associated the Mistress of the Robes, 
who presides over the Robes department. All 
maids of honour, lords in waiting, ladies of the 
bed-chamber, grooms, ushers, and pages arc within 
the department of the Lord Chamberlain. More¬ 
over, he regulates the Court musicians and artists, 
the chaplains, the serjeants and gentlemen-at-anns. 
Last, but not least, to him is committed the health 
of his royal master or mistress ; and the medical 
department, with its physicians and surgeons 
ordinary and extraordinary', dispensers, etc. etc., 
recognises him as its head. 

But, wide as is the jurisdiction of the Loid 
Chamberlain, it docs not include all the letaineis 
of royalty. The Master of the Horse has a 
distinct sphere of operations. He controls the 
Royal Hunt, appoints the whippers-in, and is para¬ 
mount in all matters connected with.the stables. 

If now to the above list wc add the Keepers of 
the Privy Purse, the I’rivatc Secretaries, the 
Librarian, the Covcrncsscs and Tutors, and other 
subordinate officers who are more immediately 
under the direct authority of roy.illy, we have 
given some slight idea of the various elements of 
which the Court is now-a-days composed, and the 
salaries that have to be provided for out of Class 2 
of Her Majesty’s Civil List. 

Class 3 is appropriated to the Expenses of the 
Household. Out of this class are defrayed all the 
tradesmen’s bills of whatever kind. Thus this class 
represents what wc may call the maintenance ac¬ 
count of the Court, except so far as salaries arc 
concerned. 

Class 4, representing the Royal Benefactions, is 
distributed in several modes. The largest portion 
of it is under the control of the Prime Minister 
for the time being.; another is dispensed by fhe 
Premier’s wife. These arc grants of money only, 
but the remainder, under the charge of the Lord 
High Almoner, consists both of money and com¬ 
modities. On Maunday Thursday this bounty is 
distributed in the Chapel Royal, Whitehall. There 
is a choral service, and generally a large attend¬ 
ance of spectators.' The lucky recipients, previously 
tested and approved at the Bounty Office, congre¬ 
gate in the centre of the church, where the Lord 
High Almoner, attended by his yeomen, superin¬ 
tends the almsgiving of his august mistress. Shoes, 
blankets, wearing apparel, etc., and a purse con¬ 


taining silver coins, specially coined at the Mint, 
and of denominations unknown to the nation at 
large, arc the usual forms which the royal bene¬ 
ficence assumes. The number is increased in pro¬ 
portion to the length of the Sovereign’s reign. 

Class 6, consisting of a small grant of moneys 
not specially .nppropri.ated, needs no explanation. 
As will be seen by the foregoing statement, the five 
classes—for the total of Class 5 is not included— 
make up the aggregate sum of .,^385,000. 

Wc turn now to the consideration of Class 5, 
the Civil List'Pensions—a subject which, thbugh of 
sm.all interest to the present generation, has, in 
days gone by, formed the battle-ground of parties, 
and been the cause of gr,ive disquiet to financial 
reformers. At the outset we must distinguish be¬ 
tween the pensions granted by Parliament to 
members of the Royal Family, and to meritorious 
public servants, and those which have been be¬ 
stowed by the monarch himself, of his own will and 
pleasure, and without the intervention of the 
Legislature. It is witli the latter only wc are now 
concerned. During the reign of Charles the 
Second they first became an cnguic of corruption. 
Sir Robert \Valpole still further extended the system 
of mllucncing the House of Commons, either by 
donations or annual gifts. Lord Brougham has, 
indeed, endeavoured to exculpate the minister who 
declared that “all men have their price,” by 
pointing out the urgent perils with which Walpole 
had to contend. Others have to defend a ministry 
or a measure ; he had to preserve a Crown. 

We who have the happiness to live under 
a monarch whose knowledge of, and love for, the 
Constitution are above suspicion—who has never 
been prompted, by excessive zeal for prerogative, to 
interfere with the freedom of Parliamentary debate 
—w'hose ministers, of whatever party, resort to no 
unworthy arts to snatch a majority—cannot ade¬ 
quately realise the unblushing attempts at op¬ 
pression and corruption which characterised the 
rel.itions of King and Legislature in the days of the 
Ccorgcs. True, there were no longer high-handed 
attempts on the part of the Crow'n to dispense with 
Parliament altogether. The efforts of the Tudor 
and Stuart monarchs in that direction had, at least, 
the merit of candour; the Georges, while treating 
the Houses with outward respect, endeavoured so 
to corrupt them as to make the members simply 
the creatures of the royal will. Obviously, SO far 
as the maintenance of constitutional freedom is 
concerned, there is no difference between the 
abolition of Parliament altogether and the degrada¬ 
tion of it to a venal assembly, ready to execute the 
wishes of the Court. Yet it was no easy matter for 
an independent member to escape the influence or 
the arts of such a monarch, for instance, as George 
the Third. He spared no pains to ascertain thfe 
weak points of any doubtful member, and would 
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comport himself at a levde or drawing-room so as 
either to intimidate or to conciliate. “ Tell me,” 
he writes to Lord North, his favourite minister, 
“ who deserted you last night . . . that I may 
mark my sense of their behaviour at the drawing¬ 
room to-morrowj” and again, “If the utmost 
obsequiousness on my part, at the lev^e to-day, 
can gain over Mr. Solicitor-General to your views, 
it shall not be wanting.”* 

If the influence of the Court had assumed no 
other form than a smile or a frown at a Icvde, 
it may perhaps be thought th.it no very great 
iMirm would have followed. But this was not the 
case. Bribery, either by specific donations of 
mCMtey or by the grant of pensions, paid secretly, 
and held during the pleasure of the king, was 
practised to an enormous extent. A speech in the 
House of Commons that pleased the Sovereign, 
would be recognised by a douceur out of the 
secret-service money; a s:itisf:ictory vote, by a 
Civil List Pension. 

Even as early as the time of Oueen Anne, the 
House of Commons had cut at the root of the 
perpetual pensions which had delighted the hearts 
of the adherents of the Stuarts, by prohibiting the 
grant of any portion of the hereditary revenue for 
any period longer than the life of the Sovereign. 
But this was only a small instalment of needed 
reform. At length, in 1780, Burke took up the 
matter in his great speech on financial reform 
to which we shall hereafter refer. At that time 
there was absolutely no. restraint on the monarch 
as to the amounts of his grants or the number 
of recipients. There were separate pension lists 
for England, Ireland, and Scotland, not paid 
openly at the Exchequer, but by a special pay¬ 
master ; while the produce of some anomalous 
duties levied on the West India Islands, which 
ought to have been appropriated to the purposes 
of the colony itself, had been formed into a fund 
for pensions of a questionable kind. Burke pro¬ 
posed that the English pension list should be 
liniited to ;£95,ooo a year. This suggestion was 
earned out; but no alteration was made in the 
Scotch and Irish lists till some years later. 

But the Act of Burke, followed up as it was by 
the motion of Dunning, that the “influence of the 
Crown had increased, is increasing, and ought to 
be diminished,” produced indirect results of more 
importance than its immediate economies. 

Act after Act was passed litrfiting still further the 
grant of pensions ; and, what is of more importance 
still, there was developed a public opinion altogether 
opposed to the continuance of practices which de¬ 
graded the Civil List Pensions to the level of an 
immoral compact between a venal assembly and 
an irresponsible king. This opinion found fitting 

* BroughiuB’t of (he Reign of George the Third.’ 


expression in the memorable resolution of the 
House of Commons in 1834—“That it is the 
bounden duty of the responsible advisers of the 
Crown, to recommend to His Majesty for pensions 
on the Civil List such persons only as have just 
claims on the royal beneficence, or who by their 
personal services to the Crown, by the performance 
of duties to the public, or by their useful discoveries 
in science, and attainments in literature and the 
arts, have merited the gracious consideration of 
their Sovereign and the gratitude of their country.” 

But the Legislature was by no means satisfied 
with a mere recommendation. In 1837 a com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons was appointed to 
inquire into all the existing pensions. They did 
their duty thoroughly, writing-to every grantee to 
ascertain the grounds on which the pension had 
been granted. Their report is extremely interesting 
and curious, but we are bound to say a perusal of 
it shows that the worst evils of the system had 
been removed before the committee commenced 
their labours. However, the committee struck off 
some pensions altogether, limited the tenure of 
others, and at the same time, with the view of still 
further enforcing the sound policy already recom¬ 
mended, they made sever.il suggestions as to the 
modes in which pensions should m future be given. 
Meanwhile the Legislature, in passing the "Civil 
List of Victoria, had enacted that the old pensions 
should be removed from the Civil List altogether, 
and should be paid out of the Consolidated Fund, 
and that Her Majesty should be empowered to 
give new pensions to the extent o(;^i,200 a year. 

These pensions, then, constitute Class 5 of the 
Civil List, the total of which of c6urse increases 
year by year as Her Majesty’s reign lengthens, 
and which amounts now to' £22,000. Every year 
the Prime Minister nominates the new pensioners, 
and Her Majesty issues a separate warrant for each 
individual, which warrant specifies at length the 
grounds for the pension. All additions to the list 
are reported to Parliament. Doubtless, the best 
proof that can be given of the satisfactory working 
of the system, is to be found in the fact that the 
Pension List has now-a-days disappeared entirely 
from tlic arena of public discussion. Once, indeed, 
in recent years the grant of a small annuity to one" 
Close, for his “ poetieal merit,” provoked a debate 
in the House of Commons, and the pension was 
cancelled. But the matter was important only as 
showing that even a Prime Minister of England 
may possess little or no poetic taste. On the 
whole, the pensions arc doubtless granted to worthy 
objects. Indeed, the chief question that occurs to 
us is whether 1,200 a year is an adequate support 
for the number of patient toilers in literature, science, 
and art, whose services, though of inestimable value, 
do not succeed in reaping a rich harvest. 

ENB or FAXT THS FISST. 
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IN HONOUR BOUND. 

, BY CHARLES GIBBON, 

AUTHOR OF 

CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH. you, since you will not deal openly with us,” said the 

an ordeal. general—General Forbes, long retired on half-pay 

The Laird rode over to the Norlan’ Head, next fore- —“ why should there be any seeret in a family so 
noon, trim, brisk, and youthful. united as ours, especially when our interests are in 

He had received another letter from Edinburgh, j common.^” 
confirming his fondest hopes, and he was in a ' “But you’ll tell us in confidence, Laird?” said 



*‘T!IKIU*S IHE 1.AII<D COMINO 


blithe humour although he had cjuarrclled with Widow Sinyllic, a smooth-faced handsome little 
several relatives and a number of friends, because lady, with a Large family, and therefore anxious to 
he had assured them that they had no prospedt of ' increase her means. 

obtaining a penny from the Methven estate, and The provost, Dubbieside, modestly advanced his 
that he had good reason to believe he knew the , claim to know the secret on the score of justice— 
heir, whilst he declined at that moment to make the 1 as a magistrate he ought to know how the matter 
intelligence public. | stood, in order to be able to advise others. 

“ You’re jest a greedy old tyke, and I’m satisfied But the Laird was neither to be gibed, threatened, 
you mean to have something out of it for your own nor cajoled into a confession of his secret ■ He 
pouch,” said Aunt Jane, his maiden sister, who magnanimously overlooked all the disagreeable 
lived in a little villa on the outskirts of Kings- tilings which were said of himself, and delivered 
haven, and on a moderate income maintained a patriotic oration on the greatest happiness of the 
her position as one of “ the gentry.” greatest number, and assured them that Kis only 

“ ’Pon my soul, cousin, you force me to suspect interest in the matter was to see that every one 
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should have justice—that was, full satisfaction of 
all their claims. 

Aunt Jane went off severely threatening that she 
would never-darken his doors agaim 

The general swore that,’ if there was law in the 
land, he would punish the Laird for his attempted 
trickery. 

The provost mildly declared that in his own 
behoof, and in behoof of others, he must enter : 
formal protest against the singular conduct of 
, Dalmahoy. 

Widow Smyllie playfully touched his .arm, and 
with a coa-xing look said in her smooth voice— 

“Butyou’ll not forget the five fatherless bairns, 
Laird? You know what a struggle I have to put 
thetii forward in the world, and you won’t forget 
them if you have any influence in the matter.’’ 

“But that is Just what 1 have not, my dear, and 
these fools snap and snarl at me because they will 
not believe me. 1 have no power whatever, 1 can 
do nothing for anybody—not even for myself. 11 
is entirely a matter of law. and I, having had some 
interest in the man, happened to m.ake inquiries, 
which were answered in confidence. Without be¬ 
traying that confidence, 1 wished to save you folk 
from wasting time and temper over a matter which 
I know cannot benefit any of you.” 

“ But you’ll tty to get us a little ? ” pleaded the 
widow, smiling so sweetly, and not bclic^ng a word 
of what he said any more than the others. 

“If you will show your relationship to Methven. 
on the mother’s side, I’ll do everything I can to 
hdp you. I can say no more.” 

The widow did not even then think it a pleasant 
duty to hunt up her relationship with George 
Methven’s mother; but she-smiled and thanked 
Dalmahoy as if he had done her the greatest kind¬ 
ness, and went away thinking that he was the most 
awful hypocrite she had ever come across. 

The Laird did not care; he knew that he had 
spoken the absolute truth, and what he did not wish 
to make known he had frankly told them. He was 
a little irritated, perhaps, that they should be so 
inconsiderate and so indifferent to the true princijiles 
of action, either in public or private affairs ; but 
then, what could you expect from people who had 
given no attention to the policy of the nation ! 

So when he received the second letter from the 
lawyers, he rode over t<j the Norlan’ Head in high 
“fettle." 

Alison saw him coming, and ran to warn Tccnie, 
who was at that moment busy with the preliminary 
mysteries of kippering salmon. 

“ Guid be here, lassie!’’ cried Ailic, thrusting her 
away from the table, and snatching a large ashet 
out of her hands, “you shouldna fash wi’ thae 
things now. You’re going to be a leddy, and you 
maun learn no to soil your hands, least of all to 
gar them smell of fish. There’s the Laird coming. 


I’sc warrant to back-spear you, and examine you 
in your' carrilchers (catechism) maybe, and no a 
minute for you to change your gown.’’ 

Ailic’s idea of the Laird’s visit was that he in¬ 
tended to put his future daughjer-in-law through 
an examination such as the children of the parish 
school were annually subjected to in his presence. 

'I'eenie was not half so much discomposed as 
Ailic by the near approach of the ordeal she had to 
undergo—for it was an ordeal. 

“ Where’s father?’’ she asked quietly. 

“ He’s out—by some gate; but haste you, and put 
on your silk gown, and make yourself braw, or the 
Laird c me.” 

Tcenie with the utmost calmness washed her 
hands in .a basin which stood on the dresser, but 
displayed no intention of leaving the kitchen. 

Aihe halted midway in the floor, her hands full 
of the ashet, her eyes full of wonder and indig¬ 
nation. 

” Is it possible that you mean to meet the Laird 
in that fashion ? ’’ she cried ; “ are you clean out of 
your judgment, or what’s wrung with you ? Gae 
’\va this minute and put on youi braws, or I’ll think 
you’re daft.” 

“ Never you heed, Ailic,’’ said Tccnie doggedly ; 
“ if the Laud will not have me for his daughter this 
way, he’ll no have me any other way.” 

” The' Lord be merciful to us ! ’’ groaned Ailic; 
“ the bairn has neither respect nor reason.” 

but she had taken one of her humours, and was 
not to he moved. She would not have changed 
her dress if W.ilter had been coming—to be sure, 
she might have lool:ed to sec that her hair was in 
order—and why should she do it because his 
father cime? No; he should sec her just as she 
was, and he could be pleased or not—just as he 
liked. 

The Laird entered, followed by Dan. 

The Laird was on his grand horse; he ,was 
younger than ever—he was more condescending 
than ever. 

“Where is Christina?” he was saying, as he 
entered the kitchen ; and seeing her, he advanced 
quite gallantly .and kissed her, much to her dis- 
comtiturc. 

“ 1 must salute my daughter,” he said gaily, and 
repeated the kiss as if he liked it; whilst she shrank 
back, bewildered and confused. 

She h.Kl been prepared to meet him, but she had 
not been prepared for such a display of affection and 
respect. , 

“ Why, now, this is charming,” he said, holding 
her h.mds and looking at her admiringly. “ 1 
see you have not been foolishly preparing to re¬ 
ceive me in your Sabbath clothes. You have paid 
me the very highest compliment you could* pay 
me, my dear lass j you have grafted me common- 
sense enough to appreciate the lady, no matter 
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what her attire might be; and believe me, I am 
proud of your confidence.” 

Teenie felt herself quite put out of countenance 
by his compliments, and by his reference to a 
matter which only,a minute ago had been'the 
subject of a dispute between her and Ailie. But 
she felt somehow spiteful towards him that he 
should have thought of such a subject. 

“ I am glad you arc pleased, sir,” she said, with 
a self-possession which was born of her vexation ; 
“ I did not know you were coming to-d.ay, or 
I wopld have been better prepared to receive 
you.” 

There was a degree of unconscious satire in the 
answer which amused Dalmahoy. 

“ Impossible that you could be better prepared 
than you are,” he said smiling. “ I am proud to 
call you daughter; and 1 do not at all wonder, 
now I look at you again, that Walter should h.ive 
defied my wishes and sought you for his wife. 1 
forgave his disobedience before I came here ; now 
I admire it, and freely declare that witli the s.inic 
sweet temptation in my way I woukl have been 
disobedient myself.” 

This was spoken with the air of a man who 
thought he deserved to be admired alike for his 
frankness and condescension. 

“ I am very much obliged to you, sir,” said 
Teenie, standing with hands clasped behind her, 
very much as she used to stand when repealing 
her lessons to the dominie. < 

Evidently she did not admire Ualmahoy as he 
expected. He, intending to be most conciliatory 
and most kind, provoked in her a spirit of rebellion 
which threatened to make his visit anything but 
satisfactory to cither party. Walter h.ad sought her 
because he loved her, and she h.ad accepted him for j 
the same reason, not because ho was the Laird’s son. 
Dalmahoy’s grand air and his patronage irritated 
her so that she could have no sympathetic com¬ 
munion with him. She could not say as she 
felt, and as she had said to Grace Wishart, she 
was very glad that W.alter loved her, and that 
she wished to be a true wife to him in all ways. 
She was rather inclined to be spiteful and dry j 
—^as unlike herself as could be. No doubt this 
was partly due to the feverish excitement of her 
position. 

Thorston stood near the door, hat in hand, his i 
thick curly hair tangled in wild confusion, his hard 
weather-beaten face cold and apparently indifferent, j 
whilst his eyes moved slowly from Teenie to the 
Laird, and back to her. "Big and stolid, he had no 
more appreciation of Dalmahoy’s condescension i 
than his daughter had. Indeed, he had a dull 
notion that he would have been best pleased if the 
aflfair should go no further. 

Ailie was the only one who seemed disposed to 
pay proper respect to his Lairdship. She had been 


fidgeting at the dresser, and at last she wheeled 
about with the suggestion— 

“ Will you no bid the Laird ben to the parlour ?” 

“ No, thank you,” said Dalmahoy, before any¬ 
body else could speak, and not feeling quite so much 
at his ease as he liked to feel, whilst Dan was 
glaring at him with his great dark eyes, just like 
those of a fish newly out of the water, he thought, 
and Teenie was so reserved, if not defiant; “no, 
thank you, 1 like this homely place best. Nothing 
is more charming to me than simplicity of manners 
.and life. 1 am delighted with nothing so much as 
the privilege of occasionally sharing the plain fare 
and the—the ordinary ways of my neighbours. 
Here, of course, I make myself quite at home.” 

He was taking advantage of one of the stereo- 
tyi)cd phrases of his electioneering days, to get over 
what seemed to be an awkward pause. 

“ Ony w.ay, you’ll be seated, Laird,” said Ailie, 
with her ai)n)n dusting a chair which was already 
as clean as scrubbing could make it. 

“ Permit me.” 

And the Laird advanced bowing to Teenie with 
as much courtesy as if she had been a real princess, 
and conducted her to the chair which had been 
offered to himself. 

j “ Manners is everytliing,” muttered Ailie to her- 
' self, as she thrust anotlier chair forward for Dalma¬ 
hoy, which*he accepted with the most gracious 
“ Thank you.” 

Teenie was fluttered and “put out” by all this. 
' .She submitted ; she sat down ; but she was even 
^ more rebellious the more polite he showed himself. 
The Laird, with all his courtesy, unfortunately did 
not possess the art—which is really born of unselfish 
good-nature—of making people feel at case. 

“ I come to you to-day,” he said in his best 
manner, “ simply to offer you my sincere congratu¬ 
lations on your approaching union with my son, 
and to wish you all the happiness which can befal 
man and wife. Allow me to say that what I have 
seen of you leads me to think that you will be a 
good wife to him, and I do hope that he will inake 
you happy.” 

He was so very sincere that Teenie felt somewhat 
ashamed of the almost uncivil way in which she 
had tre.atcd him. 

“Thank you,” she said very heartily. 

“ But I have another subject on which I hope to 
be able to congratul.itc you and my son in a few 
days. 1 shall not explain myself now, because it 
might raise hopes which may be vain, and thwe- 
fore for your s.akcs I say nothing more than that I 
expect you to be the happiest and the luckiest 
couple in all the county.” 

“ We mean to try our best,” she said, wondering 
what he could mean by this vague announcement. 

“No doubt of it, and I shall be always proud to 
think that in my private life, as in my public actions, 
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I have proved myself indifferent to and incapable 
of class prejudices."' 

That was another grand utterance which she did 
not understand, 1i>ut she supposed it meant some¬ 
thing very kind, and so she thanked him again. 

“ Your father 1 have long respected,” he went on, 
“yourself I have long esteemed—long before 1 had 
any suspicion'that there was likely to be an alliance 
of our families ” (if it had been a royal marriage he 
could not have spoken of it more grandly)—“ and 
now that I see you, simple, gentle, and beautiful, 1 
cannot doubt that my son’s happiness will be safe 
in your keeping.” 

“ 1 hope so, sir.” (She began to feel dazed and 
bewildered by this flow of words.) 

“ I trust you will soon learn to look upon me as 
your second father, whose afiection, although it can¬ 
not be greater, is certainly not less profound than 
that of my good friend, Captain Thorston.” 

He called him “ Captain ” as if by some preroga¬ 
tive he conferred a special dignity upon Dan, which 
at once elevated him and displayed the magnanimity 
of the Laird. 

Ailie was ready to lay down her life for him—he 
was “ that grand and yet that free.” Tccnie was 
unabl6 to reply, she was so overwhelmed by his 
kindness. Dan was silent and ciuite calm ; he was 
utterly unappreciative, for in his eyes Teenie was 
all the world. If the Queen’s son hadftome seeking 
her he would not have thought there was much out 
of the way in the proposal—when the object was 
his lass, who could manage a boat as well as the 
best fisher of Rowanden— aye, and manage the nets 
too, as well as make them. 

He had just a confused notion that the Laird 
meant to be friendly, and to wish them well. 

Butwhen Dalmahoy again referred to the good 
news with which he intended to surjirise them, and 
to the great fortune which might fall into Teenie’s 
lap, he was puzzled, for he could not conceive how 
or whence any special fortune could come to them. 
The Laird playfully insisted upon his right to sur¬ 
prise them, and, kissing Teenie again without per¬ 
mitting her to object, he took his leave—charmed, 
as he said, with his new daughter, and the prospect 
of his son. 

Walter, in feverish anxiety to learn the result of 
the interview, and-forbidden the house during it, 
by his father, was in the road waiting for somebody 
to appear with intelligence as to the progress of 
affairs. 

He advanced to the side of his father’s horse, 
with the eager question— 

“ Well—are you satisfied ?” 

“ Delighted, Walter, delighted—she is a splendid 
creature, and I admire your taste more than ever,” 
cried the Laird, making his horse walk so that 
Walter might keep pace with him. 

“ You see, sir, she is not one of the fashionable 


kind of girls ; she’s not a woman of any particular 
talent—unless it be fishing,” he added laughing. 

“ Toots, man! I abhor your women of talent—did 
you ever see a modest one ? 1 know that j^ou will 
appreciate my sentiment when,! say that I have a 
ridiculous fancy for old-fashioned virtues; I much 
prefer commonplace and modesty to genius and 
indelicacy. Of course 1 do not mean to deny the 
pleasures of a talented woman’s society—it is 
charming for an hour or so. It is like drinking 
champagne ; but you can’t keep on drinking cham¬ 
pagne without paying the penalty of a headache. 
A woman of talent who was modest and loved her 
home would be a goddess—but we mustn’t look 
for goddesses off the stage.” 

, ‘‘ I can’t tell you how glad I am that you are 
s.atisfied with her,” said Walter, thrilling all over 
with joy. 

“Satisfied!—I am channed—delighted, I tell you; 
and by my faith you may be thankful that time is 
on your side, or I would have tried to cut you out 
even now.” 

Walter laughed, and hastened back to the 
cottage. 

The Laird nodded, touched his horse, and gal¬ 
loped home, all a-glow with admiration of Teenie. 

He found several letters awaiting him, and 
amongst them another from the lawyers in Edin- 
butgh, which he opened with eagerness. 

He seated himself in the big chair, before begin- 
I niiig to read, and leaned back with the air of a man 
who wishes to enjoy good news to the uttermost. 

but, as his eyes ghinced over the contents of the 
letter, he suddenly bent forwaid with a startled ex- 
jiression. He took off his glasses (the letter lying 
on his knees) and polished them with the silk hand¬ 
kerchief ; jiut them on again, and steadied himself 
like a man who braces himself up to some unex¬ 
pected and disagreeable encounter. 

He read the letter .again :— 

“ClLtiKf^E Street, Edinburgh. 

“ Sir,—W c- lia'.ii-ti to inform yoti ih.it there seems to have been 
I fiomt error about 0 »e heirship of the Methven estate." 

“ Then who the devil perpetrated the error but 
yourselves?” muttered the Laird. 

According to our information the heir was one Christina Thorston, 
daughter of tlic sister of the late (ieorge Methven’s mother; but 
from information just reciyvcd we .ire induced to believe that the 
s.iid Chnstina Thurston’s mother was not the sister of Methven’s 
mother. If this information should prove to be correct, the Christina 
Thurston referred to in our former letter is not the heir to the Meth* 
ven estate." 

“ Then why did you say so ?” growled the 
Laird. 

“ Wc trust this may not have caused you any inconvenience, and 
can only express our regret that the information first received—"which 
seemed to bear all the impress of truth>-should have betrayed us 
into this error. We must beg of you to suspend any decision you 
may be inclined to come to on the subject, until the result of further 
inquiries is known. 

* We are. Sir, etc., 

‘Patte« 80 M & Grbig, W.S." 
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CHAPTER THE TWELFTH. 

GOOD ADVICE. 

Dalmahoy meditated, a blank look on his face, 
chin buried in his chest, and the letter dangling 
over his knee. 

The result of his meditation was the honest ad¬ 
mission— 

“ What a confounded fool I have been ! ” 

The sweet visions 9f an unencumbered estate, of 
boundless financial resources which would have 
enabled him to develop the universal wealth of 
his land, and to prosecute successfully various other 
speculations—certain to return millions, if only 
“capital” were forthcoming to work them—all 
melted into thin air, and he had committed himself 
to the union of his son with old Thorston’s daughter ! 
—no longer Captain Thorston. 

If he had been only a little more frank, Thorston 
might have set him right at once. If only his good¬ 
nature had not betrayed him—as it so often did— 
into the desire to give them a pleasant surpi 'se ; if 
only he had not been tempted by the wish to appear 
before them all one (inc morning in the character 
of a noble benefactor conferring untold wealth upon 
the bumble child of his adoption—he had rehearsed 
the scene repeatedly in imagination—and receiving 
their amazed and grateful thanks, he might have 
avoided this scrape. Of course it was ridiculous Jo 
think of his son marrying a girl of Teenie’s position 
without some much stronger inducement than a 
mere fancy. But then he had given his consent, 
unconditionally and m the most formal fashion. 

He summoned Peter Drysdale. The man had 
been, with only one brief interval, all his life in the 
service of D<almahoy. The interval occurred when, 
tempted by the natural beauty of Canada, and the 
opportunity it oficred to the poorest for making a 
fortune, as represented by a panorama e.\hibitcd in 
the village, he took his eldest son and made for the 
land of promise. On his arrival he saw a dismal 
uncultivated waste, and found that life was as hard, 
and in some respects not quite so comfortable, 
there as at home. He was filled with despair as 
he looked at the land which had been allotted to 
him. 

“ Eh, man, Jock,” he groaned to his son, “ this is 
no the panoramy! ” 

He hastened back to the old country, and was per¬ 
mitted to resume his former position at Dalmahoy. 
llis sonj'emained in Canada and prospered, so that 
Drysdale was sometimes disposed to lament his 
hasty return. He was one of those men who arc 
doomed always to see the tide of fartune behind 
them. 

When the door had been closed, the Laird spoke 
as if inspired by some trivial curiosity. 

“ You remember the woman Methven ?” 

“ Fine; she was the mother of the lass that-* 

“Just so, I know all that,* interrupted Dalmahoy; 


“ but she had a second daughter, much younger 
than the one you allude to—do you remember her ?” 

“ Mistress Methven had half a dozen daughters, 
at least—some of them living yet, and as decent 
women as you could find,” answered Drysdale in his 
melancholy tone. “What was the name of the 
one you mean ?” 

“ I don’t know—but she married Thorston.” 

“ Oh—her ? She wasna a Methven ava, but 
just a neighbour’s lass that the wifie Methven got to 
take care of—that is, if you mean Jeanie Kerr, who 
was Skipper Thorston’s guidwife.” 

“Are you sure of that ?” 

“ Perfect sure—everybody ken’d it, though she was 
married out of the auld wifie Methven’s house.” 

There ! if he had only taken the least trouble to 
investigate details, he would not have required to 
cross his own doorstep in order to discover the real 
position of affairs. But the Laird never could at¬ 
tend to trifles ; his mind was far too much engaged 
with grand results to bother about details; and 
somehow these confounded details were always in¬ 
terfering with the most brilliant calculations of his 
fertile brain. 

There could be no longer any doubt about it— 
the lawyers had blundered^ and he had blundered 
in the most reprehensible way, because the most 
ridiculous, seeing that the information necessary to 
set him right had been all the time within hand’s 
reach. 

He dismissed Drysdale, and then he heartily 
cursed his own stupidity and his own blindness. 
Why had he not looked into the matter a little more 
closely? Why had Walter come to him just at the 
moment when he was most ready to believe what 
he wished to believe was the case? Confound 
them all! they had led him into a pretty mess, and 
he could not see any satisfactory way out of it, with 
all his experience of political manoeuvring. 

Enter Walter, face flushed and eyes bright with 
pleasure. He had been walking at a great pace, 
keeping time with the merry whirl of his thoughts. 

“ We have settled it,” he said briskly. 

“ Settled what, sir ? ” 

“ The day of the marriage—there’s no use putting 
off time, so we have fixed this day month. By that 
time we can have the cottage at Drumliemount quite 
ready, and I shall begin work at once. We are to 
have everything as quiet as possible, and we go 
straight to our own home. Of course the marriage 
will take place at the Norlan’ Head.” 

“ Of course her marriage should, under the 
patronage of the fisher colony, and with a savoury 
smell of fine fresh herring prevailing.” 

Walter stared at his father, who sat looldng at 
him over his glasses. The tone and the manner 
were so peculiar, and were so different from those 
he had used in the morning. Walter gave a short 
uneasy laugh. 
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“ 1 like fresH herring,” he said lightly; “ and I 
am glad you do not wish to have the marriage here, 
for Thorston would never have consented to that. 
He would have taken the proposal as a kind 
of insult, and'it would have displayed a pre- 
judice- 

‘‘ Displayed a fiddlestick," interrupted the Laird 
restlessly, for he had not yet made up his mind how 
to declare his changed purpose. 

He got up, crossed the ro'om two or three times, 
then he halted, and, in his best Parliamentary style, 
addressed his son—playing with his glasses all the 
while. 

“ Prejudice is a characteristic of weak minds ; I 
have none. 1 am practical; consequently I am 
occasionally disagreeable. Every man who is. 
worth his salt is occasionally disagreeable. Every 
man who has any right to claim individuality of 
character, finds it occasionally necessary to change 
his opinions and views of things political and things 
social. I find it necessary to change my views.” 

“In regard to what, sir.'”’ asked Walter, a good 
deal bewildered by his fathci’s grandiloquence, and 
quite unsuspicious of the end towards which he was 
driving. 

But that brought him to the point too abruptly. 
The Laird disliked to'give pain, because the sufferer 
bothered him. 

“You are too fast, Walter—you leap to conclu¬ 
sions without arguing them out thoroughly ; and 
unfortunately you act upon these rash conclusions, 
thereby causing yourself and others a great deal of 
useless trouble.” 

“ I really cannot discover what you refer to, sir. 
Have I been bungling in anything lately ? ’’ 

“ Indeed you have been bungjing, and I am sorry 
to say” (with beautifully expressed mdd self-con¬ 
demnation) “so li.ive 1.” 

“ That’s vexatious ; but what is it—money ?” 

“ No—and yet, indirectly, yes,” proceeded the 
Laird, feeling that he had got the sympathy of his 
son with hull so far. “Now I wish to place this 
matter before you in such a plain way that it may- 
appeal directly to your own common-sense.” 

“Thank you.” (He knew that it was something 
very disagreeable which the Laiid’s individualism 
compelled him to utter.) 
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“ You know, Walter, that I never do anything 
without, a clearly defined motive. Well, when I 
consented to your marriage with Christina Thorston, 
I had a motive.” 

“You wished to make us happy,” said Walter, 
with a startled smile. 

“ Exactly, but not quite in the way you are think¬ 
ing. What is it the poet says ?—“ Love feeds the 
soul”—that’s not right, but it is something to that 
effect; and that is the way you are thinking of 
happiness. I am practical: I say love is beautiful, 
love adds vastly to our enjoyment of life ; but I also 
say love requires a leg of mutton to stand on.” 

The Laird chuckled at his own joke. Walter’s 
face began to darken, but he remained respectfully 
silent. 

“ You are young ; you arc in love ; you are en¬ 
thusiastic : therefore you are incapable of judging 
for yourself at present in things practical. I am— 
well, we won’t say old, but considerably your 
senior; I am experienced ; I am a politician : 
therefore I am the proper person to direct your 
present course, so that hereafter you may be grateful 
to me and thankful on your own account.” 

“ 1 shall be pleased to have your advice, sir,” said 
Walter, his lips closing tightly. 

“ And 1 hope you will also be pleased to follow it. 
You have chosen a career—against my advice, re¬ 
member—in which the worldly emoluments are 
small, very small. You may be useful—I will go 
as far as to say that I believe you would be useful 
even without a penny of your own—but your power 
of usefulness would be incalculably increased if you 
had independent means.” 

“ Father, 1 cannot look upon the u ork in that way.” 

“ You must allow me to look upon it in that way, 
however, and to advise—if necessary to command 
you. When I consented to this marriage I believed 
Christina Thorston to be the heiress to the Methven 
estate—that was the surprise I told you was in 
store.” 

“And now y'ou have found that she is not the 
heiiess ?” (very coldly and deliberately). 

“ Yes, and therefore 1 say to you this affair^,must 
proceed no further. You arc not to marry Christina 
Thorston.” 

KKU OF CHAl’TEk TIIK TWELFTH 


JULIET’S TOMB. 


ARRIVED at Verona late one evening 
in the month of August, iS68, after 
a long though interesting ride from 
Florence. The air was close and sul¬ 
try, so close that I smiled at the 
words which would exactly describe my 
situation—a cup of tea in one hand, and a napkin 
sudarium in the other. There was no other way- 



f.ircr in the large salle-it-mangcr of a very old- 
fashioned Italian inn. Its walls were already 
decorated with loyal pictures of the Rc-cletto, 
Principe Umberto, Caribakli, and sd on. Sud¬ 
denly through the early -gloom burst forth over 
the town a grand storm of thunder. The lightning 
broke open the black veil of night,'lit up every 
brick on the opposite side of the square facing my 
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hotel, and in a thought was gone. Then again and 
yet again. I stepped on the balcony and watched 
the storm bareheaded. The few drops that straggled 
down seemed to gladden and refresh me after a 
fortnight’s sojourn in hot Italy. In a short time 
the rain came down more fiercely, and I had to 
retire. 

To-morrow' was to be an eventful day. There 
was that grand arena to explore, carrying one back 
bodily, as it were, and not in thought merely, to 
the days of the Caesars. There were the tombs 
of the .Scaligers, with their waving iron nng-vvork, 
and the ladder whence their name. All these and 
many more “lions.” Already I was thinking of 
the “ Two Gentlemen of Verona,” of the feuds of 
Montague and Capulct, and above all I meant to 
visit Juliet’s Tomb. 

Later in the evening the heavens cleared ; and I 
wandered to a cafd not far from the Amphitheatre, 
and sat down to meditate on th.at eternal monument 
of Roman force, on smoking officers, on crowds of 
Italians really enjoying the mere pleasuie of being 
alive, and—my cup of coffee, for which I paid a franc, 
in paper of course, and had about seventy copper 
centesimi, kreuzers, etc., given in exchange. The 
Austrian’s power was gone, but some of his coins re¬ 
mained. After dark 1 went into a square and heard 
a very good band of music. In the morning 1 was 
awake betimes. It was raining slightly ; but this 
rather encouraged than damped my ardour, for the 
sky had been three weeks cloudless, and I en¬ 
joyed the mere touch of a raindrop. My hotel was 
the Torre di Londra, Englished on the omnibus 
“ London’s Tower,” for the benefit of—perhaps the 
French. Issuing then from “ London’s Tower ” in 
the Tiazza Dante, 1 was taken possession of by an 
Italian cicerone. Now I know no Italian—may 
the shade "of Dante pardon me!—but somehow I 
managed to make out my guide. Ho said he knew 
a little German and a little French. This may 
have been true, but he did not prove his knowledge 
in my he.aring. I visited first the arena, one of the 
most perfect amphitheatres in the world, though 
not 50 large as the Coliseum. I wandered about a 
long time, and quite bewildered my good Italian : 
all round the top [t.e., the present top, for not 
more than two-thirds of the rows of scats remain) 
—all round the arena proper, now peacefully 
covered with grass—all round inside, besides in 
and out, in all conceivable directions. Here the 
wild beasts w'ere kept, there the bodies of fallen 
gladiators were dragged off with a flesh-hook; here 
water ran to cleanse away the blood ; there above 
and all round, in a huge elliptical sea or occail of 
faces, sat the Romans, maircs et Jilice, tog.a’d sena¬ 
tors and .'Scarred warriors. 

See !■< that conquered Dacian gladiator appeals 
to the assembled fifty thousand to signify whether 
he has lost blood enough, and whether he may be 
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restored to his wife an^ children far away on the 
Danubius. Are the thumbs up or down ? 

But am I alive before the Christian era, or in the 
boasted nineteenth century ? Behold, by Jupiter, O 
ye Roman ghosts, there is a dirty Italian stacking 
hay under one of your eternal arches, and another 
hammering a horse-shoe on a stithy ! 

After feeing the porter, who looked anything but 
a Roman—and he sold poor photographs—we went 
through the Piazza Dante to see the tomb of the 
Scaligers—the famous “Skalijeree” of the four¬ 
teenth ceptury, as my guide called them. I find 
that the tscalus. Prince of Verona, in “ Romeo 
and Juliet,” is s.iid to have been, or mayhap cer¬ 
tainly was, BartoloniKO della Scala (a.D. 1303). 
Anyhow, the tombs are grand; the movable iron 
net-work around, with the “ La Scala,” the arras of 
the famdy, “entwined” (as the papers say of the 
Rose, Shamrock, and Thistle), is grander ; and the 
whole surrounding very interesting, from an histori¬ 
cal, an antiquarian, and many other points of view— 
if you could see them, for the tombs are in a small 
sciu.ne almost .as hard to find as Piccadilly Square, 
if you did not happen to know where to look. My 
guide told me all about it, and all about the palazzi 
round the Piazza Dante—perh.ips in “ very choice 
Italian,” but 1 did not understand much of it. In 
any case I understood as much as the servant 
whom Capulct sent out through fair Verona to 

lind those persons out 

Wttusc names are written there, and to them say. 

My hou.se and welcome on their pleasure stay.” 

Says the servant— 

“Find them out whose names are written here! It is vriritten 
that the ^lK>cmakc^ should meddle with his yard and the tailor 
witfi Ills last, tiu: fthlicr with hi» pencil and the painter with his 
nets , but 1 am .sent to find those persons whose names are here 
writ, and can never find wliat names the writing person hath here 
wnl 1 must to the learnccl.” 

“ In good time ” enter Benvolio and Romeo,and 
as Romeo can read anything he secs as well as, or 
better than, his own fortune in his misery, he reads 
the list of the fair assembly that is to be. 

After this we went to some gardens, from which 
I was to see in the distance not only the whole 
city, but much of flat Lombardy, with Custoza and 
many more places interesting or tragic in modern 
Italian story. I enjoyed the sight much. On 
refen ing to my Baedeker I find the gardens are 
c.'illed Giardino (iiustc. They contain some mag¬ 
nificent old cypresses, said to be from four to five 
hundred years old. 

At one o'clock I put up for a rest and a lunch, 
passing, on my way to the guide’s favourite cafd, a 
church dedicated to .St. Thomas, “the holie bliss¬ 
ful martyr ” of Canterbury. 1 

Duly rested, I sallied forth to visit the Tomba di 
Giulietta. lily guide did not care to go. He had 
no romantic notions on the subject. He said aU 
the Inglesc had a rage for this tomb, and jt was 
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only a coarse old stone trobgh, which he did not 
believe, etc. etc. At least, I thought he said some¬ 
thing of that sort. At last, after a good deal of pro 
and con., he consented to humour me in what he 
considered a sort of harmless English mania. 

He had shown me before Juliet’s house, very high 
and not very grand, with a little cap, the family 
crest, on a small stone shield over the court en¬ 
trance! It is now an inn, like Sir Thomas More’s 
house of persecuting fame in Chelsea was, for the 
new Embankment has swept it away. The street 
was formerly “ Capuletti,” but it is now under the 
protection of St Sebastian. 

At length we came to a pair of broad doors, that 
prevented our further progress up a narrow lane. 
But there was a long bell-handle outside, at which 
my Italian tugged; and the sound produced a 
small boy, who opened part of the door, with an 
inquiring face, which inquiry I suppose was satis¬ 
factorily answered, for we crossed the bar into a 
low shed, a carpenter’s shop, the floor of which was 
covered after the usual manner. Leaving this we 
entered a large garden, with beautifully laden vines 
trellised over the path. J uliet's garden ! A re:il 
garden, with real vines, real grapes, real flowers, 
real fruit above the earth and in it, real rain too 
falling, and not such a garden as one sees on the 
stage. And yet the stage garden has one advan¬ 
tage, for it possesses a real Juliet. 

And the window away there to the right—did 
Juliet look out there, or show a light there, after the 
manner of the young lady in “ A Blot in the Scut¬ 
cheon,” when she was waiting for Romeo ? And 
this high wall to the left—did Romeo scale this ? 
Not that it is too high for»a lover to sc-ale. 

Such thoughts as these and others like crossed 
my mind. In fact, I was in a high state of reverie 
somewhere in cloud-cuckoo-land, but came down 
to earth all too rapidly when my umbrella would 
catch against the overhanging trellis-work on w-hich 
the vine was supported. 

I enjoyed the visit; but as humanity—notably 
Ei^lish humanity—is not wholly free from weather 
influences, I could not get up much romantic 
ardour. 

I saw “ fair Melrose " once, but not “ aright.” 
Another time the moon would not come through 
the right window at Tintern. It was as foggy as 
London in that real yellow November celebrated 
in'“ Bleak House,” when I was on Snowdon ; and 
on the Titlis; and the sun would not rise on the 
Schafberg, the Rigi of the Tyrol. Such expe¬ 
riences have taught me to make the most of what 
I can get, although I do not believe as a rule 
that myself or anybody else ever learns from 
experience. 

Meditation among the tombs of the mighty dead 
was clearly out of place. One couldn’t “ shed a 
tear” very well; the heavens were doing that too 


plentifully ; and one’s poetic or imaginative flights, 
or even one’s wishes, that one’s own Juliet were by 
one’s side, were pretty sure to be disagreeably put 
to flight by an envious raindrop finding its globular 
and chilly way just inside one’s collar. 

On the whole an umbrella is not romantic. 
Fancy Romeo and'Juliet under an umbrella which 
wouldn’t cover either of them ! Cannot you see the 
stream from the tips making sad work with Juliet’s 
dress ? Then an umbrella under a vine-walk 1 Oh, 
Bacchus! , 

But at last by careful dodging I arrived at “ the 
end proposed.” A low shed-tool-shed—^broken _ 
walls—roof olT. Bah ! Juliet’s Tomb here 1 ’Twere 
profanation to think so base a thought. 

“ Ecco 1 ” said my conductor, with a wettish 
smile, and pointed to a long stone trough, exactly 
like the baths of Roman times one sees in the 
galleries of the Ufiizi—place for the head even. 
It contained half an inch of dirty water; and I 
stood there, looking at it, with my umbrella drip¬ 
ping into it. 

My poor Italian stood with both garments and 
boots exhibiting many solutions of continuity, smiling 
wetly, as I said, and saying “Ecco,Signor.” I could 
SCO that my folly amused him ; but he was glad of 
it, nevertheless, for there were certain paper francs 
to come, on account of it, towards the polenta for a 
wife and four children all but starving at home. 
Fancy Friar Laurence, and Juliet, and nurse, and 
County Paris here 1 But no—no. “ Do you— 
does the Signor believe it?” was nearly the ques¬ 
tion ; and my answer was that which any of my 
young readers, if I have any, would most likely have 
made under the circumstances. 

Poor Juliet 1 Didst tic there with bloody Tybalt 
and the bones of thy great ancestors ? Did that 
fond, foolish, loving, cruel father and mother of thine 
—that wordy, de.af-on-one-ear old nurse—^that paste¬ 
board County—that hearty friar, who reminds one 
very much of Goldsmith’s “ Hermit of the Dale 
and all the mourning coaches of Verona follow thee 
hither? Here didst thou sleep off that potent two- 
and-forty hours’ draught ? Did Peter and Simon 
Cutling, and Hugh Rebeck, and James Sounftpost 
try quips here ? Was all that fighting and tragedy 
work done here.^— 

“ Here Kes the County Parts atain j 
And Romeo dead; and Juliet, dead before. 

Warm and new kiU'd.” 

Nay. And again, no ! 

I walked from this scene thinking much. The 
small boy looked wondering why I should give him 
certain small coins for a look at a stone box. The 
guide hurried me off to another church (we had 
seen several before) and my visit was ended. But 
I should like to go again on a fine day, ,and not 
accompanied by a guide only. 

JNO. P. Fannthorpe. 
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THE WHITE DE'ER. 



IIF. SRSKb THE USER OF 1 H K FORKST.” 


JHE hunter leaps from dumber, 
And quits his cottage door ; 

■ Days and nights without number, 
Forth he has fared before.*' 


Still the old quest is sorest, 

The hunter’s heart is cold ; 

He seeks the deer of the forest ^ 
With mystical horns of golcF 


-Vou IX 
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Dim as a dream it glimmers 
Through the dark forest glades, 

Passes with star-light tremors, 
Trances the sight, and fades. 

By the dim quiet fountain 
Lies the print of its form 

Up ’mid the cloud of the mountain 
Cries its voice in the storm ! 

Not a bullet or arrow 

Hath reached its bosom yet, 

And though the ways are narrow, 

It slips through noose and net. 

The hunter’s cheek is sickly, 

Time hath silviTcd his hair. 

His weary breath comes quickly. 

He trerableth in dcsjtair. 

Many a one before him 
Hath been a hunter here. 

Then, with the sad sky o'er him 
Died in quest of the deer. 

See, the d.iy is dying ! 

See, the hunter is spent ! 

Under the dark trees lying, 
Perishing ill-content. 

Ev’n as his sad eyc.s d.irken, 

,Stir the boughs of the glade ; 

He gathers his strength to hearken, 
Peering into the shade; 

And lo ! with .1 soft light streaming, 
Stainless and diml)’ briglit, 


Stands with its groat eyes gleaming 
The mystical deer, snow-white 1 

Closer it comes upereeping. 

With burning, beautiful ej’es— 

Then, as he falls back sleeping. 
Touches his lips, and ll'ics! 

II. 

The live foot ever fleeing, 

I It comes to the dying and dead 

Oh, hoiic in the darkness of being, 
Methinks / hear thy tread. 

Around, .ibove me, and under. 
Clod’s forest is closing dim ; 

1 chase the mystical wonder. 
Footsore and weary of limb. 

Down in the dim reccbses, 
i ftp on the heights untrod, 

I Eluding our dreams .snd guesses, 

i .Slips the secret of Cod. 

I 

‘ < Inly seen by the dying. 

' In the last spectral pain. 

Just as the breath is flying — 
Flashing, and fading .igain. 

White mystery, might 1 view tliec ! 
Fright wonder, iniglit we meet'. 
j F.ver as I pursue thee 

1 I see the print of tliy feet ; 

Ever those feel .ire roaming. 

Fiver we follou in quest : 

While thoii liaiintest the gloaming, 
Never .a Smd .shall lest 1 



JOHN llULL’.^l ArONF.Y MATTER.S.—THE QUEEN'.S INCOME, 
uv Ai.i'RKii s. irrKvrv, 11.A. 

IN TTIRKF. J’AK'IS. -I'AltT J'11E SECONII 

h.iving st.ited the j w.is m.net.lined liy a system of cruelty and cxac- 


I now, 
arrangements .idopted iii the 
|)rcsciil day for the siqitiort 
of the Clown, we wish to 
point out very briefly how 
the sjstem r.ime into opera¬ 
tion. Cur inquiry involves, 
in substance, the iiivcsti- 


tion, the seventy of which eaniiot be exaggerated. 
Ills aniiu.d income, if old chroniclers may be be¬ 
lieved, r\as equal to nearly a million and a quarter 
of our money ; .ind his wealth was const.anlly being 
extended by the protit.ible prerogatives ot the 
feud.d sjslein. 

Now the history of the Crown Lands is briefly 
this—a histoiy of prodigal w.isle on the part of the 


course of time, have led 
to the development of Constitutidnal INloii.irchy m 
this country ; but a few of the more salient features 
of the subject must suffice for our present purpose. 

At the Conquest, the L.and Revenues of the Con¬ 
queror amply sufficed for all the expenses of 
government. William the Eirst held 1,422 manors, 
besides lands and farms in several counties, and 
the revenue from the forests where the Royal Hunt 


- gation of the whole of 

the causes which, in the i monarch, and of constant intervention on the part 
of I’arli.imcnt. Of course, the disposition of the 
.Sovereign would, in this as in other matters, exhibit 
ilself, and a frugal monarch would, now and then, 
attempt something like control over his estates. 
Moreover, great political complications such as the 
Wars of the Roses, or national occurrences of car¬ 
dinal importance, such as' the Seizure of the Mo¬ 
nasteries, would at times transfer to the monarch 
estates of enormous value. The annual income of 
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the religious houses suppressed by Henry the 
Eighth amounted to more than a quarter of a 
Aiillion. 

But the extravagance of the majority of our 
kings far more thjm balanced the thrift of one' or 
two, and even dissipated the majestic additions 
to their revenue which resulted from such special 
events as those wc have mentioned. Prodigious 
grants to favourites and mistresses ; sales under 
ruinous conditions when money was sorely needed 
for foreign war, or when pul)tic discontent pre¬ 
cluded an increase of taxation ; complete mis¬ 
management in administration ; these were ' tlie 
characteristics of the Royal I’roperty from the 
Conquest to the Revolution. On the other hand, 
Parliament viewed with profound distiaist the con¬ 
duct of the Crown. The House of Commons, and 
the nation too, had no liking for a king who 
was always squandeiing lus patrimony and then 
begging for money, 't'hey held it impious to 
alienate the old estates of tlie Crown. Year after 
year, the Legislature passed what were called Acts 
of Resumption, by which the Crown was rompclled 
to take back its landed property. 

But these efforts weie fruilless. When the Revo¬ 
lution had been consummated, and Parli.mient pro¬ 
ceeded to settle the question of the siipiiort of the 
Throne, it was found that so little would the king 
be able to rely on the ineonie derived from his 
landed estate, that special provi .ion must be made 
out of the taxation of the toimlry. This special 
provision was called the Civil List, and its atnoiuil 
was fixed at ^600,000 a year. 

Now be it observed this sum included the whole 
puWic expenditure, exce[)t tliat necessary for tlie 
support of the army and the progress of the w.ir 
with France All charges tor Civil Govenimenti 
of whatever kind, were considered just as much 
Civil List charges as those eonneeled with the 
monarch’s household. In fact, the distinction 
made in the present day between the administration 
of the (iovernment and the person,d c.xpendituic of 
the Crown was then unknown. 

It happens that a detailed list of the charges 
borne on the Civil List of William the Third has 
been preserved in the Record Office. It bears 
date loth August, 1699, and is valuable because of 
the information it affords as to the rate of salaries 
payable at the time, as well as the nature of the ex¬ 
penditure generally. Its main divisions are the 
Personal Expenditure of the monarch ; the Charge 
for Foreign Ministers ; the Fees and Salaries, under 
which head is included nearly all the cost of the 
Civil Administration ; the Pensions and Perpetui. 
ties ; the Privy Purse, and Miscellaneous Expendi¬ 
ture. The Privy Purse is stated at .^40,000. The 
Personal Expenses are sub-divided with consider¬ 
able minuteness. Then the Household Expenses 
are estimated at ^100,000; the cost of the Royal 


Wardrobe at ;^24,ooo ; the maintenance of the 
Palaces and Gardens at Kensington, Hampton 
Court, and St. James’s, ^^25,000; of the Stables, 

18,000 ; and of the Jewels and Plate, ;^9,ooo. 

It is important to note that this division of the 
king’s household and family disbursements was no 
mere calculation entered into for the purpose of 
arriving at the total required. Much more than 
this was involved. Parliament, in thus appropri¬ 
ating the Civil List, desired to uphold the principle 
that the outward and visible pageantry of the 
num.irch must not be impaired. Just as in the 
inanagement of the Crown Lands it was necessary 
to mterpose even sternly, and prevent the king from 
imiiovcrisliing himself, and so presenting to the eyes 
of his subjects the spectacle of a lack-land Sove- 
u'ign : so, now, the king was expected to maintain 
an establishment adequate to the dignity of the 
ii.ition. Hence a distribution of expenditure be¬ 
tween household, wardrobe, stables, and jewellery, 
which seems at first sight puerile and frivolous. 
To this point, however, wc shall have occasion to. 
recur heiealtcr. 

The charge for Foreign Ministers is small, and 
not devoid of interest; ;£4o,ooo is slated as 
an adequate jirovision for fifteen ambassadors, 
envois, and consuls, in days when the nation 
found it necessary to have representatives at 
no place out of Europe save Algiers and Tripoli, 
nor in Europe at the courts of Russia, Turkey, 
Germany, and Holland. Now-a-days, when English 
eomniercc and English colonisation have planted a 
consul at .ilinosl every port, and necessitated diplo¬ 
matic rel.itions with every power, this ;^40,ooo has 
swelled to nioic than half a million, for the regular 
consul.ir establishment, to say nothing of special 
missions and outfits. 

Turning to the list of sal.irics, which includes all 
sorts of officials from the Lord Chancellor to the 
Muster Plasterer and Master Bricklayer, we observe 
that the twelve judges received Yt,ooo each ; the 
Secretaries of Slate, £ 1,950 ; the Lord President of 
the Council, 1,500; the Lord Chancellor, ,£4,000. 
Some names occur faniih.ir to every reader of 
English history. Ur. Bentley, as Library-keeper 
at St. James's, has .£200 ; Mr. Rymer, the editor of 
the “ Eiedera,’’ is Historiographer Royal, with ;£20O; 
Mr. 'I'atc, I’oct Laureate, with .£roo. The total for 
salaries is only about /So,ooo, a sum curiously 
small, even when allowance is made for the fact 
that many of the great officers of State were,r^ 
muncrated by fees. 

But if the cost of the Civil Administration was 
sm.all, the charge for Pensions and Perpetuities was 
anything but slight. As the historical student 
peruses the long list of pensioners, he feels no sur¬ 
prise that the Pension List should have been for. 
years the bugbear of financial reformers. T*", 
extent and character of the pensions he confers win 
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form no bad test of the character of the monarch 
who confers them. TheCivil List of William the 
Third bears indelible traces of the licence and 
extravagance of his predecessors, and especially of 
the king “ who never said a foolish thing, and never 
did a wise one.” The annual grants varying from 
j^l,ooo to ;fj4,ooo a year bestowed on the Dukes of 
St. Albans, Grafton, Southampton, and Richmond, 
and of £^,700 to the Duchess of Cleveland, point 
unmistakeably to Charles the Second. The same 
observation applies to the ;^5oo a year paid to 
Thomas Lane for services in Charles’s escape. 
Indeed, so prodigal had this monarch been in 
burdening the Civil List with grants to his fa¬ 
vourites, that the claims of his gentlemen, grooms, 
pages, etc., are emphatically described as “ scarce 
to be computed.” 

Of other items on William’s Pension we notice 
that consummate scoundrel Dr. Titus Oates as the 
recipient of an annual sum of .£300 for life of him¬ 
self and son; grants to the University of Cambridge 
of ;^I3 6s. 8d. for a divinity lecturer, and £ifi for 
a physic reader; besides small benefactions to the 
poor of several of the London parishes. On the 
whole, out of a Civil List of £660,000, over £200,000 
is expended for pensions and bounty, or about two 
. and a half times as much as the cost for salaries 
for the Civil Administration. And this, be it re¬ 
membered, was the state of things under William 
1.* the Third, a monarch whose natural thrift, united 
with the minute and often vexatious Parliamentary 
criticism to which he was always exposed, forbade 
to some extent reckless expenditure. 

We repeat that the Civil List of William the 
Third contained all the expenditure necessary for 
the government of the country, the charge of the 
National Debt and of the Army and Navy being de- 
. frayed out of other funds. The Civil Lists of George 
the First and George the Second, arranged on the 
same footing, amounted to rather more than 
£800,000 a year. These monarchs, of course, re¬ 
ceived the revenues arising from the Crown Lands. 
But when George the Third came to the throne the 
mismanagement of these lands had become such 
a scandal, that reform could no longer be delayed. 
Accordingly, the king agreed to surrender them to 
the country ; in other words, the proceeds arising 
therefrom were henceforth part of the revenues of 
the nation, and saved taxation to that amount. 
This example has always been followed by subse¬ 
quent Sovereigns. It will, of course, be under¬ 
stood that each monarch resigns his landed est.ile 
for his 'own reign, in return for the Civil List 
granted by the nation. On his death, the Crown 
Lands vest in his successor, who on his accession 
makes a new surrender. Thus the position occu¬ 
pied by the public is simply that of a life-tenant. 

There cannot, we fancy, be any question as to 
-'Ae wisdom of the arrangement by which the 


Crown’Lands are managed by the nation. The 
policy of that plan is justified by the results. Since 
these lands have been administered by a public 
department, the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests, the profits arising therefrom have steadily 
increased, and amotint now to £375,000 a year. 
Indeed the nature of these estates is such as to 
render them eminently unsuited for management 
by the Crown itself. There are forests and wood¬ 
lands, such as Wychwood and Whittlcwood, with 
hereditary rangers, who seem not to have con¬ 
sidered their Sovereign in tho discharge of their 
duties. When the Royal Warrants for the supply 
of venison for the royal table were issued, the 
ranger killed the deer, and took his twenty-six 
shillings for' each buck slaughtered. But the 
timber, which is the nuain element of profit in a 
forest, seems to have been neglected. Then there 
are manors and houses dispersed over nearly all 
the counties of England, and a multitudinous array 
of fcc-farm-rcnts, varying from shillings to many 
pounds each, the remnants of old feudal tenures. 
Such an estate needs a frugal and careful supervision 
hardly in keeping with the generous magnificence 
of royalty. Thrifty and provident ’administration 
by a king is apt to expose him to the charge of 
ponuriousncss. Isconomy is not commonly con¬ 
sidered to be a royal virtue. 

The surrender of the Crown Lands by George the 
Third w'.as the first of the reforms of the Civil List; 
and it was quickly followed by others. No soonci-, 
indeed, had the Civil List been settled, than it 
proved inadequate to the ever-growing demands of 
the Civil expenditure. Grants had frequently to be 
made to pay off Civil List debts. Then came 
times of great distress, the National Debt increased, 
the “ Letters of Junius,” old nominis umbra, fanned 
the flame of public discontent; and at length, in 
1780, Burke, in a speech remarkable alike for its 
majestic diction and its massing of facts, intro¬ 
duced his proposals for a reform of Civil List 
expenditure. lie showed how the old idea of a 
monarch’s household, based on the feudal system, 
was inapplicable to modern times. Thus it came 
to pass that the Court w.is so managed that ‘‘the 
people saw nothing but the operations of pars! 
mony attended by the consequences of profusion.” 
The expenses of the king were enormous, yet he 
lived in a stinted and meagre fashion. The throne 
was surrounded by sinecurists. The very turnspit 
was a member of Parliament, and received a hand¬ 
some salary, while the actual work was performed 
by an underpaid drudge. The royal palaces, with 
bleak winds howling through the vast halls, with 
chill and comfortless chambers, served only to 
remind of an efifete magnificence, and offered 
neither grace nor comfort. Burke’s proposals 
certainly went to the root of the matter. Many of 
them, such as the arrangement of the Ci^l List 
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expenditure into classes, the abolition of a vast 
number of sinecures, and the maintenance of a 
vigorous control over the disbursements generally, 
were undoubtedly good ; others, as the sale of all 
the Crown Land% were too drastic to be attempted; 


while others again, as the whimsical suggestion 
that the supply of the royal table .should be con¬ 
tracted for,-clearly involved principles derogatory 
to the dignity of the Crown. 

ICND OF PART TUB SECONU. 


MEN WHO FACE DEATH. 

THE DOCTOR. 


DON’T know that members of the 
medical profession have the repula- 
tion of being cynical brutes. On the 
? agf contrary, it is quite common to hear them 

spoken of in society as jolly fellows. They 
frequently exhibit a certain reserve when 
they are called upon to speak, not as 
TwKvw companion.s, but as practitioners, and this 
is often attributed to the etiquette de- 
inanded of them by the necessity for 
keeping up professional mystery. If they 
were to speak quite openly and plainly, 
and to write their prescriptions in English, or tell 
a patient to go and buy two-pennyworth of some¬ 
thing, make it into tea, and drink a wine-glassful 
three times a day, nobody would believe in them ; 
and everybody would find out wli.it a very simple 
thing the science of medicine is after all. 

This is how ordinary people talk about doctors 
while they are pretty well in he.ilth ; and it is just 
this kind of half-truth, which is worse th.an a whole 
falsehood, that produces the reticence complained 
of. The reserve, or the professional mannerism, that 
is so constantly resented and so frequently derided, 
is a protest against ignorance and injustice, and is 
necessary to protect people against their own self- 
conceit. While p.iticnts persist in regarding the 
remedy as more important than the knowledge 
which directs its use, it is actually d.ingerous for 
a doctor to trust them to take physic except in the 
form of so many t.able-spoonfuls from “ the mixture 
.TS before.” In the present condition of iiopular in¬ 
telligence, it might be profitable for doctors to leave 
people to dose themselves occasionally. Just as the 
shrewd attorney proposed as a legal toast, “ Ileie’s 
to- the man who makes his own will,” the general 
practitioner at a medical soirde might (ironically) 
propose the health of the patient who tries to be 
his own doctor. 

The truth is that “medical men” might very 
well be excused for thinking a little bitterly of the 
manner in which they arc too frequently regarded 
by a very large section of the community. Even 
in this boasted .nge of enlightenment they arc the 
victims of a remnant of barbarous superstition, 
under the influence of which otherwise intelligent 
people treat them as though they were the medicine¬ 
men of a tribe of savages, not only curing but 


bringing diseases, or even promoting ailments which 
they afterwards remove by some kind of incanta¬ 
tion and the use of charms or fetishes. Nothing 
can equal the sarcastic expressions of people in 
reference to doctors, except it be the abject recanta¬ 
tions of the same people when they are taken ill and 
fail to cure themselves with a co.uple of pills or a 
dose of salts and senna. On every hand the poor 
medico is condemned to hear himself spoken of 
oblicpiely as though he went about the world in¬ 
ducing people to ruin their constitutions, that he 
might keel) tl'em on his books for the remainder of 
their feeble lives. 

Even in neighbourhoods where advice gratis ora 
dispensary letter is the common form of medical 
practice, the shoemaker tickets the thickest-soled 
boots in his window as “ the doctor’s enemy,” and 
the vendors of chest-protectors and flannel waist¬ 
coats will exhort the public to wear warm clothing 
and “ defy the doctors,” as though indulgence in 
damp feet and the disuse of woollen garments had 
been advocated by the faculty from time imme- 
mori.il. 

Do a dozen robust people ever meet together 
and f.ill into that common topic of conversation, 
their past, present, and probable ailments, without 
some of them expressing a disbelief in medicine, 
and narrating the experience of somebody who^ 
after having “ spent a fortune in doctors ” in vain, 
was cured of an intoler.able malady by sucking a 
lozenge, or eating brown bread and butter, or some 
other convincingly simple process, the recital of 
' which confirms the general opinion that mankind 
ought to be without doctors? Yet let anyone of 
these people, or a member of their household, begin 
to suffer from some unexplained disorder, and they 
will send post-haste for medical aid, even at mid¬ 
night, and watch with eager, reproachful looks for 
an opinion to which they give almost the importance 
of a verdict. 

It is this dreadful persistence with which, even 
the most sensible people arc led, in their anxiety, to 
rcgai-d tlie doctor as the arbiter, instead '6f the 
helper, that makes the profession so arduous. No 
practitioner who permits his feelings to be too 
deeply moved, or who stays long to listen to the 
I entreaties, or to watch the wistful imploring looks 
* of those who wait for his coming, and almost 
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resent the fact of his having other patients, will be 
able to get through the work of a day’s ordinary 
practice. To give way td 'the outward expression 
of sympathy that may move his heart, or to en¬ 
courage a half-hysterical demonstration of senti¬ 
ment, may be injurious to those concerned, and 
may utterly unfit him for the duty to wliich he is 
called. So his directions are brief, his opinion 
guarded. He “ will look in again in the evening,” 
after he has seen his other cases. For all of which 
perhaps he is suspected of “finding himself baftled,” 
while the general conclusion is that “doctors 
have no feeling.” 

And should he have to face Death, should all his 
efforts be unavailing, and the exercise of his utmost 
skill fail to arrest the footstep of the silent mes¬ 
senger, he has, in addition to the grief and the pang 
that must come to us all when we stand in the pre¬ 
sence of the dead, the sense that he is likely to 
be regarded with unjust suspicion, and spoken of 
with bated breath, in words of scarcely concealed 
reproach. 

It is not unnatural; he knows that well enough. 
Even in his own heart there may be painful self- 
questioning : Could not something more have been 
done ? If such-and-such a remedy had been used, 
might it have turned the balance? Supposing some 
experiment had been tried ? Experiment! Why, 
even now he is half accused of having “ tried ex¬ 
periments,” and of having neglected the good old 
certain paths. Heaven help him ! what was he to 
do ? He almost wishes he had never entered the 
profession. He has “ lost a patient ” in a world 
where it is ordained that every man and woman 
shall die, and where children are born and die every 
day. Happy for him if he be not pursued with 
trouble, in consequence of having been called in to 
.several hopeless cases, and so arquinng a bad 
reputation because heJias not been able to cure tbe 
incurable by conjuration. 

The more closely we observe the tone of ordinary 
thought on the subject of doctors, the more we shall 
be convinced that we arc still in a semi-barbarous 
condition, where the medicine-man is expected to 
charm away disease. 

It is only with a kind of wrench to the side of 
reason that people are broiiglit to acknowledge 
doctors to be themselves mortal. For a medical 
man to be long ill is a proof that he is a pretender. 
Should he die, there is a kind of suspicion tliat his 
demise is a disgrace tS the profession, and is 
another proof (had any more Ijeen wanting) that 
the science of medicine is a delusion. Tli.it tlie 
skilled practitiorier is unable to carry his own im¬ 
mortality in a phial or a pill-box, is at present not 
quite clear to the ordinary understanding ; so that 
the dangers,to which he is exposed daily are thought 
lightly of, not only because they come into the 
ordinary round of his professional duty, but because 


he is supposed to have in his pocket an antidote to 
contagion or infection, and to the results of ex¬ 
posure to cold and wet during long hours of 
mental effort, and often of enforced abstinence from 
food and drink. 

Even in a gencr.al, or what is called a “ family ” 
practice, the doctor may be said to look Death in 
the face more frequently than most other men ; but 
he lias pi ob.ibly learnt, to do so more often still 
during the early training by which he has risen to 
a recognised position in the profession. In hospitals 
and workhouse wards, in gaols and infirmaries,' in 
fever-stricken ships, or asylums for the destitute or 
the dying, and—worst of all, perhaps—amidst the 
foul neighbourhoods of large towns, where, the 
children sicken in the tainted air, and the very 
water holds the gems of disease; where meat 
means more than medicine, and the dispensary 
should be built against a kitchen ; liy beds of straw, 
and in rooms wliere fireless grates and empty 
cupboards mock .advice gr.atis, and shame the 
words of science into a groan of sorrow—it is in 
these places that the doctor goes to face Death, 
lie will go still, even though public boards and 
Government committees join hands to keep things as 
they are, in spite of Acts of I’arliamentand sanitary 
me.asui'es wliich exclude from their provisions any 
.adequate recognition of those “medical officers’’ 
who arc supposed to be sufficiently rewarded by 
the accession of dignity derived from a “public 
.appointment,” which may actually have the effect 
of destroying, rather than increasing, their priv'ate 
practice. 

The brave fellows who have to face Death by 
sudden .summons—the fireman, the lifeboat-man, 
the engine-driver, and others who have yet to be 
noticed in the public estimate of men’s work—are 
among those who best know how to appreciate 
the doctor’s duty, and who greet him with briglit- 
cning eye and respectful gesture as he goes amidst 
them on his daily round to visit wife, or child, or 
mate; and their grateful thanks are to be reckoned 
among his keenest joys. In the triumphs of his 
profession, the increasing if slow achievements in 
the alleviation of suffering and the abatement of 
mortal diseases, he finds the true antidote to the 
corroding suspicion and misunderstanding that too 
often threaten to sour his temper and make him 
doubt the wisdom of his choice. As a matter of fact, 
the man who has gone into the profession with a true 
liking for the work seldom regrets his choice. Of him 
it may be said, “The heart knoweth'its own bitter¬ 
ness, and a stranger intermeddleth not with its joys.” 

1 think 1 used to feel this even when I was a 
young assistant to a country practitioner, and had 
to saddle the pony on a wet night and ride eight 
miles, to administer a couple of pills and prescribe 
a black draught for a farmer who had eaten too 
much at the market dinner. 1 know that I came 
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to London with unabated enthusiasm, and had, as 
I fanpied, an enormous capacity for hard work, 
when I was appointed house-surgeon to my hos¬ 
pital, and prepared to go through the usual course, 
with the addition of attending all the lectures for 
which I could affoi*d to pay the fees. Doctors are not 
accustomed to say much about early Struggles ; it 
is another peculiarity of the ordinary patient, that he 
would suspect the ability of any medical man if he 
knew that he'had once carried out the medicine, or 
taken down the surgery shutters, or sold penn’orths 
of antibilious pills behind a chemist’s counter. 1 
shallnot, therefore, say much .about the constant work , 
—• the effort to eke out a small allowance by living on 
sixpences and shillings—the sense of dismay when 
at last the money has been scraped together to pay 
for “ a small practice capable of considerable ex¬ 
tension,” and the new aspirant discovers that, like 
Mr. Bob Sawyer’s,business at Bristol, it is “ so ' 
snug that you might pul it into a wine-glass and ! 
cover it over with a gooseberry leaf.” 

I have reason to be thankful that 1 was of a rather 
imperturbable temper, and that 1 meant to make .i 
fight for a position. There was only one iilan open 
to me in the district I had chosen, and that was to 
cultivate a dispensing practice amongst the poor. 
Need 1 saythal the parisli soon had its eye on me? 
I mean the guardians of the poor—the workhouse 
authorities, who marked me at once as a struggling 
practitioner who could naturally be bought at a very 
cheap rale. 

The appointment of parish doctor was v leant 
and I obtained it. I beeamc one of four hundred 
medical men, holding simil.ar appointments to aliout 
six hundred and seventy unions in England and 
Wales, and who attended the inmates of their 
unions at an average r.ite, taking them all roiiiul, 
of fivepcnce-lialfpcnny a case; though in my 
instance the pay was less by a great deal- for ours 
was a large metropolitan workhouse, and the 
number of patients reduced the sum per case to 
about threepence-halfpenny ; while the doctor was 
expected to exhibit a siibservieney to the board, to 
the master, and to the relieving officer, which would 
probably have -been considered ■ humble if it h,id 
been displayed in a similar degree by the hall- 
porter. Could I order meat or wine at discretion ? 
Certainfy, in theory 1 could—just as I could report 
on inefficient drainage, or foul water supply, or 
contravention of sanitary Acts of Parliament—but 
as the sole object of guardians was to keep down 
the rates, and I was expected to earn my salary by 
keeping a badly ventilated infirmary empty of 
patients through tlic use of common drugs, poor 
in quality, and supplied by contract, I had a hard 
time of It, and longed to be able to leave the coveted 
position to a successor. 

If the parish doctor does not face Death, I cannot 
tell who can claim the terrible experience; and that 


duty continues even after he has resigned his public 
position; for his practice still lies amongst the 
poor, and maternity charity, dispensary, or hospital,* 
probably all these claim him for their own. If he 
be a true m.in, he is willing that it should be so. 
He has learnt that he cannot turn from the plough 
on which he lays his hand ; but he seeks sympathy, 
and the tacit acknowledgment of his work. Night 
after night when the bell jangles close to his ear, and 
summons him to dress speedily, and go out into 
the dim drizzle or the dread cold and darkness 
that settles down upon the threshold of the coming 
day, he knows that there is no rAore sleep for 
him that niglit—as well as he knows that there will 
be but a ihrce-aiid-sixpcnny fee for medicines, or 
perhaps that it will be a parish case after all. He 
may be wearied, or himself be suffering from pains 
and sickness ; but should he refuse to go, or refer 
the apiilicaiit to another practitioner, his name 
would be mentioned with execration, and perhaps 
the most inveterate of his accusers would be a well- 
to-do tradesman who had come to him as a gratis 
patient, and been offended at being charged for a 
bottle of medicine. 

Every surgeon of a hospital knows too well to 
what inconceivable meanness people will stoop to 
I obtain medical advice for nothing. There might 
be some excuse in the prevalent opinion that the 
most eminent men are selected to see patients at 
speci.d and other institutions ; but the same practi- 
tioncis can be consulted at their own homes—and, 
' as a matter of fact, the well-to-do impostors who 
obtain gratuitous relief are not grateful enough even 
to send a don.ition td the institution. Shall J ever 
forget meeting, at an assembly at the Mansion 
1 louse, the wife and daughters of an alderman, who 
Iiad come to me disguised in shabby apparel to 
seek advice, at an hospital where I had recently been 
appointed surgeon ! 

That w.is later in my professional life, of course, 
and after I had given up parish practice ; but I 
h.id looked Death in the face very often in that poor 
district where I settled down, and at length 
extcndecl the practiee that had absorbed all my 
savings, and a small patrimony besides, before I 
ceased to wonder how I should he able to hold on. 
There was serious work to do there, for when Uie 
epiilcmic bioke out whole streets were smitten, 
and the courts and alleys became centres of pesti¬ 
lence that hud to be cleansed and purified, if only 
we could stir the univicldy authorities to action. 

Again it was the lack of wholesome meat and 
drink that kept us looking Death in the face, and 
but for the funds of a few charitable people, and the 
efforts of those who came to the rescue, and stood 
by the doctor to stare down Death with hopeful eyes, 

' nobody can tell when the plague would liave been 
stayed. For some time I had found outthat other 
visits,than mine had comforted the poor creatures 
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in those wretched homes. Broth and wine and 
simple food began to be distributed, and I some- 
1 times heard a woman’s footstep on the creaking 
stairs. We met at last, and joined hands to tlie 
work. All the poor people knew her, and some of 
them turned their smiles to share them with me, 
when we mqt at their bedsides—which happened 
seldom, for she had duties to do at home, where 
her brother the curate lived, a widower with two 
little children^ They could afford to give little, 
but they knew how to make the alms of others 
multiply into wholesome food and warm clothing ; 
and brother and sister, but lately coming to the 
parish, brought with them as it were the inheritance 
of the widow’s cruse that Elijah had blessed, and 
preached a living gospel. The sick-nurse and I 
had looked Death in the face together, and our 


hands clasped in work were not unloosed when the 
epidemic had disappeared. Bessie and^ have 
children of our own now, and live in a large house, 
and sometimes she goes with ■ me when I visit 
patients in the carriage. I am senior surgeon to the 
local hospital, and so see my poor patients still; 
and I have my gratis mornings, and Bess my wife 
her coal clubs and mothers’ meetings, and all the 
rest of it. Perhaps I have less reason to grumble 
than many others among my professional breth¬ 
ren, but on their behalf, as well as my own, I do 
earnestly wish that we doctors could come to be 
rcg.ardcd as e.arncst, striving, conscientious men, 
heartily anxious to do our work, and to keep up the 
hearts of our patients as well as to physic them, 
and to come amongst them as friends if they will 
only cease to treat us as necromancers. 


IN HONOUR BOUND. 

BY CHARLES GIBBOKT, 


AUTHOR OF “ROBIN GRAY, “I 

CHAPTER THE THIRTEENTH. 

. TEMPTATION. 

Walter had been prepared for something dis¬ 
agreeable ; but he was not prepared for the com¬ 
mand to break off his marriage. At the words he 
lifted, his head, quick and angry; then suddenly 
became calm, smiling incredulously. 

“ That is not a pleasant joke, .sir—I thought for 
an instant that you were seridus.” 

He was so quiet and so respectful that he made 
it appear as if such a proposal could not he any¬ 
thing but a jest—and a very poor one. 

The Laird was hurt; he had wrouglit up to his 
climax, as he thought, so cleverly, and with suah 
keen argument, that it seemed impossible to deny 
the force and necessity of his conclusion. And 
then to have it all treated as a bad joke ! 

“ I am perfectly serious, Walter ; 1 speak for the 
'girl’s sake as much .as for yours ; and you will offend 
me very much if you do not behave in this matter 
like a man of sense.” 

There came over Walter’s face a d.xrk expression 
—as if he had moved into a black shadow- which 
the father knew to be indicative of the very worst 
phase of his character — utter and unreasoning 
stubbornness. 

“ And a man of sense would-^— ? ” 

“Would see that 1 have spoken out of the kind¬ 
liest feeling for you and for her; and he would 
agree with me.” 

“I do not doubt the kindness of your motives, 
father; but 1 am sorry that I must offend you, for 
I must ask you not to speak of this .again. Our 
marriage will take place on this day montli.” 


‘OR LACK OF GOLD,' EfC, ETC. 

He wheeled about and quitted the room before 
U.xlm.dioy could recover breath to reply. He was 
altogether taken aback by the calm resolution of 
his son ; lie could have argued with him, and 
beaten him in the argument, he flattered himself. 
But when a man quietly declines all discussion, and 
gives no opportunity to bring him to reason, what 
can you do but leave him to his own devices ? 

I The Laird was angry. Cliildrcn, he thought, 
were very different from what they used to be when 
a parent’s word was law. He had been anxious 
only to insure the luture welfare of “that youth,” 
and hero he was treated with silent contempt for 
Ins pains. Worse, he had been made to feel that it 
was a sort of contemptible thing to do, to make 
mischief between two young folk. But he was 
angry, and he was resolved that his word should be 
respected—resolved in fact to have his own way, 
whatever might be the cost; and he magnified the 
wisdom of his own ways, in order to quench that 
irritating suggestion of conscience that it would be 
best not to interfere any further. 

“But these hot headed youths and thoughtless 
lassies arc always fools, and they blame their 
friends when it is loo late to mend the blunders 
they have made themselves. I will not give them 
a chance to blame me. I shall do my best to save 
them from this folly.” 

He really had no evil intention ; at that moment 
he was not thinking of his own hopes at all; he 
was only speculating upon the future troubles 
which Walter was preparing for himself witji such 
dour perversity. 

The Laird rode over to Craigburn. 
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He passed by fields of ripening grain whilh 
swayed «oftly to the wind, and sparkled yellow and 
green under the sun-rays ; the distant roar of the 
sea swept over the moorland, and the hills before 
him looked blue, and black, and purple under the 
rapidly changing toi/ch of the afternoon light. He 
returned civil salutes to the hearty greetings of the 
farmers who passed him in their gigs or on horse¬ 
back ; but his thoughts were busy with one sub¬ 
ject, and he could not halt to discuss the gamc-la\vs, 
or evtn the law of hypothec, with any of his ac- 


cannot be. I mind weel enough it was just the 
other day you were elected; and did you no 
spout that speech of yours to me and the cabbages 
in the cauld winter morning, when the curlics, 
tipped with the frost, looked like a crowd of auld 
wives’ heads in white mutches ? Oh, 1 mind fine.” 

He made no further attempt to undeceive her as 
to the lapse of time ; it .would have been cruel to do 
so, the mistake afforded her so much enjoyment. 

He signified to Grace that he wished to speak to 
her privately, and they went down-stairs together. 



I HOPF I SEI‘ YOU WEEL.’* 


quaintances, though as a rule he was ready enough ! “ 1 want to sec your pansies, Grace -didn’t you 

to avail himself of any opportunity to express his ! take the pri/.e at the I.xst show ? ’’ 
decided opinions on the popular side of any of these I “ Yes. and 1 .am very proud of it, for the pansies 
questions. are my favourites ; there is something so very sub- 

Hc found his sister. Dame Wishart, much as | dued .about them,—they always make me think of 
usual, a prisoner to her big chair, and impatiently j sad eyes ; they look up so wistfully, as if seeking 
waiting for the time when she would be able to for some lost hope. There, you will think me sent!- 
march out as formerly, and pay her respects to the mental, uncle, and that would be dreadful 1 ” 
neighbouis. She, laughing, snatched up her garden-hat, took 

“ 4 ye, .Hugh, it’s 'a sight for sare e’en to see \ his arm, and they went out, followed by, her,dog, 
you,’’ she muttered; “but if I wore breeks, and ! Pate. It was a shaggy collie, and seemed to be 
had a vote, you’d be here fast enough.” the most ferocious of animals, on account of the 

“ Y b*u foi^et that I have no interest in votes now teeth of the under jaw overlapping the uppw lip. For 
—I gave up Parliament twenty years ago." ; this “shot’’ mouth .and his general ugliness he was, 

“Twenty years ago! —you’re raving, man; it I when a pup, condemned to be drowned; from that 
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fate Grace rescued him, and as he grcvsr up he •ft-agments off her dress 'with one hand, while the 
showed a devotion for her, alone, which suggested other held up the bouquet 

that he understood how much he was indebted to “ 1 cannot help you in this, uncle,” she said 
her. She used to say that he was the ugliest dog in firmly; “ it would be unjust to Walter and cruel to 
the world, and the kindest and most sagacious. He Teenie to interfere with their arrangements now.” 
did everything but speak, and he tried that some- “ I thought you cared more^'for him than to refuse 
times when expressing thanks to his mistress. to save him from an act of folly—” 

Grace exhibited her pansies, and the Laird ex- He stopped; her dark eyes were lifted to his 
amined them absently ; indeed, he did not show the face with such a pained look—they were like her 
interest in them he professed to feel. They walked pansies with the dew upon them, 
to the foot of the garden, where a green bank, “ You know that 1 cannot speak to him on this 
now studded with buttercups and d.iisies, kept subject ’’ (voice subdued, but tjuite steady), 
the burn in bounds during the frcquciil floods of: “There, there, child!” exclaimed D.almahoy 
wintgr. I hastily ; “ I am anxious, therefore I am stupid and 

She gathered flowers for :i nosegay, aitd, when I selfish ; but 1 ;im the more anxious now that I 
they reached a bower covered with honeysuckle, ■ see—well, never mind. 1 shall do what I can.” 
she sat down to arrange them. I’ate stretched | “ She’s at the greetin’ for him,” muttered the 

himself at her feet, his nose resting on his paws. L.aird as he rode home, “ and he’s a bigger fool than 
The Laird remained standing. 1 thought. Hut we’ll see.” 

, “ I want your assistance, Grace.” .She felt such a ipteer aching in her breast that 

‘’’In what way, uncle ? You know how it pleases Grace wondered if she had caught cold, or if it 
me to do anything for you ” (her d.tinty fingers could he rheumatism. In her quiet way she was 
busy selecting the flowers from her lap). ' very merry, and Pate gambolled beside her ; he 

“ It is with Walter.” ' was alw.iys ready to sympathise with her moods. 

There was just the least little start, and the gay or sad. But he could not sec that her gaiety 

fingers trembled for a second on the stem of a was close kin to tears. 

rose. She was indeed glad that she had been able to 

“ What has he been doing ? ” resijt the temptation to join the Laird in his effort 

“Making a fool of himself, as usu.al. Now, to stop the marriage ; but she could not help specu- 

Grace, there is nobody who has so much influence latmg upon what might happen if he should be 

over him as you have-’’ successful. Then she felt so full of shame and 

, “ Wron^, uncle ; my influence must give place to vexation at her own weakness—she felt so bitter 
that of Teenie, now.” ' against hciself th.at she w.as re.ady to use a scourge 

The Laird’s eyes tiviiikled. Teenie ! he had not to htr own back with vigour. She would halt, 
thought of her, but she might bo made the chi^f dicaming, eyes fixed on the ground, until Pate 
power in his scheme. ‘ roused her by pl.acing his cold nose on her hand. 

“But it is in reg.ird to her that 1 want you to 'J'hen she would start, with a kindly word to her 
help me—I want to have this ridiculmu marriage friend, and hasten forward. 

broken off at once.” | “ Habbie Gowk brought this for you, mem,” said 

Grace’s head droojied over her floweis. She a rosy-f.iced housemaid, handing a letter to her 
spoke in ti low agitated voice - ! mistress. 

“ I thought you had given a full and free consent i “ Thank you, Mary ” (taking the letter listlessly, 
to the marriage.” but stirring into quick interest when she recognised 

“Well—yes — but--in fact, things h.ivc since i the penmanship)tell Habbie to wait.” , 
come to my knowledge which have induced me to | “Yes, mem; he’s in the kitchen, and his donkey’s 
retract. For the girl’s sake as well as Walter’s, 1 j in the stable-yard, and he says he’s had naething 
think it right to prevent this affair going any | to eat or drink the d.iy, but 1 think he’s gey fou.” 
further.” “ Give him some dinner, then.” 

Her eyes were fixed steadily on the flowers. What ' “ Yes, mem.” 

a temptation there was offered to her ! Prevent , .'knd Mary hastened back to the house, 
the marriage, and by-and-by-r-a long time hence— ; Grace, st.mding under a hawthorn-tree—bright 
perhaps Walter might come back to her. And his ■ with red berries, which, by contrast, made her bonnie 
father, who should know best, told her that it was face appear the paler—read the few lines Walter 
for the girl’s sake as much as Walter’s. It would | had written. 

be right, it would be kind ; and then the dreams of ] Frank and trustful, he was almost cruel itt his 
happiness, which she had been trying so hard to utter faith in Grace. He forgot, or rather he did 

forget, might be realised—might- not know, what she was suffering. It was ^ hasty 

She got up, scattering the unused flowers on the scrawl, telling her that his father had changed his 
ground, and oyer Pate’s ugly head—dusting the mind about the marriage, arid begging'her to help 
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him to satisfy the old gentleman that he was boun^ 
to redeeft the pledge he had given Teenie. 

“ There is some wicked perversity in my nature,” 
he wrote, “ for my father’s, objections made me feel 
the more devoted to her.” 

He did not mention the motive which inspired 
his father’s objection—he felt that to be a disgrace 
to- them all 

Grace was pleased that he should appeal to her 
even in this matter, whilst her heart ached. How 
, blind and stupid he must be, not to know that every 
word which showed his devotion to Teenie inflicted 
a wound upon her, by making her feel the more 
keenly that the love she craved for was given to 
another! But he trusted her ; he had accepted 
with blind fidelity the hasty renunciation she had 
made. He loved her so much that he never doubted 
her truth. Well, she would be worthy of his trust 
—but how cruel they all were to come to her in this 
crisis ! 

Those wicked feelings which had tortured her of 
late began to rise again ; but she would tramide 
them underfoot. She would help Waller and Teenie, 
and in their happiness she would find her own. 

Yet she felt very we.ak—ah, how she loved him ! 
She had never known till now how entirely her best 
thoughts and hopes were concentrated in him. 
Would Teenie ever love him so? She d.ared not 
answer that, for she feared doing injustice to Teenie 
—and she was to be his wife. But she was pro-ud 
now to think of the answer she hail given to 
Dalmahoy. Aye, she would try, and try very hard, 
to be worthy of Walter’s inconsiderate trust. 

She went indoors, le.aving P.ite unnoticed in the 
hall, and he looked after her with wistful eyes, 
sensible that there was something wrong. lie sat 
down and wailed, his eyes fixed upon the door of 
the room, his teeth showing more ferociously than 
ever. 

Grace wrote two brief letters—one to Walter, the 
other to Teenie. Then she went into the kitchen, 
followed by Pate, for he was privileged to go there. 
It was a bright, tidy place dish-rovers, polished 
to a degree, glistening on the walls ; hams and 
comfortable sides of bacon dependent from the roof, 
interspersed with netfuls of onions. The kitchen 
despotism of the cook was unknown to these 
simple folk, and the mistress was as welcome in 
that region as in any other part of her own house. 

“ Where is Habbie ?” she asked, looking round. 

“ Here, mem,” answered a voice, and the owner 
appeared from behind a clothes-horse, wiping his 
mouth—which was full—with the cuff of his co.al 
“ I hope I see you wecl.” 

“Thanks, Habbie. I want you to take these 
notes for me to Mr. Walter Burnett and to Miss 
Thorstbti.” 

“ Oo, aye, it will just'be ae errand, for I’m sure to 
find young Dalmahoy at the Norlan’ Head—he’s 


aye there ; and there’s fine clashes going round the 
country about him and Thorston’s lass. She’s a 
braw quean, mem, and I wouldna wonder if there 
was some truth in what a’ body says.” 

“I would like you to go to Dalmahoy first, 
though.” 

“ Very weel, mem ; it’s a gowk’s errand, but ony- 
I thing to obleege you.” 

j Grace repeated her instructions, and the man, 
; who had by this time got his mouth emptied, pro¬ 
fessed the most implicit obedience. As if determined 
to show that he could be brisk in her service, he 
finished his cog of ale at a gulp, seized his staff and 
bonnet, and made for the stable-yard as fast as his 
lame leg would allow him to go. 

lie found his donkey at the water-trough,looking 
rather melancholy ; and, inspired by the importance 
of his mission, he asked the ostler somewhat pomp¬ 
ously if his “ beast ” had got ,a feed. 

‘‘ He’s had a pickle str.aw and some thrustles,” 
said the man, laughing, and with mock respect 
holding out his hand as if for a fee. 

“ I’m obleeged to ye,” said Habbie, “ .and I’ll be 
owing you something at the fair.” > 

He mounted his steed and rode out of the yard— 
or court, as it is called—with more importance than 
the Laird himself. 


CHAPTER THE FOURTEENTH. 

“ THE roET.” 

Hapcik Gowk—G eikie was the name, but popular 
humour had transformed it into Gowk, the equivalent 
of a fool; and Habbie accepted the amendment 
without murmur—Habbie was a man of importance. 

Me w.ts a stout thick-set fellow; round cheeks and 
' pale grey eyes ; thin hair and shaggy be.ard ; a 
broken nose, with an emphatic turn-up at the point. 
Dress: a thrc.adbare tweed shooting-co,at, of speckled 
brown colour, with capacious pockets at either side 
and in the breast; the side-pockets seemed to be 
ahv.iys loaded, so that the coat hung heavily from 
the shoulders ; vest of similar material, and, in 
def.uiH of buttons, fastened across his breast with 
large pins, which were very conspicuous ; trousers 
of moleskin, w'ell patched ; .and a fur cap, somewhat 
■ greasy, and in several places scalded-looking. 

! He had been lamed in childhood ; he had been 
always “ half cracked," and consequently he had 
I never been expected to take part in the hard work 
; of his fellows. However, he learned to read and to 
I write : he bec.amc the recognised clerk to all the 
1 lads and lasses of the district, who from ignorance 
or shyness could not write their own letters. This 
circumstance, combined with the reading of Bums,, 
the Ettrick Shepherd, and other poets, whose works 
the minister lent him, and something in himself 
(vanity ?) made him a poet. 

He w-rote verse as well as prose for his patrons; 
and he 'was rewarded with more hearty meeds of 
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praise than most versifiers efnjoy. His lameness 
interfered with his progress; he got a donkey for a 
few shillings, and so he was enabled to travel 
throughout the country, independent and happy. 
He wrofc ballads—they were printed at the office 
of the Kingshaven Gasette, on long strips of 
paper—and his pockets stuffed with bundles of his 
own “ making,” he wandered about from house to 
house, and from fair to fair, selling his ballads at 
a penny apiece. Habbie, his donkey “Beattie’’ 
(named after “ the Minstrel and his verses were 
recognised as a part of all the local gatherings, into 
the midst of which he rode always with the same 
song— 

** I'm Habbie Gowk u’Kowaiidcn : 

Here's ballants for die maids and men 
I wrat 'cm wi* my ain pen.” 

On occasion he was ready enough with sly retort. 
At the house of a farmer, who soon after the death 
of his first wife had taken for his second spouse a 
woman who was a “ manager ”—that is, extremely 
stingy—and who covered her stinginess with ex¬ 
treme piety; the mistress entered the kitchen where 
Habbie, as a matter of course, was about to take 
his kail with the ploughmen. She was not pleased 
by the appearance of this ungodly interloper, and 
she insisted upon hearing the men say grace before 
they began their meal. Habbie got up and, re¬ 
membering the guidwife who was no more, said— 

Guid and gracious, she is gan 
Proud and saucy she’s cuiue h.imc , 

Cauld kail and Htllc btcacl — 

Oh, guid gracious, that she w.is dead 

Habbie was never admitted to th.it kitchen 
again. He did not care; his rhymes.md his gossip 
obtained for him a welcome in so many pLices. 

“ How do you make your ballads, Habbie?’’ said 
an aspiring poet to him one d.iy. 

'* Oo, 1 make my ballads best when I’m just lying 
on my back in a ley-field, chawing a carrot.” 

It was a free and joyful life he led, wandering 
from town to town, across the moors and tlirough 
the bosky glens, by the shore and over the hills. 
But there came a season when he was sick, and 
harvest whs bad, and poor Habbie and his donkey 
were like to starve. The Kingslmven Gas-works 
had just opened, and a time-keejicr was wanted. 
The provost and bailies—meaning kindly— thought 
that this would be an excellent appointment for 
Habbie. He could write well; he could sum a little; 
his lameness was no obstacle ; and so they offered 
him the place, making it a solemn condition with 
him that from that date forth hp would never attempt 
to write a line of verse. 

Habbie, weak with sickness, looked at his donkey, 
and for the donkey’s sake agreed. The provost 
would have had him sell the companion of his 
wanderings, but that was too much. He refused; 
so the provost yielded, and Habbie, with his don¬ 
key, entered upon the important duties of time and 


gate-keeper of the Kingshaven and Kowanden Gas¬ 
works. 

The provost congratulated himself upon having 
done a charitable action and reclaimed a vagrant. 
Habbie felt that he had sunk,very low in the world, 
but for the first week he was punctual and attentive 
to his duties—the weather happened to be misty 
and dull. The sun shone—Habbie became restless. 
Sitting on a high stool in the wooden box at the 
gate, the time-book before him, and rows of figures 
dazzling his eyes, he snatched up a scrap of paper 
and the stump of a pencil, inspired with the grand 
idea of turning the multiplication table into rhyme. 
He remembered his pledge, and with a sigh put 
I away the paper and pencil. The high walls which 
enclosed the gas-works looked to him like the walls 
of a prison. He began to feel as if he could not 
breathe in such a narrow space. 

At first Dubbiesidc was proud of his protdgd; but 
H.abbie began to make blunders and to drink. He 
was visited with remonstrances and warnings ; he 
was suspected of having resumed his bad habit of 
making rhymes, which would account for all his 
stupidity. He said nothing ; he tried to be sub¬ 
missive and to become a “ respectable member of 
the community,” as the provost put it. But he 
looked wistfully at Be.attic grazing contentedly at 
the roadside; then his eyes wandered over the 
I moorland, and to the blue headline of the hills. He 
never had any notion until now how hard it was to 
be respectable. 

He began to hate the works, to hate the smell of 
t.ar and gas, and to feel more and more oppressed by 
the high walls. In proportion his longing grew for 
the freedom of the old life, the sweet smell of the 
heather and the wild roses. 

A crisis came. He horrified the whole commu¬ 
nity, and nearly ruined the provost’s social position, 
by one wild declaration— 

“ What for shouldna dogs and donkeys ha’e sowls 
.-IS wcel as us ? aye, and even fleas for that matter ? 
They couldna bite in the next world.” 

It was impossible for honest folk to receive'gas 
in the manufacture of which a man of such terrible 
opinions had the remotest share. A meeting of the 
board of directors was called, and to attend it 
provost, bailies, and councillors were marching up 
the street, when they were startled- by wild shouts 
and laughter. 

A rabble of boys and girls were coming down 
from the direction of the gas-works, shouting, 
Laughing, and scampering about in the most riotous 
manner. In their midst was Habbie Gowk, 
mounted on his donkey, flaunting yards of ballads 
over his head, and crying at the pitch of his voice 
his old song— 

** I’m Habbie Gowk o’ Kowanden : 

Here’s ballants for the maids and men, 

I wrat 'em wi* mjr ain pen.** 
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Dubbieside and his companions were dumb with 
dismay and indignation. Habbie rode past them 
in triumph, shaking his ballads under their noses 
and laughirig in tlteir horror-struck faces. 

• He had broken bounds at last. Sunshine, moor¬ 
land, and hills, the heather and the wild roses, had 
carried the day against the dull walls and a sure 
dinner. Habbie returned to his old nomade kind 
of life, wrote his ballads and sold them as he best 
could, and took his chance with Beattie of bed and 
board wherever they-wandered. 

Nothing could ever tempt llabluc to try to be 
respectable again. Iti the first trial he had been 
utterly miserable. “ I’d ha’e been fit for the worms 
in another week,” he said, “ and I was beginning 
my ain epitaph when Beattie came to me ; sync 1 
just louped on his back, tcll’t the gas and the 
provost to gang to the deevil, and awa’ we came.” 

He was happy and contented in his way. He 
was much liked by the women, men, and bairns of 
the two counties in which he made bis rounds -the 
women for his gossip and songs, the men for his 
news and usefulness, the bairns for his fant.istic 
stories about witches, and brownies, and fairies. 
He carried letters and parcels from neighbour 
to neighbour; and :t.lthough lie rarely had a 
shilling of his own in his pocket, he was frequently 
trusted by the fanners of the outlying districts with 
large sums of money to deposit in the village bank. 
Drunk or sober, I-l.tbbie was never known to make 
a mistake in those monetary transactions. 

He made his way to Datmahoy and iniiuired for 
Maister Walter, but that gentlem.in was absent. 

“ 1 ken’d that fine,” said Habbie. ” but 1 just c.ime 
to please the Icddy. I ken where to lind him. 
Would you no like to buy my new b.illant, my braw 
lass? It’s about the bonny leddy o’the Dec. .She 
was just a quean like yoursel’, and she was guid 
and bonnie as you arc, and she married the laird’s 
strapping son, and sac became the leddy o’ his 
houses and lands.” 

“ There’s waur nor me has married a laird’s 
son,” said the lass, with a toss of the head and a 
twinkle in her eye. 

“And that’s true enough,” said Habbie, nodding 
gravely, “ for thae e’.cn of yours would tempt the 
duke himsel’, let alone a laird’s loon.” 

“ None o’ your havers 1” cried she, blushing and 
pleased, as she bought the ballad. 

After this stroke of business Habbie rode on to 
the Norlan’ Head, singing or brooding by the way, 
just as the humour seized him. 

CHAPTER THE FIFTEENTH. 

THE laird’s visit. 

“And what should the Laird want with me?” 
exclaimed Teenie, inclined to resent the somewhat 
authoritative message iriviting her to Dalmahoy. 

“ He didna say,” was Drysdale’s response, sitting 


in the gig, bolt upright and grim, " but I suppose*, 
he’ll tell you when you get there.” 

He unbuttoned the leather apron at her side, and 
waited as if for her to jump in. 

She hesitated—why, she could not tell—then she 
got her bonnet and shawl, and took the seat beside 
Drysdale. Ailie was proud of this new token of 
the Laird’s regard, and called her a “ saucy ted ” 
for thinking of saying no to the invitation. 

Drysdale said, “ It’s a fine afternoon.” 

Teenie said, “Yes.” 

Drysdale: “ Grand weather for the crops.” 

Teenie: “ Yes.” 

I’hat was all the conversation. He was a man 
who spoke little, except on occasions when he had 
reached his sixth tumbler, and then he became 
loquacious about the “ panoramy ” and his Canadian 
experiences. She was at this moment in a some¬ 
what fierce mood. Although she could not define 
the real reason, her spirit had rebelled at the air of 
patronage with which Dalmahoy had treated them ' 
on his visit to the cottage; and she had felt even 
more rebellious at the plain message delivered by 
Drysdale," The Laird wants to see you immediately.” 

Had it not been for the visit, she might have 
interpreted the message as Ailie did-as another 
mark of favour. But she could not do that. She 
fretted and felt angry whilst she complied. She 
wished that Walter or her father had been within 
reach, as cither might have saved her a good deal 
of vexatious wonderings. 

Habbie Gowk had taken a short cut across the 
moor, anil so he missed Teenie, or the letter he 
carried might have enlightened and encouraged her. 

As she drove up to the big house, she had an 
uncomfortable feeling that her plain shawl and’ 
bonnet, and her homely dress, were sadly out of 
keeping with the grandeur of this place, of which 
by-and-by she was to be the mistress. She would 
have liked to go round the other way, and to get 
in quietly by the back door. But Drysdale, acting 
upon instructions, drove up to the main entrance. 

'I hc ostler took the horse’s head ; Drysdale and' 
the footman offered their assistance to Teenie in 
descending, w'ith a sort of stiff civility, as if she had 
been some lady of importance ; but she ignored, 
their proffered services, and sprang lightly to the 
ground. 

.She was conducted across the big hall, and there 
again she felt a shrinking sensation, as if there 
were something discordant about herself in associa¬ 
tion with this place. But that only made her feel 
the more fierce and bold in her outward bearing, 

Dalmahoy received her in the drawing-room, a 
long narrow apartment, with high roof and heavy 
panels of 0 . 1 k, and crowded with dark stiff-backed 
furniture. It was an ancient, cold, and gloomy 
room, the furniture of which seemed to have been 
arranged by some painfully correct law of rule and 
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CfMnpass. Every chair, table, and lounge stood as 
i? nailed to its place, at an exact distance from the 
other, looking as if it never had been moved from 
its spot, and was never intended to be moved. 

Poor Teenie felt inclined to shiver as with cold 
when the door was thrown open, and she was 
ushered into this uncomfortable-looking chamber. 

^e Laird advanced with the most stately manner 
imaginable, and,quite in keeping with his sur¬ 
roundings, took her hand, and conducted her to a 
seat. She yielded, notwithstanding the wild desire 
which possessed her to turn and fly. She felt 
more and more chilled, more and more conscious I 
of the incongruity between herself and this, to her 
eyes, awfully grand place. i 

The Laird had wickedly calculated upon m.iking 
an impression of this kind, and he menially con¬ 
gratulated himself upon the success of his scheme | 
so far. He was painfully courteous in his manner 1 
of leading her across the room, as if she had been i 
a lady of royal blood ; she felt as if he were mocking I 
her as he bowed low when she sat down on the , 
couch, and expressed in a soft respectful tone the j 
extreme pleasure he experienced in receiving her at 
Dalmahoy. 

Teenie would have cried with vexation, only that 
was one of the arts of young-lad) ism she had never 
acquired. So she only sat staring at him, somewhat 
fierce in herself, and wondering what it all meant. 

He asked how she had been since their meeting ; 
inquired for her father, and for his “good friend” 
Alison. 

“What was it you wanted to see me forinter¬ 
rupted Teenie with her dis.igreeable frankness. 

The Laird was staggered for an instant, but he 
was equal to the occasion, and with corresponding 
frankness he answered— 

“ Thank you, Christina ; your honest nature re¬ 
lieves me of much difficulty. Now with ordinary 
ladies I would not have known how to approach the 
unhappy subject upon which I must spc.ak to you ; 
but you relieve me at once.” 

She did not know whether th.it was a coniphment 
or not; but she nodded, and s.iid- - 

“All right—go on.” 

Thought the Laird ; “ Cood heavens, how coarse I ” 

Said the Laird: “ Thank you again, Christina ; 
and I will imitate your charming frankness by tell¬ 
ing you what I want without the least circumlocution. 
It is about Walter.” 

“Yes,” she said, very meekly now. 

He drew a chair forward, aeated himself facing 
her, and spoke in a quite confidential manner. 

“ You know he is very young ; he is passionate, 
and not easily guided. It is therefore necessary 
that I, who have more than a father’s affection for 
him, and knowing how poor I shall leave him ”— 
he glanced round the room and at her, as if he 
could not expect her to understand how he, the 


master of that place, could be,poor—“it is neces¬ 
sary, I say, that I should look anxiously to his 
future, and endeavour to save him, so far as in me 
lies, from the consequences of his own folly.” 

“ Surely any father would do the same." 

The Laird was staggered again, and again he 
rose equal to the occasion. 

“ My dear Christina, I cannot expect you to 
enter quite into my views at once j but let me tell 
you, most fathers would leave an obstinate son to 
pay the penalty of his own blunders. I, however, 
wish to make the way of the future smooth for my 
son ; and 1 wish to spare him the humiliation of 
being the destroyer of an old and much-respected 
hmise.” 

I Ic was so grand, and he was so sincere, that she 
could only say in a d.ued way— 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well then, let me take things in their due order 
-it is most p.iinful to me, and it will vex yon ; but 
1 liclieve you love Walter.” 

•She moved uneasily ; she drew breath with diffi¬ 
culty, and her eyes flashed upon him savagely. 
That was a matter he had no right to touch upon. 

1 “ Hear me,” he ple.adcd very humbly, and that 

held her fast to the seat. “ It is because I know 
' you like him so much that 1 have asked you to 
^ come l.crc, that I might beg of you to save him 
fiom the ruin of all his prospects, from the toil and 
miser)- which he must endure if-” 

The L.iird made a grand pause, which he ex¬ 
pected to be effective. She only said in a quiet way— 

“ Very well, go on.” 

“ 1 f he marries you ! ” 

.She jumped up 

“ rie.ise hear me—it is for his sake,” he pleaded 
again, catching her hand and pressing her back 
upon the scat. “ I am going to confess to you 
something tliat will make me appear very mean in 
your eyes, but it is for his sake. When 1 con¬ 
sented to your marriage, I believed that you were 
the heiress to the great Methven estate. I like 
) ou, 1 respect you, but—I will be perfectly honest— 
that was why 1 consented to the marriage ; but for 
tliat mistake I would have refused my sanction as 
inucli for your s.ake as for his. You know that 
Grace \Vishart loves him ; she has wealth, and 
only you stand between them. That is why I have 
asked you to come here, that I might beg you to 
save me from remorse, which will make my few 
remaining years miserable—^to beg you to save him 
from—from what must be an unhappy union. Will 
you help me.?” 

“In what way.?” 

“ By refusing to marry him.” 

“ Did hejenow about this fortune you thought 1 
was to get ? ” 

The Laird hesitated, and then he told a lie— 

“Yes.” 
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She was standing up, very cold, and fierce, and 
scornful. 

“ And does he wish you to say this to me ? ” 
Dalmahoy also rose, agitated, hesitating, doubt¬ 
ful how far he might f^o without bringing upon him¬ 
self open disgrace. He was on the point of telling 
another lie—for he saw th.at she was ready to yield 
—when a man stepped between them with one %vord, 
full of pity, shame, and reproach. 


in 

“ Father!” 

It was Walter. He had entered unobserved by 
either party, in the excitement of the conversation. 
He had overheard the last two or three sentences, 
and he guessed the rest: they were full of bitterness 
and shame to him. 

He put his arm round Tcenie, and kissed her 
tenderly. 

I r.ND OF CMAFTEU THK FIFTEENTH. 



IN LAI) COMPANY. 


NE November morning, a good 
many years ago, I sat at brc.ik- 
fast in a London hotel, and 
tantalised myself with the sight 
of a cheque for two hundred 
. pounds, drawn to my order, not 
a penny of which was mine. I 
w.as one of the world’s martyrs, 
an honorary secretary, doomed 
to take any amount of trouble, 
.and get nothing for it but pri¬ 
vate abuse every day, an<l a public 
vote of thanks once a year—unless, 
indeed, this trip to London, witli 
necessary expenses paid, on the 
I M association’s business, miglit be con- 
sidered remuneration. In line weather, 
^9 and with a little rc.ady money of his own 
to spend, a young man to whom the life of capitals 
still has something strange and intoxicating about it, 
might so regard it. But in a sleety, foggy Novem¬ 
ber, and with urgent necessity for economy, he would 
probably prefer to remain at Iiomc. Two hundred 
pounds ! Supposing, 1 thought, it were only mine; 
1 should be able to buy that mare of Montgomery’s, 
who carried me so well with the fox-hounds when 
my own nag was lame. Montgomeiy would allow 
me forty pounds for the latter, that was hardly up 
to my weight. 1 could .also gel a hiecch-loadcr, a 
new invention then, but taken up strongly by the 
man over whose land I had my best shooting, and 
who grumbled so much at the line being delayed 
while I measured out and rammed down the powder 
and shot in the old fashion, that I began to fear for 
my welcome. And then there was a bracclet- 
But it would be tedious to enumerate all the 
methods which occurred to me of spending tlic 
money I had not got, as I ate and drank in leisurely 
solitary state, ogling the cheque. They were so 
numerous that I cumeat last to the conclusion that 
as the two hundred pounds would not suffice for a 
tithe of them, it was not worth having, and returned 
the magic bit of paper to my pocket-book with the 
restored ?quanimity of the fox when he made his 
famous'discovery about the grapes. Once upon 
a-but perhaps you may have heard the fable. 


Tl.iy-ilreams and breakfast over, I started to com- 
])letc the business upon which I had been engaged, 
.ind as payments were to be made it was necessary 
to cash the cheque. The b.mk upon which it was 
drawn was in a narrow street near Cornliill, and it 
struck me that there was even a larger crowd than 
usual in the main llioioughfaies as I threaded my 
w.ry eastwards ; or if not.a larger, a more stagnant 
crowd, not ebbing and .flowing in the ordinary 
I buoyant way. 1 seemed for once to be in a greater 
! hurry than other people, and felt very proud of the 
. fact. I expect Ih.il if any acquaintance had met 
me, the business-like gravity oi my features would 
have puzzled him, and he would have thought I 
' must have a wealthy Iwin-hrothcr in the dry-salting 
. line. 

i However, no one who knew me appeared, and 
i I reached the bank unaccosted—presented the 
I clieiiuc—said how 1 would have it—wondered, as I 
abv.iys do, how the clerk could hand over a sum 
exceeding his own income to a perfect stranger 
with such utter composure—crammed the notes into 
the inner breast-pocket of my coal—buttoned the 
coat up, and stepped with a sensation of even 
increased importance into the street. I had some¬ 
times heen worth robbing for a short period, but 
^ now 1 felt like worth murdering .as I passed along a 
cnnit into Cornhill, and so across the road, looking 
neht and left for a cab. 

Cert.iinly there were more people than I had ever 
seen there before, and they moved about more 
slowly. The large open space in front of the Royal 
1 Exchange was iilcrally lilloil. Endeavouring to 
! m.ikc my way through, I found the mass increase' 
in density, until at last I was fixed like a whaler in 
an ice-llow, amidst a motionless crpwd, evidently 
gathered for some purpose. 

What w.is it all about ? A voice, the owner of 
which was invisible, revealed the mystery. 

“ One penny, the olo pcrcession. Oo’ll ’ave the 
Lord M ayor’s Show for a penny ? ” . > 

Of course, the Lord Mayor's Show was in No¬ 
vember, and I had hit on the very day. No doubt 
it would pass that way presently, and I should have 
a chance of seeing it if I could only edge a little 
nearer to the front. It would have been better if I 
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had not had so much money about me, but that 
could not be helped now, and no one knew it. 

Thus I flattered myself at first; but presently 1 
did not feel so sure of that same desirable ignorance 
on the part of my neighbours. Where had these 
men all about me come from ? Stray glimpses of 
such beings I had sometimes caught, but here was 
a swarm of them. Were' they precocious boys, 
forced, in hotbeds of vice, or gin-stunted men? 
‘They’were small and lean, but seemed to expect to 
grow, for their clothes were made for average-sized 
adults. 'They were unkempt, sallow, and very dirty. 
Their ^it was slouching, and so far they were not 
unlike a certain class of professional beggars, for 
whom, however, they could not easily be mistaken. 
The mendicant wears a conventional piteous mask, 
whidi is so obviously a mask for any one who can 
observe at all, that he knows that the fellow makes 
a grimace (of spite if he refuse ; of derision if he 
give) the moment his back is turned. IJut these 
men had vicious, side-glancing eyes ; earnest lines 
seaming their features; ^ruel, relentless mouths. 
There was that look about them which charac¬ 
terises the beast of prey when hunted in his turn— 
a look of cunning and hatred. The motto stampted 
upon them seemed to be —“ A short life, and a 
hunted one, with one spring for revenge.” 1 did 
not suspect; 1 was certain that they were thieves, 
and'l could hardly doubt but what they were thus 
collected together, to the neglect of private enter¬ 
prise, amongst the watches and purses of the crowd, 
for some special purpose. 

4 ' When it first occurred to me that 1 might have 
■been watched receiving the money, and followed, 1 
attempted quietly to withdraw. It looked easy 
enough, for the beings who excited my suspicions 
were after all but a small knot comparatively, and 
beyond them on all sides seethed a mob of roughs, 
who were not clean or beautiful indeed, but who in 
all probability were not criminals. However, di¬ 
rectly my intention became manifest, a man hustled 
me, and immediately shouted out— 

“ Where are you a-shoving to ?” 

Second Thief: “Who arc you, 1 should like to 
know?” 

Third and Fourth Thieves : “ Wlio are you, I 
should like to know?" 

First Thief: “He thinks himself a [unpleasant 
term meaning very great] swell, a-knocking blokes 
about.” 

- At this point unpleasant terms overpowered 
coherency of speech. The policy of the thieves 
was sound. By raising the shibboleth of class 
prejudice they had enlisted the sympathies of the 
roughs, and I found myself in a position the most 
trying to the nerves of any I have ever experienced. 
To stand in the midst of a threatening, crowd, and 
see nothing but angry faces glowering at you, is a 
remembrance to haunt you if ever you have a fever 
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years after. No doubt the police sometimes exceed 
their duty, but ever since that day 1 have felt 
inclined to make a very great allowance for them, 
and it irritates me to hear them villified and carica¬ 
tured, for my position that day is theirs constantly. 
I too had laughed at them, but I would have given 
something for a glimpse of a broad pair of shoulders 
clad in blue at that moment. Fortunately I kept 
my temper and presence of mind. Without 
answering, without attempting to rush, I pressed 
steadily on through the surrounding mass. Button¬ 
ing my frock-coat still closer, 1 now kept my arms 
low, with the elbows square and the fists clenched, 
guarding that region of the waist so exposed to a 
disabling blow, and expecting attack; for do what 
I would, I could not get clear of the thieve^ who 
^clustered round me. Presently one of them sprang 
at me and made a snatch at my breast-pin. Being 
t.xll I was able to foil him ; but the attempt acted 
as a signal, and I was assailed on all sides, efforts 
being especially made to tear niy coat open. 

At this critical moment I saw an omnibus on the 
edge of the crowd, and about ten yards off, sta¬ 
tionary, evidently drawn up as a stand-point to see 
the procession from ; and on the roof were a party 
of soldiers, with white bands round their caps., 

“Coldstre<tms to the rescue!” I shouted as loudly 
as I could, forcing my way towards them. The cry 
attracted their attention. 

“ Don’t let me be robbed under your eyes i” 1 
cried. 

From their perch they were able to see what was 
going on. and down they came in a twinkling. 
There was a surging and much swearing; the 
dense rim of the crowd separated, and a fellow 
whose hand w.as on my collar went down before the 
flash of a red arm as though he had been struck by 
a battering-ram. 

The guardsmen attempted no arrests, but they 
cut me out and bore me back to the omnibus in a 
twinkling. I h.ad lost my hat, my clothes were 
torn, but the roll of bank-notes was safe, also my 
watch. The rogues had not even got lay scarf-pin, 
nor were my personal injuries worth mentioning-— 
a few bruises and a scratch, that was all. The 
guardsmen were immensely delighted with half a 
sovereign for beer—surely as small a salvage as 
has often been paid, especially as they lost their 
show', for the procession passed during the rescue. 

Damage to the clothes is soon rectified in 
London, unless you are absolutely penniless ; and 
when I had once got a cab I was all right, trans¬ 
acted my business, and left town on the following 
morning. 

I mentioned in my report the peril I had in¬ 
curred, hoping to stir to gratitude the association 
of which I am honorary secretary. I partially 
succeeded. They held a special meeting; and voted 
me unanimously—a new hat I LEWIS HOUGH. 
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MARGUERITE. 



HB LOVB.S ME WELL ! ’ 



, ■■ H I 

Maruurki rn //.^r a» a^t^r, miiipulls the Imzvs oui oni after anptler, tuuruturiag^ 
" He loves mv-lovc.s mv not '.-y’ui.'iir' tie last leaf with delight- 
Hc loves me ' —Faust. 


AYED flower, my fluttering heart's fate tell; I 
He loves me not ?—lie loves me well ? 

A leaf I pluck from out your round - 
O startled look of quick delight 


That flashed into his eyes, that night 
When mine his wandering glance first found’. 
As sweet a tale. O last leaf, tell— 

He loves me well 1 


2,'J3-Voi. rx. 
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Another—be the fear forgot 
That now I pluck—he loves me not! 

Not ?—loves me n<rt ?—and need 1 dread 
Ah t as I brushed b^nd her chair, 

His drawn to hers, they whispered there. 
So low, 1 caught not what he said— 

Nor »he ; would that could be forgot t 
He loves me not! 

Next picked, of sweetest hopes to tell, 
Your sweetness says, he loves me well; 
Yes, loves me well; why should 1 fear ? 
I knew, I felt him at my side, 

My partner, not to be denied— 

Not hers—as the next dance drew near; 
O last-plucked leaf, come quick to tell, 
He loves me well! 


Hope—^fear—each straight in each forgot, 
Thrice-evil leaf, he loves me not ? 

Alas ! alas! and is it true ? 

And did I see his laughing eye— 

1 on his arm—to hers reply,- 
As his to mine alone should do ? 

Come, last-drawn leaf, to tell me—what? 

He loves me not? 

White with my fear that petal fell— 

O red last leaf, he loves me well! 

Here let me pluck all sweetest thought; 

I know his hand pressed mine—I heard 
The tremble in his latest word ; 

What could be shown but what I sought ? 
Last leaf, I knew your fall must tell, 

He loves me well! 

W. C. Bennett. 


A ridp: for life in the “b.o.” 


HE anecdote I am going to tell 
you is word for word true, writ¬ 
ten down as told to me by the 
principal actor in it. It is not 
a very sensational one, as sen¬ 
sation goes in South America ; 
but I tliink it is interesting as 
showing what sort of adven¬ 
tures our “ younger sons” and 
tamely - bred youngsters go 
through when transplanted to 
try sheep-farming in the far 
South. And first a word of 
explanation as to the title. 
“ B.O.” is the Anglicised ab¬ 
breviation of Banda Oriental, 
as “ R.A.” is of Republica Argentina, the two being 
those large tracts of pastoral country on either side 
of the Rio de la Plata, the open uncultivated parts 
of which are called in English parlance the “ camp,” 
a free translation of the Spanish word “ campo,” or 
country, and answering to the Australian “ bush.” 

It was a lovely morning in the depth of winter, 
one of those we so often see in those countries 
when a hard hoar-frost has fallen during the night, 
and the whole camp as far as the eye can reach is 
a sheet of pure white rime. Even the trees belting 
the Santa Lucia river were that morning lightly 
frosted over, an event of rare occurrence, and 
denoting an exceptionally severe cold. The effect 
was perfect; but I don’t think I was quite in the 
mood to appreciate it. You’ll easily understand 
why in a moment. 

At the Arne Pm telling you about, the Revolution 
stirred up by the “ Blancos ” (the White or Conser¬ 
vative party) had been dragging on its “ fight and 


run away” tactics for more than a year; and 
horses, considered by the wild and undisciplined 
soldiery of both Government and Revolutionists as 
“ articulo de guerra,” or any one’s property, were 
getting awfully scarce. I had dwindled down to 
being the possessor of one solitary “mount,” a 
very fair specimen of his kind, which I valued 
more .at that time than all the “ Blink Bonnys ” 
and “ Gladiatcurs ” that were ever foaled. You 
see I knew too well that without him my flocks 
would stray no one knows where ; I should be un¬ 
able to kill a cow or bullock for home consumption; 
or, in fact, save my life in more ways than one. 

He was kept locked up right carefully in tf room 
of my house every night; and out of that room I 
took and saddled him at sunrise of this eventful 
day, with the intention of sallying out in search of 
any waif or stray in the shape of horseflesh that it 
might be my good luck to come across (when a 
fellow has been robbed of all his horses, it’s hard 
if he mayn’t suppose that any odd screw he may 
find about is part of his missing property), with 
which to hunt back such of my cattle, or brood 
mares, as might have strayed too far into neigh¬ 
bours’ land. 

Up in the .Sierras of Minas it had rained heavily 
some days before, and a large volume of water had 
come down the Santa Lucia river, which in its 
normal state is not at all formidable ; but which, 
after the heavy rains of winter, shows a wonderful 
capacity for swallowing up any unfortunate in¬ 
dividual who, not being much of a swimmer, dares 
to brave its strong current and curling eddies'. In 
front of my house the fords were too deep and the 
currents too rapid for any one, not on a jnatter 
of life or death, to attempt passing over; so I 
mounted my horse, and quietly trotted up-stream 
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over the long rolling hills, for six or seven miles, to 
a ford called “ Paso do la Calera,” which I knew 
would just be at a depth to allow me (kneeling on 
my saddle) to cross over on my horse-poaching 
expedition. 

We carry out thi adage of “ All’s fair in love 
and war” to the fullest extent as regards horse¬ 
flesh—that is, if the animal be not marked with a 
friend or neighbour’s brand. 

I got over safely, and dismounted to allow my 
horse to shake and partially dry himself before con¬ 
tinuing my somewhat dangerous quest; for not 
having seen any acquaintances from that side of 
the river for many days, I was entirely ignorant as 
to what military forces might be down there, or 
whether they were Blancos or Colorados. I knew 
there was a small force somewhere .about; for I 
had seen from my house groups of horsemen, vary¬ 
ing from three to eight or ten, moving in the dis¬ 
tance for some days past. 

Nattmally, I kept on the low ground—first, be¬ 
cause I knew any animals would be most likely to 
be there; as the sweetest grasses grow in the low, 
damp ground near the river; and, secondly, be¬ 
cause I could better avoid being seen by scouts, 
who are generally sent out from the encampment at 
dawn, to reconnoitre from the highest points for any 
sign of an enemy. 

The slight breeze was quite chilly — although 
thejwarmth of the sun as it rose higher was gra¬ 
dually melting the frost—so, feeling that both my¬ 
self and horse would feel the advantage of a little 
spurt, 1 set off at a gallop towards a bend in the 
river where I espied two or three horses evidently 
enjoying a feed of “granilla,” the sweetest grass 
the country produces ; and thinking I should make 
a good haul, I went right at them, when, to my 
astonishment, out of a clump of trees came a shout, 

“ Alto, ahi! ” (Halt, there), and I pulled up short 
on discovering a group of about twenty-five men. ] 
There was nothing for it but to trot towards them ; 
and as I did so, I recognised them as Blancos, 
by the light blue ribbon round their hats ; and to 
be a party commanded by Capit.an Maximo Ra¬ 
mirez, who, being cut off from the main body of the 
Revolutionists, had escaped to the woods with his 
men, and there remained in hiding for three weeks, 
until an opportunity should occur for him to join 
his commandant and the Revolutionary army. 
His men had nearly all been in my service at one 
time or another, in the varied capacities of shearers, 
horse-tamers, shepherds, etc. etc., so 1 felt quite at 
home with them at once, and entered into conver¬ 
sation. . They all had their horses saddled ; and a 
few loose ones were straying about, ready to be 
driven on before them on changing their camping- 
ground (fof these flying parties never sleep two 
nights consecutively in the same camp, and as often 
as not change twice in one night); and they were 


anxiously expecting the return of the " bomberos * 
(scouts) that Maximo had sent out at dawn. 

These were two young fellows whom I knew 
well, cousins to each other, Damian and Tenon Arti- 
gas, and who were nick-named respectively “ Toco” 
and “Pelado.” They had been bom in the dis¬ 
trict, and lived in it all their lives ; knowing every 
hole and corner in the woods and Sierras that could 
contain a sheep in hiding, much less a body of men 
and horses. I dismounted, and shook hands with 
several of the men, pulled out my cigar-case, well 
filled with “cigarritos de papel," and passed k 
round, continuing in conversation till one of the 
men observed that Toco and Pelado were so long 
returning that they must have found the coas^ 
clear, and gone to take “matd" at their aunt 
Anastacia’s ; and that if Ramirez saw no objection 
they might light fires, and do the same without 
danger, since the woods were dryish, and would not 
make much smoke. Maximo consented, and two 
groups speedily formed around the fires, the horses 
standing hobbled close by, and the lances stuck in 
the ground near each man’s horse. 

Half an hour might have passed thus in sucking 
“ mat(; ” (the native substitute for tea, partaken of 
through the medium of a hollow gourd and tube), 
the conversation being interlarded by bloodthirsty 
threats of what would be done should any unfor¬ 
tunate Colorado fall into their hands—threats of 
which a hand passed significantly across the throat 
was of the mildest type. Then the “ cafia ” (white 
rum) bottle was passed round ; and all were feeling 
uncommonly social and jolly, when a sharp cry 
from Victor Cejas made us spring to our feet. 

“ Ahi vienen, y apurados ! ” (Here they come, 
and in a hurry). 

And, true enough, we saw the two scouts, Toco 
and Pel.ado, galloping down a long slope towards 
us, at a pace which showed it was not for pleasure, 
but for life they rode. 

Jollity w.is over for the nonce. 

In less than a minute every man had seizea 
I his banco and “ terccrola ” (carbine) and was in 
I the saddle. S.aid I sweetly, “ Adios, muchachos ; I 
1 shall be seriously compromised if caught by any of 
. your enemies; and to judge from tlie way Toco 
1 and- Pelado arc riding, such arc not far off.” With 
I which, and shaking hands with Maximo, I turned 
my horse’s head up-stream at a hard canter. 

I 1 bad not gone three hundred yards when, cast¬ 
ing a glance behind, I saw my friends tearing after 
me as hard as their horses could lay feet to the 
ground; and behind them, coming over the crest 
of a hill about three-quarters of a mile off, at a 
gallop, a body of men some seventy or eighty in 
number, whom I judged to be Government or 
Colorado soldiers. 

No sooner did they sight us than, with a weird 
and strange yell, that came down the breeze with 
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a music M'hich sent« shiver up my spine, they ap¬ 
peared to hurry forward; and as I was by this time 
already mixed up among^ the stampedes of Maximo’s 
men, I knew well my fate would be most uncertain,’ 
notwithstanding that I was a foreigner, carried no 
arms, and had no party insignia; for on occasions 
of this sort men get so absolutely ferocious that 
they would not hesitate to “ ball ” my horse, take 
potshots at me, put six inches of lance-blade 
under m/ ribs, or play any other mild and festive 
trick, ending with a slit weazand, and afterwards re¬ 
joice at having been able to wipe out a “ gringo ” 
(foreigner) with impunity. 

Therefore 1 gave a chirrup to my horse, and 
away we went, a regular case of “sauve qui 
peut" for one and all. I never looked behind, 
but picked out the best and cleanest galloping- 
ground to the Paso de la Calera, where I knew, 
if once across the river, I could run for Don 
Melitos Piris’ bouse, and be safe ; for if the 
Colorados did see me arrive there, it would not 
matter, h? being a great Colorado partizan, and a 
staunch friend of mine. 

The many rations of grain my horse had eaten 
during the winter stood me in good stead now, 
for 1 found that without pressing him I kept at 
the head of the scattered column ; many of our 
party, badly mounted, gradually dropping behind, 
and slipping off their tired animals on the edge 
of the wood, where they ran into the scrubs on 
foot, leaving their horses and gear an easy prize 
to the enemy, and little caring for the loss of 
steed and saddle, so they could escape, swimming 
‘the river under cover of the night, and get to 
some friendly “rancho” with a whole skin. 

Two men, Luis Flores and Victor Cejas, both 
^equally well mounted with myself, came up, one 
. on either side of me; and as we galloped up¬ 
stream on the edge of the wood we came to a 
break, or open clearance, which led down to the 
ford called Paso del Bote, where the water was 
-running down smoothly and placidly, but at a 
-•terrible pace. The river at this spot was somewhere 
. about two hundred and fifty feet wide, and above and 
below the ford was confined between high banks 
-eovered with scrub and thorny “napinday,” whose 
. cruel curved thorns, conjoined with the slipperiness 
■ of the banks, made gaining the shore on either side 
a most difficult and painful matter to any swimmer 
who might miss the actual landing-place. Victor 
ihad been quickly undressing himself as we gal¬ 
loped along, making his clorftes into a long roll 
in his poncho, and tying them round his horse’s 
neck, preparatory to a trial at the P.aso del Bote 
iso called, like most matters in the B.O , because 
■there wasn't a boat there), and was endeavouring 
to persuade Luis and myself to do the same. I, 
however, hardly saw the possibility of the attempt, 
and preferred saving my “ recado ’’ (Spanish 


shddle), which was silver-mounted; for I was 
certain the stream would carry off my horse; and 
that even if I myself chanced to get across, it 
would be with the agreeable prospect of remain¬ 
ing in a hungry, half-drowned, and perishing- 
with-cold state the entire day, and part of the 
night. 

No ! Luis (a quondam friend and Fidus Achates 
of mine) and I determined to trust to horseflesh 
rather than water; so, as we wore as yet pretty 
well in advance of our pursuers, we pulled in to 
a trot for a few seconds, and saw oar friend 
Victor plunge into the turbid water, and swim 
beside his horse, holding on to the mane. They 
proceeded gaily enough for thirty yards or more, 
when the full force of the current turned the 
horse’s head down-stream; and notwithstanding 
Victor’s frantic eftorts to head him up again by 
splashing water in his ears and eyes, he had to 
let go and swim for dear life to the opposite bank, 
abandoning horse and gear to the mercy ol the 
stream. 

Meanwhile the fascination caused by Victor’s 
gallant struggle did not prevent us from keeping a 
weather-eye open on our pursuers, of whom some 
had remained behind, picking up the gear and 
horses left by those of our chums who had es¬ 
caped to the woods. By good luck Luis saw six 
men, however, who, well ahead of the others, and 
thinking themselves hidden by the trees, were 
making for us with pistol in the rein-hand, lances 
well poised, and coming along at a pace that told 
us their horses were “ all there.” 

“ Ahora, si, Luis, vamonos de veras 1 ” (Now, 
Luis, let’s go in reality), said I, giving my horse a 
cut on the flank which made him bound at least 
three yards on his way ; and then leaving Victor 
to his struggles, and with my faithful Luis at my 
side, we ran and were run for a matter of six 
miles, up and down hill, through swamp and over 
stones, “ neck or nothing ” (excuse the pun, for if 
caught our necks wouldn’t have escaped), these 
wild demons giving tongue after us with fiendish 
shouts of “ Ya ! ya ! ya! ” and occasional long 
shots at us. 

In a case like this the superiority of a grain-fed 
horse shows out so notably, both as to pace and 
“ staying,” that we were certain in the long run to 
last out half of our pursuers, and, could we reach 
the ford and get across safely before they caught us 
up, to make an easy stand, two to four. Indeed, 
more than probably they woyld not dare pass over 
after us, from fear of our having any protection on 
the other side. 

One individual, however, splendidly mounted, 
kept gradu.ally creeping nearer and nearer to us ; 
and 1 was sadly afraid that, should hq get within 
distance to use his “ boleadores,” I should be the 
victim, on account of being better dressed and 
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having a silver-mounted recado; therefore I 
begged Luis to have his “facon”(long knife) ready 
to cut the boleadores from my horse’s hind legs 
should it be necessary. His only reply was “No 
hay cutdado, patron” (Never you fear, sir); but, 
without fearing, I thought the event so likely that 1 
overhauled my pistols, and saw that the cliambers 
revolved freely, with the amiable resolve to hurt 
some one before I “ caved in.” 

Meanwhile four of our most persistent followers 
had hauled off, and left the race two to two, all of 
whom were going their best, when suddenly we 
heard six or eight shots behind and to our left, and 
casting a glance backwards I saw Maximo, on his 
light grey horse, with two companions, exchanging 
shots with four or five Colorados, thus putting our 
two pursuers almost between two fires. 

Luis was equal to the occasion, and shouted to 
me, “ Stop, Don Pope, let’s turn round and let 
drive at those two fellows before Capitan Maximo 
gets away, and you’ll see how they'll run.” 

As soon done as said. We charged straight¬ 
way, I revolver in hand, and he with a huge 
brass-barrelled, bcll-mouthcd instrument, called a 
“ trabuco,” well loaded with slugs, old nails, and 
odd etceteras. He reserved his fire for close 
quarters, and both yelling out some impolite ex¬ 
pressions, after the usages of the country, I fired 
a single shot, which had the effect of c.atising 
our valiant (?) pursuers to strike off to the left, 
dashing past Maximo and his friends, who, see¬ 
ing we had made a stand, turned and faced the 
enemy also. These now consisted of several well- 
mounted fellows, who showed every desire to 
swallow us up, had they only dared to wait until the 


rest of their comrades came up—or we had beet 
foolish enouj;h to abide that moment. The soldie 
of the South American republics, however, is bravt 
only when bravely led, or in single combat. Other- 
wise, in groups, without a leader, or with one o' 
faint heart, he is nowhere ; and such was the cast 
with our present opponents, who, seeing we intended 
to make an effort and retreat with a determined 
aspect, or sell our lives dearly, merely hovered 
round us as we galloped on, turning every now and 
then to menace them again. 

Thus wc arrived at last at the Paso de la Calera; 
and my friends allowing me to pass over first, I 
galloped up to Don Melitos’, thanking my stars 
that I had escaped with a whole skin, and vowing 
for the future never to attempt horse-poaching on 
debateable ground. 

The results of this miniature “ Bull Run ” were 
that Toco and Pclado turned up at ray house on 
foot at about 11 p.m., having swum the river and 
been in the woods till nightfall, and asked per¬ 
mission to sleep in my wool-shed. Poor Victor 
turned up at night at one of the shepherd’s huts, 
in the costume of Adam beiorc he was induced to 
taste that unlucky fruit. Maximo and the rest 
got away as best they could, with the exception 
of two poor fellows who were found some time 
afterwards in the woods, barbarously lanced, and 
with their throats cut from ear to e.ar. 

Such is life in the 15.0. for those who wdl 
attempt “ gauchadas ” like mine in revolution 
time; and to them my solemn advice, after 
twenty years’ residence in the country, is the 
same as was given to the bachelor about to 
marry : “ Don’t 1 ” 


THE LABOURER IN LINCOI.NSHIRE. 

f and above the usual land- 13 th, this being “Old May Day;” just as some 
marks of the Lincolnshire almanacs tell us January 6 th is Old Christmas Day. 
peasantry — “Caistor P.dm- However this may be, the Lincolnshire year for 
sun Fair,” “’Orncastle ’Oss tenants, farm and domestic servants, begins on May 
Fair,” and the like — one 13 th, and January 1 st is completely disregarded, 
incomparably transcends the Consequently no slight amount of activity is caused 
oidinary days of the year, in the county as often as May Day comes, some 
and that is May Day. In sketches of which, together with the usages of 
the agricultural mind harvest service there, we will endeavour to put on record, 
alone can be compared with Many farm labourers arc engaged in Lincolnshire 
May Day time. Perhaps more anxiety is caused by the yc.rr, and they are then termed “ confined 
to the farmer *and his spouse by the latter epoch Labourers,” living in cottages belonging to their 
than by the former ; for it is now possible, by the masters. These men arc not paid daily wages, but 
aid of machinery, to secure the crops in toler.ablc a fixed annual sum, thus escaping the incon- 
condition, whatever the weather may be, but vcnience caused to the day-labourer by wet days, 
year by year servants and labourers become j when he must remain idle. On the other hand, as 
more difficult to obtain and to manage, emphati- he is a party in an agreement, the confined labourer 
cally grow more “ orkurd.” By a curious per- is precluded from “ striking ” during his tenancy, 
versity May Day in Lincolnshire does not mean, as well as froiii the temptation of exacting his own 
as a plain man W'ould think. May 1 st, but May remuneration at harvest time. Every May Day 
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changes occur amongst these men. They must all 
leave their abodes on the 13 th exactly, in order that 
the men hii^ in their places may enter into posses¬ 
sion at once. Consequently one of the most usual 
sights of the county at May Day consists of numbers 
of waggons, lent either by the farmers engaging or 
those patting with the confined labourers, filled 
with a motley collection of household furniture, 
while the fiunilies to which these goods belong walk 
by the tfidl. This Hegira of the old and sedate 
labourers with their children is very gravely and 
quied^ performed, in strong contrast with the noisy 
proceraings of the younger men and women 
servants. 

These invariably leave their places of service on 
the. 14 th, the women quitting house-work, and the 
plough-lads (who do not become confined labourers 
till they are married or arrived at, say, twenty-five 
years of age) leaving the foremen’s houses in which 
they have lodged during the last year. They, too, 
it should be explained, hold a middle position in 
the scale of agricultural labour in Lincolnshire. 
Without the liability to loss of work on rainy days, 
like the ordinary labourer, they have not arrived at 
the dignity of possessing houses of their own, and 
freedom from surveillance, like their confined 
bretl\ren. They sleep at their master’s foreman’s 
house, and are provided by him with victuals, con¬ 
sisting generally of unlimited supplies of bread, 
milk, and bacon, and a certain amount of beer each 
day. The foreman, too, sets them their work each 
morning, either to plough, harrow, etc., or to take 
(gom to the nearest market town in the above- 
mentioned waggons drawn by straining te.ams, and 
to bring back coals or linseed cake. Besides this 
their duty is to see to the horses of the farm, morn¬ 
ing and evening, so that they arc kept well 
employed. 

It is astonishing, with so much open-air work 
and such good supplies of food, how a miserable 
starveling of thirteen, who perhaps leaves behind at 
his father’s cottage a family of eight or nine little 
brothers and sisters, improves in appearance .after 
his first year of such service. A strong spirit of 
restlessness pervades these lads, and unless an 
increase of wage sufficient to tempt them be pre¬ 
viously offered by the masters, they all leave them 
on “ Pack Rag Day," as they facetiously call the 
14 th. Like sailors just put ashore, or lads brc.aking 
up for the holidays, they are in the gre.atcst spirits, 
and having money (their annual wage) in their 
pockets, naturally make their way to the nearest 
town, where plenty of dissipations and bad com¬ 
panions are on the look-out for them. But too 
often “A fool and his money are soon parted” is an 
adage then seen exemplified in their case. The 
public-houses are full, fiddles (the modern substitute 
for “the Lincolnshire bag-pipes" mentioned bv' 
Shakespeare) sound, and dancing, laughter, and 


horse-play abound everywhere—in the inns, the 
fields, the streets. 

We cannot say that Lincolnshire is a pleasant 
county to live in during this qnnual Saturnalia. 
It lasts a week for the most part, the lads and 
lasses then entering upon their new places. Every 
poor family looks upon this week as the holiday 
of the year. It reunites brothers and sisters 
round their old hearths, and forms a complete break 
in the business of the farming calendar. 

A natural incident of this general move of 
servants is a thorough cleaning of houses and 
furniture, before the old hands go 'and new ones 
enter. April and the beginning of May are thus 
the most disagreeable weeks of the year to all old 
bachelors, easy-going heads of families, or people 
desirous of their belongings being left 'where they 
can find them. Soap and water and blacklead are 
devoutly worshipped during these w’eeks as the 
fetishe of the Lincolnshire lower classes. The 
horrors of the Middle Passage are a joke to this 
dreadful spring cleaning. Be the weather what it 
will, it must go on, the natives think ; and as 
unless it is thorough it is nothing, the right course 
is to turn everything in a house out of doors at once, 
to suspend bhankets from windows, and lay the 
feather-beds next the flower-beds on the lawn. 
Fancy painters and paper-hangers at work in dining 
and drawing-rooms, and plenty of buckets of white¬ 
wash left in every dark passage for the unwary to 
fall over, and a stranger may collect a faint image 
of the agrtlmens of the Lincolnshire spring cleaning. 
It must last at least a fortnight, to be en rigle, but in 
most houses it continues for the month preceding 
May Day. The males of each household generally 
fly the country during the infliction, and to make a 
call on a neighbour in April is esteemed the height 
of bad taste. It will serve such a boor right if the 
lady of the house herself open the door to him with 
a cloth fastened round her head, and her complexion 
improved by splashes of whitewash. When the 
men return home they can find nothing they want; 
whips, guns, books have disappeared. “ What else 
can you expect?” the notable housewife will say, 
“everything must be remblcd [moved] at May 
Day!” 

For the fortnight preceding this august epoch, 
that blot of agricultural districts the Statute Fair 
is held in turn at the different towns round each 
village. It is scarcely necessary to depict the 
dangers which these statutory hirings bring with 
them to the young of both sexes who attend them. 
It always reminds us of a white slave market, to 
see the licence and roughness of manners which 
prevail at these “Mops.” In many cases the 
clergyman has to grieve for the boy or girl hitherto 
steady at school and well-behaved on Sunday. 
The Statute Fair, with its flood of bad examples, 
and the strength of its temptations, too often sweeps 
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away the modesty and orderly behaviour of youth, 
and then a false shame forbids the good habits of 
the past being resumed. 

It is matter of great thankfulness to all who are 
interested in the social welfare of Lincolnshire 
servants, that evert the farmers are now turning 
against the immorality and contagious vice which 
too commonly attend the Statute Fairs. They have 
been much reduced in number of late years, and it 
is to be hoped that the next generation at latest 
may see their extinction. Lads and lasses gene¬ 
rally engage themselves at such fairs for the next 
year, and receive a “ pheasant-penny,” as they call 
it (f.tf., a fastening penny), from their new masters. 
Of course this shilling often augments the gains of 
the '• Blue Boar.” That quiet hostelry at other 
times is now filled to suffocation with pushing 
noisy crowds of young men and girls. A fiddler or 
two have been retained, and dancing commences 
early in the afternoon, while the partners refresh 
themselves with huge mugs of beer, and eat ginger¬ 
bread and nuts - in quantities which show what 
admirable digestions are engendered by constant 
open-air, exercise. The brawls and disturbances 
which ensue at dusk may be left to the reader’s 
imagination. 

After a servant is once engaged, his or her master 
cannot in any subsequent fit of pique dissolve the 
contract. We have heard of a housemaid replying 
to her master who wished thus to dismiss her, while 
she refused to leave, “Nay, you have summered a 
bad cawf [calf], you may winter it now as well!” 

It cannot be said that this annual holiday of 
May Day in Lincolnshire is fraught with many 
benefits to the county. Lasting as it does for a 
week (during which almost every farm - house is 
left empty of servants, and its owners congratu¬ 
late themselves if they can secure the help of 
even an old woman from the village), it implants a 
general restlessness in the minds of the servants. 
May Day is their chief topic of conversation for 
months before it comes, and the notion of obtaining 
a new place and more w.ages thus familiarising 
itself amongst them, they are only too ready to act 
upon it. Where good places, it may be, have been 
left for some years annually by a girl or a boy, 
gradually they deem it neccss,ary to give up their 
situation every year, enjoy their week’s liberty (or 
licence), and know that they are tolerably certain 
to obtain a good place in a new locality afterwards. 
How fatally these unsteady habits react upon their 
work must be self-evident, as.well as the bad effect 
this instability of character produces upon rural 
districts. All the influences which have been 
brought to bear upon the labourer during the year 
in order to teach him soberness, and even higher 
virtt«e$, are at once overwhelmed by May Day, and 
the village philanthropist must begin his work 
afresh with a new generation of young men and 


women, certain that his efforts will meet with the 
same fate next year. 

The general unsettling which May Day causes 
through the county can hardly be exaggerated, and 
the character of its natives is anything but im¬ 
proved by it. Gratitude must greafly die out when 
year by year all old ties are thus suddenly broken, 
and the strength of friendship itself is severely 
tried by the strain to which this Saturnalia exposes 
it. The good old relations which almo^ took the 
form of family ties as time passed on between 
farmer and labourer, are now rudely broken in 
upon, while mutterings and actual deeds of “strikes,” 
and “ higher wages,” and “labourers’ unions," effec¬ 
tually estrange the two, whose true interest it is 
always to work together amicably. 

Another common sight of May Day in this 
county is a couple of young people (followed by two 
or three more pairs of friends of their own age—never 
by their parents) going to church to be married, or 
perhaps, if it be evening, walking with all their 
friends to their new home in the next parish. In 
consequence of the before-mentioned arrangements 
for hiring servants, marriages amongst the working 
classes in the county invariably take place at this 
time. M any other changes in life amongst them are 
then entered upon. Thus a tall stalwart labourer 
recently came to us at May Day, for a recommenda¬ 
tion to enable him to become a policeman. 
Knowing him to be somewhat “corf-hearted” (as 
the vernacular calls “calf-hearted”), though his 
Stentorian laugh would shake the village when a 
good shot was made at the skittle-alley, we deemed 
it necessary to ask a few questions as a preliminary. 
“ What would he do supposing he saw thieves 
running off from a house ?” With a knowing smile, 
be replied. “ Whoy, I should just let ’em run 1” 

This was speaking so “ like an ancient and most 
quiet watchman,” so like a man well furnished with 
Dogberry’s philosophy, “The most peaceable way for 
you, if you do take a thief, is to let him show himself 
what he is, and steal out of your companj^,” that he 
seemed an eminently discreet man for the post. 

When it is considered that so lately as i8i6 a 
book could be published on Lincolnshire caUed 
“Terra Incognita,” and that even now Lincoln^re 
is more unknown to the rest of England than al¬ 
most any other county, people having vague ideas 
of its being half fen and half huge drains, these 
particulars respecting its spring customs may not 
be deemed uninteresting. It is satisfactory to be 
able to add that its natives, even if they are the 
very people whom the poet had in view when he 
wrote of the penitiis toto divisos orle Britannos, 
are always as ready to give a warm welcome to 
any friends who may visit them from other shires, 
as they are to receive any ^enemies who should 
venture to land on thdr low sandy sea-board.. 

M. G. WAi:iuN& 
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CTAPTBR THE SIXTEENTH. 

SHADOWS. 

The position was awkward, and there was silence 
for a minute. The Laird swung his glasses in 
pendulum fashion and regarded the others inno¬ 
cently, like a man who is aware that his conduct 
is liable to misconstruction, but whose conscious 
rectitude sustains him in the hour of trial; he was 
wishing he could discover whether or not Walter 
had heard that little fib, and he was in a m.inncr 
glad that the second one had not been uttered. 

Walter had heard h. 

Teenie drew back a step, putting his arm away 
fr^ her, looking at him with those clear far- 
seeking eyes of hers. She saw that he was very 
calm, although his face was pale. It was said of 
him by his brothers and sisters that he was most 
resolute and most unmanageable when he was 
quietest. But she was looking fartlifer. She was 
striving to get a glimpse of that future which 
Dalmahoy had represented in such dismal colours. 
She was striving to discover what it was right for 
her to do after the appeal just made to her. Was 
she to ruin his prospects ? Was she to make him 
uiihappy ? Was she to risk that ? 

Her heart craved for him in such a wild pas¬ 
sionate way that she was ready to dare anything— 
but not if he were to suffer by it. She had never 
known anything approaching to fear until now, 
and she did fear; but it was for him, not herself. 
Slowly the sense of the utter change in herself 
dawned upon her; but how quickly the change had 
been effected! Her very love was the source of 
her new-born cowardice. 

Was it the mistake about that fortune which had 
tempted him to speak ? And was he going on with 
the engagement out of pity to her ? She could and 
would do anything because she loved him, but she 
would not have anything for pity. 

She put the thought—or suspicion—into words, 
and asked him— 

“Were you thinking about the siller when you 
made me so glad ?” 

He took her hand, pressing it warmly. She 
could not doubt that his heart was in his words. 

“ You are my fortune,” he said smiling. 

He was ambiguous, but he could not tell her that 
his father had stooped to a falsehood, 

“ But the Laird says- 

He held up his hand, stopping her. 

“My father is very kind to me; he is only 


anxious that 1 may have a successful career. Yon 
must not blame him, or be angry with him, if he 
has said anything to vex you. 1 have been up at 
Drifmliemount to-day, and the cottage will soon be 
ready for us.” 

Teenie had nothing more to say. 

“Very well, Walter,” said the Laird in an in¬ 
jured tone ; “ I have done my best to save you, and 
Christina would have helped me, but for you. I 
wash my hands of the whole affair from this day 
forth; and all I have to say is, that whatever 
happens, you cannot blame me. I regret having 
interfered.” 

Dalmahoy bade Teenie good-bye, somewhat 
pompously but kindly, and marched out of the 
room, glad enough to escape without any exposure, 
whilst he was satisfied that he had been doing only 
his duty. 

“ I wish I knew what to do,” excli^imed Teenie. 

“ There is nothing for you to do but to get ready 
for our wedding, and to prepare yourself to settle 
down into the humdrum ways of the wife of a poor 
country minister.” 

“ You say that just to please me.” 

“Of course I do, for in pleasing you I please 
myself.” 

She was not satisfied, but she couId_ not argue 
with him. He proposed that she should see his 
sisters. He had told them of the marriage, and 
they were most anxious to congratulate the bride. 

“No,” said Teenie very decisively, “I will see 
no more of your folk to-day. I want to get back to 
the Norlan’.” 

She almost shuddered as she glanced from one 
end of the long dark room to the other. The shafts 
of light which penetrated it through the three high 
and narrow windows, served only to make the 
shadowy reeesses and corners appear the more 
gloomy. “ There should be fires here,” was her 
mechanical reflection ; her thoughts were far away 
from the subject. 

He was sorry, but he did not attempt to persuade 
her; she had been too much tried and agitated 
alre.ady. He got the gig and himself drove her 
home. She was glad to have him with her, glad 
to feel that he was near her, although she scarcely 
spoke a word. 

They found the skipper, telescope in hand, trying 
to make out the character of a brig whic^ was 
passing far out at sea ; Alison standing at the door 
knitting, and listening to Habbie Gowk, who, seated 
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on a tub which he had turned upside down for that i Grace’s name confronted her at every turn, and 
purpose, was busy explaining the comparative j made her feel angry without the slightest apparent 
merits of Dorking and Brahma-poutra hens as 1 reason. Walter was already reading his letter, and 
egg-layers. I she could see that it pleased him very much, for 

“ There they are ! ” he criedi jumping up and j he was smiling—admiration and gratitude in the 
almost knocking Alison over the doorstep in his smile. 

excitement. “ I ken’d I would find them together. Teenic went into the house. 

They’re a braw pair. They were just made for “ You ha’e gotten the brawest lass in the twa 

ither.” counties, sir—and the best, if you only guide her 

He hobbled forward as Teenic alighted. ' right.” * 

“ I wish you mucklc joy, hinny, and a lang life,” ' “ I’ll try, Habbic, thank you,” said Walter with a 
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he said heartily. Then in an undertone, as if it ■ 
were a secret of deepest importance, “ I’m going to ! 
make the best ballant that I ever made for your i 
wadding." ! 

Hoots ! ” cried Teenie, and was passing into the 
house—rather displeased than otherwise to discover 
that her nfiarriagc was .already the common talk of 
the town and district—when Habbie begged her to 
wait a minute. After pulling out several bundles 
of his songs, scraps of dirty paper, and bits of cord, 
he at last found the letters. 

“ That one’s for you, and that for you, sir—from 
Miss*Wishart.’’ 

Grace again 1 Teenie was ready to crumple the 
letter in her hand without reading it. Somehow 


short laugh ; but he did not feci so light of heart 
as he had done a few days .ago. That question of 
guiding her right— of guiding himself right—was- a 
very serious one. 

Teenic was up in her room reading the letter ; it 
was full of kindly, generous thoughts. It told her 
that the writer was coming to sec her, to offer help 
in the arrangements for the wedding ; warned her 
that she was not to be distressed if she found the 
Dalmahoy family a little cold at first, and implored 
her to think of Grace Wishart as her true and 
devoted friend under all circumstances. 

If Teenie had only got that letter before her in¬ 
terview with the Laird, she would have been 
pleased by it; she would have appreciated the un- 
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selfish nature of the trriter, -and she wauid not have 
been so mach ddjpressed bjr the scene at Dalmahoy 
But tecOi^lBg it' now !>>-she felt pity in every word, 
and she hated - pity. She did not want to be 
{ntied by anybody, and least of all by her t Sb 
was inclined to resent the letter as an intentional 
aifi-ont^ arid yet she could not forget the brave self- 
sac^eing spirit of Grace; she could not forget th< 
afiectidnate welcome she had received ifrom her 
and’she could not doubt her truth. Hut all thi: 
upset Teenie, and put her out of humour. Shi 
had been accustomed to find things so straight 
and plain in the life she had hitherto led, that 
she could not understand people saying one thing 
and-meaning another; and yet that was what the 
Laird had done. Radiating from him, all the 
world seemed to be condemning her for agreeing 
to become Walter’s wife. Well, why did they not 
say it outright, and let her understand the position ? 
She liked Dalmahoy for one thing—he had spoken 
plainly at last. But sniffs, and sneers, and fore 
boding shakes of heads,' she could not under¬ 
stand them, and she hated the people who used 
them. 

She had cried out to Walter, “ I wish I knew 
what to do.” 

In lier blunt way she pulled herself up, and 
asked the question— 

“ Wouldn’t it be best just to say that I’il no have 
him?” 

And so end it all. End it all ?—how her poor 
heart trembled at that! and how blank and weary 
the whole world looked under that light! If she 
could only reach that something beyond the pre¬ 
sent life, that mysterious something for which she 
had so often looked far across the sea, which she 
never found, and never yet realised in her own 
mind, she might have ended It all. But he liad 
come and told her of his love, and that had seemed 
to be the something for which she had been craving, 
until these doubts and warnings made her sensible 
that she had not yet attained the mysterious some¬ 
thing for which she yearned ; yet her heart craved 
for him, and she could not give him up. 

She would not give him up. The fierce spirit 
which rebelled against everything like coercion, 
rose within her, and she resolved to marry him in 
spite of every opposition and counsel. Then came 
the meekness, and to her strange cowardice, when 
she thought of him, and of the Laird’s w'ords, that 
he would ruin all his future prospects if he should 
marry her. 

If he should marry her ! It was very hard for 
her who loved him so, to decide how to act, when 
he was so persistent in declaring that his whole 
happiness lay in her hands, that she alone could 
make his future bright and prosperous. 

What did he mean, if it was not what she wished 
him to mean? She beat her hands helplessly, 
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against the air; she cried for guidance and for 
helpand then the burthen of the. o^d song re> 
turned to her—she loved him, and she could not 
give him up. 

All this time Walter was waiting patiently to see 
her before he should return home. 

“Don’t think anything about what my father 
said,” he whispered to her when she came to him ; 
“it is his anxiety to see me comfortably placed 
that made him speak. We’ll go up and see the 
■house to-morrow.” 

CHAPTER THE SEVENTEENTH. 

DRUMUEMOUNT. 

They w.alked up the hilt together, toward.the little 
squat grey church at the top. There was still a 
shadow lying across Teenie’s heart, and the bright¬ 
ness of the day did not dispel it. She tried to hide 
it from him, and failed. Walter was making an 
honest effort to win her back to the old free and 
fearless nature. 

Above them, a pale blue sky, diversified with 
mountains of fleece, fringed with bright silver; 
behind them, the sea, glistening white and green, 
heaving gently, and singing ;its song, which is al¬ 
ways merry or sad according to the humour of the 
listener ; the scrambling houses of Rowanden, and 
the ever-changing group of men, women, and chil¬ 
dren on the shore ; the wind sweeping up with its 
salt savour from the sea, and whistling coldly in 
their ears. 

Before them, a yellow tortuous road, hedge- 
bound, and winding over a hill that would have 
been bleak and barren, but for the small plantation 
of firs and evergreens growing around the manse— 
planted there to protect the house from the sliarp 
blasts of “ the razor.” 

The cottage which the new minister was to 
occupy was on the opposite side of the road from 
the old manse, surrounded by a thick hedge and a 
few evergreens, but unprotected by any trees, except 
a few apple-trees in the garden at the back. But it 
was a pretty place, of modern construction, and 
with many conveniences : it had been erected by a 
retired officer, who had lived only a few years to 
enjoy his residence. It faced the sea, and the 
ront wall was covered with roses and honey¬ 
suckle. 

The lovers walked leisurely upward. Walter 
made fun of the winding road and the hill, play- 
ully telling her that it was an emblem of their 
uture career—always a toil up-hill towards home ; 
but he would be quite contented if he might walk 
always hand-in-hand with her as they .were doing 
now. 

“ Are you sure you will always be content with 
hat? ” she said, looking at him quickly. » 

‘ Sure ? ”—he was going to answer lightly, but 
he saw that she was very earnest; and so he spoke 
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gravely and tenderly: “ As sure, Teenie, as a man 
Can be of anything in his own nature. 1 cannot 
foresee, because I cannot understand, any change 
in my views on this subject. This is what I desire, 
this is what 1 seek—simple life with you and my 
books, trying to do well ourselves, and trying to 
help others to accept life and its troubles humbly, 
hopefully, and gratefully." 

“Did your father say anything more about— 
about me ? ” 

He did not like the question ; but he answered it 
frankly. 

“ Yes, he took me to task again last night, and 
repeated a number of unpleasant counsels and pos¬ 
sibilities which are no doubt true enough to him, 
but they are not true at all to me.” 

“Why?” 

“Because we look at things from entirely dif¬ 
ferent points of view.” 

Silence. He did not Uiink it necessary to tell 
her how his father had spoken of her and of the 
engagement. 

“ It is all veTy well just now,” the Laird had 
said, “ the heat of enthusiasm and calf-love is upon 
you. But I tell you, I know what the world is, I 
know what human nature is, and you will rei)ent. 
You will be sorry for having despised my counsel, 
when it is too late. We have not got into the 
millennium yet; and human nature is much the 
same to-day as it was yesterday, and will be to¬ 
morrow. You think I do not understand your 
character; but I do, better than yourself. You 
are as ambitious as the devil, and six months hence 
you will find this girl a weight upon your wings, 
utterly preventing your rising from the ground, and 
you will hate her. What do you say to that ?” 

“ I would say that, in regard to us, it is extraor¬ 
dinary” (smiling incredulously). 

“ Much worse—it’s true,” said Dalmahoy sharply. 
“ However, you know my principles; 1 have 
bothered myself more than usual over this affair. 
I don't like to be annoyed, and 1 won’t be annoyed 
by it any more.- Do as you please, only don’t 
blame me. 1 have done my best to save you ; I 
have asked Grace, and she refused to help me ; 
I have asked the girl herself, and she refuses, 
which she would not have done if she had cared for 
you in the ridiculous way you fancy.” 

“ She acted very bravely and honestly, sir ; she 
would have yielded to you but forme.” 

“ Quite so ; I have nothing to say against her. I 
have done with the whole affair. Only there’s a 
lesson I have learned from it—one is never too old 
to learn—and by which you may profit in your new 
career.” 

" Yes, sir." 

“ It is that Methven affair which has taught me 
the lesson—believe nothing that you hear, and only 
half what you see; and then there will be a chance 


of your getting on comfortably through the world 
without offending your neighbours.” 

With.that sententious qtterance the Laird dropjied 
the whole affair, and satisfied that he was duly 
consulting the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number—he as usual being in the majority—^he 
turned to his own enjoyment. 

Walter could not repeat all this selfish counsel to 
her. He opened the little wooden gate, and they 
entered the precincts of their future honte. The 
workmen were busy in the house, painting, paper¬ 
ing, and carpentering. The grandchildren of the 
old bed-ridden minister, whose place Waltw was to 
take, attracted by the bustle, were romping about 
the empty house. One chubby little fellow was 
standing near the doorway with a yellow basin 
and a clay pipe, earnestly blowing soap-bubbles to 
his own intense delight, and occasionally cheered 
by the approval of his brothers and sisters when 
they happened to be near him in the course of their 
game of hide-and-seek. 

This was to be the parlour and dining-room; 
that was to be the drawing-room, with the window 
opening to the garden ; and here in the comer, 
with the two windows, one to tlie road and the 
other to the garden, was to be his study. Up¬ 
stairs were the bed-rooms, small but cozy. And 
so on. 

After they had explored the house, and acknow¬ 
ledged the grinning salutations of the workmen, 
they went out to the garden. Behind the house 
they had a good piece of ground for potatoes and 
cabbages; and if they required more, the neigh¬ 
bouring field might be rented. In front there was 
a fair space of grass for bleaching and croquet, and 
as much space for flowers qs they were likely to 
require. 

They sat down, she on a garden roller, he on the 
edge of a wheelbarrow. Before them, the slope of 
the hill and the glistening sea; behind them, the 
rose-covered cottage, and the little fellow blowing 
his soap-bubbles. 

“ We will be very h.appy here, Teenie; don’t you 
think so ? ”, 

Up went a bubble, wavering in the inconstant' 
wind, gleaming with all the colours of the rainbow 
—then suddenly falling upon the ground, a drop 
of soap and water. 

“ Ay, W.ilter, I hope so ” (she used to call him 
Wattie in the old days of childoood). 

“ You see that tower there ” (pointing to the 
stunted square tower of the church, with its wooden 
slits to admit air and to let out the sound of the 
bell) ; “ well, when the bell calls the fisher-folk up 
from Rowanden, and the farmer-folk from across 
the moors, I want to teach them to come gladly as 
to a merry feast, and you will help me to do that” 

Up went another bubble. “ Eh, but that’s a fine 
one I ” cried the child. 
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“ ni do what I can, but Tin no sure that I can looking straight at him. “ Grace Wishart was 
be of much use to you.” brave, and set you free when she saw that it was 

Her eyes were gazing into his so anxiously; best for you; ought not I to do the same, when I 
she did not know how she was to help him in the see that it would be best for you ?” 
work he seemed to be so bent upon, but she wished He was startled by this proposal, made so quietly 
to help him, and that was everything. and with apparently such mafirre consideration. 

“I picture to myself such a glorious life, with “But you cannot see that,” he exclaimed the 
you beside me, always ready to cheer me when my positions are entirely different; you would destroy, 
heart fails, always inspiring me with new courage not help me, if you were to forsake me.” 
and hope when I am, in my weakness, inclined to “ I wish I was sure of that,” she answered 
falter and halt.” dreamily, again gazing toward the restless sea. 

"Bonnier an’ bonnier, bigger an’ bigger!” cried The boys were sending up the bubbles in quick 
the child as another bubble, larger than the others, succession ; they flashed an instant many colours 
went up, and his companions cheered its bright in the delighted eyes of the children, and then 
ascent. went out. 

“ But it’s out already,” cried one of the children, “ You cannot wish to make me miserable.” 

with much disappointment and reprimand in the “ N o ” (as before). 

tone. •“ You cannot wish to make me turn away from 

“ I couldna help that,” cries the bubble-blower; all the hopes 1 have cherished—from the work 1 
"look at this one 1 ” have dreamed of doing, with you beside me to help 

“ Of course, we must expect to have trials, and and cheer me. You cannot wish that, and that is 
difficulties to overcome; nobody can esc.ape them,” what would happen if you were to leave me.—I 
Walter went on ; " but we’ll try to make them light would think the whole world bad, and life not 
to each other by sharing them bravely, and by worth having.” 

feeling that our love endures, although everything His voice was subdued; but there was deep 
else should fail us.” passion in his tone—in his face and his eyes as he 

" Tsha 1 that’s no a guid one av,a,” exclaimed the ^ bent toward her. 
audience of the bubble-blower. “ 1 will never leave you, Walter, until I feel sure 

Her eyes were fixed upon him, the clear truth ! that you will be happier without me—that is 
and'love that was in her heart shining like sunlight what made me think of it; but I’m no sure that 1 
on his face, and filling his soul with gracious hope would have been able to do it, even if you wanted 
and pleasure. me." 

“ You may be sure of that,” said Teenie in a very .She smiled at her own weakness; and he was 
low voice. proud of it. He would have hugged her on the 

“ That’s grand ! ” cried the chorus of children as spot, but he was checked in time by a blithe shout 
another big bubble floated up gently and disap- from the children. 

peared in the air. That was the most successful “ Then we’ll not speak any more about these 
of the experiments yet made. unpleasant things. We’ll just be sensible, and set 

“ Heaven bless you, Teenie, for those words,” ho quietly about our arrangements, and we’ll settle 
said fervently ; " it is not easy for a man to oppose down into a douce cozy couple before the honey- 
all who care for him, and who cannot wish any- moon is out.’’ 

thing but his well-being ; yet I have been obliged “ But your folk are so set against me-” 

to do that, and I have been glad and proud to do it “ Hush 1—you must not think that; besides, you 
for your sake. 3ut it is an immense relief and are going to marry only me, not all my folk.” 
satisfaction to know that you are content, and that “• But that fortune the Laird thought 1 was to 
you are resolved to brave all the dangers of the have ?” 

future with me.” “ For my sake, Teenie, don’t let roe hear another 

" You’re making a botch o’t,” ejaculated one of word about that fortune, or it will drive me out of 
the boys; “ let me ha’e a try." my wits, as I think it has done half the people 

Teenie looked toward the sea; she was re- of the county. What is it to us? we want nothing 
membering the angry thoughts which filled her but one another, and, having that, all the money 
mind yesterday. Was she content? She did not in the world cannot add to our happiness, or take 
know. She felt nothing but thht she wished to be away from it.” 

his wife—that she would be devoted to him what-' There was such a beautiful bubble went up at 
ever happened, and she could not realise any of that moment; the bairns hurrahed and danced 
the trials and difficulties to which he alluded. with pleasure, and watched it till it disappeared. 

“You’ll wonder at what I am going to say. He made her so happy, because he told.her just 
Walter; but last night it came to me, and I can- what she wanted to believe; and at the moment 
not get the notion out of my head,” she said, she really thought that her doubts were satis- 
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factorily answered—that the future was made plain various details of arrangement, and in trying to 
to her, a long life of loving companionship, full of remember the countless little odds and ends which 
joy because their love was so sure and true. What would be requisite for prudent and thrifty house* 
indeed should she care whether the Dalmahoy keeping. 

folk were set against her or not ? she had nothing They went into the house to pay their respects to 
to do with them, (^race Wishart, who was good old Mr. Geddies ; but this was one of his bad days, 
and brave and generous, was her friend, and had and his widowed daughter— mother of the bubble- 
told her that she was right; why then should she blowers—who was his housekeeper, thought they 
think of anything but the bright sunshine that was ' had better not see him. 

falling upon her ? ' Why should she hear anything I So they went down the hill together. The com- 
but blithe songs in the minstrelsy of the birds | plexion of everything and everybody had changed 
around her, and in the distant roar of the sea to Teenie since she had gone up to Drumliemount. 
which the wind parried up the height, modulated She was so happy that all the world seemed gay, 
and harmonised by its journey? and Walter the best and bravest gentleman thaf 

She found new pleasure in looking round the ever lived, 
place which was to be her home—in settling mnu of ciiaptsh the sBVHNTssNTKi 


JOHN BULL’S MONEY MATTERS.—THE QUEEN’S INCOME. 

BY 4I.FREU S. HARVEY, B.A. 

IN THREE PARTS.-PART THE THIRD. 

remains to add that gradu.-xlly, during be no son, the revenues are paid to the Crown 
the reigns of George the Third and itself. The income of the duchy arises chiefly 
his successor, the charges of the Civil from coal and tin mines and quarries, and from 
Administration were removed from a compensation paid out of the Consolidated 
the Civil List. On the accession of Fund in lieu of certain old duties. Its affairs 
Willi.im the Fourth, the House of arc managed by a permanent council. The 
P Commons openly agreed that the Civil profits of the dachy have been considerably en- 
List should be applied only to the hanced by the judicious management of the late 
personal expenditure of the Sovereign, Prince Consort, and amount now to ;f6o,ooo a 
and the king accordingly received a year. The nation actually reaps the benefit of this 
Civil List of ,^510,000 a year, sub- sum, for when Parliament settled the income of the 
divided substantially in the same Prince of Wales at ;£ioo,ooo a year, ^40,000 only 
mode as that of Her Majesty, which we have was made chargeable against the public revenue, 
already quoted. Let us now endeavour to ascertain the practical 

Two sources of revenue, in addition to the voted working of the system under which the Crown is 
Civil List, however, still remain to the Royal supported in this country. The first point to be 
Family. The reigning monarch of these realms is touched upon is the extent to which all the arrange- 
also Duke or Duchess of Lancaster, and the eldest ments are penetrated with the idea of constitu- 
son of the Sovereign is Duke of Cornwall by birth, tionalism. The nation desires that there shall 
The former of these, the Duchy of Lancaster, has always be harmonious co-operation between the 
been vested in the Crown since the time of Henry responsible Government of the day and the mem- 
tlie Fourth. It was his private property when he bers of the Royal Household. This is effected by 
took possession of the throne, .and it was then, and making the great officers of the Household—the 
has been ever since, kept distinct from the other Lord Chamberlain, Master of the Horse, and Mis- 
Crown Lands, which are now surrendered to the tress of the Robes, etc.—removable with every 
nation. There is a Chancellor of the Duchy, who change of ministry. The scandal and friction 
is a political officer, and who looks after the rents which would be occasioned if a Prime Minister's 
and royalties of mines and quarries, and other conduct were always the subject of adverse and 
channels of income which mfike up its revenue, and interested criticism from officials in daily contact 
who pays over yearly to Her Majesty’s Privy Purse with royalty is Utus avoided, and the independence 
the net profits of the duchy, amounting now to of the minister secured. Again, the nation does 
^30,000. not wish so to endow a monarch that, on the one 

ThelDuchy of Cornwall has vested in the eldest hand, his wealth may be applied as mere caprice 
son of tbe Sovereign since Edward the Third be- or tyranny suggests, perhaps to the detriment of tlv: 
stowed the duchy on the Black Prince. If there freedom of the subject. On the other hand, the 
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nation would be disgusted at the spectacle of an 
avariciQUS or penurious Sovereign, who hoarded his 
income, and so proved himself a dwarfed and 
unworthy representative of the majesty of the 
State. To counteract both tendencies, the Civil 
List is, as we have seen, divided into classes, the 
object ,for which the total of each class is. to be 
ap|died being specified by Act of Parliament. In 
this way the maintenance of the desired amount 
of State pageantry and magnificence is insured. 
Finally, the actual issues in each of the classes arc 
subject to the examination of a Treasury official, 
the Auditor of the Civil List, whose business it is 
to see that the prescribed total is not exceeded. 

But this system, however beneficial and consti¬ 
tutional, certainly imposes on the country some 
correlative obligations. If the Crown, after surren¬ 
dering all its landed property, receives in return an 
income so divided as to place only £100,000 a 
year at its absolute disposal, the remainder 
being appropriated under conditions which render 
any considerable economy impossible, it seems 
but reasonable that the country should make 
special arrangements for special exigencies. Hence 
it has always been understood that the nation will 
grant a dowry to a son or daughter of the reigning 
Sovereign, and will bestow pensions on the various 
members of the Royal Family. There is much to 
be said on other grounds, for these practices. A 
royal marriage may be an advantage to the State, 
by strengthening a nation.al alliance already exist¬ 
ing, or effecting a new one ; or it may be the 
occasion of all sorts of political complications and 
trouble. In either case, it is of the last importance 
that any proposed marriage should, if suitable, 
have the sanction of Parliament; if unsuitable, its 
veto. Now the granting or withholding of the 
dowry gives to the House of Commons exactly the 
needed power. 

If now we are asked to ascertain the cost of 
monarchy, the task is by no means difficult. Her 
Majesty receives, as we have seen, a Civil List of 
;£385 ,ooo a year. To this we must add ^^31,000, 
the revenue derived from the Uuchy of Lancaster, 
and ;^i7,ooo, the annual cost of maintaining the 
palaces in the occupation of the Crown (such as 
Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle), which is 
provided for in a vote of Parliament. These items 
amount to .1^433,000. The Prince of Wales has 

100,000 a year, of which £60,000 is derived from 
the Duchy of Cornwall, and ;^4o,ooo from an 
annuity on the Consolidated Fund; the Princess 
of Wades, ;^io,ooo; the Duke'of Edinburgh and 
Prince Arthur, .1^15,000 each; the Princess Royal, 
or Crown Princess of Germany, ;^8,ooo; Princesses 
Alice, Helena, and Louise, £6,000 each ; the Duke 
of Cambridge, ;£ 12,000; the Duchess of Cam¬ 
bridge, .£6,000; and the Princess Teck and Prin¬ 
cess Augusta of Mecklenburg Strelitz, ;£5,ooo and 


;£3,ooo each respectively. These annuities amount 
to .£132,000, and adding this, wifh the revenue of 
the Duchy of Cornwall, to our former total, we 
reach a total charge of £625,000 a year. Now the 
Crown Lands produce a profit of £ 375 >oo®> and 
the other branches of hereditary revenue about 
£13,000, which sums are carried to the Exchequer. 
Thus the net result of the system we are discussing 
is that royalty costs the British taxpayer less than 
a quarter of a million a year. 

Now taking Professor Leone Levi’s, estimate that 
the taxation of the working classes amounts to 12 j 
per cent, of their taxable incomes^ and calculating 
the proportion which the cost of royalty bears to 
the general expenditure of the nation, we arrive at 
this result, that in the case of a skilled artizan with 
a tax.able income of £100 a year, the maintenance 
of royalty costs him ninepence a year. 

Such, then, is the outcome of the Constitutional 
Contract the nation has m.ade with its Sovereign. 
Its every feature bears the mark of that spirit of 
compromise which is so characteristic of the 
English nation—the spirit which finds its expression 
in the saw, “The king reigns, but does not govfem ” 
—which gives the monarch a veto he is never sup¬ 
posed to exercise—which, in short, desires every 
act of Government to be the act of the Sovereign, 
and yet is sincerely distrustful of any other inter¬ 
vention of the Crown than is implied in sanction¬ 
ing an Act of Parliament. Of course, arrangements 
carried out in such a spirit as this cannot be ex¬ 
pected to excite much enthusiasm ; on the other 
hand, they certainly disarm criticism. And this is 
just what has been achieved by the Civil List 
Contract. It works without friction, is thoroughly 
constitutional, and, moreover, has made it altogether 
impossible for a republican to attack royalty in 
England on the score of cost. Many of the criti¬ 
cisms which have of late years been directed 
against the Civil List have demonstrated this. 
They were felt to be trivial and pitiful, and, as a 
contribution to the discussion of the relative merits 
of royalty and republicanism, worthless. A logical 
republican would object to a king even if the 
Crown cost him nothing ; an ardent propagandist 
of Divine Right would, we suppose, kiss the 
sceptre though he were beggared in maintaining 
it. But once grant that constitutional monarchy, 
however illogical in theory, is desirable simply be¬ 
cause it works well, and it is difficult to see how it 
could be maintained more cheaply or more agree¬ 
ably than by the Civil List. 

In short, in this as in other matters, the nation 
has aimed rather at practical utility than at theo¬ 
retic excellence. The result has been undoubtedly 
satisfactory. To the ordinary Englishman, proud 
of bis country, and prouder still of its constitvtional 
freedom, the Queen may be nothing more than the 
hereditary chairman of the Cabinet which governs 
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the nation; to the myriads of that greater Britain 
on which the sun nevw sets, the “ great Empress” 
is a potentate whose personal will environs their 
existence, and whose influence is felt in every event 
of their lives. ■ And it is the highest achievement of 
our “crowned republic’s crowning common-sense” 


to have thus developed a government which- is' in 
unison with the sober ideas of practical English¬ 
men, and which yet furnishes that embodmient 
in a person, essential for the more enthusiastic 
loyalty and the more exuberant devotion of Celt, 
Hindoo, or Parsec. 


ODD FISHES. 

nv GREVILLE FENNELL. 


“ When found, make a note of.’* 



j|HE general disbelief of the pre¬ 
sent age in monstcrs.of the deep 
has received a cruel blow 
from Mr. M. Harvey, a Pres¬ 
byterian ministeratSt.John's, 
NewfoundLand, who has sent 
to England the photograph 
of a prodigious “devil-fish,” 
called by Mr. Harvey a 
cuttle, but pronounced by the 
editor of the Field, in which it 
is figured, to be a calamary. 
Frequent alldsions to these 
monsters are made by old natumlists—of their fe.ar- 
ful doings in detaining ships, sinking boat-loads of 
sailors, and carrying men from off the sands to 
devour them in some cavernous snuggery in the 
deep. One Of the most ancient of these accounts 
that we can trace says in reference to the seas near 
Smyrna: “There is a fish called a pulp, which 
floats upon the surface of the water like a slimy 
scum, and when turned appears to be an animal, 
with many long legs like that of a spider, and at 
each leg a ball full of liquor like w.atcr. It is of 
different colours according to the season and nature 
of the soil It catches its prey with its legs, and 
frequently drowns men who have the misfortune to 
meet with it as they wash in those seas ; for it not 
only holds them fast with its long legs, but by 
diffusing a venomous liquor from its bags, dcpri^•es 
them of motion, and raises inflammations in the 
part it seizes.” 

Victor Hugo, in his “ Toilers of the Sea,” alludes 
to a creature of this character, and his account, as 
well as that of all who have preceded him upon the 
same topic, appear to have been put aside as the 
chimera of dreamy romancers, desirous to draw 
equally upon their own imaginations and the 
credulity of their readers. 

But Mr. Harvey’s description of the anim.al in 
question far exceeds that of the greatPrcnch novelist, 
or of any of the ancient writers whose details have 
been long consigned to the limbo of fiction, but 
whose ^tore-rooms we are now somewhat entitled 
to rummage, at least upon this and kindred sub¬ 
jects, and bring the results into the light of day. 


The capture of this monster was made by three 
fishermen residing in Logie Bay, Newfoundland, 
three miles from St. John’s, it having been entangled 
in their net. With great difficulty they succeeded 
in dispatching it and bringing it ashore, being 
compelled to cut off its head before they could drag 
it into their boat. 

The body alone is eight feet in length, and five 
feet in circumference. The arms, ten in number, 
radiate from the top of the head ; and it is totally 
distinct from the European octopus, so well known 
in our aquaria, it having ten instead of eight 
arms, two of which, exceedingly elongated, are 
furnished with suctorial discs only at the extremities. 
The body, instead of being globular as in the com¬ 
mon octopus, forms an elongated cone, and has been 
named by natur.alists Ommastrephes. The mouth 
of the creature consists of a strong homy beak, 
exactly like that of a parrot in shape, and about the 
size of a man’s fist. The two longest arms measure 
each twenty-four feet in length, and are only three 
inches in circumference, entirely cartilaginous, very 
tough and strong, and at the extremity arc covered 
with powerful suckers, the largest being a little 
more than an inch in diameter. There are about 
eighty suckers on each arm, which tapers to a pretty 
fine point. Each of the eight short arms is six 
feet in length, and at the point of junction with the 
head is nine inches in circumference. The suckers 
have a dcnticul.ated edge, with a membrane in the 
centre, which the creature can retract at pleasure, 
and thereby create a vacuum. Thus directly a prey 
falls into its fatal embrace, the first valve that comes 
in contact, the membranous piston is set to work, a 
vacuum is created, and as it struggles to escape, it is 
brought in contact with more and more of the discs, 
and dragged within reach of the monster’s mouth, 
its fate being scaled by aid of the powerful beak. 

“No fate,” writes Mr. Harvey, “could be more 
horrible than to be entwined by these clammy 
corpse-like arms, and to feel their folds creeping 
and gliding around you, and their eight hundred 
discs, with their cold adhesive touch, glueing them¬ 
selves to you with a grasp which nothing could 
relax, and feeling like so many mouths devouring 
you at the same time. Slowly the arms, supple as 
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leather, strong as steel, cold as death, draw their 
prey under the horrible beak, and press it against 
the glutinous mass which forms the body. The 
cold slimy grasp paralyses the victim with terror, 
ias the powerful mandibles rend and devour.” 

The bwte appears to be quite as black as it is 
painted, within as well as without, for it is de¬ 
scribed to have two tulles or funnels connected 
with the body—one for ejecting the inky fluid 
by which the cuttle darkens the water around it, 
when it is attacked and desires to escape ; or may 
it not be when it desires to mystify and enshroud 
Its victim, for the more ready discovery of which its 
long and waving arms afford such facility i The 
other tube is connected with breathing organs, 
which it fills with water, and by the ejection is 
enabled to spring backwards with amazing rapidity, 
while by rapidly opening and closing the arms it 
can rise in ^e water with great force. 

Prodigious as is the description, and horrible as 
is the character of this embodied nightmare, this 
specimen is declared in Newfoundland to be but 
an infant compared with some that have been seen 
around those shores. 

It is stated, from sources considered trustworthy, 
that some time ago two fishermen in Conception 
Bay encountered a cuttle, the body of which was 
sixty feet in length. It threw two of its tentacles 
over their boat, and had they not on the instant 
severed the arms with an axe as they lay over the 
gunwale, it would have dragged them to the bottom. 
A tentacle of this monster is in the museum at 
St., John’s, which is thirty-five feet in length, broad¬ 
ening out like the blade of an oar towards the 
extremity, where if is nearly seven inches in cir¬ 
cumference. 

Other cuttles, of forty, forty-seven, and one of 
the almost incredible magnitude of eighty feet in 
length have come ashore but lately in those parts. 

Well may Mr. Harvey exclaim, “ Oriental tales of 
cuttles sufficiently large to throw their arms over a 
ship’s hull, and drag her under water, may there¬ 
fore have more foundation in fact than naturalists 
dream of.” 

But let us dismiss this ghastly wretch and turn 
to another odd fish, whose amiable disposition, 
according to Pliny and other writers, was thus ex¬ 
emplified :— 

The Lake of Lucrin, so famous in ancient times, 
is now no more than a little pond about a hundred 
paces broad and a quarter of a mile long; it was 
anciently joined to the sea, although now several 
miles from it. “ Here a dolphin which frequented 
the lake was fed with bread by a boy that went 
everyday to school from Baito to Puzzuolo, that the 
fish became at length so familiar with the boy that 
he carried him often on his back over the bay.” 
Gppion tells us, “he was an eye-witness of it, 
besides many more that flocked from all parts to 


see itand Solon affirms that “at last it was so 
common that it was scarce any more regarded as 
an extraordinary thing.” 

Sir Thomas H erbert, in his account of the dolphins 
on the coast of Zanguebar, on the east of the Cape 
of Good Hope, with studied Seriousness tells us 
that “ they much affect the company of men, are 
nourished like men, always constant to their mates, 
embrace with true affection, and are so tenderly 
affected to their parents that, when they are three 
hundred years old, they feed and defend them 
against hungry fishes j and when they die, carry 
them ashore and bury them.” 

Arc we to presume that the above, like the pris¬ 
matic fable of the dying moments of a dolphin, is 
coloured too highly ? 

“There is a sort of crab-fish so large that a 
man’s leg will go into his mouth. They live most 
upon cockles, and have a notable way to get the 
fish out of the shell; when they sec a cocklp gaping, 
which they often do, they presently, by their claws, 
slip a little stone into the aperture so that the 
cockle cannot close its shell; and they pick out 
the flesh, with a great deal of dexterity.” The 
same old black-letter which contains this, likewise 
has the fact that “ there is a prodigious oyster-shell 
amongst the rarities of Holland, weighing 130 
pounds.” 

Singularly enough, some contemporary writers 
were very hard upon the oyster story, while they 
swallowed the crab-fish. The former, however, has 
been long confirmed as true, and two of the shells 
may be seen publicly exposed at an oyster shop 
in Maiden Lane, which have since given rise to the 
almost transatlantic witticism, that such an oyster 
would lake more than one man to eat it whole. 

Here again we arc approaching the repulsive 
nature of the cuttle tribe. “ There is on the shores 
of Labrador a water-snake of so strange a quality, 
that whatsoever it touches it sticks fast to it, and 
by that means it gets its living. It is of a vast 
length, but can contract itself wonderfully. So he 
comes ashore, lays himself down close, and what¬ 
soever stumbles upon him is catched by his glewy 
skin ; then he whips away with it into the sea, and 
returns to his natural length, which is equal to a 
large cable.” Harris adds a note to this—“ There 
is another large water-snake, generally twenty-five 
or thirty feet long, and a yard in compass. One of 
them was found dead, twelve yards and a half 
long.” 

We find traces of another fish that affects a love 
of mankind, although strangely misnamed. “There 
is a fish called man-eater, which uses both ele¬ 
ments. Its fins serve for stilts at land, as they do 
for oars at sea. It delights in beholding a man’s 
face, and is valuable for a stone found in thabcad, 
which being stamped, and drank in wine fasting, 
cures the cholick.” 
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OUT OF THE DARKNESS, 



‘'t»A71NG OUT IN TIIK MOONLIGHT.” 


^ SAT by the fire last evening, 

And the flames were flickering low ; 

^ The shadows that played on the chamber 
wall 


Grew softer and softer, and faded all 
In the last expiring glow ; 

And the ashes fell like a fun’ral pall 
That is white with winter’s snow. 


aae-vou ix. 
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I thought of the years to!® faded, 

Of the 'love which had'burnt so bright, 

Which had glo wed with a flame so wide and strong, 
It-had ffardled Bay heart with a grateful song. 

And fioddfcd the world in light; 

Which! thtnight—Ah, God!—would endure so long; 
Arid Cr|unbled to dust in a night. 

I thought of the lonely wifehood, 

•* Of the long sad summers of pain ; 

Of the ^bold brow darkened which once was fair; 
Of the name I had been so proud to bear ; 

And he had been proud to stain ; 

Of that final hour of blank despair. 

And forgfiveness given in vain. 

1 thought of the baby laughter, 

Of the soft cheek nestled to mine. 

Of the dear little feet that knew no rest. 

And the drowsy cooings on mother's breast, 

And the eyes whose liquid shine 
Had smiled their last as the sweet lipsprest 
To the passionate pain of mine. 


And up in my heart’a. great silence 
Rose a terrible cry, “ Alone! - 
Not only to-day, but for evermore 
Till thy feet have struck the Eternal shore. 

And the journey of life be done, 

And the cross that Jesus carried before. 

Is laid at the foot of His throne.” 

And gazing out in the moonlight 
Where the graves of my darlings lay, 

I thought how fair in the silver air 
God’s holy angels were watching there ; 

And a whisper seemed to say, 

“ What He hath taken beyond thy care 
Was in mercy taken away. 

“ If thou, His child, hast forgiven 
_ Through the sacrament of thy love, 

■The Father, whose mercy is greater far, 

As II is wrongs arc deeper than thy wrongs are. 
That mercy is sure to prove; 

For the wee white lamb and the fallen star 
Are His treasures alike above.” 

Theo. Gift. 


THE POETS OF THE SOFTER SEX. 



It is a somewhat rcm.irkable fact that 
until the latter half of the eighteenth 
century Englishwomen can scarcely 
be said to have aspired to a place in 
authorship, more especially as poets. 
Neither the classical culture, of which 
thfey partook so largely in the great 
Elizabethan era, nor the example of a 
Vittoria Colonna and her tuneful sister¬ 
hood* in Italy, induced them to enter 
the domain of letters. One woman, and only 
one. Lady Elizabeth Carew, seems to have shown 
herself capable of writing verses worthy of notice 
in that age so fertile in men of genius. Towards 
the close of the last century, however, we find 
that many ladies became ambitious of literary 
distinction. Their names are -chiefly found in 
lonnection with the celebrated Blue Stocking 
□ub, and the most remarkable among them was 
indoubtedly Mrs. Hannah More. This excellent 
voman is now best known by her numerous prose 
vritings, and by these she aided powerfully in 
preading sound religious and'moral principles. 
3ut her earlier efforts were in dramatic author- 
hip ; and through the friendship of Garrick 
ler tragedy of “Percy“had some success. Her 
erses were highly praised by Johnson. They 
how a great faculty for observation, and much 


• A callectioa of poetry published in Italy in 1559 included the 
whs of fifty noble ladies .—pf IttUian Xfiteraturw. 


good sense, but are wanting in the essential cha¬ 
racteristics of poetry. 

Female authors now began to grow more nu¬ 
merous, and the present century has never failed to 
produce women possessed of that aptitude for poetic 
feeling and expression which might be expected 
from their natural powers of “sympathy and in¬ 
sight.” 

Two .Scottish ladies, who lived about the time we 
have been speaking of, have each bequeathed to us 
a short poem worthy to be classed with the im¬ 
perishable lyrics of Burns. Lady Ann Lindsay 
(afterwards Lady Ann Barnard) was the author of 
the well-known and pathetic ballad of “Auld 
Robin Gray; ” and Caroline Oliphant (Lady 
Nairn) wrote the equally well-known, and if pos¬ 
sible more pathetic song, “ The Land o’ the Leal.” 
“ Auld Robin Gray ” was composed about the year 
17.71 at Balcarres House, in Fifeshire, the residence 
of Lady Ann Lindsay’s father, the Earl of Bal- 
carres ; but its authorship was not acknowledged 
till 1823 , when Lady Ann wrote to Sir Walter 
Scott, giving a full account of the circumstances 
attending its composition. 

Besides “ The Land o’ the Leal,” Lady Naim 
was the author of the popular comic song, “The 
Laird o’ Cockpen,” and of several oriier lyrical 
pieces. She was a beautiful and aceoptpUshed 
woman, and ever ready to assist in works of 
charity. 

Mrs. Barbauld, the daughter of Dr. John 
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Ailun, and joint author with him rf the weB- 
known “Evenings at Home,” was a voluminous 
writer, chiefly in verse of a devotional cast. Her 
“Ode to Spring” and her “Hymn to Content” 
show much capacity for lyric poetry. AB her 
works contain passages remarkable for tenderness 
and for sustained dignity. The following lines in 
her poem on “Life” have been thought worthy 
of a place in Mr. F. T. Palgrave’s “Golden 
Treasury: ”— 

life ! I know not what thou art» 

But know that thou and I must part; 

And when, or how, or where we met, 

1 own to me's a secret yet. 

'* Life 1 we*ve been long together. 

Through pleasant and througli cloudy weather. 

*Tis bard to part when friends arc dear ; 

Perhaps 'twill cost a sigh -a tear ! 

Then steal away : give little warning ; 

Choose thine own tiine. 

Say not good night, but in some brighter clinic 
Bid me good morning." . 

These lines were greatly admired both by 
Wordsworth and Rogers. The former said that 
he would rather have written them than any of 
his own. 

Mrs. Barbauld wrote little during her married 
life. In her widowhood she returned to literary 
work. But 

-‘*ihe Quarterly, 

Savage and tartarly," 

had then begun that career of virulent criticism 
which culminated in the disastrous attack on 
Keats. Mrs. Barbauld, no longer possessing the 
elasticity of youth, was so disheartened by an 
article fuB of bitter personalities in this periodical, 
that she threw down the pen in disgust, and wrote 
no more. 

The most considerable poem hitherto published 
by a woman was the “ Psyche ” of Mrs. Henry 
Tighe. It is written in the Spenserian stanza, 
and both in the style and in the allegorical 
nature of the subject may be considered as in¬ 
spired i by the “Faerie Queen.” Cradled amid the 
exquisite scenery of the county of Wicklow, the 
authoress grew up deeply imbued with the love 
of nature. Her faults are those of a youthful 
and fervid imagination; and when time had ma¬ 
tured her judgment, and t.aught her to adopt a 
more condensed and chastened style, she would 
probably have surpassed even this beautiful and 
pathetic poem. 

One of Moore’s most touching songs was written 
to commemorate the attractive qualities and the 
early death of his gifted countrywoman. Seldom 
has a lovelier character been portrayed than in the 
lines— 

veiled beneath a aimjde guise. 

Thy radiant genius shone ; 

And that which charmed all other eyes, 

Semed worthless in thine awn, 

Mary" 


^rs. Hemans has also paid a graceful tribute to 
Mrs. Tighe’s memory in her lines on “The Grave 
of a Poetess.” 

Miss BaiBie, whom Scott loved to address as 
“ Sister Joanna,” comes next in order of time. Her 
plays were intended “to delineate the stronger 
passions of the mind, each passion being the 
subject of a tragedy or a comtjdy.” It is probable 
that the attempt to make each play an exposition 
of one ruling passion injured their dramatic efiec£ 
However this may be, they proved to be wanting 
in the qualities which insure success in the acted 
drama. Even with the aid of Mrs. Siddons and John 
Kemble, “ Basil,” one of her best tragedies, only 
kept the stage eleven nights. Nevertheless they 
will amply repay perusal. Written in a simple 
and vigorous style, they show close observation of 
nature and character, and abound in lines which 
.nrc admirable for thought and felicity of expression, 

What custom hath endeared, 

We part with sadly, though we priae it noL" 

Or speaking of the aged countess in “ Basil ”— 

- - ** Her nobler mind ’ 

Procures to her the privilege of man, 

Ne'er lu be old till Nature's strength deeays." 

Touches of pure poetry are frequent, such as the 
comparison of the beautiful and wayward princess 
in the same play to • 

•*' vapour from the mountain stream, 

Which lightly rises on the morning air. 

And shifts its fleeting form with ev'ry breexe. 

For ever varying, and for ever graceful." 

Miss Baillie was less successful in the lyrical 
pieces with which her dramas are inter^>ersed. 
Though pleasingly versified, none of them rest in 
the memory. In the “Legend of Columbus” the 
fine lines occur beginning— 

" Oh ! who shall lightly say that fame 
nothing but an empty name?" 

Many of her fugitive pieces are very graceful 
and pleasing. Among them may be distinguished 
the lines to her sister. Miss Agnes Baillie, on her 
birthday, and the “Verses to our own Flowery- 
kiitled Spring;” those on the death of Scott, 
bearing testimony to the tried friendship of many 
years; and the playful and well-known poem of 
“ The Kitten.” Miss BaiBie, who was the daqghter 
of a Scottish minister, and bom in Lanarkshire 
spent the last years of her life at Hampstead. She 
died in 1851 at a very advanced age, having enjoyed 
the friendship and respect of aU who knew her. , 

But during the great outburst of poetic gmiius 
that marked the early part of this century, there is 
no name among female writers which can compare 
with that of Mrs. Hemans. This lady may be re¬ 
garded with some justice as a feminine and Chris¬ 
tian Byron. It is true that the mental unrest which 
bad previously found expression on Uie Continent 
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In “ Werterin ^ Rjaxi," and in “ Obcrmapn,” and 
which colours so stron^y the writings of her great 
contem^rary, ii temped in Mrs. Henians by a 
firm religious &ithi This faith irradiated the sad¬ 
ness of. her poetry with the light of Christian hope 
and resignation, while “the land of souls beyond 
that sahktshore ” only appeared to Byron as a dim 
possibility. There is no doubt that this tendency 
to sadness was intensified by the personal history 
W thO'^poetess. A marriage of affection in early life 
seeaned to promise much domestic happiness. It 
endbd in an estrangement apparently not caused by 
anV fault of her own, and she seems to have given 
utterance to the deepest feelings of her heart in the 
exquisite poem of " Properzia Rossi.” 

There is no rule so generally applicable to literary 
criticism as that which condemns v'ery popular 
writers to a period of neglect and depreciation, 
before they are allowed to take their justly earned 
place among our classics. This is peculiarly the 
case with regard to those who have won their 
laurels with ease and rapidity. Byron, Scott, and 
Moore lost their prestige almost as rapidly as they 
gained it, and are only now beginning to be appre¬ 
ciated at their real value. On the other hand, 
Shelley, and still more Wordsworth, gained the 
public ear by slow degrees. If we come to our 
living poets,'many begin already to decry Tenny¬ 
son, while Browning will probably retain the place 
on Parnassus to which he has so slowly and reso¬ 
lutely fought his way, though he still addresses the 
Brit^ public as those “who like him not.” 

By the prevailing melancholy of her writings, 
Mis..'Hemans has unquestionably lost somewhat 
wi^h the present energetic and hard-working gene¬ 
ration. A more legitimate cause for adverse criti¬ 
cism is the quantity of verse she was induced to 
publish, in which she dwelt over and ^over again on 
certain favourite ideas, the freshness and power of 
her treatment lessening at every repetition. But it 
was not for want of rich poetic gifts that she fell 
into these errors. Many of her poems are unsur¬ 
passed in intensity of feeling and expression. It 
was &e age of “Annuals,” and in writing to order 
she was often weak and diffuse. Still, if we take 
away all that is unworthy of her genius, there re¬ 
mains a large amount of imperishable poetry. 
Where, for example, shall we find a more magni¬ 
ficent dirge than “ The Treasures of the Deep,” or 
a nobler poem than “ The Landing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers,” in which the rich imagery and terse and 
vi^rous' expression are worthy of the moral 
grandeur of the subject ? 

“ The Battle of Morgarten,” and some others 
among her odes, stir the spirit like the sound of a 
trumpet. The terrible pathos of “ h-an the Czar,” 
the steadfast heroism of “ Casabianca,” and the 
stately grandeur of the solemn night-march from 
out the walls of Valencia, headed by the lifeless 


form of the Cid, all bear witness to her success 
in ballad poetry. “The Forest Sanctuary,” Mrs. 
Hemans’ longest poem, is full of beautiful thoughts 
beautifully expressed, and so are many aihong the 
“ Records of Woman.” Nevertheless, it is by her 
shorter pieces that she will descend to posterity. 
Those we have already named and piany of her 
miscellaneous poems will live as long as the lan¬ 
guage. Filled with intense religious faith, with 
ardent patriotism, with home feelings and yearnings 
for domestic happiness, they will never cease to be 
dear to the true hearts of her countrymen and 
countrywomen. 

Like Miss Baillic, Miss Mitford,and other female 
writers, Mrs. Hemans essayed the drama. Her 
plays are fine poems, but they had no better suc¬ 
cess on the stage titan those of others of her sex. 
Th’e very general failure of women in this walk 
(Miss Milford’s “ Rienzi" being almost the only ex¬ 
ception) doubtless proceeds from their want of a 
sufficiently extensive knowledge ol the world. 

To those who believe in the influence of race on 
poetic genius, it may not be uninteresting to note that 
Mrs. Hemans, though born in Liverpool, was of min¬ 
gled Irish, Italian, and German descent. She died 
in 1835, the comparatively early age of forty-one. 

In a critique on the writings of Madame Emile 
de Girardin, M. de Ste. Bcuve characterises Mrs. 
Hemans as “an English poet of high distinction, 
profoundly moral, full of natural sensibility, always 
clothed with imagination and veiled in modesty” 
{toujours revPtue d’lniaffinafion, el voiUe de mo- 
deslie). He then gives a French version of one 
of her shorter poems, and contrasts it as a style of 
poetry perfectly true, perfectly sincere, with that 
wliich is not so, or is only partially so. If for 
Madame de Girardin we substitute Miss Landon, 
the remarks of the distinguished French critic 
will be equally applicable. This lady, whose un¬ 
timely [death on a distant shore excited so much 
sympathy at the date of its occurrence, had an un¬ 
doubted poetic gift. Unfortunately, she succumbed 
to the temptations which we have already noticed 
as leading Mrs. Hemans astray, and adopted a 
tone of morbid sentimentalism which soon became 
out of unison with the growing taste for a more 
robust and healthy literature. The best passages 
in her most important work, “The Improvisatricc,” 
bear a close resemblance to some parts of “ Lalla 
Rookh.” They are very melodious and pleasingly 
versified, but neither in this nor in her other poems 
is there much to insure them from falling into 
oblivion. 

Another name belonging to this time must not be 
forgotten. Caroline Bowles, who became the second 
wife of Southey, and watched over his 'years of 
mental darkness, was a graceful, unaffected, gnd 
pleasing writer. Her poems are marked by a 
“ spiritual undertone,” which harmonises well with 
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her simple style and genuine pathos. “ The Pau¬ 
per’s Deathbed” is powerfully impressive, and'its 
unadorned dignity is well suited to the subject 
We have only space for the opening and concluding 
stanzas:— ^ 

** Trwd softly, bow the head. 

In reverent silence bow ; 

No paAsinft bell doth toll. 

Yet an imtnorul soul 
Is passing now. 


** Oh, change ! stupendous change! 
There Iks the soulless clod. 


The sun eternal breaks, 

The new immortal wakes^ ' 

Wakes with his Ood.** 

The sonnets appended to “Robin Hood”—a 
fragment which was the joint production of Southey 
and herself, and published after his death—contain 
touching allusions to his sad affliction, and are very 
beautiful. The poem of “ Walter artd William,” in 
the same volume, and many others among bermles, 
may compare with any of Crabbe’s for their realism, 
while they have an ease and grace of diction and 
a simple tenderness all their own. £. W. 


DOGS AND THEIR MADNESS. 

BY AN OLD FEI.LOW OF THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIF.'rV. 


HE last serious outbreak of 
“ rabies,” more commonly 
known as hydrophobia, in 
England was in 1866. In 
that year no less than 
thirty-six people died of the 
disease. Great alarm was 
caused, amounting to some¬ 
thing very like a panic. 
Most stringent measures 
were taken, a large number of suspected dogs 
being killed ; and the number of deaths imme¬ 
diately fell to ten in the next year, .and to seven in 
1868. 

It now seems as if we were threatened with a 
return of the epidemic. The disease first appeared 
in the northern counties some six months ago ; but 
it has spread with terrible rapidity. Mad dogs 
have been seen and killed in almost every part of 
the country, and several deaths have been reported. 

Within'the last few weeks rabies has broken out 
in London j and the danger is so far recognised 
that Colonel Henderson has ordered the police to 
destroy all stray dogs. 

Now hydrophobia is without exception one of 
the most terrible diseases with which wc are af¬ 
flicted, although fortunately it is comparatively 
rare. Its terror lies ire the fact that it is abso¬ 
lutely mortal, and that the death of the sufferer 
is peculiarly agonising. It is consequently to be 
regretted—especially at a time like the present, 
when the appearance of the malady has caused 
such a widespread feeling of alarm—that so many 
popular errors and misconceptions should exist 
upon the subject. Some of .these I wish to clear 
away, j ■ 

The disease, afc at present known, is always com¬ 
municated by the bite of a rabid animal—usually a 
dog, jjut'sometimes a cat, wolf, fox, jackal, racoon, 
or even a badger, for all carnivorous animals are 
liable to rabies, and it is amongst them that it 


invariably originates. Rut to communicate the 
disease, the animal must be itself rabid when the 
bite is inflicted. The old superstition that if a 
man is bitten by .a dog, and the dog afterwards 
goes mad, the man is in danger of hydrophobia, is 
altogether absurd, and gives rise to much ground¬ 
less alarm. We might as well suppose that if our 
friend leaves us for South America, and there dies 
of the yellow fever, we are ourselves in danger 
because wc shook hands with him when he left 
Southampton. 

The bite of a dog is always a nasty thing, painful, 
and apt to fester and heal badly. But the bite of a 
dog in health cannot possibly give hydrophobia ; 
the animal must itself be rabid ; and under or¬ 
dinary circumstances there is no ground for any 
grave apprehension on account of a bite, no matter 
how severe it may be. Even those who are bitten 
by a rabid dog will do well not to be seriously 
alarmed. In the first place, the bite, even if not 
attended to, does not by any means always result 
in the disease. Statistics, indeed, would seem to 
show that the chances of escape are almost 
five to two, only forty deaths occurring out of a 
hundred persons bitten. But, besides this original 
chance of immunity, proper precautions go far ta 
decre.ase the danger; and if the wound is attended 
to by a skilled surgeon, the patient may make his 
mind compar.atively easy. 

But what is most important, especially for those 
who keep a favourite dog, is that we should be abia 
to recognise the premonitory symptoms of the 
disease, and so secure the animal before it can do 
mischief. 

To be forewarned is to be forearmed; and at' 
a time when hydrophobia is prevalent, those whb 
are exposed to any risk of infection cannot be 
forearmed too completely. The symj^oms of 
hydrophobia are very characteristic, and it ts un¬ 
fortunate not only that they should be 'soTkfle 
knotvn, but that so much misapprehensi«0 Shlfuldi 
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exist as to |heir nature. There is, for instance, a 
common notion that a rabid dog is a furious beast, 
which rushes ifrildly about, attacking everything 
that comes in its way. This is altogether an error. 
Rabid dogs have before now died quite tranquilly; 
and in anycase it is oniy in the last few hours of the 
diseawthat delirium and frenzy set in. It is also 
a very common mistake to suppose that the mad 
dog dreads water, and that no dog is rabid which 
can drink. This is, indeed, a peculiarly mischievous 
delusion, as it leads people to imagine that because 
a dog will drink, he cannot posssibly be dangerous. 
On the contrary, the dread of water {hydro- 
phobia),. which is so characteristic in the human 
patient, is often entirely absent in the rabid dog, 
and a mad dog will drink eagerly. Mr. Blaine de¬ 
clares that, after twenty-five years of large expe¬ 
rience as a veterinary surgeon, he cannot recollect 
a single case of rabies in the dog in which the 
poor creature manifested any marked dread of, or 
aversion to, water. 

Rabies in the dog commences with the ordinary 
signs of ill-health. The poor creature is dull and 
unhappy, its eye is dim, its nose is hot and hard, 
and its manner is listless and dejected. Indeed, a 
sick dog is in many ways like a sick child. It 
betrays symptoms of malaise, is downcast, and 
anxious to be caressed and comforted. Here, 
however, is one of the most fertile sources of 
danger ; for from the moment that a dog begins to 
sickon for hydrophobia, its saliva is infectious, and 
there is consequently nothing more dangerous than 
ever to allow a dog to lick the hands or face. The 
deadly'virus m.ay be absorbed in the very slightest 
abrasion of the skin. 

The first stage is soon over, and to it succeeds 
the second, in which the distinctive symptoms 
begin to show themselves. Rabies in the clog, as 
in man, is a disease of the nervous system, due to 
or coupled with a morbid condition of the salivary 
glands, the saliva itself, the fauces or throat, and 
the adjacent parts. Hence it follows that, as 
soon as the premonitory symptoms of general sick¬ 
ness and discomfort are over, the more definite 
characteristics of the disease itself are almost un- 
'mistakeablk The poor animal suffers from an 
irdtation of the gums and teeth that makes him— 
•amething like a teething child—bite and gnaw at 
everything that comes in his way. He will gnaw 
at his chain, and at the woodwork of hie kennel, 
or at the mat on which he lies. He will take up 
in his mouth and champ stone% straw, and pieces 
of dirt or filth. His teeth apparently pain him, 
and he will rub and scratch at them with his fore- 
paws, as if a fish-bone had Stuck in the gum and 
he were trying to gset it out. But most significant 
of alt is the change in his voice, due to incipient 
inflammation of tho throat and larynx. The bark 
of a dog in health is clear and sonorous ; the 


animal barks with ease—as it were, each ydp 
yielding a distinct and clear .note. A rabid dog, 
on the contrary, utters a bark which, once heard, 
can never be mistaken—a sort of strangled, stifled 
howl, lugubrious in its tone, and uttered with an 
evident effort. It is not, indeed, too much to say 
that a skilled veterinary surgeon can detect a mad 
dog by its bark alone ; and that the moment a dog’s 
bark is altered in its timbre, the ginimal should be 
carefully watched to see if other symptoms are not 
present. 

Nor is this all. Besides the inflammation of the 
throat, there is also the cerebral disturbance, which 
leads to a set of symptoms of its own, equally im¬ 
portant and significant. The rabid dog is uneasy 
and anxious. He roams fi:om place to place, seek¬ 
ing rest and finding none. He starts up suddenly 
and snaps at the air, as if he were vexed by 
phantoms. He watches intently imaginary ob¬ 
jects, following them closely with his eyes, as if 
meditating a spring. Above all, he conceives a 
violent dislike to his own species, and the mere sight 
of another dog will at once drive him into an un¬ 
controllable fit of passion. Hitherto he will have 
been sufficiently docile .and tractable, obedient to 
his master’s voice, anxious for the customary caress, 
and, if anything, more than usually demonstrative of 
his affection. But towards the’end his restlessness 
increases, and he seizes the first chance of straying 
aw.ay from home. Wandering out into the street, 
he runs recklessly .and listlessly up and downi his 
I tail between his legs, his hair foul and bristling, his 
I whole look haggard and woe-bcgonc. The evil 
fancies which haunt him grow on him. Soon he 
becomes furious, attacking other dogs, horses, 
cattle, men—everything, in short, that comes across 
his path. In this, the last stage, the disease is only 
too apparent; further doubt as to its nature is 
impossible. As a rule the poor creature is killed, 
although often not before he has spread the disease 
over an entire county. If not killed, he soon 
dies in the natural course. His rage increases, 
but he becomes weaker and weaker. His legs 
fail him, paralysis sets in, and he expires in con¬ 
vulsions. 

Such, then, is the course of the disease in the 
dog. With regard to it we ought especially to 
notice two things:—(i) That dread of water is 
sc.arccly if ever present A rabid dog will, on the 
contrary, lap water eagerly. It relieves the suffer¬ 
ing caused by his swollen throat (2) That until 
the very last stage of the malady, and often even 
in that, the dog retains all his affection for and 
obedience to his master—nay, more, seems to be 
aware of his miserable condition, and to crave for 
help and sympathy.' Indeed, in this respect a 
sick dog is, as we have already said, strangely like 
a sick child. 

The lesson to be drawn from this is very obvious. 
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The moment a dog appears at sdl ill he should be 
suspected, more especially if he should have been 
bitten by a strange dog, or have the sctir of a bite 
upon him. ,It is as easy to tell when a dog is ill as 
to tell wjien a child is iU. A dog in health is bright 
and animated, rune freely about, and carries its 
tail erect; its nose is moist, its tongue clean, its 
coat clear and “ satiny,” and its eye full of light 
and life. A dog that is out of health is the very 
contrary of all this; and the dog that is out of 
health when hydrophobia is prevalent should be at 
once secluded. In a few days either he will be 
well again, or else the distinctive features of the 
disease will have shown themselves, and further 
doubt will be out of the question. 

What then is really all-essential is that those 
who keep a dog should watch him most carefully, 
to see that he is bitten by no other dog. But they 
should also watch his health, and note any altera¬ 
tion in his habits, however slight. 

“ But how if I am bitten,” the reader will natu¬ 
rally ask, “ either by my own or a strange dog ?” 
The answer is a very easy one. If you have the 
least reason for suspecting the dog to be rabid, do 
not lose a moment. Go at once to the nearest 
,surgeon; do not wait to send for him. On your 
way keep on sucking the wound, taking care to spit 
out all that comes into your mouth. If the place is 
where you cannot get at it to suck it, then you 
must squeeze it, or sponge it, or do anything else to 
incite it to bleed freely. If it is on a limb, put on 
what is called a tourniquet with a pocket-hand¬ 
kerchief or a piece of string, and a walking stick 
or a bit of firewood ; and as soon as you are in the 
surgeon’s hands, trust to him implicitly, and re¬ 
member the good old lines— 

Better submit to a little ill. 

Than run the risk of a greater still.’* 

If a surgeon is not within reach, there are two 
resources, and two only—the knife and tlic cautery. 
Few people probably have the requisite courage to 
cut out the bitten part for themselves. But I 
venture to say this, that if any one who had ever I 
^een a hydrophobic patient die, as I h.ave, were to 
be bitten himself by a mad dog, he would take out 
his pocket-knife and, if possible, cut the bitten part 
away without a moment’s hesitation. The pain of 
a cut is no very serious matter after all.- We all 
know what it is ; and any surgeon will tell us that 
to cut out a dog’s bite is not much, if at all, more 
painful than to have a big double topth pulled out. 
We iptty take it for granted, however, that few 
people will ever do this, and that fewer still will 
fellow “ Shirley’s ” example, and burn the place out 
with a hot iron. But there is a quick method 
of cauterising, used by Aipericahs for the bite 
of % snhke, and which I much recommend. If a 
Carolina planter is bitten by a poisonous snake, 
he pours gunpowder on the wound, heaps it into a 


little pyramid, and then flashes it, repeating the 
operation some four or five times. The process 
jdmost always secures immunity; and the poison of 
a deadly snake is so much more subtle and rapid 
in its operation than the saliva of a mad dog, that 
I confess I cannot but Jhink that what is successful 
in the one case would probably be successful in the 
other. But then gunpowder is not always to be 
got, and we consequently have to find a ready 
substitute for it. The best of these, to my mind, 
is the solid lunar caustic, or nitrate of silver. 
Chemists sell now, at sixpence each, little sticks or 
“ points ” of lunar caustic fitted up in a wooden 
case, not unlike a patent pencil. You can carry 
one of these in your waistcoat pocket; and, if you 
arc bitten, you have only to pull out your “ point" 
and to at once apply it freely to the bitten surface. 

I myself have kept dogs for years, and I make it a 
rule ’to ” touch ” with lunar caustic every bite that 
I receive. It is so infinitely the best to be on the 
safe side. 

I will conclude with a word of warning, and a 
word of comfort. 

The word of w.arning is—Trust to no so-called 
“ cures ” for hydrophobia. No cure is known. The 
broad facts of the case are simply these. Of those 
who are bitten by mad dogs, comparatively few take 
or “ contract ” the disease. Of those who are bitten 
and escape, it will be found that the majority have 
treated the wound vigorously—or, as doctors say, 
“heroically”—cutting it out, or cauterisingitseverely.. 
But of tho^: who contract the disease, all die. No 
single case of recovery is upon record. I do not 
like to use hard names, but I know what I think 
of those who pretend to have a specific for hydro¬ 
phobia, and who arc willing to sell it. Trust in no 
quack remedy. The danger is too terrible to be 
trifled with. Go to the surgeon at once, if you can. 
If a surgeon is not within immediate reach, then 
use knife, gunpowder, lunar caustic—anything that 
will burn out or cut out the wound, and that you 
have the courage to bear. 

The word of comfort is—Terrible as the disease is, 
it is yet, fortunately for us, very rare. For the last 
fifteen years, the rate of mortality from hydrophobia 
in England has been only one for every 30,00(^00C 
of the population. The risk of being bitten by ,a 
mad dog is in itself small, even at such a time as 
the js-csent, when the disease is more or 
epidemic. And even for those who are so unfor¬ 
tunate as to be bitten, the risk of death, serious in 
itself, is vastly diminished if bold and vigorous pre¬ 
cautions arc at once adopted. 

Of police measures intended to stamp out the 
disease, I have not spoken. I have rather written 
for those who may be, reasonably enough, alarmed 
at the recurrence of this terrible epidemic, and who 
may wish to know how to best protect themselves, 
and what errors to avoid. 
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• IN HONOUR BOUND. 

BY CHABLES GIBBON, 


AVTHOK ot "ROBIN CRAY,” " 

CHAPl'ER THE EIGHTEENTH. 

WHAT FOLK SAID. 

The preparations for the wedding proceeded 
briskly; but the event was (happily for those most 
concerned) deprived of much of the importance it 
wou^d have obtained in local eyes, by the excite¬ 
ment prevailing in reference to the Methven 
fortune. 

The news of the million which had been left 
heirless, had dropped like a bomb-shell into the 
quiet life of Kingshaven and Rowanden, burst, and 
spread frenzy, enmity, and bitterness of heart 
around. Claims the most absurd were suddenly 
discovered and advanced; relationships were 
made out in the most ingenious fashion ; and even 
trivial services rendered to the deceased were 
su^ested as titles to a share, in the enormous 
wealth he had left. 

Men and women, hitherto contented and happy 
with what they possessed, became inspired with 
feverish excitement, utterly dissatisfied with their 
lot, and ready to stake their last penny in the. effort 
to win the Methven fortune. 

If Geoige Methven had devoted all his genius 
to discover how he might most severely punish 
those who had been harsh and unkind to him in 
his youth, he could not have formed a more success¬ 
ful plan than that of dying without a will. 

TTie provost quarrelled with the bailies, the 
bailies with the councillors, and the wives fomented 
the disturbance, besides getting up a pretty ado on 
their own account as to their respective claims. 
The humbler classes were not behind their supe¬ 
riors : hard-working fishers, sturdy tradesmen, 
joined the halloo, forsaking honest work for that 
purpose, and paying the penalty in hunger and a 
vexed spirit. 

The Methven family had suddenly become as 
large as that of Adam himself. Old friendships 
were broken off; family ties only rendered disputes 
th^^more bitter; faces which had been jovial 
became eager and suspicious ; hearts which had 
been open to charitable and kindly thoughts were 
closed against all comers. Honest, God-fearing 
people, who had been always ready to help a 
neighbour in distress, became spiteful and vicious, 
each blaming the other for advancing groundless 
claims to the property, and so confusing the title-! 
of the rightful heir, who was always the person , 
making the charge. \ 

The fortunei^ad brought a curse upon them, and I 


FOR LACK OF GOLD,” ETC ETC. 

rich and poor alike were unhappy in their eager¬ 
ness to clutch it. 

The lawyers smiled, and made hay whilst the 
sun shone ; they warned their clients of the hope¬ 
lessness of their claims ; but the clients paid the 
fees, and insisted upon the investigations and 
appeals proceeding. 

“ Did you ever hear the like of that ?” cried Mrs. 
Dubbicside, flopping down on the sofa ; " they say 
that the girl Thorston is the heiress, and she is to 
marry Dalmahoy’s son on the strength of it!" 

“ I’m glad somebody has been found to hrar it, 
for I’m sick of the whole aflair,” returned the 
provost, who was fond of peace, and had been very 
much badgered in regard to this subject. Eager 
as he was to have a share of the money, he had 
been so tormented about it, that he was coming 
round to the sensible conclusion that a man with 
his carriage and lamps should despise and keep 
clear of the squabbles which were raging through¬ 
out the district. 

Mrs. Dubbieside’s fat person shook all over with 
indignation. 

“ You give me a dreadful stitch—you’re such a 
coward, Dubbicside ! ” 

“ Maybe.” 

“ I wouldn’t be surprised if you meant to give 
in; yet you know that your mother was Jean 
Melhven’s aunt, and what claim could be clearer?” 

“ We’ll see what the lawyers say.” 

But whatever doubts the provost might feel at 
home, he showed none of them abroad. 

“ The provost’s an ass,” growled Dr. Lumsden, the 
bailie ; “ he pretends to think he has a chance, when 
he knows that my grandmother was full cousin on 
her father’s side to the auld wifie Methven. Let 
them come nearer than that if they can.” 

And so the strife went on ; and the only interest 
felt in regard to Teenie’s marriage was inspired by 
the question, was she or was she not the heiress to 
the Methven fortune ? The ladies of course found 
time to express their amazement that young 
Dalmahoy should have chosen such a wife. 

“A wild thing, utterly uneducated, and cannot 
play the piano .¥' exclaimed the banker’s partner, 
thinking of her own three daughters,, who h^ 
acquired three accomplishments at an Aberdeen 
boarding-school. . 

“ 1 dare say he will think himself lucky If she 
should turn out to be the heiress,” said Mrs. 
Brunton. ' 
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“ Her the heiress!—it’s perfect nonsense to men¬ 
tion it! ” 

“ As like her as anybody, for it seems that it sill 
depends upon the kinship with the man’s mother.” 

“ Take my word for it, the Thorstons will not 
get it,” and Mrs. Shhw nodded as if she knew more 
4han she cared to tell. The banker’s lady had 
acquired a reputation for sagacity at a very cheap 
rate—she predicted the failure of everything and 
everybody, and as there are so many more failures 
than successes in the world, she was able to say, 
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became known that Dalmahoy was opposed to the 
match. Report said he was to forbid the banns, 
and to disinherit his son. The falsehood of the 
report gave it relish ; it spread, and magnified as it 
spread. Details of a dreadful scene between the 
Laird and Walter yrerf confidentially exchanged at 
tea-tables and supper-parties. The subject had a 
special value at that time, for it afforded the honest 
folk a space of ground upon which they might be 
agreeable, however much they might wrangle over 
the question of the Methven heir. 



“I told you so,” much more frequently than her 
neighbours. She now predicted not only that 
Tcenie would not get the fortune, but also that “ she 
had no qualification for a minister’s wife.” 

Mrs. Brunton failed to see why the fact of her 
not being able to play the piano should be so fatal 
to the girl’s future, and with much self-satisfaction 
she remarked— 

“ There’s more folk than Thorston’s lass cannot 
play the piano,'and live very well for all that.” 

It was a cruel stroke, for Mrs. Shaw had not the 
least sense of music, and had once mistaken “ Tul- 
lochgCrum ” for a psalm-tune. 

Interest in the marriage was vastly quickened 
when, thanks to the charming widow Smyllie, it 


At Rowanden, the fishers, men and women, were 
every one on Tccnic’s side ; even the young fellows, 
who might have felt some envy in losing all hope 
of winning the prize themselves, joined her cause, 
and prochaimed her the brawest lady in the count')^. 
She would have been just the right sort of wife, 
they thought, for one of the old Norse kings, who 
used to sail the seas so bravely that the legends of ^ 
their prowess stimulated the youths with courage, 
and inspired in them a fierce spirit of enterprise, 
which often told with good effect upon a night’s 
fishing when storms rose dauntingly. 

This scandal was very bad for the young minister, 
and he heard enough of it to make him smart keenly. 
Enthusiastic, earnest, seeing in the work he had 
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undotaken great pos^bilities for the noblest efforts 
a man 'can ofalce^ .liie fact of being the subject 
of petty gosl^p was fflctremely disagreeable to him. 
That it wds false afforded him little comfort, for he 
knew that a.man entering upon grave duties, such 
aS hia were to be, would losAmuch of the influence 
he should possess if his name were bandied about 
as tfaat'of one who had acted perversely or foolishly, 
according to the world’s estimate of conduct. 

Skipper Dan had not yet made up his mind 
whether to be pleased or sorry. In his own way 
he grinned over the “ clashes ” which were going 
about. The marriage-day was fixed, the prepar.a- 
tions for it were progressing steadily ; whatever 
folk might say—and folk would always say some¬ 
thing—could not alter that fact. 

Rough, uncouth giant that he was, nobody could 
guess the woman’s tenderness with which he re¬ 
garded his child, and so nobody could understand 
that Dan was not thinking at all about the grand 
match his daughter was making, but only about the 
difference there would be at the Norlan’ Head. 

“ She wishes for’t,” he kept muttering to himself; 
that was the one idea he had grasped when first 
astounded by the L.aird’s consent, and he clung to 
It as if it were the only sure thing he could find. 

As the day drew near, he thought much about 
the whaling expedition he proposed to make. 

The only person who was thoroughly happy in the 
arrangements for the forthcoming event was Ailie. 
She was never done praising the old and the young 
Dalmahoy, and promising to the bride a long and 
prosperous life. To Tier the preparations afforded 
a ventilation for much suppressed energy. Thegrand 
dresses and their trimmings were sources of great 
joy; the “ providing ”—which is the bride’s contri- 
butioh to the effects of the future household, and in 
Scotland a most important affair, including linen, 
blankets, etc.—was to Ailie a suprenre ple.asure. 

The woman was as vain and proud as if Tecnic 
had been her Own child ; and she was determined 
that Dan Thorston’s lass should go to her husband 
with as extensive a providing as even the provost’s 
daughter could hope to have. So from morning till ^ 
night she was busy : pawky to those who might be | 
expected to give presents ; extremely civil to those ‘ 
who brought them; sharp and contemptuous to 
those who failed to pay this mark of respect. 
'►Teenic looked on, helped a little, objected a great i 
deal; then laughed, and submitted. 

CHAPTER TH£ nineteenth 

THE BRIDAL EVE. 

Teenie was restless and inconstant, now singing 
as blithely as a bird, by-and-by silent, gloomy, 
and fretful—she did not know why. She was 
goinjt to marry the only man she ever cared for— 
that made hes" happy. But, on the other hand, 
there were weary, vague forebodings, threatening 


her married life with sorrow—that made her sad 
and irritable. And she did not know why ! She 
would not think of that silly book of fate about 
which Walter had seemed so vexed; she <;ould not 
think that Grace had anything to-do with this un¬ 
comfortable feeling, and she diQ not like to think 
that the Laird’s blunder or the folk's clashes could 
be the'cause of her uneasiness. 

The Laird had said he would not attend the 
marriage, but being reminded of his guiding prin- 
I ciple, ho had half agreed to Walter, and was wholly 
I decided in his own mind, to attend, in order to 
j stiHe gossip, and to have the opportunity of making 
I a speech. lie was always ready to sacrifice him- 
; self to the greatest happiness of the greatest 
I number, and ho thoroughly believed that he was 
alw.ays doing so. 

The Laird’s family numbered four daughters and 
three sons. Their positions in the register of the 
family Bible stood in this order :— 

Helen—Miss Burnett — age, something under 
forty. She was tall, had a long neck, a long head, 
and very sharp pinched-like features ; very thin 
h.ur. She professed an utter contempt for matri¬ 
mony ; she was in fact almost viciously eager to be 
married under any circumstances. Whenever slie 
heard of the marriage of any of those youths and 
maidens whom she had known as children, her cus¬ 
tomary e.xcl.imation was ‘‘ How funny ! ” That 
j was a general jihrase of hers, uttered without the 
! least meaning of lone or look, no matter how grave 
. might be the subject of conversation. Indeed, she 
j frequently contrived to startle people by using it on 
j the most inappropriate occasions. She was begin- 
I ning to feel that she must give up hope, and she 
! fell back upon the consolatory thought that she had 
I been too exacting in her earlier days, or that no 
j man had appeared worthy to win her. 

Alice—a giddy young thing of thirty-five, held in 
severe subjection by her elder sister, who deemed 
restraint necessary to save her from conduct which 
would be very foolish, if not wicked. Helen was 
very fond of her all the time.she condemned her 
giddiness. 

Agnes Mary—quiet and studious, disposed to 
deep depression of spirits, owing to religioqs fears, 
and self-doubts as to her acceptance among^st the 
elect. 

Walter. 

Jane—a dark, cheery little creature, who always 
saw the silver lining of every cloud. 

Archibald—a sturdy fellow, who had studied agri¬ 
culture, and was now a coffee-planter at Ceylon. 

Colin—a shy youth, who was spending a few 
months at home, previous to beginning work as 
clerk in a London bank. 

The members of the family at home during 
this crisis were Miss Burnett, Alice, an 4 Colin. 

Miss Burnett at first positively refused to see 
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the future bride, but at length—whether yielding 
to natural curiosity, or to the tears and prayers of 
the “giddy young thing," Alice, who was ready 
to hug and kiss and ■vyeep over anybody who 
was going’to be married—agreed to visit the 
Norlan’ Head, and lier future sister-in-law. 

“ How funny ! I suppose we must show some 
regard to this fisher-girl for poor Walter’s sake,” 
she said. 

She always spoke of her brother as “poor” 
Walter. 

Teenie received them civilly, but without the 
least pretence of affection, which was rather dis¬ 
appointing to Alice, who was prepared to go into 
ecstasies over her new relative, as she would have 
been over anything new—the stranger it might be, 
the greater would have been her delight. 

“ I am so glad to have a new sister,” she cried, 
embracing her. 

But Teenie shrank back ; Alice stood in dumb 
amazement at her unsympathetic manner, and 
Miss Burnett exclaimed severely— 

“Alice, you are much too demonstrative.” 

Alice recovered herself, and looking pleadingly 
at her sister— 

“ But she is so bonnie. I don’t wonder at 
Walter being in love with her, and I shall be so 
fond of her.” 

Teenie felt a little annoyed, for they spoke of her 
as if she were some curio.sity, or some wild animal 
exhibited for their entertainment. 

Can we do anything to assist you, Christina, in 
yoUr arrangements.'”’said Helen, secretly eager to 
have some insight ihto the preparations of a young 
lady for the married state ; and although the offer 
was made in her grimly polite way, she really 
meant it kindly. 

“Oh 1 do let us help you,” cried Alice; “ I would 
like it so much.” 

“ I see no way that you can help me,” answered 
Teenie, smiling faintly, and blushing while her heart 
warmed towards Alice ; “there is nothing to do.” 

“ How funny 1 ” ejaculated Helen, “ I thought 
you would have been overwhelmed with so many 
things to do.” 

“ Wliat kind of a dress are you to wear ? ” asked 
Alice ; “ is it to be white ?—and have you got any 
lace ?—I am so fond of real lace.” 

“ I don’t know yet,” answered the bride, disposed 
to laugh at this enthusiasm about a matter to 
which she had given little attention. 

“ Don’t know yet 1 —oh, dear 1 what a str.ange 
body you must be. I have thought ever so many 
times of how I should be dressed, and how I should 
stand, and how I would answer the minister. I’ve 
gone over it in .fancy a hundred timers, and the 
only*thing I have not been able to realise is die 
man. You see nobody wants to marry me.” 

“ Don*! talk nonsense,” said Hden severely. 


having a fear that the credit of. the Dahnahoy 
family was being sacrificed by her sister. 

“ But it isn’t nonsense, Nellie, or I’d have been 
married half a dozen times at least.” 

“You are such a giddy young thing, Alice.” That 
was the usual terminatiln of their little disputes. 

Teenie showed them her “ braws’’—dresses, 
presents, and providing. Miss Burnett was 
dignified, but expressed gracious ajjproval of all 
she saw. Alice was in ecstasies of admiration; she 
began to look upon Teenie with a humble kind of 
awe, as one who was about to pass into the perfect 
state of womanhood. 

Both sisters left the house with a much'higher 
opinion of their brother’s bride than they had en¬ 
tertained previously. But Helen could not resist 
the temptation to be slily satirical when she selected ' 
as her gift a pair of fish-carvers. 

draco had been with her several times—^not 
often ; and yet she seemed to be always at hand 
when help or advice was needed—^very quiet, gentle, 
and always with that smile which was all the more 
tender because of the shade of sorrow lying behind 
it. She seemed to be gradually winning Teenie to 
forget that story Walter had told her—^to forget the 
peculiar position in which they stood towards each”^ 
other and towards him. 

Only there were quick flashes of Tcenie’s eyes 
upon the pale face of her friend when she thought 
the latter did not see, and these glances suggested 
that Teenie was not forgetting, but remembering 
the more acutely, the more the other’s devotion was 
revealed to her. 

The day previous to the marriage; afternoon. 
Grace and Ailie had persuaded Teenie to try on 
her wedding-dress (the first time), and she was 
standing in the middle of the little room, face 
ffushed, eyes bright, heart beating quickly, and con¬ 
scious of an uncomfortable feeling that she was far 
too grand. 

“ 'foil look beautiful,” said Grace simply. 

“She does that,” echoed Ailie, standing with 
arms crossed, and each hand clutching an elbow j 
“ there’s an auld fisher by-word that we say to lads 
when they’re going to marry— 

‘ Put yoar hand in the creel, 

Get an adder or an ccl 

meaning that they’ll get a wife that’ll sting them, 
or one that will slip through their fingers ; bat 
Maistcr Walter will get just as braw a wife as he 
could wish for. But she’s no right yet; she wants 
that bonnie sash you brought, Miss Wishart— 
wliereisit?” 

“ 1 left it down-stairs.” 

Ailie went off in search of it. 

Teenie crossed the room, closed the door, add 
fastened it. Then she turned round, lOclang at 
Grace with such clear, honest eyes, but with an 
' expression of distress in them. 
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“ I’m no happjr—I’m np content—I’ll no be able 
to go on with it," nbe said agitatedly. 

"With \(diat?* exclaimed Grace, startled by her 
words and manner. 

" Yon should have worn this dress,’’ she went on 
rs^idlyj**the-mom should h'iwe been your wedding- 
day—not mine.” 

“ Teeuie! ’’ (r^roachfully). 

“ 1 say it again, it should have been yours, not 
mhto. I cannot believe it’s so near; I cannot 
believe that it’s real I’ve been waiting every day 
for something to happen that would break it off— 
I’ve been almost hoping something would happen.” 

“ But why should you hope for that ? ” 

“ Because of you.” 

“Me!” Grace drew breath, then softly—“That’s 
hard, Teenie.” 

“ I did not mean to hurt you,” was the impulsive 
cry of the girl; “ I’m always doing what 1 don’t 
want to do. 1 mean that you would have been 
better for him—that you are suffering; and you are 
so kind, and that makes it the worse.” 

Grace was very pale, but after the first moment 
of sharp pain and surprise, she was able to under¬ 
stand the passionate feeling which prompted the 
girl’s words, and to sympathise with it. She was 
calm apparently. Two steps brought her close to 
Teenie ; she reached up her hand, and rested it on 
the girl’s shoulder. 

“I will not seek to hide from you, Teenie, that 
you have pained and ve.\-ed me ; but it is just as 
well that we should speak out to each other at 
once, because I want you to be my friend, as I want 
to be yours, and we cannot be real friends so long 
as there is any doubt between us. You have been 
thinking about me, and you have forgotten Walter.” 

“ I wish I could forget him, it would be easy enough 
then to run away from all this fuss and worry.” 

“ Well, you see that you care so much for him, 
that you cannot run away from him” (laughing 
good-naturedly), “ and so you are very cruel to him 
when you think he ought to marry somebody he 
does not care for.” 

“ But he docs care for you.” 

" I hope so, but not in the same way he cares for 
yon.” 

“ And you like him.” 

“Yes, very much, and always will.” 

“And I come between you, and vex you and his 
father, and all his folk, and by-and-by he will be 
sorry too.” 

“You must not say. that—aod you must not 
' think that; if you were to leave him now, I could 
not accept a man who I knew wanted somebody 
else to be his wife. You would not do that ?’’ 

“ No.” 

“Very well; and I, thinking of his happiness, 
like him well enough to be able to say, ‘ Many 
Teenie whom you love^ and I am dbntent.’” 


" I could not say that, and if I did say'it I would 
be sorry after; will not you ?” ' 

Grace was taken aback by the directness of the 
question, and she began to feel her patience a little 
exhausted. ^ 

“ I cannot answer for my future feelings; but I 
promise that you shall not .be disturbed by them.” 

“ I am sorry I have vexed you,” said Teenie, be¬ 
ginning to take off her dress, “but it has been a 
sore trouble to me to feel that 1 have come between 
vou and him, and that I have angered all his 
folk.” 

“You must think of him, Teenie, and not of 
others.” 

“ I’ll try.” 

They parted—an eager desire for friendship on 
both sides, and yet both conscious of sometliing 
which rendered perfect trust and confidence in each 
other almost impossible. 

Teenie threw aside her wedding-dress, and put 
on her ordinary gown. She went out, despite 
Ailie’s desire to try the effeet of the new sash ; and 
seeing Dan, she called to him— 

“Gome, father, I’m going for a sail; maybe it’s 
the last we’ll have together.” 

The skipper followed her down to the bay. She 
shouldered an oar, and marched over to the cobble. 
The tide was high, and the boat was floating. She 
sprang in, and used the oar manfully to push out 
from the shore. They passed from the sheltering 
arms of the bay, and the prow of the boat swung 
round to the tide. She shipped the oar, and 
leaning over the gunwale, her hands caught the 
waves at every dip of the boat. 

The skipper stood up against the mast, arranging 
the sail, and the red rays of the setting sun fell 
aslant the boat, crimsoning her face, and the water 
where her hands touched it Above were great 
mountains, with bright copper pe.aks and borders ; 
in the west, the sun, a ball of fire touching the top 
of the Grampians ; around them, the cold green 
sea, chequered with brilliant red lakes. The keen 
gusts of wind, and the plashing of the waters, ren¬ 
dered the stillness of the evening more palpable. 

A boat passed them slowly, sailing .into the 
harbour of Rowanden. Its occupants were three 
girls and two youths; they had been out at Davies 
Bay, seeking mussels for bait. The girls were 
singing a song common among the fisher-lasses, 
to a slow tune which kept time with the rise and 
fall of the boat:— 

*' Oh, gin I was married ! 

I've a* thing wee] prepartSd, 

• • • • • 

**l've sax new chairs and a table* 

* A guid kail'pot and a ladle, 

A braw new bed. and a cradle 

To rode some wee body la.** <* 

The vpices of the singers were rodlowed by the 
wind and sea, and the commonplace character of 
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the words was lost in the beauty of the surrounAing 
scene. • 

The boat floated on, the voices faded away in the 
distance, and Teenie suddenly raised her head. ■ 

“ I wish I was like them, father.” 

“What for?” 

“ They are so happy and content.’’ 

“ Well, what should hinder you being the same?” 

“ I don’t know ; but I am not the same.” 

She was thinking what a simple life these girls 
had before them; to mend the sails and nets, to 
get plenty of mussels for bait, to have something 
tasty for the guid-man when he came home, and to 
see him safe in from a stormy night’s fishing—that 
was all their care. With the usual blindness of 
people who wish to be something else than what 
they are, she did not think of the times when their 
guid-man did not come home safe from the storm, 
but some friend appeared with the news that the 
boat and crew and nets were all lost. She saw 
only the shadows of her own position, and did not 
balance them against those of others. 

“ Can we no sail out, father, and sail on across 
the water, and never come back any more ?” she 
said, her hands playing fondly with the waves. 

“ What are you havering at ?” exclaimed Dan, 
amazed and puzzled by this whimsical humour. 

“ I want to get away to see the far countries and 
the strange sights you have told me about.” 

“ You’re a woman, and you’re gaun to be married 
the-mom.” 

Dan mentioned that fact as an infallible remedy 
for all absurd fancies. 

“ I wish I was a man.” 

“What better would you be ?” 

She did not reply. The boat rose and fell lightly 
with the waves, which gurgled merrily against the 
prow as it cut its way forward. The sun dropped 
behind the distant hills, and in the gloaming the 
face of the water changed to dark gicen, and 
deepened in colour as the light faded. The copper 
clouds became black, and floated threateningly 
overhead. A distant sail crossed the horizon ; a 
steamer, with its long-tailed comet of smoke, passed 
far out at sea. The lights of Kingshaven glimmered 
upon the water, and the lamps of the white tower 
showed brightly in the darkening night. 

Teenie felt ^ppy; the exhilarating breeze, the 
surge of the sea, the motion of the boat, and the 
solitude were very pleasant to her. They cleared 
her head, and made her forget all the petty doubts 
which had been afflicting her; they soothed the 
restlessness, which had disturbed and frightened 
her. 

She passed to the stern swiftly and steadily. 
Dan was steering and minding the sail at the same 
time. She “couried" (“knelt” scarcely expresses the 
movement) down at his knees, and peering up into 
his face in the uncertain light, she whispered— 
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“Are you sorry about the-morn, father? win you 
miss me when I’m away from the Norlan’?” * 

He dropped the rudder, and the rope with which 
he managed the sail; he gripped her by the arras, 
and the big frame of ti^ man shook with emotion. 

“ My bairn I” he saij hoarsely, “ it’s like rugging,, 
the heart out o’ me to let you go; but you wish it.”' 

“ Then I’ll not go.” 

“ Havers!” he growled fiercely, catching up the 
rope and the rudder again; and, utterly ashiuned 
of his own brief display of weakness, he was ready 
to be angry with her. “ We’se baith gang to "the 
bottom if you dinna take tent. We’ll gang in now.” 

She rested her head upon his knee, and did not 
speak. Occasion.illy his rough hand touched her 
brow, and passed through her hair tenderly, whilst 
the waves plashed against the boat and the wind 
whistled in their ears. 

They sailed into the bay safely in the dark. 

CHAPTER THE TWENTIETH. 

THE MARRIAGE. 

It had been agreed that everything was to be very 
quiet—no crowd, no strangers, and no fuss at the 
m.arriage. So the only guests, were the members ‘ 
of the D.almahoy family, the minister, and two 
friends of Thorston’s—the one an extensive fish- 
curcr, the other a ship-owner—both having business 
relations with their host. 

But Dan could not allow the event to pass with¬ 
out making some sign to his friends in the village ; 
so he had arranged for a substantial dinner at the 
inn, where the lads and lasses might cat and drink, 
and then “ shak’ their foot ”—that is, dance until 
they were tired—in honour of the occasion. 

Rowanden was deeply interested. The fisher- 
wives and daughters felt that a special honour was 
being paid to them in the marriage of Dan 
Thorston’s lass to the Laird’s son; and the men 
were not behindhand in self-satisfaction. 

A number of flags were hoisted in various direc¬ 
tions, and the boats in the bay were similarly 
decorated. There was a very hearty desire to pay 
respect to the skipper—as well as to his daughter 
—who had been so long regarded by the simple 
community as a kind of chief. Work was struck 
for the day ; and even if Dan had given the most 
unmistake.able signs that there would be a “ good 
shot,” not a man would have gone out on Teenie’* 
marriagc-d.ay. 

Notwithstanding the enthusiasm in the village, 
everything was to be done quietly at the house. 

Ailie was glorious in a silk gown—the first she 
had ever possessed ; and she had never dreamed of 
such wild extravagance, but Walter had presented 
it to her—and a new white cap, the voluminous 
frills pf which shook with her intense enjoyment. 
The skipper was brilliant in a blue coat with brass 
buttons, and he was too much occupied by the 
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nuffljr matter* requiring his attention, to have time 
fdir regrets of any kind. ^ 

The sun -was shining grandly on sea and land ; 
there was not a cloud to shadow the happiness of 
theiwtyi 

Mis* Bnmett was arrayed in the latest fashion 
Trom" Edinburgh. She was dignified and conde- 
sc^hding, and young as ever. Alice was younger 
still, and quite playful in the delight with which 
she occupied the position of bridesmaid. Grace 
Wishart' was rather pale, but quiet and helpful; 
Several confused arrangements were put into order 
'!by her, and nobody knew there had been anything 
wrong. She was principal bridesmaid ; and of .all 
those who wished the bride a happy future, none 
did so with more fervour than Grace. 

Teenie was very silent, often looking at Grace, 
but showing no nervousness ; she rather displayed 
that kind of defi.ance under which people sometimes 
hide great agitation. 

Walter was grave, as if he were sensible of the 
serious responsibilities upon which he was about to 
enter. His brother, Colin Burnett, was the “ best 
man,” and he was as cool as if he had served an 
apprenticeship to marriage ceremonies. 

The Laird came in the carriage, was received 
with loud cheers by some loons who had gathered 
about the doors, and he was gratified. He entered 
the house, and was somewhat disappointed at the 
smallness of the edmpany, although he had himself 
agreed that things ought to be done quietly, and 
although he saw that the little parlour was pretty 
well crowded as it was. lie was, however, mag¬ 
nanimous as usual, and waived all objections of his 
own in 'consideration for the majority. 

Mr. Hutcheson, the minister of King.shavcn—a 
bald-headed and long-bearded gentleman, who had 
seen much of the world, and had settled down here 
for the sake of retirement and leisure, which he did 
not find—performed the ceremony. 

“ Do you take this woman to be your wedded 
' wife ?” 

“ Yes,” said Walter very decisively. 
t “Do you take this man to be your wedded 
husband ?” , 

“ Yes,” answered Teenie firmly, and almost as if 
her teeth clenched upon the word to give it em¬ 
phasis, indicating that all doubt and hesitation were 
at an end from that moment. 

Then came the prayer and the exhortation, the 
signing of the register and the “marriage lines,” 
which were handed to Teenie, and it was all over. 
How little there seemed to be to do ! what a brief 
space it occupied, and yet what a difference it made 1 
There stood the bride and groom bound to each 
other—for life. 

Teenie did not know any difference ; she felt a 
little shy and a little anxious, but she was just the 
same now as she had been half an hour ago; and 


yet there was the man standing beside her who 
claimed the devotion of all her future yeare. 

“ How funny !” exclaimed Miss Burnett. 

“It’s so nice,” said Alice, “and so simple—I 
wish somebody would marry q^e.” ^ 

“ I salute you. Mistress Walter Burnett,” said the 
Laird, kissing her. 

“Faith, I’ll do the same,” cried Colin, who, in 
right of his position as groomsman, kissed the bride. 

“ It’s beautiful! ” cried Alice, laughing. 

Teenie mthcr shrank from these marks of favour, 
and she looked at Walter—her husband ; she felt 
timid as she thought of that, and wondered if there 
ever could be any mysterious authority which ho 
should exert over her, that would make her feel in¬ 
different to her father, and to all the old associations. 
’ “ Dear wife,” whispered Walter, putting his arm 
around her in the presence of all the folk. 

“ Toots ! ■’ she cried, .and sprang away from him. 

The carri.age was waiting for them : they were to 
spend the first few days of their new life .in Edin¬ 
burgh, and they were to drive to the Kingshaven 
station. They made a pretence of eating somewhat 
of the substantial lunch which Ailie had prepared, 
and then took their places in the carriage. 

They were surrounded by a crowd of the fishers, 
their wives, and daughters, who had come up to the 
house in spite of the skipper’s injunctions, and 
hailed the bride and bridegroom with loud cheers 
and blessings. Habbie Gowk rode through the 
crowd on his donkey, much flushed, and much 
more excited than was apparently necessary even 
on this occasion. Most surprising of all, he had 
none of his ballads in his hand. 

“Wish you joy, sir — wish you joy, mem,” he 
said somewhat thickly, but with a peculiar assump¬ 
tion of familiarity, and with even a degree of 
p.itronagc, which was extraordinary in him, whose 
good-nature gencnally extinguished every thought 
of self; “ and you may wish me joy too, for what 
do you think—” 

He paused, not for a reply, but to give greater 
effect to his words. 

“ What do you think V' he cried, looking all 
round him proudly, and then nodding to th* Laird. 
“ It’ll please you to ken, sir, as it will myffriends 
here, lawyer Currie has just tellt me that /am the 
heir to the Methven fortune ; and I am gaun to gi’e 
the biggest present of any to Thorston’s lass.” 

There were astonishment and laughter at this half- 
drunken announcement. Then cheers, blessings, and 
old shoes showered upon the newly-married couple, 
as the horses moved slowly through the crowd. 

“Hurray !” for Dan Thorston’s lassj for the Laird, 
for his son, and for the Methven heir, as the 
missiles flew after the carriage, and guns were 
fired, and everybody was wild with delight That 
was how theymanaged things quietly. 

zND OP CHAPTU tm •nramarn. 
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A MAD SWIM. 


[F'^ERNOON in Central Asia, whatever, and the only^ethod left me is—to swim 
A splendid afternoon in the across. Query—Can tnis be done ? ^ 

‘ beginning of July, just toning The Cossack soldiers tell me that it Cjinnot, bur 
down from the destroying heat then they have never tried. The native population 
of middi^, into that soft volup- of the vilhige pronounce it flatly impossible, but 
tuous warmth which makes the they evidently belong to that large class of persons 
do-nothing life of the East so who consider everything impossible whidi they 
Half a mile below me, the low cannot or dare not attempt themselves. Moreover, 
ng mud wall of Fort No. i lies although in these parts I am not an Englishmad'^ 
:hind a bosquet of trees—the (“ very much the reverse, in fact,” as the refugee of 
within sight. Behind me, a few '98 said when asked if he were an Irishman), there 
i at work on their hay, watched is still enough of the old Anglo-Saxon leaven in my 


enjoyable. Half a mile below me, the low 
grey sloping mud wall of Fort No. i lies 
a hidden 'behind a bosquet of trees—the 
I only trees within sight. Behind me, a few 

soldier-colonists are at work on their hay, watched 


with quiet contempt by two or three Kirghiz who are j blood to make me fly at the throat of every “im- 


loafing about, “as the manner of the Scythians 
is.” On the farther side of the river a little reed- 
thatched hut, in front of which the Cossack 


possibility” by instinct. Nothing is impossible till 
it has been tried; and I make up my mind to try. 
Whatever happens, I am not likely to be dis-» 


. ferryman is angling composedly, outlines itself turbed by too many spectators. Except the solitary 


against the boundless emptiness of the Kizil-Koum 
Desert; and in the dead universal silence the 
hoarse sough of the current is plainly heard, as it 
rushes by to its gr.ave in the depths of the “ Out¬ 
lawed Sea.” It is four days since news came to 


fisherman on the opposite bank, there is not a 
living creature in sight. The haymakers have struck 
work, and gone off to sleep in what little shade 
they can find ; the lounging Kirghiz have retreated 
to their tents in order to do likewise ; and for miles 


us (by a roundabout route, it is true, we being off on cither side of the river the vast treeless plain is 


the telegraph track) of the f.ill of Khiva; and 
I, having been a prisoner at large for nearly 


silent and lonely as the grave. Having satisfied 
myself that my clothes arc tolerably safe from 


w a W , . , , , 

three weeks, am sitting on the bank of the Syr- ! passing marauders, I plunge in. 

Daria, and mentally arranging my notes upon that A mad undertaking, beyond doubt, but not with- 
thick, mutton-broth-colourcd “ Clean River.” out a certain method in its madness. Onedoes 


It is Sunday afternoon, although in this un- not bathe thrice a day in any river for weeks to- 
peopled waste, where even .a Russian church has gether without learning something of the ins and 
never been built, there is little difference between outs of if, and I have chosen my ground well. Just 
one day and another. Allowing for the difference at the point' of my plunge, a long spit of smooth 
of time, it is just eleven in the morning at home, firm sand juts out more than a hundred feet into 
Faraway in quiet England .at this moment church the soft muddy bed of the river, like a patch of 
bells arc ringing, and crowds gathering together to macadam in the midst of a clay road. All along 
pray; andsomefewareprayingevenforme, while I it the water is shallow and the current weak, and 


sit here in the heart of the desert, cut off from it all. 

We are now forty miles due cast of the Sea of 
Aral, and the Syr-Daria, reforming as it nears its 
end, has lost for the time being its pernicious habit 
of branching off into lesser ch.anncls. Far as the 
eye can "reach, the broad smooth stream flows un¬ 
broken, with a strength and swiftness matching the 
outburst of its headlong youth from the glaciers of 
the Thian-Shan. A few miles more, and the old 
worn-out veterail will degenerate into three or four 
shallow, marshy, reed-grown ditches, only one of 
which makes even a pretence of being navi;lable ; 
but at this point his concentrated strength is suf¬ 
ficient to task (as I have seen more than once) 
even the engines of a transport steamer. 

The br«dth of the stream I have already ascer¬ 
tained rit remains, to make sure of its depth, and 
the swiftness of its current. Of these points the 
residents, as might be expected, know nothing 


so long as this bank lasts my work will be easy 
enough. What may come after, remains to be seen... 

So on 1 wade through the shallow water, heading 
right across the stream, with the fcrrym.an’s hut as^ 
a landmark. I have as much chance of keeping 
that direction to the end as of standing against a 
cannon-ball; but for the present the current cannot 
get a fair chance at me, and I “make my bee-line,” 
By the time I have got half-way out along the 
spit, 1 begin to take in the general outline of my 
problem a good deal more clearly. There is 
evidently a strong current in the middle of the 
channel, but it sets towards the farther bank (de¬ 
flected, no doubt, by the angle of the spit), and will 
probably carry me thither without much trouMe. 
As for getting back again, that is a minor afiait- 
Meanwhile my proceedings begin to attract the 
attention of the contemplative ferryman on the 
other side, who has hitherto ignored me altogether. 
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The ffirafe sight ef a man bathing is nothing new 
i# these Ihtitttdes, wherp' every man, Cossack or 
Kiig^uz,>is only too glad to get into the water as 
often' as possible. But hone of them are in the 
h^l^of coming out as fart'^s this ; and, moreover, 
to him that I am in no hurry to turn 
ba^'li^mean to go farther before I do. On the 
hd seems to think my farther adventures 
perhaps be worth looking at-; and perching 
hons^ on a convenient point, with his hand over 
Us eyes, he begins to reconnoitre. 

Deeper and deeper grows the water—first up to 
{Ihe knee, then up to the waist, then up to the 
shoulder—while the increasing strength of the 
current more than once almost shakes me from my 
fobting. At last the middle channel is reached. I 
feel the ground sliding from under my feet, and 
make a plunge into the full swirl of the current. 
The next moment 1 seem to be lying stock-still in 
the middle of the stream, while the banks on either 
side are racing past like an express. Already the 
fisherman’s hut, which was right opposite only a 
minute ago, lies twenty yards above me, and still 
the other bank seems a very long way off. Evi- 
dent||'’’the sooner I get over it the better. 

Accordingly I begin to strike out with all my 
strength; but, although 1 have the current with me 
to some extent, it is no easy work. The reflection 
of the sun upon the water dazzles my eyes; and the 
coldness of the' stream, so refreshing at the first 
plunge, now begins to make itself felt in a rather 
benumbing manner. Why does the bank keep 
sliding away as I struggle towards it? and why has 
that ferryman grown'so unnaturally small all of a 
sudden, as he stands up to watch my head appear¬ 
ing and disappearing amid the lapping swirls of 
foam? Harder yet, for there is no time to be lost! 
Already 1 begin to feel a kind of tightening in my 
throat, and a strange creeping numbness through 
my hands and feet, which 1 know well how to in¬ 
terpret. Hurrah ! we are nearing the shore at last. 
The broad brown line of clay below the tufted grass 
gets plainer and plainer every moment; and now 1 
can see the flowers on the bank, and now the very 
creases of the reeds as they sway in the evening 
breeze—but still my feet find no stay. What if it 
be beyond my depth even under the bank, and if 1 
should be swept down (as I have been elsewhere 
more than once) within arm’s-length of the shore ? 
Bah ! what is the use of thinking about it ? Five 
strokes more and I am among the reeds, and, 
thrusting my feet deep into the soft rich loam, 
stand upon actual groimd once more. 

Even now, however, my situation is anything but 
a promising one. 1 am up to the shoulders in 
water, under the rush of a current that well-nigh 
bears me down; while upon the higli, sheer, 
slippery bank above me, beetling over at the top, 
there is neither foothold nor handhold to be found. 


Start back across the river from this*point I cannot, 
for, judging by the distance to which I have already 
been carried, I should in that case come out (if 1 
ever came out at all) beside the fort its%l^and have 
to walk back half a mile—^a promenstde which, even 
in these unfrequented regions, is not to be recom¬ 
mended. There is nothing for it but to wade up 
the stream, and I go to work accordingly. 

Foot by foot, with my shoulder tq the stream in 
order to give it as little surface as possible, do I 
fight my way along, the soft clay yielding under my 
feet, and the water swirling around me like a mill- 
race. Little by little the diminished hut and the 
dwarfed ferryman grow into their natural size, till 
at length I come opposite my original landmark 
again, and see the lean brown face and small deep- 
set eyes looking down at me in blank astonishment. 
• Then follows a curious piece of pantomime. 

The Cossack looks inquiringly at me, and th»n at 
the opposite bank, where my clothes are lying like 
a tiny white speck upon the broad green belt. 

I reply by an affirmative nod. 

Thereupon the prophet of evil shrugs his shouW 
dors, and gives a shake of his long narrow head, to 
which Lord Burleigh’s famous gesture is as no¬ 
thing ; after which he disposes himself to watch 
the end, with the same cool scientific appieciation 
wherewith some experienced Valerius or Cornelius 
of the later Empire may have watched the Sec or 
coming up with the flying Rctiarius. 

And well he may. The current which helped me 
in crossing is against me now ; and the river, not 
yet crippled by its periodical sinking, is running in 
full flood. I have already been long enough in the 
water to be almost benumbed; and the stChd-bank 
that aided me at the outset will be left far above 
me before I am half-way across. However, when 
a thing has to be done, done it must be, so 1 set 
my teeth and fall-to. 

And then follows a prolonged nightmarei in 
which I seem to be always struggling my hardest, 
without advancing a foot. Through the water that 
splashes up in my face, I dimly see the opposite 
bank at an apparently hopeless distance, and 
seeming to get farther with every moment If I 
could only turn over and float a little, in erder to 
rest myself! But there is no leisure for rest now. 
My fingers are cold and heavy as marble, my limbs 
numb, and every muscle feels stretched^ and 
swollen, as if water had been forced under the 
skin. The veins of my temples throb painfully, 
and every breath that I draw seems choked as by 
the gripe of a strong hand. Already 1 am growing 
sick and dizzy, and everything seems to whirl around 
me, when suddenly the pressure of the current 
slackens—a sharp spasm of pain runs through me 
—and 1 become aware that 1 have landed on' the 
head of a mud-bank, and that the sharp pomt of a 
projecting root is sticking in the flesh of m)r leg. 
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'‘WKNT CHASING Utri TFRPI-IKS/' 


Unflecked by clouds the day so rare— 
U nmarrcd by grief the face so fdir— 
Face, sky, and heart in tune. 


ever Youth a fairer g^isc 
Than Psyche chasing butterflies 
.Beneath the sky of June ? 
240- VoL. IX.. 
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Youth at its brightest—(Sure and good, 

With nothing harmful in.the mood 
That lures'her to the cL'ase; 

With tripping feet, that nV'bly pass 
'lltrough fern, and rustUn^hcatb, and grass, 
A wavering course to traoi^. 

Stew just o’crhead, now out of sight, 

1%ose painted wings take zigtag flight— 
Now nearer float—but yet, 

*trip she as lightly as she will, 

From flower-poised rest they dart, and still 
^“,‘ 4 Evade her upraised net. 

Grave Reason, with rebuking eyes. 

That see no sense in chasing flics. 

Stands half aloof the while. 

Too much inclined the whim to twit 
That led her from his side to (lit. 

To great it with a smile. 

And when she saddens at his frown, 

And drops.her net, and sobers down. 

He will philosophise, 

And tell her life is far too stern. 

Too full of thoughts that throb and burn, 
For chasing butterflies. 


He has not learned—have you f or you f— 
How much of teaching sweet and true 
Such joyous hours bestow. 

The heart that always keeps its youth ‘ 
Will also keep its hope and truth— 

Those gifts of long ago. 

Such hours as those will Faith renew. 

Just as in childhood’s days we drew 
Its emblems from the sky, 

"Or flower or moss that grew around, 

Or shell or fossil that we found. 

Or bird, or butterfly. 

The world of late has grown too staid ; 

Too much with earthy crust o’erlaid— 

Too much with greed of gold; 

Or bent on probing mysteries. 

To all appealing to the eyes 
Is careless, or is cold. 

But Psyche, ’spite her frolic face. 

When youthful fancies must give place 
To stern realities. 

Shall prove as sweet and true a wife • 

As if she never in her life 
Went chasing butterflies. 

Louisa Crow. 


MY E.\RLY ADVENTURES. 


AV At Tul.'loo'KarillCAI, SKI'. 

tlIAl>'rKR 

\T the time that my father died—it 
was in the year 1832— I was Ixit a 
few weeks old. My mother was 
poor, even very poor, and 
when she—out of considena- 
tion for her orjilians, to be 
enabled to give them a better 
education—married again, she 
soon s.adly experienced bow 
her new husband, though a 
good and honest man, could 
confer but little toward-s the 
deviation of their depressing poverty. The 
quantity of necessaries of life, in food .and dress, 
meanwhile increased also, and it was quite natural 
that one thought of trying how far the wings of 
the family members, considered ripe for self-sus¬ 



tenance, could be trusted irrto the world for the 
benefit of the juniors. 

I was twelve years old when my mother con¬ 
sidered me at that stage of maturity to work for 
myself in spite of my terrible disadvantage, a j 
lameness since my third year, in consequence of 1 
which misfortune I had to use a crutch under I 


irir, nv AKMINIUS VAMnEKV. 

TllK I'IRST. 

my left arm up to the period just alluded to. 
Sldl I was sufficiently strong and healthy. Very 
siini'Ie diet, and even that sometimes not suf- 
cient to satisfy my hunger, a scanty dress, and 
an unf.nnili.irity with comfort had steeled and 
hardened me early, arming me against all the vicis¬ 
situdes of climate. I went—to say the most—only 
three years to any school, and as my schoolmaster 
found I h.id an excellent memory, being able to 
Ic.arn by rote anything—even tlie Latin—then not 
yet understood by me—I soon thought of studying, 
and longed to become a physician or lawyer, the 
beau ideal profession in the eyes of the countryfolk 
in Hungary. 

My mother, too, wished something similar, but 
before such hopes arose the insurmountable ranges 
of poverty. I was forced to descend, and step down 
low, and w.as apprenticed to a tailor, who worked 
for ladies. I might have attained there to such 
skill as to be able to sew together some yards pf 
cotton-ware; but the feeling was roused within 
my breast that Dame Fortune might have desfined 
me for the production of superior work, wotth 
sewing together; so I left the work-shop of this 


! i 



My Early 

artist, and took an engagement at the house of an 
innkeeper, as tutor to his son. 

The subjects which I was required to teach were 
the elementary but hardest lore of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic.^ I had at the same time to do 
sundry small services about the house ; for instance, 
to clean the boots of the family on a Saturday 
evening, sometimes also to serve out to the over- 
thirsty customers a glass of wine or brandy. 

Though my age was disproportionate to tlie office 
fiillen to my lot—how could the yet uneducated be 
an educator himself?—the treatment I received 
from my employer was still more disi)roportionatc 
to that which a mentor should have received. Yet 
it was my pupil himself whose behaviour was the 
harshest towards me. The lad was two years older 
than myself, and as ray professional c.igerness 
carried me so far one day as to rebuke his want 
of manners, the animosity of the lad was roused to 
that degree, that he turned with pugnacious daring 
against me, and I had to thank the accidental arrival 
and interposition of his mother, th.at it did not come 
to a serious breach of domestic peace. 

Thus the schooling that 1 had to give became a 
hard one to my own self; still I kept spiritedly my 
time of agreement to its end, and sped from the 
island Schiitt, where I spent my childhood’s earliest 
time, now with my hard-earned eight florins in my 
pocket, towards St. Ceorgen, in the neighbourhood 
of Presburg, to commence there in the (Jymnasium 
of the Piarist Friars my course of studies. 

The money I brought just proved sulfleient for 
the purchase of the necessary school-books. Be¬ 
nevolent people aided me further on. In seven 
c\jfferent houses I received in the seven days of the 
week my chief meals free, in addition to which 1 
obtained from each f.unily on their d.iy a piece of 
bread for my breakf.ist, and one for my sup|icr. 
The wealthier students presented me with their 
left-oflf clothes. By dint of indu.stry, .ind earnest 
application to my studies, as well .is by an inborn 
quick comprehension and tcn.icious memory, I 
gained at the public examin.ation of tlie very first 
Latin class the position of the second best scliol.ir. 
I felt a hearty pleasure in learning ; and as 1 soon 
learned to speak Latin fluently, thus drew the at¬ 
tention (^f my teachers ; in consequence of wliicli, 
much begun with hardship, in the commencement 
of my battling with life, was eased for me by bene¬ 
volence. 

I finished at lltc school of .St. (loorgcn my second 
Latin class, also with distinction. But now tlic 
desire for travelling flapped its wings within my 
breast. I longed for change. My desire pointed 
towards Presburg, where a higher school existed, 
which at-that time stood in place of a capimi, being 
the?coronation town of Hungary, and the seat of 
Parliament. In spite of my secured existence in 
St. Georgen, I left it then j and the year 1846, at 
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the completion of ily fourteenth ycat of age, 
dawned on me within the walls of the ancient 
town. 

New struggles, n^v wrestling with troubles, new 
and gigantic cxer ims awaited me here in'my 
efforts for cxistenw. It became to me clear from 
the beginning that with the number of the popula¬ 
tion, and" the height of buddings, increases usually 
tlio difficulty of forming acquaintanceship, and in 
inverse proportion decreases the sympathy towards 
our neighbours. I stayed here three years longer, 
partly as servant, partly as teacher of fepiale cooks, 
senant girls, and other individuals of the lower 
cl.isscs tliirsting after knowledge. There is not a 
stone in the )xivvment of this small and pleasant- 
looking town on the banks of the clear-waved 
D.mubc, that could not tell some sad story out of 
tins cpoeli of ni) existence, could it but'Speak. 

NotwiUist.andmg all drawb.acks, 1 proceeded to¬ 
wards my life's .nm straightly and courageously. I 
studied in spile of all privations, and belonged at 
the end of tlie very first year to the best scholars. 
What astonishes me now-a-days most, while re¬ 
flecting on these days of evil, is the reminiscence 
of my gay spirit, the humour accompanying me 
through all sad conditions in life, carrying me 
through, raising me above all difficulties. My 
indestructible health strengthened me also for the 
struggle, and did not allow my muixe good-humour 
to desert me. 

In spite of the simple fare, consisting of bread 
and water, 1 kept mv- he.iltliy rubicund complexion, 
amused my schoolfellows and comrades during our 
time of play, and as soon as a half-year in our 
school closed, 1 w.is sure to be the first who took 
his tr-nelling-st.-iff. I.ime though >ct on foot, often 
without a kivut/er in my pocket, travelling wherever 
it clianccd to le.id. into the wide world. Thus ! 
visited Vicuna, Prague, and other towns of the 
Aiistii.in Mon.-irchy. If it came to pass that I got 
r.uiier tired iij my wanderings, a humorous obsCr- 
x.itioii to a passing coachman sufficed to get me 
a lift for p.r.t of the way. At night 1 made it a 
point to call at the abode of the clerical gentleman 
of the place, with whom my spe.aking Latin gained , 
for me both favoui and a few kreutzers travelling 
expenses ; while well-timed .and kindly-rcceived 
courtesy and eomplimenls towards their house- 
kecpeis filled my knapsack with provisions, lasting 
for the next d.ij's wants. *'•' 

I found, indeed, courtesy and good-humour ready 
coins in all climes. They keep up their value in 
the eyes of old and young, men and women ; ,and 
whoever has the command of courtesy and humour 
m.ay consider himself rich enough, even with empty 
pockets. 

Tlicsc w.mderings were the preliminary exercises 
of my later dervish travels. Whenever the end of 
the summer holidays bade me put down again 
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toy wandering staff into iae corner, I did not 
fed i^rticularly at ease. '^i^JVhether my needy 
position m^y have been the^jause of this, or the 
attitude forced upon me to battle continually for 
barfe edstence, I could not son. satisfactorily, but 
I Itoow for certain that living in towns never proved 
an agreeable task to me. My entering again the 
rows of many-storeyed houses, the confined hori/un 
surrounding me there, compressed my youthful 
heart sometimes painfully; and but for the pro- 
qjective delight that, after the consummation of 
another year’s scholarly achievements, I should 
ngain be able to roam through the enilless em¬ 
pire of unfettered nature, nothing would have 
assuaged the gloomy spirit which ruled over my 
town life. 

It was in the year 1847 when I first thought of 
commencing, besides the usual studies of the Gym¬ 
nasium—all of which at that date were of a very un¬ 
satisfactory kind—private studying, learning by my 
own exertions the most miscellaneous litetature of 
travel, which I eagerly devoured, and thus com¬ 
menced the French Langu.age also. Besides my 
national mother-tongue, 1 had le.arned previously 
the German. Nearly at the same time I made my¬ 
self acquainted with the Slavonic tongue also, and 
as 1 had to learn Latin and Greek in the school, 
wherein I soon became sufficiently proficient, I saw 
myself at the comparatively early age of sixteen in 
possession of sever.al languages of the great mart 
of the world, so as to make hereafter the acquisi¬ 
tion of tongues nearly related to those I already 
knew a comparatively easy task. 

In the beginning, the learning by rote had a 
peculiar charm. Youth had no foreboding of the 
natural gift for languages. When I succeeded in 
raising the number of daily-learned words of any 
new language from ten to sixty, even up to a hun¬ 
dred, my happiness felt no bounds. Yet I have to 
acknowledge openly that I had no presentiment of 
the result towards which my success, however flat¬ 
tering to my vanity, would carry me. 

Thus it came that I stepped by degrees from 
French to the study of the other branehes of the 
Romanesque family of languages. I endeavoured 
with equal success, according to the same id.in, to 
master the Germanic tongues, where my philo¬ 
logical thirst led me to the English, and beyond it 
to the Danish and .Swedish languages ; the same 
tvith the Slavonic dialects. As my eagerness of 
learning, overruled by a sober plan, advised me to 
read aloud, and to hold with iqyself imaginary con¬ 
versations in the just-learned languages, I succeeded 
to such an extent, that my youthful conceit allowed 
me to believe I had acquired in all 'these different 
tongues a perfection, sufficient to raise my self¬ 
opinion to a not unimportant degree. 

Vanity, mostly a dangerous failing, can notwith¬ 
standing often become a very useful spur and encou¬ 


ragement. This overweening confidence produced 
by youthful fancy induced me not to leave the 
hitherto followed path of studying by self-exertion, 
but rather to complete my individual education 
in accordance with my personaj inner ctilling. 
But in what direction.!' for what particular aim? 
will the kind reader ask. Indeed, I was myself 
unconscious of a satisfactory answer to that. Nulla 
dies sine litieA was my motto and principle for 
some time past, kept in view faithfully, and fol¬ 
lowed ])ractic.ally ; and though in the country I 
had as private tutor to teach often during eight to 
ten hours a day, yet tlic still remaining timc’sufificed 
for me to make considerable progress in my private 
studies. 

The plan of monotonous dry learning by rote of 
several foreign tongues, was soon resigned for the 
ehjoyment of their literary treasures. I drew freely 
out of the rich ai>d promiscuous well of the pro¬ 
ductions of nearly every European nation. The 
bards of Albion and the troubadours of Servia, 
the songsters of .Spain and the spirited poets of 
Italy ; Lomonosoff, Pushkin, Tcgner, Andersen, 
Ochlcnschl.iger—nearly every muse of the pre¬ 
sent and past age tilled up in succession my leisure 
hours. 1 always made it a point to read loudly; 
1 wrote also—whenever particulaily carried away 
by enthusiasm, aw.aked by one or other superior 
passage in the authors I read—and I expressed my 
feelings in words on the margin of the respective 

book. 

'fhe simple-minded neighbours m.ay h.ave thought 
me well-nigh crazed for this habit of mine, and 1 
lost indeed on one occ.ision my place of a tutor, in 
consequence of this prejudice against my wajis. 
But what did a critique of such critics touch me 
when I, wnqjt up in my youthful dreaming, saw 
before me in a chtirmed state the combat before 
Jerusalem, in the spirit of Tasso, the heroic deeds 
of the Cid, or Byron’s heroes and heroines? Yet 
I have to confers that the scenes enacted in the 
Orient had a spell over my soul that was nearly 
exclusive. 

Asia, then removed from my sight, yet hovered 
over my spirit, but in the richest gold-bespangled, 
pearl-and-diamond-beset costumes. Who fares 
differently in touth who reads the “ Thousand and 
One Nights?” How could it be different with 
me, who by origin and education am myself a semi- 
Asiatic ? 

Asia was known to me as the land of the most 
richly-coloured adventures, as the home of the 
most fabulous fortunes; and as I spent my early 
youth under adventurous circumstances, and al¬ 
ready longed after fortune and success, what would 
be more natural than that my first longing for .the 
far-off should lead me early in the direction of Afia I 

To be able to satisfy this ^learning soon and 
easily, I deemed it necessary m the first place to 
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imkemyselfacquaintedwith the languages of Asia, me in my further pifcgrcss to the conquest of 
and commenced with the Turkish. This Turanian learning in the field ^ Oriental science. Ap my 
dialect placed, in consequence of its relationship to thoughts, plans, ai« endeavours concentrated 
the tongue of the Magyars, less difficulties in my henceforward symp|thctically in the Orient, entic- 
way of mastering it than to any other Western ing my whole bciBg>ith thoughts of its brightness. 


man., More dffffculties beset me in learning the 
strange chvacters of the Turk without teacher 
‘and without explanations. Whole days long did I 
draw them with my walking-stick in the sand, 
until I grew acquainted with the importance of 
the points, the signs of discrimination, deciding the 
correct pronunciation of letters and words. 

Unluckily I 
had the Jisad 

.vantage not to , 

possess any die- . 

tionary; the ' 

high price was A, _- - - . / / ' 

far above ^ my 

ings, which 1 

had to unlearn, armimi 

, ’ (-U tiniS<-J for! 

.and to remem¬ 
ber afresh with the corrected sense. Such bittci 


ArcMIMl s \ WfYKV. 

('I. drciLSotifor Uis Asiatic trafeh ) 

Such bitter ! snow-flake, 1 


My spirit, by anti|(pation, hovered already in the 
fairy fields of the East. 

Travel in-thc East—a voyage to a land hundreds 
of miles distant—is for every one within Europe, 
who still has to battle for existence and daily bread, 
a very bold idea. I will not deny it, that even the 
more venturesome flights of youthful enthusiasm— 

_ the krepressible 

desire to see 
foreign lands 
and eustoms— 

P .: ■ \ arc stayed by the 

, - - - _ ’ r\ stumbling-block i 

which poverty' 

I time that 
hover before my 

"iri'nv. required 
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snow-flake, which, set in motion by a favourable 
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and necessarily occurring misfortunes met my auto- breeze, soon increased to a mighty mass, when it 
didactical endeavours more than once; but wh.it , crushed and burst every impediment besetting its 
difficulties—what h.ard tasks could ever baffle path, and continued it^ course with uncontrollable 
successfully youthful thirst for knowledge and en- j might. Such a start was given to me by the 
thusiasm ? ’ p.itronagc of Baron Joseph P.dtvds, a gentleman 

By that time I had reached iny twentieth year of i whose liter.iry genius was acknowledged throughout' 
age, and had, for all my surmounted troubles, a ! Europe. This noble countryman of mine was of 
most rich recompense in finding that I w.as able to ! slender means himself, but his influence gained for 
read and to understand the whole of a small me a free pass.agc into the Black Sea. 

Turkish poem—the first yet—without any aid of a The baron himself most liberally spent on ray 
dictionary. voyage a modest “ obolus,” and a few laid-off gat- 

It could not have been the spirit of the ments; and I had, thus provided; soon my knap* 
Oriental muse—which 1 could not have fathomed sack packed with books, and the steamer GalatM 
yet—that had inspired me so much ; it was rather floated down with me on the mighty Danube, 
the '’first sweet fruit of earnest exertion which whence I continued my travel to Constantint^k, 


presented me with so rich a remuneration ; and the interim goal of my wanderings. . 
this became again an encouragement, that led end ok cHArrER the first. 
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HT-HE OLD WATERCRESS-WOMAR 

BY AUTHOR OF “EPISOnF.S IN AN OBSCURE LIFE.” 

'UNDRED.^^of persons in Lan- filthily-crowded lodgings from which they have 
% don live( on green-stuff— just turned out. How they huddle together like 
Naslttrtium officinale. The numb, dumb cattle—cluster round any spark of 


iV/SSFJllESl Nasturtium officinale. The 

{/'m SV statement has u startling 

look, and yet it is literally true. 

I do not mean that they eat 
)?,' Ijothing but watercress, but that 
TWS^Jp if it were not for watercress they 

would have nothing to eat. its con- 
' i ^ sumers think of it only as a condiment, 
V? but to its itinerant retailers it means food, and 
p everything in the way of subsistence. When 
j I call this fact to mind, I look with rcspeci 
on the pretty “ cresses of the brook ” I see 
flowering white in my country rambles—on the 
shallow, oblong, artificial cress-ponds to be met with 
round London, especially in the neighbourhood of 
the eastern section of the North T.ondon Kailway. 
Watercress, speaking gener.illy, is the support ol 
the feeble. As a rule tlicy .are very old or very 
young voices one hears quavering, “Wa-atercrcase, 
wa-aterctease—fine fresh w'a-.atercrcascs !” 

In fine weather, in spite of the gcner.d squalor of 
the street-retailers, it is rather a pretty sight to sec 
them flocking out of the gre.it w.itercress market 
with their verdant basketfuls and armfuls, freshen¬ 
ing their purchases under the sun-gilt water of the 
pump, splitting them up into bunches, and bcautify- 
iag the same to (he best of their ability to tempt 
purchasers. The fresh green and even the litter 
of picked-off wilted leaves pleas.intly remind oni' 
of the country, in thcjnidst of our dusty, dingy'drab 
wilderness of brick and mortar ; and there is some- 
thing'bird-like in the cress-sellcrs’ cry as one after 
another raises it. It cannot compete in music with 
the Newhaven fish-wives’ “Caller ou !” as heard 
floating about in Edinburgh at dusk, but still there 
is in it something of the same characli r. 

But in bad weather, on keenly or damply cold 
mornings, when people who can afford the time 
snuggle between the blankets as long as possible, 
making to themselves all kinds of ingenious hygienic 
excuses for getting up later than usual, and .shirk¬ 
ing their matutinal “ tub,” or at any i nto “ taking 
the Chill off” its cold water to an c.vtent which con¬ 
verts it into warm—on mornings when even those 
who have fortified themselves with a meal to face 
the outside air, and arc sufficiently clad, hurry 
along snappish and blue-nosed,, or stop to clap 
their hands across their breasts, and stamp their 
feet to warm their tingling toes—it is pity-moving 
to see the cress-sellers crawling to their markets 
through the raw glimmcringly-gas-lit gloom. Some 
have been shivering all night, others feel the cold 
all the more on account of the fetid heat of the 


at fresco fire—even throng pale patches of the dismal 
gaslight on the p.avemcnt 1 How covetously they 
eye the white mugfuls of smoking-hot coffee that 
are being gulped—the thick slices of bread-and- 
butter that are being munched 1 How they wheedle 
to make their few halfpence of stock-money go as 
far as possible — how they beg for evei^so little 
■stock, as a loan or gift, when they have.Ho stock- 
money' 1 Although, as Herbert sings, 

I “Molt herbs that grow in brooks arc hot and dry,” 

wliat hopelessly tootliachy viands do their goods 
seem on such a morning—what chilblainy work 
the splitting-up and tying-up! What a doleful 
caslanet accompaniment the poor creatures’ teeth 
]day to their cry 1 I know that it is rubbish to 
rail at a man for cnjot ing the wealth which he 
or his fathers have somehow or other earned—^at 
any rate got—but still when, on such a morning, I 
think of a sclf-satisficil, succulent, spotlessly ap- 
poiiUod, well-to-do, middle-aged Englishman com¬ 
ing down, in fur-bound velvet slippers, a staircase 
ke[)t at an “ equable temperature ” by double 
windows and warm-air pipes, from a luxurious bed¬ 
room and dressing-room to an abundant breakfast, 
aired newspapers, and to.i sting boots—and see at 
the same time a host of half-frozen scarecrows, 
young and old, scattering to try to get the barest 
crust by the sale of their green-stuff, I cannot help 
wishing that the smug gentleman referred to could, 
Just for once in a w.iy, be forced to change lots 
with a cress-seller—to open bus eyes a bit—^to teach 
him a little real human sympathy—to show him 
that he is not the marvellou.sly liberal gentleman 
he fancies himself, simply because he subscribes 
a few never-missed guineas to well-advertised 
charities. Perhaps he considers it a duty incum¬ 
bent upon his respectability to h.ave family prayers. 
No blame to him- far the opposite—if he even 
only tries to be sincere, tiiid not a pompous would- 
be-pious parrot. 

On a spring Suitd.iy morning, the heat of which 
would have been almost tropical, had it not 
been for a tempering cast wind, I changed to find 
myself in Regent’s Park just after the bells ®f 
neighbouring churches li.ad finished tolling in to 
momiilg service. Grass and leaves were out in 
virgin green. Enclosed corners blazed with big 
golden dandelions. White and purple lilac were in 
almost full blossom. Chestnut-trees, too, wgre 
spired with precocious pagodas, and the blossom,- 
buds of the famous hawthom-trees were bursting. 
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Dusky heavy-fleeccd sheep stood grazing, lay 
dozing, or moved along lazily upon the wide sunny 
lawns, and the shadier green sloping banks of the 
brown canal, in which dogs, big and little, were 
splashing, swimming, or whining to be pulled out 
by the ears, or* the nape of the neck—glossily- 
matted masses of moist misery. Other dogs, 
amongst them noble black retrievers, and fawn- 
coloured and brindled black-muzzled mastiffs, were 
racing hither ancl'thithcr across the dry warm grass, 
some in bewildered quest of their masters, whose 
shrill whistles they heard ; others simply to have a 
scamper, a roll upon their backs, and then a head¬ 
long galldp back to their masters. Tlie heat had 
excited some of the w'ater-fowl also, for instead 
of gravely paddling about, the livelier ones rose 
from the water with a splutter, flew about call¬ 
ing one another, and then flopped into the water 
again with a splash and another “quack—quack— 
quack.” 

A rumour was .abroad tliat one of the elephants 
or a rhinoceros was taking a bath. A little rush was 
made to the railings of the Zoological Clardcns. 
Little children were perched upon the top of them ; 
small boys shinned up them ; small men held on 
to them. Cabmen stood on the tops of their cabs, 
watercart-men on the tops of their watercarts, 
drivers of waiting waggonettes on the box-scats of 
their vehicles, and with craning necks peered into 
the gardens, from which the passer-by too la/y to 
cross tlie road could hear ever and anon an asth¬ 
matic snorting and a ponderous splash, followed by 
a high-mounting sun-gilt spray. Other sight-seers 
“on the cheap” peered into the gardens at the 
turnstiles, wondering how the few neither rich nor 
rare personages—not a whit better dressed than 
themselves — whom they saw wandering about 
within, got there. 

Over the gate of one of those grounds-surrounded 
Regent’s Park villas, which make a country-loving 
built-in cockney brc.ak the tenth commandment— 
covet his neighbour’s nest-like house, and no mis¬ 
take about it—hung a venerable man of twenty-five 
—a white-headed, white-stockinged young footman, 
in full fig, conversing nevertheless, in his Sab¬ 
bath morning condescension, most affably with a 
knot of acquaintances in Sunday best, but still in 
the footman’s eyes vulgarian mufti. 

An open carriage, drawn by a pair of spanking 
bays—their assiduously groomed skins gleaming 
like horse-chestnuts fresh from the husks—drew 
near, and the venerable young man at once turned 
and fled towards the house, looking not unlike a 
startled white rabbit scurrying to shelter .as his 
head, shirt, and calves glanced through the screen¬ 
ing shrubs. 

The friends in mufti dispersed more leisurely, 
and' then turned to watch the dashing equipage 
dart in through the gateway about which they 
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had been clustered. IWhcn they resumed their 
walk, there was pridJ in their port, as if they 
too, in some indefinite way, belonged to the aris¬ 
tocracy. 

A few carriages^ for the most part hired, 
ground round ajjpl round, A few equestrians 
pounded round on their hack chargers, with sad 
countenances. But most of the people in the 
park were on foot, or seated on the benches, or 
lolling on the grass, gazing, meditating, smoking, 
re.iding books and newspapers, love-making, or 
quietly enjoying doing nothing. There was a 
curious medley of people present—soldiers in gay 
uniforms; paupers in their snuff-coloured Sunday 
suits; servant-girls out for a holiday; nurse¬ 
maids and iiatrcsf.imilias wheeling perambulators; 
sisters of orders ; elder sisters of families ; hard- 
worked mothers, in charge of frolicking little ones; 
old bachelors moping like herons; young foreigners 
walking four abreast, .and talking and laughing 
loudly ; hc.irty groups of working men, who met 
other groups, and s.alutcd one another with such 
affectionate greetings as “ Well, old Mouldy, and 
how’s yourself 

But there were scarcely any of those hateful 
young roughs who do their worst to make places of 
popular resort in London hideous, as they roll or 
rush about, shouting out their obscenities and blas¬ 
phemies and idiotic laughter at the very top (rf 
their harsh voiees. It was too early for thei^ 1 
suppose. They are as cowardly as they are 
unclean, and cannot pluck up courage to annoy 
until they have still farther muddled their confused 
faculties with muddy beer, or have dusk to cover 
their retreat when an attempt is made to make 
them pay for their outrages on the commonest 
decency. When 1 hear people “high falutm'” 
.about English civilisation, Christianity, fair-play- 
loving manliness, the shoals of young London 
roughs rise to my eyes, ring in my ears, and I pre¬ 
serve a non-respectful silence. 

The park, on the whole, was sunnily silent The 
people in it, if they were keeping their Sabbath -in 
no higher sense, were at any nate harmlessly en¬ 
joying a morning of rest. 

I h.id just t.iken my feet from a bench beneath 
a hawthorn-tree, and risen to go away, when an 
old basket-bearing dame, seeing the seat vacant, 
came up panting and placed herself and her .basket 
upon it. 

There waas no begging ad misericordiam ixsmt 
in her account of herself as we entered into con- 
vcrs.ation. llcplor.ably poor though she manifi^y 
was, in spite of the neatness and the cleanliness 
which characterised her remnants of raiment, she 
looked as if she would be offended by a proffer of 
alms, or a simulated wish to buy watercress nn- 
saleablo according to the ordinal laws o(L;$upply 
and demand. 
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" Go^d roomin’, sir," she a lid cheerily, when our 
little chat was over. “ It d«s a lonely old body’s 
heart good to have a deceniword spoke to her, 
when there’s nothing to be got^'ut on it.” 

A week oT; two afterwards,v noticed that the 
de^nt old body cried her greenJ^’rofif in the street 
in which 1 lived. Very likely she had cried it there 
for .rosuly a year, but I had not happened to notice 
Iror before. 

If iieople far more worthy of notice, ac'cording 
to tibirir own conventional notions, than my poor 
old watercress-woman, only knew how little they 
are noticed by their neighbours in this cverybody- 
forbimself London—unless some accident makes 
their existence interestingly recognisable — per¬ 
chance there would be a little less self-conceit 
in the world. 

No extravagant outlay of capital was required to 
enable one to become a regular customer of old 
Peggy’s. 

I do not know why I called her Peggy, except 
because she wore a very faded neckerchief-like 
plaid shawl, such as those the Welsh milk-women 
in London wear; and 1 remembered having seen, 
when a boy, a Glamorganshire old Peggy milking 
ewes in such a shawl. 

Besides her “ creases,” this old Peggy sold little 
bunches of worm-like radishes, tiniest posies of 
waU-fiowers and stocks which some benevolent 
gardener had enabled her to make up out of his 
refuse, and mittens and patch-work kettle-holders 
of her own manufacture. 

She was always neat, clean, cheery, reticently 
“independent,” and very fond of children, who 
were very fond of her. She wanted to give her 
posies to them, instead of selling them. 

When my little ones noticed her tired look—they 
always swarmed to the front door when they heard 
her cry—they wanted her to come in “to have 
something; ” but a glass of water for herself, 
and a freshening for her “creases,” was all that 
even those little wheedlers could prevail upon he 
to take. 

One foggy day in November, however, when she 
called, she was so faint and chilled that she nearly 
dropped upon the doorstep. The youngsters then 


fairly lugged her in, and carrying her off to the 
kitchen, took possession Of her. They could not 
manage to lift the kettle, but in other respects they 
“ made tea for her all by themselves,” pouring out 
and carrying to her the tea, maki5.g and buttering 
her toast, and so on. The poor old soul, wbo had 
been overcome by hunger, fatigue, and cold, re¬ 
covered, and after a time chirped away as cheerily 
as ever. 

“Yes, dears,” she said, “your papa is right, I 
am a Welshwoman, and little did I think when 
I came up to make my fortune in London, before 
ever you were born or thought of—or your papa 
either, almost—-that I should ever be as lonely 
as I am now. But God has been very good to me. 
I’ve had a good husband, and good children, and 
I’ve nursed their little children. But they’re all 
gbne now—to heaven, or else beyond the seas. 
But you sec God is so good, He gives me kind 
friends yet, like you, my sweet pretty pets. I 
must be goin’ now. I don’t know when I shall 
want to cat anything again, after such a tea as 
you’ve given me; but, you see, if I don’t sell my 
creases, I shan’t have any stock-money for to¬ 
morrow.” 

The cliiklren would fain have cleared out her 
stock, paying for it “out of their own money-boxes,” 
but this she refused to allow. She would only sell 
the number of bunches she had been accustomed 
to leave at the house, and then took her depar¬ 
ture. Her clicery face was never seen in our street 
again. 

In the spring, noticing a strange cress-seller there, 
I asked her if she could tell me what had become 
of her predecessor. 

“ Oil, Mrs. Griffiths, you mean,” exclaimed the 
new watercress-woman, when 1 had described the 
old dame. “ Dead an’ buried afore Christinas, 
pore ole thing. .She went to the markit one bitter 
cold mornin’, an’ the cold struck to 'er 'eart, an’ 
she jest come ’ome an’ died. Not a friend slte’d 
left—lived ’em all hout. I mean as belonged to ’er, 
for heverybody as knew ’er was well disposed to 
’er, pore ole thing. Though she ’adn’t a penny in 
the world to bless ’crsclf with, she’d do a good turn 
for anybody.” 


SILVER AND GOLD. 



I EVER a word said you or I, 
Never a thought we told ; 
Surely if speech be silver, love. 
Silence is pure, pure gold ! 


Silent as we could be we stood. 
Love in our eyes unbidden 


Came, as e.ach looked in the other’s face 
Thrilling with something hidden; • 

Thrilling with something ne’er to be said. 
New and yet centuries old ; ' 

Speech may be silver ever, love. 

If silence like this be gold ! 

/ C. J. B. 
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IN HONOUR BOUND. 

BY CHARLES GIBBOW, 

‘author of “ROlUN GRAY,” “FOR LACK OF GOI^D,” ETC. ETC. 

CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FIRST. Cunning bands, or rolled up in the familiar knot at 

THE uiVERSioN. the back, .and tied with a bit of bright ribbon. 

The fishers gave one grand cheer for all the bonnie They were singing the “ Boatie Rows ” in capital 

ladies of Dalmahoy and Craigburn, which was ) nxarching time, .arms linked in arms, bodies and 



‘ HAbltnc GOWK l.hl> T UK WAV.' 


acknowledged with smiles and gracious bows - 
Miss Burnett crying in high f.ilsctto, “ Oh, how 
funny 1 ”—Alice clapping her hands in ecstasy, and 
begging to be allowed to follow the folk wherever 
they were going. 

Then the crowd moved off in an irregular pro¬ 
cession toward the inn. Habbic Gowk led the 
way, bestriding Beattie with a jauntier air than 
ever the provost himself displayed when whirling 
along in his carriage and lamps. He was foflowcd 
by a group of youths and maidens—the former in 
loose blue trousers, coloured shirts, .and sparkling 
neikerchiefs ; the Latter in blue or red striped 
petticoats, little tartan shawls worn with a certain 
coquettish grace, and bare heads—hair plaited in 


■stciis swinging to the tunc. The next group were 
busy “dafling” (jesting), and h.auling each other 
about from one side of the ro.ad to the other in a 
wild way. 

“Ixt me be,” cries strapping Peg Johnstone,,as 
a stalwart young fisher gripes her round the waist, 
and kisses her without the least regard to observa¬ 
tion. She whirls herself good-humouredly out ot 
his grasp into the arms of another swain.^ 

“Do you no wish it was your wadding, J^an ?" 
says Gleycd (.Squinting) Tam, leering at die bright 
girl beside him. 

“ ’Deed do I, so bein’s it was the lad 1 wan^d,*’ 
replies Jean frankly. 

“ Wouidna 1 do for you ? ” • • 
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“ Whtnyott ha'e gotten ri^’ your gleyed e’e, and 
whan you're skipper o’ twa bfcts, speir then,” says 
the quean, ndth that characte^tic frankness which 
would be.itceonnted rudeness B^wherc, but which 
here only provoked a hearty la^h at the expense 
of the lad.- ^ ’ 

He took it in good part, and, joining in the 
laug^-ii': 

, “ "The boats I’ll manage, but what has a gleyed 
e’e io do wi’ ’t ? ” 

“I would never ken when you was looking at 
another lass, and when at me.” 

“ Oh, but you would make my e’en grow straight, 
they would sit so steady on you.” 

“ Win you sweer to that ? ” 

“ I’ll try,” was the somewhat cautious answer. 

“ When's your <^ay to be, Tibbie ?” says 'I'uk’-it- 
•easy Davie, reputed to be the laziest fellow in 
Rowanden. 

He left his patch of garden entirely untended one 
season ; but it happened that in the previous year 
he had so parelessly “lifted ” (dug up) his “tatties” 
that he had left more than enough in the ground to 
form seed for the coming season. Consequently, 
without having put a spade in the ground, he had 
an excellent crop of potatoes. The neighbours 
were amared ; but Tak’-it-easy Davie simply ob¬ 
served, “There’s naething lost by laziness.” An¬ 
other of his sayings was, “ I’rocrastination is the 
mother of invention ! ” 

To his question, Tibbie, a somewhat dowdy girl, 
with a rather severe expression, replied— 

“ My day ?—the-morn conic never.” 

"That’s a long while.” 

“Is’t?—but though, it’s nac longer than when 
. you’ll bring hame a giiid shot.” 

“ That's because the shot turns out as the Lord 
wills, guid or bad.” 

“You lippen ower muckle to the Lord’s w'ill, 
Davie, and do ower little yoursel’.” 

It’ll no be sae wi’ you, Tibbie, if you’re to get a 
man—you’ll ha’e to do a heap for yoursel’.” 

The girl tossed her head, cast a look of scorn 
upon the jiber, and pushed her way forward into 
pleasanter company. 

The groups yjh'ch followed were conipo.scd of 
older but not a whit sedater folk. Sturdy matrons 
whose backs, had become bent with years of crccl- 
bearing—creels full of fish to sell to the farmers 
roundabout, or creels full of mussels for bait, car¬ 
ried up from the rocks and sands of distant bays, 
and then patiently “ shecled ” (taken out of the 
shell) for the guidman—were a^ brisk and merry 
on this day as if they had travelled backward in 
the path of years, and found themselves young and 
marriageable again. 

The jokes were not quite so simple or quite so , 
modest as those of the younger folk j the elders 
wore bolder, and ventured on many coarsenesses ^ 


which an -unwedded lad or lass dared not have 
uttered. The freedom was not vicious, however; it 
was thoroughly good-natured, and it was mingled 
with serious discussion as to the price of fish and of 
provisions generally, with sad references to the loss 
of tackle on the fishing stations, a* grumble at the 
water-bailies, or at the deficiencies of the harbour, 
and an occasional exclamation of good wishes for 
the couple whose bridal they had met to celebrate. 

As the last of the crowd descended the hill. 
Skipper Dan turned to the Laird. 

“ You might come down and see the folk at their 
diversion,” he said ; “ it would please them, and 
it’ll do you nac ill.” 

“ With pleasure,” exclaimed Dalmahoy ; “ it is 
one of my gre.atcst delights and privileges to share- 
in the amusements and daily concerns of the 
people.” 

So when the ladies had been satisfactorily settled 
in the gigs—tlraee drove herself—and had started 
homeward, the Laird and the skipper, Colin and thg 
minister, proceeded to join the fishers at the inn. 
Aih^ followed, after hastily putting things a little to 
rights in the cottage. 

The scene w.as homely ; it was made bright and 
hapjiy by the spirit of thorough enjoyment which 
prevailed. The pleasure of the moment was tlic 
dominant power in every heart, and voices were 
loud and faces were full of smiles. 

A long room—or rather two rooms in one, for a 
wooden partition had been removed foi; the occa¬ 
sion—was divided by a long tabic, which was laden 
with huge rounds of roast and boiled beefy greens 
and potatoes, and a favourite dish known as 
“ scratch ” (chopped potatoes boiled with suet, and 
mi.xcd Avith oatmeal); bottles of whiskey side by 
side with bottles of “ sma’ yull ”—a thin pungent 
licpior, very different from tlie washy stuff generally 
sold as common beer. The order of drinking was 
to take a glass of the whiskey neatj and to wash it 
down with half a tumblerful of the ale. The most 
frequent demand at the inn was “ half a mutchkin ” 
(of wliiskcy) and a bottle of sma’ yull. 

The room liad a low roof crossed by strong 
beams. The walls were covered with a dingy 
brown paper splashed with flowers, which had been 
once brilliant yellow and scarlet, but were now 
oppressively dull. Above the mantelpiece was a 
painting—“ The Port of London.” It was a busy 
scene, crowded with ships and smacks, all nicely 
balanced one on top of the other, and looking as if' 
in imminent danger of toppling over. The sky was 
a rich washing-blue, the water streaky blue and. 
white., But tlie genius of the artist had been con¬ 
centrated upon one grand effect, the representation 
of a man standing up in a small boat, his shadow 
reflected in the water. It was wonderful how„he 
stood on his head, for you saw as titucb in the 
water as out of it, of the man, the boat, and the oar. 
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which nobody held (the man had no doubt dropped 
it when be stood up to display the shadow); the 
whole suggested that the artist, moved by an in¬ 
spiration, had turned the canvas upside down, and 
so produced this marvellous effect. 

There was another picture, an old engraving of 
Buckingham Palace—the glass broken, so tliat the 
paper was black with dust. The walls were further 
ornamented with the glaring show-cards of different 
brewers, indicating that there was no partiality on 
the part of the landlord. The ale which he sup¬ 
plied was from a local brewer who h.id no show¬ 
card, but it was very good ale for all that. 

Places were scrambled for and taken without the 
least regard to precedence, except lh.it certain l.ids 
wanted to be beside certain lassos, and that the 
skipper, Dalmahoy, and the minister occupied the | 
head _of the table, whilst H.iljliic Gowk took his 
scat at the foot, thus electing himself croupier, or 
vice-chairman of the feast. | 

One ruddy-faced dame, who felt weak after tlie 
excitement of the previous proceedings, helped her- ■ 
self to a glass of whiskey, muttering at the same 
time— 

“Whatsoever we cat or diink, may we do it all 
to the glory of- ” , 

She swallowed the remainder of the sentence 
and the contents of the glass. She was perhaps a , 
little hypocritical, but she was not in the Ic.ist 
ribald in asking a blessing upon her dram ; mere 
habit had more to do willi it than anything else. 

The minister asked a blessing—he had discretion 
enough to be brief—and the comjiany proceeded to 
pay the highest compliment to their host by c.aling 
with good appetite, and with nuidi relisli, if some¬ 
what noisily. 

“ Choots, man ! your fingers arc a’ thumbs—gi’c 
me the knife,*’ cried Red tiand)-, snatching the 
carver out of the hands of .the young fisher, whose j 
mind was too much occupied with Peg Johnstone 
to permit him to pay proper heed to the joint before 
him. 

Half a dozen smart girls waited .it the table, .and 
the guests helped themselves so freely that they | 
were speedily served. 

“ Gie's a whang o’ beef here.” was the most fre¬ 
quent exekunation, and the business of e.iling pro- ^ 
grossed rapidly, amid much clatter of knives and 
plates and palates. 

The eating finished, steaming toddy was served 
round in yellow jugs. Glasses were filled, and 
there was a general health-drinking, which neces¬ 
sitated the rapid and repeated filling of the glasses 
—much tp the satisfaction of the company. 

“Here's to ye, skipper,” shouts Ilabbie from the 
foot of the table, adding with the air of a man who 
felt that he was the equal of any other, if not better, 

“ and here’s to you, Laird—and to you, minister ; 
may mane o’ us ever see a waur day th.in this.” 


That was a toast in vliich everybody joiued Tcry 
heartily. f , 

“And here’s to thi^ new minister o’ Drumlie- 
mount, and the bon de lass he’s married,” cries 
Habbie again, pleased with any opportunity to 
refill his glass ; “ jjjay they ha’e many balms, and 
never ken an empty pot or a cauld hearthstone.” 

There was great enthusiasm at this, and sly in¬ 
terchanges of the sentiment between the lads and 
lasses at the table. The skipper nodded and drank, 
j looking pleased. The Laird felt that it was incum- 
I bent upon him to say something, and he rose to his 
feet. 

“ What’s wrang noo?” whispered several voices. 

“ Whisht 1 the Laird’s going to gi’e us a toast,” 
answered others ; and there was silence. 

The Laird cleared his throat, and was distinctly 
hc.ard in every corner of the room. He spoke with 
much suavity, a little becoming hesitation, and 
with some degree of gracious condescension to 
equality, behind which lay a sense of personal 
superiority that nothing could affect. 

The present was an occasion of very great im¬ 
portance to him, and of very deep interest. In the 
first place, his son li.id that day gone through the 
most solemn and most binding ceremony of Ufe— 
in fact, ho had been married, and married to the 
most charming and most winning girl in the 
county, the daughter of his good friend Thorston. 
[Boisterous cheers and Hear, heat’s.] Although his 
own conduct in this matter had been somewhat 
severely criticised — nay, condemned by certain 
members of his family- 

“Never heed, Lairtll you’ll get ower ’t,” cried 
Tak’-it-casy Davie, with approving patronage. 

I The Laird smiled and bowed. 

He had no doubt that he would get over it; in¬ 
deed, he was sure he had got over it, for he hoped 
— nay, he believed—that the people of Rowanden, 
whom he had had the iiic.isure of feasting with 
on this auspicious d.iy, and whom he had now the 
pleasure of addressing—he believed that they would 
regard his conduct in this affair as another of the 
m.iuy proofs he had given that he trusted and 
respected the Tooplc, and that he adhered firmly te. 
the principle with which he had begun his career 
—of the usefulness of which they were the best 
Judges -that the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number ought to be the ruling thought of all action, 
social or political, public or private. 

There was vast enthusiasm evoked by this noUe 
scntimeiil; the cheers and the clatter, and clink¬ 
ing of gl.isses, were loud and prolonged. 

“ lie speaks like a book,” observed Muckle WiS 
Johnstone, and his comrades echoed his commen-. 
dation. 

The Laird was profouniUy gratified, and prp* 
ceeded with even more satisfaction than he ' 
begun with. 
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“iTJbaak you,- my good ^-iends all; but I must beside Habbie, and said in an undertone, but quite 
say someth^g wbicb will ot^pi^ase you, because it carelessly— 

ugainst youtselyes—or father against human “ I would like to see you up at Dalmahoy,- 
oatute seneraly/? Habbie. I have some interest in this Methven 

** last’s hffiur't. let’s heart’t,” ^as.the general cry. business, and if you are the heir-—” 

“Well, you know that I disapprove of class dis- “ If I am the heir !—there’s narf doubt about it, 
tinctkmstHear, hear], and especially of that distinc- Laird. Writer Currie told me, and gi’ed me two 
tioh' ^fv^ch is broadly indicated by the words Rich pounds erls to let him take up ^e case for me, and 
Poor* What are riches ? What is poverty ? ! you ken he’s no like to part wi’ siller for nothing. 
The honest man is rich although he may not have j There’s no a doubt o’t; and I’m to get out a vollum 
a .|)«my 5 the dishonest man is poor although he o’ my poems on the strength o’t.” 
possess millions 1 ” That had long been Habbie’s favourite dream 

“ Pm no sure but I’d like to be the dishonest one and ambition—^to see his vagrant sheets neatly 
is siccan a ciise,” muttered Davie. bound up in blue and gold—^preserved for posterity ! 

Whisht! ” growled his neighbour; and Dalma- —to look at the volume in the windows and on 
hoy went on. the counters of the book-shops—to hear the folk 

“ Now, what is it makes a man—or speaking about it—to know that they were looking 

really rich or poor ? Why, the possession or the | at him as somebody “ by-ordinar* ”—and to.read 
want of happiness ! Life is a mere question of the notices in the papers. Ah, it was worth coming 
happiness, and whatever makes us happy makes us 1 into a fortune for that! So cried the simple vanity 
ri^ We have ourselves to blame, then, if we are not | of the man. 

rich., What makes us unhappy but selfish envy— j “Put me down for half a dozen copies,” said the 
the bitterness with which we question the right of Laird ; “ but I’ll be glad to see you any time abotU 
others to more wealth or pleasure than wc possess ? ! the Methven affair. I may be able to help you.” 

‘ What right have they,’ we cry, ‘ to more than us ? I “ Sang about noo,” was the general cry, on the 
, Why, indeed, should not the positions be re- j departure of Dalmahoy. 

versed?’—which is, in fact, what wc desire. We | “Come awa’, Habbie; gic’s a new skirl,” says 
do not envy those who have less than us—we do Ailic. 

not sujBfer any pangs at sight of them. I have seen The poet sang “ Cuttic’s Wedding,” in a some- 
the millionaire rolling along in his carriage, and what cracked voice, but with a geniality which 
envying the sturdy peasant in the field—but it is covered all deficiencies. Every word w'as associated 
bk wealth of health that he grudges him. ‘ What by the audience with the event of the day, and-the 
right has this fellow,’he cries, ‘to a sound diges- rollicking chorus which followed each verse was 
tion and steady nerves, when I am as I am?’ The taken up vigorously and loudly, in tune and out of 
peasant pretty generally returns the compliment, tunc, bodies swaying to the rhythm of words and 
and grudges the poor millionaire the fine dinners 

which he cannot eat. We rarely thank Heaven | “ Now then, Tibbie, let’s ha’e the ‘ Flowers o’the 

for being as we arc. When the fit of gratitude is ' Forest,’ ” commanded Habbie, it being his privilege 
upon us, we only say, ‘ Thank Heaven we arc no j to call for the next songt 

worse than we arc ! ”’ “ Man, I’m that herse, there’s no a sang in my 

He made a deliberate pause, and there was a thrapplc.” 
hesitating cheer, as if the fojk were doubtful whether “ Take a dram, and that’ll clear the pipes.’’ 

■or not be was making fun of them, or preaching to She did so, saying at the same time— 
them, which was quite as bad. “ Shut your e’en, neighbours, and you’ll no hear 

“My desire has always been to make people me." 
happy,” the Laird resumed, “ and that is why I She knew very well that she was accounted one 
have turned a deaf ear to the objections already of the best singers in the village, and so she could 
alluded to, and that is why, sinking all distinctions, make pretences which would have been mercilessly 
I gave my willing consent to the marriage which ridiculed if made by any less favoured one. 
has been celebrated this day. I hope and pray The song went round. Muckle Jean Houston— 
that the result will be a happy one for all parties a man in stature and muscle—had a harsh voice 
concerned. [Loud cheers and“ So say we.”J I drink and no sense of tune, but she obej^ed the order of 
your health, ladies and gentlemen, good matches the day, and sang “ My Love’s awa’ for a Sodger” 
for all the bonnie lassies I see before me, and a —a very pathetic ballad, which was not altogether 
good fishing season to all.” spoiled even by her voice. 

The speech was a great success, and the Laird It was Tak’-it-easy Davie’s turn next 
discreetly determined to leave at the moment when “ I canna sing,” he said. ' 

he was most popular. As he made his way out, “You’ll ha’e to sing or tell a story,” shouted 
anpdst loud and hearty congratulations, he halted Habbie authoritatively. 
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Davie’s eyes danced with fun, 

“I canna sing,” he repeated; “but if I maun 
tell a story, I’ll just say that I would like to hear 
Muclde Jean sing that sang ower again.” 

Muckle Jean threatened him with her fist; and 
Davie kept out ot her way for a week afterwards. 

The tables were removed, or thrust into comers, 
in order to make room for a dance. Habbic got 
his fiddle, and whilst he was scraping and screwing 
it into tune, partners were chosen for the reel. 
Ailie was amongst the first on her feet; the old 
woman looked as if she had grown young again, so 
light and firm were her movements. 

“ Come awa’, Wilkie,” she said to a hoary-bearded 
giant, who had been steadily and silently applying 
himself to the toddy-jug; “ your mistress says 
ye’ve grown a stiff-kneed old sot; but I never saw 
ye leave a boat’s christening or a wedding, without 
letting the young folk see how ye could shak’ your 
foot, and you’ll surely no be ahinthand at the 
wedding o’ Thorston’s lass. Come aw,a’; let the 
wife see that you’re no sae useless as she thinks.” 

“ I’ll dance the Reel o’ Tulloch wi’ ony ane in the 
room,” said Wilkie, with the gravity of a precentor 
on his trial. “ I’ll do’t on the table there wi’ a’ the 
glasses standing—I ha’e done’t many a time.” 

“ I ken'd there was go in you yet.” . 

The old man got up solemnly, balanced himself, 
and then took his place in the reel. 

dlabbie struck up “Miss Johnstone,” and .away 
went the dozen sets with lusty “Hoochs!” and 
nimble legs. The animation and enthusiasm 
would have made a sick man well. Old Wilkie 
forgot his rheumatism, and danced like a youth, 
whilst Ailie was as fresh as she had been in her 
teens. 

Habbie changed rapidly into the “ Marquis of 
Huntley,” “ Tulloch,” “ Bob o’ Fettercairn,” “Miss 
Parkes,” and “ Brechin Castle ;”and at each change 
the reel became more furious, the voices louder, 
the springs higher, and the general action wilder 
and more reckless. 

And so the fun goes on until twelve o’clock; 
then the “ hood-sheaf,” or parting glass, is served 
round—to keep out the cold ; all join hands and 
sing "Auld Lang Syne," most of the singers 
regretting that the diversion is over, and that the 
round of work and worry begins again. Those 
who are able to walk home, do so ; those who are 
not, afe assisted by their friends. 

Several lads and lasses dated from that day the 
beginning or the conclusion of their wooing. Half 
a dozel) weddings took place within a month. 

CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SECOND. . 

• OLD LETTERS. 

jRACB Wishart was sitting in her room by the 
fireless grate; on a little taWe by her side was a 
lamp, and an open desk, the contents of which 


were tossed about in n confused way, veiy uiilike 
the orderly owner. ’ ..... 

She was stni in th: dress she had worn at' the 
marriage; her hair long and luxuriant, bad 
loosened, and was hanging over her shoulders wd 
down her back ; %br elbows rested on her knees, • 
and in her hand she held a bundle of letters. 

They were Walter Burnett’s letters; innocent 
enough in all conscience, beginning with the rude 
school-boy scrawl, in which he had asked her to 
help him in some trick or out of some scrape; 
passing into a less distinct but more decisive form 
during his studies in Edinburgh, whence he wrote 
descriptions of his college-life ahd friends; then 
developing into serious expressions of his faith, 
opinions, and hopes of the great work he might be 
able to do. There were many wotds of afifection 
in the letters, but not a word more than a brother 
might have written to a sister. Yet she had mag¬ 
nified the value of those words, and treasured 
them. She had been made aware of her mistake, 
and still she had preserved the letters. He had 
not thought of asking for them—^he valued them, so 
little ; that was hard upon her who valued them so 
much. But, inconsistently, she was glad be had 
not asked for them; she wished to keep theip as 
the tokens of an old and very sweet dream. She 
had thought more than once of destroying them ; 
she felt that it ought to be done ; and yet the old 
dream lived so much in her heart that she found 
it very difficult to sacrifice these memorials of it 

To-day she had resolved that the sacrifice, must 
be made—for her own sake, if for no better reason, 
in order to remove all palpable sign that the 
realisation of the dream had once been her 
brightest prospect. She thought that it was wrong 
to keep these letters now, unless Teenie had givt;n 
her permission ; and for that, of course, she would 
never be able to ask. With a sore heart she 
gathered them together, determined to bum th^. 

She looked over them for the last time, and 
cried. A word here, a line there, bore such a 
different meaning now from the interpretation she 
had put upon it long ago. Strange, that the same 
words could assume such different shapes. They 
were very precious to her, notwithstanding, and 
she lingered over them tenderly. Then shd fih- 
membered that the man was Teenie's hushed, 
and she placod them in the grate—^very fondly,ais 
a mother might lay a'dcad child in its coffin. She 
set her teeth and lips close, struck a match, 4rtd. 
applied it to the papers. ^ ' 

How slow they are to ignite—how they reiftst'fhe 
effort to destroy them, as if they were possessed 
of life, and accused her of ingratitude bsBe ihld 
cruel!—so she thinks. How often they bverCbme 
the fire, and lie with blackened edges, twittesfet;^ 
into silence, their scarred faces appealing' fist ve- 
demption 1 , ■ 
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Bwt •be iniist be resobate. No mercy; the 
coramaa&l has been given; ^hey are doomed. She 
s^azates them—shakes the^ apart ruthlessly, and 
•Ipplies the light again. A b^ght flame shoots up, 
as it, grown spiteful and an^y, those voices of so 
many jflt^ures and pains hJj resolved to meet 
their fata. Now a wrathful twittering, and through 
the flame the black and white films shape them¬ 
selves into the familiar face she loved so well, 
suggesting memories of the dear hopes now dis- 
pelied, of golden visions now proved vain. 

$he stirs the ashes, and still some fragment with 
dsiik brown centre, branching off to black and 
tugged edges, shows a word, or part of a word, 
scarcely legible, yet how suggestive of days and 
• thoughts which trouble the memory, in spite of this 
efbrt to annihilate them all! 


she had been his promised wife ? Would he ever 
regret that he had chosen another ? 

But this was altogether wrong and wicked. He 
was now Teenie’s husband, and she must not even 
think of him otherwise than as a. brother, and of 
Teenie as a sister—all the dearer because there was 
the danger of» regarding her as the cause of the 
present suffering, and of hating her for it. 

That was the theory of the position; but then 
weak woman’s nature asserted itself, and poor 
Grace cried herself to sleep because the moon was 
not m.ade of green cheese, and she could not have 
it to eat. There is such a difference between see¬ 
ing what we ought to do and doing it. 

She got up in the morning, however, quite re¬ 
solved upon following the path before her, humbly 
and bravely, without ever casting a look behind, or 


She turns away with a sigh, and would fain ever giving a thought to what might have been, if 
forget. The ashes will be swept up by the house- ! she could help it. There were duties enough for 
maid, and disappear in the dusthole ; the memories [ her to attend to, and, perhaps, more ze»l in dis- 
linger and recur at unexpected corners of life, charging them would prevent her thinking about 


filling the soul with sweet and bitter reflections. the past, and so help to cure tlic wound which 


Grace was a long time looking .at the white Walter had caused. 


ashes in the grate. Life seemed to her at that 
moment very hard—it seemed to be spent in 
getting out of one trouble into .another; a year of 
sorrow for a moment’s pleasure appeared to be the 
condition under which she existed. She wondered 
if4t were different with others ; how sad they must 
be if they were like her ! 

But having made the sacrifice, she was not going 
to mope or whine over it—she di.slikcd people who 
whined and wasted life in wishing that the moon 
were green cheese, and that they might have it to 
eat She liked people to take things just as they 
found them, and to do cheerfully whatever they felt 
to be right and best under the circumstances. 

She meant to do so, she was dcteianined to do so, 
but fate had been very hard upon her, and it was 
*tot easy to submit to its decrees in her case with- 
otit some cry of pain. She had felt that it was 
right to release Walter from his engagement; and 
she knew that, having done so, it was also right and 
best that she should love Teenie, and try to make 
her happy. But although she tried to do .ill this 
with a cheerful face, she could not help the sad 
heart One knows so much more lii.m can be 
realised; the path may be very str.iight and clear 
before us, and yet difficult to take, wlicn it compels 
us to turn away from all that is dearest to us. 

Well, she had made one step forw.ird in the new 
path; she had burned the letters, and so dcstroj ed 
all material sign of the old life and the old dreams. 
She must turn away from tiiem altogether; and 
stlH she lingered over them, stirring the filmy ashes, 
and wondering if he would ever think, or ever 
understand, how very much she had sacrificed in 
order to insure his happiness according to his 
wishes. Would he ever think of the old lime when 


She attended to her mother’s comforts first, as 
usu.al; and then she went out to sec some of her 
pensioners in the village. Her first visit was paid 
I to Buckie Willie, who had been lying for some 
weeks under the aflliciion of acute rheumatism, and 
cursing fiercely all the time in his p.ain. The dram 
was the only thing which gave him relief, so he 
declared ; he scoffed at medicine and blisters, and 
kept calling for the dram in the intervals of his 
swearing at the pangs with wliich he was visited. 

I Jle controlled himself to some e.\'tent when Grace 
appeared, and endeavoured to show his respect for 
her by restraining the o.uhs with which he saluted 
each pang. She had brought brandy; a dose was 
administered to him—a very moderate dose, he 
thought-and he declaf'cd himself so much better 
that he would like another, to be made quite well. 

Grace promised the second dose by-and-by, and 
he submitted—until she should g'o away; but the 
pain seired him again. 

‘‘ I'm sorry to sec you suffering so much still, 
Willie,” she said in her sweet voice. 

“ Suffer !—it’s no possibly that—ye ken the place 
—can be w.aur nor this. I’d be glad to try.” 

“Hush !” 

.She could not help smiling, although she was 
1 shocked. 

j Buckie Willie composed his features into a 
I seriously calm expression. 

“ Noo, what could the Lord meen when He in¬ 
vented rlicuinatics he said quite gravely. 

“ Like other ills of life, Willie, to chasten us.” 

“ Chasten us'.—it’s a heap mhre like to mak^c 
! deevils o’ us! When the Lord made rheumfeics 
to chasten us, it’s a pity Ho didna learn us how to 
appreciate it.” 
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“ Ypu must not speak that way, Willie, or I shall 
not come to see you again.” 

She was startled by the fierceness and irreligious 
exclamations of the man. 

“ You mauB' forgi’e me,” he groaned ; “ it’s no 
easy to mind the carritchcrs wi’ the rheumatics 
Slanging me in this way. Say you’ll forgi’e me. 
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Miss Wishart, and I’lJ try to be quiet, though it’s 
no easy.” 

He clenched his teeth in the bitter effort to 
restrain his cries of pain, and she granted her 
forgiveness. How strangely like her own-ouffeting 
was this, althou^expressed in different fashion I 

END OP CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SECOND. 
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\r old author says: “There is 

a sort of large cockle, that is 
called the black gaping cockle, 
which has the same epiphysis 
as the long gaping cockle, by 
which the shells arc tied to¬ 
gether ; to this some of the 
muscular parts of the animal 
are fastened, to restrain the 
shell from opening too much. This sort, 
when the south wind blows, rise up to 
the top of the water ; and setting their 
two shells wide open, the one under 
them as a boat, the other on one side as a sail, they 
scour along.” Dr. Grew quaintly adds: “ The long 
gapiqg cockle hath not this same property, though 
somewhat larger ; its length making too much sail, 
which would overset (he vessel.’’ 

“ The eel,” says Aristotle, “ does not float w'hen 
dead,” and he gives as a reason the absence of fat. 
“• This,” he says, “ is confirmed by the swimming of 
the bodies of lampreys, congers, and murenas, for 
they abound with fat.” It is remarkable that several 
other naturalists after Aristotle’s time adopt this 
notion, which is one we must either reject, or con¬ 
clude that the cels of the present day are better fed 
than of yore; for, indeed, Kitchener suggests that to 
get rid of an excess of fat the cook sliould throw 
the crc.iture on to a brazier of burning charcoal 
while alive 1 

We would now approach the mermaid with the 
vitntost gallantry. 

Mr. Meyer assures us that “ in 1403 a mermaid 
was cast ashore ne.ar Haarlem, who was brought 
to feed upon bread and milk, taught to spin, and 
lived many years.” John Gcr.xrd, of Leyden, whom 
we find often quoted as .a rcli.able authority, adds 
that “she would frequently pull off her clothes 
and run towards the water ; and that she imitated 
speech, but it was so confused a noise as not to be 
understood by anybody. She was buried in the 
churchyard, because she had learnt to make the 
sign of ibe cross. He speaks this upon the credit 
of several persons that had seen her.” 

Tixe ancient writers paid great court to the mer¬ 
maid, and by all their accounts they were quite the 
reverse of those occasionally {tresented to us in a 
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dried shape, so artistically and deceptively got up 
by the Japanese, with the body of an ape and the 
tail of a fish. The Philippine Islands appear to have 
been a favourite resort of the Eastern mo 4 el, for 
“ there is frequently seen a sea-monsterabout the big¬ 
ness of a calf, which resembles the ancient Syrens; 
the English term it the woman-fish, because its head, 
face, neck, and breast are like those of a womaHi" 
The whole literary sea of black-letter is no less 
prolifically peopled with mermen, traditions 0. 
which live and are reverenced to the present day in. 
various parts of the globe. 

To come nearer home; a curious story, perpe- 
tu.aied in Murray’s Suffolk, is still rife at Orford in 
that county. It was originally told by Ralph of 
Coggcshall (abbot of the monastery there in the 
early part of the thirteenth century). Some fisher¬ 
men on the coast (A.D. 1161) caught in their nets one 
stormy day a monster resembling a man in she 
and form, bald-headed, but with a long beard. It 
was taken to the governor of Orford Castle, and 
kept for some time, being fed on raw flesh and fish, 
which it pressed with its hands before eating. The 
soldiers in the castle used to torture the unhappy 
monster in divers fashions, to make it speidt j 
and on one occasion when it was taken to the sea 
to disport itself therein, it broke through a triple 
barrier of nets, and escaped. Strange to say, isot 
long afterwards, it returned of its own accord to its 
tortures and c.-iptivity ; but at last, “being wearied of 
living alone,” it stole away to sea, and was never¬ 
more heard of. 

The Roman authors tell a story about a fislt in 
the seas of Ephesus, which “appears above water 
like the figure of a man ; perhaps it is the^ erman; 
but the learned call it Pistris, and say that fittCh a 
fish was the cause of the’siege of a fortress on that 
coast being r.xiscd, and the inhabitants reliev^. 
Luciillus not being able to land his men, because 
the enemies’ ships lay in the way, sent a message to 
the besieged, requiring them to hold out a while, 
and he would be with them presently. He then 
secretly filled two bags with wind, and {daioing 
them beneath his arms, entrusted himself tq. the 
deep, making his way in the night amoBgaij.i&e 
enemy, who, taking him for the Pistris, let-him 
proceed ; and when in the town, he encouragedjithe 
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pec^le by his presence j ^4 the fleet, becoming 
we^, shortly drew off the place.” 

It; may be here state 4 *tHtft the monk-fish has no 
resemblance to a man, it being simply called so 
fnmi the hood it wears having a suggestive resem- 
bhmce to a monk’s cowl. M 
In. the Moluccas we are told of serpents thirty 
feiH hMigi which eat a certain herb, then get up the 
tTMS on the banks of the sea or rivers, .and throw 
Ml 'the herbs, to which the fish g.ather, and are 
intfasjBated, which makes them float on the water, 
an^'lMcome the serpents’ prey. 

^One thing is very remarkable concerning the 
skaos of sea-wolves, that pouches or girdles made 
of’^hem relax and lie flat when it is ebb-tide at 
sea, whereas they are stiff and bloated when the 
waters flow.” 

“At Chang-he, in China, there is a sort of fish that 
criQS like a child when taken, and resembles a small 
crqicodile. Its fat is of that nature that when it once 
burns,neither water nor anything else can quench it.” 

“At Chaoking, likewise'in China, there is a fish 
called the swimming cow, which comes sometimes 
on land and fights with other cows ; but when it 
stays any considerable time out of the water its 
hOms soften, and it is obliged to return to the water 
to'fecover their hardness.” 
oThe flying fish, so plenteous in many seas, was 
(^tce denounced as apocryphal. It should be 
knolvn that its coming on board ship uninvited is 
not die least of its claims to the navigator’s hospi- 
ts*ity, as it is stated by epicures to be the finest- 
.-flai^r^ table-fish that swims—f.ir superior to the 
jolm^dory. 

The herring, although so familiar to our shores, 
might be classed as an odd fish, if the old saying 
wme true that it dies instantaneously upon being 
taken out of the water. But this is simply a vulgar 
tiror, the popularity of which even led M. de Lace- 
pMe into the endeavour to explain the reason 
^ysiologically. It is nevertheless true that the 
life of the herring, though perluaps less tenacious 
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than that of the eel, flat-fish, and others, is pro¬ 
longed- much more than is commonly believed. 
This error has doubtless arisen from the mode in 
which the fish are captured, the nets not enclosing 
them, but forming a wall in the sea, against which 
the shoal of herrings drive their Heads, and. caught 
by their gills in the meshes, are literally strangled, 
and hang in the water sus. per coll. M. de Valen¬ 
ciennes took considerable trouble to refute this 
prevalent notion, and in addition to his own inves¬ 
tigations to disprove the popular fallacy, he quotes 
the following witnesses:— 

M. Neucrantz watched a herring live more than 
half an hour after it had been placed, without extra 
care, upon a conveyance with other fish. Sagard, a 
Canadian missionary, noticed herrings le.ap upon 
the deck when taken from the nets, and continue 
doing so for a considerable time. No 61 de la 
Morinidre, inspector of the fish markets of Rouen, 
writes that he has seen herrings live two or three 
hours out of the w.ater ; and that he has held them 
in his hands, when they lived for upwards of half 
an hour. He relates ^Iso a variety of experiments 
he made to demonstrate their tenacity of life— 
cutting off their fins, and otherwise mutilating them. 
In a word, as the writer of this paper has proved to 
the credulous fishermen of Yarmouth, the majority 
of the shoal are either choked by the mesh, or stifled 
on deck and in the hold by the superincumbent 
mass of captured fish. The fact is we only get 
one half of the phrase which has given rise to this 
I belief that the herring has not got as much courage 
I in death as its fellows, the whole of which runs— 

“ As a herrinff, dead—• 

T/uit's tvhen 'th rfiL** 

But those who would continue their researches 
into the wide domain of strange fishes beyond the 
area at our disposal should consult Aristotle, 
..Elian, Pliny, Aldrovandus, Rondolet, Saliran, 
Gesner, Johnston, and Willoughbj', and they will 
find much earnestly recorded to e.xcite their wonder, 
if it fails to arrest their belief. 



“DARKEST ERE DAWN.” 


HE night that great soitow came o’er me 
My spirit was bowed down in grief. 
And deep was the darkness before me ; 

In vain I looked round for relief. 

Then out of the depths of my anguish 
I cried, in a passjpn of prayer— 

“ Oh, leave me not. Father, to languish. 
Nor suffer my soul to despair ! ” 

In heaven, not a star broke the glooming 
Of dark desolation with light; 

On earth, a black shadow was looming— 

The pall that fell over the night 


At last, as I gazed in my sorrow, 

I saw in the cast, far away, 

The light of the slow-coming morrow, 

And knew ’twas the dawning, of day. 

Then over my soul came a feeling 
Of calm in the midst of my care, 

A spirit of hope and of healing 
That told me nran should not despair. 

The morning grew radiant with gladness, 
The birds carolled loud from each sprig— 
There is comfort when deepest our sadness, 
’Tis darkest«ere dawn of the day 1 

John Francis VITallsr. 
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SHADOWS. 






ID you ever look at your shadow 
Stretched out before the sun, 

And think what a fine straight fellow 
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You were when all was done, 

And torment some slenderer shadow 
By blotting the two in one ? 
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Did you say with a jest and laughter, 

‘ So, love, it still must be ; 

The wife in her husband’s shadow 
Should hide entirely, 

■As »thing flung out of the sunlight. 

Ton sacred for meh to s»: ? ” 

Did the lesser shadow*resent it; 

Or closelier press with thine, 

As’often a sweet little shadow 
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I Has swept along with mine ? 

Now, the shadows have faded together, 
And the sun has ceased to shine. 

New suns will arise in the heavens. 

And shed as bright a ray { 

But the shadow that with my shadow 
Had glided day by'day 
Is the shade of a cross in the churchyard, 

I And it shadows all my way. 

Theo. Gift. 


LITTLE BIT OF HISTORY. 


comets, and extra- 
ordinarily high tides can be 
predicted with accuracy; there 
even seems to be a probability 
that in time the weather will 
also strike its flag to science, 
^ means will be found 

of disentangling the conflicting influences 
^ ' which send an aneroid up and down. But 

tt ' in the art of foretelling the probable current 
1 * 'Of public enthusiasm there is no sign of 
I progress. The keenest observer of human 

' nature can no more guess whether the 

care# of any particular suitor, warrior, explorer, 
or misninal will simply appear in the news¬ 
papers and excite no more attention, or will be 
generally tideen up as a matter of national import¬ 
ance, than the merest tyro can. It was more than 
a million to one that Robert Jeffrey’s wrongs would 
remain unnoticed, or raise but a feeble and passing 
interest ' He beSarae a popular idol, however—a 
representative victim of the press-gang system, and 
the tyrannical customs which naturally grew out of 
it, and so a very curious story has been handed 
down to us. 

In I Boy a privateer named the Lord Nelson 


proceeding; the press-gang had no more right to 
tal^e a man out of the Lord Nelson, than you or I 
have to break into a house and take the plate- 
basket. But at the commencement of this century 
private rights were vci-y little respected where the 
public service was concerned, unless the person 
whom it was proposed to injure had plenty of 
money or political influence. Robert Jeffrey had 
neither, and he was carried on board H.M.S. 
Recruit, .and converted into a man-of-war’s-man 
quite against his will, and in defiance of his clear 
and undoubted protection. 

The commander of the Recruit was a young 
officer at that time well known in the navy as a 
reckless, self-willed, passionate man, the foibles of 
whose nature were forced and exasperated by de¬ 
spotic powers and drinking habits. As if his 
normal thirst were not enough, he was now sent to 
cruise in the Caribbean .Sea, where the heat of the 
sun whetted it to such an extent that he was 
seldom or ever sober, the mildest potation that • 
he used to quench it being spruce-beer, of which 
he kept a cask always on tap in his private 
cabin. 

Before he had been on board many days, Jef¬ 
frey’s proficiency as a smith was discovered, and he 


was fitted at Polperro in Cornw.all, a place famous 
for its hardy race of smugglers, the entire population 
being brought up to look upon coast-guardsmen as 
natUTid entoiies, who might be killed with as good 
a cootcieiice as though they were Frenchmen. 
The p#ifits of privateering were often greater even 
than those.of smuggling, and the Lord Nelson had 
no difficulty in gathering together a first-rate crew. 
Amongst them was a man who had been brought 
up as a blacksmith, but had found both excitement 
and profit in an occasional scar-trip, and indeed 
was as good at the tiller as at the forge, perhaps a 
trifle better. The name of this amphibious Cor- 
nishman was Robert Jeffrey, and his career as 
a privateersman was a short one; for the Lord 
Ntlson, at the very commencement of her cruise, 
was .forced to put into Falmouth, where she was 
boarded by a press-gang. It was a perfeetly illegal 


was made armourer’s mate. So that there was a 
fair chance of his making his enforced trip pretty 
comfortably, and returning after a few months to 
his native i)lace with a pocketful of prize-money 
after all. But .an unfortunate group, of circum¬ 
stances got in the way. The captain was not the 
only thirsty man in the ship ; his .armourer’s mate, 
for example, occasionally had a drought upon him, 
which was considerably aggravated by the ex¬ 
tremely hot weather and the small allowance of 
water served out daily, for the ship was running 
short of that treasure which we never prize while 
we have it. During this state of affairs, Jeffrey 
w.as sent to execute some job in tie captain’s 
cabin, and being left alone with the barrel of spruce- 
beer, he began to ogle it. There was a drinldn^ 
cup, which had been used, lying very handy; the 
captain was on deck; no one could see him; he 
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was very thirsty ! He snatched up the cup, and 
desisted from his work a moment to draw off half 
a pint and toss, it down. Very good it was, and 
very refreshing : if stolen waters are sweet, what 
must purloined spruce-beer be ? Presently another 
drink was taken, with equal success. A third, 
however, was spoiled by the thick and wrathful 
voice of his captain, who had come below un¬ 
heard, unnoticed, in time to witness thi-s outr.igeous 
act of daring presumption. It would burn a hole 
in the paper to write down Captain Lake's remarks 
upon the occasion. Seventy years ago, all gentle¬ 
men swore a little ; naval officers swore very much, 
increasing in vehemence as they rose m r.tnk ; men 
in hquor swore, as at the present day, hardest of 
all. 'You may imagine, tijcn, what the language of a 
drunken sea-captain must have been, when he saw 
his beloved spruce-beer flowing down the throat of 
a common armourei’s mate ! That atidaidous 
wretch was clapped in irons presently, while his 
infuriated commander, h.iviiig reliashed liiiuself, 
returned to the deck, which he paced uitli tinste.uly 
steps, revolving in his mind what punishment 
would be sufficient for a ertme so heinous. It 
ought to be something unusual, startling, appalling 
as the act which it avenged. Suddenly his eyes 
caught sight of a small island, now turned into a 
jewel by the rays of the sun, which was sinking 
in the west, and the inspiration came. 

“ Lieutenant,” he cried. 

“Sir?” 

“Man the gig, and send for that fellow I have 
had confined.” 

It was done, and then, to the lieutenant's horror^ 
his superior officer ordered him to take the piisoner, 
land him on the barren rock, and leave him. “ I'll 
have no thieves on board my ship,” he said. 

The captain was evidently the worse for drink, 
and his lieutenant hesitated. 

“Do you hear me, sir?” thundered the asto¬ 
nished commander ; and discipline prevailed. 
Deeply as he loathed the act, the lieutenant 
had no option but to obey ; the crew, though they 
murmured, did not mutiny, and tfobert jeftrey w'as 
put ashore without food or drink. lie had his 
knife, and one sailor gave him a h.rndkerchief, and 
another a long stick which he had thouglit to 
throw into the boat as they shoved off, for the 
deserted man to signal with. By this time the 
suiv had sunk, and when the boat returned to 
the ship it left the poor fellow behind, alone, in 
the dark. 

He fully believed that the captain only meant to 
frighten him, and bore up pretty well through the 
night with that idea. But when the morning 
dawned Jhe Recruit was a mere speck in the dis¬ 
tance, which slowly but surely passed away beyond 
the horizon. Then the unhappy man realised that 
he was a castaway. 


j' The Recruit indeed had caught a favouring 
breeze, which carried her quickly to Barbadoe% 

I where she joined the squadron under Admiral Sir 
j Ale.vandc? Cochrane. Here officers ' and crew, 

: mingling with those of other ships, spoke fr^ly of 
I the affair, which^ircsently reached the admiral’s 
ears, who sent for the captain, questioned him, 
and finding the story true, severely reprimanded 
him for his brutality, and ordered him back tO' 
rescue the man. 

The i.slaiid upon which Jeffrey had beeh so bar¬ 
barously left was one of the Leeward group, a 
desolate rock called .Sombrero, and the Recruit 
got back to it just a fortnight after the event, A 
careful search was instituted, but all that was found 
w.is a p.iir of trousers, not Jeffrey’s, and a tonia- 
h.avk liandle, no trace of the missing man being 
diseovertible. 

This result being reported on the ship’s return to 
Barbadoes, .Sir Alexander Cochrane felt satisfied 
that the man had been rescued by some passing 
vessel, and let the matter rest for the time. But, a 
good many lormed a different opinion, and suspected 
that Jeffrey bad come to some violent end; and 
vheii the squadron returned to England the affair 
w.is t.ikeii up by people at home, and made so 
much noise tliat, after two years had elapsed, 
the captain was brought to a court-raaytial, 

I condemned, and dismissed the service. This, 
I liowever, instead of appeasing the public excite- 
I inenl, only inllamed it the more, by the authentic 
, details which were brought to light in the course of 
the court-martial. The illegality of the man’s 
having boi'ii pressed at all—the veniajity of his 
1 oficnee, I -pcei.illy considering the circumstances of 
thirst caused by short allowance of water in so hat 
j a elmiale, and the ready temptation to appease it 
' placed directly in his way', combined with the in- 
I human cruelty of his abandonment to stir the 
' public indignation. Meetings were held, articles 
written, petitions signed, urging the propriety of 
eiidea\ otiring by all means to discover what 
had become of the missing man ; and Sir 
Erancis Burdctl lost no opportunity of keeping 
the question before Government, in the House 
of Commons. 

1 Illegal pressings, keel - haulings, floggings to 
death weie not so very uncommon in the liavy 
at that lime as to account for the usually ii^if- 
, feront public’s espousing Robert Jeffrey’s 50 

' warmly ; but it did so, and made a reprcscuf^ve 
i man of him. s' ., 

The fust authentic news came from GeqrgS 
ifasscl. ni.iriner, who deposed on oath befojie, the 
Mayor of Liverpool that he had just returned! fe)m 
Beverley, a town in Massachusetts, and that aiiian 
was living there who was nicknamed the Governor 
of Sombrero, whose real name was Jeffrey. Where¬ 
upon this Jeffrey was cornmunicated wttli,.and in 
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dne time * letter in reply purporting to come from 
Aim was isceaved, giving a full account of his 
advenbue. 

When the ^ Recruit had quite disappeared, he 
remaiaed for.some lime overwhelmed with despair, 
but after awhile he grew calm, ancHclt very hungry, 
SO he ex{doied his island to see if there was any¬ 
thin to eat upon it, but could find notlring except 
birds, which dew away, as birds will, when he tried 
to cateh them.' At last he discovered an egg, but, 
alasi'it was an election egg—a very good missile, 
but not edible. Soon, however, the pangs of 
hunger gave place to the severer sufferings of thirst, 
which he tried to appease by swallowing the sea¬ 
water, and that of course made matters worse. 
But Heaven, more merciful than man, sent him 
a shower of rain, which lodged in the crevices of 
the rocks, and inflicted the punishment of Tantalus 
upon him until he thought of cutting the quills, 
of' which there were plenty strewn about, and 
sucking up the puddles as wc moderns do sherry 
cobblers. 

In addition to hunger and thirst, he endured the 
agony of hope deferred, for ships were constantly 
passing, but failed to see his signals till the ninth 
day, when some one on board the Adams, an 
American schooner, noticed him waving the stick 
to which his handkerchief was tied. The master, 
John Dennis, sent a boat, and brought him off in 
ft^'npparently dying state, so exhausted as to be 
speak. With care and kindness however 
'he recovered, and was carried to Marblehead, in 
Massachusetts, where he supported himself by his 
trade as a blacksmith. 

Jhis circumstantial account satisfied people at 
first, but when the letter was shown to Robert 
Jeffrey’s mother she pointed out th.at not only was it 
written in a strange hand, but that it was not even 
signed by her son, who could write well enough, and 
was very unlikely to make his mark, as the man 
who vouched for the genuineness of this epistle had 
done. This objection naturally carried weight, 


and many peoide suspected tha^ the evidence of 
George Hassel and pf the letter had been got u|^ 
by the captain, who was anxious to prove the 
man to be alive, and so escape from the odium 
which attached to him. 

Finally a ship was sent to brin^> this professing 
Robert Jeffrey to England, where he arrived in 
due course, and proved to be the right man safe 
enough, a certain shyness and diffidence which he 
felt in the presence of the gentlemen who had 
drawn up, his report being the cause of his making 
a cross instead of signing it. He landed at Ports¬ 
mouth in the October of i8io, three years after the 
event which had caused him to become a public 
character. The Admiralty forwarded him under 
the charge of a naval officer to Polperro, where the 
entire population recognised him, and his arrival 
Was made the occasion of great public rejoicing. 

But before settling down in his native place he 
accepted an offer from the manager of a London 
theatre to exhibit himself for a certain number of 
nights, and as it became the rage to go and see 
“Jeffrey the Sailor,” he made rather a good thing 
of it. Theso profits were presently swelled by a 
sum of six hundred pounds, which was paid him by 
the family of the captain in acquittal of all claims 
he might have against that officer, who was still 
liable to a civil action, and in the excited state of 
public opinion was likely to be cast in heavy 
cl.-xmages. 

After the lapse of a few months, when he ceased 
to “ draw,” Jeffrey returned to Cornwall with money 
enough to purehase a coasting schooner ; .married, 
and, if this were fiction, would have lived happily 
for ever afterwards. But the story being a per¬ 
fectly true one, Robert Jeffrey was subject to all 
those ills which afflict ordinary mort.als who have 
never been the subjects of popular sympathy or 
curiosity. 

He failed to make his schooner pay, and he died 
early of consumption, leaving his wife and daughter 
in great poverty. Lewis Hough. 


WHY MY UNCLE WAS A BACHELOR. 


“ I tell you love has naucht to do 



life, eh? 


With mcctncss or 

’ OU have often wondered, George, why it 
is I have never married—wondered, and 
most probably rejoiced, for at my death, 
you know, the old place will come to 
you, as it came to me, free of debt or 
incumbrance. I suppose you have at¬ 
tributed my confirmed bachelorhood to 
some disappointment in love in early 
Ah, well 1 I’ll tell you the whole story. 


unmectness.”— Whittier. 

It imay serve as a warning to you, I was going 
to say, only I don’t believe in one man’s ex¬ 
perience being of any use to another. And as to 
warnings, bah 1 they never save. But I am in a 
retrospective mood to-night, so if you care to hear 
the story, you shall.” 

My Uncle George and I wa-e staying np at 
Barluig, a small fishing-place of his in the High¬ 
lands, to which we resorted regularly twice a year 
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for about a fortnight, in pursuit of salmon. I had “ I need scarcely tell you that Api. 

lost my father when I was four years old, and since common beggar>giri. Her father had-WUKtaB^ 
that time his brother,, my Uncle George, had been to-do workman, and during his lifetim#3lK3Mid 
my fath^ in all but the name. Indeed, I think we been to school, and had learned how to toad 
were fonder of each other than fathers and sons and write; but after his death they had been 
usually are in these days. reduced to beggary through her mother’s fatal pro- , 

It had always been a wonder to me, and to every pensity for drink. For nearly two years of my life 
one else, that Uncle George had never m.irried. I spent every shdhng I could spare upon that child, 
Some people declared that he had been hopelessly and I loved her as I have never loved any other 

in love with the beautiful Duchesse dc -, human being. And what is more, I kept my boyish 

and that it was for her sake he had remained love a secret from every on©—no easy matter, as 
single; others hinted at some entanglement; whilst you may imagine. 

some maintained boldly th.it Sir George Wyville “When I was fifteen I had a bad attack of typhus 
was married, and that I, his nephew, and heir pre- fevei. I was staying at Wyville at the time for the 
sumptive in the eyes of the ivorld, should look very summer vacation with my uncle. Sir Rupert. He 
foolish some day on the baronetcy .and Wyville had a peilcct honor of sickness, of fevers es- 
Castle being claimed by the son of my uncle’s old peciall) , and dm ctly I was taken ill he left the 
college bed-maker. house to paj .i visit to some friends near Windsor. 

But to all these stories I turned a deaf car. I He piomised me that when the school met again 
knew enough of Uncle George to feel sure there he would . ide ovci, and give the fellows at my house 
was not a shadow of truth in any of them. My tlic latest accounts of me. 

unde often spoke of the Duchesse de-as wh.at “ I did not return to Eton till after the Christmas 

she was—one of the handsomest women and most holid ns, and then Nora was gone—where I could 
finished coquettes of her d.iy. Hut I felt cei tain he not Icain. In vain I made inquiries of different 
had never cared for her ; he would not have talked people in the town who knew the girl by sight. All 
so much about her if he had. And as to .an en- 1 could learn w is th.it neither she nor her mother 
tanglement or a secret marriage, why, I knew .all my had been seen since the beginning of September, 
uncle’s affairs as well as I knew those of Charlie I was nc.aily fr.intic with anxiety. I give you my 
Bayi.sford, my bosom friend and brother officer, word, George, that never but once again in life 
w^p had been g.azcttcd as ensign and lieutenant in have I felt anything like the utter grief and desola- 
the 5 th Foot Guards the same day as myself, about tion of that time, when I thought of Nora, with her 
two months before. No; whatever reason my extraordm.uy beauty, thrown upon the wide world 
uncle may have had for remaining single, it was with no other protection than that drunken old 
one that he had carefully guarded from the whole niothet 

world, I was glad that I w'as going to hear it at “ Well, time passed on, and when 1 was eighteen 
last. 1 left 1-ton and went into the Guards. My mother 

I refilled my glass with whiskey and water, lit my took a house in lleitfoid Street, and I lived with 
pet pipe, about the colouring of which 1 w.is so hci I wint eveiywheic, and was made much of. 
anxious, and drawing my chair nearer to the fiic, I was heii to W)ville Castle and fifteen thousand a 
prepared to listen in comfort. )(ai—to sij nothing of the baionetcy ; and I could 

“ I was about thirteen, George, when 1 first s.iw h ive maiiied—as my uncle .ind mother were always 
Nora O’Byrne. I w.is at Eton then, and she was a telling me—.almost anybody I chose. But I did 
flower-gill in the streets of Windsor. The fust d.iy not choose. .Sli inge as it may appear, I never met 
I ever saw her— 1 remember it as well as if it were a gin I could c.ue for—never met any one who 
yesterday—it was a bitterly cold M.irch afternoon, could m ike me foigct for one moment my childish 
and she was'standing outside the then only hotel in love 1 grew tired of e\er)thing sooner than most 
the place, selling violets. To this hour I c.annot men, and at twenty, having obtained several months’ 
stand seeing a girl selling violets in the sticct. I lc.a\p of absence, I suited for a tour in the East 
gave her all the money I had in my pocket, and my with my old frie-nd IJ.iynsford, who was then 
heartwithit. It is no use attempting to describe her. C ipt.iin I ellowcs. When we were at Smyrna I 
All descriptions of real beauty arc futile. She was leecivcd a Icttei fiom my mother, telling irie tihat- 
simply the loveliest child, as she was afterwards the mv uncle was going to be ni.iiried. As I had Been 
loveliest woman, I ever beheld. Day after day 1 Uught fuiin my childhood to consider myself his 
used to see her. I contrived to meet her quietly, hen, you ma) fancy, Geoige, with what feelings of 
I did all I could for her, and it went to my heart disgust I leeeived the inlelligcnce. My mother 
to feel that I could do so little. I used to give wioteavery illegible hand, and moreover always 
her food ; clothing it was of no use giving, for her ciossed her p.iges, consequently deciphering her 
mother took it away ag.ain directly, and pawned it letters was no easy task. I could not make oui 
to buy gin. the name of my uncle’s Jiaficie, although Fellowes 
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and i . ap ’lialf the "night trying to discover it 
Mylno&er ^ii Sir Rupert had met her in Paris, 
and 1 thought the word we could not decipher 
looked like a French name. 

London was no place for me now, I decided, and 
determined to leave the Guards ^nd exchange into 
some regiment going to Canada—a country I was 
particula'iiy anxious to see. We lingered a good 
deal on'our way home, and were a great part of tlie 
tin:^ in out-of-the-way places, where we saw no 
newspapers. Thus I missed re:iding the annoiincc- 
.ment of my uncle’s marriage. When I arrived in 
tdwn I heard of nothing but the extraordinary 
beauty of Lady Wyville; and many were the warn¬ 
ings I received—half in jest, liaif in earnest—not to 
fafl in love with my aunt. It was very odd, but I 
felt no curiosity to see her. On the contrary, the 
idea of making her acquaintance was rather re¬ 
pugnant to me. 

! “ I left a card for my uncle in Grosvenor Square, 
a day or two after I returned home, at an hdur 
when I knew she would be out; and 1 declined, 
on the plea of a prior eng.agement, an invit.ation 
that 1 received to dine with them the following 
evening. 

“ A few nights afterwards there was a large ball 
given at tlic Russian Pimbassy. I heard, directly 
I entered the house, that my uncle and his bride 
were there ; but there was a great crowd, and I 
never caught sight of them. Towards the end 
of the evening, just as I was going away, the 
1^1)0110530 de came up to me in the con¬ 
servatory, and told me that my uncle and aunt 
were just then on the staircase. 

“ ‘ You must come and see her, George,’ she said 
to me ; ‘she is perfectly beautiful.’ 

“ I made some commonplace reply, such as that 
it was only very pretty women who ever admitted 
beauty in others ; and then, witli the little duchess 
on my arm, I went to gicct my uneic and his 
bride. 

“ She was dressed all in white—not the faintest 
trace of colour about her—and her lovely face turned 
as white as her bridal wreath, as she came face 
to face with me. It was Nora—Nora whom 1 
had last seen in rags, bare-footed, asking alin.s 
from the passers-by, and now met again thus- 
at an ambassador’s ball, and talking to a foreign 
prince 1 

“My uncle introduced me to bis bride, and I 
made a profound bow, and with a face as white as 
her own, congratulated her on'her marriage, and 
expressed the gratification I felt at making her 
acquaintance. 

“She gave me such a look, poor girl! I knew 
then that she had never forgotten me. I passed 
on with the duchess into the ball-room, and I 
felt rather tlian saw that Nora turned to look 
alter us. 
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‘“Is she not beautiful?’ my companion asked 
me with levity. ‘ Ah, 1 was right. I could see you 
were desperately ipris with her. What is it yoa 
English call it? Love at first sight. Take my 
advice, mon ami,' and don’t see tpo much of your 
lovely aunt.’ 

“‘I shall follow your advice,’ I said;'‘I mean 
to sec as little of her as possible.’ 

“ Something in my voice made my companion 
glance up ; and then, with true tact and good¬ 
breeding, she hastened to change the subject. She 
w.is a kind-hearted little woman, in spite of her 
trifling language. I know that never again to me 
or any living being did she recur to what she had 
noticed that evening ; and that she had noticed 
more than she chose lo say I felt certain. 

I never saw Nora again so as to speak to her 
during my uncle’s lifetime. I exchanged at once 
into a regiment under orders for Canada. There I 
remained three years, until the death of Sir Rupert 
rcc.allcd me to England. Nora had no children, so 
I was now Sir George Wyville. ‘ She 'might as 
well have waited for me,’ I thought bitterly. I met 
her once .at our solicitor’s upon business, just after 
Illy return homo, and that was the last time I ever 
saw her in this world. She lived entirely in 
London, doing an immense deal of good, I believe, 
amongst tlie Irish poor. I'.nt her career of useful¬ 
ness was a short one. Slie only survived Sir 
Rupert four years. To me she died the hour when 
■slie became hi.s wife. .She wiole to me once after 
she was a widow, telling me all the circumstances 
of her marriage—how that ^'r Rupert had rescued 
her from a life of beggary m the streets, and sent 
her to school for four years, and that then she had 
felt herself bound in honour and gratitude to marry 
him. 

“ She concluded her letter by expressing a hope 
that wc might still be friends. L'riends! 1 had 

no more friendship to ofler her than I had love to 
offer any other woman ; and my uncle’s widow was 
sacred in my eyes. 

“I never saw Nora again. 

“ I believe the world talked a good deal 
about my strange conduct towards my aunt, and 
pronounced it to be ‘very bad taste,’ now that 
I had come into the title and estates. Only the 

Duchesse de- , I fancy, g.ave me credit for 

having some good reason lor thus avoiding Lady 
Wyville. 

“There, George, )ou know now the story of my 
life—why I have remained a bachelor all my days. 
I am not aware that there is any jiarticular moral 
to be deduced from my tale, unless it is ‘ Only to fall 
in love in your own rank of life,’ a piece of advice 
that was very frequently given to me when 1 was 
young. I hope you will profit by it better than 1 
have done.” 
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THE EARTH AND THE SOUL, 



BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


Deep 

Let 


HILD of my bosom, babe of 
y my bearing, 

Why dost thou turn from 
me now thou art old ? 
j) Why, like a bird for a flight 
. now preparing, 

. Shrink from tny touch with 
a tremor of cold ?” 

“ Mother, I dread thee 1 mother, 1 fear 
thee! 

Darkness and silence arc hid in tliy 
core; 

is thy voice, and I tremble to hear thee ; 
mfe begone, for thou lov’st me no more I” 


“ Love thee not, dearest one ! son of my splendour. 
Love thee not ? how shall I smile thee a sign ? 
See my soft arms, they arc kindly and tender ! 

See my fond f.ice, flashing upw.ird to thine !” 
“Mother, thy face looketh dreadful and ghastly ! 

Mother, thy breath is as h ost on my hair ! 

Hold me not, stay me not—time speedeth ftstly ; 
Look ! a kind Hand beckons softly, up there !” 

“ Child, yet a while, ere thy cruel feet fare on 1 
See, in my lap lie the flowers of the May; 

•See, in my hair twine the roses of .Sharon ; 

See, on my breast gleam the gems of Cathay !” 
“Mother, 1 know thou..art queenly and splendid. 
Yet is there death in the blusli of thy bloom. 
Touch me not, mother—my childhood is ended— 
Dark is thy shadow and dreadful thy doom !” 

“ Child, ’t\yas I bare thee ! child, ’twas I fashioned 
Those gleaming limbs, and those ringlets of 
light. 

Made thee a spirit sublime and impassioned. 

Read thee the Book of the Stars night by night. 
Led thy frail feet when they failed sorrow-laden, 
'Whispered thee wonders of death and of birth. 


Made thee the heir of the Garden of Aiden, 

Child, it was I ! thy poor mother, the Earth !” 

“ Mother, I know' it! and oh, how I loved thee, 
When on thy bosom I leapt as a child, 

Shared each still pleasure that filled thee and 
moved thee. 

Tin died to the bliss of thy face when it smiled. 
Yea, but 1 knew not thy glory was fleeing, 

Not till that night t-hou didst read me the Scroll, 
Sobbed in mine ear the dark secret of being; 
Mother, I wept—thy fair creature, the Soull” 

“ Child, wherefore weep? since the secret is spoken. 
Lie in mine amts—1 will rock thee to rest; 

Ne'er shall thy slumber be troubled and broken ; 

Low will I sing to thee, held to my breast 
Oh, it is weary to wander and w'andcr ! 

Child of my fashioning, stay with me here.” 

“ Mother, I cannot; ’tis lighter up yonder; 

I D.trk is thy brow with the Shadow I fear.” 

• 

! “ Child, yet one kiss ! yet one kiss, ere thou fliest!” 
I “• Nay, for thy lips have the poison of death !* 

I “ Child, one embrace !” “ Nay, all vainly thou 
' criest ; 

! 1 see thy face darken, I shrink at thy breath.” 

' " Go 1 I have wept for thee, toiled for thee, borne 
with thee, 

‘ Pardoned tlicc freely each taint and each stain ; 

! 'i'.akc the last love of my bosom forlorn with thee— 
Seek the great Void for a kinder, in vain 1” 

I “ Mother, 1 go ; hut if e’ei 1 discover 
I That which 1 seek in those regions utitrod, 

I will come back to thee! softly bend over 
Thy pillow', and whisper the secret of God.” 

“ Child, thou wilt find me asleep in Wuck raiment, 
Dead by the side of the infinite Sea ; 

1 Drop one immortelle above me, for payment 
j Of all the wild love I hawo wasted on thee 1” 
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IN HONOUR BOUND. 

BY CHARLES QIBBOIT, 

AUTHOR OF “r#BIN gray,” “FOR LACK OF GOLD,” ETC ETC. 


( CHAPTER THE TWENTY-THIR'D. 

' ' WAITtNG. 

Grace weat on to a cottage at the upper end of the 
viUtil'e. It stood a little apart from the others, and 
evErything about it was singularly trim—too trim ; 
there was a want of life in the exceeding orderliness 
of the place. It seemed as if no foot had crossed 
the19ii^hold since it had been cleaned; no voice 
or face indicated that the cottage was inhabited. 
Front the door or window there was a clear view of 
the hatbour bar, the lighthouse, and a long reach 
of sea. 

She lifted the latch and entered, her foot leaving 
a mark upon the sand which covered the stone step 
at the door. There was the same painful trimness 
inside as out; everything rigidly fixed in its place, 
everything polished and shining with almost ob¬ 
trusive cleanliness. 

A woman of about fifty, in a ne.at grey dress, her 
ndtite hair plaited like a girl's, and not covered by 
the cap generally worn by women of her years, 
advanced to meet the visitor with a quiet, pleased 
smile. 

“You are very kind, Miss Wishart,to come and 
see mkrMo often.” 

“^s,R pleasure to me, Mysie ; how do you feel 
youri^ now ? ” 

Th^ was a strangely subdued and submissive 
smile on Mysie’s calm face, which was still bonnie, 
■tnd hsd tieen bonnier. 

“About my usual; nothing to complain of, and 
rtothinig to boast about. Will you no tak’ a seat ? ” 

Qtspt took the chair, and entered into a general 
conversation with Mysie about the ailments, losses, 
and successes of the fishers. Mysie was one of the 
Ablest nurses, and always ready to help her neigh¬ 
bours, whilst m the big houses roundabout her 
assistwee was frequently sought in cases of illness. 
Jfler peculiarities were known and respected ; her 
setired mode of life, and her fancies about the 
house she occupied, were never alluded to in her 
presence. It was said that she was '• some crack,” 
but there was no sign of madness in her gentle 
manner, and her devotion to any of the neighbours 
who might be in trouble was certdinly a most bene¬ 
volent form of insanity. 

Thirty years ago, Mysie, then a bright-eyed, 
handsome girl, married her cousin Bob Keith. 
There was not a gentler, shyer girl in the village 
than Mysie, and there was not a more good-natured 
or more rollicking fellow than her husband. He 


had a brother, Alick Keith, who was skipper of a 
schooner engaged in the Baltic trade, and who was 
reputed to be the most daring seaman ever known 
—he would sail upon a h'riday ! He would defy 
all storm signals, and all presages of bad weather 
or an unlucky voyage. Once a strange dove, weary 
and starved, had settled upon itis bowsprit, coming 
from nobody knew where, and although his men 
implored him to put back into harbour, he refused 1 
In.fact, there was no end to his defiance of all the 
laws which had hitherto controlled the skippers 
and sailors of Rowaiiden, and there was apparently 
no end to his success. Nevertheless discreet old 
fishers, who knew what was what much better than 
these young innovators, shook their hettds and 
declared— 

“ There’s nae guid’ll come o’ yon loon." ; 

Barely three weeks after his marriage, Bob Keith 
was offered by his brother the post of chief mate on 
board the Jessie Bell, of Kingshaven, with a small 
share in profits. 

The ofl'er was a good one, and Bob was anxious 
to accept; he only hesitated because he had been 
so recently marrieil. Mysie would have liked him 
to refuse, because of the reckless character which 
Alick bore in his seamanship ; but she was too 
young a wife to know how to exert her authority. 
She could not deny that Alick’s offer was an excel¬ 
lent one, or that it was the right thing, even for her 
sake, that her husband should take advantage of 
any opportunity to make way in the world. Bob 
accepted his brother’s offer. 

The Jessie Bell sailed, Mysie watching it front 
the cottage door until it disappeared over the 
sea. 

Some months afterwards, the skipper of another 
Kingshaven vessel reported that in the midst of a 
terrific gale, to avoid wliicli he had wisely tacked, 
he had seen the Jessie. Bell attempting to enter the 
Baltic ; then suddenly he had lost sight of her. 
From that day nothing was ever heard of the 
vessel, or any of its crew. 

Mysie listened to the news, dumb and white. 
Her own parents, and the mother of Alick and 
Bob, were overwhelmed with grief. They went 
into mourning, and lamented the deaths of the two 
promising youths. 

Mysie was silent, but she would not put on 
mourning. She arranged her cottage with scrupu¬ 
lous care to the position which everything ha^ 
occupied on the day when Bob went away, and 
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Tvent about her ordinary work quietly and resolutdy. 
She said nothing concerning what she hoped or ex¬ 
pected ; she simply placed things so, and went on 
■with her work—waiting. She served her parents 
faithfully, she gave more than a daughter’s duty to 
the moAer of hdr husband. They died: Mysie j 
did not change; the house was still in order, iust j 
as when he had left it Many good offers of 1 
marriage were made to her, and they were de- , 
dined very resolutely. She was still waiting for j 
liim. 

She never said that she was waiting, she would 


fusal to leave it or alter it in the slighest degree, 
there was nothing odd in her ways, and much that 
was kind and usefuL 

At early morning or late in the evening, Mysie 
was often seen standing at her door, looking out to 
sea; during a stdm she was always there, whether 
it happened late or early. Whenever there was a 
wreck, Mysie was the first to know it—the first to 
give warning, and to call for help—the first down 
at the shore, giving the aid of a strong and intelli¬ 
gent man in launching the life-boat, inspiriting the 
crew by her energetic presence, or in preparii^ 
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neither speak about the Jessie Bell, nor listen to 
any one else speaking of it. The moment she 
heard the name mentioned, she would go away — 
without fuss, but in a manner which clearly showed 
that it was a subject .she did not wish to enter 
upon. 

Her house was kept with a tender care, rc.ady 
for the -wanderer whenever he might appear ; the 
duties wliich fell to her were performed with alert¬ 
ness and cheerfulness. The folk pitied her, and 
, shook their heads, lamenting her strange halluci¬ 
nation. By-and-by people became so accustomed 
to her ways that they scarcely noticed them ; and, 
with the exception of the house, and her firm re¬ 


sign.als—ropes—assisting bravely in cverythin|f 
which could further the good work of rescue. 

Mysie eagerly scrutinised the face of every 
creature who was carried ashore by the boat, or 
cast on to the sands and rocks by the great angry 
waves. She looked as if for the lace of some dear 
fricml, whom she never found. But there was no 
murmur of disappointment, no word of comjilaint 
on her part, she went on with her woric ^ 
vigorously ns if there had been no hope of her p-ivn 
dispelled. ' 

She had ceased to gather mussels and litn^ete 
for bait on the death of her father; nursing and 
weaving slocldngs for the neighbours and the 
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iiwanm’ wives ^ve her ample occupation. Her 
csihn !«kii}cs tutd her; skill earned for her the title of 
“the "Wise Woman,” and she was often consulted 
by the young folk about the most delicate as well 
as the most ridiculous dilemmas. 

.^J^atever delusion or hope slle entertained re¬ 
garding -her husband’s fate, she did not trouble 
WBy'Qpe with it. The old love remained ; but she 
did Jter work bravely. 

j have been very patient, Mysie,” Grace 

Said after a pause ; and it was the first time she 
had .ever made allusion to tlie woman’s past; then 
dreamily and speaking to herself, “ 1 wonder if it 
is better to wait, hoping, than to know that waiting 
and hoping are vain and wrong.” 

Mysie lifted her eyes from the rough stocking 
she was knitting, and, with a strange inward look, 
gazed first out through the window toward the sea, 
and then at her visitor. 

“You’re looking poorly, Miss Wishart,” she 
said; “ I noticed it when you came in; I’m 
doubting you’re no weel.” 

“ I am not very well, but I shall be better in a 
few days.” 

' Something has gane wrang wi’ you.” 

“Yes—something which 1 thought would not 
have troubled me, because I was doing what I 
knew to be right; and yet it is vexing me. and 
making me feel unlike myself—making me feel as 
if it would have been better to have done wrong.” 

, She shuddered at herself as she -spoke these 
;wacds in a whisper. 

>vAi. 9 nuse, during which Mysie’s knitting dropped 
itftp her lap, and her soft grey eyes remained fixed 
up^ Grace with a questioning expression. 

" Have you to wait—like me ?” 

“No j I must neither wait nor hope. I think it 
would be pleasant to change places with you, Mysie," 
‘And you ha’e siller and land, and youth, and a’ 
thing that ane can crave for.” 

•‘*Not everything—none of us have that; but I 
would rather have a light heart with a light poucli 
than all the wealth in the world.” 

“ Better a heavy heart than a heavy conscience.” 

■ “ Which kills soonest ?” said Grace, with some 
bitterness in her sweet voice ; “ if any choice were 
given to me, I think that is the one I would choose.” 

“ I’ll tell you, Miss Wishart, what 1 have never 
tdd to living creature before ; it’ll maybe help you, 
and you have been guid to me. When the ik-ws 
came that Bob’s ship was wrecked and every soul 
aboard lost, I thought it would be easier to die 
than to live. 'Then I wouldna believe it was true, 
because I couldna think that God would be so 
hard upon puir creatures that had never done ony 
harm they ken'd o’. So I put the house in order, 
and waited for him to come hame. But he didna 
come. The deevil was aye putting ill thoughts in 
my head, and I wrought late and early to keep 
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him out. Syne, 1 found that wittiout a bawbee I 
was able to help my neighbours, and that they 
were grateful and kind to me. Syne, 1 came to 
understand that my work was needed for'others, 
and so I had been left, waiting. I’m waiting and 
watching aye, but doing my best d’ the while; and 
though Tm waiting yet, 1 ken that when he eomes 
it’ll be to take me awa’ frae this place. It was 
king, king or I could understand that, but I learned 
it at last, and I’m content to be quiet and bide my 
lime to g.mg hame to him.” 

“ Aye—but if you had to wait, Mysie, without 
hope—to wait knowing that you could never meet 
him .again—what then ?” 

“ 1 canna say. I think I would ha’e waited a’ 
the same, sure th.at He would learn me how to 
tliok* in Ills time.” 

The simple unquestioning faith of the woman 
who had suffered so much did Grace good. Her 
heart was purer when she left the house than when 
she had entered it. Thinking of Mysie’s life, she 
lieranie the more resolute in directing her steps 
into the narrow p.ath which lay before her. 

“ It is strange,” she reflected, “ that the calm, 
pure temperament which makes us morally grand, 
is only found in one -who has suffered much afflic¬ 
tion ; as if it were necessary that we should suffer 
in order to be good or wise.” 

As she passed through the village, grateful 
voices saluted her with kind inquiries for herself 
and home ; pleasant smiles showed her the happi¬ 
ness which her presence gave ; the bairns ran to 
her with merry, c.agcr faces—with some selfishness, 
too, for they knew that she generally carried a 
packet of “ Peter Kekl’s rock,” a sweetmeat famous 
along the east coast. 

She was comforted and encouraged; her foot 
was firmer on the ground as she made her way 
homeward, and the world was much brighter than it 
had appeared in the morning. She seemed to waken 
to a new sense, and she was thinking how full the 
world is of lovers whom we never know, how full 
of loveliness that wc never see, and of music that 
we never hear. There are the people we love or 
who love us at a glance, and whom we never see 
again ; there .ire the countless beauties of nature 
through which we pass unobserving ; the forms 
and shades—ever varying with the day—of flowers, 
trees, mountain, valley, and sea ; there are the 
bright songs of the birds always making the air 
music.al, and to which vve so seldom give an 
attentive ear. How much of all tliis passes back 
to the Giver, unseen, imcnjoyed, and unappreciated I 
When His glories pass so, what wonder tliat the 
greatest efforts of a poor huiflan heart should often 
pass away unkenned ? 

“ But God secs and knows,” said Grace; 'and 
something of the old sweet light dawned upon her 
face. 
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CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FOURTH. 

HOME. 

Harvest work had be^n when they returned. 
The crops were yellow, and falling steadily under 
the scythe or reaping-machine ; the fields were dry 
and parched-looting ; the heather on the moors 
was crisp, and crackled under the feet. The opal 
sea flashed its many colours in the eyes, dazzling 
them with its splendour ; in the hot noontide the 
sound of waves was refreshing to the senses. 

Dan met them at the station. 

“ Glad to see you back,” he said ; “ I hope you’re 
both week” 

He spoke as calmly as if they had not been out 
of his sight five minutes. Walter gave his hand a 
hearty shake, and Tcenie did the same—no more, 
for kissing and hugging were quite out of their way, 
and the skipper would have been scandalised ex¬ 
ceedingly if his daughter h.ad offered to kiss him 
there on the platform before all the people. 

She was looking bright and happy, radiant in¬ 
deed ; and the blush which covered her cheeks, a.s 
various friends saluted them and wished them | 
happiness, added to the brightness of her eyes and ' 
to the joy of her smile. She was not at all j 
awkward ; she nodded to old acquaintances, r.in 
up to fish-wives and fisher-loons with cheery 
greetings ; although they were awed by the splen¬ 
dour of her silk gown, and almost afraid to speak 
to the lady, she was just the old, wild, fierce, and 
kindly Teenie that she had been before there was 
the slightest likeliliood of her becoming wife to the 
Laird’s son. 

“ She’s no .stuck-up ava,” said T.ak’-it-easy Davie, 
who happened to be on the platform, and to receive ! 
a warm greeting from the bride ; “ by my soul, I ' 
wish she’d married me.” 

“You, you guid-for-naething loon !” cried auhl 
Meg Carnoustie, who, with creel of fish on her back, , 
had been one of the first to whom the bride had I 
spoken ; “ she’d be sair wanting a man that took 
you, let alone Thorston’s lass.” 

“ Wait a wee,” says Davie with a sagacious nod. 

Then Teenie would bow to the grand folk with 
as much ease and self-possession as if she had 
been born in a palace, instead of the cottage at 
the Norlan’ Head. True, she bad very little to s.iy j 
to the grand folk ; but then they h.ad as little to | 
say to her, and were rather disappointed that she 
did not show any gratitude for their condescension 
in noticing her at all. 

“She’s a saucy creature,” muttered Mrs. Dubbie- 
side. “ and has no sense of her station at all. One 
would think she was used to being married, she 
takes it so easy—or else she’s thinking yet that 
she’s the Methven heir.” 

' Poor Teenie had not the remotest thought about 
George Methven, or his troublesome fortune ; 
neither had she the remotest idea that she was not 


behaving with the becoming propriety A nitwiy 
married girl. She was happy, and she never *tt»- 
pected that she ought to act or look otherwise tiSan 
as she felt. 

Walter was awkward and shy enough for both 
parties ; and he ^ad to confess to himself that— 
although he could find no reason for it—he would 
have been better pleased if Teenie had been a little 
less boisterous. He had an unconscious sense 
that a lavender silk dress with a long train, and a 
high bonnet with orange-blossoms, did not agree 
well with a manner which suggested a skip{nng- 
rope. His sense of incongruity or the ridiculous 
was pained. 

He shut his eyes immediately to that, and aa 
mired—or rather loved the more—^the good heart 
and generous nature which were quite unconscious 
of the incongruity between silks and fish-scales. IBfc 
was grateful that Teenie remained unchanged. 

Nevertheless, he found himsolf as awkward and 
bashful as wlien he h-ad gone up to receive his first 
prize at college, knowing that the eyes of a crowd 
of his class-mates and their friends were upon 
him. It was a self-consciousness which he felt 
w.is contemptible, and he tried to get rid of it, bat 
could not. 

He was heartily glad when they were seated in 
I the Dalmahoy gig which had been graciously sent 
! for them by the Laird, and were driving at a good 
p.ice up to Drumliemount. 

' It seemed very strange to her when they turned 
! the corner of the road away from the Norlan’ Head, 
and moved in what was comparatively a strange 
direction to her. Yet she was going home !—going 
to the place where her life was to pass away in the 
common round of cares and duties—going to the 
place in which .all her thoughts and hopes must be 
lit future centred. It was a new world full trf 
bewildering novelty, and yet surrounded by the 
dearest and most precious of old associations. It 
vas almost uncomfortable to turn away from the 
old home to the new. Here was one of iher 
v.tgue cravings gratified, and somehow it amused 
and puzzled her rather than gave her satisfaction. 

Ailic had been at the house for a week, scrubbing, 
cleaning, and brushing, until she had almost driven 
the one servant lass “ dc.in out of her judgmenH,” 
as the girl declared. 

Ailie was at the g.itc to receive them—she had 
been there m.iny times during the morning, looking 
out for them. Her mutch (cap) was snow-white, 
and the frills were as stiff as starch and pi^Bg 
could make them—fonning a white, prim hah), 
round her ancient and kindly face. 

The garden was in trim order now, and the roses 
were in full bloom on the house. They passed up 
the newly gravelled path—gravelled with amalL 
round, pale lavender stones, which rolled and rattleu 
under the feet—and into the house. 
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Wtl8|k fibc tbreshold, Walter put his 

4nin kissing her, whispei^ one 

word— 

; ^ a. delightM sound it had, spoiccn by him 
ia ^kat place, in that loving voi<^ I The sunlight 
streaihed in tipon them, a round mote-white beam 
M^. oi^them, and the perfume of roses and honey- 
swcjde imagled with the word, and they were always 
associated with it in her mind. 

, ^ome I she had never known how much there 
j|i|l8,.in the word until that moment There she 
piat to be queen, and live happy ever after. It was 
tibt the gorgeous palace she had dreamed about, 
Iwt it was a reality; and at this minute she felt as 
if she would have been quite content if it had been 
a mud cabin, or a shieling of wattles and heather. 

They went into the parlour: the window was 
wide open, and the perfume of roses and honey¬ 
suckle filled the rodm. She threw off her bonnet; 
he took off his hat and light overcoat, thrust his 
fingers through bis hair, and looked at her fondly, 
proudly. 

It’s not much of a place, is it, Teenie ?—but 
ft’s our own,” he said with a laugh. 

“ And that’s everything,” said she laughing too, 
and examining each article in the room, mentally 
estimating its cost—without the least thought that 
more or less was anything to her. 

' He looked at her with loving admiration. 

, “ Yes, Teenie, that is everything, so long as we 
are true to each other. Do you think you can be 
qpite satisfied here ?” 

*• Satisfied 1—I’m just that proud and happy I 
could greet for very Joy and—I dinna ken what.” 

Her eyes and voice were full of tears, which m.ade 
her very beautiful, although they were not allowed 
to find vent 

“ I wonder if you will always think so ?” he said 
reflectively. 

She looked at him with that winning expression 
which a pretty woman’s face obtains when mouth 
and eyes form an O of wonder, rebuke, and love. 

There was only one answer to such a look, and 
he made it—be hugged her. 

" There,” she cried, pretending to struggle for 
fceedom, “ let me begin my duties at once, and go 
into the kitchen to sec about the dinner.” 

“ Confound the dinner—Ailie will see to that for 
to-day at any rate.” 

But Teenie’s restless spirit would not consent to 
that arrangement. She was eager for the fun of 
showing her authority as “the mistress,” as the 
maid of all work called her, and eager to'examine 
every comer and treasure of her home. 

She changed her dress with commendable 
rapidity, and in a neat house-dress of simple cotton 
pranced down-stairs. She glanced into the study, 
which Waltw called his workshop, and there, as 


she expected, saw him already among his books. 
He made a movement as if to approach her, but 
she gave him a merry look, and dosed the door 
between them. 

The husband smiled, and turned again to his 
noiseless but most eloquent and dearest friends, 
books. 

He was unspeakably happy. He was beginning 
the life of which he had often dreamed, and begin¬ 
ning it in entire accordance with his own wishes. 
Married to the woman he loved, and appointed to 
the work he loved, he had no fears for the future, 
no doubt of accomplishing some part at least of hiS 
ambitious designs—the designs being only to prove 
himself useful in helping his fellows to realise that 
mere life is a blessed gift—^that to the true-hearted 
lije is full of gracious sympathies and helpers. 

He was not blind to the possibilities, or even 
probabilities, of failure; but he comforted himself 
with the reflection— 

“A man must fail in so many things, that to 
succeed in any one he must work hard and fast 
to accomplish a great number.” 

He intended to accomplish a great number. 
Meanwhile, sitting in his cosy room, the open win¬ 
dow admitting the lary air, the hum of bees, and 
the perfume of flow^-.-s, he felt grateful' for the 
mercies which surrounded him, and full of earnest 
resolutions. He thought that whenever he might 
be disposed to discontent, he would only have to 
remember this day, and he would be cured. 

Teenie made her way to the kitchen, and was 
received by Ailie with new exclamations of admira¬ 
tion and pleasure. 

“Marriage has improved you just wonderful,” 
she declared ; “ ’deed. I’m thinking I would like to 
get married mysel’.” 

Teenie enjoyed the idea of Ailie getting married, 
and was very energetic superintending the dinner, 
examining the furnishing of the kitchen, and telling 
her old friend of the wonders she had seen in 
Edinburgh—of the castle on the top of the rock, 
the houses ten and twelve storeys high, the grand 
shops, three times bigger than anything in Kings- 
h.aven, and many other marvels which made Ailie’s 
eyes open wide in wonder. 

That first dinner at home was very pleasant to 
the husband and wife, the little parlpur was so 
bright, and they were so happy in themselves. 
Then they went out to the garden, and seated them¬ 
selves under an apple-tree. He read ; she played 
with her fingers, and stared at the ground with an 
air of profound attention, but she was busy specu¬ 
lating about all she would have to do in the house, 
and not hearing a word of what he read. He dis¬ 
covered that by-and-by, and closed the book. 

“ You couldn’t have been more inattentive'^ I 
had been reading one of my own sermons,” he Said 
maliciously. 



My EjmJif Ai&viimjkEs. 



She fdt very wicked, and could make no excuse. 
She just looked at him helplessly. 

** Well have aU sorts of visitors to-morrow,” he 
said, changing the subject. 

“What for ?« 

“ Why, to con|;ratulate us, to quit us, and to see 
if we haven’t already repented our bargain.” 

“ I wish they wouldn’t come.” 

“Sodol.” 

“Then why don’t you tell them not to come? 
Whenever there was anybody I didn’t want to 
come to the house, I told them to stay away.” 

“Arcadia !” laughed Walter; “we can’t do that, 
Teenie.” 

“Why?” . 

“Because we must do a great many things we 
don’t want to do, in order not to give annoyance to 
others, and because these visits are signs of friend¬ 
liness with which we ought to be pleased. I won¬ 
der Grace hasn’t been over this afternoon. She 
knows we are at home.” 


Grace 1—was he already wearying for-htf f 

Teenie was silent; it seemed as if a shsi^ehrlaiS 
crossed the bright sunlight. ' > . 

She 'moved nearer to him, placed her hchtd on 
his, and looking into his face with such emfnest 
eyes, she said softly— 

“You’re no sorry, are you?” '■ 

“ Sorry !—for what ? ” '' 

“That—that we’re married now?” 

He regarded her with an amused and puttied 
expression. 

“ You dear, stupid, wee lassie, what could 
such an absurd notion into your head ? ' Why/tf 
ever a man was permitted to know perfect l^]p- 
piness on this earth, I am realising it at 
moment.” 

Her hand closed tightly upon his, and She 
laughed at herself. She did not know why, but his 
warmth, his look, and the mere words of his 
assurance gave her a feeling of intense relief. 

ENO OK CHAPTBK THE TWEHTY-KOUKTH. 


MY EARLY ADVENTURES. 

AN AUrOBlOORAPHlCAl, SKETCH, BY ARMINIUS VAMB^RY. 
CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


can fathom and describe 
; feelings of a young man, 
ircely twenty-two years of 
c, who hastens towards the 
int of his warmest long¬ 
's ; who, hitherto driven 
by his fate strangely hither and thither, now seeks, 
with say fifteen Austrian florins in his pocket, 
a yet unshaped living in the far distance, amidst 
strange races which, uncouth and wild, have just 
commenced to approach a peculiar kind of assimi¬ 
lation to the West ? On the high-rising waves of 
my feelings played the commotions of fear and hope, 
pain and curiosity. There was no one to accom¬ 
pany me to the steamer at starting—no friendly 
shake of hand—no warm kiss of a mother gave me 
a parting farewell on my long and distant voyage. 

I had cause enough to be out of spirits—even 
to' be disheartened to a great extent. But once 
thoroughly plunged amongst the objects of the 
human kaleidoscope on the deck of the steamer 
—and there is a. very miscellaneous assembly at 
every voyage down the Danube—scarcely did I 
find opportunities to speak in Servian, Italian, 
Turkish, and in other languages hitherto known 
to me but theoretically, when by-and-by every trace 
of troublous feelings vanished. “ Now,” I thought, 
“ you are in your vital element.” 

There was besides another circumstance in my 
favour—that, in consequence of my fluent polyglot 
cohversation, I soon became an object of general 
respect, and a wonder of the multitude. They en¬ 


circled me, wisned to find out my nationality, and 
doubted the fact I mentioned, that I never was yet 
in foreign parts. 

The gaping multitude gave me much amusement, 
but I drew practical advantages also from these 
communications of the free judgment of my fellow- 
travellers. At the sound of the dinner-bell I would 
hang back with confusion on the deck.- Thfere 
came forth every time some enthusiastic son of 
Mercury, who took the youthful prodigy down to 
table with him, and paid for his meal. 

If after all there failed to start up such a patrot) 
to my appetite, I had to resort to a short waBe 
before the kitchen-door of the steamer, udipse 
managers arc generally Italians. Some few staiflats 
of Petrarch or Tasso sufficed to draw the attention 
of the “cuoco.” A conversation in pure Tuscan 
was commenced, and the result ended in ‘ Ms 
bringing out a dish well filled with macardtd or 
risotto, crowned by a morsel of boiled or roasteS 
meal. “ Mille grazie, signore,” meant that I might 
appear in the evening hours for the continuation ttf 
his kind symp.ithy. The good Italian placed Ks 
linen baretta upon one side of his head! and 
smiled ; and his encouragement, “ Come, sir, Viddl- 
out ceremony, whenever it may please you to itoe 
me,” was a proof to me that the seed of my Htt- 
guistic experiments did not fall on to a barren 

My good-humour fortunately ever proved h ^ire 
help in need; and, combined with my poty^lw 
talent, it proved able to elicit favours wheie'odrtr 
people’s endeavours would have failed. 
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■ .if,J^(!aever the sun set, and the Oriental orthodox 
believers sat or rather knelt down with fc.atures of 
^ Altmost contrition in prayer, I followed every 
raOvement—maybe with a pious copying—of their 
raembers with a feverish attention, and listened to 
the very breath and accent of the Arabic words of 
their worship, whose meaning even to them was 
unknown as they breathed them off ihcir lips ; and 
only when they had finished their devotions did I 
again respire freely. 

This interest, undisguisedly shown, could not 
escape the attention of the fanatical Mussulmans. 
We have to recollect it was in the time when our 
Hungarian refugees sought shelter and protection 
in Turkey. Some, maybe huntJreds, of my country¬ 
men have taken but outwardly to the faith of the 
Islam. In the popular belief of Turkey, the whole 
people of the Magyars were ready to acknowledge 
Mohammed as their prophet, and as soon as a 
Madjarly was met with, instantly the fire of pro- 
selytism flashed up in the true believers. 

Such or similar interest must have been at the 
bottom of the friendship shown to me by some 
Turks from Widdin, Rustschuk, and Silistria, on 
the voyage down to Galau. It may be that my 
suppositions arc unjustified, and that such sym¬ 
pathy was awaked by that 0.smanlic national 
feeling which then was shown to every Magyar 
just defeated by the Russians. Be that as it may, 
this sympathetic relationship proved to me very 
advantageous, not only during my voy.agc, but also, 
astny readers will see hereafter, during the whole 
time of my abode in Turkey. 

Drawn by curiosity to the semi-Asiatic Turks, it 
could not be otherwise, these were the means to 
introduce me into the Oriental world. 1 scarcely 
consider it necessary to say that after a few days 
til living together with them, I had made such 
a proficiency in the Turkish language as to be¬ 
come in Galatz thC interpreter to one of my 
countrymen. 

My voyage from Galatz to Constantinople found 
me'already for the most part in Moh.ammcdan 
ctsnpany. That I went “ last ” class on board the 
vasel, living all the time upon deck, having had 
to pay but half the passage-money, my readers no 
doubt have guessed already. I placed my knap- 
sadc near to the closed ring of the baggage of the 
Turks, of whom the greatest number were just then 
on their pilgrimage to Mecca; and I longed im- 


waves of the old Euxine. An hour before we 
reached the Sulina mouth of the Danube, 1 was 
moved by the scene of awful sublimity now visible 
in the distant sea; nor could the deep gurgling 
sounds and wild groans of some sca-sick co- 
passengers awake me out of my fanciful elevation. 

My health did not suffer in the least within the 
realms of Father Poseidon. I had—I am sorry to 
say—only a fiercer appetite than usual; but the 
cooler evening air (we were then in April) was able 
somewhat to lower the temperature of my spiritiually 
heated, excited blood. In spite of the kind care of 
a Turk, w'ho placed a superfluous carpet at my' 
disposal, 1 soon began to feel cold, and only-after 
having satisfied my longing- look upon the star- 
bestrewed heavens, did I at last fall asleep. 

It might liavc been midnight, when lightning and 
thunder, and .a violent showei; of rain, awoke us 
somewhat roughly from our dreamy slumber. At 
daytime I longed to see a storm on the sea ; the 
night granted my prayer, and, 1 must acknowledge, 
this storm anijily satislicd the curiosity of my ro¬ 
mantic nature. 

I How my heart beat when the vessel leaped 
; like a gazelle up and down on the towering waves ! 
j The creaking of beams, the howling of the wind, 

I mi.xcd up with the lamentations of my sick and 
i frightened companions, the continuous call upon 
Allah of those surrounding me—nothing could 
deaden the bright aspect wherein this otherwise 
I prosaic scene presented itself. Only the cold 
I shower, that wetted me through to the very skin, 
forced me to relinquish my place. 

I rose to warm my blood by walking amidst the 
chaos of stretched-forth legs, travelling-bags, guns, 
and turbans; however, this proved quite impractic¬ 
able, and I sent a longing look towards the deck 
reserved for the promenade of the first-class pas¬ 
sengers. Here I perceived a man walking to and 
fro. 1 thought first to commenpe a conversation 
with him ; as however my courage failed me, I be¬ 
thought myself of otlKir means to draw his atten¬ 
tion to me, and commenced amidst the tempest 
still raging around us to quote some part of an 
epos known to me. My choice fell on Voltaire’s 
“ Henriadc,” from which I emphatically repeated— 

“ Je chantc cc h€ros qui r^gna sur lai'^rance, ^ 

£t par droit de conquSte et par droit da naissitnee.** 

My declamation rolled audibly along the deck, 





through the ^k night.. Scarcely had 1 finished a 
few strophes when the much-envied first-class pas¬ 
senger stopped, and after having stayed for a short 
while with listening cars near a knot of Turks, he 
eommenced a conversation with me. 

With a master of ceremonies like Voltaire, 
questions about descent and socitil position might 
well have been deemed superfluous. Jt was but at 
the dawn of morning that 1 found out that the shape 
tvrapped up in the darkness of night was a Belgian 
by birth, a diplomatist by vocation, who now went to 
Constantinople as secretary to his king’s embassy. 

The gentleman, astonished to hear at night a 
thoroughly soaked-through fellow-passenger quoting 
with a zest next to poetical rage, was still more sur¬ 
prised on seeing me at daybreak poorly dressed as 
I was. Still he appeared to have no worse opinion 
of me, considering that he invited mo to seek his 
abode in Pera, and promised to me his protection 
as far as that could be of any service. 

From Varna to Constantinople wc had the finest 
weather, and our voyage was as charming as we 
could ever wash it. The steamer's entrance into 
the Bosphorus, a place which touches even a pro¬ 
saic temperament, excited me, as is easily con¬ 
ceivable, into the highest rapture. But when in the 
midst of the dense mast and tl.rg forest of the 
Golden Horn, my looks wandered around, and I 
appeared to myself like one left behind in the midst 
of the great wbrld, especially when the circle of 
my fellow-trayellcrs began to lesolvc itself into 
smaller departing knots, baggage and men going off 
in all directions; then, indeed, commenced the 
feeling of desdrtion, unstringing my heart. 1 was 
dispirited, and my courage felt low. 

Of the fifteen florins which 1 got from Pestli, just 
so much remained in my possession as to enable 
me to pay for the boat that brought me to land. I 
set my foot on Turkish soil, not with a light hcait, 
it is true, but obviously with a light purse. Still I 
went forth with a careless amble along the narrow 
streets which lead to the heights of Pera. 

Where shall thou sleep, then ? what shall thou 
eat ? what is there for thee to commence with ? 
Such would have been the questions put to itself 
by a less adventurous temperament—by .a more 
mature age. But enthusiasm is blind ; and I was 
just occupied in deciphering the letters of Turkish 
signboards, when a stranger—it was a Hungarian 
—attracted by the long ribbon streaming from my 
Hungarian hat, accosted me. He asked me in 
Italian about my home and the aim of my voyage. 
After having answered him, he naturally continued 
our further conversation in our native tongue, and 
great was our mutual pleasure. 

Mr. PilspSki was^t home an honest artisan. In 
Turkey, however, he had in turns several positions. 
He^as in succession officer of the line, canteeneer 
(sutler) during the Crimean War, accountant on 


board tl» vessel^ and' oook—thus, he j^nbd -iiis 
subsistence. I Idund him employed iit'<6^ 
capacity, living in a poor chamber on the gwwnd- 
floor of a house in the dirtiest street of the quarter, 
behind the wall of the English Ambassador’s palace. 
His room presenfbd but a mattress stretched along 
one of the dingy walls, and this couch he soon 
divided with me. 

The first night on this bed will ever remain well 
remembered. My hospitable countryman was 
already sunk in deep sleep, while I, still pondering 
over the peculiar commencement of my Turkisli 
life, yet lay awake, unable to close my eyes. 
Suddenly I heard my boots—first the one, then the 
other— seemingly by their own power commence to 
walk off. ' f 

‘‘Fileud,” muttered I softly, while awaking nay 
friend at my side, “ I believe some one is taking 
our boots away.” 

A slight murmur was the answer> I repeated 
my observation, when the host, half in sleep, re¬ 
torted, “ All ! sleep ; it is but the rats that play 
around our boots.” 

Tine, indeed ! thought I; an amusing game, pro* 
vided til.it they did not gnaw holes into my nether 
gariiK'iits also. But 1 felt now downright tired, arid 
soon fell, against my will, fast asleep. 

As fill- as 1 lemcmbcr, I slept two nights more in 
this cavc-hke abode. New acquaintances among my 
Hungarian counirj'mcn found for me an asylum 
within the ch.imbers of the then already half*, 
deserted Hung.irian Association. There were fewer, 
playing animals here, but the more hopping ones 1 
and wlien one night, suffering from the cold night 
air, I had to request the secretary of the association 
kindly to furnish me with a blanket, he unfurled 
the national tricolor from its staff and handed it 
over to me, with the following pathetic words :— 

“ Friend, this flag has fired so many braves to 
battle and victory. The flag itself was oft in the 
fire of battle. Urcam of glorious victories ; maybe ' 
it may warm tlicc also.” 

And it proved a capital joke. I wrapped .the 
ragged tricolor tightly around my body, and thouj^ 
continuing to shiver for some lime yet, finally lapsed 
into sound sleep. 

Thus passed again a few days. The circle of my, 
new acquaintanceship was widened by-and-^. 
The circumstance whereby I drew to myself Ike 
attention of all whom I met, w.as decidedly my 
miscuous knowledge of langu.ages ; and especiailty , 
did it asionisli everybody that, having never been 
before in Turkey, I should speak and wrjtft st%., 
language so well. The most natural vocati<m-,A'. 
could have embraced under these circumstances,JjO; 
earn niy daily bread, was to teach the 
languages required in the land. Written advertigt',, 
ments were distributed, and the first lesson 
was, peculiarly enough, in the Danish language. 
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fixti nikam woald lay reader imagine that I had ' 
for my fhipd? No less a person than the First 
Seqnebuy it . tlx Ri^al Danish Embassy to the 
tvho, a native of the Levant, learned 
tfaemviliiMlm his adopted land from a Hungarian. 

' ^Ude.JU'nbsch, a noble>minded Snd well-educated 
gemidniani «^ose personal character will ever 
nmslh'to'my> mind' a most pleasing reminiscence, 
had long been on the look-out for a master of 
the Danish language. Thus my acquaintance 
eatmc to him very convenient, and proved very 
agreeable. He made, indeed, such progress, that 
in the course of a few months the reading of 
Andersen’s ‘‘ Spilleman,” and “ Eerlingske I'id- 
lunger,” could be reckoned in his achievements. 

From this peculiar beginning of my teaching 
languages, I was raised to the never-expected posi¬ 
tion of a teacher. The promising advertisements 
had not missed their aim. While one day I stayed 

at the book-shop of Mr. S-, there entered a 

young Turk, who brought a numerous retinue, and 
whom my firSt thought placed among the wealthier 
of his nation ; and he wanted the announced Mad- 
larly for his ‘,‘khodsha ” or teacher of the French 
language. 

young bey was, as I heard afterwards, a 
“miraslAor”—that is, an heir just entering into a 
rich patrimony—and therefore tried to connect his 
new material wealth with the outward attributes of 
it. To these belonged in those days, within Turkey, 
(l) a suit of cloth according to the latest fashion ; 
(a) prim, well-fitting, tight, lacquered shoes ; ( 3 ) a 
small jauntily-set fez—gloves, of course ; ( 4 ) a light, 
graceful step, with modern movements of the limits; 
and ( 5 ) the art of “parleying ’’ in French. 

The first four attributes the bey was, of course, 
furnished with by European handicraftsmen ; the 
fifth I was expected to help him to. 1 was there¬ 
fore forthwith engaged as his teacher, having to 
receive ten piastres, besides the expenses of the 
passage there and back, as the dandy lived at Scutari. 

This engagement gained for me the first opportu¬ 
nity of entrance into a thoroughly Turkish house. 

J went daily with great regularity ; but generally j 
found my pupil, who used to rise just then from 
his slumbers, still suffering from the consequences 
of his nightly revels ; his eyelids opened but with 
difficulty, nor did 1 find in him any great eagerness 
for theTeaming of the French language. It was a 
full month before he mastered the alphabet. 

My pupil was mostly in the company of a 
venerable Mollah, who was seized generally by a 
Judder whenever the sound of a giaour tongue 
met his ear; he, the father of my pupil, was a 
notoriously pious Moslem, and the walls within 
which ■! taught had resounded hitherto but with 
the texts of the recited Koran, of sacred hymns, 
and holy prayers. 

“Indeed, indeed, thus sneaks the spirit of un- 
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belief into our country,” mumbled the old Molk^ 
into his beard. 

It is obvious that this teaching was to myself 
of very great benefit. In the commencement we 
kept closely enough to tho French, but later on 
we deviated from the mere learning of the forms 
and constructions of the to-be-acquired tongue, 
to explanatory descriptions of European life and 
European views. I talked to the bey about our 
social, political, and scientific institutions, of course 
all in rosy hues; it came natural to me, so near 
yet to the old home. Every European, while still at 
his first Oriental station, looks back with charming 
recollections to the West he has left, and finds even 
the faulty beautiful at a distance. 

My communications were mostly listened to and 
received with applause and admiration. Turkey 
had just, in the united armies of friendly England, 
France, and Italy, seen a good part of Europe 
within its own territory’. The Turks were then 
rather curious after information which referred to 
the West, and although my accounts may have 
raised now and then envy, je.alousy, disagreement, 
and conceit, yet they were listened to with pleasure. 

At the end of the lesson, the sumptuous break¬ 
fast was duly brought in, and I will not prove 
ungrateful, and am ready to acknowledge that the 
Turkish art of cooking gained my gastronomical 
plaudits from the very commencement. It hap¬ 
pened .also often that, immediately after breakfast, 
my pupil and I undertook an excucsion on horse¬ 
back ; he paid visits in my company. In few 
words, 1 spent, from the very commencement of my 
stay in Constantinople, a great part of my time in 
thoroughly Turkish society, and only near nightfall 
did I return to Pera and to European clistoms. 

But my permanent stay among the Turks com¬ 
menced truly only when, on the recommendation 
of a countryman of mine, 1 was chosen by the 
Divisionary General Husein Daim Pasha, tutor to 
his son Hasan Bey, residing in his house. 

1 transferred my omnia mea mecum porto from 
Pera to the charming row of dwelling-houses of Fyn- 
dykly, got a separate room assigned all to myself, 
and enjoyed, for the first time since my arrival, the 
happy aiuenilies of Orientai peace and Turkish com¬ 
fort. The life in a strictly Mohammedan quarter 
of Constantinople, in the immediate vicinity of. a 
small mosque, from whose slender minaret the 
earnest melancholy sounds of the “ezan” during the 
silence of night so magically charmed my ears; 
the splendid view from my window, opening on to the 
near sea, with its thousands of vessels, and on to 
the magnificent palace of Beshiktash ; finally, the 
patriarchally dignified tone which ruled within the 
house—all this had such a charm of novelty for 
me, that it will for ever remain within memory’s 
sweetest records. 

END OP CKArrSR THE SECOND. 
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‘I WATCH AND WAIT IN VAIN,” 



HERE birches bend by Loch Achray 
I see a cottage door, 

I see a face, so far away ! 

A gaze rn glad no more— 
Ma-Voi. IX 


A longing look, a fond, fond gaze. 
As though its sight could reach 
To where I waste my lonely day« 
Upon this island beach ; 
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Qh, whisper to her, wandering breeze} 

Ajojie heart, far away. 

Breaks to be northward o’er the seas 
With her by Loch Achray! 

Day dies to dark, and dark trfday, 

Before these watching eyes ; 

Hov long—for ever must I stay 
... Beneath these shadclcss skies ? 

Dumb stirless palms that watch around, 
White reefs of foam and roar, 

Oh, southern sights ! oh, southern sound ! 
• That 1 were north once more! 

Oh, seaward wind ! oh, wing me, breeze. 
Far from this dimless day, 


Through clouded skies, o'er dajk dear seas, 
To love by Loch Achray ! 

No sail upon the cloudless deep ; 

I watch and wait in vain ; 

Must I for cveV watch and weep 
To see a sail again ? 

Oh, face that day and night I see! 

Oh, eyes that gaze to mine! 

Oh, heart that prays that 1 may bo ^ 

Once more at home and thine ! 

What sighs from my lone tropic life 
Go upward, night and day. 

That I again may clasp my wife 
At home by Loch Achray ! 


MY EARLY ADVENTURES. 

AN AUTOBIOGRAl’nlCAL SKETCH, BY ARMINIUS VAMB^RY, 
CHAPTER THE THIRD. 


OST lastingly shall I remember 
the person of the major- 
domo, Vekilkhardsh. lie 
was an old grey-bearded 
Anatolian. The good old 
man had peculiar patience 
with my offences against the 
strict Oriental customs; he 
gave himself the trouble to 
teach me to sit with pro¬ 
priety—that is, with tlic legs bent under the body 
he taught me how to hold my head and hand ; how 
one was allowed to y.awn, sneeze, etc. His atten¬ 
tion extended to the very minutim. 

“ Thou hast come now for the first time,” used 
he benevolently to tell me, “into a cultivated world, 
and thou must learn everything.” 

Of course, tlic good old man considered me as 
one of those individuals come from the land of the 
“black infidels,” from the country where there 
existed no propriety, no morality, no customs ; and 
he thought that a stranger from those places re- 
quirei just as much education as a peasant from 
the environs of Kharput and Diarbekir. 

yery superior in appearance, however, was my 
lord the Pasha. It is the same who afterwards, 
as head of the celebrated Kuleli conspiracy, grew 
famous. This conspiracy had no less an aim th.an 
the removal of Sultan Abdul Medshid, together with 
his head men, and all this under the original idca^ 
that hereby all the causes would be removed which 
essentially contributed to the downfall of the 
Turkish Empire, and that by such an unlawful act, 
but in good faith, the Ottoman Empire, tottering by 
”age, should gain new vigour by orthodox fanaticism. 

Husein Daim Pasha, a native of Tchirkassia, 
had by nature a rather too ample sense of freedom, 
and brought that temper from the free ranges of 


his native country into the City built on Seven 
Hills. He spent his youth at the court of Sultan 
Mahmud, during the very time of the eradication 
I of the Janissaries, and the conflict with Egypt; 
and as his political views dwelt permanently but 
on a radical revolutionary transfonnation~a view 
shared by many of his contemporaries—he came 
to the idea of curing the deeply rooted evils of the 
Turkish State by a marvel.- 

His fanaticism may have been enhanced by the 
circumstance that he lived in close contact with the 
political refugees. He heard much from these, 
during the siege of Kars, in the long dreary nights, 
when seated in their circle within his tent, that 
would inflame his fancy. I remember still minutely 
how the eyes and features of the tall, slim-built 
man worked, whenever I communicated to him 
single episodes of the Hungai-ian war of 1848 — 9 . 

Enough : I \.as present in his house when the 
first threads of this conspiracy were spun, and 
the first plans formed. The enlivening spirit of the 
whole scheme was a Molhah from Bagdad, named 
Ahmed Efendi, a man of rare capacity of mind, 
of mighty reading, of an ascetic life, and an un¬ 
bounded fan.aticism. He served during the whole 
Crimean war as a “ Gazi” (religious wairiorl, 
bare-footed, bare-headed, in a most simple garb, 
reminding one of the very first epoch of Islam. 

Never did the sword leave his lean loins, nor the 
lance his cramped fist, neither by day nor by night, 
except during his five diurnal prayers. In the 
snow and in the storm, in the turmoil of battle and 
on the harassing rough marches, ever did the 
ghastly fanatic with fifty eyes lead his detachment, 
whose chief officer was my lord. 

Such a man could not but please Husein Daiip 
Pasha. The acquaintance was commenced in 
the camp. Here it was cemented into something 
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like a blood-relationship, as proved by the fact 
that the lank Mollah was allowed to pass unasked 
even the threshold of the harem, where, within the 
sanctity of Turkish family life, onfe was most 
securely protected against prying listeners. For 
me, the appearanSc of Ahmed Efendi had in the 
commencement something awful; but later, when 

l , in proof of condescending confidence, was 
called by the name of Reshid (the Rrave, the In¬ 
telligent) by the Pasha, the frightful man only 
then approached me with more amity, as he con¬ 
jectured that by accepting the Eastern title I was 
ready in time to embrace his faith also. A 
mighty mistake 1 But I allowed the zealot to nurse 
his sweet hope. I won by it not only his good¬ 
will, but also his instructing me in Persian. 

Ahmed Efendi even granted to me the privilege 
of seeing hiih within the cell of the court) aid of 
the mosque. And how interesting proved those 
hours, spent with other youths thirsting for know¬ 
ledge at the master’s feet, when, as by a won¬ 
derful charm, the whole extent of Mohammedan 
Asia had opened to my comprehension ! 

Ahmed Efendi had an astounding, almost super¬ 
natural memory. lie was a thorough master of 
the Arabic and Persian — could recite a whole 
library of Eastern classic scholars—and I had but 
to commence from my Persian Chrestomathy (col¬ 
lected by Mr. Spiegel) one verse from Khakani 
Nizami or Dshamy, and he continued the whole of 
the masterpiece communicated in my iiandbook 
to the very end. He could have awed me for hours 
by his recitations of equal worth. 

To this Ahmed Efendi do I owe my transforma¬ 
tion into an Asiatic. I say .advisedly tr.insfor- 

m. ation, because I claim the confidence of my 
readers when I assert that acquaintance with the 
Asiatic never changed in my heart the spirit of 
the West. The more I learned to app xiate the 
culture of the Islam, and viewed the World with 
the eyes of its people, the higher rose in my estima¬ 
tion the culture, manners, and science of the West. 

In the ye.ar iS 6 o, I was very probably the only 
European who could enter every circle of Con- 
stantinopolitan society without hindrance, and thus 
gained much knowledge of the life of .Stambul. 
And nobody need find fault with me if, returned to 
European society, I remember with unmingled satis- 
fitction the hospit.ality I enjoyed in the houses of 
most eminent Turks. The condescension of the man 
of state, the absolute absence of all haughtiness, 
are indeed virtues looked for often in vain within 
the lands of our Western civilisation. The silly 
conceit, the ludicrous arrogance, and the deplonable 
ignorance of certain aristocnats of Europe furnish a 
very poor comparison to the often derided manners 
of Asiatic men of power and station. With us the 
high-bom are but proud of their long noses, propor¬ 
tionate to their line of ancestors. The Oriental 
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cares for the nobility of blood and descent only in 
his horees and sporting dogs, while with us such 
mere animal excellence is thought most of by 
the “exquisites.” I am curious to know where 
there may be a land in Europe in which an un¬ 
known foreigner ODuld meet with encouragement 
to satisfy his thirst for local knowledge, with that 
r.apidity, by that condescending favour in the most 
eminent and noble circles, g.aining at the same time 
introduction to the mighty, their benevolence and 
protection. With us there are indeed protectors, 
high patrons, who aid the man of letters and art; 
but tiicre is none of that elevation, confidential 
friendly feeling, which meets scientific endeavours 
everywhere in the Orient. In our European coun¬ 
tries, heraldic pedigree, often rotten at its core, 
alone gives the tone to society. In Mohammedan 
Asi.x this evil does not exist,' and though the Arabs 
pride themselves on their achievements in arms, 
and on the generosity of their ancestors, yet they 
arc far from wishing to prop up their own personal 
merits, as sp often happens with us in the West. 

To return to my literary activity in Stambul: I 
shall mention but briefly that I published in 1858 a 
C.erman-Turkish dictionary, a little volume whoSe 
shortcomings even I the author could not deny j 
yet it was the first of its kind ever written, and is ,to 
the present day the only one accessible to the Ger¬ 
man travelling to Constantinople. In my study 
of Turkish literature there were two points espe¬ 
cially on which I had concentrated my attention. 
To commence with, I found in the history of the 
Ottoman Empire so much which could prove useful 
for reference in the history of my own country, that 
it induced me to tr.anslate it. I!y this translation I 
came early in cont.act with the Hungarian Academy 
of Science. Within the p.ages of Turkish historical 
works, we meet absolutely with no critical pragmary, 
but we gain—even without such enlightenment by 
reasoning -by a minute circumstantial detail of 
narration, very much in historical dry facts and 
dates, for which no historian can be sufficiently 
grateful. For inst.mcc, it might be a little-known 
fact that yonder Turkish sultans who, with their 
devastating armies, broke into the south-eastern 
portions of Europe, against whom so many ciytsades 
were pre.iched, had imperial historians travelling 
in their suite, and h.td done more for the science 
of the muse Clio than our true Catholic potentates 
and princes of those times. 

.Secondly, I found on the field of lin^istical 
reseat ch, as to the study of the Eastern-Turkish.lan¬ 
guage, an almost uncultiv.atcd wild, and devoted to 
this my whole attention. I found in several libraries 
manuscripts useful to my purpose, and I frequented 
besides the cloisters (Tekkes) inhabited by Bok- 
harites; and to insure success by every means at my 
command, I chose a person of CentrM-Asiatic birth 
for my teacher. Mollah Chalmurad (this was my 
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teacher’s name) made me in advance acquainted 
with the manners and customs of Central Asia. I 
hung with genuine passion on his lips whenever he 
narrated about Bokhara, Samarkand, the Oxus and 
the Jaxartes, because 1 soon perceived that the man 
travelled very much even in his own country. He 
had twice undertaken the pilgrimage to tlie holy 
cities of Arabia, and excelled in that acuteness and 
iat'Sightedness which are the birthright of nearly 
eve^ Asiatic, but are found most powerfully de¬ 
veloped in every far-travelled son of the East. This 
acuteness of his made me often tremble for my 
personal safety in his company. 

The study of the Eastern-Turkish language had, 
beyond the general scientific, a still nearer specific 
interest for me, in consequence of its great treasure 
of Turkish words which the Magyar uses in com¬ 
mon with the Turk. Ih my former observ.ilions, 
having this in view, I gave utterance to the conjec¬ 
ture that the use in common of some words by both 
Turk and Hungarian might date from their living 
in close proximity in Europe. But I made the ex¬ 
perience in Constantinople, and especially in my 
intercourse with Anatolians, that the deeper—that is, 
the more eastward—the home of the Turk was, the 
purer and more unadulterated proved the character 
of his language also, and as my reader may guess, 
the nearer related proved the analogy between his 
and the Magyar language. To speak truth, even 
my boldest imagination never deluded itself with 
the hope that I might finally arrive at the abode of 
a pure Turanian people, which, in consequence of 
the nearer assimilation of the Turkish and Magyar 
languages eastward, would stand quite closely re¬ 
lated in respect of its language to my countrymen. 

Such an expectation, which has been falsely as¬ 
cribed to me in different quarters, would have been 
—if only from my too superficial acquaintance 
w-ith comparative philology—altogether impossible. 
In the next place, it would have proved me very.; 
deficient in ethnographic knowledge, to have as¬ 
sumed tjiat in inner Asia—true, not quite known 
by us—there could live races about which Europe 
had no knowledge whatever. I repeat, then, that 
the supposition that I had considered it a chief 
task ofgmy travels to find out the original birthplace 
of the Magyars, was from the very beginning a 
wrong one. All I sought was a Turkish dialect, 
whose age, and purity secured to it by its isolation 
from the West, would prove highly interesting to 
philology. And as that dialect could nohow be 
learned from books, nothing remained for me but 
to wander over those distant regions, and to acquire 
by hearing and speaking a practical acquaintance 
denied to theoretical study. 

I do not doubt for a moment that, besides my 
desire to study the Dshagatai tongue, my longing 
for travel, which seems to be innate, and my ardent 
S^ing of adventures, formed the main incentive 


for my decision to travel into Central Asia. The 
j life in Stambul, with all its charms and interesting 
experiences, could not but act in a debilitating and 
enervating way on my system. During my nu- 
. merous visits in Pera, I saw myself plunged after 
I a lapse of half an hour—leaving m Constantinople 
the luxury of Asia, and the customs of the inner¬ 
most countries of the East—suddenly into the midst 
of European turmoil. The comparison of the two 
races—there that of the East, here of the West— 
might have continued for some time to fascinate 
my attention ; but in Pera, that Babel of European 
nation.ilitics, 1 came frequently in contact with men 
of deep thought, who kindled in my breast the fire of 
further study, and encouraged me, who then con¬ 
sidered myself yet in all things a thorough European, 
to'the most venturesome enterprises. And how little 
encour.tgement was there needed for tne !—to me 
who used to feel a spell come oyer me by the mere 
mentioning of Bokhara, Samarkand, and the Oxus. 
Oh, no ! their persuasive exhorta'tions aeted only 
as proofs of the practicability of my undertaking. 
The literature of travel was tolerably well known to 
me, and all my doubt referred but to the dangers 
1 should have to encounter. 

The plan of a journey into Central Asia had just 
awoke within me, when I was honoured by the 
Academy of Pcsth in being elected its corresponding 
mcniber. This was intended as a reward for my 
translations of Turkish historical authorities. It 
formed a new incentive, inviting me to follow up my 
plans of the future. At that time, even in Hungary, 
important political changes had taken plac^ ; and 
when, after several years’ absence, I returned in 
i86i to Pesth, to hold my academical position, it re¬ 
quired with Count D-only a suggestion for me 

to receive an aid of i,ooo florins (in bank notes; equal 
to silver, or £ 6 o). In my home, the 

sucaSMflp^'undertaking met with much doubt. 
i!^ey see how ®ne of so frail a body, and 

with sul^ slender means, '^^d travel so far. The 
good gentlemen of coitrs'e*nad no idea that one 
neither travels by means of money, in Asia, nor by 
means of legs ; but that the use of the tongue, and 
that the right one, stood in place of both. Such 
remaiks, however, did not touch me deeply. The 
Academy of Pcsth g.tve me an introductory docu¬ 
ment, my authority. This, for general compre¬ 
hension among the Tartars, was worded in Latin, 
and addressed itself to all Sultans, Khans, and 
Begs. This document might have proved a sure 
passport to the gallows or the block, had I shown it 
in the Steppes or on the Oxus. Our home govern¬ 
ment of those days, too, had the generosity to grant 
me a passport to Bokhara. I put the best face on 
all intentions, and after a delay of three months in 
Pcsth, started on a second voyage, with the vieiwf 
going on my Asiatic expedition next spring. , 

SND or CHAFTBR THB THIRD. 
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THE CRINKLETON ^MYSTERY. 


BY PERCY FITZGERALD. 


UR grotesque teapot was an ar- 
decidedly ugly, wearing 
TyWiISot^ permanent and disagree- 
able grin, and with a kind of 
snake arrangement for handle 
i and spout. The gentle asso- 
ciations — the day’s labour 
done, the drawing in round the fire, the 
family circle, with the cheering and not 
'‘‘'Jpjfe inebriating results—seem wholly incom- 
I ™ patible with the use of such an article ; 
and the spectacle of the amiable fluid 
poured from such a vessel by gentle 
hands, almost a painful one. Hut I would not 
part with it for any money ; it is held in affec¬ 
tion like a cherished heirloom. Yet it is damaged 
—indeed, from the network of lines and cracks 
which covers it, even an unprofessional could see 
that it had been‘‘smashed” into a hundred pieces 
at least. So it has. One day it got a fall—was 
dropped—and lay on the floor, shivered into a heap 
of fragments. The restoration, deemed impossible 
at first, was undertaken for a large sum of money, 
which was paid with delight, for that f.ill brought 
about what you are now going to hear. 

1 well recollect the day that my dear father 
secured it, and when he said it was “ a unicjue.” 
We could see no beauty in it, although we tried 
hard to do so^ and as to its uniqueness, we rather 
thought that was an advantage for the world, and 
for the spread of taste. He was considered a 
gentle enthusiast, this Mr. Crinkleton, and as I once 
overheard a brother-amateur whisper to his friend, 
“like a particular saucer—all cracked and mended,” 
and though I should not say it, still the conviction 
began to force itself on me of late years that, from 
over-devotion to this pursuit, he had grown a little 
odd. Not that he was one of the reckless, wasteful 
amateurs, with whom collecting is a passion as im¬ 
possible to be resisted as drinking, and who devour 
and swallow everything with a reckless craving. 
He had the most surprising taste and judgment, 
and it was admitted that the choicest and most 
valuable portion of his collection had been gathered 
very cheaply, when he was a poor man. Hut I can 
see I have been assuming a good many things as 
known, which there has not been time to tell. 

I, who have now the grotesque teapot in my 
hand, and am relating this story, was his son—a 
son that worshipped him, and sympathised with 
what friends called his hobby; though I frankly 
(^a I never could understand how this plate was 
precious, or that Jug was rare, or this “bit” of 
Palissy worth more than the number of sovereigns 


that would covet* its surface. I confess, indeed, I 
had a feeling, but it was one of repulsion, for 
those brown lizards which kept crawling over the 
green plates. 

However, he understood these things, and I did 
not, though he often offered to teach, or rather, 
inspire me. (Iradually the house began to fill with 
these treasures. Corner shelves and cupboards 
appeared, and were crowded. Cabinets became 
choke-full, and the fame of the “ Crinkleton Col¬ 
lection ’ 

As is usual in such cases, public opinion was 
divided, one portion of the community laughing at 
and pitying that poor man who was wasting his ' 
own and the family substance in a lot of crockery 
and gallipots ; the other looking knowing, and 
saying that “little old Crinkleton’’ knew well what 
he was about, and would by-and-by sell the collec¬ 
tion for ten times the amount it cost him. It did 
indeed seem likely—for what he had bought for a 
few shillings he was now offered pounds. 

I was all this time what is called “alittle thing” 
—a pet, dividing the affection of my father with 
his other treasures. 7'/iiii constituted our united 
family—that perpetually increasing family— I find¬ 
ing new relations every day, in the shape of china 
dogs, Chelsea shepherds, Dresden beauties, and 
Toby jugs. Oh, the Hattersea enamel snuff-bo.xes 
and wine-labcls ! the tea-urns of rare Bedlin !—but 
I must leave this subject, or I shall never get on. 

One day, however, there came a surprise,, not to 
s.ay a shock, for me. That queer little Crinkleton, 
as the neighbours and friends would call him, had 
brought some new treasures and curiosities. Alas! 
a stepmother and her daughter. 

They were very designing people, and, I believe, 
frightened him into it. He was shrinking and 
timorous, he would never have had courage to carry 
such a scheme into execution. Thenceforth began 
a new and, for me, a teiTible life. They brought 
no money with them, though he was persuaded that 
he was doing what is called “ a good thing.^ 

They very soon convinced him of the contrary. 
Two more rapacious spoilers could not be con¬ 
ceived. Every moment in the day they >yere 
making an inventory of “ the property” about them 
with a questioning eye. An order was sternly sent 
forth that all buying was to be given up, and that 
“ good money” was no longer to be.squandered pn 
rubbish. Yet it could be seen that, with an extra- 
ordin.ary inconsistency, they watched jealously over 
every article of the property, counting them, and 
taking good care to ascertain their value. All our 
life in that house was of a sudden changed. Our 
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poor dear father seemed to shrink and cower away 
under this despotism. As for me, 1' felt that all 
happiness was gone, a,nd that I was-living'in a 
prison under the charge of gaolers. Many were 
the little furtive walks he took with me—I being 
no older than eight or ten yean—when we would 
make our way guiltily to the narrow lane or street, 
to gaze at curiosities which he dared not purchase. 
It was miserable for me, whose hand was in his, to 
' note his wistful looks, and even more miserable to 
see that this was but part of his sufferings under 
this slavery, which grew more and more galling 
every day. 

It was on one of these -oecasions that we spied 
the grotesque teapot. The sight brought the colour 
to his cheeks, for he had nothing of th.it jiattern in 
the collection. It was exjiosed in a poor, mean 
little den—not a curiosity shop at all—a kind of 
huckster's place. Here the teapot w.is offered with 
a view of finding some purchaser who would use it 
for the purpose of making tea. He was enraptured 
with it. He could at least ask the price. P'our- 
and-sixpcncc—worth, he said, five guineas, and 
would be worth double by-and-by. As we went 
out it was offered for thrcc-and-six. It was very 
tempting, but lie resisted it then. 

The next day he took me out with him for a 
' walk, but this was for a second inspection. He 
delayed long before he could make up his mind, 
but at last-the purchase was made. Then it was 
to be brought home, and then came the difficulty. 
'Where was it to be placed.^—for their Argus eyes 
vfrould detect the slightest change. But they had an 
instinct that something was wrong. The daughter 
was in the parlour window, looking up and down 
the street, while s/ii ’—I always thought of her as 
though she were a unique, like the teapot—opened 
the door, and gave a policeman-like glance at his 
figure. The grotesque was hidden away under his 
coat, but a great protuberance revea-lcd its place of 
concealment. We were both arrested, the trembling 
victim assailed by both women, and the grotesque 
confiscated on the spot, as indeed all his treasures 
had been already. I saw them later inspecting it 
curiously, and with eager eyes; for they had a 
suspicion of its value, and after all trusted to his 
judgment. 

Indeed, latterly I noticed that this pair were in¬ 
specting the cabinets ; and more than once 1 had 
surprised them with their heads bent down over 
jome little cup or figure. 

One day, too, I heard them talking earnestly about 
some one they called “ Dimbley’s man,” and what 
lie had said. This did not make much impression, 
but in a day or two I again heard a remark about 
Dimbley’s man, to the effect that he was coming to- 
norrow. In our next little walk, grown curious 
ibout the matter, I asked my father— 

“ Who is Dimbley’s man, father ” 


He started. 

“ Why ? ” he said—“ what about him ?—what do 
you know of him ?—who wants him ? ” 

These questions were put quickly, and with agi¬ 
tation. I told him what I had heard, when he 
almost gave a cry, and turned slwrply round to go 
home. 

“ I see what they arc at. I suspected it. They 
want to sell the things.” 

We retuined hurriedly—he was in a perfect 
fever, and when he entered flew to inspect his 
claiming tre.isurcs, wiiich he found all safe, though 
he tliscoveiod the two women busily engaged in 
peeving into the c.abinets, and handling them 
cautiously. But with them was a gentlemanly and 
fluent pel .soilage, who was giving his opinion, and 
.adiiiiring the collection. 

He read the whole situation at a glance. The ’ 
colour flew to his checks, and with vehemence that 
was wholly artificial and unnatural he addressed 
the party. 

“I know well what .all this means,” he said; “I’ll 
not have it—I’ll not allow it. It is robbeiy. I’ll 
not part with these things but with my life.—Go 
away, sir,” he said to the gentlemanly man ; “ this 
is my property. They arc not to be Valued or 
sold.” 

To do him justice, the gentlemanly man was 
much pul out at this incident, and declared truly 
that he had merely come, as he sujiposcd, at Mr. 
Crinklclon’s request. And he took his departure 
at once. Then my father turned on them. 

“ Let a finger be laid on my treasures,” he cried, 
“and I will do something desperate.*I’ll send them 
to-morrow to some museum—^giv'e them away— 
sooner than have them scattered Mind, take 
warning, for they are part of my life ! ” 

The two ladies were much taken aback at this 
sudden explosion, and even tried to soothe him. 
But for the rest of the day he was terribly excited, 
and the following morning was lying ill in bed, with 
wild eyes and all the symptoms of fever. A doctor 
was sent for to attend him—an eminent practitioner 
—who looked grave. Indeed, the two ladies caught 
the reflection from his face, and looked grave and 
disturbed. 

I was the only one whom he seemed to recognise, 
though indistinctly. Again there was fresh whis¬ 
pering, and inspection of papers and property. 
And again his eyes peered out wistfully towards 
the door, as if he could see the spectral images of 
his collection floating away in the direction of 
Dimblcy’s. 

He grew worse and worse. To my inexpressible 
grief, it one morning passed round the house in a 
mysterious way that wc were to lose him. Some 
one came running for me, and took me by the hand 
to lead me to him. There was a piteous im^i- 
gence in his eye, and a gleam of light came into it 
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as he saw me. He was rAoving his arms, and point¬ 
ing, and trying to speak. 

The lady who was his wife kept turning up her 
eyes and shaking her head, as who should say his 
wits were gone. Bu' he kept his imploring glance 
fixe,d on me, making as though he would clutch 
something in his hiind. I was sure, I could have 
sworn it was one of his pet treasures, and stole away 
to rack my little brain with desperate attempts. 
At first I thou^t it must be the two precious 
figures of Old Bow, representing Kitty Clive and 
Woodward Martin as the fine lady and gentleman, 
and I returned with these in my hands. A fresh 
eagerness came into his eyes, .and he seemed to 
smile and nod his head, as though it was.something 
near what he desired. 

Some curious stupidity came over me—or was it 
my trouble ? for I surely ought to have guessed, 
and gone out to choose some other-article, which 
should be the right one. Wliile I was taking a 
hurried bird’s-eye glance over the collection, they 
came running to me again, and I was dragged in 
to see the last friend 1 h.ad on earth in his agony. 

So he passed away ; and after a scarcely decent 
interval, the two women were going about with 
avaricious eyes, counting up the treasures. This 
time there was no one to interfere with “ Dimblcy’s 
man,” and the eminent firm had pronounced that 
the whole, when submitted to competition at their 
well-known mart, would bring a vast sum. By the 
will of the deceased collector, made shortly after 
his second marriage, the whole of his property was 
to go to her, end a smaU pittance was kept for us— 
that is, for me and formy Mistet, who was at a cheap 
boarding-school. 

A great fuss began to be made about the Crin¬ 
kleton Collection, and it was discovered that another 
portion was at some museum in the country, where 
it had been exhibited, and which was quite as 
valuable as that in our house. The whole, it was 
expected, would bring ten or twelve thousand 
pounds. They were gloating over their prospect. 
We—that is, my sister and I—would be beggars, 
but that they did not think about. 

By-and-by the inventory was taken, the caUaloguc 
made out, and the prospect discovered to be even 
more inviting. . The men in green baize arrived to 
pack and carry away. Spring-vans stood at the 
door. We saw the whole stripped gradually— 
there was not to be a relic kept (so I was told) to 
remind us of the dear old collector who had brought 
them together. Very timorously I begged that 
they would let me choose something which 1 might 
keep as a souvenir; but an excuse was made that 
a list had been taken, and that it would be im¬ 
possible to rnake any alteration now. 

,» Utterly shocked and almost desperate with rage 
at such hcartlessness, I came to the resolution that 


I would have what I wanted, and determined to 
secure what was associated with one of the last acts 
of my father’s life at which I had assisted, namely, 
the old teapot. That should be mine, and should 
not be subjected to the profanation of a sale. 1 
did not care for the penalties, which I kndw would 
be awful; they might put me to the torture, they 
should never know where I had concealed this 
relic. 

My plans were l.tid. I chose a moment when 
they liad gone out, and taking no one into my con¬ 
fidence, prepared to execute the daring scheme. It 
was a nervous task.^ The teapot was placed, with 
a few other .articles not yet removed, on a high 
bracket of antique p.attcm over the chimneypiece. 
Even standing on a chair I could not reach it; still 
I was not to be daunted. I constructed a sort of 
ladder formed of chairs, which, with much trepi¬ 
dation, I ascended. I secured the grotesque teapot, 
but without ever having heard the Latin quota¬ 
tion, Facilis descensus, I found myself cordially 
endorsing its truth, and stood there on a pre¬ 
carious balance, carefully holding the treasure, and 
not knowing what to do next. To get down and 
leave the teapot, it might be thought, would be the 
simplest course ; but with my nervousness, and its 
own insecurity, the structure now began to totter. 
The next instant 1 heard lier on the stairs. 

How it occurred 1 know not, but there followed 
a crash, I being left standing up on the insecure 
construction, whdst the old cherished teapot had 
slipped from my fingers, and was dashed into a 
hundred fragments on the hearthstone! They 
rushed in—1 was dragged down and in a storm of 
scoldings was luirried off for punishment. It was 
inflicted with terrible severity, and I bore it without 
flinching. One thought was even then in my mind, 
to recover the sh.attercd fragments, keep them in 
that condition, and perhaps one day, when 1 was 
richer, get them restored. 

When they were tiicd of scolding and beating, 
they had gone down-stairs ; then after waiting 
patiently I watched my opportunity and stole down. 
They had not thought it worth while to remove the 
fragments, which lay there in a heap—the curved 
handle, the leering face, the spout, the lid. I 
g.athercd them up tenderly, and as I did so, saw 
that .a small piece of paper folded up was lying, 
as it were, partially thrust into the spout. 1 took 
it up with the pieces, on the ground that it.was 
a relic of his that ought • to be preserved, and 
reverently brought the whole mass away to my 
own room. 

It seemed hopeless. I tried myself to put the 
pieces together in many different ways, but it was 
not to be done save by a miracle—a miracle how¬ 
ever which skilful hands accomplished later. In a 
sort of despair I laid it aside, and then carelessly 
opened the paper. 
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Jt was signed .with kis name, which was sufficient 
to give it an interest for me. And yet this only 
made me feel more acutely the cruel loss of the 
piece of earthenware, which I felt that nothing 
could evmr. restore to us. It was a long time 
indeed before 1 set myself serieusly to the task 
of making out what was written on the slip of 
paper. 

It began, “ Codicil to my Will,” and stated that 
it reyoked the bequest of a particular date, and 
left all his personal property and effects, including* 
the china, which was to be sold off, to his two 
children. • 

This I did not quite understand at the time, nor 
di4 1 see the full force and meaning of it. Hut 


seizing a favourable opportunity I got away out of 
the house, and hurried to a friendly Mr. Baker— 
of course bald and benevolent—to show it. He 
started as he read. 

“ This makes a most important difference,” he 
said ; “ you must leave it with me, and I will call 
up in the morning.” 

Everything, as it proved, was ours. The cruel 
pair got nothing, save the small sum that had been 
settled on her at the time of her marriage. 

The collection brought a vast sum, much more 
indeed than any one had ever anticipated. And 
the teapot, as 1 have already said, repaired with 
the most exquisite art, now reposes in a place of 
honour. ' 


IN HONOUR BOUND. 

BY CHARLES GIBBON, 

AOTIIOR OF “ROniN GRAY,” “FOR LACK OF GOLD,” ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTV-FIFTH. 

MORF. SHADOWS. 

The calls of ceremony proved rather more of an 
affiction than Teenie had. expected ; and much as 
she had wished before that they might be left alone, 
the wish was a great deal more fervent after the 
first half-dozen visitors had appeared. 

The calls were made at uncertain hours—she was 
compelled to be always ready ; and she was obliged 
to pretend to be pleased to see people who, she felt, 
cared nothing at all about her, and for whom she 
could not care anything. Then she very speedily 
became aware of two facts: that one-half the callers 
came out of idle curiosity, and the other half out of 
a sort of pity for her husband—as if they would 
'show him that, although he had been foolish, they 
were magnanimous enough not to ignore him alto¬ 
gether. Very few seemed to come with any friendly 
disposition towards her. 

Teenie didn’t like this—it was humiliating to her, 
and she was irritated by it. If good-nature did not 
induce folk to desire to shake hands and wish them 
happy days, why should they fash themselves and 
her by coming at all ? She did not want them. 

She had not yet learned that as a wife she was 
bound to forget herself, and respect the civilities 
paid to her husband as much as if they were paid 
to herself. 

The whole business of the calls was a disagrcc- 
aWe falsehood in her eyes, and several times 
Walter had serious difficulty in persuading her to 
appear. Whelt she did appear she was silent 
almost to sullenness ; she said “Thank you” to the 
good wishes which were expressed, but she said it 
like a parrot, without soul or any touch of sensibility 


to the meaning of the words. .Most of the visitors 
went away with grim forebodings of a miserable 
future for the young minister. 

“ He’s caught a Tartar,” was the general ex¬ 
clamation. 

Aunt Jane c.ame, and Teenie could not abide her, 
she was so overwhelming with her patronage. Aunt 
Jane went away with the impression that Walter 
was worse than a foc®i»he'was a donkey ; and she 
experienced a sprt'ofi^l^sl&ction in thinking that 
his harness would very.♦boA"gall him. 

' Widow Smyllie called, and Teenie hated her, she 
praised everything with such painfully sweet airs, 
and such thinly veiled contempt. The widow re¬ 
tired with the idea that Teenie was a dull, ignorant 
doll, of a very bad pattern. 

The gentlemen were not nearly so difficult to 
deal with, Teenie thought; there was far more 
heartiness in their m.mncr and voices than the 
ladies had shown ; consequently she was much 
more herself with them, and they went away with 
the notion that young D.almahoy had been lucky, 
all things considered. General Forbes was quite 
charmed with the bride, and could scarcely believe 
that she was only a fisherman’s daughter. He 
mumbled a pretty speech to her, in which he was 
sincere enough under the influence of her brave 
bright eyes, and pledged himself to be her knight- 
errant, if ever she should need one. 

Aunt Jane and the general had a fierce quarrel 
next day, on the subject of Walter’s wife, and they 
parted mutually resolved never to speak to each 
other again. A similar resolution was usually 
formed by them once a month at least. But tlfty 
were neighbours, they were both excellent whist- 
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players, and somehow the terrible resolution was motive of these friendly visits, and try to forget or 
always forgotten in the course of a few days, during overlook any selfish thoughts which may mingle 
which each did severe penance in missing the with it.” 

favourite rubber and the sixpenny points. Teenie believed that he was right, but she was 

Teenie was glad when the day was over, and the too much irritated just then to make confession, 
outer door closed for the night. She had never Still she had»a fancy that, when they found it 
known anything so wearisome or so disagreeable pleasanter to be alone, people had no business to 
as that day’s proceedings. intrude unasked. 

What made it all the worse, she s.aw that Walter She was lighting the lamp ; he was sitting, book 
was not pleased with her share in the performance, in hand, purposing to read as soon as it was lit. 
although he expressed no hint of disapprobation. “ It was a pity (Irace did not come to-day,” he 
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“ I hope they’ll never come back again,” she said | said, '• she would have been a great relief to you 
spitefully. ; when you had to meet so many strangers, and she 

“ They arc not likely to come for some tune.” | knows them all. I hope there is nothing the matter 
“ The longer- they stay away, the better I’ll be ’ witii her.’’ 
pleased. It's a shame that they should come vex- j 'I’eenie almost allowed the globe to drop over the 
ing folk for no other end than just to .see wh.at ' glass funnel. He seemed to be always thinking of 
you’re like, and to price your dress and your furni- \ her; nothing could go wrong but Grace would hive 
ture, as though such things were the whole measure set it right. The mood she was in made her feel 
of your worth. I saw them taking stock of me.” spiteful for a minute. Then, she checked herself. 
He did not reply immediately, and when he did, remembering what he had said last night. She 
it was in a very serious tone. took a healthier view of his words, and reCpgpised 

“Those people came to us, Teenie, quite as much in them his kindly anxiety for her comfort. 

’oecause they think it right to come, as because She would have been better pleased, though, if 

they wjsh to see what we are like. Wc must do he had suggested any one but Grace. 

what we think to be right, too—respect the first Next day they walked over to Dalmahoy. A 
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hot fijaring sun, the earth throbbing with heat, 
wodily cloudlets fioating drowsily against a grey 
sky. 

They took a short cut through a field of barley, 
where the harvesters were busy at work. One half 
of tbe.graih had been cut, and nowtstudded the field 
in rows of stooks, round which half a dozen touzly- 
headed bairns were romping ; the other half was 
rapiilly falling under the long sweeps of the scythes. 
The Tolees of the harvesters were loud and mirth¬ 
ful, and an occasional snatch of song cheered on 
the-work. T,he three seythesmen bent sturdily to 
their task : it was a point of honour amongst them 
how straight should be the line of st.inding gram 
each left behind him, and how short the stubble. 
Each scythesman was followed by an “ uptaker,” a 
woman who gathered up the cut grain in a bundle, 
formed a band by deftly knotting together two 
lengths of the straw, upon which she placed the 
bundle, and passed on to;the next heap left by her 
scythesman, to repeat the same process. She was 
followed by the “ bandster,” a man who caught up 
the two ends of the band which the woman had 
made, tied t^em together, and placed the bundle up 
on end against two others, thus forming a stook, 
which stood there for several days to dry before 
being carted into the farmyard, and built up into 
stacks. 

The bandster was followed by the “ raker”—a loon 
of about fifteen who, with a broad horse-belt cross¬ 
ing his left shoulder, dragged a large rake after him, 
moving round and about the stooks, gathering up 
)b.c loose stalks into heaps at one side. 

' From the top of the field to the bottom was called’ 
% “bout,” and in the middle of the bout the three 
leaders halted to sharpen their scythes. A fierce 
ralsping noise broke harshly upon the clear atmo¬ 
sphere, mingled with sounds of voices in gossip 
and laughter; flocks of tewhits (lapwings), their 
white breasts glittering in the sunlight, swept over¬ 
head. 

The work began again and continued to the end 
of the field. There the scythes are shouldered, and 
the crowd of workers trudges—leisurely enough to 
-displease the farmer, who is looking on, if he had 
not been so ’ accustomed to the ways of his folk— 
back to the top of the bout, to begin again. During 
this promenade there is plenty of time for courting, 
stonr-telling, and now and then a song. The men 
and women, lads and lasses, take advantage of the 
opportunity. 

The men wear white linen jackets, coloured shirts, 
corduroy breeches, and straw.hats—except one, a 
distinguished poacher of the district, and he wears 
a foxy-like fur cap which has a close resemblance 
to his own reddish hair and whiskers. 

The women wear great white or yellow sun- 
bonnets, which fall over the neck and shoulders, 
and protrude over the brow, displaying the ruddy. 
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heathy, laughing faces to much advantage ; short 
gowns of brown or red-spotted calico, grey drugget 
petticoats short enough for a ballet dancer, exposing 
thick sturdy limbs covered with grey worsted 
stockings. 

The harvesters never halted in their work when 
they saw the young minister, and his wife, although 
they knew them quite well. But when the two 
came near, the men gave a hearty “ Fine day, sir,” 
and the women, with respectfully averted heads,’ 
stared at Teenic sidelong, and took an inventory of 
everything she had on. 

When the couple had passed, the harvesters 
nodded to each other, made comments and jokes, 
with some of which neither Walter nor his wife 
would have been pleased had they overheard, 
although there was not a word of ill-nature in any¬ 
thing that was said. There was, on the contrary, a 
very hearty “Wish them wcel” on every lip ; but 
the young couple supplied material for conversa¬ 
tion and speculation during the course of the next 
two bouts. 

The Laird was quite gracious in his reception ; 
he saluted Teenie in a stately way, and expressed 
the happiness he felt in seeing her look so well; he 
hoped she was comfortable in the new house ; and 
if there was anything he could do to add to her 
comfort, she had only to mention it. 

Teenie felt, as she always did with Dalmahoy, 
uncertain whether he was in earnest or making fun 
of her. 

“ Everything is very comfortable in the house,” 
she said, with eyes fixed on the carpet, and iJioughts 
wandering back to the last interview she had with 
the Laird in that room—his warning that she should 
refuse Walter, and his reference to the Methven 
fortune. Somehow she wondered, in a faint distant 
way, whether she had done right or wrong in acting 
contrary to his advice.—“ but thank you all the 
same.” 

“ How funny you should come to-day, and we 
were just going over to see you ! ” said Miss Burnett, 
sailing into the room, her long neck bare as usual. 

“ You do look nice—I wish I was married !” cried 
Alice, with her customary ccstacy. 

The ladies entered into an animated cross- 
examination of their sister-in-law, as to the latest 
styles of bonnets and dress which she had seen in 
Edinburgh. They were properly shocked to find 
that she was lamentably ignorant upon this vital 
subject. She could not describe one of the count¬ 
less new bonnets she must have seen in the shops 
and on the ladies in IVincc’s Street; she could not 
give the remotest idea of the colour, material, or— 
most important of all—the shape and trimmings 
of a single dress 1 

“ Head and body are all fluffed up behind in a 
silly way,” -was all the description she could giv!^. 
and the ladies were much disappointed. ' , 
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Paor Teenie had been too much taken up with 
her husband, too much interested in the city and 
the various excursions they made, to Craigmillar, 
Roslin, and other places, to give the slightest heed 
to the fashions ; and now she found that all the 
historical, biogsaphlcal, and topographical informa¬ 
tion she had collected was as nothing compared to 
the fashion of a bonnet! 

She felt humbled in the presence of her grand 
sisters, and sorry that she had displayed such 
complete ignorance of what a lady ought to have 
known and observed. 

“ But I can tell you all about Allan Ramsay and 
his ‘Gentle Shepherd,’” she cried, making a last 
effort to rescue her character from the abyss of 
utter ignorance; ‘‘ I saw his statue, and Christopher 
North’s—that was the great Professor Wilson, and 
I’m going to read all his books.” 

“Oh, how funny!” exclaimed Miss Burnett, 
somewhat more shortly than usu.al. 

“Yes, dear, but we’d rather hear about the 
bonnets,” said Alice .again pathetically ; “ now that 
papa keeps us so close here, we can only sec these 
things once in two or three years, and it would 
have been so nice to have gone to the flower show 
in something fresh from Edinburgh, which is 
always fresh from London, and that again is fresh 
from Paris. It would have spited Madam .Smith 
of Kingshaven, who makes a trip once a year to 
London, and dictates to everybody all the year 
round on the strength of it. It would have been 
nice to spite her. 1 wish we h.ad thought of telling 
you what to look at.” 

“ I wish you had,” said Teenie humbly, and 
ready to submit to any penance for her stupidity. 

Walter and his father were standing in the recess 
of one of the windows, talking seriously. 

“ I’m heartily glaj^ you find things answer well 
so far,” the Laird was sajing, “and I hope it will 
continue. 1 hope it for my own sake as well as 
yours.” 

“ I have no doubt of it.” 

“ At present, you mean ?” 

“ No, always.” 

“Just so: we shall not discuss the question: 1 
hope you may be right. All 1 want is that you 
should quite understand, as you have made your 
bed so you must lie on it.” 

“ I am quite content,” answered Walter smiling ; 
“ I accept the future as it may come to me ; and 
whether it be good or ill, I hope my friends will 
make allowances for me.” 

“ Don’t fear, for them : our friends make many 
more allowances for us than we give thdm credit 
for. If we were pulled up every time we blunder 
through ignorance, or selfishness, or carelessness, 
we would be worried into our graves in a year. 
iOo you make allowance for them. I think that 
much more needed.” 


“ Thank you, sir; I shall not fail in that if they 
will only show consideration to her." ■ 

“ She’ll earn consideration for herself, or I'm 
mistaken," said Dalmahoy, looking at Teenie 
through his glasses as she sat between his two 
daughters. “ You remember what I have lold you; 
for although my resolution not to help you might 
break down, that won’t alter the fact that my 
pockets are empty, my account at the bank blank, 
and 1 can’t help you even if I would.” * 

“ I trust you will never be annoyed by any ne¬ 
cessity to think of helping us.” 

lie spoke quietly, but proudly too, proud in the 
sense of youth, health, and hope, and in the posses¬ 
sion of the rarest treasure a man can call his own 
—the wife he loved, and who loved him. 

They quitted Dalmahoy with all honours. Peter 
Drysd:dc w.is never more respectful than he was 
to Teenie ; he had not smiled for years until she 
came - she made him think of the grand visions he 
h.-id entertained when he first saw the “panoramy,” 
and he deckired that she “ wasna the least up¬ 
setting.” 

Alice at the window waved a handkerchief to 
them as they piissed down the avenue ; and the 
Laird, twirling liis glasses round his forefinger, 
vowed that they did not look ill-matched. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SIXTH. 

DAME WEsIIART. 

They walked on to Craigburn. ' 

As they came near the house both looked 
.anxiously for Grace, but she was not visible. Both 
had the same impression that there w'as something 
unusually quiefabout the house. No dog stirred, 
and no one appeared to welcome them. 

“ 1 am afraid Grace is ill,” he said, as he rang the 
bell. 

“ You think a great deal about Grace,” she said, 
looking straight at him, and with a faiqt return of 
the old feeling of spitcfulness. 

“ Yes,” he replied, with the clear honest look into 
her eyes which nothing but perfect honesty on Ms 
part, and utter abscnc(? of a suspicion of her feeling, 
could have permitted ; “she occupies the next place 
to you, Teenie, in my thoughts. She has always 
been good and generous to me.” 

“ More generous than most women would have 
been, as you know,” he would h.ave added, but he 
happily checked himself, thinking that the reminder 
miglit be unpleasant. He had no idea how un¬ 
pleasant it would have been. An honest Man is 
very stupid when placed in such a position as 
Walter’s, and he was stupid and blind too.. 

They entered the drawing-room, and presently 
Grace herself came to them, pale, and eyes Sunken. 
She advanced quickly to Teenie, kissed her, SBld in 
a low. earnest voice said— 
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“lam glad to see you back, and looking well.” 

There was no mistaking the sincerity of that 
voice and look, no mistaking the truth of the brave 
heart that beat within the frail frame of the bonnie, 
unfortunate woman. 

Then she.turned to Walter. HE kissed her too, 
and Teepie felt no pang of jealousy. Somehow the 
appearance of Grace, and her manner, had altogether 
disarmed the incipient viciousness witli which she 
had betfh disposed to regard her. 

“ I was afraid you were ill, Grace,” he s.iid 
warmly, and holding her hand. 

. How her heart beat ! how her whole form 
quivered under his touch, and the kindliness of his 
words! What was she not ready to sacrifice. Just to 
be permitted sometimes to touch his hand—some¬ 
times to hear his voice saying a friendly word to 
her! Poor Grace, so strong to help others, so 
powerless to help herself; she would have sacrificed 
anything to have an occasional smile from him, if 
no more than such a smile as he might give to a 
pet animal. Surely Tccnie could not g'.udge her 
that 1 

“ No, I am not ill, but my mother has had a bad 
turn, and I have been obliged to stay with her day 
and night. She cannot bear me to be absent from 
her, sleeping or waking. That is why I have not 
been over to see you.” 

“ 1 thought there was something wrong when 
you did not come. But 1 liope aunt will soon be 

better.” 

“ She is very old,” s.iid Gi.ite weaiily, “ and slie 
has little chance of being much better in this 
world.” 

Standing there, holding his hand, he looking in 
her face, which had grown haggard during the last 
few days, she saw that he was quite unconscious of 
the real cause of her altered appearance. .Standing 
there, holding his hand with one of her own, and 
taking pne of Teenie’s in the other, she silently 
vowed that he never should know the real and 
deeper cause. She looked at him with a faint 
despairing smile, and then turned her face towards 
the wife with such a pitiful e.^pression of inquiry, 
asking did she understand, that Teenie felt 
ashamed of the cruel thoughts of which she had 
been guilty, and wished that she could do some¬ 
thing, however slight, to comfort this poor soul, 
that seemed to be cast out upon the world without 
any. place in which to rest. 

Grace saw that she understood, and the fingers 
tightened upon hers, and the eyes trightened with 
gratitude—brightened and glowed, and the whole 
face hushed as if with new health, in the new 
pleasure which had been given to her. 

It was a conipaet between the two as distinct 
and well understood as if lavvyers had written it o^t 
with their disagreeable formality on imperishable 
parchment It was a compact as clearly defined 


between the two as if it had been discussed by a 
congress of lawyers. Which of them would be the 
first to forget it ? 

“ Is aunt in bed ? ” he asked. 

“ No; I wish she could be persuaded to keep 
her bed ; she would suffer much less pain; but she 
persists in getting up to her chair, and I have 
difficulty enough to keep her in the one 'room. 
She has attempted to go out several times, but 
she cannot walk, and I am obliged to watch her 
closely lest she should fall and hurt herself in one 
of her efforts to get upon her feet.” 

‘‘ Why will she not stay in bed ? 

The tears glistened in Grace’s eyes. 

“ She has a great dread of death, and fancies 
that if she were once to yield and lie abed she 
would die immediately. So she almost lives in 
her chair. It is often twelve and one o’clock be¬ 
fore I can get her to lie down, and then she is 
awake at the first sign of daylight, insisting upon 
getting up. When she is very ill she will not go 
to bed at all, thinking that by keeping to her chair 
she will escape her enemy'.” 

“ This must be very wearying to you, Grace. 
You must let Teenic and me relieve you.” 

She shook her head. 

“ My mother will scarcely allow me to be out of 
the room.” 

“ We’ll go up and propose it to her, at any rate,” 
he s.iid decisively. 

There w.is .i momentary and inexplicable hesi- 
t.itioii on Glare’s part, and she ghrm ed at Teenie 
doubtfully, as if the pioposcd vijit might not be 
agreeable to her. ' 

1 would like to see your mother,” sard Teenie 
quietly. She had never kno'vn a mother, and she 
felt eager to offer help in any way that might relieve 
Grace. 

“Very well, come up, but you must not mind 
.anything she says.” 

And again she looked pleadingly, as it were, at 
Teenie. 

They went up-stairs. Mrs. Wishart was seated 
in her big chair, her hands falling limply over the 
sides, her chin sunk upon her breast, a painful spec¬ 
tacle of suffering age figliting stoutly against natural 
decay. 

Waller advanced and kissed her, expressing a 
hope that she was well. 

“ That’s a good lad. I have na ken’d what a 
man’s mou’ was like this long while. I’m no just 
so spry as I would like to be, but I’ll be on my feet 
again in a day O’- twa. It was kin4 o’ you to come 
and see an auld body like me. Hut wha’s yon ? ‘ 

“That’s my wife—Teenie.” 

“ Wife, wife,” mumbled the old lady vacantly. 

“ Yes, and she has come with me to see if you 
will let us wait on you sometimes, in order to sa•^t:• 
Grace.” 
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“ Wife,” continued Dame Wishart, as if she had 
not heard him, and as if she were making an effort 
to solve some riddle; “that canna be your wife, 
Wattie i there’s your wife” (pointing to Grace). 
“You were paired lang syne, when you were bairns, 
and it brings C?aigbum and Dalmahoy together, 
just as we would like to see them. Craigburn’s the 
richest of the two, Wattie, and you may count 
yoursel’ lucky, for Grace has had a heap o’ offers, 
and-” 

“You forget, mother,” saiil Grace, advancing, 
with much deprecation in the look she gave to 
Teenie. 

“Forget? forget?” exclaimed Mrs. Wishart, 
startled and distressed, for that v as one of the 
calamities which, next to death, she most dreaded 
—the loss of memory. 

She pressed her gaunt fingers against her 
temples, and her feeble eyes wandered v.iguely 
from one face to the other. 

“You forget, mother, that Walter has married 
Teenie Thorston—a good, bonnie lass.’’ 

“Wha is she?” 

“ You remember Skipper Thorston ? ’’ 

“ Him that saved the folk that were drowning 
aboard the steamer Ariel? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Ah, you see I mind tpiite weel what happens, 
and that was a pickle years sync. lJut what 
about him? What were you saying? You’re 
awfu’ ravell’t in your way of telling things, Grace. 
You should try to be like me.” 

“ Well, it’s his daughter Walter h.as married.” 

“ Where are you, Wattie ? ” And she groped 
about for him as if she were in the dark. 

“ Here, aunt ” (t.rking her hand affectionately, 
although he felt somewhat vexed upon Tcenie’s 
account). 

“ It’s no possible that you’ve given Grace the 
gae-by? For though 1 couldna thole to let her 
away just now, she’s a fine bairn, and she’ll be a 
grand wife to him that gets her.” 

“ Grace and 1 have settled that, aunt,” he said 
awkwardly, and wishing that Teenie might have 
been spared this dialogue. 

“ You mean that you have done it.” 

“ It was done with her consent, and because we 
thought it best.” 

“ Mother, mother, you are forgetting. I explained 
it all to you,” cried Grace, much disturbed ; “ and 
the doctor said you were not to excite yourself on 
any account.” 

To the amazement of the others the old woman 
stood up on her feet, gazing fiercely upon them all. 
Years seemed to pass away from her as she 
spoke— 

“I do not forget, Grace. I mind that, when 
you were a bairn, I settled that you should be the 
means of keeping Dalmahoy in the family. I 


married in the hope of it, when I saw the waste 
my daft brother was carrying on. I brought you 
up in the expectation of it, and I could almost 
have been content to die, seeing the wish fulfilled 
in you and Wattie.” , p 

“ Whisht, mother, whisht! a stronger will tUhn 
ours has ordered things as they are.” 

“ I will not whisht, and you had no right to take 
upon yourself to settle a matter of this kind without 
speaking to me.” 

1 did spo.ak to you, but please wait till they are 
gone, and I 'll explain.” 

“ You must have spoken to me when I was 
asleep, but I’m awake now. Do you ken what you 
have done, you and Wattie between you ? You have 
murdered the family of Dalmahoy ; and here am I, 
an auld frail woman, just dropping into the grave, 
and learn at the last minute that what I planned 
and lived for h.is gone all agee through your fault.” 

“ I'm sorry, aunt, that I should have disappointed 
you,’' said Wallet, eager in any way to divert the 
storm from Grace's head. 

D.imc Wishart was twenty years younger in her 
wralli. 

Sorry—you may weel say that! You are a fool, 
Wattle, and that poor lassie who has helped to 
make a fool of you will be sorry for it some day. 
You have broken up Dalmahoy, for I tell you that 
wild brother of mine hasna a penny to bless himself 
with ; but. worse than that almost, you have lost 
the best wife that ever man had. Oh, I understand, 
auld and doitercd as 1 am. Grace has given in to 
your nonsense just because she was the most fit 
to be your true wife. You have been cruel to her, 
but take my word wi’ you—the word of a wife that 
stands in the grave—you have been far more cruel 
to yourself. She cared for you, you poor stupid 
gowk, as never man was cared for by woman. 1 
ken it a’, blind and helpless as I look. Awa'wi’ 
you, awa’ wi’ you—I canna thole you near me!" 

She dropjied back upon her chair apparently life¬ 
less. She had spoken with such rapid vehemence 
that no cifort of her daughter could interrupt hei^ 
and she was utterly insensible to the agony she 
c.iused to the one on whose behalf she spoke, 
tjrace would have done anything to have spared 
Teenie such a scene, and so would 'Walter. He 
had grown pale, and would, in obedience to the 
distressed signals ot Grace, have forced Teenie 
from the room. Hut she imperiously determined 
to remain and hear all that was said. She was 
the only one who was quite calm, but her eyes 
brightened and her checks flushed a little as Dame, 
Wisliart proceeded. For the first time she seemed 
to understand all that Walter had given up for ha- 
sake. 

He advanced hastily to offer assistance in re¬ 
storing his aunt, but Grace motioned him back. 

She will be worse if she sees you. Don’t stay. 
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—Teenier remember she is very ill. I’ll be over to 
see you as soon as 1 can get out.” 

Teenie pressed her hand without speaking, but 
the big bright eyes were full of pathetic interest and 
regret 

On the way home they found conversation difficult 
—he.wM vexed by what his aunt had said, because 
he felt that it would annoy his wife ; and she was 
sorry for it,'knowing how much he would suffer on 
her account; but neither had sense enough to 
spe^ out the feeling which was uppermost, and 
so they watched each other wistfully, each wishing 
that it were possible to say something which would 
impart comfort to the other, and yet saying no¬ 
thing. 

“ You must not mind what my aunt sard,” he 
remarked with an effort, as thhy were .ascending 
Drumliemount; ‘‘ she is an old woman, and it is 
not easy for her to submit to the destruction of any 
of her cherished schemes. But I did not know 
until to-day that she had so set her heart upon that 
match.” 

He pretended to laugh, and looked most uncom¬ 
fortable. 


I “ Would it have made any difference if you had 
[ known it?” said Teenie, as he opened the gate 
and she passed‘through. 

“ I’m afraid it wouldn’t,” he answered, this time 
with quite,a hearty grin, for he was looking at her, 
so brave, bright, and bonnie, and at their cosy 
I cottage. Home and beauty, both his. Was it 
possible to have decided otherwise than he had 
done ?—“Are you sorry ?” 

' No,” she answered absently, “but I was won¬ 
dering-” 

“Well, wh.at were you wondering, now?” 

“I was wondering,” she said, halting to pluck a 
white rose, and to pin it to his coat, “ I was 
wondering if some day you might not remem¬ 
ber all that your aunt has said, and maybe blame 
me." 

“ It will be you only who will be able to make me 
remember it, or to regret what I have done. When 
that d.ay comes, Teenie, we’ll be a very miserable 
couple. We don’t look like it just now.” 

And both laughed, with something approaching 
gaiety in their tone. 

END OF CHArTER THE TWENTY-SIXTH, 


OLD-FASHIONED ELEPHANTS. 



being 
cated ; 


a piece of general information, 
and apart from natural 
history knowledge, most 
people are aware that 
there are but two living 
species or kinds of ele¬ 
phant. These species 
include the Indi.an ele¬ 
phant {Eh'fihas htdirus), 
the most familiar form, 
seen in menageries, and 
which is susceptible of 
highly trained and domesti- 
; and then we also find the 
African species—the Loxodon Africamts of natu¬ 
ralists—this latter being of a fiercer and less 
tractable disposition than his Indian relative. The 
differences and distinctive characters of these 
two kinds are readily appreciable to the ordinary 
observer. Thus, the Indian elephant has a con¬ 
cave .forehead, possesses ears of comparatively 
small size,' and the upper surface o'f the molar or 
grinding teeth is divided into a number of trans¬ 
verse spaces by the peculiar arrangement of the 
enamel of these teeth. And, lastly, the fore feet in 
the Indian species possess five hoofs, whilst the 
hind feet are provided with four hoofs only. In 
this species, also, the male animals are alone pro¬ 
vided with the characteristic tusks—which in all 
elephants consist of two of the incisors, or front teeth. 


of the upper jaw ; these organs being very largely 
developc‘d,',and continuing to grow during the entire 
lifetime of the animal. 

The African elephant is distinguished on the 
other hand by its convex forehead, and the larger 
size of its e.ars. The upper surfaces of the molar 
teeth of this species are divided into lozenge- 
shaped spaces by the arrangement of the enamel 
and the fore feet in the African species are fur¬ 
nished with four hoofs, the hind feet possessing 
only three. Then, lastly, both the male and female 
anim.als in the African species possess tusks, those 
of the males .attaining the largest size. 

.Such is a brief resuind of the characteristics of 
the two surviving members of what, in past .ages 
of our '.'.'.rlh’s history, was a large and numerous 
family. Although the elephant order is thus 
sparsely represented in the present day, it attained 
a high development in former epochs, the history 
of which belongs to the dom.ain of the geologist, 
rather than to that of the naturalist. And the 
past development of the elephants has reference 
not only to numbers, but also to the large size and 
curious conformation of many members of the 
group ; whilst in, relation to man’s own geological 
history, and to the first appearance of human life, 
in Europe at least, certain extinct elephants afford 
highly import.ant information alike to the geologist 
and antiquary. 

Although, humanly speaking, and in relation to 
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the ordinary ideas of time, the ancestrf of the 
elephant order might be regarded as exceedingly 
remote, geologically speaking their origin is of 
comparatively recent date. The first traces of 
elephant-remuns occur in rocks belonpng to what 
geologists term the Miocene age ; these being for¬ 
mations which comprise rocks of recent origin, and 
which lie comparatively near the surface of the 
earth. . But it must be remembered that a thing 
geologically recent is, in ordinary language and 
ideas, incomprehensibly remote. And bearing this 
latter observation clearly in mind, we may find the 
past history of the elephant family exceedingly in¬ 
teresting from more than one point of view. 

The earliest representatives of the group are found 
as fbssils ill the Miocene rocks of India, and from 
these formations the remains of upwards of six 
different species have been obtained. India at a 
former period must therefore have formed a centre 
of distribution for the elephant tribe ; although, 
knowifig little or nothing as yet, regarding the geo¬ 
logy of other Asiatic regions, it may be premature 
to assert that other Eastern countries may not yield 
as rich a store of elephant-remains. Of the Indian 
species, all have died out or been exterminated ex¬ 
cept the single living Asiatic elephant, and accord¬ 
ing to trustworthy accounts, this familiar form is 
rapidly passing out of existence also, through the 
inroads of man upon the species, and also upon 
the territory and habitat of these animals. 

It may seem somewhat strange to hear European 
elephants talked of, just as the existence of the 
British lion, bear, or hyama may seem to ordinary 
readers of an entirely hypothetical kind. Not only, 
however, have the remains of several distinct Euro¬ 
pean elephants been found, but these latter species 
must have existed in Europe at a date much more 
recent than that at which their relatives lived and 
became extinct in Asia. The deposits known as 
the Pliocene and Post-Pliocene, bring us very nearly 
to the formations and soils ofour own day, and to 
the geologist’s mind it seems but as yesterday when 
compared with the vastness of anterior epochs, 
since the last representative elephant vanished 
from the category of European anini.ils. 

One of the most familiar of these latter forms is 
ih&Elephasantiquus of geologists, which mtist have 
possessed a wide distribution, not only in space, as 
represented over the European Continent, but in 
time, as represented in geological epochs or ages. 
Thus we find the remains of this form in Italy and 
in France; later on, its remains crop up in the 
superficial deposits of Spain and Southern Europe 
generally. And as to the time «r period during 
which this form persisted in Europe, we have cer¬ 
tain evidence that, as it existed before the Glacial 
qf great Ice age, so it persisted throughout that 
uncongenial period, and apparently lived and 
flourished amid the ice and snows which marked 


that famous epoch. And we further knciw that 
it survived the rigours of the Ice age, and 
that it only became extinct when a more gfcnial 
climate had been inaugurated, and when the pre¬ 
sent features an^ aspects of our earth had beg^n 
to be apparent. 

The form which we are discussing did not differ 
materially, or to any great extent, from the existing 
elephants, either in size or structure. But, like 
other huge and extinct quadrupeds, the European 
elephants must have been provided with coverings 
of hair or wool, enabling them to brave the lower 
temperatures and var>'ing warmth of the regions 
and times in which they were placed, and during 
which they existed. We know for a fact that 
a certain species of rhinoceros was in this way 
provided with a woolly coat; this latter form 
being essentially Northern in its distribution. 
And, similarly, the celebrated Mammoth, to which 
we shall presently allude, was furnished with a 
covering of wool and hair, fitting it for residence 
amongst snow and ice, and otherwise enabling it 
to live in regions in which the living elephants 
would inevitably perish. 

A curious and somewhat anomalous elephant of 
European celebrity was the “ Maltese,* or “pigmy” 
elephant. Of this variety there were sqycral kinds, 
the “ Maltese” elephant par excellence —the remains 
of which are found in the superficial deposits of 
that island—being only four feet in height, a cir¬ 
cumstance from which the familiar name of “ donkey 
elephant ” has been derived ; and another and stiU 
smaller species of “ pigmy ” elephant has been de¬ 
scribed, this latter form averaging only three feet & 
height. 

Mas/oilan remains first occur in the Miocene 
rocks, and several European as well as Indian 
species are described from these formations. Like 
the Elephas antiquvs, the Mastodons extended 
from the Miocene into the Pliocene period, and 
thus survived the important phy.sical changes 
that marked the (ransitionary periods of that age. 
The Mastodons possessed molar or grinding teeth, 
of pcculi.ar structure, adapting them for triturating 
and bruising vegetable tissues ; the crowns of these 
teeth being elevated into nipple-like cones orproipi- 
ncnces, whereby the plant-food could be thoroughly 
divided and crushed. And these animals, besides 
possessing the ordinary tusks of the upper jaw, 
were gcner.ally provided with shorter tusks spring¬ 
ing from the lower jaw ; the latter teeth, however, 
in the majority of instances, do not appear to have 
atlained any great size. 

Another extinct elephant of large size was the 
Dinotherium, the remains of which occur in the 
Miocene rocks of Central Europe, France, and in 
Asia as well. The peculiarity of this form, con¬ 
sisted in the absence of tusks in the upper jaw, and 
in the huge development of those of the loivn jaw. 
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And these lower tusks, unlike those of other 
elephants, wete curved downwards and backwards, 
instead of upwards and forwards. The functions 
of theM tusks appear to have been chiefly directed 
Z^otherium in climbing on the banks 
of riv^ dr estu^es, or in digging up the roots 
upon which it, in all probability, fed. It thus ap¬ 
pears {s have been amphibious in its habits, and 
from tWs consideration it was long included among 
such fpntis as the existing dugongs and manatees, or 
“ sea-'^ws,” which are nearly related to the whales. 

The last extinct elephant which we may notice 
has every right to be regarded as the most famous 
of the group; not only from its peculiarities of 
structure, but also from its relations to primeval 
man, wjth whom it was, in the latter stages of its 
existeiifce at least, contemporary. The Mammoth 
{Elej^has Jrrimigenius) has long been famed, not 
only in scientific but in popular estimation, as tlic 
latest fbim which sustained itself in the colder 
regions of the world, and as an elephant whicli 
appears to have been absolutely confined m its dis¬ 
tribution,to cold latitudes. 

As fitting it for such a residence and life, the 
woolly and hairy covering of the body, already 
noticed, may be mentioned. The exact nature of 
this bpdy-cbvering was cleaily ascertained from 
the examination of a nearly perfect mammoth which 
was found literally packed and preserved in ice, 
near the mouth of the river Lena, m Sdieiia. The 
skin was seen to be covered by a co.it of rcddisli 
wool, interspersed with longer hairs of a black hue ; 
and the structure of the skeleton, and of the body 
generally, was also definitely ascertained from this 
spechnein--the skeleton of which is now preserved 
in the St, Petersburg Museum--as well as from 
other specimens which have been found in a similar 
and more or less perfect condition. 

The specimen from the Lena measured .sixteen 
feet four inches, fro.m the forehead to the end of the 


tail—which, however, had been partly destroyed. 
It was nine feet four inches high, and the tusks 
measured along their curve nine feet six inches 
each. The Mammoth more closely resembled 
living elephants than any of the extinct species. 
The tusks, however, are much more curved than in 
other elephants, and are generally larger; and the 
other and grinding teeth, which resemble those of 
the Indian elephant, have the ridges more closely 
set than in the living Asiatic species. 

The tusks of the Mammoth have long been sought 
after in Siberia, on account of the ivory ; but they 
occur as fossil remains in Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Russia, Asia, and North America‘also. 
From Essex, for example, the tusks of a Mammoth 
have* been obtained, one ot which meisured nine 
feet ten mclies along the outermost curve, and 
w.is two feet five inches in circumference at the 
base. And other localities, in the southern districts 
ot England especially, have afforded specimens of 
these grgantio elephant-remains. 

It has been now proved by abundance of .satis¬ 
factory evidence that the M.ammolh and primitive 
man were contemporaries, in the later periods of 
Mammoth existence at least. The fossil remains 
ot the Mammoth have been found in closest 
proximity to traces of human handiwork; and, in¬ 
deed, a rude portrait of it has been found scratched 
upon a portion of its tusk—the rough art-handi¬ 
work of primeval man, thus attesting the fact o! 
his having seen the animal depicted in his sketch. 
And from other sources the evidence of man’s 
propinquity to this old elephant has been fully 
supported and confirmed. Judging thus of the 
anticpiity ot the Mammoth, we may similarly decide 
concerning the antiquity of man himself j and thus 
the elephants of the past, in their relation to man’s 
past history, constitute a subject of great import 
and interest, alike to the geologist, theologian, and 
antiquary. Andrew Wilson. 


A HERMIT-BEE. 

ANACREONTIC. 


S EAR Proteus, who such manifold shapes 
Could take whenever it suited thee. 
Just help an unfortunate jackan.ipes, 
And turn me into a hermit-bee ! 

I h'6pe you know the creature I'mean— 

No other bee would do duly as well; 

It isn’t a drone, it isn’t a queen, 

But a lonely thing in a single cell 

(Perhaps you’ll say that you’ve no pretence 
Xo the power of changing another’s frame; 
.That's some other god’s; well, no offence- 
just kindly oblige with the party’s name.) 


I Yes, a hermit bee is the thing for me ; ■ 

He scorns the crowds of the storied nest; 

A rare independent fellow is he,» 

And takes the lodging that suits him, best. 

Good-natured god 1 ob, I thank you much ; 

A,wonderful quick transformer are you j 
For here I am, at a single touch, 

Bchorned, bewinged, and becoming to view 1 

And now for the cave I’ve tried so hard 
As a suitable hermit dwelling to win. 

Good Pro., when settled I’ll send you a card; n 
“ At home- -The Dimple, Dorothy’s Chin i ” 
H. G. B. Hunt. 
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IJKINI, THli STKONGKK MAN ” 


t T half-past five in the morning of a certain the greater part of which had been spent in a very 
Fourth of June, I walked on shore from the wild district of South America, where I made 
Havre boat at Southampton, setting foot once some money. How I am not going to say,, though 
more on English soil after an absence of eight years, there was nothing wrong or dishonourable a(>out it; 
a48-VoL. IX. 
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butthete was much risk, and my poor little capital of 
iSve tbousand pounds was several times in imminent 
danger of beipg fwamped in the process of de¬ 
cupling. My luck might not befall others, and I 
decline to tempt any to engage in a similar venture. 
Gambling, some men called it, but that was unjust. 
The peset^rity of gambling is that one must win 
at another’s expense, whereas everybody engaged 
in Ute enterprises I allude to might be a gainer, 
just as everybody 'might be ruined. 

Well, here I was, back in my native I.and once 
mtore, and heartily ashamed at not feeling more 
enthusiastic on the occasion. 

'Breetthes there a man with soui so dead/* etc., 

I repeated to myself, and had to own that there did, 
and I was the man who deserved Sir Walter Scott’s 
reprobation.' My parents were dead; 1 had no 
brotheits or sisters-; with friends and distant re¬ 
latives 1 had kept up’no correspondence. I could 
impute no blame to any one,-and felt no bitterness ; 
but I was dull and lonely, and not at all sentimental. 

Then -my hotel, when 1 reached it, seemed to 
grudge its hospitality at that hour of the morning. 
There was a stale smell about the coffee-room, 
which was being swept out by a man who looked 
half awake and utterly miserable. Going to bed 
was out of the question, as I had slept soundly all 
theavay over from Havre. There seemed no par¬ 
ticular reason why any one should remain at South¬ 
ampton at all, beyond the cogent fact of there being 
no trmn for some Hours, so I thought that the inn 
folk would be on the alert for straggling guests. But 
no.; in order to get my luggage taken in and slowed 
away, J was Obliged to use quite forcible language. 

That accomplished, a walk till my countrymen 
woke up a bit seemed the only resource. One, a 
small and juvenile compatriot, had already awoke 
—an exceptionally early bird, who probably hun¬ 
gered for a worm. I met him at a street-corner, 
and he wanted to clean iny boots. This, being a 
sort of welcome, soothed my feelings, and I let him 
have X® though the steward of the steamer 
had put quite sufficient polish on them. Then I 
started fbn my walk. The town looking deathly 
with sin its shutters up, I passed through it into 
the open country, and took a long circuit. Between 
seven and eight, 1 came to a picturesque village, 
with a very pretty church and churchyard. The 
latter was quite a garden, tempting me to walk in, 
wander about, and moralj^e. A winding path led 
me to a wicket-gate, communicating with exten¬ 
sive and well-cared-for grounds, which surrounded 
a substantial house, no doubt the clergyman’s 
residence. A step on the gravel causing me to turn 
my head, I saw an old gentleman in a white neck¬ 
tie coming along one of the paths with a rake in 
his hand 5 and I was about to retire, when I recog¬ 
nised him as my former tutor. 


Magazine. 

* “ Mr. Stanhope! ” I called. 

He paused, and came towards the wicket in his 
old courteous way—a little more stately, though, I 
fancied, than formerly. 

“ You wish to speak to me ?” he' said. 

“ Do you not remember me, sif ? " I cried; “ I 
am Harry Morton.” 

“Is it possible?” he exclaimed. “Why, I de¬ 
clare it is Harry himself! The fair, smooth-faced 
boy, turned into a bronzed, bearded man. No 
wonder I did not recognise you at first. Come in, 
come in ; I am glad to sec you. Where - have you 
been all these ychrs ? I^hat have you beeft doing ? 
Why did you not write ?” 

“I landed in England, for the first time since we 
parted, just two hours ago.” 

“And you came to sec me at once—^that was 
right and kind.” 

“ No; I thought of you still as in Somersetshire ; 
it was quite by chance that I lit upon you here. I 
hope the change is for the better ? ” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Mr. Stanhope, “this living is 
a very good one, and I am quite a rich man. Since 
you have so fortunately found me, you must pay me 
a visit. We will send for your luggage after break¬ 
fast—for which, by-the-by, you must be ready.” 

My old tutor had indeed risen considerably in 
the world, since the days when he was glad to take 
pupils to make both ends meet. His 'house was 
elegantly furnished, the plate on the table massive 
and handsome, and the meal well served, with ice 
for the butter, and such little luxuries, not often 
found in the establishment of a man with no female 
belongings. But it seemed that Mr. Stanhope, 
being an archde.acon, was expected to entertain 
many guests, and had therefore chosen a good 
upper servant, who understood all such matters. 

He alluded to his Sybaritism as not being very 
apostolic. 

“ But what would you have ? ” he asked. “ I 
receive a good income for the purpose of keeping 
up a certain appearance, and it would be a l^reach 
of trust if I lived like an anchorite. I believe I am 
thought mean for not having a fooftnan, but I hate 
men-servants about me.” 

“ But you cannot have women to look after your 
horse and carriage; how do you manage there ? ” 

“ Oh, the groom is a married man, and lives in p 
cottage close by.” 

I remarked that, the situation of the rectory being 
somewhat lonely, I should have thought the pre¬ 
sence of a man-servant in the house would hive 
been desirable; but the archdeacon laughed at tne 
notion, saying that the people about him were So 
honest, that he believed he might leave his doors 
and windows open day and night without risk of 
robbery ; and as for professionals from 'the 
towns, it was not likely that they would organise 
a trip, the profits of which would be so small. * 
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“ And now,” he added, when breakfast was over, 
“ you will excuse me for a few hours, I know. I 
have- some work to do which cannot be put off. 
After luncheon we will drive over to Southampton 
for'your luggage. Meantiine the library is at your 
disposal, for during the summer months I always 
write in a small room opening into my bed-room.” 

The library was a handsome and comfortable 
apartment, very different from th» pupil-room of 
former years. But most of the old volumes which 
stood in the book-shelves were familiar, at least so 
far as their backs were concerned, and as I sat and 
looked at them I fell into a reverie. 

I suppose that few men have escaped the pre- 
dicament'Of loving a woman who did not return the 
compliment; it is a sort of moral measles which 
most of us go through in early life, when it docs not 
injure the constitution. After the age of forty these 
juvenile diseases are more serious, but then we are 
not so liable to catch them. 

I had my love-disappointment when very young; 
but the attack must have been of unusual severity, 
for the effects were lasting. When 1 left school 
and went, at the age of eighteen, to Mr. Stanhope, 
to be prepared for Oxford, he had a niece living 
with him—an orphan child dependent upon him 
for protection, though not for sujiport, as she was 
comfortably provided for. Indeed, her father, when 
requesting his brother to take care of her, thought 
that he was benefiting both parties, and that the 
use of the child’s income would add to the comforts 
of a clergyman struggling on an income little over 
a hundred pounds a year. 

But Mr. Stanhope was extremely—perhaps over 
scrupulous about the employment of the interest 
on the girl’s capital, and endeavoured to reduce 
the indirect advantages accruing to himself, from 
the extra household expenditure necessary for a 
young lady’s comfort, to the lowest degree possible ; 
while any fancy of hers that was purely personal 
was gratified at once, wliich was hardly a judicious 
system, from an educational point of view. When 
the girl was old enough to take charge of the house¬ 
hold affairs, indeed, she easily managed to add to 
her uncle’s comforts without wounding his suscep¬ 
tibilities ; for he was simple and unsuspicious, as 
most learned men are. 

>' With Ella Stanhope I fell desperately in love. 
It is all very well to laugh at the passion of boys, 
which indeed is often marked by amusing ex¬ 
travagances, but it is very genuine. After a little 
experience, a man learns that individuals of the 
other sex are human—fallible like himself; but at 
nineteen he looks upon the object of his affections 
as a demi-goddess, and there is a touch of idolatry 
in his devotion to her. There is something almost 
,sublime in the way a love-sick youth ignores all 
obstacles, in the firmness of his faith in the future 
—in the cool way in which he treats everything 


and everybody, as existing merely for the further¬ 
ance of his amorous prospects. It is wdl that 
these ctprly passions rarely come to anything, for 
the risk of disappointment is terrible. When the 
boy-husband finds that the girl-wife is not his ideal, 
he is apt to coofwith perilous rapidity. 

Ah, well I moralise as I may, I find it impossible 
for me to believe that I should not have been an 
exception to the general rule. In spite of experience 
and observation, I fMl convinced that my life 
would have been a wry happy one if Ella had 
passed it with me. I do not blame her, or accuse 
her of trifling with me. She was quite a child, and 
did not know her own mind. When I found, after 
a year’s intimacy, that friendship had ripened into 
love, it was easy to persuade her that she had ex¬ 
perienced a similar change of feeling towards 
myself. She never meant to wound me or deceive 
me, of th.at I am certain. I believe that she 
would really have loved me in time if—— Pshaw! 
one may wander for ever in thcT dreamland of 
“ if’s.” 

I went .to Oxford, where my most intimate 
companion was a man named Stanley. Not that 
there was much in common between us beyond 
youth, high spirits, and a turn for frolic. Our 
acquaintanceship was an accident; our rooms were 
on the same staircase, we were both freshmen 
bun-ounded by strangers, and happened to speak to 
one another on the evening of our arrival. 

Too groat a votary of pleasure to read, he failed 
in the first examination we went in for; and as I 
passed creditably, he asked the secret of roy 
success ; for I seemed to be as idle, or nearly so, 
as himsclfi- I told him that, though inattentive to 
lectures at college, I read steadily -with a private 
tutor in the vacations ; 'and as it was very necessary 
to him that he should pass, he determined to follow 
my example; and so, thinking to do a good turn 
to both, I introduced him to Mr. Stanhope. 

Then came the old stereotyped story—my friend 
“ cut me out”—the girl 1 loved found fresh homage 
preferable to stale. All is fair in love and war, they 
say, but I refuse to endorse the proverb, fiflander 
is foul play under any circumstances, and Stanley 
made use of slander to warp Ella’s'heart froth me. 
And he concealed his object, and taught her con¬ 
cealment; and he professed friendship for me all 
the time. Pah! I would sooner play the part of 
dupe than supplant another on such terms. 

I suppose he loved her, after his fashion, S' that 
is any excuse; for her bit of money was hardly 
enough to tempt him into a distastetul marriage. 
T0 have sought her uncle’s consent would have 
been useless, for though Stanley was somewhat 
older than myself, he was not in a position bij'of an 
age to marry with prudence; besides, Mfr, Stanhope 
loathed deceit and treachery of any kfiad, and 
would have been indignant on my behalf. 
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So> Statiley persuaded Ella to dopr with him. 
His laihieace over her. must have been unbounded, 
for ua^i» it she a folse declaration as to her 
age, in';D#a;. to!liietlitate their marriage. 

I learned my fate from a letter sent me by Ella 
hersdh ih vdiich she asked my forgiveness. 

1 could forgive her easily enough, but him— 
nev^l" !■ was v^ young, and so far made a fool 
of. iqji^elf 'as to send him a' challenge, -which of 
cdnSi^ he laughed at. - He had no particular objec- 
hon^jto idiooting me, he wroKl in reply, but the very 
strongest to being hanged for it Oh, how I raved 
that' the days of duelling had passed ! I would 
have givenvevery penny I possessed in the world 
'for an hour alone with him in a desert, foot to foot, 
nope knowing of our whereabouts. As for assault¬ 
ing him publicly, the idea of that soon passed 
away. An unseemly scuffle, ending in a charge 
before the magistrate, and a jocular account of tlie 
whole affair in the police reports—it was not to be 
thought of. No, I had no redress, and my hatred 
of my enemy was all the more intense. It was not 
the mere fact of the girl jilting me for him—I could 
have got over that with my infatuation for her ; it 
was the treachery, and the sense of being tricked, 
■which.roade me thirst so for revenge. 

Even now, as I sat in the library, ruminating 
•over the old story after so many years’ absence, my 
breath came short and my pulses throbbed as they 
' had done when conflict was forced upon me in the 
wild lands where I had been residing. Stanley 
had befooled me—made me his tool—driven me 
.from my native country—slandered my good name 
—aall with perfect impunity, and I hated him as 
'keenly as when my wounds were fresh. So ab¬ 
sorbed was 'I in dreaming over the past, that I 
started when the archdeacon joined me with the 
.remark that he had done his morning task, and 
was at my service. 

“ After such a lapse of time,” I said that evening, 
■“ I hardly dare make inquiries about old friends.” 

“Ella is alive, and I hope, well,” replied Mr. 
"Stanhope with a sigh. “ Her husband has treated 
her—ai might have been expected ; indeed, he has 
gone to the bad altogether, but she still clings to 
him. I have offered her a refuge here, but she 
says that her duty is with him.” 

“I know nothing,” said I. 

“ Stanley inherited a fair estate soon after his 
marriage," said the archdeacon ; “ but it did not 
last hint long. He dissipated all that he could lay 
his hands upon, and his Vrife had no settlement; 
they have almost known want. From gambler he 
turned blade-leg; from black-leg, swindler; he 
wasf convided and imprisoned. When he vJ^s 
released his wife returned to him. That they are 
not now utterly destitute is owing to the one 
sensible thing the poor girl has done. While her 
husband was in confinement, a little property 


invested in Indian railways came to her.’ She put 
the scrip into my hands and empowered me to 
receive the dividends, which I forward her: hsdf- 
yearly. Stanley thought for stnne time that this 
money was an allowance made by me, but he some¬ 
how obtained an inkling of the truth, and wants to 
get hold of the capital. But he cannot sell unless 
he has the scrip, or whatever they call it, which is 
locked up safely in my bureau in the library; and 
he is unable even to learn exactly what the money 
is in, for Ella herself has only a vague idea aboui 
it. I dare say that I am acting illegally in not 
handing over the coupons \o him, but 1 do not care 
for that. He had the impudence to call upon me 
and bluster about three weeks ago, but I simply 
refused to answer any questions, or to admit that I 
had any property of his wife’s in my charge ; I told 
him if he proved that I had, end defeated me 
in an action at law, I would do what I was obliged 
to, and nothing more. If Ella herself demanded, 
the scrip, of course I should give it up to her ; but 
she will not do that, for the sake of her child.” 

“Child?” 

“ Yes, there is one, only one happily, a girl” 

That was not a good story to sleep upon; for 
hours after I had gone up to my room, I sat and 
thought it over. For the archdeacon retired early, 
having an important sermon, to be preached before 
a congregation of clergymen (which must be a very 
critical audience), in hand, and he intended to work 
at it awhile before he slept. 1 took a book up-stairs 
with me from the library, but could not read it, so 
after several attempts I gave in, and yielded to the 
enervating indulgence of vain regrets, and morbid 
dreams of what might have been. 

Every one has experienced the high state of ten¬ 
sion which the nerves attain when you are sitting up 
It night .after the household has retired, absorbed 
in reading, writing, or thinking. Writers of fiction 
liave informed me that the more the imagination is 
stimulated, the greater is the degree of sensitiveness 
attained, and I fully believe it. For sitting there 
picturing scenes of happiness which might have , 
fallen to my lot, I was somewhat in the position of 
one inventing a story, and certainly my senses were 
almost preternaturally acute. I distinctly heard 
low silvery bell of a timepiece in the Iibrary;itrikh' 
two, though the situation of the apartment, with 
regard to my bed-room was such, that a reall;^ loud?' 
noise would not have been audible there in tw day 
time. , 

Immediately afterwards I thought I hearo,.,-^- . 
other sound, like the shaking of a wtndov^a^ ; 
and listening intently, I fancied that this was rij- 
peated. 1 smiled at the start which such faint'-S^ 
probably imaginary noises of the night had gfiven 
me, and rousing out 'of the easy chair in which I 
had been reclining, I prepared to go to bed. My v. 
candle had burned down in the socket an. hour 
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before, and I had not distorbed myself to light one 
of those on the toilet-table; for there was a moon, 
though it was not full; and 1 always sleep in the 
summer months with blind up and window open. 
1 have slept without a roof over me too often not 
to bet a lover of fresh air, and I now went and leaned 
out into the night—^my habit, the last thing. 

Hark ! That was.ccrtainly not fancy. I distinctly 
heard a sash softly raised. Leaning cautiously 
forward I could see several windows, but they were 
down, and the blinds or shutters were closed 
behind them ; it was not one of them. But the 
library window was round a corner, not visible from 
my position; it would be in the sh.adc too, and 
therefore more likely to be selected for an entrance, 
supposing such a thing to be effected. 

I remained listening intently for a few minutes, 
but heard no further sound. Probably my host had 
finished his sermon and closed the window of his 
little snuggery; but I was not satisfied, and open¬ 
ing my bed-room door I stepped out on ttf the land¬ 
ing and listened there. Presently I heard a crack, 
as of wood when broken ; this was repeated, and 
then there was a sort of wrench. Creeping down 
the stairs, and pausing at every step to listen, 1 was 
guided by these sounds to the library. The door 
stood open, and the moonlight poured into the 
room from the staircase window, so that 1 had to 
manoeuvre to approach without casting a shadow. 
This 1 accomplished h'Jiwevcr, and peering in, I 
could distinguish the outline of a man standing 
against the door of a tall cabinet, which I judged, 
from the sounds heard, that he was endeavouring 
to prise open. 

“ What are you doing there ?” I cried. 

The figure darted towards the window, which was 
wide open ; but I was quicker, and caught him. He 
struggled hard; but, being the stronger man, in a 
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couple of minutes I had him down on the catpet, 
with my knee on his chest and my hanafe at hia 
throat. 

The moonbeams from the staircase window fell 
on his face, and I recognised Stanley. I confess 
with shame, wife horror, that I have never Mt any 
pleasure so keen as the Satanic joy-of that moment. 
The brooding of the last fe.w hours had exasperated 
my long-cherished hatred of this man to the highest 
pitch, and here he was in my grasp.' 

“ Mercy! ” he whispered in a choking voice, “ I 
cannot breathe ! Mercy ! ” 

“Mercy!” I repeated, mocking him; “Jhave 
waited too long for this moment not to take full 
advantage of it. I am Morton, you vipcr~the man 
you betr.iyed and laughed at! You would not meet 
me in fair fight, but it has come to much the same 
thing, you sec.” 

“ Let go of the m.in, Harry—let go, I say ! ” cried 
a voice behind me : “ you are choking him.” 

I obeyed sullenly, and arose. , Mr. Stanhoj^' 
fetched a cordial, which he poured down the throat 
of Stanley, who presently revived. 

“ You had better let me secure him in that chair 
sir,” s.aid I, “ and then I will rouse the groom and 
send him for a policeman.” 

“ I only wanted my own,” said Stanley sullenly. 
“ You have property of mine in that bureau, I am 
certain, .and I cannot get it by fair means.” 

“ I cannot hand Ella’s husband over to justice, 
Harry,” said the archdeacon. “ Leave him to 
Heaven, and let him go.” 

I bowed my head, and the fellow slunk away. But 
his career was near its close. Six months after¬ 
wards he was convicted of forgery, and sentenced 
to penal servitude for life. 

His wife and child live in a little cottage in Arch¬ 
deacon Stanhope’s parish. LEWIS HO|lGH- 



MY EARLY ADVENTURES. 

AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH, BY ARMINIUS VAMlifRY. 

CHAPTER THE 'FOURTH. 

HE preliminary preparations, which being pretty well known to me before I started 


required yet about six months, 
had consumed nearly one-half of 
the 6oo florins, and consisted 
chiefly in the visiting of localities 
sought especially by travellers 
and pilgrims from Central Asia. 
This people, for the most part 
poor, I used to reward according 
to my slender means for the 
smallest service—some questions 
or an hour’s conversation. I had herein 
a great advantage, the Turkish con¬ 
versational tongue used in the lands of the Oxus 


for those regions. I had heard so much abo;ut the 
chief towns of Central Asia, that single quarters of 
these towns were as well and better known to me, 
from theoretical conception, than any such rf Paris 
to the readers of works describing them mittutefy* 
Very noteworthy, and even peculiar, was "the 
manner of my friends in Stambul, on seeing my 
preparations for the distant Turkestan, Wi^ thfe 
majority ot the modern Mohammedans, a jouthey 
induced by thirst of knowledge is but an 
action. * . 

Such an undertaking is called, in sh^ 
whenever planned for an inhospitable, wtl4, n^n, 
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fraught with dangers. ^ I can remember yet very 
wdl with what a shudder, with how deep a pity 
the effemin^e Efendies looked at me, when 1 spoke 
with the littnost contentment of my future abode 
among the Turkomans, and my expedition through 
the Steppes. “ Allah okollar ” (Lgt God give him 
understanding), was the pious wish, mumbled by 
all in a low voice. A man who relinquishes pur¬ 
pose this charming Bosphorus, the comfortable 
life in'the house of a Turkish grandee, can indeed 
he charged with insanity, according to their ideas. 
“ No one can cure insanity, may then Allah lake 
pity on him,” said the Efendics, and gazed at 
me for soijie time with frightened looks. 

And yet these good people had a wish to benefit 
me as much as they could; they did what they 
thought would smooth my lot, and retard as long as 
possible what they considered an inevitable doom 
‘ —my destruction. Persia had been chosen by me 
for the first land to be visited, and as in Teheran for 
Avetal years a regukr Turkish Ambassador and 
suite lived, and as the then Plenipotentiary of the 
Sultan at the Court of Persia, Haider Efendi, 
was 3'friend of my protector, thus it came that 
I received, besides the official recommendation of 
Aali Pasha, a collective letter (general introduction) 

to all the acquaintances and relations of K- 

Bey, wherein I, the unfortunate, was placed under 
their kind protection, in the warmest expressions. 
I received also “ firmans,” wherewith to cross the 
Turkish dominions, to be presented before the au¬ 
thorities. In this 1 was represented as the traveller, 
Reshih Efendi. Of my European crescent, my aim, 
and the plan of my wandering, not a word was 
said ; and I had only to act in conformity with the 
general purport of my introduction—in fact, I was 
'not allowed to do anything else—and was taken 
everywhere for a thorough Turk, and for an Efendi 
of. Constantinople. 

So much about the practical part of my prepara¬ 
tions. As to the intellectual, the moral, I need not 
mention that the nearer the moment for starting 
arrived, the stronger grew my longing, the more 
moved my soul. Where I dreamt about as a child, 
raved as a youth, whatever hovered like a fata 
•morgana permanently about my path, through the 
literature of the Orient and Occident, that I was 
destined now to reach, and to gratify my eye. 
Where passion reigns so tumultuously as in my 
innermost, heart, in such persons understanding 
and prudence are often disregardcdn Nothing 
cq^d have kept me back, only the material priva¬ 
tion, the difficulties encountered with the elements, 
andT the endangering of my health; for I never 
thou^tjpf an absolute failure in my plans by 
death.' Now I beg to ask my reader what hard¬ 
ship could have happened to me, what could have 
been the privations,.*which the harsh fate of my 
yot^ would not have .prepared me for j I was 


famished up to my eighteenth year, insufficient 
dress was the fate of my early youth. Men’s whims 
and weaknesses I learned to bear early; and ex¬ 
perience taught me to consider the man in Asia’s 
rough garment very like intrinsically to the ffinely 
dressed man of the West. Pity^and kindness I 
generally found more with the first, and thus the 
awful picture of the barbarians, so often sketched 
by our modern literature of trllvel, could but make 
me curious to experience, and never was able to 
discourage me in my onward progress. There is 
but one circumstance that in the execution Of my 
plans could be taken into consideration, and that is 
the fact that after early schooling in misery and 
battling for bread, having at last had the enjoyment 
of well-living, comfort, and rest in Constantinople, 

I felt my newly gathered strength, and could think 
of continuing the fulfilling of tasks expected from 
me. For 1 had lived, during the last few years in 
Constantinople, well, I may say very welL I had a 
comfortable lodging, luxurious board, even a saddle- 
horse for my pleasure. Having thought all this as 
naught, exchanging these comforts for a mendi¬ 
cant’s garb and staff, that alone do I consider fair 
to be placed to my credit. 

But whereto would the spur of ambition be un¬ 
able to incite us ? And what is our whole exist¬ 
ence whenever this instinct is unknown to us, or 
has become deadened? Material well-being, ex¬ 
altations, and decoration# are bilt motley-coloured 
childish games, not able to bind our fancy for long, 
and of which the sound human intelligence soon gets 
tired. But how noble and exalted is the conviction 
of having done—though the smallest—offices and 
services to mankind in general! and what could be 
more sublime in this world than the hope to be able 
to enrich the book of spiritual life, were it but with a 
single new letter ? Thus did I think and feel, and 
found strength in it, enough to enable me to suffer a 
thousandfold such hardships as I met with. 

A fortnight ago enjoying every luxury of a wealthy 
Oriental demesne of the Seven-hilled City of the 
South-east, this moment—I jot down from memory' 
the items of my travel—I am jolting to and fro on 
the meagre back of a miserable, jadodj small horse, 
on the road leading up to Erzeroum, from the coast 
of the Black Sea through the Pontine ranges. A 
charming bit of land this, that sun-ounds my ride, 
the first to meet the, traveller’s view going to Asia. 
A magnificently romantic spot, among range# full of 
steep mountain-tops, deep ravines, forcst-6:o'«med 
peaks, and bold uprisen rock-walls. The scenery 
is exactly so distributed as to give the travellfcr a 
foretaste, to enjoy the more the magnificence he 
can meet with only in the interior of Asia. Truly 
so, of Asia alone. And just on account of this, 
memory treasures for ever after the haunting scenes, 
of this part of the East, because from this po,ints_ 
far into China, but rarely do fat meadows, ’dark 
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forests, and the heart and eye-refreshing green 
patches enchant the traveller. One meets no blade 
of grass that unaided nature, without watering, 
without human efforts, would have raised. All 
is dreary, all is waste and dried up, and the Pon¬ 
tine-range does not appear as the mighty rocky 
gate of Asia, Uut more like the Ultitna Thule of 
nature, where none of the vegetation gratifies the 
cultivated observer'with the mild, life and health- 
giving blessings of the clime of Central Europe. 

But 1st me stop. It is not a book of travel that 
I am writing now. I have fulfilled> that duty as far 
as I was able in my works already published. 
Let there be here but the first impressions of my 
difficulties during my travels, and the commence¬ 
ment of my trials. The transformation, sudden 
and dangerous, from an Efcndi into a dervish 
would have been neither practicable nor morally 
possible. Step by step one gets at the goal, but 
by degrees alone can man endure the deepest 
misery alike with the highest fortune, but thus can 
it bring lasting benefit. From Constantinople I 
departed as an Efcndi, and kept in that position on 
to Teheran, a space of about three months. But I 
represented withal an Efcndi of mcagic means— 
a wandering savant, according to the view of the 
Orientals. I had for my expedition in clothing but 
enough linen for a change, had to sleep where hos¬ 
pitality offered a shelter, or on the bare hard earth 
—now and then on a soft-cushioned divan, and 
enjoyed, instead of the simple fare of a dervish, a 
good savoury meal. 

The ride of the first days, having gone over six 
to eight German miles from the commencement, 
was very tiresome. Sliding down on .a night from 
tire saddle, all my members felt as if broken. I 
often had scarcely the power to move, and yet I 
had to prepare my own meal, being servant, cook, 
and master in one person, having besides to attend 
to the wants of my poor horse, hired for a moderate 
recompense for the term of six days. My duty was 
the more punctiliously fulfilled as I was more de¬ 
pendent on him, poor brute, that had no other 
reward but his scanty food—void of curiosity after 
the language of Dshagatai, and the’lands of the 
Oxus---that had no moral encouragement to pro¬ 
ceed but the whip. 1 had to pass, as my Asiatic 
fellow-travellers said, the days of soreness; and got 
comfort from the thought that the pleasure of travel 
would becothe the sweeter, the sooner my body got 
“ boiled and baked ”—what we call hardened. 

This culinary process, effected by jolting and the 
hot sun, was generally gone through in three or four 
days ; and indeed, as soon as I got accustomed to 
these hardships, I commenced enjoying the charm, 
the romance of this kind of life ; and had but my 
horse been improved also by some sort of “ boiling 
and baking’’ process—had he but got more into 
tlie way of progressing better, as if interested in 


my aims, I should have found my travel from (he 
commencement very entertaining. 

No roses without thorns. I am sorry to remem¬ 
ber that the first impressions of my travel lost their 
romantic hue on the very first night by anriving 
at such localities, and having to rest upon such 
couches, as offered on, previous nights the same 
comfort to the very poorest Turkish and Persian 
traders, mule-drivers, and mendicants; whereby a 
considerable number of guests nestled unasked 
within the folds of my garments, which, judging 
from the discomfort I was put to, seemed to enjoy 
my c.xotic acquaintance. 

The flesh of my legs got thinned; my face, but 
little protected from the parching sun, siyellcd 
with blisters, and the skin peeled from nose and 
checks. But my strength increased, and wifli it 
my courage and spirit Along the whole track the 
honest Turks received us with kindness, and the 
cunning and ill-willed Kurds with respect and awe. 
I had but to open my lips, and all hands were 
crossed over the chest, saluting me according to 
the custom of the true believers, and offering me, 
with a salutation full of respect—“ Efendim” fmy 
master, my lord)—their hospitality. 

This circumstance, of course, only confirmed the 
prudence of keeping up the travelling incognito. It 
proved a well-passed examen, and was as good in its 
reassuring effect as a diploma, wherewith I might 
quite safely enter on the experiment of an other¬ 
wise dangerous tour into Central Asia. 

Thus the very first four weeks of our travel into 
the interior offered me unexpected charms. When¬ 
ever after a long ride I lay tired on my carpet, to 
enjoy, leaning against a wall, the flickering dance 
of the lively hearth-fire, I arrived at the conclusion 
that within boundless nature I could move freely, 
unmenaced by any danger from others, not harassed 
by the chicaneries of an interpreter, or a Aster of 
etiquette, or society’s stringent ceremonies at a 
public reception. At such moments indeed I felt 
hapjiier in the hard saddle on the back of my jaded 
brute, and would not have exchanged it for a seat 
in a first-class railway carriage. I became. Without 
will or effort on my part, a wandering authority ; 
and I was not a little proud when some riph Persian 
merchants, when passing the ranges of Dagar, 
placed themselves under my protection, and, as the 
readers of my “Wanderings and Adventures in 
Persia ” will remember, evaded by this Subordina¬ 
tion the attack of Kurd robbers. 

My meeting with these Persians was in another 
way also fortunate for me. As I left the Turkish 
boundai-y behind Bajazid, my grandeur— my dtle 
of an pifendi (geqtleman, sir)—my exterior com¬ 
manding respect, went to grief. My ^d fez with 
the brass plate (tepelik), instead of being my shield 
and protection as hitherto, was to become the 
source of danger and evil. , * 
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I nearly forgot to mention that, passing the 
boundary into Iran, 1 left the land of the Sunnites 
and entered the soil of the Shiites, and quite lost 
sight of the circumstance that the kind but idle 
OsmanlioB tusker appear, or certainly very seldom, 
in the country of the Persians ; asd thus my in¬ 
significant social position ran the risk of being 
considered, in the midst of this fanatical popula¬ 
tion an eyesore. 


You see what positive religion is; here even, 
far from our easily-split-up European churches, 
I became again, as I might have become in Europe, 
a martyr of positive tenets, though but assumed for 
safety, and was exposed to sufferings for belonging 
to a sect wherewith my connection was but ima¬ 
ginary, and which in my innermost soul I loathed 
as 1 do all the rest. 

END OF CHAPTER THE FOURTH 


IN HONOUR BOUND. 

BY CHARLES GIBBON, 

AOTHOR OF “ROBIN CRAY,” “FOR LACK OF GOLO,” ETC. ETC. 


. CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SEVENTH. 

TRANSITION. 

% . 

They were to settle down now, and apply them¬ 
selves to the common duties of daily life—she to 
see diat their one domestic swept and dusted the 
rooms prciperly (that was easy enough, she thought), 
and toTook after the cooking (she felt some despair 
in thinl&ig of that); he to read, to write his 
sermons, hnd to visit his parishioners. 

To'ham the idea of the simple quiet life he w.as to 
lead, ih' whidh there was yet the possibility of ac- 
compfishlng important work, was delightful. The 
wota|il&'lte loved as his companion, the work to do 
to s^idh he .was most devoted—what more could 
map 6r hope for in this world ? 

aprmon did not progress so rapidly or so satis- 
(actonly as he would have liked. He began to think 
that lie was too happy to get below the surface of 
his tasik. The' earnest thoughts which he desired 
tp utter somehow lost their strength in being trans- 
fen^d to. paper. Then when he had concentrated 
his whqle heart apon some particular passage, the 
door opened, and Teenie would appear, with such 
a miserable .look, to tell him that she had spoiled 
the broth or burned the pudding, and he would be 
obliged to get up and comfort her. 

This was amusing at first, but by-and-by he 
discovered that aesthetic speculations and the dis¬ 
tresses of the kitchen did not harmonise very well; 
the one idterrupted the other grievously. He began 
to .fidget; he blamed himself much for the lack of 
that philosophic calm which sustains the mind in 
equal poise, no matter what winds arc blowing, or 
what seas are rolling. 

He was obliged to preach an dd sermon on the 
first Sabbath after his return. That was vexatious, 
for he had intended to deliver a fervent discourse, 
which, inspired by recent happy experiences, should 
reach the hearts of his hearers, and help them to ac¬ 
cept gratefully life as it was given them,-good and 
ill together. The kirk was full; many were anxious 
to see tl^ newly-wedfied couple, and to note how 
Teenie would conduct herself in the minister’s pew. 


Walter felt that he had lost an opportunity; and, 
to m.ake matters worse, one of the ciders recognised 
the sermon as one he had heard before. He was 
much scandalised at this backsliding of the young 
minister, and resolved to take him to task for it at 
as early a date as possible. 

Walter had occasion to call upon this elder. Mr. 
Pettigrew was in a comparatively large way of busi¬ 
ness. On one side of his shop he was a grocer, 
cheesemonger, and licensed to sell wines and 
spints, to be drunk off the premises. Very drouthy 
customers, who wished to drink at once, had only 
to go round to the back, and they were served with 
the half-mutchkin, or whatever they might require, 
through the back-window, outside which they could 
drink .and be merry, whilst Mr. Pettigrew obliged 
his friends, obeyed the letter of the law, and main¬ 
tained a clear conscience. On the other side of his 
shop the elder was a draper, boot-seller, cabinet¬ 
maker, and undertaker, not to mention a minor 
trade in song-books and newspapers. 

Mr. Pettigrew was a successful merchant (all the 
shopkeepers arc called merchants). He had 
brought to perfection the art of attracting customers '' 
by presents of sweeties to the children. He was 
t.all, comfortable-looking ; had a white fatty face, 
decorated with short grey whiskers ; he had a text 
ready for every occasion ; he was much respected ; 
and he was a martyr to his anxiety about other 
people’s business. Whatever happened in the 
“ town,” Mr. Pettigrew was sure to know all about 
it, and he gave his customers the benefit of his 
knowledge, pledging each to profound secrecy. 

“ .Step ben this way, minister. I’m proud to'see 
you, sir, and I take it kindly, your coming so soon 
after you got settled. And how is the mistress ?” 

He led the way into a little parlour at the back, 
talking all the time in quite a friendly way—^his 
voice was fatty like his face—and as if that old 
sermon were not uppeitnost in his thoughts. He 
had mentioned the sermon to a dozen customers 
privately. 

He placed glasses and a decanter on the table. 
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Walter declined any refreshment at that time of* 

d?y. 

“ Oh, but you maun take something on this your 
first visit, Mr. Burnett. I canna let you away with¬ 
out taking salt, so to speak,- with me,” said Mr. 
Pettigrew, producang a black botrie with a red seal, 
then hunting about for a corkscrew, which at length 
he found. , 

Then placing the point of the corkscrew upon 
the cork of the bottle—without breaking the seal, 
however—be looked at his visitor yith the most 


he always insisted that his guest should “ say the 
word.” 

Aweel, since you winna, there’s no more to be' 
■ said,” observed Mr. Pettigrew, with every appear- 
j ance of chagrin borne with Christian resignation. 

' They proceeded to business, which was to discuss 
I the necessity of certain repairs in the church, and 
I a joint movement of minister and elders upon the 
I heritors to obtain the requisite concessions. They 
had sundry little disputes about what was necessary 
I and what was not; they agreed upon various points. 



WALTER AGAIN I’ROTESTKD.' 


hospitable expression of which his face was capable, 
saying— 

“ You’ll take some of the very best sherry wine, 
sh ? jiust say the word, and I will pu’t ” (pull it— 
draw the cork)—“ but I wU/ pu’t ! ” 

And he made desperate pantomime, as if about 
to insert the corkscrew. Walter again protested 
his disinclination to take anything just then, and 
Mr. Pettigrew became the more vehement as the 
Other became more decisive. 

“ But I wi// pu’t; the best sherry wine ; only say 
the word, minister, and I will pu’t.” 

The same'bottle and the same pantomime had 
often done Mr. Pettigrew good service, obtaining 
for him credit for hospitality without expense, for 


and their conversation came to a close without the 
elder having referred to the particular subject in 
which he was at the moment interested. But as 
Walter was taking his leave, the elder coughed and 
said in a considerate tone— 

“ I hope, Mr. Burnelt, you’re no meaning to give 
us that same sermon ower often—the afternoon One 
1 mean. There is naething to say against it, but we 
can have ower muckle even of a good sermon j and 
I take the privilege of age to mention th^ matter to 
you.” ' 

Walter’s cheeks burned, for indeed he had a 
sharp sense that he had not done his duty. 

“ I thought it better to give you a discou|se w|»ich 
had been carefully prepared, than one hurriedly and 
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therefore badly prepared. But you shall not hear 
it again, Mr. Pettigrew.” , * 

“ There’s not a word to say against it,'mind, only 
I thought it my duty to mention it to you.” 

“ Thank you.” 

Apart from this disagreeable ,^efercnce to the 
sermon, there was something about the whole in 
terview with the , elder which depressed the young 
minister. There was a coarseness and earthiness 
in the subjects of their discussion, and the manner 
of them, which dissatisfied him, chiefly with him¬ 
self And so, as time went on, he found that the 
groat work of*which he had vaguely dre.amed was 
interrupted and interfered with by the most trivial 
circumstances — or what seemed to him trivial 
circumstances. Slowly he became aware that the 
question of mere e-xistcncc, the petty problems of 
the ways and means of bread-and-butter, stood 
between men and the higher sense of religion— 
and the bread-and-butter came always first in their 
thoughts. 

He found that his attention was to be distracted 
by the pettiest-of disputes; that he was expected 
to be the peacemaker often in drunken brawls ; 
and that he was to keep a strict watch upon the 
manner of the Sabbath observance. Although 
these things were urged upon him only by a small 
Section of his congregation, he had not acquired the 
art of satisfying these bigots, and yet leaving freedom 
to the others. One poor woman, the small window 
of whose cottage had been transformed into a shop 
by filling it with cheap toys, dusty bottles full of 
losengcs, and tin trays full of trcaclc-balls and 
candy, was brought up before the bailie for the 
heinous offence of selling sweeties on the Sabbath. 
The woman pleaded use and wont, but she could 
not deny her guilt, for there was an elder who h.id 
himself purchased a pennyworth of candy in order 
to prove the charge ! 

The minister made an appeal on behalf of the 
poor woman—he even dared to excuse her !—and 
from that day forth a number of his parishioners 
looked upon him with fear and horrar as a man of 
dangerous, if not altogether heterodox, opinions. 
He was not sound in the matter of sweeties. 

He accepted the position; it was his work to 
make the best of things as they stood—to excite the 
noblest aspirations of those who came under his 
influence, and to point the way to true f.iith, which 
implies courage and hope. That was his work : he 
would do it. 

But after a while there came to him, with pain¬ 
fully slow steps, the knowledge that the trifles of 
life have more influence upon it than the heroic 
deeds of action or suffering which may distinguish 
it. Petty debts accumulated until they assumed 
proportions which startled and frightened him—all 
the more so as, despite wild efforts on his part, he 
could find no way of satisfying or reducing them. 
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.Nobody pressed him for money, but the sense of 
owing it was none the less keen to him. He 
smarted under it, and he was shamed by it; soul 
and mind seemed to be weighted by the vulgar 
needs of filling the inside and covering the back. 
How slow he was to recognise the commonplace 
conditions of existence! But he (fid recognise them 
at length, and he accepted them like the rest, 
bravely. It was a struggle with him at first, and 
he felt as if something of the better part of his 
nature had been sacrificed in the struggle. 

He was disappointed ; yet he clung to the ideal 
he had formed, feeling the more need to exalt it, 
and keep it steadily before him, since he found that 
the grosser elements of nature were so strong in 
their influence upon our w'ays. 

Tcenic was disappointed too, although she did 
not rc.alise so clearly the source of her disappoint¬ 
ment. She found the household worries very trying 
to her patience and her temper. She was often 
irritable, and she took an almost wicked satisfaction 
in provoking her husband, until he would leave the 
house and take a long fierce walk along the shore 
to calm himself. She was always sorry, always 
very penitent, and ready to take all the blame to 
herself; but she was also ready to repeat the cruel 
experiment, forgetting the past. The making-up 
was very sweet, certainly, but it was costly. 

Day by day the old craving for the mysterious 
something which lay beyond the horizon line of 
sea and land came back to her, and slowly grew 
upon her until it developed into an unspoken dis¬ 
content with the routine of her life. 

She did not say to herself that she was dissatis¬ 
fied ; but she knew that she was impatient, that 
she did not find pleasure in her household work as 
>hc ought to do ; and at times she was very angry 
with herself for that, and for a day or two she 
(Ould work with an almost savage energy at any¬ 
thing that fell to her hand to do. She would be 
quieter and blither for a week afterwards, only re¬ 
gretting that there was not enough for her to do. 

She was very sorry, and almost cried with vexa¬ 
tion, to find that she could not take an interest in 
her husband’s sermons and his books. ' They had 
very cosy evenings when they sat chatting together, 
or maybe playing at cards—chess she could mot 
acquire. But when he read to her she found it 
lifficult to keep awake, and she performed all sorts 
of pretty manoeuvres to conceal her yawns,'and to 
convince him that her eyes were wide open. At last 
she would get up, unable to endure the torture 
longer, put her arms, round his neck, make faces at 
him, pinch his cars, and maybe kiss him, whilst 
she begged him to put the book away and talk to 
her. 

“ I wonder whether h should be regarded as a 
compliment or not, Tcenie,” he said laughing, 

‘ that you think I talk better thajj I read,” ' 
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“ You read such dry things.” 

“ I thought this was interesting; but it is wonder¬ 
ful what an eflfect reading has in contrast with the 
poorest conversation. I remember once when my 
father was ill, he could not get sleep : I used to 
take down Blair’s Sermons and read—and he went 
off immediately.*’’ ‘ 

“ Try the same plan with me when I’m sleepless,” 
said Teenie gleefully; 

Travels or ballads she would listen to eagerly, 
and she would lay aside her sewing or knitting that 
she might give the closer attentiflu. Then her 
bonnie face would brighten, and her lips part, as 
she bent forward in growing interest with the pro- j 
gress of the,narrative. When he had finished she , 
would sit silent, dreamily realising the wonders she 
had heard about. 

But as his work became more troublesome—as the 
necessities of his position pressed closer upon him 
—he became more and more involved in his tasks. 
The readings for mere amusement became fewer ; 
his leisure hours shorter; and as she could not J 
find interest in his work, her fits of restlessness 
became more frequent. She Irad boundless energy, 
and as it could not be directed into the common 
channels of their life, it was rapidly developing into , 
general discontent with herself and everything 
around her. She flatly refused to take a class in 
the Sabbath school: in fact because she had a, 
timid fear of her own incapacity ; but pride would | 
not allow her to say that. She said that she could 


Teenie’s sake he ought to increase his store, and 
that combined with his sense of the loneliness of 
his home, to urge him to carry out Uie idea which 
had occurred to him when he had first thought of 
her going away from the Norian’ Head, The old 
spirit of adventure seized upon him, and he entered 
into the work with an enthusiasm which increased 
daily as he saw the preparations of the Christina, 
as he called the ship, nearing completion. The 
vessel almost took the place in his thoughts which 
his daughter had occupied before her marriage. 
Early and late he was near her, admiring her build, 
her “ lines,” and everything about her, and filled 
with joyful prido when any one else expressed 
similar admiration. 

Is she no bonnie?” he said to a Kingshaven 
tailor who met him at the harbour, “ did you ever 
see finer lines in any boat that sails the sea?” 

The man looked, and then answered cautiously— 
“ I caiina say, Dan ; she’s no painted yet,- 
Dan turned away in silent contempt. 

Teenie was often down viewing her namesake. 
.She took the interest of a child—or a lover—in the 
progress of the ship, and she longed to be a man, 
that she might have accompanied her father on 
his expedition. If he would have allowed her, and 
if her husband had consented, she would have 
found the utmost satisfaction in going with the 
Chrislma, and would have delighted in alt the 
hardships and dangers of the voyage. But of 
course such an idea was not to be entertained for a 


not and would not, and when Walter was at length 
obliged to say that his wife w<is unable to take a 
class—it caused him a sharp pain about which he 
said nothing—there were many unpleasant looks 
cast at the minister’s wife. That did not helji her 
to any more gracious mood. 

When she felt very wicked, as she called her 
queer humour to herself, she would steal down to 
the Witch’s Bay, take out the small boat, and have 
a cruise out to sea or round by the rocks. The 
beautiful colours of the water, glancing under the 
noonday sun, or flashing brilliant crimson and 
purple in the sunset, delighted her. The roar of 
the waves, the plashing against the rocks or 
lapping against the boat, the fo.aming crests curl¬ 
ing and leaping towards her, were very pleasing to 
her, and the rolling movement of the boat soothed 
her. Sometimes Walter would accompany her on 
these excursions, but more frequently she went 
alone, unknown even to Ailie, who was now-sole 
mistress at the Norian’ Head, and still Teenie’s 
closest .friend. She had no confidante, for she had 
nothing to confide. She was herself still quite 
innocent of all knowledge of the dangerous issues 
to which her restless spirit and vague yearnings 
were leading her. 

Skipper Dan was fitting out a vessel for a whaling 
expedition. It had come into his head that for 


moment, and she was sorry. 

I The next best thing to going with, the vessel was 
I to be aboard it as often as possible, and she became 
I as well known to the ship-wrights and the other 
men as her father. She found an excellent vent 
for her surplus energy in seeing to the fitting-up of. 
Dan’s cabin. He scoffed at her arrangements, and 
at the woman’s luxuries which she insisted upon in¬ 
troducing ; but it pleased her, and so he submitted, 
as he had submitted to so many other things. 

At length the season had come round j the Ckris~ 
tina was ready for sea—all her stores and hands 
complete. She was towed out of harbour, cheered 
and well-wished by a crowd of fishermen, women, 
and children, who had gathered on the quay to 
watch the departure. 

Teenie and ‘Walter were on board, intending to 
return with the stc.im-tug. Ailie did not go, for she 
thought it was just as easy parting on dry land as 
on sea, and “ a heap more comfortable.” 

So they moved out across the bar, past the 
fearful Wrecker, and the Christina stood out upon 
a clear course. Then came the parting., * 

“ TJie tug leaves us here,” said Dan, as if it were 
the most ordinary affair in the world. 

But when Teenie rested her hands upon his 
shoulders, and looked into his face so fondly and 
so frightenedly, so unlike her old self} “©an felt 
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uncomfortable. Walter and all the- men -t^ere | 
looking at him. 

, “ You’ll come back, father ? ” 

‘‘ Of course, sea apd the Lord permitting.” 

"Aye, but you’ll take care-” 

"Hoots! do you think I’m a Bairn, or that I’m 
weary o* life ? I’ll take care, never you heed ; but 
if it’s the Lord’s will we should go to the boddom, 
we Canna help that.” 

He spoke as if she had been finding fault with 
him unnecessarily or,foolishly. 

“ I wish I was going with you,” she said laughing, 
partly in jest, but a great deal more in earnest, .as 
she, glanced along the vessel, noted her trim decks, 
and saw the stalw.art seamen, brisk dnd merry .tt 
their posts. 

“ See what your guidm.an would say to that,” re¬ 
torted the skipper. 

“ He would say that he can't spare her,” said 
Walter, taking her by the hand to lead her away. 

"I would hope sac,” commented Dan, after 
giving some directions to his mate. “ Now then, 
awa’ wi’ you ; the boat’s waiting, and there’s a fair 
wind that we maun tak’ our use of. Wish us hick, 
Teenie, for I’m going to make siller for you, lass^ 
anfi we’ll come home with the Bank o’ England in 
our hol4” 

“ Cuod-bye, father,” she said simply, as she kissed 
bim^ and he looked rather ashamed of that natural 
si(^ of affection. 

“Pleasant times till I come back,” he said 
quietly, then gripping Walter’s hand, he added, 
" Be guid till her.” 

“ Never doubt that.” 

They went over the side, and on board the tug. 
They were carried safely into Kingshaven harbour. 
Teenie was quiet; there was not the least indication 
hysteria in her manner. If she had parted with 
her father for the evening only, sure of meeting him 
in the morning, she could not have been more calm 
outwardly. 

But her heart was full of strange fears, such as 
she had never known before.' Formerly she had 
parted with him, even when he h.ad been going on 
a similar voyage, without the least sense of dread. 
Now she felt as if they had p.arted for the last time, 
and she seemed to realise a portion at least of the 
dangers he had to encounter. She became sensible 
then how rapidly her nature seemed to have 
changed, and although her husband stood beside 
hdt, she felt lonely and weary. 

, Dan had seemed almost gruff in his parting ; but 
be* watched the tug with yearning eyes until it 
di^sqipeafed from sight. He answered the last 
* faint signal which Teenie made with her' hand- 
kerchief, waving his hat to her. Then all seemed 
to become blank. His eyes became unaccountably 
dim, and he turned and cursed the mate heartily 
for some fancied neglect of his command. 
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CHAPTER THE TWENTy-EIGHTH. 

BABY. 

In the pleasant May-time a baby yvas bom at the 
manse, and Teenie was very ill. 'Trees and 
flowers were brilliant with brown and green buds 
just bursting into life ; the birds .sang a merry 
woodland chorus, and the sea swept inward with a 
grand bass sough that told of storm and peril. 

At one lime she was so ill that the doctor looked 
grave, and professed himself unable to predict the 
result. That jvas a very bad sign, for the doctor 
was not one who ever doubted his own skill; he 
only doubled nature. 

Happily, Teenie was unconscious during the 
period of her chief danger. She did not know how 
Waller wandered through the house, and 'round 
the house outside, in anguish on her account, and 
praying for her safety. She did not know how 
Grace h.ad come over from Craigburn to nurse 
her ; how she sat by her day and night, ready at 
the least sign to supply her with soothing drinks, 
and to calm her delirium with loving words and 
the gcntlo touch of a faithful hand. 

She did not know wh.at wild things she had been 
saying—some of them striking Grace very sharply 
—how she had jumbled together the names of 
Walter, Dalmahoy, her father, and her nurse; and 
how she bad uttered in her frenzy the wish she had 
never clearly reali.sed to lierself—that she might be 
allowed to go ;\way in the Christina, to sail to 
strange regions, and never come back to stand be¬ 
tween Walter and Grace. 

This was heard only by the nurse ; and she was 
careful to keep the door close. She became the 
more confirmed in her resolution that no one but 
herself should be permitted to attend the invalid. 
She was used to nursing, she was accustomed to 
spend many nights in a chair by her mother’s 
bedside, and so was the best qualified to take 
care of Teenie, as she was the most interested in 
preventing others from hearing the young wife’s 
ravings. 

Ailie would have relieved her ; but Grace in¬ 
sisted that she had enough to do in taking care of 
Baby—a fine healthy boy, with lungs of the very 
strongest quality. Mysie Keith came over ‘ex¬ 
pressly, .as an e.xperienced nurse, to offer her ser¬ 
vices. Grace thanked her, and said she would be 
glad to have her when the delirium'had passed off. 
As for Walter, he was peremptorily excluded from 
the room, except when Teenie was in a sound sleep. 
At the first sign of awakening, Grace bundled him 
out at the door. 

One night—fire and lampjbuming brightly, Grace 
sitting with elbow on the table, brow resting on 
hand, an open book before her which she was not 
reading, and Teenie sleeping more peacefully than 
She had done since the jiirth of Baby—Grace be-' 
came instinctively constious of a change. Her 
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thoughts, sad and far "hway, seemed to be drawn 
back by some spiritual influence to the room and 
the duties the was performing. 

She lifted het'head, and found the big wondering 
eyes of Teenie fixed upon her with an expression of 
puzzled curiosity,^and she knew that the crisis was 
past. 

“ What’s wrong ? ” said Teenie, as if the whole 
trouble were associated with somebody else. 

Grace was beside her, holding her hand, feeling her 
pulse, smoothing her brow, and trembling with joy. 

“ You have not been well, Teenie, and we have 
been very anxious about you.” 

“About me? What was the matter?’’said the 
invaJid in a faint tone, and laughing feebly at the 
idea of her having been very ill—she who had 
never known a day’s sickness. 

“You have been very ill, and you must not 
excite yourself in any way. You must obey me 
for the present, and in the morning you shall see 
Walter and Baby.” 

“ Baby ? ” murmured the girl vaguely, and as if 
seeking-to catch some will-o’-the-wisp of thought. 
Then a dim consciousness of what had passed 
seemed to datvn upon her ; the eyes brightened, 
and the pale cheeks flushed, as she repeated ten¬ 
derly and wonderingly the word “ Baby 1 ” 

“ You must not speak again,” said Grace with 
gentle firmness ; “ I must be very stern with you, I 
see. Drink this, and do not attempt to move or 
utter a word, or I shall be very angry.” 

Teenie obeyed quite humbly. She had not 
moved her head from the pillow ; but Grace felt 
that, wherever she moved, the big, unnaturally 
bright eyes followed her with strange questioning 
looks, noted every turn she made, and speculated 
what she would do next. In Die stillnc.ss of the 
night the consciousness of those eyes became pain¬ 
ful to her. She wished that Teenie would go to 
steep, or turn her face to the wall; she felt inclined 
to talk, although it was in direct opposition to the 
doctor’s commands ; by-and-by she felt ready to 
do anything that would break the charm which 
those sad questioning eyes wrought upon her, and 
she had to ipake a strong effort in order to remain 
silent. 

In a very little while, Teenie, lying there motion¬ 
less watching her nurse, understood the whole 
position as well as if she had been conscious all 
the time, Grace had been nursing her through a 
dangerous illness—had probably rescued her from 
death by devoted care—and there she was, quite a 
helpless, useless creature, apparently doomed al¬ 
ways to give trouble and anxiety to those who 
loved her, whilst she could never find the least op¬ 
portunity to render them a service in return. 

She felt so miserable and worthless; and she 
^bought that the-very best service she could render 
to everybody would be to remain quiet and die. 


Then something seemed to whisper “ Baby ’’ iq her 
ear,'and her pulses quickened with life t^ilst her 
eyes filled with tears for which she could not ac¬ 
count at all. Only she knew that she would nul 
like to die. 

“ Grace! ’’ 

That lady was startled by the low pathetic cry 
which filled the room; it was one of the rare occa¬ 
sions upon which Teenie had called her by her 
Christian name; generally she avoided naming 
her altogether. 

Grace was kneeling by the bedside, ^and Teenie 
looking wistfully into her face. 

“ I wonder how you manage it, Grace,” she said 
faintly. * 

"Man.ige what?” 

“To forget yourself the way you do—-I couldn’t 
do it. If you had been me, I couldn’t have come 
to nurse you and save you as you have done to me. 
I must be awfully bad.” 

And she looked helplessly frightened at the sense 
of her own iniquity. 

“ You dear, silly child, you would do a great deal 
more than ever 1 have done for anybody you liked.” 

*• And^'oii do like me ? ’’ - 

“ Very much.” 

“ That’s queer.” 

“ Teenie moved her head for the first time, as if 
the problem required a change of position to be 
solved. , 

“ Wh 

“ You don’t know the spiteful way I think of you 
whiles—just because 1 know you are so good, and 
true, and br.avc. Whiles I wish you were at the 
other end of the world—or me ; then I think it 
would be better for me to be away, because you 

would make him so happy and-” 

‘ .She went no further ; her voice, weak at the 
best, seemed to be stifled with subdued sobs. 

“ Oh, Teenie, Teenie ! why do you speak of this ? 
—you are making me very wretched.” 

“ 1 don’t want to do that—for I like you, Grace, I 
like you a great heap.” 

Grace kissed her affectionately—that was the 
only reply she could make—and then she implored 
her to be silent. 

“ You must not speak of these things—you must 
not think of them, and you must go to sleep.” 

“ Get Wattie to come and read me one of his 
sermons if you want me to go to sleep,” she said 
with a faint twinkle of hef old humour. 

She seemed to be so much better, that Graa: 
for an instant hesitated whether or not she would 
summon Walter; she knew that he was in his 
“ workshop,” trying to read whilst awaiting the re¬ 
port of any change for the worse. But the danger 
of exciting the patient beyond her strength wa$ too 
great; and so she took her chair again, pretending^ 
to fall asleep, in the hope that Teenie might rfcst. 
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Then there was that strange noisy silence that is 
felt in the night when two people are wide awake, 
and each trying to keep quiet in order not to dis¬ 
turb the other.The little clock on the mantelpiece 
made ‘ an 'extraordinary din ; the wind seemed to 
roar round the house, although it was a calm night; 
a branch of a rose-bush tapped on the window with 
irritating loudness and constancy ; even their pulses 
sewned to be heard. 

There was a grand crimson glow on the window, 
one of. the panes glistened with prismatic lights, 
the lamp and fire faded, and they knew it was 
morning. It was a grateful relief to both, and 
each thought that the other had rested comfortably 
owing to the cunning way she had feigned sleep. 

Grace administered the morning dose of medicine 
and then she went for Walter. He came in looking 
^>ea^y and haggard enough, but so joyful with the 
news conveyed to him, that he looked flushed and 
happy as he embraced his wife. 


“What a fright you have given us, Teenic!” he 
said, husky with pleasure. 

“ Did I ?—I’m awful sorry.” 

Then the cause of all the trouble—Baby—was 
introduced : a fat, plump, rosy boy, utterly indif¬ 
ferent to everything and everybody.' He was 
placed in the bed beside his mother, and he. kicked 
and squalled lustily. 

“ He couldna be stronger if .he was six months 
auld,” exclaimed Ailic proudly and admiringly. 

“ What a funny wee ted ! ” said the )g 30 thcr, half 
laughing and half crying. 

Hut when the doctor came he damped the joy of 
the household, for he found his patient terribly 
weak; he declared that she had been excited far 
beyond her strength, and he would not be answer¬ 
able for the result. If she lived, it would not be 
due to his skill—and that was the first time Dr. 
Lumsclen had ever made such an admission. 

END OF CHAPTEK THE TWENTY-EIGHTH. 
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IMPRESSED 

''F all the snug and profitable 
businesses in London, there 
arc not many which may be 
comp.ared with that carried 
on in a very unpretending 
range of apartments in the 
lower part of Somerset 
The windows of these rooms 
till a few years ago looked out, at least 
twice a day, upon a vast and most un¬ 
savoury expanse of Thames mud ; and 
the internal arrangements of the place 
still bear witness to that malodorous 
metropolitan history. * It was impos¬ 
sible,* or at least very dangerous, to ventilate the 
establishment from the river-front, and a shaft 
was therefore carried from the summit of tlie 
building down into these lower regions, and a 
strong current of air dr.awn through it by a re¬ 
volving fan, which still spins round and keeps the 
place in a tolerably wholesome and comfortable 
condition. The Embankment has abolished the 
mud, and has enabled the public to peep in upon a 
very busy scene ; but probably few of the passers- 
by are at all aware that from these dingy-looking 
rcoms emanate most of the stamps.used tlvroughout 
the United Kingdom. 

It is not, however, through the windows that we 
most proceed to inspect this very important branch 
of Government manufacture. The entrance is 
«from 'Wellington Street, through which all day 
long deeds and documents of every conceivable 
description are carried, for the purpose of receiving 
that magic touch of the die which instantly con¬ 
verts, them from mere paper and parchment into 
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instruments as powerful as British law—a touch 
without which, it is curious to observe, they would 
be invalid, even though, through any material laid 
upon them, they had received the requisite im¬ 
pression. 

Tile first thing likely to strike one who follows 
in the wake of a document tendered for stamping, 
is that Her Britannic Majesty conducts this depart¬ 
ment of her business rigidly on the ready-money 
prineiple. There is no trust here, or if there is, it 
is on the part of the customer, who hands over his 
money in one roam, and forthwith proceeds to 
another one below it without either acknowledg¬ 
ment or equivalent. In this lower room he awaits 
the arrival of a “warrant,” and perhaps amuses 
himself by speculating on the possible use of a 
broad band of canvas moving continually across 
I the ceiling. This is a contrivance for bringing 
j down papers from the room he has just left. ■ The 
officer who has received his money, fills up a fonn 
which, when completed, shows that a certain sum 
has been paid, and “ warrants ” the stamping 
department in producing a stamp for that amount. 
This form is slipped into a spout, through which 
it falls on to the revolving canvas, is carried by it 
across the room and rolled into another spout, 
finally emerging on the counter in the rodin below. 
Here the warrant and the document to which it 
refers are put together and deposited in a shoot, 
down which they slide into a large room where 
stamping is actually going on. 

Taking an imaginary dive down this shoot, the 
first thing likely to attract attention is an ingenious 
contrivance of the present comptroller for bringing" 
the various rolls and packages from the bottom of 
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the shoot into tlie iniddle of the room. They fall 
on to a surface composed of parallel bars, of which 
every alternate one has a motion that carries 
anything laid upon it gently forward. In the 
middle of the room they are taken possession of by 
examiners, who Sbrutinise the warrants and what¬ 
ever accompanies them, and mark upon the docu¬ 
ments themselves the value of the stamps with 
which they are to be impressed. Those that are 
of paper are now distributed to the various presses ; 
in the case of p.archments, however, a preparatory 
process has to be gone through.. Any st.amp im¬ 
pressed upon them would be liable to obliteration 
by moisture ; and ag.rinst this, provision has to be 
made. In the first place a small slip of blue 
paper is pasted over the part to be stamped, and 
then paper and p.irchmcnt are punctured, and a 
scrap of patent capsule metal inserted in such 
a manner as to form part of the surface to be 
operated upon. The stamp now to be embossed 
upon this combination of parchment, paper, and 
metal will be practically indelible. This pre¬ 
paratory process is partly done by boys, but by 
the aid of a little machine in the room one person 
may do in a given time four or five times as much 
as will be got through by a hand-worker. 

As in most similar establishments under intelli¬ 
gent management, little niceties of arrangement 
and mechanical devices for facilitating and regu¬ 
lating labour are very numerous. In this room, for 
instance, is an odd-looking apparatus for obviating 
a difficulty which was found to arise in taking 
documents in their proper order. Before its adop¬ 
tion, parchments brought to be prepared for 
stamping were deposited in a heap, the bottom 
part of which, comprising of course all those first 
brought in, would often lie there the greater part of 
a day untouched. To meet this difficulty, a kind 
of roundabout was constructed, consisting of four 
troughs mounted on a central pivot.. These troughs 
are filled and emptied in turn, each one as it is 
loaded being passed round one stage towards the 
machine already mentioned. 

Most of the stamping in this room, having to do 
with a very miscellaneous assortment of sheets, is 
performed by hand-presses. At one time no other 
power was employed in any part of the establish¬ 
ment ; but the introduction of stamped cheques 
brought in such an overwhelming influx of bust- 
ness, that the department, though working night 
and day In relays of hands, was unable to cope 
with it. They got a million and a half of stamps 
in arrears, and fell into .no little confusion ; and, but 
for the timely introduction of steam, would probably 
have broken down.. A somewhat similar strain on 
the department was brought about by the institution 
of post cards, the first order for which was for one 
’hundred millions to be executed between July and 
Michaelmas. X)n the other hand, the abolition of 


newspaper stamps rendered useless a great deal of 
machinery, which had been specially invented for 
this work by the late comptroller, Mr. Edwin Hill, 
(the brother of Sir Rowland), who, in his power of 
organising labour and his mechanical ingenuity, 
appears to have been singularly well fitted for the 
management of an establishment like this; and, 
both in the machinery and in the general arrange¬ 
ment of the place, has left behind him many indica¬ 
tions of great ability. 

Now-a-days, arrears of a million and a half of 
stamps would be no very serious matter. The 
average number of penny impressed stamps—^not 
adhesive postage or receipt stamps, or any of a 
similar kind, but impressed stomps such as are on 
cheques, promissory notes, etc.—is at the present 
time 225,000 daily. In value these important 
httlc impressions range from these penny ones up 
to 11,250, which represents the highest die in the 
])ossession of the department. This of course is 
not high enough for some of the plums that fall to 
the Ch.anccllor of the Exchequer, and it occasionally 
has to be repeated two or three times on the sanie 
document. This was the case, for instance, in 
stamping the will of the late Mr. Brassey, the 
probate duty on which required a combination of 
dies representing no less than ;f45,ooo, the highest 
amount paid on any document of late years. 

The actual receipt of money and the operation 
of stamping are, for the most part, the duties of 
different departments. An exception is made, 
however, in the case of two or three machines 
which are constructed to register the number of 
impressions they give. Some of the sixpenny 
stamps arc produced by a press of this kind, 
.and the money is taken by the person who im¬ 
presses the stamp. A similar arrangement is 
adopted in the case of two-and-si.xpenny and five- 
shilling stamps, tlie only difference being that a 
moncy-t.ikcr intervenes between the person tender¬ 
ing the document and the official who stamjw it. 

One room of the department is devoted to various 
forms of stamping by steam power. The presses 
hero are worked by boys, of whom there are, 
tliroughout the establishment,, about too. The 
skill and rapidity which some of these lads acquire 
arc remarkable. They begin to learn by practising 
upon a “dummy” press, a wooden affair which 
produces no rcgul.ar stamp and which, therefore, 
wastes but little paper and, what is of more im¬ 
portance, docs not rc.sult in the loss of a finger or , 
two, if the owners happen to put the, ends of them 
under instead of the sheet. There are various 
kinds of machines going in this room, the most 
interesting of which perhaps is one producing tlie{| 
embossed oval stamps on envelopes, the pink, 
ground of which is laid upon the die by two or 
three little rollers mounted on watch-springs, iitnd 
driven, by the machine itself, across the face of it, 
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every time it is uplifted from the bed in which the 
envelope is liud. Cheque-books are being stamped 
in this room in enormous numbers, the speed of 
the presses being regulated only by the limit to the 
manual dfk^tjr attained by those working at them. 
Some aK'^oing at the rate of 6o Stamps a minute, 
while nmf shai-p hand is turning them out with ap¬ 
parent ease at the rate of 140 a minute, or about 
40,000 in the course of an ordinary day’s work, the 
machine itself snatching away each leaf the instant 
the blow has descended upon it. 

One of the most interesting features of this esta- 
blishibent is the system upon which the work of 
these boys is organised, and which would be well 
worth the attention of many employers of labour 
who find the juveniles in their employ a constant 
source of annoyance and difficulty. Any detailed 
account of the system referred to would be scarcely 
within the scope of this paper, but it may be de¬ 
scribed as a very wise and carefully elaborated 
scheme fpr making a boy’s promotion and advance¬ 
ment in earnings the unvarj^ing result of merit, and 
rather a part of the machinery of the place than the 
effect of any action taken by superiors. 

In another part of the irregular and rather be¬ 
wildering maze of rooms in the occupation of the 
department, labels for patent medicines and half¬ 
penny stamped wrappers arc being produced by 
the ordinary printing process, and in another room 
postage and receipt stamps arc being dealt with. 
These ^d, speaking generally, all other adhesive 
stamps are printed and gummed by contractors off 
the premises, and are merely perforated in Somerset 
House. This work, as well as the great bulk of 
mere - printing, such as newspaper wrappers and 
post cards, is in the hands of two firms, on whose 
premises the Board of Inland Revenue have officers 
charged with the safe custody of all plates, blocks, 
and dies, and the general supervision of the work so 
far as the interest of the Revenue is concerned. 

The perforation of penny postage stamps is, 
altogether, rather a complicated process. They 
are of,course printed in the sheets of 240 which may 
be bought for;£i at any post office, and theoretically 
these sheets should,be all exactly of a she. Before 
printings -however, the paper requires to be damped ; 
and, practically, this is found to expand the sheets 
in very difierent degrees, and the first thing to be 
done on their arrival at Somerset House is to sort 
them. This is done by boys, who rapidly lay each 
sheet against a gauge, and put thpm out in distinc 
piles. There are five sharp lads usually employed 
in this way, four of whom between them manage to 
get through on an average ^12,000 wojth of penny 
stamps a day. When thus sorted they are handed 
*to others, whose duty it is to lay them in parcels 
of six or seven sheets, the stamps falling exactly 
one over the other, so that in every sheet the per 
foration shall be precisely in the spaces between 


hem. This is accomplished by having two pin¬ 
points at a proper distance apart, and sticking the 
heets upon them, each pin passing through a mark 
printed on the paper for the puipose. 

Each little parcel is now placed , in 'the per¬ 
orating machine, which is far too complicated to 
admit of description here, but the working of which 
may perhaps be made .intelligible. The sheets 
being laid in the bed of it, and the machinery set in 
motion, a set of small punches come down and, at a 
blow, pierce three sides of every stamp in the first 
row on the sheet, leaving the space between the 
first and second rows unperforated. As the punches 
rise again in readiness fon a second blow, the 
machine itself pushes the.sheets along one stamp, 
and again the punches come down and operate on 
the second row, thus of course completing the per¬ 
foration of the first, but leaving the space between 
the second and third rows uncut. 

It is only the penny postage stamps that have to 
be gauged and sorted before perforation. Other 
kinds are done on paper which does not require to 
be wetted before printing. The cost of this pre¬ 
paratory operation however is merely nominal, and 
the penny stamps cost less to produce than any 
others of a similar size. Hence it is that they are 
retained notwithstanding that, owing to the liability 
of the colour to come off, they are confessedly 
rather unpleasant to handle in any considerable 
numbers, and from their stiffness are not always 
very easdy made to adhere. As to the colour 
coming off, that in one respect is held to be rather 
an advantage than otherwise, since it very greatly 
increases the difficulty of removing the cancel-marks 
without destroying the stamp. This of course is an 
important consideration, so long as there are people 
who will always make merrier over a penny won by 
trickery than over a shilling they have honestly 
earned ; but one cannot help thinking that to pay 
greater attention to the nature of the obliterating 
marks would be better than to retain a stamp which, 
while more extensively used than any other, is far 
inferior to them nil. The cheapness of the stamp 
is, however, the principal reason for retaining it. 
But even if the difference between the cost of this 
and of a better form—the receipt stamp for instance 
—were far greater than it can possibly be, it would 
yet seem a very trivial consideration to weigh 
against the convenience of the public universally. 

By this time many.of the papers and parchments 
wc saw coming down the shoot from»the outer 
world h.ave passedthrough the regular routine, and 
as we retrace our steps a little we find them under¬ 
going a final inspection, from which they are 
tossed on to another revolving canvas, that gra¬ 
dually rolls them upwards to an aperture, through 
which they are ejected into the domain of an officer 
who deals them out again to the public. 

George ,F. Milun. 
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NEVERMORE. 



‘ HRRK 1 5.1T WITH DROOPING HEAD,*' 


» S I watch the fleecy snow 

Glistening on .the moorland height, 
From the dazzling hall below 
Streams a flood of crimson light; 
a44-VoL. IX. 


Mingling with a paler sheen 
As the moon goes sailing by, 
Weaving silvery webs between 
The grey mountain and the sky ; 
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And the merry guests rejoice, 

While I murmur o’er apd o’er, 

“ Nevermore to hear that voice ! 
Nevermore ! oh, nevermore!” 

From yon peaceful cottage stfal 
Pleasant sounds of youthful mirth, 
And the varying lights reveal 
Happy faces round the hearth— 

1 ^, they draw the curtains now, 

But the shadows still are there, 

And the bright heads meekly how, 

As they breathe their evening prayer. 
Now a wistful face I sec, 

Watching from the open door— 
Nevermore I’ll watch for thee ! 
Nevermore ! oh, nevermore ! 

When the evening waxes late, 

And the tapers brightly burn. 

Oh, how sweet it is to wait 
For some loved one to return ! 

In the gathering mists to stand. 

Full of tender hopes and fears. 

Till the dear one’s loving hand 
Wipes away our happy tears ; 

But, alas I 1 know that mine. 

Though as eager as of yore, 
Nevermore may rest in thine ! 
Nevermore ! oh, nevermore ! 

E’en the festive strain, that swells 
O’er the loud rebellious blast. 

To my lonely spirit tells 
Mournful stories of the past- 


Bearing on its shimmering wings 
Records of departed hours. 

Laughing even while it flings 
Broken wreaths of withered flowers. 
Could not summer’ll balmy gales 
One wee bud to life restore ? 

“ Nevermore !” my poor heart wails, 
“Nevermore! oh, nevermore 1 ” 

Could 1 rest my burning check 
’Gainst thy faithful breast once more. 
Could I hear thy heart-pulse speak, 

As it spoke to me of yore ! 

Ah ! methinks the perfect bliss 
Would be tempting me to pray 
That thy lender thrilling kiss 
Might beguile my life away. 

In my loneliness 1 cry, 

“ .Soothe me, darling, as before !” 

“ Nevermore !” the winds reply, 

N evermore f oh, nevermore! ” 

Now the noisy guests depart. 

Little thinking as they go 
That they leave one aching heart 
To unutterable woe ; 

For, as darkness falls around, 

Here I sit with drooping head 
Jeaf to eveiy passing sound, 

Listening only for thy tread I 
And as night wears on apace, 

1 am moaning as before, 

“Nevermore to see that face I 
Nevermore ! oh, nevermore !” 

Fanny Forrester. 


MY IsARLY ADVENTURES. 

AN .AtlTOUlOORAPHlCAL SKETCH, BY ARMINIUS VAME^RY. 


CHAPTER 

^ HAT was there to be done ? 
1 knew well that, accord¬ 
ing to the Shiitic tenets, 
“Takie” (that is the tem- 
porai7 secret existence of 
the sect) was allowed ; but 
in accordance with the 
Sunnitic tenets this is pro¬ 
hibited. As the sudden 
change of religion, though 
, it often takes place with the ppople of Bagdad, 
V would help me but little, and would have been 
r still more dangerous as to my further plans, 1 
had to bear contentedly the martyrdom, and 
to take up spiritual arms in this arena for the 
rights of Abubekr, Osman, .and Omar, with all 
the zeal of his nearer-related followers. And what 
wretchedness—what endless hardships—what sad 
hours—^how much reviling, derision, and here and 
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there even beating, had I to suffer on account of 
! these first three Kalifs ! Indeed, I shudder at the 
remembrance of my Sunnitic incognito. True, 
it,, had something tragico-comical about it—how 
I, with my newly acquired eloquence—stranger to 
the language I used, and foreign to the religion in 
whose behalf I used it—defended the rights of the 
first successors of Moh.Tmmed twelve centuries after 
their existence. 

This was, at all events, the final draught of the 
chalice of bitterness I had to swallow on ray tour 
in Persia. For the rest, the land and people of 
Persia offered me one of the most interesting 
studies, after having hitherto moved exclusively 
among Turks. The appearance of the (generally 
speaking) heavy and helpless Turk in the province 
of Azerbaidshan, who tries to copy the proper 
! Iranian in all his sliness and civilisation of man-, 
^ ners, gave me much inward merriment; and as the 
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dialect they use also attracted my full attention, 
so that within a fortnight I could use it pretty 
fluently, I awaked the Shiitic. proselytical jealousy 
at many a place, and they sought to get me back 
by all means to the teachings of the sole authority 
of Ali. The iptpiessions 1 received became the 
livelier the further eastward I penetrated, and at 
the same time the more encouraging for further 
progress. When I found in Tebris, for the first time 
on my Central Asiatic travels, a tabic and chairs, 
emblems of European civilisation, it required all 
my moral courage and mental power to suppress 
my yearning after the distant Western lands. 

I was just seated on my rush-mat in the Cara¬ 
vanserai of Emir, when 1 was struck by the 
expressions in (ierman, in the Swiss dialect, of 
a European passing me. lie was speaking to a 
countryman of his following him. 1 accosted him. 
Mr. W-was quite astonished to find a Euro¬ 

pean under such circumstances and thus disguised, 
lie at once olTered me hospitality, though I re¬ 
fused to accept of it during the'first two d.iys ; but 
in the end I could not resist the temptation ; and 
once in his house, I enjoyed in full the luxury of 
European customs. Clean linen, a good board, a 
comfortable bed, had a relish ; but very soon the 
inner voice awoke me to the consideration of my 
circumstances for the safely of the future. I tore 
myself away from the sweet comradeship and 
the enticing fetters of comfort, donned my filthy 
dervish garment again, and on wenj 1 on the path 
of misery and privation as before towards Tchi ran. 
And the July sun of Persia did not make my ride 
under his parching rays more easy or comfort.xble. 

In the Persian cajiital I was to be exiiosed to . 
similar temptations, and indeed it required a much I 
greater effort to tear myself away from luxurious | 
enticements, into the tiresome path towards my 
prescribed goal. As my kind re.iders may re- | 
member yet, I had to enjoy the hospitality of the \ 
Turkish Ambass.ador at Teheran, and this proved 
more superabundant in its show than I ever could 
have expected. Haider Efendi petted and spoiled 
me ilbarly by forestalling all I required, by his grand 
mansion, and'his luxurious t.able. Similar was the 
manner of living of all European ambassadors. 

It must be remembered that I arrived at Teheran 
with the fame of a prodigy. People were much 
surprised .at my ease in speaking the Azerbaid- 
shanic dialect of the Turkish tongue. Some sus¬ 
pected even that I might have travelled for some 
time previously in those regions. 

Sweet was the rest in the Turkish summer palace 
at Dshizer, in the neighbourhood of Demawend, a 
thousandfold sweeter when remembering the pesti¬ 
lential air of Teheran, and the burning glow of the 
sun of South' Persia. And yet I awoke one fine morn¬ 
ing at the end of August with the firm purpose of 
getting my meagre knapsack ready for farther wan¬ 


dering. Forward, ever forward, prompted a secret 
voice from every quarter of the compass. I pro¬ 
posed to hasten across Khorassan to the river Oxus, 
but as the conflicts then raging made such an 
attempt next to impossible, and would have en¬ 
dangered all rty experience gathered hitherto, my 
ardour for adventure had to choose another aim. 

It drew me towards the celebrated Ispahan and 
charming Shiraz. True, it was the infatuation of 
a traveller only curious to know these historical 
' gems, as I had to dread to lose ali my hardiness 
gained, by effeminacy within the lap of luxury, and 
thus be forced to get hardened in afresh on my 
return voyage. The members of the Turkish Em- 
; bassy, and some Europeans at Teheran, who in 
I such a heat scarcely dared to issue out of the soft 
shade of their tent-like dwellings, thought me crazy 
' in leaving. Their dissuasion, however, and their 
pictures drawai to frighten me from my undertaking, 

I found de.if cars, and on the 1st of September I 
I was already seated upon my lightly packed ass, 

' ag.iin in my costume of Bagdad, with the many- 
coloured silk cloth (“kerfee”) twisted like a turban 
round the crown of my head, the long tassels 
' hanging lazily down in the hot stillness of the air 
to my very chest, and amidst a caravan, mostly of 
inlgrims on their return from the grave of Imam 
, Kizas at Meslied, vni Teheran, hastening back to 
their Southern homes again. I had seen much, 

' very much indeed, and the firmness wherewith I 
remained in my adopted character of Sunnite, and 
passed a school of hardships and anxiety, was 
destined to be the best preparation for my sub- 
.sequent struggles. 

Imagine .i pack of mad .Southerners, who come 
home drunk with the imbibalions of the chalice 
of fanaticism—return filled with enthusiasm from 
the grave of a Shiitic saint par excellence —who 
are mad ag.iinst cvciy form of Sunnitism—who 
with canine instinct run in search of the scent of 
something that could be made a stumbling-block to 
their fanaticism, to cool their exuberance, And 
now consider me, with a frail body, wrapped in a 
poor and scanty garb, riding my modest ass, myself 
a Sunnite amongst them, without defence or pro¬ 
tection, exposed to perpetu.d derision and scoffing, 
proceeding on the same road with them, and you 
may have an idea of the position that I occupied in 
i the midst of these Meshedes. Had.not the cowar- 
1 dice of the Persians been known to me, and had I 
I been un.ihle to make good my right of a “joldash” 
I (travelling companion), I might indeed have be¬ 
come afr.vid for my safety. But I rightly thought 
the zealous* to be seldom thirsting after blood, 
where they cannot still their hunger at the same 
time with gold. 

During the first days I was the target of general 

• In PerEja as els«wh«re. 
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derision, contempt, and scoffing. While riding, 
yrhile resting, and at dinner alike, I was assailed. 
Even during the cool night hours, when tired and 
worn out 1 fell a-dozing on the slowly pacing 
animal, even then I was unceremoniously roused, 
and ruclely a^ked— 

“What, do you mean that dog called Omar— 
that ugly domesticated animal—that vermin—was 
not a usurper ? Answer, ha, Efendi; for, indeed, 
I fed a mighty impulse to send you, too, to your 
dirty patron saint.” 

Thirteen centuries have passed since vanity and 
the thirst for ruling, dressed in the cloak of re¬ 
ligion, commenced its wild, nation-severing battles, 
a struggle that cost a sea of blood, a mountain of 
dilapidated buildings, bankfuls of treasures, and— 
look here! after thirteen hundred years, I, seeking 
with harmless passion after Turanian roots of 
words, arp still thrown into the same whirl of in¬ 
sanity, and awaked from my refreshing slumber 
by pokes in the ribs. Is this not friglitful ? 

These sufferings were sufficient to steel even the 
most timid in a struggle against the generally 
known zealotism of the Mohammedans of Tur¬ 
kestan. The hardships of the road, the privations 
during my travel, which 1 undertook as a pleasure 
trip on the largest scale through Southern Persia, 
all increased seriously, and yet only strengthened 
my desire for further wanderings. Having left 
Tdteran with a single ducat, and counted on the 
benevolence, of the Persians, I was of course re¬ 
duced to the necessity of diminishing my daily food. 
Meat was with me a scarce article. 1 lived mostly 
on tea, bread, and fruit. I sought and found hos¬ 
pitality in the house of the Imam Ushuma, the 
highest and most influential prelate of the Shiites, 
whose power often overawed even the kings. 

Aga Buzurg (Great Lord), as he was styled, re¬ 
ceived me very well, in the hope of being as¬ 
sisted in the glorification of Shiism over Sunnism 
during a controversy. He w.as, however, deceived, 
And what a shudder would have shaken any of 
'the faithful, had he known how the Great Lord had 
eaten from the same plate, and drunk in common 
from out the same cup, with an unbeliever, whose 
touch sufficed to contaminate the members of the 
Shiite sect! Later, of course, he must have heard 
of it; but he gave vent to his anger only in public, 
because this head of the Shiites was nothing less 
than a bigot. 

During my onward voyage to Shiraz I met with 
still more varied adventures and experience. I 
rambled often several consecutive days quite alone 
within the magnificent ruins of Persepolis. I boiled 
my scanty meal —some tea—on the altar of Nakshi 
Rustem, which relic looks as new as if its sculptors 
had but yesterday left off hammering the chisels 
that moulded it. And when the crackling flame 
arose, and the fumes ascended from the black 


stone plate towards the skies, it lulled me for hours 
into a charmed contemplation, wherein the stony 
figures of the worship disused for centuries passed 
before my dreamy eyes. How interesting were, 
after all, those bygone days I passed within the 
honoured monuments of Persian antiquity ! 

Towards evening I used to slink to one of the 
adjacent villages to fetch my daily provender. 
Nothing disturbed my spirit of reverential piety 
within these sacred ruins but the silly custom 
of European travellers of engraving their names, 
with the hope of immortalising themselves, in the 
slabs or columns of the place. And that sky—that 
wonderful azure blue sky of Shiraz, never found 
elsewhere—how deeply did it move my soul, how 
happy did I feel for hours in its contemplation ! I 
stopped two entire days ;it the tomb of Saadi, 
the great moralist and traveller. From his book 
did I suck the sweet honey of eloquence. He 
passed with his travelling-staff across two-thirds of 
the globe, and made himself immortal on every 
page of his writings. On the tomb of Hafez, not a 
great distance from that of the former, I thought it 
piety to quaff some cups of the excellent wine of 
ChullariJ. A friend of mine. Dr. F-, accom¬ 

panied me thither ; and while the cups filled with the 
effervescent drink lingered on the horizontal marble 
slab, placed there by Kerim Khan for the glorifica¬ 
tion of the great poet of love, I found my most 
daring dreams surpassed. I forgot grief, misery, 
the hatred of the Shiites, and all wretchedness, 
happy in the few moments spent at that immense 
distance from my native land. 

How I would fain dwell longer in the retnem- 
brance of those scenes! While there I should have 
liked to remain within the hallowed precincts longer. 
But it is time that I return to Teheran, and com¬ 
municate to my readers those feelings which seized 
hold of me when I first met that company of 
ragged Central-Asiatic pilgrims, with whom I in¬ 
tended to enter the otherwise unreachable centre 
of Asia. 

They looked indeed very ragged and wretched. 
In the features of their tanned faces poverty'had 
stamped legibly its mark ; a bewildered conception 
of world and men, a violent fanaticism unmis¬ 
takable in its expression, awed the beholder from 
the very first meeting. That, notwithstanding all 
this, the small twinkling eyes of these Tartars had 
a smile for me, that I was enabled to draw courage 
and zeal from their manner, could be explained 
but by the fact of my scientific fanaticism plucking 
its medicine wherever it found it. In the same 
way as the single members of the Turkish Embassy 
saw but crafty pilferers and arch-murderers in these 
people, so would every European, maybe to-day 
myself, have opined; but then I lived so much 
within the influences of Asiatic ideas of all circum¬ 
stances ; my abode in Constantinople transforming 
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me into a Turk, the same way that my travels in 
Persia changed me into a thorough Asiatic. In¬ 
deed, I had no foreboding, nor did I believe it, that 
travelling with these pilgrims was connected with 
more hardships than I had suffered hitherto. 

But herein 4 was essentially deceived. 

To me, the immense difference by which the 
social and ethnographical life in Central Asia 
differs from the same within Mohammedan parts of 
the rest of Asia was unknown ; and no doubt to this 
circumstance must be ascribed my illusion. 1 n the 
first place, the uncommon uncleanness, which cha¬ 
racterised not only the dresses of my travelling com¬ 
panions, but also their manner of living, 1 learned 
early to loathe, because it oppressed me—it lowered 
me by its very contact. He who has travelled 
with very scanty means from Trebizond to Shiraz, 
and then again to the very southern shores of the 
Caspian—he who, as I have tclatcd already, at the 
very first halting-place of his travels had to make 
uncomfortably close acquaintance with companions 
that are inseparable from all Oriental travellers, and 
who, finally, with wild and dirty-looking Turks, 
Koords, Arabs, and Persians of the lowest order, 
had to drink in common out of the most primitive 
vessels, and had to take his meals with his fingers 
out of the same dish, as I have done it often 
—might not have been touched so much by the 
inamenities of his life among such companions, 
though it might cause horror to a European ; and 
with all former experiences to keep up my spirits, to 
blunt my fastidiousness, 1 was shocked, and thought 
the endurance of it beyond my strength within the 
very first few days—as soon as 1 entered into inti- 
maey with the Tartar mendicant pilgrims. 

Among twenty-four members of our company, 
to but four or six did their me.ans allow change of 
their nether garments, though v.anity or pride sug¬ 
gested to these also to dress up in shaggy garbs, 
consisting of many-coloured rags wlierewith tlieir 
body was more surrounded .and patched over than 
dressed. 

Added to all this, by far the greater p.art had 
a lamentably sickly appearance. Many were dis¬ 
figured by chilblains, from long exposure to frost, 
and blisters brought on by want of protection 
against the sun’s heat. 

Consider now the fate of a European who had 
to rest night after night in close contact with 
these people; who was obliged to eat all his 
meals out of one dish with them ; who had to 
bear and to be thankful for the daily bodily 
proof of their attachment, without being allowed to 
betray the slightest sign of loathing—a deadly sin 
among the Mohammedans. Under the sky, in the 
free air, my lot may have been considered toler.able, 
while travelling in a smaller party over hill .and dale 
with my companions; but extremely disagreeable 
were to me the first nights, and the impression which 


hese left on my memory will haunt me to my very 
:rave. 

In my food, too, I had to undergo a great change. 
The Turkish and Persian board—which a European 
would consider insupportably bad—compared to 
what I had it) eat on my travel through the south 
of Persia, appeared to my mind as the perfection of 
culinary art. How times changed with me 1 The 
Tartar gourmets delighted but in rice, prepared 
with plenty of mutton suet; and as this is not 
customary with the Persians, we had to purchase at 
our halting-places in Mazandcran a lot of tallow 
candles, break these up into a saucepan, and 
grease the rice-dish with the fat, although fresh 
butter could be had cheap and in abundance. 

My wish to make use of the latter, and prepare 
for separate use my own share, might not have 
seriously shocked my companions, but I made up 
my mind to remain faithful to the principle of 
undivided friendship, and thought it better to suc¬ 
cumb to the experiment of my thorough Tartari- 
fication, than to fall a victim to the suspicion and 
tyranny of the Ccntral-Asiatic authorities. This 
appeared .anyway to me the wisest policy, as I 
thought, and not without some likelihood, that my 
only hope lay in the adoption of as many Turkes- 
tanic manners and customs as possible for my 
thorough protection in their land. 

Whether it may have been fear of my future 
fate, or repentance on account of my undertaken 
tr.avel, that disturbed my peace of mind during the 
first few days, is a question put to me since by 
many. Should I own it openly, 1 should have to say 
that all such feelings were utterly foreign to my 
mind. 

In the first place, the sympathy of my fellow- 
travellers .appeared to me a sufficient guarantee of 
.safely against aH possible contingencies of danger. 
Secondly, the burthen, the hard struggle for exis¬ 
tence during the first epoch of my mendicant life, 
had been softened in part by my previous hard¬ 
ships. Poverty I had known since my earliest youth. 
On the other hand, the charm of novelty which I- 
met with during my strange existence amongst the 
Asiatics, and expected to find still more interesting 
in the future, made me forget the troubles of the 
present. Thirdly, the feeling of vanity to "He 
treading on a virgin soil of geographical and ethno¬ 
graphical research, roused in my breast a sense 
of self-importance, and formed within me an am¬ 
bition of such charm, and so mighty a sympathy, 
that to achieve something in this novel field irf 
science I would not only have exposed myself to 
any toil and trouble, but would have dared any 
kind of danger. This consciousness went so far, 
that I often muttered to myself, “ There never was 
any European here. Here thou art a Columbus 1 
—a Pizarro ! ” 

END OF CHAI'TKR THE WFTH. 
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He doctor? 

doctor, inasmuch as I have 
attended the family for 
■m several years, brought the 

youngsters through their 
convulsions and measles, 
and just assisted at the 
introduction of a seventh 
baby. I have been up all 
night with the mother till 
the happy event was over; 
and now I must hurry off to see a poor girl w'ho is 
lingering in a painful, wasting illness, which might 
have been cured in a month if she had gone to a 
doctor in the beginning, and which I much fear is 
beyond everything but alleviation now. She lives 
in Chelsea, and thence I have to go to two c.ises in 
St. John’s Wood, one in Russell Square, and another 
right up at Highgate. A large enough practice ? 
Yes, certainly. Consider that there tire tibout half a 
dozen medical women in the whole of London, and 
not hundreds, but thousands, of sick and suffei ing 
fellow-women crying out for their aid aitdattendance, 
and it stands to reason that each of the former 
must have her hands at least as full as five out of si.'t 
general practitioners. 

But yet I am not a doctor? No—not. in law, 
either physician, surgeon, or apothecary. The law, 
as at present in force in England, forbids the giving 
of any such degree to a wom.in. She may study 
from the same books and in the same hospitals as 
male students, attend the same lectures and pass 
the same examinations ; and after doing all this she 
cannot take even the lowest medical degree open 
to a man. She cannot obtain even the least legal 
recognition 6f her studies and qualifications. “ I 
believe,” a very well-known physician told me, 
“that you are quite as well qualified to practise 
as myself, or any other medical m.in. I have 
no doubt that others of your sex are equally 
so ; but all the same you are a quack, because 
it is not allowed, and never shall be allowed, that 
you receive the necessary degree which, in the eye 
of the law, separates a doctor from a qu;u-'' ” 
Therefore, you see, I am no doctor in one sense, 
but simply an unlicensed practitioner ; or, as the 
doctor says, a— quack! So be it, say I. If at the price 
of an uncomplimentary name, jtfter years of hospital 
work, hard study, and general practice, I could save 
but half a dozen girlish lives, otherwise sacrificed 
to scruples of delicacy, which it is the fashion of 
the world to deny and ridicule ; but which, however 
foolish, do exist and will exist as long as men are 
men, and maidens maidenly—if I could but train 
half a score of women to a calm and skilful practice 
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Yes, I am their of managing that ordinary event in the course of 
nature which, as Florence Nightingale says, is 
“not a fatal disease, nor a disease at all; not a 
fatal accident, nor .an accident at allbut which, 
in the hands of ignor.int and uneducated women, ■ 
hospital students eiiually inexperienced and fond 
of experiments, and surgeons fresh from fever cases 
and post mortetn exaiiiiiiations, has cost more in¬ 
nocent and valuable lives than many a recognised 
and malignant dise.xse—if I could do only so much, 
and no more, I would willingly bear and assume 
the title of qti.ick, or whatever else ignorance and 
prejudice might be pleased to style me. 

But how w.is it some medical women—Mrs. 
Garrett Anderson and Mrs. Elizabeth Blackwell— 
have been able to t.ike a degree ? How did Mrs. 
Anderson manage it? Well, in this way, by being 
the Jirst, and therefore not so strictly gu.irded 
against by laws of regulation or precedent; by 
what men would call a “fluke,” in fact— I’m not 
fond of slang words myself. M rs. Anderson studied 
at a public hospital, went through the full course, 
not as a recognised medic.al student, but under the 
guise of nurse, was given private lectures and in¬ 
structions on all the different subjects by the 
hospital pliysiri.an, passed her examinations as well 
as any man, and took her degree at Apothecaries’ 
Hall, the lowest degree you can take, and that only 
available by virtue of the word “person” being 
used in the regulations of the society, without dis¬ 
tinction of male or female. 

11 was after and in consequence of this, th.at a new 
regul ition was enacted that no person not having 
passed the necessary examinations and gone through 
the-regular course of study in a “public and 
properly qualified hospital,” could t.akc a degree as 
a “registered” medical practitioner. 

Now, the College of Surgeons had already ruled 
that no woman should be permitted to enter herself 
as a medical student in “public and properly 
qualified liospilaL” Erpo, no woman can take a 
degree ; or log.illy sign even a vaccination certificate 
as a •* registered ” medical iiractitioncr : can— how¬ 
ever perfectly qualified by hard study, careful exami¬ 
nation, wide practice (all carried on under difficulties 
which would daunt nine out of ten men), and last, 
not least, womanly symp.ithy—obtain a legal right 
to interfere-for the rescue of her fellow-woman from 
the jaws of death. A hard case? Well, yes; I 
think so ; but not so hard on those who would 
devote themselves to the work as on the patients 
they would succour. 

What first induced me to take up the profession ? 
Well, in the beginning, I suppose, a strong innate 
taste for the study of medicine—what, in fact, is 
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called a vocation—and a great desire to be able to 
relieve the physical sufferings of other women .and 
children. No woman, indeed, who does not possess 
these two primary qualifications in a very marked 
degree should, in my opinion, attempt to embrace 
a profession e^cry step of which is not only hard 
and painful in itself, but made harder and more 
painful by the fact of its being associated so entirely 
with men, that they seem to think they have a right 
to drivQ.a woman from it, as they might a poacher 
trespassing on their preserves. 

When Dr. Mary Walker lectured in a London h.rll, 
the students of a large medical college signalised 
their manliness and chivalry by yelling at and pelt¬ 
ing her, as a lot of street-boys would pelt a wild cat. 

When aqother lady sat among a host of fellow- 
students in the amphitheatre of a great American 
college, during a most painful disquisition, striving 
to banish altogether from her mind the fact that 
there was any other audience present s.ive herself, 
and to take into it every particular which could aid 
her to benefit her suffering sisters in a future day, 
a student from above dropped .1 sheet of note-paper 
containing some offensive jest on to her arm. It 
lay there a second in the eyes of evei>body, and 
then, without moving head or eyes, or appearing 
in any way conscious of the insult, she just turned 
her arm sufficiently to allow the paper to roll off 
into the arena beneath. I don’t know whether it 
was the silent contrast between the woman’s dignity 
and the man's cowardice, but I am glad to say 
some of the young men in this case had the courage 
to hiss the scamp who had disgraced them. 

Nerves ? Well, I should think the preceding 
anecdote would have sufficiently answered th.it 
question, and proved Unit a woman can control them 
even in a most trying situation. If a woman’s 
nerves arc too weak for ordinary medical practice, j 
hqjj^ is it that, in the guise of sister of charity .ind 
army nurse, they can penetrate where the shells are 
flying thickest on the field of battle, kneeling by 
the wounded, or keeping at the surgeon's side, his 
poolest and most tireless assistant ? 

How is it that, as army nurse again, they can 
watch the most trying surgical operations, dress 
and bandage the most horrible wounds, and by 
their gentleness, patience, and nerve control even 
the outrageous fury of a delirious soldier ? Nerves 
are not a question of sex, but of will. They have 
been considered as interesting and feminine in 
women, and therefore women have given way to 
and encouraged them ; but, like most other moral 
and physical weaknesses, they can be subdued if 
the will be brought to bear upon them in sufficient 
strength, and a woman’s will is no weaker than 
that of the opposite sex. She may indeed volun¬ 
tarily submit it to a man ; but independent of and 
apart from that submission, it remains as strong, 
if not stronger, in every way. 


Besides, look at history. Pick out the princi' 
pal characters of men and women, and ask your¬ 
self whether the latter are remarkable for a warn 
of nerve, or the reverse. Look at Grace Darling 
at Gertrude von der Wart, at Lady Catberint 
Douglas ! Look how women watch beside death 
beds from which men have shrunk in horror, ai 
times of pestilence, when they have kept up theh 
own and their children’s courage while strong mer 
have sickened and died of sheer nervous fear. Boyi 
are naturally much shyer than girls; and shyness ii 
only a form of nerves. Train a girl in that respcc 
as you would a boy, and the result will be the same 

One of the cleverest professors of anatomy tha 
ever lived was a woman—Anna Mazzolini, he 
name. And 1 have seen the hospital surgeon an< 
principal medical man in a large town, turn whiti 
and shaky at the sight of a little chil^ in a fit, an; 
li ive to be “ kept up ” with a glass of wine befori 
he could take the proper means for its recovery. 

No ; nerves and 1 liavfe tried them by my own 
which were no stiongcrthan other women’s in th 
beginning—arc nothing but a matter of will am 
training ; and if, by over-fostering and weak indul 
gcnce, they have grown n,ore noticeable in our ses 
th.it is only another reason why to get them int 
proper training and subjection is one of the firs 
items in the •“ work ” of a medical woman. 

But about myself? Oh, 1 made my first ossa 
in nursing. I nursed a cousin, of whom I wasver 
fond, through a dangerous illness; and tlien he 
husband sickened, and I nursed him in like mat 
nor. At the end the doctor told me he had neve 
had so able and efficient an assistant, either in ma 
or woman ; and knowing my desire to lead a worl 
fill life, and that my father had always had a gret 
desire th.at one of his girls should study medicint 
he not only advised me to embrace the study t 
medicine and nursing as a profession, but gave m 
a letter to the head matron of a certain royal hosp; 
tal in Maijlebone. 1 went there joyously ; but a 
It happened the list of nurses was full. ■ The matroi 
however, offered to admit me as a pupil, and 
agreed. 1 wanted work, and I knew that was 
work for which women were especially fitted, an 
for which they were often disgracefully incompeten 

Yes, you are right, I was in every way a novic 
to it myself at the beginning; but I didn’t stay s 
long. I worked very hard, and observed keenl; 
for at the end of a few months the head matro 
remarked on my skill in attending to all reguh 
cases (the others, a proportion of one to a hundrei 
came under the medical men), and said she woul 
give me the same certificate of merit as would hat 
been given to a house-surgeon on leaving. 

Well, yes, 1 felt flattered. You see I did n 
know then how little real use such a certifica 
would be in enabling me to enter on the medic 
career. Shortly after this the head matron wi 
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obliged to leave, and 1 was left in her place, with 
the direction of everything, and with full authority 
to pianage. It was about that time that I began 
to examine and reflect on the abuses and mistakes 
in hospitals for women, as at present conducted; 
and to see the extreme need for It^ving superior 
and educated women thoroughly instructed in all 
the branches of medicine and surgery necessary 
in the rhedical treatment of their own sex. 

No, 1 did not stay very long at that hospital. 
After the head matron returned, I went to Mel¬ 
bourne in medical attendance on a lady who ex¬ 
pected to be unwell on the voyage, and did not 
care to trust herself in the hands of a young army 
doctor. After that I went to another London hos¬ 
pital for women, under one of the clever tnen of the 
day. He was very fond of his ease and social 
enjoyments, and he found it so convenient to have 
some one ott whose skill and judgment he could 
rely, that he gave' me private lectures and in¬ 
structions 'in surgical operations ; and left gene¬ 
ral directions that, instead of troubling him, I 
was alyvays to be called to manage every case of 
which I chose to accept the responsibility. In 
this way I attended many difficult cases, tr.aincd 
other women practitioners, and was in fact, though 
not in name, house-surgeon, for there was no 
other residwt iij the hospital. Indeed it occurs 
to me as jpOe of the trials attending the life of a 
medical wotoan, that she may study and practise 
anything, be the doctor’s right hand, or take his 
place altogether, so long, and no longer, as she docs 
not attem{it to claim the right to any recognition of 
her services, but will be content to keep in the 
background, and while doing a man’s work, care¬ 
fully hide from the world that it is done by a woman. 

After this I went to Berne, and studied in the 
hospitals there; to Florence, and did the same; and 
on returning assumed the post of superintendent to 
a district body of Bible nurses, where I had to dis¬ 
pense medicines and attend in gener.il practice 
over a thousand patients, among the poorer women 
and children. 

No, I don’t at all approve of women attending 
men, any more than I approve of men attending 
women. They are both unnatural and indelicate, 
one neither more nor less so than the other ; and 
you must enter practically into the subject before 
you can see how widely spread, thougli carefully 
smothered, is the feeling that such is the case, even 
among poor and supposedly vulgar-minded women. 

Have you never wondered why respectable 
females of the lower orders evince such a rooted 
horror of “going to the ’orspital,” and prefer even 
to die in their crowded, miserable rooms, than be put 
under the students and surgeons of an airy, well- 
regulated hospital ? There is reason enough, and 
many women besides lady doctors know it; but it 
is not a subject which will bear going into in a 


general magazine; though anecdote after anecdote 
might be given which would make even careless 
and frivolous women shudder and weep, to think ,pf 
what their humbler sisters have to endure bedm^ 
of a class prejudice, and because the very nature of 
such endurance prevents its being discussed in gene¬ 
ral society. They would do more than weep, they , 
would earnestly and unitedly demand that if—as is 
now proved to be the case—women com be educated 
to the same pitch as men in all things connected 
witli the medical treatment of women, provision 
should be made for such education as early as . 
possible. 

Such provision has been asked for—and refused. 
The result is, women go on asking, and both study 
and practise without it. 

' About one’s own delicacy of feeling? No, I don't 
consider that the medical profession wed in any 
wise injure or rub off the innate delicacy or refine¬ 
ment of any lady’s mind. It may give her courage 
to speak pKiinly on painful subjects, where there is 
necessity for her so to do. It may make her less 
tolerant with mock modesties and that false delicacy 
which is a betrayal and contradiction of itself; but 
to assert, as many do, that lady doctors must, with¬ 
out exception, become strong-minded, unfeminine, 
and coarse, is utterly and entirely false. 

I know a lady doctor living near me, of whom 
a lady of position, and a most ultra-refined and 
delicate woman, said to me, “ I had had a great 
prejudice against ladies of your profession ; but I 
fell in love with her at once. It was not her skill 
only, but the halo of gentleness and dignity which 
seems to envelop her, the refinement of mind which 
took the unpleasant taste out of even painful words, 
and gave me a feeling of rest and security from atiy 
shade of unpleasantness, which a woman seldom 
feels when entering into the subject of her ailments 
with a medical man.” ^ 

No; wliy some women accuse us of indelicacy, 
and do more to injure and hinder us than anybi^dy 
else, is because wc are too truthful. We will not 
pander to the self-deceit of those fine ladies who, 
falling sick of over-feeding and over-idleness, of 
dissipation and unhealthy liours, call in a doctor to 
flatter them in their weaknesses, and afford their 
jaded nerves the relief of a little pleasing excite¬ 
ment. Ask any fashion.able physician how many 
of these he can count among his regular patients 1 

Call in male professional aid if needed ? Cer¬ 
tainly. In any case where there is risk to life, I 
always offer to call in a medical man. That offer 
has been .accepted once ! Indeed, I would always 
in such cases follow the general practice. 

But here wc are at our journey’s end, and a bad 
case of neglect before me. Yes, I dare say I shall 
be up all to-night and perhaps to-morrow ; biit no 
one sliould be a doctor who has not trained himself 
to sleep at any hour, and at a moment’s notice. 
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IN HONOUR BOUND. 

BY CHARLES GIBBON, 

A^UTHOR OF “robin GRAY,” “FOR LACK OF GpLD,” ETC. ETC. 

CHAPTER THE TWENTY-NINTH. The State of his mother’s health rendered it 

IN THE SUNSHINE. j ncccssary that Baby should be brought up on “the 

It was a hard fight, but, as Ailie said, she “ war- bottle,” and he took to his milk with, splendid 
stled through wonderful.” Youtli and a healthy appetite, showing no interest whatever even in 
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constitution were good allies ; and so the doctor, 
who had regarded the case with such gloomy anti¬ 
cipations, was able to take credit to himself lor one 
of the most remarkable rescues in the annals of 
medicine. Indeed, he wrote to the Lancet on the 
subject, and ceased his subscription to that journal 
from the date on which his contribution had been 
declined with thanks. 

By-and-by Tecnie was able to sit out in the 
garden, oppressed almost with shawls and cloaks 
to protect her from the keen breeze. .She would 
sit lookftg at Baby being nursed by Ailie or Grace— 
she, was too weak to hold him often herself. He was 
a perpetual wonder to her ■. his smiles were glorious; 
his howls and kicks were inexpressibly comic. 


the grave discussion as to what name, he should 
bear. 

It was a very grave discussion, renewed many 
times. Tconie and Gr.icc had consulted endless 
lists of names at the ends of dictionaries and else¬ 
where , numberless grand names were proposed, 
but objections were found to all, and they came 
back to the point from which they started, that 
they must call him after one or both of his grand¬ 
fathers. But Hugh was not a nice name, and 
Daniel, with its unavoidable contraction into Dan, 
w.as almost ugly. Walter was not bad, but they 
were desirous of giving precedence to the old people. 

“ I wish he had been a lassie,” said Teenie 
! thoughtfully. 
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“ Why so ?” asked her husband. 

“ Because then it would have been easy enough 
to settle his name—we would have called him 
Grace.” . 

“ I would have liked that very much,” said Grace ; 
“but as he is a boy, we must give him a boy’s 
.name.” 

Finally, it was agreed that he should be baptised 
Daniel Hugh, although there was a unanimous 
conviction that it was not a good combination. 

Teenie grew stronger as days passed, and she 
was able to take long drives with Walter in tlic 
Dalmahoy gig whidi was .sent over to the manse 
for her benefit. It was a delight to licr to lean 
back, and st.are about her and before her, feeling 
the pleasant breeitc beating upon her cheeks, and 
inhaling strength at every step the horse made. 
Walter was beside her, and she was very happy, 
although she was often dreanting of the great sea- 
no land visible—waves rolling high, and the Chris¬ 
tina tossing upon their foamy cre.st.s. Then she 
would look round upon the pleasant la'lidscapc, and 
wish that her father were with her. 

There was the bright yellow corn, delicately 
tipped and tinged with green, waving and murmur¬ 
ing under the wind ; at intervals there were groups 
of cots with white or reddish clay-cdloured walls, 
covered with ancient thatch, moss-grown in parts, 
the rest embrowned by age and we.ilhcr; or 
striped with earth-patches where the peasant had 
been repairing the roof. 

presently they would drive along the bank of a 
gurgling stream, where a band of boys who had 
probably raced there from the school were romping 
.about, in well-patclied clothes, with baie feet and 
with breeks—when they had brecks •rolled up to 
the thigh, whilst they w.aded in the w'alcr, in their 
hands very primitive rods—made of a l)ranch, a 
bit of twine, and a bent pin—fishing for min¬ 
nows. Others were rolling down the bank, in the 
simple enjoyment of mere life and freedom from 
school. 

On the other side of the stream was a light green 
meadow, which had been closely cropped by sheep 
and cattle ; beyond it a rich golden plain of full ripe 
barley, studded with stooks ju.st cut; tins plain was 
backed by the deep green of a turnip-field, and 
beyond that was a purple moot land seen through 
scattered trees of dusky green, fading into a blue- 
black background of plantation which formed a 
dark line on the horizon. Overhead, the sky clear 
pale blue, with fleecy clouds floating lazily east¬ 
ward, forming into grotesque shapes fringed with 
bright silver and gold where the sunlight flashed 
upon them. 

She was unspeakably happy in all this sunshine, 
although she was so weak and helpless. The 
brightness of the earth seemed to reproach her for 

fain dark and half-acknowledged wishes that 


she might be taken away then in order to allow 
Grace to be happy. The world was very beautiful^ 
and Walter was very kind, and she clung tp Jjbth 
with desperate fondness. No, she could not give 
them up, although Grace was so good, and must be 
so miserable. r 

She was regaining strength rapidly; every day 
she felt belter and looked belter. During this 
period she became aware of the many signs of 
kindly interest in her welfare wliich were made by 
people whom she did not know, and to whom she 
had never spoken a word, as well as by those she 
did know. Friendly inquiries were made for her 
(hilly, and little offerings were left at the manse by 
rich and poor. 

“The house is just bock fu’ of jeellies and wines,” 
exclaimed Ailie. ‘‘ I diiina ken how they’ll ever 
manage to get through it all.” 

“ Tlicre’s a great deal more kindness and good¬ 
ness in the world tlian we fancy,” Teenie said to 
her husband one morning, when she began to 
realise all the stir and anxiety her illness had 
awakened in the district. 

One of the most devoted of Teenic’s friends was 
Habbie Gowk. Throughout the period of her 
illness he was at Drumliemouiit some time in the 
course of c.ich d.iy, always with a bunch—a “babb,” 
he called it—of wild flowers; and when he 
learned that she wtis up, and able to speak to those 
about her, the flowers were frequently accompanied 
by “ A Morning Salutation,” in verse of course, 
written on l.irgc blue letter-paper, in a big text- 
hand. 

Walter was r.ithcr vexed to discover in the 
course of these visits tlial Hahbic’s face looked 
somewhat haggard, his eyes restless, and his clothes 
unusually t.ittered. Even IJeattie seemed to have 
grow'n linn, and to wear a dejected look. The 
liappy spirit of the poet seemed to have vanished ; 
his loud laugh was never heard, and all his pawky 
ways of pressing the sale of his ballads were for¬ 
gotten. lie was a man oppressed with cares, the 
weight of which even his donkey felt. 

Teenie and Walter were at the door, she seated 
beneath the roses and lioneysuckle, hd leaning 
against the porch. Habbie dismounted at the 
gate, left Beattie to browse at the roadside, and 
advanced. 

“ I am blithe to sec you, mistress,” he said, with 
hearty goodwill, “ and I hope it’ll be long or you 
ever ken such trouble again. You’ll no care for this 
now.” 

He uttered this last sentence a little ruefully as 
he looked at the wild flowers he carried, and which 
this time, moved by some curious fancy, he had 
encircled with a ring of pink and yellow sea-fems, 
binding the whole with a broad band of thick brown 
sea-weed. 

“ It’s bonnie, Habbie,” she cried, with almost 
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childish’ pleasure, as she took the “babb” and 
held it up admiringly, “ and it was just uncommon 
kind of you to thinlt about them. This brings rae 
to the woods and sea. Thank you, Habbie ; I feel 
better and stronger looking at them.” 

“ I’m glad, mistress, that they please you," he 
said simply. 

“ But what’s wrong with you, Habljic ? ’’ she ex¬ 
claimed, observing his altered appe.rrance ; “ have 
you been poorly too?” 

“ No, no just poorly, but-” 

He stopped, awkward, conscious of the very 
dilapidated condition of his wardrobe, and ashamed 
of being there. 

“What is it, H.ibbic?” s.u'd Walter good- 
naturedly ; “ you are not the man > ou used to be. 
What has happened to you ? ” 

The poet made a wry free, and scratched his 
tousled head. 

“ It’s that fortune," he said, with .a f.iint percep¬ 
tion of the ludicrous contrast between his ap|)e.rr- 
ance and the cause to which he attribulcd it. 
“That—um—that siller Geordie Methven left ; it’s 
put a’thing wrang.” 

“ How so?’’ 

“I promised no to spe.ik about it, but I winna 
■hold my tongue longer. 1 wish 1 h.ul gone to the 
Laird when he said I might go ; but the writer 
Currie threatened me no to speak to mortal man, 
or he would drop the case ; and so 1 was feared to 
speak, and it’s just been a millstone round my neck. 
It’s waur nor the gasvvork yet.” 

“ But if you are the heir, as Currie tells you, there 
should be no need for secrecy ol any kind.” 

“ I think Currie’s a—beg your pardon, mistress ; 
I'll no call any n.amcs in your presence ; and 1 
dinna ken that I should mention the matter 
here of .all places, for you are both interested 
parties.” 

Walter and Tecnie laughed. 

“ Don’t be afraid of us, Habbie,’’ he said ; “ we 
have not the least notion o( contesting your claim 
to the fortune.” 

“ It’s no that I’m feared about; I would be glad 
if it came to you ; but Currie gar’d me sign a paper 
giving him power to do what he likes, and he’s kept 
me on waiting and waiting, day after day, expecting 
that the business would be settled, and 1 would find 
myself a man of fortune. But every morning 
there’s this ple.a, and that pleti, and one delay, 
and another delay, until I’m clean worried out of 
my judgment wi’ expectations that come to nac- 
thing.. Yet I canna gi’e up the chance. The 
craving fpr the siller seems to ha’e grippit me, 
and I can do naething but dream about it, waking 
and sleeping, and I wish to the Lord I had 
never heard about it l’ cah hardly keep from 
'calling him ill names, even in your presence, 
mistress, when I mind what fine times Beattie 


and me had afore I ken’d that there was a chance 
o’ my heiring a fortune. It’s fair ruination.” 

He was much excited in giving this story of his 
troubles, and there was a pathetic sigh in his voice 
as he lamented the happy days when he had been a 
contented vagrarA. 

“ You should place the business in the bands 
of another lawyer, if you think Currie is not acting 
ju.'itly,” said W.illcr, deeply interested. 

“ Aye, but though, what better would I be ? I 
ken nothing of the business, and the thing has 
grown upon me in such a way th.it I’m feared to do 
an) thing that might lose a chtince ; for I canna go 
b.ick to the time when I never thought about it; I 
canna be as 1 w.ts. 1 feel now as if the siller was 
re.illy mine; and if it’s decided that I h<ive no claim 
till't, it will be just .is bad as though they took it out 
of my pouch. 1 ken it's Liughable that a ragged, 
guid-for-nothing cicaturc like me should even him- 
scl’ to be heir to millions, but it was put in my head, 
and I canna drive it out.” 

“ But what IS the difficulty in your case ?” 

“ As far as I can make it out, it’s just this : My 
mother was one of the auld wifie Methven’s 
daughters, but I was born in an out-of-the-way place 
in the Orkneys, and they canna prove that I’m the 
son of my mother. Whiles I’m tempted to run away 
from the whole affair, but then I come back, hoping 
and hoping, .ind syne 1 take a dram just to forget 
myself, or to feel as blithe as though I’d come into 
the fortune. But I'll no weary you any more. I’ll 
speak to the Laird ; he kens the law, and maybe he 
can help me. Guid day, mistress, and I wish you 
had the siller, though Tm no sure it’s a good wish.” 

“ I'll spe.ik to my father too, Habbie, and if we 
can help you we will.” , 

“ Thank you, sir; it’s kind o’ you, but I’m 
doubtful.” 

He went away, refusing to have anything to eat 
(he w.is not offered’anything to drink). He did not 
go to D.ilmahoy that day however. He visited his 
acquaintances, got a dram here .ind a dram there, 
rarely s.iying a word .about his fortune, but feeling 
his burden lighten with each successive dram. 
Finally he found himself in the evening seated in a 
cosy room at the inn, surrounded by a group of 
fishers, mostly young men, who looked upon him as 
a kind of butt for their frequently rude mirth, at the 
same time feeling a vague respect for him as a poet, 
and as the po.ssible heir to the boundless wealth of 
the late George Methven. He told stories and sang 
his songs, his j^ass was kept well filled, and he was 
as happy as if he had obtained the fortune, or had 
never heard of it 

.Somehow he reached his lodging, and during the 
night he roused his landlady, shouting— 

“ Tibbie 1 Tibbie, woman I I’m that dry; fetch in 
the well! ” 

His miseries returned to him in the mOming. 
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‘ CHAPTER THE THIRTIETH. 

IN-THE SHADE. 

“ That fortune is a shuttlecock,” said Walter next 
day, as he was preparing to go out; ” everybody 
seems to have a game with it, and to feel much the 
worse for the amusement It wis lucky we never 
had tmydiing to do with it.” 

“Yes, it was lucky,” Teenie thought, and at the 
same time she remembered lyhat Ualmahoy had 
told her when trying to persuade her not to marry 
his son. It was curious that Walter seemed to have 
so entirely forgotten it. 

He left her in his room; he had to pay a number 
of visits to his parishioners, and then he w.is going 
on to Dalmahoy. She had to arrange for him some 
old papers, which were untidily packed in a deal 
box he had brought with him from college. She 
was in a dreamy mood to-day, but the task before 
her was simple and interesting, for it would help 
her to realise his life during his student days. 

There were old essays which he had written as 
exercises in his classes, or for the debating society 
to which he had belonged; his first attempts at 
sermon-writing; scraps of sermons and rough notes 
suggestive of other sermons ; the letters of old 
college comrades, and some wild squibs and carica¬ 
tures written during the contest for the election of 
the Lord Rector. 

They were very amusing sign-posts of the past, 
and Teenie felt quite merry in going over them. 
There were many ridiculous things to laugh at, and 
to tease him about hereafter ; many indications of 
wild notions which were as unlike the quiet resolute 
man who was her husband, as if they had been 
written' by another person altogether. What a 
trapsformation there was from the youth to the 
man 1 and yet he had always seemed the same to 
her. She wondered if other people had noted the 
change which had escaped her eyes. 

There was one more bundle of papers—letters, 
tied with a thick cord and crushed into a corner. 
The handwriting was a lady’s. She opened the 
letters with a peculiar feeling of curiosity—a mingling 
of merry anticipations of something more to tease 
him about, with a touch of regret tliat his past had 
not been all hers. 

They were Grace’s letters, written to him wnilst 
he wasstudying in Edinburgh, or during his absence 
on some excursion in the Highlands. 

Although there was a smik on her face, her heart 
beat fast, and then fluttered feebly as if she were 
in the dark, conscious of the presence of some 
indefinable danger. She hesitated to read them ; 
she fdt that it would be wrong to do so, and she 
began slowly to retie the bundle. 

It was very careless of him not to have destroyed 
them; most negligent of him to forget that they 
were in this box when he asked her to arrange its 
Contents. Perhaps it was not owing to negligence 


that he had left the letters there, but because he 
knew that they did not contain anything which she 
might not see ? 

She paused, pondering that question. 

The sophistry of the wife’s curiosity prevailed. 
She untied the bundle of letters again and read 
them. One by one the letters were taken out of 
the envelopes, read, and replaced. 

She did not think of the pain Grace would have 
suffered, had it become known to her that thpse 
letters had fallen into other hands than 'Walter’s ; 
but she did think that he had been cruel in not 
destroying them. Or was it possible that he could 
have been so blind and dull, that he had not felt the 
yearning woman’s heart throbbing in every word 
and every line ? Here was the revelation of a love 
so strong that under its grand halo nothing he 
could do seemed wrong; so self-forgetful that 
Teenie partly understood now how Grace could 
love him and yet surrender him to another. 

The foibles which he confessed in his letters to 
Grace were treated with tender partiality; the 
little tokens of success which he was able to 
announce were hailed and magnified with loving 
enthusiasm ; the few conventional words of affection 
which he wrote were received with eager gratitude. 
How utterly submissive to his pleasure was this 
woman ; how grand he must have appeared in her 
eyes ; and how cruelly unconscious he must have 
been to it all! 

Teenie felt that her love was very poor indeed 
comp.ired to that of Grace ; y'ct he was her husband, 
and Grace still loved him, and was able to care for 
his wife. 

She could not understand it at all: she thought 
there was a mistake somewhere. She was not 
given to tears, but she bowed her head over that 
sad record of a disappointed affection, and cried 
bitterly—not for herself. There was no jealousy, 
no angry feeling in her heart now ; there was 
nothing but piteous regret that she had marred the 
happiness of one who deserved it so much better 
than she did. Why, why was it that one so good 
and generous as Grace was, should have to suffer, 
whilst she, a weak useless creature, should have her 
wishes granted ? 

.She asked the question almost fiercely; ana 
then she felt afraid—felt that she had done some¬ 
thing unpardonably wicked, and, sobbing, wished 
that she had never been born, since she was the 
cause of sorrow when she wished most to give 
joy. 

What agony Grace must have endured; and how 
br.avely she had concealed it! 

Teenie dried her eyes, irritated with herself for 
such weakness, and then, very tenderly, tied up 
those old letters. Holding the bundle in her hand, 
dazed with strange thoughts and self-accusations, 
and her heart aching, she tried to think what she 
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could do to relieve Grace. Nothing, absolutely 
nothing i she n^ist just sit still with the knowledge 
of all the sorrow entailed upon one whoSe life was 
blameless, without even the privilege of telling her 
. that she shared her pain. 

She replaced thj letters in the box, and turned 
away from them. Since she could do nothing she 
would try to forget them: but she could not. 

Walter found his wife looking much paler than 
she had done when he went out in the forenoon, 
and she was much we.aker too. 

“You have been wearying yourself,’’ he said 
anxiously, and fearful of a relapse; “ you should 
not have overtaxed your strength. What a stupid 
fellow I am, to have allowed you to attempt any¬ 
thing Just now 1 ” 

He poured out her medicine, and tried to make 
her more comfortable in tlie chair. He moved 
about rapidly, performing all those little affectionate 
offices which relieve an invalid. 

Her big dreamy eyes followed his every move¬ 
ment, with a strange eager look in which there was 
much sadness. She noted that, although he was try¬ 
ing to hide it from her, there were signs of agitation 
on his face and in his manner. H ad he remembered 
about the letters, and was he vexed to think that 
she had seen them ? 

When he had done everything he could think of 
to ^relieve her, and stood by the chair anxiously 
watching her, she looked up at him with a quiet 
smile. 

“ I’m better now, Wattie; I’m always better when 
you are beside me,” she said ; “ I’m getting strong 
fast—but what is the matter with you ? ” 

H'e was disturbed by the question, and looked 
grave as he took her hand, patting it gently with his 
own. 

“ I suppose it’s better to tell you at once than 
allow you to worry yourself wondering what it can 
be. My father is in serious difficulties, and-” 

He stopped, for the words he had been about to 
utter—“he blames me’’--would have vexed her. 
So he said quietly— 

“ And I do not see how to help him.” 

“ But what are the difficulties ?” 

“Money—money—and money,” he answered, 
trying to speak lightly. 

“ Is that all ?” 

He smiled at the question, and was thankful she 
had so little experience of that terrible condition, 
the want of money, whether it be little or much. 

“Yes, that is all.” 

“ Then we can help him—^my father will do it 
for us.” 

Her face brightened, and she felt almost glad of 
this calamity which enabled her to be of some use. 
But Walter shook his head, as if her hopes were 
p quite vain. 

“Your father will not be home in time, and if he 


should be, I do not think he could advance Ae sum 
required—seven thousand pounds.” 

“ Eh 1 ” cried Teenie, in despair; if he had smd 
seven millions she would not have been more 
startled. She only knew that he had mentioned a 
sum too large for her wildest fancies to realise. 

“ How could the Laird make away with such a 
heap of money ?” 

“ He says it made away with itself. At any rate 
the money was borrowed on the security of Dalma- 
hoy, house and grounds, and it was spent. The 
Laird was not much afraid of being unable to repay 
the money when called upon, and was sure that 
at the worst he could renew the loan; for Mrs. 
Dunlop, from whom he borrowed, was one of his 
oldest friends. But several projects upon which he 
had counted have filled ; Mrs. Dunlop is dead, and 
her heir has just served my father with a terrible 
document called a ‘Schedule of Intimation and 
Protest,’ the effect of which is that, if the bond is 
not paid off three months hence, Dalraahoy will 
be sold.” 

There was a sort of grim satisfaction in talking 
thus calmly about a m.atter which was racking his 
heart with pain—a matter which meant the utter 
ruin of his family. 

“ And your father—your sisters—what will they 
do?” 

“ Who can tell ?” he said, so quietly, but with a 
pale look which filled Teenie with dread. He was 
gazing down dreamily at the box of old papers, and 
his thoughts wandered back to the happy student 
days when the future seemed so clear, and his 
energies seemed great enough to overcome any 
difficulty life could present. He went on : “ They 
cannot work, and I have no home to offer them. 
Droll, is it not ?—there is thatMethven fortune,which 
might m.ike so many people happy, uselessly mul¬ 
tiplying itself whilst a whole crowd of heirs are 
wrangling over it and making themselves wretched 
about it; and here are we, who might be saved 
from misery if we could only obtain a fraction of it 
I shall learn many wise lessons from that fortune, 
if I can only escape the mania of craving to possess 
it. At present 1 am sorely tempted to desire it for 
my father’s s.ake.” 

He spoke m much the same tone and manner 
as if he were reviewing a mathematical problem, or 
looking curiously at some psychological puzzle. 
He had not the least craving for the Methven 
estate ; although he saw how much trouble a very 
small portion of it would have spared him, yet it 
was no more than an interesting subject for reflec¬ 
tion to him. He was deeply distressed on his ■ 
father’s account; and he had been sharply reminded 
that the present crisis was entirely due to his 
obstinacy in marrying Teenie ; if he had only 
fulfilled his engagement with Grace—" an engage¬ 
ment,” said the Laird, “which ypur sense of 
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honour as a gentleman should have compelled you 
to keep, no matter what she was willing to agree to 
—there would have been no trouble now. There 
would have been plenty of means to clear Dalma- 
hoy, and to save it from that scamp who is a mere 
gambler on the Exchange of Glasgow, and who is 
either hard pressed for money himself, or thinks 
this n good opportunity to set up as a landed pro¬ 
prietor.” 

^, “ However,” said the Laird finally, in his grand 
magnanimous way, “ I’ve eaten my cake, and I am 
content; but then I have eaten your share as well 
as my own, and that’s awkward—for you.” 

His frankness and generosity were beautiful. 

These things running through Walter’s head, he 
was still unconscious of any regret that he had 
acted as he had done, although he could not avoid 
acute suffering in the knowledge that the course he 


had found it necessary to pursue should entail 
sorrow upon others. He questioned himself, had 
he not acted selfishly Then he looked at Tcenie 
and simply answered the question—he could not 
help it. 

At the same time he stooped down to the box of 
old papers; he turned them over tenderly, and 
presently he came to the bundle of Grace’s letters. 
He took it up with a glow of sweet and sad remem¬ 
brance on his countenance. 

‘‘Poor Grace!” he said, handling the letters 
fondly ; “ she was very kind to me ; I wish I could 
show her what an exalted place she has in my 
thouglits.” 

He was unconscious that Tcenie was watch- 
png him, and th.at her eyes were very wide and 
bright. 

ENii Oh LiiArTru nm thiktisih. 


SOMETHING LIKE A FIRE. 


“) seem to have dis- 

charged the ‘ Whole Duty of 
tkaKtaMBfes’/fl?” Man,’ according to John 
Murray,” remarks a St. Peters- 
•JilKlirKsSaflC friend to whom I have 

retailing my experiences 
•’j “I the interior of Kussi.a. “Is 

there anything left to add to 
the list ?” 

“Nothing that I can think of, 
unless it be a big fire.” 

“ A big fire, eh ? Why, you’re >worse than the 
rat that starved in the granary. Pm sure there 
have been fires enough this summer to give every 
tourist in Russia one for hinrsclf.” 

This statement, though rather “ tall,” can hardly 
be set down as a positive exaggeration. During 
the past summer Russia has been outdoing herself 
in fires, in a way astonishing even to those who 
remember the great conflagrations of 1862. All the 
joum.iIs have been teeming with fire after fire, to an 
extent which might lead a casual ob.-erver to con¬ 
clude either that the Russians arc in the habit of 
regaling themselves annually with a p.itriolic re¬ 
hearsal of the burning of Moscow, or that the 
entire nation has attained the condition of the 
Chinese in Charles Lamb’s incomparable “ Essay 
on Roast Pig,” among wlwm the only know'n 
method of cookery was by burning 'the entire pre¬ 
mises. North, south, cast, .and west, the public 
at large appears to have been amusing itself by 


lines, as a matter of no moment, the destruction by 
fire of “ fifty houses,” “ one hundred and thirteen 
houses,” “.an entire street containing several public 
buildings.” Hitherto, however, I have remained, 
like Gitleoii’s flcccc, dry amid abundance, not a 
single fire out of all this multitude having been 
obliging enough to come in my way ; but it is 
decreed that this delay shall be atoned for by the 
spectacle of a conflagralion w'orlli all the rest put 
together. 

One dreary September night, I had been sitting 
up late over the fifth volume of Count Tolstoi’s 
“ W’ar and Peace,” perhaps the best Russian 
historical novel ever written. I w'as just midway 
through the Borodino ch.aptcr, and had so tho¬ 
roughly enjoyed the lifelike description of the great 
battle, that it was little w’onder if it haunted me 
even in sleep. But I could hardly have slept more 
than an hour, when 1 was roused by a clamour that 
might h.ave awakened a rural policeman, and, 
rushing to the window, found myself in the midst 
of a scene that almost realised the visions of battle 
upon which it had broken. Alarm-lights were 
hoisted upon the tower of the fire brigade station, 
which was next door to me ; lamps were flitting 
about the courtyard ; the trampling of horses and 
the rumble, of wheels, mingled with the hoarse 
shouting of many voices, came echoing from below; 
and overhead, the whole sky was purple with the 
reflection of a fierce red glare that broke the dark¬ 
ness far away to the eastward. There could be no 


makiqg a bonfire of everything that comes to doubt of it, I had got my wish at last. I dressed 
hand, while the insurance companies of every de- myself as if “ running it close ” for morning chapel 
greq are repenting in dust and ashes. One could at Oxford, and was down-stairs and out of the house 
hardly open a newspaper without seeing announced, in a twinkling. 

in a careless off-hand summary of half a dozen “ Where is it ? ” ask I of one of the helmeted 
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figures in grey frieze who are rushing about in 
front of the station. 

“ Tootchkoff Bridge,” answers the man, and the 
next moment I am running at full speed towards 
the scene of action. There is no need to inquire 
further ; at the mention of the Tootchkoff Bridge, I 
comprehend at once the whole extent of the cata¬ 
strophe. The bridge in question crosses the Lesser 
Neva about half-way along the eastern shore of the 
island on which the Vasili-Ostroff suburb is built; 
and close to it, on the farther side of the river, lies 
an enormous hemp-wharf, containing four or five 
warehouses, and usually covered with piles of loose 
bales, in addition to the quantity stored within. 
Such a mag.azine of fuel, once fired, would make a 
blaze to startle all Tetersburg; ;ind, indeed, the 
whole neighbourhood is already in commotion. 
Heads are thrusting themselves out of windows ; 
voices calling to each other; half-dressed figures 
running about the streets ; and more than once, as 
I fly along, a fire-engine comes tlnindcring past at 
full gallop, the brazen helmets of its men glancing 
redly in the fitful light. At length, as 1 turn 
the corner of the street loading to the Tootcli- 
koff Bridge, the whole scene bursts upon me at 
once. 

The entire front of the hemp-whaif is one sheet 
of dancing flame, which, tossed by the rising wind, 
swoops forward ever and anon as if to overleap the 
very river itself, casting out a heat which, even 
across the whole breadth of the stream, is wellnigh 
unendurable. Beneath the deepening glare, the 
river seems to run blood ; the faces of the crow'd, 
looking wan and ghastly bcne.ith that infernal 
lustre, appear and vanish like ph.mtoms ; w'hdc, in 
the distant background, the tall lance-like tower of 
the great church of the citadel looms out through 
the rolling smoke like a threatening giant. Of the 
store-house in which the fire began nothing is left 
but a great heap of glowing cmljcrs, around wliich 
the flames rising fiom the. loose hemp lap and 
surge like a whirlpool. A second warehouse is just ! 
bursting into a blaze, and the engines arc working 
with might and main to save it, the long black line 
of the water-jet standing out against the flaming 
background like a bar sinister drawn athwart some 
gorgeous escutcheon. But all is in vain. The 
hemp within is already alight. The smoke deepens 
—thickens—^reddens suddenly—and up through 
the roof leaps a great spout of fire, with a long 
rejoicing roar, accompanied by a sharp snapping 
like the report of a firework. The rafters crack 
and hiss in the blaze; the “ chirr ” of broken 
glass is heard from the upper windows ; and right 
and left the ficrj' claws clutch at the adjoining 
timbers, till all is' one broad flame, above "and 
below. 

■Wilder and wilder grows the tumult. Engine 
after engine comes rattling up, goes thundering 


across the bridge into sudden darkness, and comes 
out again in the full glare of the fire—the faces of 
the men, and the very buttons on their uniform, 
standing out as clear as if under a microscope. 
What with the stifling heat, the fierce intensity of 
movement, and »the deafening uproar, my battle- 
visions are more than realised. Every feature of 
the panorama—the hoarse words of command, the 
incessant play of the engines, the helmcted figures 
running and scrambling under the red glare, the 
crash of falling timbers, the masses of men looming 
shadow-like through the rolling smoke—is in grim 
harmony with the idea. 11 is the escalade of Badajoz 
over again! 

As yet the great warehouse in the centre of the 
wharf has escaped unscathed, though environed on 
c\'ery side by a perfect wall of flame ; but it has 
evidently not long to live now. Flakes of burning 
hemp fall upon it like rain, and a long jet of fire 
from the nearest of the blazing buildings keeps 
darting viciously out at it, in stroke after stroke, 
like the .arm of a boxer. One blow, swifter and 
fiercer than the rest, at length gets well home ; 
the dark m.iss is suddqnly lit up from within, sparks 
and pieces of wood fly in all directions, and in a few 
seconds the whole building is in flames. And now 
the destruction has reached its height. From the 
head of the bridge to the furthest storehouse, the 
whole wharf is one great roaring blaze, the floating 
sparks of which shoot athwart the black sky over¬ 
head like the fiery rain of Dante’s “Inferno and in 
its ghastly splendour, the whole length of the quay, 
the dark woods that cluster along tlie farther shore, 
and even the goUIen domes of the churches far 
away beyond the Great Neva, stand out in a weird 
unearthly picturesqueness. 

At this moment—how or whence no man can 
tell -a fearful whisper runs through the crowd that 
there arc men shut up in the great warehouse— 
prob.ably stupified by the smoke, and unable to get 
out. The rumour speedily reaches the firemen, 
•xml the b.ire suggestion is enough to stimulate 
them to roiloubletl exertion. Half a dozen steilwart 
volunteers, with their clothes steeped in water to 
kei'p off the flames, dash into the glowing mass, 
flinging aside the h.df-consumcd timbers with the 
strength of giants ; but the stifling heat soon over¬ 
powers even iheui - they st.agger, scorched and 
gasping, out of the furnace, and sink exhausted on 
the ground. One man actually plants a ladder 
against the burning building, and mounts it with 
the hose-pipe under his arm, in the hope of giving 
it a surer aim. For one moment he is seen out¬ 
lined against the flaming background like a statue of 
I bronze—and then an ill-aimed jet from one of the 
I other engines strikes the brave fellow full on the 
i body, and sweeps him like a feather into the very 
heart of the fire ! Not a trace of him was ever seen 
' again ; and his very name is most probably tin- 
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known. Why should it not be? he was neither 
grandee nor general— 

* ' ** Only nn honest man « 

Doing his duty :** 

and' human life, like human labour, is cheap in 
Rttssu. <• 

And so, through the long night, the fire ro.ars and 
ragies ^ .and when the day dawns upon it at last, 
th^'is but little left for the destroyer to feed on. 
Slowly and sullenly his rage dies away in hoarse 
growls and gaspings, and the silence of utter de¬ 
solation now sinks upon that great wilderness of 
ruin. 

While the fire raged, tlie indescribable magnifi¬ 
cence of the spectacle made one half forget its horror, 
and- the ruin which it entailed; but in the grey of 
early morning, when the uproar and excitement are 
over, it is a dreary and hideous sight. Over the 
whole place broods a guilty silence, an air of hope¬ 
lessness and lifelessness, a blank unseeing stare 
from the gaping windows, which makes one feel 
like the 'accomplice of some mysterious crime. 
The great warehouse, where the fire did its worst, 
is gutted from roof to basement! only a few 
blackened beams, like the ribs of a skeleton, bridge 
the space between the smouldering walls. Over¬ 
head, the clear sky is blotted with creeping smoke ; 
while the ground is covered far and wide with half- 
consumed bales, mounds of singed hemp, masses of 
iron plating bent and twisted in every direction, 
charred planks and smoke-blackened rafters float¬ 
ing in pools of water; and around the chaos stand 
groups of curious spectators, not noisy or excited, 
but with a cool scientific appreciation which seems 
to say, “ We have seen the like often before, liut 
it is always worth seeing again.” 

It needs little imagination to transform the whole 
scene into a great battle-field ; the blackened ruins 
of the contested entrenchment standing grimly up 
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in front—the charred bales and broken planking 
strewing the ground like heaps of slaih, kmid tyhich 
the strips of scarlet cloth show like trickling streams 
of blood—while the helmeted firemen who toil amid 
the chaos might well pass for the few survivors 
of the conquering army paying the last honours to 
their fallen brethren. And that nothing may be 
wanting to complete the tragedy, amid the thickest 
of the ruin lies a strange formless heap, oozing out 
a thick, white, nauseous smoke—a kind of unctuous, 
pitchy cinder, from which the most case-hardened 
veterans of the fire brigade avert their eyes in 
horror. There arc five men missing this morning 
from the gang of the Tootchkoff Wharf, and this is 
all that is left of them ! 

Turning away in disgust, I suddenly come face 
t6 face with the Russian acquaint.ance mentioned 
at the opening of my story, who is surveying the 
dismal scene with the air of a connoisseur. 

“Well,” remarks he, with a quiet smile (he is 
a man who would make a joke upon anything), 
“one advantage of all this is, that after such a 
destruction of hemp it will be simply impossible 
for men of moderate means to hang themselves for 
some time to come !” 

So goes the march of events. A catastrophe 
unparalleled within the memory of man, the de¬ 
struction of three millions’ worth of property, half 
a dozen men killed by the cruellest of all deaths— 
and all this is summed up in ten or twelve careless 
lines of print and the passing jest of a dilettante! 
But the counter-observation of an old fireman who 
is working near us sends me away somewhat com¬ 
forted. 

“Poor fellows!” mutters the veteran, crossing' 
himself, as he looks askance at the shapeless mass 
into which five living men have been melted down, 
“ there’s little enough left of them now, but God 
will know them when they come to Him." 


THE FISHER’S WIFE. 



HE fisher’s wife she stood on the strand, 
And watched him sail away; 

As she waved a last adieu with her hand, 
He could hear her gently pray. 

He heard her pray—for she would not weep 
Till she saw his bark no more— 

“ God keep my fisher from harm.on the deep, 
And send him safe to shore.” 


She prayed and wept, and the fisher was kept 
Secure on the storm-tossed wave ; 

But she—ere he came back again, she slept 
In a green and new-made grave 1 


None weeps for him now, but at times he seems, 
When rocked in his bark by the storm. 

To catch in his dreams faint shadowy gleams 
Of a dear familiar form. 

He secs her stand on the golden sand 
That is washed by a crystal sea ; 

And she beckons to him with a .shining hand! 

Ah, yes, it is surely she 1 
She watches for him, but she does not wesep, 

And he hears her pray once more— 

“God keep my fisher from harm on the deep, 
And bring him to this fair shore.” 

F. Malcolm Dohertit. 
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important business is as soon after the meeting of 
Tarliamcnt as will permit of a truthful calculation 
of the public incomo. to the Sth of April, at which 
tlale the official year ends. In his statement the 
Ch.anccllor compares the income and expenditure 
of the past year, estimates the probable receipts 
and payments of the coming year, and announces 
in what manner, if any, taxation is to be amended. 
He concludes by proposing to the Committee the 
renewal of those taxes which are annual, and, as 
such, cease at the close of the financi.al year. The 
great branches of the revenue, such as the Customs 
and Excise Duties, the Stamps and Assessed Taxes, 
the Land Tax. etc., .are granted to the Crown per¬ 
petually, but the Income Tax must be re imposed 
yearly by rarliamcnt. The duty on tea, also, 
though an Excise Duty, is renewed annu.ally, simply 
with the view of obviating the recurrence of a col¬ 
lision between the I.ords and Commons on a point 
of privilege, which arose some years ago on this 
tax. The proposals contained in the Itudget are 
fully discussed by the Committee of Ways and 
Means, which is thus enabled to forec.ast the finan- 
si.al operations of the year, and so judge whether 
more taxation is being imposed than the anticipated 
claims of the country will render necessary. If 
atisfied with the arr.angemcnts of the Chancellor, 
the Committee assents to the renewal of the expiring 
t.ixes, or to such modifications of, or additions to, 
the pcrm.anent t.axes, as the necessities of the State 
demand. 

The financial routine of tin? country, then, may 
thus be summed, up. 'J Iic Crown, in the Royal 
Speech, demands money ; the House of Commons 
done, by votes in Committee of Su]>]ily, authorises 
expenditure ; P.arliamcnt, in Ways and Means Acts, 
provides the money to meet tlie expenditure ; the 
JCxecutivc Government, acting under the autliorily 
of the W.ays and Means Acts, applies the sur|)lus 
of the Consolid.aled Eund, after piovision h.is been 
made for prior charges, to the services thus voted 
in Committee of .Supply. Koch one of tlicsc pro¬ 
cesses has an importance in a constitutioiad 
point of view, while the system as a whole bcais 
evident marks of the conflicting relations of the 
three estates of the rc.alm, and of the struggle be¬ 
tween them. 

■ Thus the introduction of the liudget in Com¬ 
mittee of Ways and Means, and the renewal or 
modification of the taxes consetpicnt thereon, is 
in obedience to the great principle that all taxation 
without Parliamentary sanction is illegal. Again, 
tlic right of every member of the House of Com¬ 
mons to move amendments on going into Committee 
of Supply—a practice which has of late years been 
carried to such a pitch as seriously to embarrass 
the progress of business~is the modern form of 
the ancient constitutional privilege of making the 
granting of supplies to the Crown depend on re¬ 


dress of grievance. So with the Appropriation Act. 
As we have pointed out, the final grant of Ways 
and Means for the year is reserved for the Appro¬ 
priation Act; so that although the House of Com¬ 
mon: might, ft an early period of the Session, have 
voted the whole of the supplies of the year, yet, by 
limiting the grants of Ways and Means to such an 
amount as is necessary to carry on public business, 
they can pi cvcnt an imperious minister from dis¬ 
solving or proroguing Parliament.' These are ex¬ 
amples of the jealousy of the House of Commons 
in maintaining its privileges. On the other hand, 
liroofs are not wanting of a corresponding recogni¬ 
tion of the rights of the Crown. Thus no vote in 
■Supjfly can be taken except in response to a mes¬ 
sage from the Throne, and Parliament is not at 
liberty to augment the grant beyond the sum that 
IS demanded by the responsible ministers ’bf the 
Sovereign. , 

Reverting now to the prior charges oiv the 
Con.solid.ited Fund, we observe that the bulk of 
these charges, such as the interest of the debt, the 
Civil T.ist, and the Pensions and Salaries, become 
due fpi.ntcrly. Hence at the conclusion of each 
quarter there will be a considerable strain upon the 
resources of the fund. As a m.atler of fact, there is 
very frequently a deficiency at these periods. The 
question how to make good this deficiency ade¬ 
quately and economically is obviously a very im¬ 
portant one. The plan at present pursued is this : 
At the close of the quarter, when the accounts of 
the funds arc made uj), the total amount due for the 
interest of the debt and the other charges is calcu¬ 
lated, and the amount by which the balance in 
liand f.ills short of the charges upon it is ascer¬ 
tained. This dclicicncy is then made good by 
borrowing from tlie Rank of England, unless in¬ 
deed the receipts accruing daily, as the revenue 
flows in, should render the lo.an unnecessary. 
Stringent )>r('cautions .arc laid down to regulate the 
relations between the Government and the Bank, 
so that the former should not be able by borrowing 
indiscriminately to escape the control and authority 
of the Legislature. 

We come next to consider the question of a 
surjrlus of Revenue over I'.xpenditure. Such a sur¬ 
plus may arise by the t.txes yielding more than was' 
expected, or by economy in expenditure ; or, as has 
been the case of late years, by both of these causes 
operating together. There i.s some little confusion 
in the public mind ;is to the disposal of the surplus 
revenue in tlie Exchequer on the 31SI of March in 
each year. Many people seem to think that this sur¬ 
plus is carried forward to the next ye.aris account, 
and so enables the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
reduce or abolish certain taxes. But this is not the 
case. Whatever surplus there is at the close of the 
financial yc.ar must, under Act of Parliament, be paid 
over to the Commissioners for the Reduction of the 
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National Debt, to be by them employed in the ! 
purchase of Consols or other stock, which is then 
cancelled. , 

To the extent, then, of such annual purchases 
the National Debt is reduced. UuUwhile the sur¬ 
plus rcirenue of the year is thus appropriated, k 
none the less serves to show what amount of taxes 
may be remitte,d. For if in the coming year the 
proposed expenditure will be no larger, and there 
is no reason to anticipate that the revenue will be 
less productive than in the year just closed, it 
follows that taxation may be reduced to the full 
extent of the surplus, and yet have enough to meet 
the demands on it. 

And now, having seen how the Consolidated 
Fund is made up, how it is managed, and the 
measures taken to protect it, let us endeavour to 
see what becomes of it. What is the actual 
machinery by which the great total of taxation 
that flows into the Bank coffers day by d.iy is 
distributed amongst the heterogeneous mass of 
claimants on John Bull’s purse, whether the creditor 
be a holder of Consols, a Civil List pensioner, a 
private soldier, a dockyard employd, or a trades¬ 
man who has sold a coal-scuttle to a Government 
office. 

The sums needed for the Interest on the debt are 
transferred quarterly by the Treasury from the 
Consolidated Fund, to the account at tlie Bank of 
England of the Public Dividends, on which account 
warrants or cheques are drawn by the Bank. Pre¬ 
viously to 184.5, whole amount required for this 
purpose was transferred to the Bank on the first 
day of the quarter, thus swelling the private balance 
of the Bank, and to that extent impoverishing the 
Exchequer. This in turn necessitated loans from 
the Bank to make good the deficiency, with cor¬ 
responding charges for interest. But in that year 
Mr. Gladstone altered this wasteful system, and, in 
spite of great opposition from the Bank, insisted 


upon transferring from day to day to the Bank 
such amounts only as were required to meet daily 
demands. ' 

For the remaining charges upon the Consoli¬ 
dated Fund, for the Civil List, and for the Supply 
Services, the Paymaster - Generll acts as the 
Government banker. The army and navy votes 
arc managed by the War Office and Admiralty 
respectively; the Consolidated Fund charges, 
directly by the Treasury; while each civil vote is 
controlled by a particular public department, called 
in reference thereto the Accounting Department, 
because it has to account to the Auditor-General, 
and through him to Parliament, for the due and 
leg<al application of the vote. Each' Accounting 
Department issues orders on the Paymaster-General 
for the payments arising out of the vote under its 
management. 

These Department orders are either for direct 
payments by the Paymaster-General to the person 
entitled to receive, or for advances of round sums 
to sub-accountants, such as revenue officers, army 
agents, dockyard paymasters, and others whose 
name is legion, who thus become accountable fot 
its distril)ution amongst the actual recipients. The 
Paymaster-General applies daily to the Treasury 
for issues from the Isxchequcr, to enable him to 
meet the orders drawn upon him. The Treasury- 
transfer the .specified sums from the Consolidated 
I'uncl account at the Bank to the Paymaster- 
General's account, out of which the cheques of the 
laltei are paid. The Accounting Departments 
stibmit annually to Parliament accounts showing 
the appropriation of the votes ; and any question! 
that may arise thereon—such, for example, as an 
excess of expenditure beyond the Parliamentary 
grant—or any criticism of the Auditors, are sub¬ 
mitted to,a standing committee of the House of 
Commons, which is called the Public Monevs 
Committee. 


A GREAT ROBBERY IN THE OLDl'.N TIMES. 


« »T is a warm and pleasant afternoon this 
^ ^ 17th of April, 1874, as we saunter down 
, Whitehall on our way to Westminster 
Abbey. Past Downing Street, whose 
meagre proportions and secluded posi- 
* tion are strangely unworthy of its 
historic fame; by the new Govern¬ 
ment offices, which make us wonder that King 
Street could have been endured so long; and 
we linger.in the Sanctuary at the foot of West¬ 
minster Hospital Assuredly, nowhere else in 
London is there such a marvellous variety of 
architectural beauty as may be witnessed here. 


On our left, the Houses of Parliament, conspicuous 
for their ornate grace, contrasting not unpleasantly 
with the castellated outlines of Westminster Hall; 
on our right, the massive edifices of Victofia' 
Street; before us, the elegant column raised by 
Westminster School to the memory of their com¬ 
rades who fell in the Crimean War ; and, towering 
in serene contempt above the stunted and ugly 
west front of St. Margaret’s Church, like a monarch 
surrounded by ignoble courtiers, the Abbey itself, 
in hoary and majestic age. . 

The geologist, studying the features of tWs or 
that formation, will not unfrequently alight upon 
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some monolith, brought there by glacial action 
ages ago,. having nothing in common with the 
strata around it, an isolated memento of different 
climates and remote shores. And, contemplating 
this fragment, he may perchance be reminded of 
■deposits more prolific in interest, and more 
responsive to research ; and so, forgetting the im¬ 
mediate object of his study, may find himself 
absorbed in the dearer associations evoked by this 
relic of a far-distant past. 

Similar effects are produced by Westminster 
Abbey. Around it are all the developments of nine¬ 
teenth-century civilisation—thebabblingjParliamcnt, 
attempting always more than it can achieve, and 
doing indifferently well most of wh.at it attempts ; 
the hospital, worthy type of a benevolence at once 
sagacious and tender, fitted with every modern 
appliance for the amelioration of human suffering ; 
the police court, insuring, without military inter¬ 
ference, the maintenance of order and security, 
without which the complic.-itcd machinery of daily 
existence could not go on ; .and, surrounding and 
pervading all, the hum and bustle of active, practical, 
commercial life. And yet, to our minds, it seems 
that all these features of the scene lose their charm 
in presence of the associations which the Abbey 
recalls. 

We turn ghadly from contemplation of the present 
to the past—to those days when the piety of kings 
reared this venerable shrine—when the space on 
which we stand was indeed a Sanctuary—a place 
of asylum to criminals and vagrants, iinl, above 
all, our mind reverts to the long array of soldiers, 
statesmen, patriots, and 

— . ■■■—'** bards sublime, 

\Vhos;e distant footsteps echo 
, Through the conulois of time/' 

while their ashes rest in the Abbey. 

And now, quitting Broad Sanctuary, ard winding 
round Dean’s Yard, we enter the Cloisters. How 
vividly these black and crusted walls - in fit keep¬ 
ing with the chill and gloom which jiervude the 
precinct—recall the austerities of that old monastic 
life ! On these very stone benches, covered ]x i - 
chance with mats, did the novices eon tlieit 
lessons, under the eyes of the prior, or even of the 
abbot himself; on this very pavement, over wliieli 
* few rushes were sprinkled, were the monks shaved 
and washed. Their dormitory extended over the 
•ca.stcrn, and their refectory over the southern 
cKister. In this enclosure, in the centre of the 
quadrangle, they were buried. These windows 
wer« never glazed, and thus in a comfortless and 
often inclement atmosphere, the life of the ascetic 
brotherhood was passed. In this, the eastarn 
cloister, we stop bencatli an archway blacker .and 
more hoary even than the surrounding walls. 
Through this passage, the stones of which arc worn 
with the penances of many a penitent, we pass to 
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the Chapter-house. Here, in old days, sate the 
abbot and other high officials of the Abbey. Here 
the business of the Chapter was conducted. At 
this pillar in the centre, which branches out to 
form an elegant roof, were the monks assembled 
to m.ikc confession of their sins, and receive 
flagellation ! Here* too, for many a long year, met 
the House of Commons ; and these walls have 
often resounded with the clamour of secular, as well 
as of religious debate. And thus were curiously 
linked, in their earlier history, two streams of life 
so diverse in their character, and so marvellously 
different in their destinies : the monastic life, 
inflexible and torpid, looking ever on the past, 
clinging to tradition, and destined to decay 5 the 
constitutional life, meagre at its commencement, 
but ever hopeful of the future, and vanquishing 
slowly but surely the pretensions alike of priest and 
king. 

And now the .afternoon service is concluded, and** 
the clergy arc passing from the Abbey into the 
Cloisters. With all the potent associations of the 
Cloisters clinging to us, we enter the nave. A 
crowd is gathered round a newly-dug grave. And 
to-monow shall they l.iy there one who united in 
himself an unselfishness as great as any that the 
annals of monasticism have ever recorded, together 
with a practical sagacity winch monasticism often 
lacked. And when David Livingstone shall have 
been buried ncre, there* will be none here nobler 
than he—none who It.ive done more to “wake 
this greedy age to noble deeds.” 

In tins nave, too, his i pii.qih is even now written. 
To Ins right, near the west front, sleeps Zachary 
Macaulay ; and Ihe felicitous sentences which tell 
of the "intense but (piiet perseverance which no 
success (oiilJ relax, ami no reverse could subdue,” 
with tvhicli he too followed up the great aim of his 
lile I'ic fiecdora of the skive - form a fitting in- 
sriipti.in lor the great missioii.iry. Very clearly, 
.IS we stand by the grave, comes up the scene of 
his hi 1 ole and lonely death in that far-olf land, 
Ihe quiet “ iwioj luoining ’ to Ins attendant, and 
then the fc.trles.s and resigned l.ist sleep— 

* I ike OIK* who \% r.ijis th'* drapery of hi < ouch about him. 

And lies d'lwii i<» pic.is.mt dw titli*- ’ 

But we hasten to the scene of associations of a 
totally different kind—to mcinorlcs in no way in 
Ii.ninony with the sacred ii.iiure of the edifice, or 
with tlie solemn repose that perv.ades the Cloisters. 
I’assin;' up the nave, by I’oets’ Comer, tbrbugh 
St. Faith’s Chapel, we find ourselves once again 
in the vestibule of the Chapterhouse. In front 
of us is a door of great .age, bound with iron 
cl.iihps. 

'I'liere .ire two otlu r doors, also of massive thick¬ 
ness, in the cloister with which the vestibule com- 
rminicates; and these three doors all open into a 
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chamber, vaulted and dark, and supported by 
pillars of great solidity. This chamber, oldest 
probably of any of the Abbey precincts, is second 
to none in the wealth of the memories it evokes. 
Originally the private chapel of Edward the Con¬ 
fessor, it is noV known as the Pyj Chapel, the most 
notable “treasure-house of mighty kings'’ in the | 
realm—the old Treasury of England. Withi i, 
now-a-days, are kept the standard weiglits and 
measures. 

But no stranger m.ay lightly enter thit gdoomy 
chapel. Tliat double door in the Cloisters, through 
which only admittance can be obtained, opens bat 
to seven keys, some of them of great bulk, and 
all of portentous history. Hither, once a ye.n-, 
come the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the W.irden 
of the Standards, and other high offici.ils, to carry 
out the Trial of the Pyx—in other words, the test¬ 
ing of the current coin of the le.alm by Govern¬ 
ment, as already ilcscribod in a former mnnher of 
this Magazine. 

Here, formerly, were kept all the king’s je-wel.t, 
his wardrobes, and other valuables. Here, too, 
was deposited the royal revenue. The proceeds of 
aids and subsidies, of feudal rights and exactions 
of all sorts—the produce, in short, of the taxation 
of the kingdom—found their way ultimately into 
the Pyx Chamber. And what iccoptaclc could 
be more secure than the Cloisters of the Abbey ? 
what belter plan could be devised than to entrust 
the monarch’s revenue to the custody of men whose 
holy calling attested their siqteriority to tempta¬ 
tion, and the permanence of who.se .ibodo insured 
ceaseless supervision? Moreover, the .Mil-'ey was .i 
consecrated building, and, as such, possessed in 
the sacredness of its character and design, defences 
of quite as much value as the ni.itcri.il liolts and 
bars which builder or smith miglit furnish. To 
plunder the king's money anywliere w.is b.ul 
enough ; to plunder it from an abbey was a crime 
of no less gravity than sacrilege. 

The Pyx Chamber, then, h.is played an imporlant 
part in the financi.il history of this country. The 
solitude and gloom which surround it now, form .i 
strildng contrast to the bustle whicli pervaded its 
precincts when it was in d.uly use as the depo-i 
tory of the national revenue. Wc will, in ini.agin.i- 
tion, let the centuries roll back as wo stand in the 
Cloisters, till we reach the spring of tiie year 1303. 
Edward the First is king, and is eng.igcd in war 
with Scotland. , 

King Edward’s necessities have compelled him 
to resort to all sorts of modes, l.iwfal and un¬ 
lawful, to r.iiso money. lie has made his iron 
hand felt throughout the length and breadth of the 
realm. He has- wrung from tlie clergy half their 
entire incomes ; and when they have protested, he 
has outlawed them wholesale. In some parishes, 
bishop, priest, abbot, and monk h.ave neither bed 


to lie on nor food to cat. He has seized all the 
wool and hides ready for shipping at the varioirs 
ports ; and when merchant, and burgher, and noble 
have made common cause against his rapacity, he 
has appealed to the patriotism of the mob. 
Standing on a platform in front of Westminster 
Hall, he has-addressed the pt^ple. He grieves 
much, he says, for the heavy taxes he has had to 
levy on his dear subjects, but they were essential if 
he was to preserve them from the ravages of Wales, 
and France, and Scotland. And then tears steal 
down the royal visage, and he points .affectionately 
towartl-. his son ; .and the Archbishop of Canterbury 
weeps right loyally ; and the assembled miiltitud ' 
rend the air with shouts of devotion. True, it 
turned out that those who had ■shouted most wet. 
not taxpayers ; and the king had been obliged t<' 
eonfirni the Charter, .and promise not to tax the 
nation without the sanction of Parli<amcnt. Bu: 
the promise proved often .a dead letter. And now 
(1303) a lax of the ninth lamb and the ninth 
fleece has been imposed. Every townsman must 
contribute a ninth part of, the value of his 
movables. 

The tax is being collected with great sternness. 
Each town has to contribute a specified sum, accord¬ 
ing to a valuation of property made some fifteen 
years before by Edward’s orders. The sheriffs anti 
their subordinates arc bringing the proceeds of their 
collections day by day to the Exchequer. And. 
then, after being counted on the chequered cloth 
from which the E.vchequcr derives its name, a tall; 
is prepared .uni cleft, and the money passes int,i 
the custody of tlie Exchequer offici.ds; and, ni 
length, is brought by the Chamberlain, and placed 
in the coffers of the I’yx Chamber. 

Now if any arrangements whatev'cr of hhman 
devising could insure complete security against 
fraud, It wi uld have been those in force in the old 
Exchequer. A long array of offieials, a perfect 
c.ilalogue of oaths, a most olaljoratc system of 
check and countei check, a minute record of every 
tr.ms.u'tion, .1 .staid and decorous mode of conduct¬ 
ing Inisin- s-i, wliich despised haste and forbade 
error, these weic the ch.n-.ictcristics of the Ex¬ 
chequer routine. Bui in this instance they failed 
lament.ibly. 

The cxtr.toidin.uy wealth which was now in 
store in the Pyx Chamber, excited the cupidity of 
some of the inonlis. During the winter of the year 
1302- 3, .1 plot was matured for breaking into this 
cliamher and plundciing its contents. The ring¬ 
leaders of the conspiracy were Richard dc Pudli- 
cotc, a monk ; Adam de Warefield, the sacristan ; 
and .'Vlc.x.mder de Pershore, tlie .sub-prior of the 
.-\bbey. 

Tiicir plans were laid with most remarkable 
care and forethought. Knowing that many of the 
valuables contained in the Pyx Chamber were 
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bulky, and would not admit of removal to a great 
distance, they hit upon an ingenious expedient for 
concealing them near at hand. The enclosure in¬ 
side the Cloisicrs, now grass-grown, was then used 
as a burial-ground. . This enclosure they sowed 
with hemp, which, could in a few months attain 
such a height as to hide their booty. They intro¬ 
duced into the conspiracy one Wdliam le Feuerc, 
porter of the King’s Palace at Westminster, wlio 
was keeper of a house in the Fleet Prison, at which 
they met to concoct their schemes. Finally, they 
gained over the mason and the carpenter of the 
Abbey, so that they might have skilled assistance 
in the burghary. 

Upwards of four months were spent in complet¬ 
ing all necessary details. At length, in the first 
week of May, 1303, the attempt was carried into 1 
execution. In the dead of night, John the mason, 
and Adam the carpenter, broke through the wall ! 
of the crypt under the Chapter-house, wliich abuts | 
on to the Pyx Chamber. Richard de 1 ’udlii.ote ; 
and several accomplices entered, and forced the 
chests and other receptacles in which the jewels 
and money were stored. But the very magnitude 
of their booty perplexed the plunderers. Some of the 
more weighty articles were concealed in the hemp, 
others were secreted in the fields then surrounding 
the Abbey, or in a ditch which then ran round 
it, and on which there stood a mill (whcncc' thc 
Millbank of to-d.ay) ; while the smaller valuables, 
such as precious stones .and rings, were hidden 
about the persons of the thieves. But although the 
robbery appears to have been free from interrup¬ 
tion, still nuny articles of much worth, including 
the king’s great crown and three other crowns, were 
left untouched. 

On the whole, however, the plunder amounted 
in value to nearly two millions of money of the 
present day—a theft in those d.iys of liteially un¬ 
rivalled magnitude. 

The king was in Scotland when news of the 
robbery reached him. Ilis indignation and chagrin 
knew no bounds. And indeed, in the circum¬ 
stances wherein Edward was sitii.itcd, the con¬ 
tempt for his authority winch the crime nidic.ited 
was only a degree less g.dling than the actual los.-, 
of the money. In order to raise the funds he re¬ 
quired, he had had to humiliate himself before his 
subjects to an extent almost unheard of, and this 
robbery would render his humiliation useless. The 
Exchequer was simply beggared. However, no 
time was lost in tracing the culprits. Commis¬ 
sioners were forthwith appointed' under Letters 
Patent, dated 6th June, 1303, with power to inquire 
into all the facts of the case, and to arrest and 
imprison all persons implicated. 

The researches of the Cominissioncis rapidly 
produced fruit, d'ho truth is, De Pudlicote and 
Ids fellow-conspirators, in order to dispose of the 


enormous mass of plunder, had been compelled 
to open up negotiations with nearly every gold¬ 
smith in the City of f.ondon. Hence, when 
once an investigation was set on foot,. evidence 
was forthcoming on every side. In seventeen 
out of the cightuen wards into which the City 
was divided, some of the stolen property was 
found. 

Witnesses came forward who had watched the 
mysterious meetings of the monks at Le Feucrch 
house ; others had seen the furtive removal of large 
b.iskets by night from the Abbey to the King"- 
Bridge, now Westminster Bridge ; while Geryn k 
Lyndraper was proved to h.ave received a share ol 
the spoil from the monks, .and to have hidden it ir 
■Saint Pancras Fields. All the evidence criminated 
De Pudlicote .ind De Warefield, and these, with a 
large number of monks and their friends, were 
committed to the Tower or to Newgate. At on^. 
time, it seems to have been thought that personages 
of higher rank were concerned in the robbery, foi 
the abbot himself and forty-eight of his brethrer 
were included in the indictment. Ultimately. 
Rii hard de T’ndlicote .ind one of his confederates 
j made a full confession of guilt. 

Unfortunately, we have no information of tin 
punishment of the thieves. They had, be it re 
[ membered, been guilty of sacrilege, .a crime almos 
always jmnished with death. On this point i 
I may be that the door of the Pyx Chapel, duml 
! and inscns.ite though it be, c.an yet afford grin 
! and gh.aslly testimony. In those good old times, i 
j was customary to make a stern example of person' 
, who had been found guilty of sacrilege. Pou 
eni'OHrn;^er h's auires, it used to be the practice ti 
skin the culprit, and then, having tanned the skin 
to nail it over the door of the building which hat 
been the scone of his unholy plunder. Now on thi 
door of the Pyx Ch.ipel, which communic.ates will 
the vestibule of the Chapter-house, there are, as wi 
have stated, broad iron champs. We pass oui 
i finger along the edge of the iron, audit encounter 
; projectiug fragnnents of a horny parchment-liki 
subst.ince. 

: 'fiiese fragments have been carefully examined 

and aio found to consist of human skin— the 
I skm, too, of a fiir-haired, ruddy - complexionec 
man. 

On other doors in the Abbey precincts, simikii 
fragments have been discovered. They have beer 
said to be the skins of Danes, who were thu! 
rc)iaid some of the tortures they themselves in. 
I dieted. 

But it m.iy be th.it in this instance tradition is 
' at fault, anti that these fr.igmcnts constitute tlu 
j mortal rcinaiifi of De Pudlicote, or some of hi; 
monkish confederates, who thus paid the sten 
' penalty for the first and gre.atest robbery to whicl 
' the British E.xchequer was ever subjected. 
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IN HONOUR BOUND. 

BY CHARLES GIBBOH, 

AVTyOR OP “R«B1N r.RAV," “FOR LACK OF GOLD,” LTC. F.TC,. 


CHAPTER THE THIRTY-NINTH. 

FOR HIS SAKE. 

She was frightened at the niad impulse which 
StinM within her. Go away—where? .She did 
not Itllffiw. She might go down to the Norlan’ 
Hea^nnd resume the old life just as if there had 
beeit':^. marriage and no baby. But she could not 
do t|^ tot Ailie, with her plain matter-of-fact way 
of viewing things, would seize her by the arm and 
dra^|i^ bntk to Drumliemount. 

Sl^nwB i# a dazed state : thoughts quite con- 
fusdd^ aii^ uncontrollable : blood pulsing violently 
thro^E^ef'Weins, and the sense of a big pain in 
her breast which would presently make her heart 
bursi. But there was one leading thought which, 
like |[k air iit a fantasia, although often apparently 
drowned by the loud notes of the variations, was 
always present, and was the theme and inspira¬ 
tion oi all the rest If she could only go away and 
hide he^elf somewhere, Walter would be free to 
think Grace. If she were only out of the way, 
Damh Wishart would not hesitate to give the neces¬ 
sary assi^ance to Dalmahoy. 

It was a foolish idea, but she was in a species of 
frenzy, in which she only saw that her presence 
there was the cause of infinite embarrassment to 
her husband, and would be the cause of ruin to his 
family. Love and pride combined to urge her to 
any saoriiicc to serve them, and a childish ignorance 
of the world’s ways made her fancy that she had 
only to go away, and all would be set right. 

She was full of bitterness at thought of the 
quarrel with Walter ; and her sufferings were all 
the more poignant because she was conscious that 
she had provoked it, and had taken the Ic.ading 
part in it. But he had not tried to save her from 
herself. If he had only [spoken one kind word, 
if he had only crossed the room and kisseil her, 
all her passion would have disappeared, and she 
would have been ready to lie down at his feet 
and die for his sake. But he had not spoken, 
although he must have known that it would have 
been the truest kindness to have done so. lie 
could not care for her as he used to do, or he would 
have known that. 

Kind acts are the crystals of affection, the 
beautiful tokens of love, which lias no other visible 
presence. Clearly he did not care for her, or he 
would not have failed at this crisis to win her hack 
to himTSy some kind act or word. Morbid medita¬ 
tions are a sort of waking nightmare ; and with all 
the horrors of nightmare there came back to her 


just now the memory of that miserable assertion of 
the Laird, that Walter had believed her to be the 
heiress of George Methven when he asked her to be 
his wife. At that, Passion rose again, and she was 
ready to misinterpret his every action, from the day 
on which she had listened to his confession in the 
Witch’s Bay till the present moment. But Love 
cried out; and although in the storm of Passion its 
.voice was scarcely heard at lirst, the sound soon 
swelled, until it overcame all other sounds, and left 
her crying, only wishing that she could do anything 
—sacrifice anything to make him happy. 

And she could sacrifice something—herself. She 
could go away, and that would remove every diffi¬ 
culty from his path. 

" Oh, if my father would only come home! ” she 
moaned again. “ Maybe I could find him. Maybe 
he’ll touch at Lerwick or Aberdeen, and I might 
meet him, and bring him back in time ; or we could 
go away and never come back, and Walter would 
be happy.” 

There came a dreamy revival ot the old yearning 
for the unknown something beyond the horizon of 
her life, and she got up slowly. Her eyes were dry 
now, and they had that expressionless inward look 
of one walking in sleep. 

■She went up-slairs, and put on licr cloak and hat. 
SIic tied the strings very tightly. A slight cry from 
Baby’s crib, and she stood like one petrified. 
Tlicn she flew to his side and bent over him, feel¬ 
ing that here was a chain which held her fast 
to husband and home. Would she ever be able to 
break the chain ? Could she go away, leaving the 
h.iirn for strange hands to nurse? leaving him to 
grow up to manhood without knowing his mother’s 
face? Could she make this sacrifice, too, for 
Walter’s sake ! 

Her heart was cruelly racked by the conflict of 
emotions ; for Walter’s sake she would go, for 
B.iby’s sake she must stay. She swayed to and fro 
above the child, now bent upon the one course, 
ag.iin upon the other. If Baby had only wakened, 
he would have conquered ; but after that first 
little cry he had got the feeder in his mouth, and 
after a vigorous attack he dozed off ag.ain, without 
oiiening his eyes upon the yearning, troubled face 
of the mother bending over him. Tlie openings to 
the right path and the wrong arc divided only by 
such trifling ‘accidents as this, the sleeping or the 
w.aking of a b.abe. 

As she raised her head the room seemed to 
darken suddenly. It was only the candle which 
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required snuffing, and the wick was spluttering in If Grace had been selfish or unkind in any way, 
a ring- of grease. But, with her nerves tense- she could have endured everything ; but the grand 
strung, old childish superstitions possessed her ; self-forgetful love of Grace shamed her, and made 
the shadows in the room assumed fateful forms ; her feel that she had been mean and cruel. At 
she looked at the candle with a dreamy eagerness moments she felt as if she hated Grace for her 
to descry one of those tiny sparks on the burn- devotion ; even th^ child turned to her with smiles 
ing wick, which werS supposed to indicate coming of delight whenever she appeared. Next moment 
messages of good or evil. She saw none. all the rage was against herself for the wickedness 

She snuffed the candle, and in the bright flame of her jealousy. She only thought that they would 
which sprang up, her face appeared white and be very happy if she were away, 
cold. There was a shadow on the brow, reflecting She moved towards the door, and then tije 
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the gloom and bitterness of her thoughts. Ilow | mother's heart cried out .again. She swayed a 

very bad she felt herself to be ! how wickedly | minute between the p.issionate yearning for her 

she had blundered, and blundered with her ej es child, and the extravagant idea of .self-sacrifice for 
open! If Walter had not told her about Grace, W.aller’s sake, for the bairn’s, and for Grace’s sake, 
then she would have been able to feel that this which w'as driving her to despair, 
misery had not been brought about by any act She wheeled round, dropped on her knees at the 
of her own. But he had told her everything, and foot of the crib, her hands clutching the iron bars 
she alone was to bkatne for it all. .She ought to convulsively. 

have known that^il was selfishness which tein])ted “ Dear l ather, which art in heaven . . . help 

her to s.ay yes,.when she should have .said no. If me . . . teach me what 1 am to do, that they 

she had only had a little pride, then she might may be happy. W.altcr is very good and kind. . 

have said no. llul she loved him so very much . . She is va'y true and noble. Dear Father, I 

that she could not turn tiway from him ; and now have wronged them both very much. Help me to 
’*.« had come to pass that, even for his sake, she make them happy. 1 only want to make them 
must go away. happy, and I’ll do anylldng th.at You will for their 
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sake. . . I’m an awfully poor creature, but I 
dinna want to hurt anybody. Help me, then, and 
guide my steps s’o that there may be bright sun¬ 
shiny days yet in store for them. You who see all 
hearts, look into mine, and sec that I want every¬ 
thing for him and for the bonniejbairn You sent to 
me—nothing for myself. . . . Dear Lord, help 
me, and guide me.” 

She stayed a long time on her knees there, the 
past life and the many sad passages in it flitting 
thr^gh her mind; the wild act she meditated 
objMning consistency and justilic.ition from (he 
fancied regrets of her husband, and from her desire 
to do anything that might give him comfort. 

ShC'quite misunderstood him—raisundcr.stood his 
v.ords, his looks, and his sorrow—and she suffered 
accordingly. If he had only conic up-.stairs llien ! 
But he did not come ; and she felt, in her rapid 
changes of humour, spiteful towards him that he 
cpuld have left her in such distress without any 
cfEort to see her and to console her. 

She got up, not daring to look .it Baby, and went 
out^pf the room quickly. Down-stairs she halted 
at tltedoor of his study. Her fingers trembled on 
tbe-handle, and she listened. There was no sound. 
If he would only speak, only breatlie her name— 
one word, and she would be saved. But he was 
silent' 

She touched the door with her lips ; then a 
passionate sob, and she ran out of the house. 

He had heard the fingers'on the handle : he had 
heard the sob, and yet he would not move. He ic- 
mained with ,his eyes fixed upon a book, to the 
words of which they were utterly blind. His he.irt 
was very hard. .She had been cruel to liim--ciud 
to Grace; and his bitterest thought was that she 
liad shown this cruel disposition when he most 
needed comfort, when he most craved for loving 
siTnpathy, which gives cour.ige and strenglli. lie 
would not move. 

Yet a cold feeling of desolation creiit over him 
as he heard the wind soughing wildly round the 
house, mingled with the distant ro.ir of the sea. In 
the brief hush which occurred at intervals lie heaid 
that low piteous sob .igain, and lie w'as filled with 
vague unrest. 

Teenie was so fierce and impulsive, so rei kless 
of herself, that when roused to passion such ;is lie 
liad seen her in to-night, God only knew what wile 
or silly act she might do. Then she was so gene¬ 
rous—what pain slie must he suffering ! 

He got up hastily and crossed the floor, halted at 
the door, turned slowly back towards his chair; 
wheeled round again, altered his mind once more, 
flung the book from him and sat down, pressing 
his hands as in a vice between his ki^es. 

He would not go to lier at present; he would 
leave her to think out the matter for herself, leave 
her to sleep off the fit of passion, and in the morn¬ 


ing he would endeavour to show her how misl.akon 
she was. She had gone to bed, no doubt? he 
would not disturb her this night. 

He took up the book again, and applied himself 
to its perusal resolutely. His eyes wandered over 
the words ; mechanically the leaves were turned— 
the mind grasped nothing. Impatiently ho looked 

out half a sentence, then went on as before—Teenie, 
the iptarrel, the vague fears, dancing like tiny 
silhouette figures before him, and not a word of the 
book was plain to liim. 

A door b.ingcd, and he started quite nervously. 
Wli.it a draught swept in, how cold it was, .and how 
fiereely the wind lilcw ! Tlie air was full of strange 
voices, and the siliiuueltes bcc.ame more frantic in 
tlieir eerie d.ance. 

His elliow on tlie arm of the chair, he rested his 
cheek on his knuckles. This was a bad prepara¬ 
tion for the Sacrament Sabbath: to-morrow, Satur¬ 
day ; then the Sabbath. He had worked hard 
prepaiing the younger members of his flock for the 
Sacrament; he had given out the tokens, and be 
lelt iiimsclf now to be tlic most unfit person to ap- 
pfoach the tables. He made a stubborn effort,to 
v.'iencli lii.s mind into a better form, and failed. It 
was Teenie who flitted Ijcfore his eye.s, disturbing 
him and rendeiing all tlioughl, except of her, im¬ 
possible. 

lie did not bl.ime lier niiidi—he was full of 
sorrow on lier .iccounl and his own. He had made 
lier so miser.ilfii—slie wlio li.id always been so 
haiipy, alw.iys like a gleam of simsliinc, beautiful in 
herself, and a source of joy to otheis. 

Wli.Uever liis fraillie, or errors might be, Walter 
was tiioi'ouglily honest in thouglit and intention, 
always more anxious to sec the right of tlie other 
side in any argument Ilian to justify liimself. His 
love for lier never rli.iiiged. In all the troubles 
wliicli li.id come upon tliem, lie had never repented 
till' m.irri.Lge ; ills only regret w.is that she had to 
suffer with film, uheii he had hoped that their life 
would be so quiet and simple-1 

How teriibly lie h.id-misc.ilculatcd his position, 
and the ])Ossd)ilitler. of happiness wliich it offered 1 
JVtty squabbles in connection with the kirk, dis¬ 
putes with the Inritors and elders ; the pitiful need 
of pence, in spite of the most niggardly economy, 
which was a torture to him, not because he had to 
exercise self-d.enial, but because he had to deny her 
so much, and because tliere were so many things 
he wiblied her to liave. He writhed under this 
niiser..ble necessity, thinking of her. How many 
bitter iliouglils he had hidden from her; what 
agony he had suffered when her eyeS had gazed 
wistfully at some woman’s prize in a shop window 

•a bonnet, a sliawl, or a jewel—which he could 
not give her. He knew all about covetousness and 
the wickedness of it, but such a very little money 
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would h:ive made her so happy! Self-denial is an 
admirable principle ; economy is beautiful—in the 
abstract—but when one is obliged to practise it 
constantly, the heart becomes hard and miserly, or 
it suffers torture. 

Then he saw so many people rich and mean, or 
rich and merry,[[ncvcr requiring to deny^anything 
to those they loved, and a])parently not a bit the 
worse for their wealth and self-indulgence ; he 
sometimes trembled at the gloomy view he was in¬ 
clined to take of the distribution of the elements of 
h.appiness. But it was never of himself he thought 
in this way—it was always in association with his 
wife. All their troubles descended to the bitterly 
mean level ot a want of money. | 

He scorned himself for the miserable, condition 
ot mind into which he had fallen, when all the | 
noble aims and hopes of life disappeared, and only j 
the craving for money seemed to possess him—only i 
money seemed to contain the charm which would , 
bring back joy .and peace to his heart. j 

“God forgive me,” he groaned, “but money 
would have saved us, and I cannot help feeling 
that poverty h.is a shaq) sting. Wh-ll, I shall not 
try to cheat myself by hiding my head in the sand. 

I accept the fortune that is given to me, and in my 
own suffering I sh.ill learn much th.it will help me 
to help others. Earnest work must bring pc.ice.” 

A brave resolution, and his thorough sincerity in 
making it seemed to lighten his heart of some ol 
the gloom which l.iy so heavily upon it. Me would 
turn his face to the,future, and he wouUt rcluse'to 
look backward. 

She went out and ran down to the gate, flung it 
open, and stopped, listening. W.as that Baby cry¬ 
ing, or was Walter coming after hci ? No ; just 
the wind blustering, and the sea dashing wrnihfully ' 
against the rocks. U.iin was beginning to f.d! in ^ 
big drops. 

She dragged herself away from the g.ite, and her 
steps were very hc.ivy. She suddenly sl.irted into , 
a run, as if she were ea,ger to esc.ipe llie leiiipt.ition j 
to return. He would follow, he would overl.ike her 
.ind bring her b.ack, .ind she would be so over¬ 
whelmed with shame. .She struck into .i lield m 
order to escape him. But she halted, for there 
seemed to be a cry from B.iby which st.iyed her 
steps, and drew her back towards tlie house m 
spite of herself. 

How dark it was, and how fiercely the wind 
blew ! Then the vague terrors which daikness 
always suggests to the supci stitious - lobbers, 
ghosts, and warlocks — rose before her. Wh.U 
might not happen to her in that weiid ni.ght ? 
Above the din of the storm there was in her he.irt 
that faint baby’s cry, now low ,md pitiful, again 
sharp and shrill, dragging her stejis back when she 
would go forw.ard. But she was going to save 


Walter and his family j Dalmahoy was to be 
rescued from ruin, .and Grace was to be made 
happy. So she would be very strong, and she 
would suffer anything for their dear sakes. 

Then she would run again, looking back at 
interv.ds, and .sudtlpnly she came into collision with 
something. Her head came round quickly, and she 
could see in the uncertain light the broad cap of a 
man, his coat-tails and an armless sleeve fluttering 
furiously in the wind. . Robbery and murder were 
the least of the horrors which this solitary cncouqtei 
siigfgested to her mind. ■' . 

She droiiped on her knees before the figure, 
crying excitedly— 

“ 1 have no siller but a half-crown—I’ll give you 
that, and it will do you no good to murder me.” 

She fumbled for her pocket to bring out the half- 
crown, but the man made no answer; and she 
trembled, for silence is always terrible when there 
is much at stake. 

As she held up her piece of money, a broad fla^ 
of lightning crossed the landscape, and illumined 
the figure—the armless sleeve, the coat-tails and 
rags fiuUcrmg in the wind—and she gasped with 
the sense of relief she felt. She was kneeling in 
, supplication to .i “ t.ittic doolie ”—a scarecrow, an 
old coat and c.ip lied on to a slick—which she had 
mistaken for a man ol the most villanous cha¬ 
racter. 

She went on .igain, stumbling often, and trem¬ 
bling, not at the storm or daikness, but at the cry 
within her bre.ist whicli blamed her for what she 
was doing. Every sough of the wind seemed to 
give that ciy words, and they called, “ Come back, 
come b.ick ! ” 

But it was for their sake, and she would'be 
br.ive. .She would endure the pain. She would 
p.iss beyond lhat dist.mt horizon-line, and lose licr- 
sell in the mysterious beyond, or she would meet 
liei father, and bring liim b.ick in lime to save 
Dalmahoy from tlie .iiictioncer. 

The night and the storm .seemed to be in league 
.upunst her, they interfered so much with her move¬ 
ments, misled her so often, and so often tried to 
tuin her from her purpose. God hel]) those who 
were at sea on such a night as this ; and God help 
tier, for she was at sea loo, witlioiit comp.ass, almost 
vithout lioiie, .ind in greater danger even than those 
vliose lives were entrusted to the wind and waves. 

She hurried along, still halting, and then running 
aw.iy from the temptation to turn back. She was 
gom;; towards .Mjerdecn, as she hoped, where there 
w.is .1 possibility of learning something about 
the Chilli ind. If not there, then at I’cterhead. It 
w.is .111 utterly vague and uncertain chase, but she 
hoped for someiliing, and she did not know what. 
.Vll tliat was cle.ir to her was that by going away 
she would le.ive W.ilter free to be happy, and that 
her absence or loss- would it be thought a loss ?— 
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would induce Dame Wishart to help the Laird, and 
so help Walter. She was ready to sacritice any¬ 
thing for that end—they never could know how 
much she was ready ta suffer so that they might be 
happy—quite content if they would think of her 
sometimes kindly. ^ 

CHAPTER THE FORTIETH. 

AFTER THE STORM. 

A WHITE, wet morning, and a load sobbing wind ; 
the sm atill rolling in high long waves, but with a 
BkMfciaovement than during the night, as if its 
ftuy^ere spent, and these were only the fitful 
ti^htaavings of the subsiding passion. The sun 
great ‘shafts of fire through the mist, dividing 
|t into white streams, which slowly lifted from sea 
' ’nnd shore, .revealing the flashing waves, and rocks 
and trees and-grass glittering with watery diamonds. 

The wind penetrated the marrow of the bones 
wto a chiB, damp feeling. So Walter found when 
h^ttepped out of the house, and he buttoned up to 
the neck his black coat, which he had not changed 
since ycsterdayll visits to the parishioners. His 
4ace haggard and pale, his hand clutching a staff 
wUh nervous firmness. He found it necessary to 
grasp something, in order to help him to endure the 
pain and vexation caused by the discovery he had 
m^e. 

Baby crying without any attempt being made to 
soothe him, Walter hurried up-stairs, his heart 
beating'fast with fears to which he dared not give 
sh<^. He found that Teenie had not been in bed 
that night. Her hat and cloak gone ; that was a 
relief; she had doubtless gone down to the Norlan’ 
Head, to ’spend the night with Ailie. He felt 
pained that she had done this, which would cre.'ite 
such a scandal in the district; and vexed that she 
could have left Baby without any one to mind him. 
(He did not think that she h.ad expected him to 
seek her long before this hour.) 

But it was an intense relief to know where she 
was. He summoned the girl, Lix/,ie, to attend to 
Baby; then he put on his hat, took stal’f in hand, 
and set out with the intention of giving Teenie a 
good scolding foy her ridiculous conduct. He 
never doubted that in her fit of passion, just to 
annoy him, she had gone off to her father’s house, 
and he would find her there. He had hoped to 
meet her in the morning in a calmer mood, and 
ready to listen to kindly counsel and loving words ; 
perhaps the violence of her .action might render 
her the more willing to listen.' 

He knew nothing yet of the poor girl’s wild 
scheme, or of the devotion and love which had 
driven her to sacrifice everything—child, home, 
name—for his sake ! 

lie had only proceeded a little way down the 
road when he encountered Habbic Gowk, leading 
Beattie instead of ■ bestriding him, and leaning 


heavily on his staff. Man and donkey looked 
more and more haggard and weary than the last 
time they had been seen. 

“ It’s that fortune,” growled Habbie, looking wist¬ 
fully at his faithful companion ; “even the brute- 
beast kens what a vexation of spirit it is, and is 
just dwining awa’ like myself. But I’ll pay that 
writer Cume out yet if he doesna get it for me !’’ 

So, in pity for Beattie, he walked instead of 
riding. As soon as he saw Walter, he saluted 
him— 

“ Good morning, minister ; I’m rcaltglad to see 
you out alre.ady. I suppose you’re going down to 
help the folk; they’re in sare trouble, and I was 
just coining up to tell you. It’s been a wild night, 
and a heap o’ the boats were out; twa o’ them 
have come haine keel upmaist and a’ bashed. 
Red Sandy’s was ano of them, and there’s a wife 
with four bairns to sing wae’s me for him. The 
salmon-stakes have been broken down, and there, 
is nac s.aying what harm has been dohe. There’s 
mony folk will feel the losses of last night as long’s 
they live.” 

Walter felt that he was one of them, for he had, 
lost the peace of his home. He glanced down 
towards Rowanden, and as the mist lifted from the 
shore, he saw women and bairns, old men, and a 
few of the younger ones who had been by some 
fortunate circumstance restrained from venturing 
out to se.i during the night, moving about excitedly 
on the rocks and sands. 

Me understood what it meant, and he did not 
hesitate a moment; his own business muSt wait: 
his duty was to be down there amongst the afflictea 
people, striving to help them by words and acts, 
to save all ivlio could be saved, and to comfort 
those who wcic mourning. 

“Thank you, Ilabbic,” he .s.aid. And he went 
off with long rapid strides, which soon left the 
poet and Beattie far behind him. 

The boom of the sea rolled over the people as 
they ru.shed about in wild confusion, beating their 
hands against the air, striving to do something 
that might help those .whom they loved, and yet 
bitterly conscious of their powerlessncss. The cold 
green waves lashed the shore, and their retiring 
murmur seemed to mock the cries of pain of which 
they were the cause. 

“Oh, minister! can you no help us?” cried 
Buckie Willie's wife, rushing up to him with dis¬ 
hevelled hair; “ my man’s out, and there’s no sign 
of his boat yet. He was cankered when laid up 
with the rheumatics, but he was a guid man for a’ 
that; and there’s our bairns and his mither to fend 
for. Will not the Lord help us ?” 

“We must hope for the best and do our best,” 
was the grave answer; “ very likely your man has 
been obliged to put im at some other port, and 
you’ll have news of him during the day.” 
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“Maybe that’s it, minister, I’ll no doubt your 
word; but it’s cauld and eerie waiting for the 
news.” And the woman shuddered as she drew 
her children round her, the little ones staring in 
wonder at their mother’s anguish, the eldest rushing 
about the beach, gathering scraps of wreck which 
were cast tip by ih'e water. Maybe the boy played 
with a bit of his dead father’s tackle. 

“ It’s been terrible work yon, sir,” s,iid Tak’-it- 
easy Davie, who with his usu.al luck had spent 
the night comfortably in bed; he^odded towards 
the sea as he spoke. “ I’se warrant it’ll take two 
or three thousand to replace the tackle that’s been 
lost, to say nothing o’ the lives and the fish. 
There’s a heap o’ fine salmon lying up there, but a’ 
bashed and useless. It’s been a bad night for fish 
and folk.” 

Walter assented to that practical view of matters, 
and passed on to a group standing near the edge 
of the 'water. There were several old men, a 
number of women, and, behind, white-headed half- 
dressed bairns, striving to get a glimpse of the 
something the elders were all bending over. 

It was Red Sandy, who had been washed ashore, 
much cut by the rocks, and one of the men was 
covering the body with an old sail. 

“ We’ve done our best, sir,” said Mysie Keith, as 
Walter approached and way was made for him 
(as usual, she had been first on the scene of trouble, 
and was supporting the head of the man); “ but it’s 
a’ by, and there’s no hdp for him in this world. 
Speak to his wife.” 

Mysie drew the sail over the face, and bade the 
men carry him up to his house. 

She moved quietly away, to see where help might 
be most needed next. 

The wife was standing dull and stupitied, looking 
6a ; two children clinging in terror to her skirts ; 
two others standing a little way olT, pressing then- 
knuckles into their eyes, crying, they did not know 
why, and wondering why “ father ” was lying there 
so quiet with all the folk gathered about him. 

'Walter took the woman by the arm, and gently 
led her away from the place as the men prepared 
to lift the body. 

“ You have a heavy sorrow to bear,” said Walter; 
“ but God will help you.” 

“ He would need,” muttered the woman, soiiie- 
what dourly ; “ there are four bairns to feed.” 

It was one of Walter’s principles never to attempt 
to detij' the apparently unmerited hardships with 
which people were often afflicted. He could not 
use the conventional phrases of consolation. He 
said outright, “Yes, it is bad—it is terrible, and 
the cries of agony are natur.al and necessary. But 
only have faith, and resignation will soon come 
You must suffer, and you must cry ; that is a relief. 
Have faith, and by-and-by you will find happiness ; 
the suffering ofily endures a little while.” 


So he did not tell her that she must not grieve, 
but that she must try to get "over her grief as 
quickly as possible for the sake of her bairns. 
Since it was His will to leave her their only guar¬ 
dian, she must endeavour to do her duty faithfully. 

There was a simple earnestness in his manner, 
a sympathy in fiis low voice, which reached the 
woman’s heart, and she was comforted a little ; she 
would remember his words in a few days, and find 
strength in them. 

But he had a difficult task to perform he 
moved about from one to the other where ifterc 
was a voice heard, lamentation and weepiag’md 
great mourning ; Rachel weeping for her children, 
.ind refusing to be comforted because, they were 
not.” 

Suddenly there was a loud shout of, jay,-,. Threof 
boats were seen in the distance beating -towards 
the haven. : , 

The shout of joy recalled Walter to his own 
anxiety ; but he resolutely put it away fraiA faila{ 
or rather he endured the pain, and went on Steadily 
with his work. 

“ That’s my man! ” shrieked Muckle Jean Houston,, 
almost rushing into the water ; “ I ken him by ^ 
newly-barked sail. He’s safe, he’s safe 1 the Lord 
bo praised !" 

She had been married only a few weeks, and she 
was frantic with joy at his escape. 

“ And that’s my Donald, yonder!" cried old Meg 
Carnoustie, whose thin white hair floated in the 
wind ; “ that’s my bairn ; I ken by the white patch 
in the sail; I put it in wi’ my ain hands. My bairn 
is safe ! oh, God be thanked !” 

The young wife and the aged mother were in 
their happiness selfishly indifferent to the agonies 
of those around them. They rushed to the farthest 
point of land, followed by others, to be ready to 
give any assistance that might be in their power. 

“ And yon is Gleyed Tam wi’ the smsmk rig,” 
said Peg Johnstone quietly, but with sufficient 
interest to warrant the suspicion that she felt a 
great deal more pleasure than she chose to display. 

The boats tacked to windward of the Vfreclser: 
the eyes of those who watched starting 4n the 
sockets, hands reached out, straining towards thb 
men in eagerness to help. The water rushed up to 
the knees of the women and men who stCod in 
front. The interest of all was concentrated for the 
moment upon the three boats, and personal affiic- 
Lion and fears were forgotten. 

A sudden silence fell upon the crowd. Muckle 
Jean Houston’s man, Donald Carnoustie, Gleyed 
I'am, and their crews seemed to represent all that 
the folk of Rowanden had at stake, although twenty 
boats had gone out. 

They passed the Wrecker—a long breath of 
relief, that was almost a groan, escaped from the 
crowd. They crossed the bar^nd ran in shore 
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.safely. The boats were seized by ca"cr hands and 
dragged up the 'beach before one of the crews 
could spring out. Then all the men were sur- 
loanded by friends j voices lose loud, joyful, and 
sad. The interest bec.ime .ig.nn ])crsnn>al, and 
women and men shrieked out in(^uiries for the loved 
ones who Ijad not returned. The boats liad been 
separkted by the storm ; each had m.tde for the 
the skipper thought he lud most chance 
of lfra#hing ; others had gone down in sight of theii 
cd|ua<ies, who were powerless to help them. All 
and tackle of every description had been 
hut a portion of them might lx recovered by 
government lugger which had put out foi the 
Jlftshiag-ground to render what assist.ancc miglit bo 

I in ^ power, A few boats would be picked iij), .md 
IttWribl*! bne Or two drews who h.id man.tgcd to beat 
about 'ahd keep their crafts afloat; others would be 

3 , of from different stations ; but the losses 
be heavy in any case. 

'^Gloyed Tam, thp water dripping from him and 
fqrmiilg a pool round his feet whenever he halted, 
made Ms way to Mysic Keith 
» For God’s sake, Mysic,” he said hoarsely—and 
Jbe ugliness of hi? f.ioe did not mar its expression 
M deep sorrow, a jd of humble gratitude for his own 
escape—“ speak io Buckie Willie’s wife. She’s 
standing yonder #i’ the bairns, saying never a word 
whema* the folk arc clattering. Try and clieci her 
—she keias that he was next to me when we gacd 
o«c' ‘ . f 

** ASid is he no to come limnc ?” 

'’**No; his boat capsi/cd no tlncc yards fiom me. 
I could not do any thing. 1 saw' him in the water 
holding up his laddie, Jock, in his .arms, and fechlm’ 
wi’ the waves to save the loon He 4ij;ld lum up 
when he was going down himself. He was making 
for our boat, and I watched to get hold o’ him. lie 
was gey ne.ar us too ; but the laJdic roiil.lu i soom 
like his father ; and I just heard Buckie 
‘ It’s God’s will,’ and there w.as ,i big wa\’e, and I 
never saw them again. Try and cheer her, piiir 
sowl; her that slie’ll no w'ant as 1 lug .i. I ha’o 
a'bite to sliare wi’ her and the bairn 
J^ysia bowed her head and went on i to the w nm.in, 
to discharge the task for which her own suffering 


I qualified her. She took the youngest b.iiin in liei 
aims ; bade the other children follow ; then she 
seized the dumb woman by the arm and led het up 
to the trtmcottage. The kittle was hanging over 
the flic- pi u ed a link lower on the chain bclou 
she had gone out, so th.it it might be ready on hci 
return fiom that sad quest whith had no end and 
no coinfoi t foi herself, save that she could comfort 
others. .Six in ide tea for the w'idow; and presently, 
without a wou! spoken, the wom.in comprohcnile ’ 
th.il she had lost hii husband and her eldest born. 

I On tlx biaih at Kosvand'en tliere were women 
‘ who had been, ihirin , tlie n ght, dejirived of husband 
! .uid cliiklien , childicn wlio were now fathciless 
and old men who.,e m.iinstays in life had been 
t.ikcn fiom them. 

And Waltei woikcd earnestly amongst them ■ 
spe.ikmg to each those homely wnuls of comfoit 
and hope which sctin so commonplace and dull to 
us whin wc aie well .md happy, but are full of 
sjnqi.itlietic mcanin ; and consolation when wo arc 
in soiiow. All his own troubles were foigotten, 
and win ii lememlxu J they seemed to be insignifi¬ 
cant in view of llic desprir which he cnrountcied 
hcic amongst hi, pirisliioncrs. So he worked, 
devotidly .md losm’ly, and m.iny hearts were 
lightened, m.iny vicious thoughts corrected by Ins 
vvoids and acts of simiile kindness. Some who 
wouldlnvc been ic.ulyto “cutse God and the,” 
wcic softened and helped to bear their burden. 

Ailie c.iine down from the Norl.in’ Head to see 
whal w as going on, and to do what she could for the 
suffeieis Waltoi s.iw' her, and the storm in his 
home came b.uk to lum. He could not restrain 
himsdf—he ran towaids hei with the breathless 
question— 

“ Did Ti enie send you for me ?” 

‘•Tcinie —1 have not seen her since yesterday 
forenoon ! ’ 

Not seen hei ?—was she not with you hist 
night 

‘ \Vi’ me ?—no ; what g.irs you sjiicr such a ridi¬ 
culous question. .She was at li.iiiie.” 

He stood dumbsti irken, his Ixands cle^clx 
bewikieiod and stuiiified. 

1 NI> 01 l IIII I UK THE F0I.11BTH. 


AN AU.STRAL 

■ tTWEF.N % yc'.ars lyqz and 1709, 
two very peculiar and hitherto un¬ 
known animals were added to the 
lists of naturalists. In llic first-men¬ 
tioned year the Echidtta, or Poi cu- 
pine Ant-eater, of Australia and Van 
Diemen’s Land,-was dcsciibed by 
Dr. Shaw, a naturalist of some repute; 'and, in I799 
a still more curious and extraordinary form, belong- 


IAN FRUtNO. 

J mg to the same gioup as the Fihidna, was'brought 
undci the iiolu e of the scientific world by the s.ame 
natui.ilxt. This lattci animal was at first named 
tlic riiilyliiis, and fiom its singular conformation 
.md stiange stiucture. it at once received the 
eainest aUciition of zoologists both at home and 
abioad. A crealuf'e icscmblmg an otter in size 
and in general appearance; its body covered with 
a short'fur of btownish hue; its tail broad and 
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“jiUtKS IHIWNUANIJ O.s lllbWAVti.” 


S LONE : and the golden waters “ Babette ! Babette !” the mother calls, 

Are rippling to the west. Far up above the strand. 

And the chime from Saint Roche’s belfry “ Bring in your father’s nets, my child, 

Dies on the ocean’s breast; And lend your little hand 

And the dimpled waves are rocking To turn the wheel; nor linger there 

The fishers’ barques to rest. So long upon the Sana. 

246-Vol. IX. 
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Tlie sun is sinkinfj to tlie sea 
In crimson robes and gold ; 

A chilly breath the ocean stirs, 

And roughs her ringlet’s gold. 

It feels to her like a farewell kiss 
From lips now dead and cdld. 

The yellow light is on the wall, 

The sea-wall old and grey, 

With weed and lichen mantled all 
In sober-hued array. 

children on the pier above 
*' Are laughing in their play. 

The quaint, old, rod-roofed, clustered town 
Looks downward on the wave ; 

That sea from which her wistful e\c 
Some answer seems to crave ; 

That sea which took her love away 
And gave him back a grave. 

Oh, eyes that once so lightly laughed ! 

Oh, sad, sweet lips apart! 

Once crushed with passionate kisses when 


He held her on his heart, 

That day she stood this wall beneath 
To see her lover start; 

To say .again the last “ God speed,"’ 

And wave her ’kerchief white. 

And smile in hope-^Ah !‘God, who raised 

Those breakers wild and white. 

And bade the tempests to arise 
And rage that livelong night. 

And smote the little quiv’ring barque, 

And tore the planks in twain— 

Deal gently with the broken hca 
Of her who all in vain 
Poured out her soul in fervent prayer 
Her love to see again. 

Nay, not in vain 1 The morning dawned. 
The sunshine glittered fair. 

And bathed in light a battered corpse, 

A gleam of golden hair— 

God only heard the cry of her 
Who found him lying there 

Theo. Gu t. 



MY EARLY ADVENTURES. 

AN AUTOlllOGRAfUICAL SKETCH, IIV AKMINIUS VAMIlltRY. 
CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 


, T evciy new feature of life which I 
detected while among these fright¬ 
ful robbers, I looked furtively 
around me to sec whether or not 
some other F.tiropean might be 
mixing in our society unawares. 
My transport, my happiness had 
no bounds ; and the reader will comprehend 
inc, that one incited by so immoderate an 
ambition as I was, thinks least --and for his 
own good—of fear, death, or repentance for 
having dared so far. 

f am bound to coiniminicatc it to you in a straight 
manner, that it was just the reverse in my case. 

, My abode among the tents of the Turkomans, 
the success which I enjoyed playing my part 
among these wild, but in truth simple children of 
nature, heated my fancy sometimes to boiling point; 
and being just now in the chapter of confessions, 
I will try to amuse my*readers with the narration 
of an ‘episode, whose carrying out then appeared 
to me by no means supernatural, but now would 
appear to most, even to myself, comical. 

>1 stood in the zenith of my .authority, of my 
dignity as saint, come from the distant A’«;« 
(tjie West). Young .and old hm-ried to me, to 
receive my blessing, to accept my holy and 
sanctifying breath; when one day a greybeard, 
grown old with robbing and murder, approached 


me with modest steps, and in full earnest made to 
me the following proposition 

“ Slu'ikim ” (My Sheick), said he, “ how would 
it ple.isc you, if at the head of a numerous .alaman” 
(predatory expedition, or raid) “we, under thy 
blessed leadership, could invade with a mighty 
force the land of the heretic Shiites ? I promise 
to you five thousand lances. Heroes of iron and 
fiery steeds can effect much, under the protection 
and with the help of God.’’ 

And probably my reader thinks I tooK the pro¬ 
posal with a jocular smile as it deserved. Very 
differently did his offer affect me. The words of 
the grey Turkoman wolf awakened within me some 
enthusiasm. I took the unparalleled anarchy of the 
Persian army into account, considered the cowardice 
of the Persian soldiery and their uncontrollable fear 
at the shadow even of a Turkoman horseman ; and 
as I knew as well, on the other hand, the mad iih- 
pcttiosity, the love of spoil, and the fanaticism of 
the Turkomans, these ideas passed like lightning 
through my brain ; “ Think, what could be the con¬ 
sequences of your carrying out such a romantic 
scheme ? Commencing from Shahrud the Persian 
boundary is open. Five thousand Turkomans would 
prove a match at any time for double that amount of 
Persians. And where could the Shah amass in a 
hurry ten thousand soldiers? In Teheran I should ' 
meet with some adventurous Italian and French 
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officers, who might join my expedition. Anyway 
a stroke against the capital could be carried out 
etTcctually, nor is it impossible that by such good 
luck I might—though but for a few days—be placed 
on the throne of Persia.” I forgot one essential 
condition of success, that five thousand Turkomans 
are not so easily united by discipline ; or, to speak 
correctly, the thought flashed across my mind, but 
I did not listen to it. 

My heated fancy roamed wild over the history 
of the Middle Ages, when the leaders of free¬ 
hands could achieve similar projects. The dream 
of the Persian throne and sceptre hovered scveml 
nights over the dreams of the poor and ragged 
dervish. 

How altered are my views this moment, by 
climate, circumstances, and experience! It is well 
to sacrifice one’s vanity for the guidance of others, 
who also, within the influence of unaccustomed 
natural circumstances, miglit be exposed to simil.ir 
temptation next to aberration. I wish also to 
show how unexpected success c.an incite, delude, 
torment into spasmodic affections an over-excited 
imagination. 

In Asia the furthest extremes meet, and the most 
incredible contrasts in the world may be found 
standing in closest juxtaposition. While some of 
the Asiatics in humble awe stared in my face, .and 
admired me like a demigo(j, there were others 
amongst them—und not a few- who, led loss by 
experience or by the study of my strange facial 
expression, but simply induced by the rom.antic 
fanaticism of their mind, and by love for anything 
mysterious, arrived at the most curious, sometimes 
most dangerous conceptions of my msignitic.ant 
enough personal worth. They saw in me now a 
sorcerer, who h.td supernatural powers at his 
command ; again an ambassador of the Ottoman 
Emperor, who sent aid in shape of invisible treasures 
to the Islam ill-used by extortions on the banks of 
the Jaxartes; there were some who saw in me a 
bewitched prince; and all approached me fearlessly, 
to clear, by my answering their most bi.carrc ques¬ 
tions, their respective points of surmise as to my 
person. 

What could I do in a similar position s.ave 
offer unconcerned case and icy indifference to all ? 
And as this questioning was daily icpcated, I soon 
got schooled into my logical strategy, and hid 
without effort, by an assumed countenance, the 
secret workings of my soul. When finally earnest 
suspicions arose as to my European descent, and 
as to the secret mission of my voyage, these found 
my nerves .already sufficiently steeled, that no outer 
sign could betray the struggle within. 

After a lapse of four weeks from the .assump¬ 
tion of my dangerous incognito, I was not able to 
blush. I had occasion to assure myself of the 
truth of this by a psychological experiment. I could 
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sit still like a statue, without more than, moving 
my lips as in quiet prayer, while people stationed 
opposite to me carried on the following conver¬ 
sation :— 

“ I bet this is a Russi.tn spy, who traces with 
pencil all our mountains and dales, our rivers and 
sources, into his secret pocketbook, to enable the 
Russians at some future time to enter our land with¬ 
out guides, and then steal our c.attlc and children. 

1 hope in Khiva Government will know how to use 
the ready rack, and under the application of .the 
red-hot iron it will soon be found out of what metal 
he be.” 

It was no small matter to me, though I mastered 
the art, not to move a muscle of my face, not to 
stir my eye, that mirror of the soul, most easily 
betraying its emotions, on hearing of the above not 
over-pleasant prospects. 

A celebrated sovereign of his d.ay may have been 
right in saying of me, th.at an excellent actor was 
lost in my person, for I had all the talents of 
one. Rut in Persia I was aided by the practical 
success imparted by continued practice and ex¬ 
perience, which indeed whenever required can do 
wonders. 

In like manner must the absence of fear of death 
under constant danger of detection, that would 
have been followed by destruction, be judged. In 
the commencement the interest of novelty deadened 
such fear within me. Rut when nature’s tortures 
—sand-storms in the desert, excruciating thirst— 
aw.akened fear of destruction and starvation, and 
especially during the continuance of suspicions 
aimed at me, and the everlasting want of confidence 
displayed by the Central Asiatic tyrant, then 
indeed the pale ph.antom of the fear of death 
could not be any longer exorcised. 

When on my wanderings across the Hyrcanian 
Steppe, in the glowing atmosphere of noon, the 
faUt morgana with tender vibrations danced in my 
sight, and niy comrades in the fanciful atmos¬ 
pheric reflection perceived rich meadows, surrounded 
by charming castles, and bubbling sources, and 
again in another direction the picture of fighting 
U/begs, fettered Persian slaves, and filled jewel- 
boxes— there my eyes detected but grim torturing 
appliances, omens of my own likely fate. I saw 
there people hung up by their legs, flayed alive, 
and other br.iin-racking fancies of cruel treatment; 
and, by way of contrast, a distant view of Cop- 
stantinople mocked me, and the dim outlines of 
European social scenery. 

The fear of death is certainly one of the most 
harassing beasts, which grins at us, showing ws 
its teeth with maddening awfulness. But time, the 
panacean b.ahn to all evil, and accustomedness 
t.akc the dread even from this by its getting 
familiar to us ; the evil keeps its form of a monster, 
' but void of flesh and blood, by experience harmless 
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except by self-torturing, a phantom of air, or a' 
monster hewn in stone, it finally ceases to awake 
dread vrithin us. 

It was thus face to face with me for months. 
As may be easily imagined, death threatened me 
from two quarters : by the inhospitable nature of 
the soil and climate, and by the malice of men. 
That of these two the former appeared less grim, 
though also irreconcilable, the reader may well 
believe. 

The sufferings during my tour as a dervish, in the 
shape of privation in food, dress, and cleanliness, 
appear to myself even at present superhuman. 
1 had for weeks to cat black unleavened bread, 
baked in the burnt ashes of camel-dung—bread 
refused even by my camel. I drank foul Wtter- 
salt water, whose odour alone sufficed to turn the 
European sick. I waded for hours beneath a burn¬ 
ing sun in the deep sand, with dry throat and 
craejeed lips. I ran the risk of being buried in 
the hot sand-rain. When near dying of thirst, 
in the desert of Khal-Ata, I wished death to 
end all my agonies. And yet the fear of death 
was not imminent under alt these circumstances, 
as it was during my persevering struggle against 
the doubts, suspicions, treachery, and malice of 
men. 

The terrors of nature, however fraught with 
danger, pass away at times, encouraging us thus, 
and we enjoy rest. But the malice of men 
never tires, it is restless, never ceases at day or 
night, knows no mercy or pity. That I came 
forth as conqueror from out such struggles, and 
escaped its vile snares—may the reader forgive 
my seeming want of modesty—I consider my 
own merit. The preceding theoretical studies 
of the Islam, my experience in literature, in the 
habits and customs of several different Moham¬ 
medan tribes, and finally my exercise in the dif¬ 
ferent Turkish dialects, were mighty levers for the 
removal of great difficulties. What I did not 
provide against, but what deadened my nerves to 
the utmost, were the scver.al single difficulties of 
changing circumstances of daily life, appearing 
small to the view, but the performance of which 
proved hardest to me. 

I had, as a main' duty, to get the mastery over 
every single musde of my face, so as to hide every 
trace of especial attention, excitement, curiosity, 
astonishment, which would have betrayed me in a 
moment among these acuta-witted, sharp-eyed, 
primitive sons 'of nature. I had to be careful 
during conversation, meals, or while walking, not 
to use gesticulations which would appear foreign 
to a thorough Asiatic. And when I once was told 
that I spoke in my sleep a foreign language, I was 
careful ever after not to take any supper late at 
night, to prevent the recurrence of a nightmare, or 
heavy sleep and lively dreams. 


How far I had done myself violence during this 
process of assimilation, and how far 1 succeeded, 
all this astonishes myself. Especially, I remember 
often the day on which we reached the goal of our 
destination, the grave of Bahe-ed-dins, near Bok¬ 
hara. I stood with my fellow;travellers from 
eight o’clock in the morning till late at night before 
the resting-place of this arch-saint of Turkestan. 
They prayed and sang, howled, sobbed, and wept 
bitter tears ; and how I could weep for hours in 
company, and how I could open such fountains of 
tears without any inner emotion, that is a riddle to 
me to this very day. 

During religious discussions, to cut a long pious 
face at every formula of sorcery and imparting of 
what they considered my sanctifying breath, so to 
assume a superlatively mysterious face, is indeed, 
as shown by European experience, w'here such parts 
of incognito are played in Western lands over the 
whole tenure of life, nothing particularly difficult. 
But tears provoked by mere imitation, flowing for 
hours, that can be effected only by the command 
of a powerful necessity in a struggle for endangered 
existence. 

Of a similar nature were my emotions when 
placed face to face with the tyrants of Central 
Asia—namely, with the Khan of Khiva, the Emir 
of Bokhara, and their zealous, slavish, and ever- 
ready masters of torture. 1 was received, as seen 
in my books of travel, at all these places with 
the utmost suspicion and doubt. They searched 
and pondered, they gave themselves every trouble 
to detect what part I did not dare to play but 
masterly concealed. And the fear of the termi¬ 
nation of all this made me nervous. My tongue, 
my peculiar self-mastery, could for some time 
ward off every inimical cut of distrust, with some 
skill. I thought already of being in safety, when 
my ethnographical betrayer, my still European 
physiognomy, though hidden under a very crust of 
dirt, renewed their doubts, and cnd.ingered the 
fortunate result. In the first moments of my 
audience, all my senses were so tightly strung, I was 
so occupied with the regular carrying out of my 
part, that I could not even think of my origintil 
individuality, and thus I look very little notice of 
all that went on before me. When the'first 
moments of the life-endangering comedy were over, 
and I came to the persuasion that the princes in 
question, together with their surrounding suite, were 
wrapped in the thick veil of deception, then I 
raised myself indeed on my “ Kothurnus,” looked 
proudly around, and could not keep off the thought 
how dreadfully and how soon my end would follow, 
had but one of the ruffians susiounding me the 
slightest suspicion of my real character. 

The above-mentioned scenes were, so to speak, 
but pauses of the most dangerous drama, for I had 
soon to apply all my levers to raise these audiences. 
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which were vouchsafed for my dismissal, into 
benevolent and gracious receptions. 

These inquisitorial scenes wore most severe 
and most frequent in Bokhara, the seat of the 
craftiest knavery. Though the then highest official 
of the Emir, in lys subsequent conversation with 
the Russian, as was told, said to State-Counsellor 
Langenau how he detected instantly the dervish, 
and how he spared him only on account of his rich 
scientific proficiency, and high religious lore, I 
c.T.nnot help doubting it. He might have had sus¬ 
picions, but he was in want of a main point for con¬ 
demning me tind giving me over to destruction. 
Had I committed but the slightest error in the 
explanation of one or the other law of religion, I 
am sure my kind readers would 'never have had to 
read this outline of my autobiography. 

But it is time that 1 should terminate this prolix 
recital of my difficulties and struggles on account 
of my played incognito. I h.ave to mention how 
even my steeled nerves got at last unstrung, and 
my bodily constitution, formerly full of health— 
yet not of stone or granite—had to give way. 
Possibly this relaxation allows me to look back 
with complacency to the gained experiences of 
my travel, and hence I may over-value them. 
I did not yet dare to continue my game at Samai- 
kand, and gave up my original plan of following up 
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the line towards China to Peking, and I decideij 
to return to Persia. 

As I had to separate here from ray companions, 

I cannot refrain from giving them my due acknow¬ 
ledgment in a few words. Mr. Chanikoff told me 
once the trick fiad succeeded because there had 
been no Bokharite among my companions. The 
learned man was to a certain extent right, because ' 
with the exception of a Tadshik from Khodshend, 
who lived for years at Bokhara, and who beset me 
often very hard, my other companions, for the most 
part natives of Khokand and Kashgar, showed me 
only friendship, love, and truly brotherly protection. 
Tlmt under such circumstances my taking leave of 
them must have been p.ainful, and left for days a 
bleak emotion behind, is easily understood. I had, 
since my return, time to send some words of thanks 
to Hadshi Bilal, my captain 

The good man lives now at Mecca, where he 
intends to end his days, and has remembered roe 
since by a few lines of friendly comir.<-inication. 
When be was told he had lavished his kindness on 
me, a sham Moslem, the old man laughed, and 
replied, “ I know Reshid Efcndi too well; he is 
just now in Europe, where he plays his part of a 
sham Chri.stian, but finally Re shall yet be saved 
for heaven.” 



UP AND DOWN THE STREETS. 

BV THE AUTHOR OF “EFISODES IN AN OBSCURE LIFE.” 
“rAKSON,” THE CROSSING-SWEEPF.R. 


j F any one wants to realise, as the phrase 
goes, the little army of crossing- 
sweepers we have in London, let him 
take a walk—say for a mile or two 
—on a muddy day, and give a penny 
"to every one who touches hat, makes 
a bob, as if shutting up like a spy¬ 
glass, or trots after him, trailing broom 
in one hand, and tugging at tangled 
forelock with the other. I remember 
when it would have cost any one, dis¬ 
posed to give in this way, between a 
shilling and eighteenpenceto w.alk fromtheArchway 
Tavern, Highgate Hill, to Highbury Cock and back. 
For any one of a squeezable temperament, there¬ 
fore, it was decidedly cheaper to take the ’bus. 

It is simply as a statistical experiment, just for 
once in a way, that I recommend this penny-giving. 
It would be a great misfortune if all crossing- 
sweepers bad pennies given them indiscriminately. 
I would not make a clean sweep of the sweepers, 
but I should like to see their ranks thinned con- 
siderably-^viz., by the elimination of the adults 
■ who are able, and the young who might be 


most favourable instances, is little better than a 
make-believe of work, as a pretext tor begging, 
either directly or by suggestion. 

Still, there arc people for whom crossing-sweeping 
seems to have been provided as an occupation by 
“ prc-cstabhshcd harmony ” — cripples, and old 
men and women, shrivelled like dry wrinkled 
apples, who are just strong enough to give the 
public that real convenience, a clean crossing, and 
who at the same time, tottering and shivering day 
after day at the same post, have a chance of attract¬ 
ing substantial sympathy from which they would be 
shut out if they burrowed all day in the holes to 
which they retire at^^ight to hide. I do not happen 
to remember what is the dictum on such cases of 
our self-constituted charity conscience, the Organi¬ 
sation Society. It seems to me, however, that 
alms-giving, regular or occasional, to these poor 
people, can scarcely be called demoralising. They 
shrink from the degr.adation as well as the dreary 
confinement of the workhouse—tiy to fancy, at any 
rate, that they are working for their living. After 
all, the ch.Tnce coppers and the little allowances 
they receive do not come to much. In bygone 
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trained, to do something better than what, in the j days, one or two crossing-sweepers may perhaps 
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have died in possession of considerable sums. I 
am inclined to believe, however, that even in these 
cases the amount has been ex.xg” crated. Mnemo- 
synal is very different from optical perspective. 
Things of the past loom larger than they were. At 
any rate, crossing-sweepers of* the present day 
leave no wills. If they did, the amounts under 
which the personalty would have to be swoin 
would be comico-pathetic. 

“ Parson ”—so called from the long, sh.tbby, 
loose, once-black frock-coat lie wore, so long that 
the tails, which mischievous street-boys were very 
fond of pulling on the sly, .swept the ground hke 
a lady’s train—was a short S([uat old man, with a 
wooden leg. His hair was the colour of an un¬ 
washed frosted carrot—the little of it that coukl be 
seen peeping from the dustman's fantail, reaching 
idmost to his waist, with which he nc.uly c.vtin- 
guibhed his monkey-like face. At least, it was 
monkey-like in its wrinkles and its fun, but there 
was not a trace of monkey-malice in it. A more 
civil, obliging little fellow than Parson theie could 
not be. Ho would hop off on little ejlands for 
people from whom he e.vpectcd, and got, no fee. 
The impish strcetlboys were the onl) persons who 
seemed able to sour'greatly P.irsoi.'i milk of human 
kindness. The police and the omnibus-men, the 
newsvendors and the inisrell.tneons loungers h.ue;- 
ing about the inn in front of whnli P.n ,oii’‘ 
crossing, or rather crossings, slreliheil, did tiui 
best to protci t the old fellow, .ind soundly enfled 
his persecutors when they cliaiiced to run then 
w.ay; but, nevertheless, he w.is sh.imefully tor¬ 
mented. 

“ Little pot, soon hot,” says the jiuiveib. That 
was not the case with Parson ; but even he coukl 
not always keep his vvi.ith from boiling over, and 
when wrought up to th.it jiitch of e\.e-,|icr.ttion, he 
would proceed to t.vke the law into Ins own bauds. 
Brandishing his broom like a broadsword, he made 
fierce dot-and-go-one diaiges on the foe. .Some¬ 
times the poor little fellotv tripperl, and when he 
had picked himself up out of the mud, was obliged 
to slink b.ick diseomtited to his crossing before .a 
hostile chorus of derisive l.uightei. .-Vt other tunes, 
perhaps, he succeeded in mowing down a straggler 
in the rear of the retreating enemy. Generally, 
however, they escaitcd scot-free. tfccasioually, 
when the old man saw that they were getting 
beyond his reach, he wouhl hurl his broom after 
tliem like a javelin ; a young vailct would snatch 
it up, and then poor Parson had to begin another 
wevy dot-and-go-one chase. 

On a foggy night, the old man was run over, 
breaking three or four of his ribs. Whilst he was 
laid up, I heard him relate his history. 

“ I’m a native o’ Whitechapel,'’ he said ; “ Good- 
mans Fields i.s where I was born an’ bted-sich 
breeclin’ as I hever ’.ad, an’ that worn't much. 


Peter’s my name. J s'’posc I must ’ave another 
soniewhcres, but that’s the oii’y name I hever went 
by, ’cept Parson, which them howdacious boys calls 
me. No, 1 can’t say whether it’s surname or 
chris’n name. Bless your ’cart, I was never 
chris’ncd. Father an’ mother couldn’t spare time 
for thinx like that. Father’s name worn't Peter. 
I’d a uncle lived at Balking, an’ they called him 
Peter. In the b.uge line, or the fishin’ line, he 
were—I c.ui’t reo'llecl which on ’em it was. 
Mother made bout as he was a-goin’ to do summut 
for me, on’y he didn’t, ’cept give me a clout on the 
’cad one day. That was the on’y tiftie I hover see 
him, an’ that's .dl 1 hever got from Uncle Peter. 
.Vn’ ’twoi n't much 1 hever got from anybody helse. 
Father worked at the docks, wdien he could git 
work, an’ worn’t too drunk to do it, an’ that worn’t 
alius. 

“ It’s ’ard woik, ye see, for a woman to keep on 
lovin’ a man when he can't give her a gowntl to 
her b.ick, an’ blackens ’er heyes as orfen as he gits 
drunk, h'.uher weie a decenlish sort o’ man when 
he worn’t on the drink, but anythink he’d do—beg, 
boner, or ste.d—to git ’old o’ druik, an' when it 
were hinside on ’iiirhe w'ere jest a brute; an’ 
mother worn't much belter. Tliere w.is two younguns 
—an’ th.u was two too many- me an’ Poll. I was 
wery fond o’ Poll, an’ so she were o’ me, .though 
)ou mightn’t think it to look at me. 1 never were 
a be.iuty ; I s’po-c it was bceos we used both on 
us to git drubbed. Many an’ m.iny’s the time we 
h.iint 'ad a bit to heat all day, "cejit it was some 
rnbb.ige wc’<l picked up in the ni.irkit. Sometimes 
a-Simdays, when it was cold, we went to church— 
Whitechapel Church - m the hevenink. Jest to git a 
w.irm. Leastways, th.it's wli.it I went for, but 
Poll was difl’ient from me. .She liked to 'car what 
the parson said. No, ilie paison never took no 
notice on tis. P’r.i))s he would if he'd a-seen us, 
but he didn’t, fhey say he was good to poor 
folks. 

‘‘ ’Tworn’t orfen we went. The people looked as if 
we ’adn’t .my right to. Pull m their clothes, they 
would, as if we’d give ’em lyp’us fever. That ain’t 
pk'.isanl. I ouglu lo he pretty well used to it by 
tins tunc, but 1 ain't. y\u’ some o’ them as gives 
theirselves sicli hails is no sich great shakes arlcr 
all. It’s them as is the wust. I’ve been spoke to 
a deal kiniler by them as was real gentlefolks than 
by them as wasn’t much belter than me, excep’ 
they'd got better clothes ; an' yet they’v'c talked .is 
if 1 was the dirt benc.ith their feet. A swell knows 
he’s a swell, .in’ don’t mind who he’s seen a-talkiii’ 
to, but lliem stuck-up people don’t know what they 
are. They want to bo summut, and can’t. 1 
s’posc they thinks, if they speaks civil to me, 
folks ’ll think I’m their father; an” p’raps ho 
w'orn’t no better. But there, what’s the good o' 
makin’ a fuss about sich nonsense? What do 
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it matter ? It’ll be all the same a ’underd ’ears to 
come. 

“ Mostly we went to the Lane a-Sundays, Poll an' 
me. The shops was all hopen, an’ there's sich a 
crowd o’ people. It was livelier than where the 
shops was ’shut, an’ now an’ a^’in we'd git a bit o’ 
fried fish give us, or the like o’ that. The Jews ’as 
a name for bein’ ’ard at a barg’in, but some on ’em 
is wery good to poor folks, ’specially kids. They’re 
oncommon fond o’ their own, an’ so I s’pose they 
don’t like to see t’otheis .a-starvin’. No, I never 
stole nuffink. 1 should, though, if it ’adn't a-bcc'u 
for Poll. 'When yer inside's as hempty as .i drum, 
it’s ’ard work to sec thinx layin’ hoiitside the shops 
as you could heal, or sell to git suiiimut to heat, 
an’ keep your ’ands off ’em. It’s heasy for )e to j 
git rid o’a’most anythink you like to steal—find’s | 
their word—tlowh Whitechapil w.iy. t)ne day I’d | 
cotched ’old on a bit o’ bacon that was jiul out with I 
a ticket on it at a shop in Whitechapel High .Street, | 
but Poll snatched it hout o’ my ’.inds an’ put it ' 
back. There was a long feller with a apron down 
to his toes, watchin’ an’ shoutin’, ' lluy, buy, buy ! ’ | 
houtside, but his back was turned. Jest then, 
though, he looked round. ‘ Lucky for you, you 
did,’ says he to Poll, an’ he shammed as if he was ' 
a-goin’ to ketch us, an’ off we went like a fire-engine. ’ 
Put it wasn’t as she was afraid o’ Ijciif nabbeil that 
made’er put it b.ick. It’s wondeiful 'owever she 
picked it hup, for she’d never been I'.irnt imflink 
good, 'cept the little bit she’d ’c.ired at ehurcli ; but 
she’d a notion as she should like to do thm,\ on the 
square, so as she might git to ’eaven ; an’ she 
wanted to keep me str.iiglil, too, for says she, 

‘ Peter,’ she says, ‘ 1 shouldn’t like, if I w.is to git 
into the good place, an’ they vv.is to .shut the door 
in yer face.’ 

“ She’s been lliere, if anybody is, many .m’ lii.iny 
a ’car, poic gal. I was oncoiumoii cut up when 
she died, but I’m glad now, for she was .i pretty 
gal, an’ a pretty face is a cuss to ,a pore gal like 
her. She’d lia’ been sure to come to grief, though 
she was so good. It was becus she ’.idn’t enough 
to heat—that’s ’ow pore little Poll come to die. 
The parish buried 'er, m course— there worn’t nu 
welvet palls an’ fc.atlicrs. .Slie was jiiit into the 
coffin, an’ a chap c.irried ’er under 'is harm Jest as 
if she was a parcel. She worn’t miuh to cany, for 
she were pretty nigh nc.xt to nuliiiik but sk.n au’ 
bone. 

“They weren’t long a-buiyin’ of ’er, but wliat 
do it m.atter ? She didn’t git to ’eaveii none the 
slower. I’m sometimes afe.aid 1 sli.in’t never git 
there, but I’m suttin sure Poll’s there, jest .is s.il'e 
as if she was Miss Coutts, an’ she’s a good lady, 
she is. But I didn’t think about ’er bein’ in ’eaven 
when I see ’em a-buiyin’ of ’er. When they 
shovelled in the hearth, I wished it was a-top o’ 
me as well as ’er. I ’adn’t a soul left in the world 
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as cared for me, an’ 1 hain’l 'ad sirice—not likt 
I’oll. 

1 dunno what become o’ fadier an’ mother 
Poll an’ me was left to shift for ourselves. All sor 
o’ thinx I’ve been. Anythink as turned up I’d d' 
—anyways try at—’cos if I didn’t, yer see, I mus 
ha’ starved. Beggars can't be choosers. That’ 
the w'ust o’ bein' poor. Von can’t git the righ 
v.iily o’ yer work when you haiii’t nuffink to fal 
back on. Folks takes adwantage on yer. ‘ Tak 
it or leave it,’ they says, fice an’ easy, when all tli 
time they arc glad to git ’old on yer, an’ ud give y 
j yer own .i.\m's, if yer could on’y ’old hout—bu 
I they know yer c.iii’t, ye see. I never did nuffinl 
! as was downright bad, so as I coulil be pulled u] 
for ’i, ijut some o’ tlic tiiinx I’ve been forced to dt 
was oncommon .sh.tdy. Pull wouldn’t ha’ liked ii 
if slic'd seen me at ’em. It was thinkin’ o’ ’er kep 
me Irom wu s. Yes, an’ kcejis me now, p'raps 
It’s (jueer the way I can’t foigil ’er—'cos I’d nevei 
no one else to caic fi.i me, I guess. I can sec her a: 
plain now as 1 ctudd sixty ’ear an’ more ago—it’s 
h.dl that since she died. .She don’t never seem tc 
ha’ gioucd, or .dlered one bit. 

“She was .1 bit proud of ’er cuily ’air, an’ kep 
it clean an’ tidy, though ’twas '.ird work, for some 
tunes we'd miiTmk bcuer than Cinders to go to bet 
on. Theie'.s .1 laid they used to shoot rubbish ii 
out by Bow—leastways, it ain’t a field now, bu 
covered with ’ouces .is thick as they can stand 
Poll an’ me used (o go there with the other folk U 
see what we could jiiek up, an’ sometimes we slep 
there. We'd scoop out a ’ole, so that the wine 
couldn’t git .it us, an’ pick the softest place to pu 
onr 'e.ids on, an’ kivei ourselves hup wi’ any ok 
rotten bit o’ s.icking, an’ sich like, we could find 
all' sleep like top, we would. We looked Iik< 
(;lumblcy-s\\ee[), when rve woke 111 themornin’,'bu 
Poll alius went doivn to the ditch an’ give 'erself i 
wash, an’ combed ’er ’air hout, if she’d on’y go 
’er fingers to do it witii. An oncommon pretty ga 
she was, though she wcie’.iil .starved, an’dresscc 
pretty ni;;h Iil.e .1 scarceioiv. If slic’d been figgee 
lioul an’ dn ,-ed ]aoper, liiere ain’t a gal I hevc' 
see as could 'old a candle to 'er-not a patcl 
on 'er back they wouldn't be. I should like to set 
"er jist .IS she used to ivas for once in a way, but i 
liever 1 git .dung wd \i ag m, I shouldn’t like 'er tt 
keep like that, if she w.is .1 child, she wouldn’t bc 
able to git on as we used wi’ an old chap like mi}. 

“My luck seems to be gittin’ runned hover— 
that’s ’ow I lost my kg. I was a-’elpin’ a drovei 
in the Mile F.ud Road. I'd gone out lookin’ artei 
sumfuik to do as fiir as Romford, an' he picked nit 
up at the ni.irki! tliere, an’ give me a job to ’cli 
drive some ship to the Cattle Markit—it was ir 
bmifile then. Well, Pd run on to ’cad ’em back 
from the Cambridge ’Hath Road, when up come 
some fellers in a cart, ’.ilf sprung. The ’oss \<«s 
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goin’ as fast as hever it could, but the chap as was 
drivin’ kep’ on leatherin’ it wi’ the hend o’ the reins 
—he ’adn’t got no whip. So I shouted to ’ent not 
to run hover the ship, an’ flung up my harms—but 
they never took no ’eed. On they come, an’ down 
I went, an’ the cart went hover rne, un’ scrunched 
my leg like a snail. They carried me to the Lon¬ 
don Hospital, an’ arter a bit the doctors cut off my 
leg—they said they couldn’t mend it—an’ I’ve been 
a hippety-hop hever since. I shall be glad, though, 
when I’m peggin’ away on my timber-toe ag’in, for 
it’s lonesome layin’ on yer back wi’ nuffink to do. 


“ Sundays is my best days. People ain’t in sich 
a ’urry to git to church as they are to git to their 
business, an’ then they’re kinder^-Sundays. There’s 
a sweet-lookin’ lady goes hover my crossin’, as true 
as the clock, hevery Sunday, with ’er three little 
gals, as like their mar as little peas is to a big ’un. 
They takes it in turns to give me my penny, an’ 
they speaks so pretty to me. I reg’lar look hout 
for seein’ of ’em. Real gentlefolks they are. I’ll 
go bail, though they ain’t dressed nigh so smart 
as a good many as goes by an’ never gives me 
nuffink.” 


IN HONOUR BOUND. 

BY CHABLES GIBBON, 

AUTHOR OF “robin GRAY,” “FOR LACK OP GOLD,” ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER THE THIRTY-FIRST. 

TEF-NIE’S DOUBTS. 

There was a sharp p.iin in Tecnie’s heart, and 
wild thoughts performing a confused dance in her 
brain, as she watched him handling those letters. 

He was thinking about Grace evidently, and 
maybe he was lamenting the folly which had 
tempted him to marry one so useless and helpless 
as she was to him. She saw him in despair from 
which he might have been saved, if she had only 
been brave enough to refuse to be his wife. She 
saw him in sore need of help, and she was so poor 
—so weak that, with all her love, she could not 
say or do anything that might relieve him in the 
least degree. 

Like a sudden ai)d dense mist upon the moun¬ 
tain, ‘the thought fell upon her—blinding her, 
stupifying her so that she did not know which way 
to move towards safety—that he must be sorry for 
having married her. It seemed as if there were a 
great load within her bicast, bearing the once 
strong and upright form down to the floor. 

Sh.Tding her eyes with one hand, she asked in a 
very low voice— . 

“ Has the Laird no friend who will lend him the 
money ?” 

Without looking up, and his thoughts far away 
in the old days—how far back they seemed !—of 
gay youth, bright dreams, and impatient hopes, he 
answered— 

“ Our only hope is that Dame Wishart may 
advance it; but if she rcfiftcs, I am afraid the 
sale will take place.” 

He drew a long breath, and she saw' that his lips 
were compressed as if he were in pain. 

There was a curious sense of silence in the 
place ; even the wind outside seemed to pause, and 
the rustle of the honeysuckle against the window 
was not heard. 


The only hope was in D.amc Wishart—Grace’s 
mother. If he had married Grace, there would 
have been no difficulty about this business j it 
could all have been settled quite easily, and he 
would have been happy. So, in her moibid 
broodings, she began to see how cruel she had 
been, how wisely the Laird h.ad spoken, .and how 
wickedly and selfishly she had acted. Her love 
was bringing to him fast the ruin and misery of 
which Dalmahoy had warned her. She had turned 
away from the warning, because he had pleaded 
and she loved him so, and now . 

He must be bitterly repenting the foolish passion 
which had tempted him to marry her in spite' of 
reason. 

That pretty fairy story, in which she had lived 
for a little while, had changed into a very dull and 
prosaic reality. She was surrounded by struggles 
and difficulties which she had never known at 
home ; she shuddered with a cold fear that she kad 
done wrong—that she had involved him in the 
wrong, and that both were now doomed to pay the 
pen<alty of the error for which she alone was to 
blame. 

In a painful, dreamy way, she seemed to be con¬ 
scious that he was fighting with a wild sea—that 
he was calling to her for help, and that, although 
quite near, she could not lift a hand to save him. 
The anguish to her was intense—it was like a night¬ 
mare which she tried to shake off and could not; 
yet every circumstance of their position, and every¬ 
thing around her, was coldly distinct and sharply 
defined to her senses. She saw and felt every¬ 
thing with the supernatural vividness with wlych 
the mind is gifted in moments of great peril 

How vexed he must feel with her now ! By-and- 
by he would crime to hate her as the cause Of all 
his misfortunes, and poor Baby would become a 
trouble and an annoyance to him. If she could 
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have foreseen—if she could have known or sus¬ 
pected what suffering he was to undergo on her 
account—she might have prevented it all, and that 
was the bitterest thought of the many which afflicted 
her. She might have prevented it all, and she 
would have been so glad to do so—only to save 
him the least pain, .^nd, lo, she was the cause of all 
his pain 1 

Still in her dreamy state, she wished that she 
could have dropped into the cobble and sailed 
away out upon the strange seas, no matter whither, 
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He placed his arm round her so tenderly, and 
drew her to his breast with such affectionate 
warmth, that but for the extravagant fancies which 
possessed her, she must have known how much 
she had wronged his thoughts. She was grateful 
for the touch of ]iis hand—grateful for the loving 
sound of his voice ; and at the same time she ex¬ 
perienced a twinge of pain, that he should lavish all 
this care upon her who had brought him so much 
sorrow. 

“There’s nothing wrong with me,” she said 
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so that she never came back to Rowanden any 
more—so that she might leave him free to marry 
Grace, and to be happy, as he would be with her. 
She had a pitiful weary feeling of being all alone in 
the world—of being so much the enemy of those 
whom she loved, that they must wish her to be 
away; and for their sakes she desired nothing 
bettor than to be taken off at once, and hidden out 
of sight, no matter where. 

As her bfain thrtiifb'ed' with these sad fancies, a 
Ijig sob burst from her, and Walter started up 
amazed and distressed ; it was a very unusual 
sound to proceed from her. 

, “What is the matter, Teenic. my own bonnie 
wifie—what has happened to you 


stubbornly, and even with a degree of petulance in 
her fierce determination to overcome every sign of 
wc.akness. Then, sobbing in spite of herself, and 
wistfully. “ It’s an awful pity.” 

Her pity was for him in having married hei*, and 
so entailed upon himself all this suffering; he 
I attributed it lo the position of his father. 

! “ It is a pity, .and it wdl upset the old man 

I terribly—to be turned out of his home, to be set 
I adrift m the world, and to begin life anew when he 
I is so near its close—oh ! it vexes me,so that I do 
not know v'hat to say or think.” 
j “ Hut you could not help it ”—timidly, and half 
I against her will craving for some balm for the 
j self-accusations which were torturing her. 
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“ No, I could not help it; and yet, Tcenie, I feel 
as jf there were some blasnc due to me, and the 
feeling makes me smart keenly. I ought to have 
been able to relieve him in this crisis. Perhaps 1 
should have been if I had followed his advice, and 
applied myself to engineering. .That is a profitable 
business, once you get into the groove ; but preach¬ 
ing is a poor trade at the best—there are no fortunes 
made at it. Still, 1 do not feel that my choice has 
been a wrong one ; I have adopted a poor trade 
according to the ordinary measure of success, but 
have I not chosen the one in which the real 
measure of success is largest and most substantial ? 
It is surely a vulg.ar thought to measure God’s love 
by worldly prosperity; and if that were to be the 
rule, it would be a sore temiitation to ignorant 
minds to try to cheat themselves and Providence. 
They try it often enough as it is. I am content to 
be poor even when 1 must look on such sorrow as 
my father’s, if I may help men to realise what is 
true happiness.” 

“ If I could only help you! ” she muttered, to her¬ 
self rather than to him. 

He looked at her, puzzled and much grieved by 
her white face. Still, he had no conception of the 
vein of thought she had fallen into, and of the cruel 
confirmation which his words gave to the convic¬ 
tions that distressed her. lie smiled sadly, and 
tried to comfort her. 

“Get well, Tcenie—look happy and bright as 
you used to do, and then 1 think it will be jiossible 
even to hear the tap of the auctioneer's stick at 
Dalmahoy without despair. Put if you go on being 
so unlike yourself as you arc just now, 1 don’t 
know how I shall stand it.’’ 

“Ayel” she cried with a wild sort of bitterness 
of heart—shutting her eyes and thinking of the 
blunder? they had made—“ there would have been 
no need for all this f.ish if you had only married 
Gr- 

He placed his hand tenderly on her mouth, .i 
quick and painful suspicion of her feelings running 
through his mind, and filling him with more acute 
sorrow than even the knowledge of his f.Uhcr’s 
distress had done ; for he saw how much his care¬ 
less words must have pained lici, and he felt that 
she had not the unquestioning faith in him which 
he'had hoped she possessed. U was a double 
shock to him, and very bitter. 

“You arc my wife,’’ he said quietly, “and you 
must not think that it was possibl,' for me to 
marry anybody but you, as indeed it w.is not, and 
could not be, even if I u'cre’ free to in,akc choice 
again to-morrow with the kiiov, n lge of all ilnso 
troubles staring me in the face. 1 would act j"‘ i 
as I have done, unless perhaps 1 had hesitated in 
the fear that you were not willing to share poverty 
and sorrow with me.” 

'* Oh, Wattic! I would be proud of your poverty, 


because It brings you so much nearer to me. But 
when 1 see you suffering, and so many others 

suffering, because- ” She hesitated, and then 

impetuously, “ because you have married me, I feel 
wild!” 

He was startled, by this passionate outciy, and 
strangely disturbed. * 

“You arc all the world to me, Teen ic,’’he said 
softly; “>ou can never guess half the happiness 
you have given to me, and I can never forget it, I 
hope.’* 

She was looking at tlic floor, her face clouded by 
unple.asant emotions, but it was an unspeakable 
relief to hear his words and to mark his tone. The 
doubts which afflicted her were quieted, although 
not disiielled. She ilid not speak again. 

Fiom that day there was a marked change in her 
manner and ways. The frank, fearless girl of old 
times w.is gone, and her place was occupied by a 
quiet, somewliat shy, and often sad woman, whose 
nature was occ.asioiially roused by under-currents 
of passion, which, however, found no further expres¬ 
sion th.m in the quick flash of the bright eyes—like 
the sea .at night illumed for a minute by lightning, 
then dark and incomprehensible again. 

Out of her very love there was a slow growth of 
fierce despair. She looked often across the sea, 
yearning towards it, thinking of her father, and 
speeulaling upon what might have happened if she 
li.ul gone away wffh him before the marriage. Dal- 
iii.dioy would have been saved, the Laird would not 
have despised her as he must do now, and Walter 
and Cr.Lce would have been so happy 1 Grace 
would h.ive suited him so admirably ; she was in- 
tot c-ted in all his work, and she would have helped 
him in it; he could have discussed his sermons 
with her; she would have taken charge of the 
Sund.iy-school, and she would have m.rnaged the 
soup-kitchen ,ind the coal-fund in winter. Teenie 
blamed herself that she was utterly unfitted for any 
of these duties—at least in the way they were 
usually performed. 

There was alw.iys in her mind the self-upbraiding 
cry, never a thought of bl.une to others. Yet at 
limes .slic li'olccd and acted as if she were angry 
wall cvenliody, just bcc.iusc she felt so bitter to¬ 
wards herself. Wild, wicked feelings surged in her 
breast, .md they were all the more fierce because 
she tried so hard to conceal and suppress them. 

.bhc w'atchcd her husband with a sharp aching at 
her heart, and wistful eyes. As she saw the shadow 
of trouble deepen on his face, her despair was 
qtiiclceeed until it seemed as if all the world were 
against hi-r, .and that every hope of peace was gone 
from ilieir home. And she was the cau^e—she 
alone wa-. the cause 1 She felt that her whole nature 
was changing, that her brow w.as becoming con¬ 
tracted with a constant frown, and that her heart was 
swelling so with pain, it must surely burst very soonN 
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Yet she was uitifully submissive to him, watching 
his every lopk, studying his every wish, and trying 
with all her might to make up to him, by her affec¬ 
tionate care, for the ruin which she fancied was the 
dowry she had brought to him. How she prayed 
and prayed that her father might return in time to 
rescue Dalmahoy ! She would have him give ui) 
the last farthing he possessed for that purpose ; 
and then if she could only disappear from the place 
—die perhaps—she would bo satislled. 

To Grace she was more gentle, more loving than 
she had'ever been before. Everything Grace said 
was as gospel to Teenic ; everything Gr.icc did she 
praised and admired—and it rcquiies a good lu arl 
to be pleased with the successes of one';, fiiends. 
The conviction that she had stepped into the D.d- 
mahoy family as a sort of marplot grew upon liei, 
until it became a sort of w'uking nightmare. 'I'iie 
poor girl’s heart w.is bre.iking, and her only lelief 
w'as found in exceeding tenderness of thought to¬ 
wards those whom she ftincied she had wronged ; 
whilst often she w.as in appc.arance dour to tin. in, 
.and tpaite unsympathetic. These wcie the iinmieiits 
in which she hated herself most, in which slie was 
longing most to discover some great s.iciiticc to 
make by which she could help them, and show how 
much she loved them. 

When .alone with ll.aby—the little thing l.uigliiiig, 
crowing, and kicking in the animal eiijo) ment of 
mere existence—she felt the bitterness of her posi¬ 
tion most keenly. JJut even when alone site v.irely 
• illowcd the tears which filled her breast to liiui 
vent. She was either dour in her aiigui,,h, and 
would sit for hours wiitching the little one, and 
dreaming sad dreams, or she would be tierce in In r 
affectionate hugging of the child, and, as wu'ii dry 
hot eyes she looked at him, would try to cioun 
some of the uM s.id ballads, or to tell him jiretty 
stories of gay lives, as if he could understand, .iiul 
as if her heart were not bursting with ]).iiu. 

CHAl'TKU THE THliny-bLt-IN’IJ. 

F.vi.sn srar.s. 

Tkenie’s white face haunted W.iltcr ; it lici ime .1 
tciror to him, and added cruelly to the an;,.. 1 . s 
which at the time engaged his thoughts. He leared 
that she W'as very ill, and spoke to the doctoi. 
Luinsden, the baillie, in his rough and lic.irty \v.i\-, 
assured him there was nothing the matter: it v,.is 
just the natural effects of tlic birth of the b.ihx'. .iiid 
she was not half so bad as many women weic 
under the same circumstances. He prcsi.i ibe<l 
cl'.cerful convcrs.ation, good feeding, and as much 
open-air exercise as possible--<inviug b««t 

Obedient to these directions, Walter tried to be 
cheerful. It was a very ghastly result, for he was 
in sore trouble. He know that he m.i'dc a b.ul 
show of mirth, and he w'.as much vexed by it. lUit 
he did the next best thing, as he thought—he s.ud 
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never a word about the various matters which were 
annoying and worrying him so that he coukl-wth 
difficulty get up even the faint appearance of cheer¬ 
fulness with which he attended her. He was very 
earnest in the effort, but he was very grave all the 
same, and in sphe of himself ; for his father’s pro¬ 
spective ruin, and various irritating petty incon- 
venioaccs in his own affairs, were pressing sharply 
upon liini. Unfortunately, he w.as not one of those 
who could take life lightly ; life was a very serious 
business to him, and its responsibilities not to be 
shirked or postponed on account of any personal 
sorrows or weaknesses. 

.She w.is not in the least deceived by his pretences 
at indifference to the way things were going. She 
cpiestioned him, and he told her that all would be 
right by-and-by; that she was not to trouble her¬ 
self, but just devote her whole attention to getting 
well, and that would make him quite happy, for his 
chief distress was due to the f.ict that she was so 
ill. And to a certain extent he spoke absolute 
truth. 

l)Ul she looked upon this as another sign that 
she W.IS unlit to be his wife ; she regarded it as a 
linal proof that he thought so ; and at every fresh 
attempt he made to hide his sorrow from her, she 
kept murmuring to herself - 

He feels that I am the cause of all this wreck 
.ind rum, and he will not tell me. He sees that it 
is my f.iult he is in difficulty, .and he is trying to 
shut his own eyes to it bv hiding it from me?” 

So the very means which he adopted to assist her 
recovery rct.udcd it. If she had only spoken out, 
then ho woiiUI have understood, and he would have 
e-xiil,lined everything to her; or if he had only 
spoken out, .she would have understood, she would 
i have been spared much pain, and she would have 
I helped him by getting well, and .also by the sturdy 
1 sjiiiit in which she took in hand those matters 
I uliich wi re pl.t in to her. 

Tut each living most e:irne,tly to help the other, 
each loving the other mo it devoutly, and each 
stiivmg haul to save the other from pain, did 
I exactly v.h.it they wislied not to do—inspired doubt 
[ and gncl. 

There was no fooli dine-.s 011 either side; each 
was cap.ible of very bold and resolute action as 
soon as the course w.as vistli'e. It was jest one of 
those conimonpl.iee positions in which what we 
wish to do blinds us to mIiuI we ought to do. 

Ho was deeply grieved that she showed no signs 
of improving healili; she w.is bitterly vexed with 
him th.it he did not think her worthy of his con- 
lidence—just at the lime when it would have been 
the I’.i c.itest coiueivablc relief to him to have poured 
into her oar the whole history of his ve.xations, 
when her sympathy would have helped and 
fatrengtliencd him beyond measure, and when the 
loss of it was the grc.ffcst of all deprivations ! 
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He tried to interest her in the events which were 
passing around them, but he found it difficult to 
get her out of the house. She had grown almost a 
hermit, and she could not bear to pass the garden 
gate. He thought that a very bad sign, and he 
tried all sorts of little persuasions to induce her to 
go down to the village, to Kingshavcn, or for a 
drive to the hills. She yielded, but it was only be¬ 
cause she wished to please him ; she seemed to 
derive neither pleasure nor benefit from these ex¬ 
cursions. 

In her present humour the number of petty ag¬ 
gravations which she discovered increased rapidly ; 
the beauty of home was fading, and by-and-by 
it would wither. Already the pitifully small begin¬ 
nings of misundcristanding, of doubt, which, if un¬ 
checked at first, develop into fierce words and dis¬ 
trust, had entered the house ; and yet each was 
striving honestly to be faithful, dutiful, and loving 
to the other. 

It was at the flower-show that Tcenie encountered 
the Laird for the first time after she had heard of 
the calamity which loomed before him. 

The flower-show was in the school-house. There 
were tables with rising shelves along the walls and 
down the centre of the room, brilliant with flowers 
—chiefly theold-fashioned ones : verbenas, petunias, 
hollyhocks, roses, pansies, and two or three ruddy 
cockscombs. These, for the most part, were nurtured 
in cottage gardens by hard - working weavers, 
shoemakers, and farm labourers. The gardeners 
of the gentlemen in the neighbourhood contributed 
the rare flowers which their masters’ hothouses 
produced. 

The dominie, the doctor, the exciseman, and a 
goodly number of the ladies and gentlemen who 
lived on the outskirts of the town—spinsters and 
and widows of limited income, half-pay officers and 
retired tradesmen—were also amongst the exhibi¬ 
tors, and as eager as any of the others in the 
contest for the prizes. The show was a great 
event of the year; it was the climax of much 
devoted labour and many anxious hopes. It was 
the cause of many heart-burnings, for the flower- 
growers identified themselves with their favourites, 
and failure to win a prize—or at least special com¬ 
mendation—^was regarded as a deep affliction ; by 
some accepted contentedly and wisely, with the 
determination to make a more strenuous effort next 
year, guided by the experience of this one; by 
others with a spiteful grudge towards those who 
had succeeded ; and by othe/s again with self-satis¬ 
fied feelings of contempt for the ignorance or par¬ 
tiality of the judges—who were generally gardeners 
from distant gentlemen’s scats, and nurserymen of 
the neighbouring towns. 

For months previous to the event, the dominie 
was in a state of excitement, arranging the list of 
prizes, settling with the committee and the judges 


for the most convenient day for the show, and 
writing letters about everything to everybody. The 
labours of a Secretary of State were small in com¬ 
parison with the dominie’s, and still smaller if 
viewed through his notion of their relative import- 
tance to the country. 

Then he had his special anxiety about his own 
roses and pansies, for which he had obtained several 
prizes, and to which he was as much devoted as if 
they had been living things. At four o’clock in the 
morning he was in his garden, busy with his pets ; 
there again after school until late in the evening, 
sometimes even working by lamp-light. To make 
the show “a grand display,” to win a prize, and to 
be complimented for his “ indefatigable exertions on 
behalf of horticultural science,” constituted to him 
the glory of life. 

Tlie day came, and it was exceedingly beautiful 
to him : the clear sunshine, with the cooling breeze 
from the sea ; the warm moist atmosphere of the 
room, gorgeous in colours—pink, red, purple, blue, 
green, and the innumerable shades of these—with 
the sweet odour of the roses. “ Paradise must be a 
flower-show,” thought the dominie, meaning any¬ 
thing but disrespect to Paradise. 

Tlie ladies—flowers in their way, and quite as 
gorgeous in attire, although not so perfect, perhaps 
- - and the gentlemen stree.mcd into the room ; 
passed slowly round, admiring, simpering, coquet¬ 
ting, and making comments of more or less, or no 
value. 

“ The colours are so very fine,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Dubbiesidc; “ they arc almost equal to the arti¬ 
ficial !” 

McGilchrist, the manufacturer, observed that if 
he could only obtain a dye equal to the dominie’s 
prize pansy—a deep velvety purple—^he would 
make a fortune by it. Others were able to admire 
the perfection of cultivated nature without any 
commercial speculations ; but a large proportion of 
the visitors came because it was a show where 
other people were to be seen, and passed round 
and round, blind to the beauty which was laid 
before them. 

It was in this room Teenie met the Laird. For 
an instant she had a desire to avoid him; then 
with a momentary frown and a sharp mental 
reprimand- “ Why should I ? ”—she walked up to 
him and held out her hand. 

The eyes of all the people near were upon them ; 
for there had been curious rumours going about— 
rumours not yet fully developed, but promising a 
fine crop of absurd falsehoods at no very distant 
date, ‘“t" 'irn -V 

He was perfectly aware that they were observed; 
and the Laird, on the brink of ruin, was as grandly 
courteous as ever, and smiled as gaily as if he knew 
no c.are in the world. 

He took her hand, greeting his daughter-in-law 
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as respectfully as if she had been the richest lady Even he was slightly taken aback by this frank 
in the land. ’ admission, for he was quick, and he had a fair 

“ 1 am glad to see you looking so well, Christina, idea of what she referred to. 

I have been hearing bad accounts of your health, “ My dear child, I do not understand you, and 
and it is a charming surprise to see you here to- you look as if the matter were serious.” 
day with a colour on your checks that rivals the “ I mean about the marriage—I should not have 
dominie’s roses.” taken him, as you said, especially when he was 

The compliment was disagreeable to her, for the expecting a fortune which I knew he could never 
colour was due to her anxiety as to how he would have. You were right, and you must hate me—^ 
receive her ; and she thought his tone drier than although you try to be so kindly.” 
usual. ■ The Laird had a disagreeable remembrance of 

But the onlookers were satisfied that the Laird his fib, and he spoke all the more earnestly, 
was most considerate, and th.at there was no breach ‘‘ It is a principle of mine, Christina, never to cry 
between him and the minister’s wife. The Laird over spilled milk. I would have been glad if you 
was slily conscious, and he determined to give the had followed my advice when 1 offered it to you ; 
good folk still further satisfaction. but you and Wattie have thought otherwise and 

He drew Teenie’s arm within his own—much to acted otherwise; there is no more to be said, 
her astonishment—and walked slowly round the We must make the best we can of matters as they 
room with her, directing her attention to the stand.” 

choicest flowers, and making pleasant or patron- “ But I have not got the education to fit me for 
ising comments upon the growers of the plants he his wife—you know it—you knew—why didn’t you 
praised. He never paused, never hesitated for a hold him back ? ” 

word, or for a sentiment, because he had such sub- In his surprise at this attack, the Laird found 
lime faith in himself that he never doubted what himself trying to reconeilc her to her position, 
ever words came uppermost were worth uttering. “You can still learn, my dear child. Education 
It did not matter to her what he said, for she was develops, it does not create. It seems to me 
busy thinking how kind he was to forget or to for- clearer daily, that we are what we are by the force 
give so readily her share in bringing about his pre- of nature, and not by education. Education refines, 
sent unfortunate position. modifies, improves natural faculties, and renders 

He was vastly admired by the onlookers, his us more or less useful, or more or less harmful to 
condescension, his courtesy and flow of language' society. That is all. Education will never shorten 
were much praised ; and several ladies vowed j the ears of a donkey.” 
that he was the handsomest and youngest old | “And it will never shorten mine.” 
gentleman they had ever seen. The Laird was “ I did not mean that, Christina,” he said hastily, 
sensible of the admiration he excited, and for shocked by the construction she had placed on his 
the time he was really indifferent to his impend- words. 

ing ruin. “ I know. What are you to do about this money 

When they had passed round the room and you require } ” 
reached the door—where the dominie muttered his D.ilm.dioy was surprised to find himself put out 
thatfks for Dalmahoy’s presence on that occ.ision, of countenance by this child. Clearing his throat, 
and the Laird replied with a neat compliment and not quite so calmly as usual — 
about the dominie’s management in general and “ Walter has told you then ?” 
his flowers in particular—he did not leave her as “ Ever) thing.” 

she expected. “Well, we .arc going to my sister —there is 

“Wattie is busy with some of his ciders—arrang- Wattie coming for me—and I expect her to remove 
ing about the Sacrament, 1 dare say—so I’ll walk the difficulty.” 

down the road with you till we meet Drysdalc with “ And she will not do it—1 know, from what she 
the gig,” he said. said to me.” 

They walked along the high road on the edge of 'I'his was spoken with a dogged conviction which 
the cliffs, the sea glancing and surging below them, startled him. 

Her head was bent, her eyes fixed on the ground ; “ I hope you are mistaken, Christina,” he said 

he still retained her arm, discoursed upon the very sincerely ; “ if not, you will soon see the auc- 
beauties of nature—the flower-show—or inquired tioneer at D.almaho)', and me a beggar.” 
about the baby ; and she replied in monosyllables, “ And it is my fault,” she muttered bitterly, as 
her breast swelling with other thoughts, Drysdale came up with the gig. 

Suddenly she lifted her head, and looked him TTeenie walked home. The Laird and his son 
straight in the face. entered the gig, and drove over to Craigburn. 

, *• You were right, Laird, and I was wrong,” she ; They were received by Grace, who looked some- 
said decisively. i what uncomfortable : the cause—she had not been 
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able to learn what her mother intended to do ; but seemed, indeed, to be nerved up to some great 
she smiled all the same, and gave her friends a effott. 

hearty welcome. Both Dalmahoy and Waller expressed the 

Dame Wishart was in her chair, looking much | pleasure they really felt in seeing her look so w-ell; 
brisker than usual, and evidently prejiared for ] but the former experienced an uncomfortable doubt 
visitors. She had on a new rap of somewhat j th.at all these preparations indicated the fulfilment 
gaudy colours ; she wore a brocaded gown which j of 'reenic's prophecy. 

had belonged to her mother, and which was never Grace stood behind her mother’s chair, ready to 
used except on state occasions; it was a piece of supply any of her wants. She looked with a 
family grandeur, and had passed through several curiously anxious garc from her mother to the'two 
generations. Her face was keener and her eyes men seated before her. 
brighter than they had been for a long time. She end of chafter the thirty-second. 


SMUGGL1NG-AN.\. 

HAl/E got one or two smuggling stories with the att.ick at the risk of his men’s lives; for 
to toll. New ones, do you ask? That the object he h.ad in view, that of suppressing the 
depends very much uiion whether you Lottery, could now be attained without further 
have heard them before. Picturesque j sacrifice. The crew were well known, and though 
smuggling being pretty nearly obsolete, it had'been impossible to surprise them in an overt 
anecdotes connected with it can rarely :ict of smuggling, it would be a very diHcrcnt 
be both new and true. Now these at matter now that they had the brand of Cain upon 
least arc true. their foreheads. .So it proved ; when the affray 

One fine morning, a good many was reported, the authorities, determined to make 
years ago, a party of Revenue men .an example, issued orders to arrest the vessel, and 
were clustered on the shores of Whit- or any members of the crew, wherever they 

sand Bay, in a state of some excite- \ might be found. 

ment, for the clearing off of the early And now commenced the punishment of the 
morning mist had revealed a suspicious-looking smugglers, who led the lives of hunted rats, 

lugger, lying becalmed and motionless, and they Officers of justice, with soldiers to aid them, were 

hoped that the fastest smuggler on the coast, lh.it perpetually on their track ; dragoons scoured the 
had shown them her heels many and many a time, country, piowling for them. They could not visit 
whose repeated escapes had caused them to be- j their families without the strictest precautions, and 
come-the laughing-stocks of the country-side, and had lo move about by night. In the daytime 
had even excited a suspicion of connivance in the they lay concealed in barns and granaries, where 
breasts of the authorities, had at last fallen into they constantly heard inquiries being made about 
their hands. them. 

“It is her, safe enough,” shouted one who had Of course their only chance of esc.apc laV’in 
the telescope ; “ that is the Lottery, or my name’s the fact that the whole country-side was in their 
not Bowden !” fivour and against the Revenue people ; there was 

There was no time to be lost; the bre eze might not a farmer, an innkeeper, a shopman, or a 
spring up at any moment, and the best vessel, and pibourer unwilling to do his best to .aid and conceal 
the crew most conversant with the coast, handiest them. Still, at every game of hidc-and-scek the 
in bad weather, and most reckless of conscquonces, searcher wins in the end. To lie in concealment 
remain free to renew a career of fraud and violence, beyond a certain time is trying to tlie nerves. One 
So the officer in command ordered a couple of of the smugglers, named Toms, grew tired and 
boats to be manned at once, and put off to secure allowed himself to be arrested, when he turned 
the prize. ' king’s evidence, and pointed out Tom Potter as the 

But the Lotteries made up'their minds not lo m.an who had fired the fatal shot, 
give up their valu.able cargo and fine craft without You may imagine the storm of execration which 
a struggle, and made all the usual preparations arose against the traitor, especially when the 
against boarders. dragoons managed, by a stratagem, to elude the 

As the attacking boats approached shots tverc precautions taken for the concealment of Potter, 
Exchanged, and they were finally beaten off; who was at length arrested in his own house, and 
Ambrose Bowden, who pulled the bow-oaf of one carried to London. The only chance of saving him 
of them, being killed, fndeed the officer in com- lay in getting the one witness for the prosecution, 
mand would not have been justified in persevering Roger Toms, out of the way. But this was difficult, 
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for Toms, knowing well that his life was in clanger, 
had taken refuge on board a Revenue cutter, which 
he never left. However, certain influenti.il and re- 
•sponsible persons whom she could trust sought out 
his wife, and prevailed upon her to use her influence 
to lure her husband away from the neighbourhood 
of his protectors the first time that he landed to sec 
her. 

S.itisfied tliat no violence would be offered him, 
and anxious to save him from the disgrace of his 
comrade’s blood, she consented, and was the means 
of his falling into an ambush. The word given, 
however, was faithfully kept; no injury or un¬ 
necessary discomfort was inflicted upon him, but 
he was spirited away to Guernsey, with the intention 
of sending him to some jflace where he would 
be out of the way and unable to give evidence at 
the time of the trial. But Toms was traced by the 
Government officers'to Guernsey, and found in the 
hold of a ship just sailing for America. 

His evidence on Potter’s trial amounted to this 
—that he, Toms, was in the cabin of the Lottery 
during the attack, and that Potter had come down 
and said, “ I have done for one of them.” 

For the defence, an old coastguardsman, one of 
the boat’s crew of which the murdered man was 
a member, was called, and he swore that Bowden 
was killed by an accidental shot fired by one of 
themselves; and in confirmation of this it was 
shown that the shot had entered his breast, he 
rowing the bow-oar of a boat going towards the 
ship. 

However, the smugglers had fired on the boats, 
that was evident, and some one ought to be hanged ; 
so judge and jury were not particular to a techni¬ 
cality or two, and Tom Potter was condemned and 
executed. 

The fate of Roger Toms, who informed against 
him, was a far worse one. The pooplc of his 
native town execrated him ; even his children 
were brought up to detest him, for his name was 
a byword of reproach.* He would certainly have 
been killed if he had gone freely about, so he 
remained in a menial capacity within the walls of 
Newgate till the day of his death. 

That is such a tnagic story, that wc must give 
you something lighter to follow. 

In 1832 there was a very heavy duty on all ar¬ 
ticles of bijouterie passing from Switzerland into 
France, and the usual effect of protective imposts 
upon goods which are easy to conceal and carry 
followed. Smuggling became an established and a 
lucrative business. 

The largest jeweller at that time in Geneva 
was a man named Beauthe, who had reduced the 
contraband system to so simple a matter, that for 
an extra charge of five per cent, on the price ha 
•undertook to deliver any goods in Paris, duty-free. 
One day a gentleman entered his shop,-and pur¬ 


chased jewellery to the amount of several thousand 
francs. He then mentioned the report he had 
heard about the evasion of the duty, asking if it 
were true. 

“ Certainly, sir,”said Beauthe ; “sign this memo¬ 
randum of agreement to p.ay me five per cent., and 
the goods shall be sent to your hotel in Paris with¬ 
out further charge.” 

The gentleman smiled, took up the pen, and 
signed—“ De Saint Cricq, Director - General of 
Customs.” 

Beauthe, without being in the least taken aback, 
bowed and said— 

“ Monsieur the Director-Gcnenal of Customs, 
the goods shall be at your hotel as soon as your¬ 
self.” 

Monsieur de Saint Cricq, being put on his 
mettle, started at once for Paris, and on passing 
the frontier made himself known to the custom¬ 
house officer in command, told the story, and 
offered a reward of fifty louis for the seizure of the 
jewellery. Arrived at his hotel, he embraced his 
wife and children, and went presently up-stairs to 
change his travelling dress. On his dressing-table 
there stood a neat little casket with a silver plate 
upon it bearing his name. Opening it, he found 
the jewels. Beauthe had managed somehow to get 
it placed amongst the count’s own luggage during 
the process of packing ; and the valet, finding it 
there, had placed it naturally upon the dressing- 
table. 

To return to British smuggling. There is a 
story which illustrates yet another phase of the 
difficulties that beset a Government in its en¬ 
deavours to sujiprcss a fraudulent trade, the profits 
)f which are very large. Qnis custodcs i/>sos cus- 
todiet ? Who is to guard the guards ? Game- 
keepers will sell their masters’ pheasants, and 
Revenue men have been known to employ the 
Government vessels with which to run casks. The 
Revenue cutter Providence was thus c.aught by a 
sister vessel in the very act of smuggling, was 
tried and condemned, and having passed through 
the form of sale by auction from the Revenue 
.Service to the Admiralty, her name was changed 
to the Grecian, and her old crew were sent in her 
as .a punishment to the West Indies. Here they 
fell in with a pirate, ran her aground, lowered their 
boat, and attacked the retreating crew, fighting in 
the surf, and killing a good number of them, while 
the rest they took prisoners to J.amaica, where they 
were hanged. 

For this brilliant affair the crew of the Grecian 
were all graciously given their freedom and per¬ 
mitted to return home. Whether they were ever 
employed in the Preventive Service again, how¬ 
ever, or whether they engaged in open and pro¬ 
fessed smuggling, 1 have not been able to learn. 

Lewis Houch. 
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THE FLOWER AND THE BIRD. 

KY J. R. riANCHfi. 


WOODBINE, as the story goes, 

Was once enamoufcd of a Rose— 

A sweet, young, blushing, lovely flower 
As ever graced a maiden’s bower. 

Both had sprung out of the same 
earth, 

And he had loved her from her 
birth ; 

And in the language of the flowers. 
Which is more florid far than curs. 

Expressed for her his ardent passion ; 

But though after a certain fashion , 

She seemed to show an inclination 
Towards an innocent flirtation, 

Beyond a bow it never went. 

Once, as he o’er her fondly bent, 

A breesc so nearly to him brought her, ! 

He thought his tendrils must have caught her ; 
But, reddening, she in haste retreated, 

And begged it might not be repeated. 

One eve to his dismay he heard 
The low, sweet warble of a bird. 

Who, as the light of day was fading. 

His darling Rose was serenading. 

It was A wild young Nightingale, 

Who told of love the usual talc. 

But in so exquisite a strain, 

Unmoved she could not quite remain ; 

And the poor Woddbine saw the danger 
Of listening to this tuneful stranger. 

So took the liberty next morning 
To give the flower a friendly warning. ■ 

“ It is not for my sake, dear Rose, 

I caution you your ears to close 
Against this too seductive lover. 

My chance I know has long been over, 

’Tis but on your account I speak; 

Your happiness alone 1 seek. 

Choose any of my comrades here— 

All in the garden hold you dear— 

But wed not one who, though he love you. 

Must feel that he was born above you. 

And, being wont at will to roam. 

May weary too soon grow of home.” 

Indignantly her head she tossed. 

His good advice on her was lost. 

As in such cases I havejenown. 

Too oft it has away been thrown. 

Night after night, the warbler came ; 

Ambition fanned the flow’ret’s flame. 

Birds in the order of creation 
Are above flowers of any station. 

Thkt fact her faithful friend had mentioned. 
Unwisely, though ’twas well-intentioned ; 

For wlmt he trusted would alarm her. 


Proved to have much more power to charm her. 
So true it is, though told in fiction. 

The sex delights in contradiction. 

A wish you’ve only to oppose. 

And, be it Woman—be it Rose, 

The more decided the objection. 

The stronger grows the predilection 
But to be brief—ere Whitsuntide, 

The lovely flower became a bride. 

And proudly for a while, poor thing, 

•S.nv every morn her spouse take wing. 

And thought how grand it was to fly ; 

Yet sometimes, with a fragrant sigh. 

Felt happier still had been her lot 
If he were rooted to the spot. 

Or if it had been Nature’s whim 
To give her power to soar like him. 

Home every evening came her mate. 
Sometimes perhaps a little late. 

And rather weary with his round, 

And then occasionally found 
There was a pearly drop or two 
Upon her leaves—she said 'twas dew. 

And he was too well-bred to doubt it. 

Or if he did, to care about it. 

The Woodbine, from his lattice nigh. 

His darling watched with anxious eye; 

And oft unnoticed o’er her stooping. 

With pain perceived that she was drooping. 
Later and later still the Bird 
Returning to his Rose was heard. 

And one or twice, to her affright, 
lie never came home all the night 1 
Of course, ’twas business or the weather— 
What could it signify a feather ?— 

And if she ventured to complain. 

My gentleman was off again. 

Darting away, swift as a swallow, • 

Well knowing that she could not follow. 

In fine, ere o’er the wedded pair 
The honeymoon that shone so fair 
Had ceased to shed its silver light. 

The Nightingale had vanished quite. 

And the poor Woodbine stood aghast, 

To sec the Rose was fading fast ; 

While, unaffected by her grief. 

Around her whispei-ed every leaf, 

And twittered every busy bird, 

“ The match was perfectly absurd ! 

It serves the silly flower right; 

She held that honest Woodbine light— 
Treated her equals with disdain, 

And, of a wingfid lover vain. 

Wedded with one who, born to fly 
Now leaves her to despair and die.” 
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MY IRISH STORY. 

BY NUGENT ROBINSON, 



•* niUKL WAS Mil SALMON KNOCKIN’ AT THU llAl.L-UURli, AS UOWI.O AS 1)RAS>” 


IN TWO CHAPTERS.- 
<ii 

t SENT a sensation fizzing throngh the smoking- 
room of the Marathon Club, by announcing my 
intention of passing my Christmas holidays in 
*the wilds of the Western Highlands of Ireland. 
246—VoL. IX. 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

“ Don’t .ask me to witness your will, old boy,” 
cried one. “ I can recommend you to an insurance 
office which holds out special inducements to 
would-be suicides,” exclaimed another. 
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“If you are not heard of before 1880 , we will 
ask a paternal Government to organise an explor¬ 
ing expedition,” suggested a third. 

“ I can lend you a grey Russian overcoat: you’ll 
run a less chance of being potted in it than in your 
ordinary raiment,” added a fourth. 

“ I’ll' lay a pony there’s a chignon in the busi¬ 
ness,” chimed in a fifth; and thus the jokes went 
flying round my devoted head, until I read aloud the 
contents of the following telegram which I had 
received during the day:— 

** Gioi^psy Gsbvillb, ” To Henry Grrvillb, Esq.* 

‘*3Derry Bawn Hotel, “ Marathon Cliil), 

^rrig na Golliogue* '* London, W. 

‘‘Near Dhudheenoge. 

'*Come to this pla<» as soon after receipt of this as possible. 1 
am in a me^. It’s not money.” 

I was fairly puzzled. That there was a daughter 
of Eve in the case, I entertained not the slightest 
particle of doubt, but the nature of the dilemma 
was a source of wonderment and mystery. My 
Cousin Geoffry had not long been gazetted to the 
gallant —th. He had joined his regiment at 
Athlone, in which classic.al locality, until the re¬ 
ceipt of his telegram, I was under the delusive 
impression that he was still sojourning. 

Geoffry was of an “ amorous complexion.” The 
best dancer and the fastest—the best man to flirt 
and the fastest — the best man to disconcert 
Materfamilias,and to avoidthe stereotyped interview 
with Paterfamilias. Fifty men have been married 
for paying one-tenth less attention to a marriage¬ 
able daughter than Mr. Geoffry Grcvillc. He was 
always in love, but the idea of matrimony never 
seemed to flicker across his brain. “ Pshaw 1 I 
shan’t marry till I’m fifty; all the old fellows get all 
the young girls,” was his invariable reply when 
remonstrated with upon the subject of his dilly¬ 
dallying. 

Under ordinary circumstances 1 should have 
allowed my gay and festive kinsman to wriggle 
out of his mess as best he could, but the Chet- 
wodes, with whom I invariably passed Christmas- 
tide, had elected to remain in Rome, and I was 
left on the bleak shore of London, alone. Conse¬ 
quently, it was rather a relief than otherwise to 
receive the telegram—a telegram that bespoke a 
most agreeable mystery. I use the word “ agreeable ” 
advisedly, on the well-known principle that there is 
something not utterly displeasing in the misfortunes 
of even our best friends. Having consulted Bnid- 
shaw, I found that the 8.25 from Euston would place 
me fairly cheminj so ordering a nice little dinner, 
for which the chef at the Marathon is so famous^ 
and a pint of Mogt—dry—I gave myself up to 
pondering upon the situation, and the role I was 
destined to play in the forthcoming sensation scene. 
****** 

On l5ie evening of the a 4 th day of December, 
187 —, at abJht five o’clock, a traveller might have 


been descried standing upon the steps of Daly’s 
Hotel, in the town of Westport. The traveller was 
enveloped in a massive Ulster coat, and the Ulster 
coat which surrounded the traveller, was itself sur¬ 
rounded by a motley crowd, consisting of a group 
of mendicants in every, conceivable stage of de¬ 
formity, each of whom was engaged in jostling and 
villifying his neighbour, but all of whom were actu¬ 
ated by a common motive, that of delivering the 
frieze-coated traveller of as much current coin of 
the realm as the generosity of his disposition, and 
the exigencies of the occasion, might move him to 
dispossess himself of. 

The traveller was Harry Greville, and “he didn’t 
see it.” 

“ How long will it take us to reach Carrig na 
Golliogue ? ” I asked as 1 lighted my cigar, prepa¬ 
ratory to mounting the rickety-looking outside car 
which stood in readiness to convey me to my 
destination. 

“ The roads is very heavy, yer anner,” was the 
evasive reply of the charioteer, who was also engaged 
in the process of igniting a “ bit 0’ baccy,’’ con¬ 
cealed within the depths of a very short and very 
black “ dhudhccn.” 

“ Divil resavc the sight av Eriff Bridge ye’ll see, 
let alone Carrig na Golliogue,” observed one of my 
constitutents in a solemn and prophetic manner. 

‘‘ That the snow may swally up all naygurs is me 
prayer,” .added another. 

“Av I wor Micky Delany, 1 wudn’t face that 
road this blessed an’ holy night for less nor a gooldcn 
guinea an’ a pint o’ sperrits,” cried a ragged little 
old fellow, with a view to improving the financial 
prospects 'of the drive, even at the expense of his 
own. 

“ Guinea, indeed! Troth, he’d be a poor-hearted 
cnayture that wud put a dacent boy off wud the 
likes av a guinea, such a murdherin’ cowld night 
as this.” 

It was, in good sooth, a bad night for a journey 
out into the mountains. The snow was descending 
slowly and steadily, falling noiselessly on every 
avaihablc object, enveloping all in a seamless 
shroud. The bitter blast was whistling through 
the gaunt and leafless trees, and the river plashed 
onwards with a dreary, chilling, moaning monotony. 
Hastily looking to the safety*of my pocket-flask, as 
travellers in the olden time were wont to examine 
the condition of their fire-arms, jerking the collar 
of my Ulster up into my hair, and pulling my 
hat over my cars, I sprang ’upon the car, and 
wrapping a rug over my knees as closely as though 
it was sticking-plaister, I quitted Westport amid the 
jeers, exccr.ations, howls, curses, and snow-balls of 
the baffled and disappointed mendicants. 

Our progress was necessarily very slow, but it did 
not require much power of observation to discern 
that the horse was of that description known as a 
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“garron,” and that in addition to constitutional 
weakness it was endowed with a considerable 
amount of the well-known characteristics of the 
mule. It also possessed a peculiar habit of stopping 
without any premonitory symptoms, which pro¬ 
duced the unpleas'tig elTcct of sending me forwards 
with a jerk that threatened to fling me head-fore¬ 
most into the snow, as though I were about to take 
a header into a foaming plunge-bath. 

“ It’s fo«thrairy he is,” observed Mr. Michael 
Delany, upon being remonstrated with ; “ it’s con- 
thrairydivil a ha’porth else.” 

“ Contrary ! What do you mean ? ” 

. “ He has quare ways, ycr anner. What wud ye 
think av a baste that wud do the likes av thisi’— 
Wan day he swallicd a half a soverin, an’ all we cud 
get him to give up was sivin-an’-six, all through 
ft?«thrairincss.” 

“Do you ever give him a drop of whiskey, 
Micky ? ” 

“ 1 did wanst, and mebbe I didn’t suffer for it! ” 
This was uttered with so much unction that my 
curiosity was awakened, and I asked him to en¬ 
lighten me. 

“ Story-tcllin’ is dhry work, sir.” 

“ Did you have a drink before vou left West- 
port?” 

“ I will, sir, an’ its plazin’ to ye,” was the prompt 
response. 

Having mutually partaken of a modest quencher, 
Mr. Delany proceeded— 

“Well, sir, there was ivan night last winther, and 
a mufthcrin’ wet night it was, when wan o’ the 
militia sint for me, for to dhrive him beyant 
Leenawn, this very ro'ad, for to go to a parly given 
be a gintleman’s family. I didn’t c.are for the job, 
but as all quollity was goin’, there wasn’t a yoke for 
love or money but the very car yer siltin’ on. So 
we kern to terms aisy enough, for I never fall out 
wud a gintleman, an’ shure enough just all as wan 
as yersclf, sir, he had a sup in a flask, an’ bestowed 
it wud an open an’ divartin’ hand. Well, yer anner, 
just as we got about half-w.ays th’ axle gev, and 
left us roarin’ murther in the middle o’ the ro.ad. 

“ ‘ What am I to do now, ye villy.an ? ’ says lie. 

“ ‘ Sorra know I know,’ says I, ‘ barrin’ ye walk,’ 
says I. 

‘“I’m bet,’ says he, ‘be raisin av my dhress 
boots,’ says he. 

“ ‘ Thrue for ye,’ says I. 

“But there was luck in store for him, for up 
comes a shay bound for the same party, that gev him 
a sale. He ped me honest, and it was only whin 
he was a mile off that 1 found the flask on the sate 
that you’re sittin’ on now. I dhrank his hellh, and 
made the baste drink it too ; and somehow or 
another, begorra, the next thing 1 remimber was me 
dhraggin’ the car, an’ that baste there sittin’ up in 
me sate as unconsamed as the Chief Baron chargin’ 


for murther, an’ beltin’ me wud the whip as hard as 
he cud lick.” 

“ And what then, Micky ? ” 

“ I never giv him a taste o’ sperrits from that 
night to this, yer anner.” 

“ I’m greatly afraid that you were drunk, 
Micky.” 

“ I wasn’t drunk.” 

“ Were you sober ?” 

“ I wasn’t sober.’t 

“ Well, if you were neither drunk nor sober, what 
were you ? ” • 

He pulled up the too willing steed in order to 
give emphasis to his reply— 

“ I was upon the difmsive, yer anner.” 

This li.appy condition between the Scylla of in¬ 
toxication and the Charybdis of sobriety was one 
which struck me as being so exceedingly novel, 
from the fact of its being delivered with the gravity 
of conviction, that I burst out laughing. 

“ Trotli, thin, 1 was much the same way the night 
1 went for to ketch the salmon for Father Myles 
Donovan, may the heavens be his bed this blessed 
an’ holy night”—here Micky crossed himself most 
devoutly—“ an’ if your anner has a sketch o’ 
sperrits contagious, I’d tell ye all about it.” 

Having promptly complied with Mr. Delany’s 
request, and politely asked him if he would like 
another sketch, he replied-— 

“ No, I’m th.anful to ye, sir; that’s hapes, as Mrs. 
Murphy remarked whin she swallied the crab. 

“ Well, sir,” he continued, after a ringing smack of 
the lips, like the crack of a whip, “ when I was a 
likely lump av a gossoon, I lived over beyant at 
Leenawn, an’ I was a powerful fisher. There 
was nothin’ to bate me. I med me owm flies, 
and invinted the choicest av bait, an’ sorra a 
fish that ever lept could take the'eonsait out 
o’ me. Well, sir, th’ ould ancient Martins was 
dhruv out o’ Ballenahinch be raisin av the hard 
times, and a set of naygurs, called the Great Life As¬ 
surance—the curse o’ Crumwcll on thim !—tuk the 
roof from over the heads of the lawful owners. Troth, 
we had plinty av law, plinty av assurance, but 
dickens a bit avlife in the counthry scnce they kem 
in it. I was put out o’ me shcclin’ an’ sint over 
to live on a bog that was half the year undher water 
and th’ other half sthrugglin’ to dry. No Christian 
at all at all cud live in it, barrin’ he was a say-gull 
or a dispinsary dhocthor; the very snipes was bet up 
wud the newralgy. Well, sir, poor Father-Myles 
Donovan, rest his sowl, come to me wan evenin’ at 
th’ ind o’ Siptember, an’ says he— 

“ ‘ Are you there, Mick ? ’ says he. 

“ ‘ I am, yer rivirence,’ says 1 . 

“ ‘ I want to spake to ye particular an’ private,* 
says he. * 

“ ‘Troth, you’re welkim, yer rivirencS,* says I, an’ 
out we walked up the bog. 
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“ ‘ Me Lord the Bishop is coming to Derryma- 
looney to-morrow,' says he. 

“ ‘ Och, murther, but that’ll be a great day for yer 
rivirence an’ the Holy Church av Room 1 ’ says I. 

*“ It will,’says he, ‘but he has tuk me short,’says 
he. ‘ I only got his letther tin minutes ago,’ says 
he, * an’ to-morrow is a black fast,’ says he. 

“ ‘ Murther, an’ shure it is,’ says I; ‘ what’s to be 
done at all at all ? ’ 

“ Father Myles looked very hard at me, an’ says 
lie, ‘ Mick,’ says he, ‘ you’re a good fisher.’ 

‘‘ ‘ Divil a finer in Ireland,’ says I, for I was proud 
o’ me talent in that way, don’t ye see. 

‘“AvI don’t get a salmon forme Lord the Bishop 
for to-morrow, Micky,’ says he, hooking me wud 
his eye, ‘ I’m bet up intircly.’ 

“ 1 seen what he mint while ye’d be winkin’ at a 
leprachaun. 

“‘Keep up yer sperrits. Father Myles,’ says 1, 
‘ for av there’s a salmon in that lake now, he’ll be 
smoking undher his lordship’s nose, or I’ll be con- 
tint fur to lose me stick.’ 

“ ‘ Yer a dutiful son av the Church,’ says Father 
Myles, and away wud him acrass the bog like a 
young deer. 

“The night was murtherin’ dark, an’ minin’ that 
powerful that I was as wet as a gauger whin I got 
to the edge o’ the lake. I was afeard to thry for the 
fish in daylight, for the Great Life, bad cess to thini, 
had their keepers as plinty as blackberries, and 
these villyans wor always lookin’ out to get a 
dacent boy into throublc. Well, sir, I got out me 
tools, and havin’ swallied a good tent o’ poteen, I 
set my nit, and down I sot. It was the lonesomest 
night I ever spint, only the water splashin’ and the 
sheep-dogs yelpin’. I kep me hand on the sthring 
reddy for a haul, but dickens a sign av a fish 
stirrin’ at alf at all ‘ This won’t do,’ says I ; ‘ av 
the Bishop doesn’t get a taste o’ fish, poor Father 
Myles fvill never get a parish.’ Well, sir, I sot there, 
wud the sthring in me hand, takin’ an odd scoop at 
the bottle, an’ me heart was very fretful all for the 
sake of Father Myles, whin all of a suddint the 
sthring was pulled wud a jerk that nigh dhragged 
me into the wather, and begorra, I had an ilhgant 
salmon. ‘Hurroo!’ says I, ‘I’m not bet yet,’ and I 


hauled in the nit—and now, yer anner, comes the 
quare part of the story, and mind ye, it’s as thrue as 
you’re sittin’ foreninst me on that sate. I tuk the 
fish out av the nit (he was about eighteen pound) an’ 
was goin’ to give him a rap to lave him aisy, whin 
he stud up on the ind av his, tail, threw out his 
fins, and med for to wrastle me. I thought I’d 
humour him, for there wasn’t a boy in the barony 
cud stand foreninst me, an’ I ketched him be the 
fins. Sorra a word aither av us sed, but we set to 
and—ye’d hardly credit it, but he curled his tail 
round my right leg, and givin’ a jolt wud his body, 
tuk a fall out o’ me. 

“ Well, sir, it was very hurtful to me feclin’s to be 
thrown be a fish, an’ I was resolved to give him no 
'quarther, whether he axed for it or not, but whin I 
scrambled to me feet the thief av a salmon was gone. 
Well, sir, I was so bet up be me disgrace, an’ as 
daylight was cornin’, I picked up me tools, and I 
ups to Father Myles’s house for to tell him av me 
misfortune. It was fair light be the time I got 
there ; 'an’ jist as I was cornin’ up to the house, 
the sight left me eyes, for there was me salmon 
knockin’ at the hall-durc, as bowld as brass. ‘ Ye 
won’t escape me now, anyhow,’ says I, and I med at 
him ; but the dure opened, an’ 1 fell into the hall.” 

Here Micky Delany p,aused. 

“ Well, what became of the salmon, Micky ?” 

“ The Bishop ct him,” was the sententious reply. 

‘‘And did Father Myles get a parish.^” 

“ Shure enough, yer anner.” 

“ And what did you get, Micky 

“ Och, I got his blessin’, and sorra much good it 
done me.” 

I did not proceed with the investigation, as I 
perceived that Delany did not wish to prolong it. 

It had ceased to snow, and the moon evinced a 
decided anxiety to have a peep at Micky Delany 
and myself. She pushed away two or three trouble¬ 
some clouds from before her face, and at length 
took a dull watery stare at us, much as if she had 
been suddenly aw,akened from her slumbers. This 
little feminine curiosity on her part enabled us to 
perceive a dark object some hundred yards in 
advance, lying right across our path. 

END OF CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


THE TRIAL OF THE PYX. 


HE absolute accuracy of weight, and 
the precise composition of our money, 
are matters with which few of us con¬ 
cern ourselves. So long as our sove¬ 
reigns have a tolerably respectable 
look about them, and are readily 
convertible into bread and butter, 
there are few of us who care much whether qifi'fi 
or q66‘6 represents the gold in them in every 


1,000 parts ; .and there are, perhaps, not many who 
have any very clear conception of the consequences 
likely to result if, to-morrow, the Mint authorities 
were to begin turning out sovereigns with five-and- 
twenty per cent, of copper in them. 

Yet the matter would appear to lie in a nut-shell, 
too. The more valuable a thing is, the more we can 
get for it, and this of course applies to sovereigns as 
well as to everything else. If all sovereigns were 
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reduced in intrinsic value, the less we could get for 
them; or, in other words, the dearer everything 
would become. If so, then, in these times of high 
prices, the annual “Trial of the Pyx,” or test¬ 
ing of the coin of the realm, is a proceeding 
which ought to have a peculiar intere.st for most 
of us. 

This ceremony is a very old one, and it was at 
one time a great deal more important than it is 
now. At one time of day the Master of the Mint 
was simply a contractor with the Crown for the 
manufacture of coins, and whether he m.ide sove¬ 
reigns of gold or princip.ally of copper was cle.arly 
a matter of considerable importance. After every 
coinage, the Mint Master, who had entered into a 
heavy bond for the due performance of his contract, 
was formally placed on his trial. A solemn court 
was held, presided over by the King or some grc.it 
officer of State, and if the coins were found to be of 
the right weight and goodness, the contractor was 
released from his bond. Of late years and until 
recently, these trials were of comparatively rare 
occurrence, and were instituted at the discretion of 
the Privy Council, and presided over by the Lord 
Chancellor. On a pre-arranged day representatives 
of the Privy Council, the P'xchcquer, the Mint, and 
the Company of Goldsmiths assembled at the E.x- 
chequer Office, in Old Palace Yard, where a room 
was fitted up as a laboratory for this purpose. 

The Goldsmiths formed a jury, to whom, at nine 
o’clock in the morning, the Lord Chancellor ad¬ 
dressed a charge, leaving them to proceed with 
the examination at their leisure. The Pyx chest 
I —the box containing sample coins from the Mint— 
was ordered to be opened ; the Comptroller of the 
Exchequer produced a number of standard weights, 
ranging from 500 ounces down, by decimal grada¬ 
tions, to one-thousandth part of an ounce; and 
representatives of the Exchequer and of the Trea¬ 
sury brought out from the cloisters of Westminster 
Abbey the gold and silver standards of quality. 
The bringing forth of these plates w.as in itself 
something of a ceremony. The outer door of the 
chamber in which they were secured was unlocked 
by the Assistant-Secretary of the Treasury, who 
would require three keys, and then he could not 
get in till the Comptroller-General of the Exche¬ 
quer brought three keys to bear on an inner door. 
The interior of the chamber being gained, the 
Chief-Clerk of the Exchequer would unlock an 
old chest, and the Comptroller-General of the 
Exchequer complete the process by unlocking 
the strong-box in which were the actual plates. 
Everything being in readiness, a number of coins 
would be taken from the Pyx chest brought from 
the Mint, melted into an ingot, and the whole mass 
compared with small pieces cut from the standard 
plates. If the two wqre found to correspond within 
certain limits, and the coins were found to be of the 
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proper weight, the Mint Master was held to have 
duly fulfilled his contract with his Sovereign. 

Substantially the ceremony of the present day is 
the same, though several important modifications 
have been made in connection with it. The Mint 
Master is no longer a contractor, but a Minister of 
the Crown—the Chancellor of the Exchequer—and, 
even if he were able to do so, has no such motive 
as a contractor might have for departing from the 
standard prescribed by law. 

Notwithstanding this, so important is it con¬ 
sidered to be that the intrinsic value of our coins 
should be fully sustained, that the law now requires 
that “ a trial of the Pyx shall be held at least once 
in every year in which coins have been issued from 
the Mint;” and the test applied is, moreover, far 
more sti ingent than formerly. 

In one of the last trials under the old system, the 
gold actually compared with standard plates was an 
ingot formed by melting down 224 sovereigns and 
39 half-sovereigns, while the block of silver con¬ 
tained 42 florins, 60 shillings, 30 sixpences, and 35 
“ Maundy ” coins. From each of these ingots a 
small piece was cut to be .vnalysed. Thus it was 
not the composition of individual coins that was 
required to be within certain limits ot “ fineness,” 
but the average composition of a large number of 
them. In the same manner the weight of the coins 
was tested, by the pound tuoy. 

The modern trials are of a far more stringent 
character. 

It need hardly be said that, before it is issued 
from the Mint, the coin of the realm is subjected to 
a very rigorous examination. From the Operative 
department it is on three days in each week deli¬ 
vered to the lilint Office, or Counting-house, in what 
arc called “journey-weights” — bags containing 
15 lbs. of gold and 60 lbs. of silver—and on its de¬ 
livery a formal “ Mint tri.al,” or examination of the 
contents of the bags, takes place in the presence of 
officers of the three departments of the establish¬ 
ment—the Counting-house, the Assay, and the 
Operative department. From each of the bags, as 
they are brought in, arc taken specimens for exami¬ 
nation by the Mint officials, one from each bag 
being reserved for the annual Pyx trial. 

The coins for this purpose are made up m 
packets, each of which is secured by the seals ot 
the Deputy-Master of the Mint, the Chief-Clerk, 
and the Assaycr. The packets themselves are de¬ 
posited in the Pyx chest, which is locked with three 
keys and, in due course, dispatched to Goldsmiths’ 
Hall, just at the back of the Post Office, in St. 
Martin’s-lc-Grand, wherfc the trial now takes place 
—presided over, not by the Monarch or the Lord 
Chancellor as formerly, but by the Queen’s Remem¬ 
brancer. 

The jury charged with the duty of pronouncing 
upon the contents of the packets is composed of 
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“not less than six out of the competent freemen of 
the mystery of Goldsmiths of the City of London,” 
who are, upon their oath, to “ well and truly, after 
their knowledge and discretion, make the assays of 
these moneys of gold and silver, and truly report 
if the said moneys be in weight and fineness accord¬ 
ing to the standard,” etc. They arc, in the first 
placej to take out from each packet as many coins 
as they think necessary for the purpose of the trial, 
and weigh them separately, so as to ascertain 
whetherthey are within the prescribed “remedy” as 
to weight, this “ remedy ” being a margin of two- 
tenths,of a grain of gold in each sovereign above 
or below the exact standard, allowed by the Coin¬ 
age Act. After that the jury are to melt up the 
coins they have weighed into an ingot, as under 
the old system, and compare its fineness with the 
standard trial-plates, which are now consigned to 
the custody of the Board of Trade. They liavc 
next to weigh the residue of the coins in bulk, so 
as to ascertain, as in former trials, whether, on the 
average, they are correct in weight ; and lastly, 
they arc again to pick out a number of coins indis¬ 
criminately, and assay them one by one, stating 
whether they arc within the “ remedy ” of fineness 
—that is to say, whether in 1,000 parts they luive 
from 9I4'6 to 9i8’6 parts of line gold. 

Thus the test now applied to the workmanship 
of our great coin-factory is about as severe as it 
well can be, and may be 'considered to afford ab¬ 
solute security against all danger of a light or de¬ 
teriorated currency, either of gold or silver. 

The success of the Mint, as evidenced by the 
result of the trials already held under the new Act, 


is something rather remarkable. At the one held 
in July, 1871, the latest of which the Deputy Mint 
Master has issued a report, the coins submitted to 
examination represented a total coinage of no less 
than £ 13,298,000 in gold, and ;^996,ooo in silver. 
Of the gold pieces examined individually, five out 
nine were found to be of the exact standard of 
fineness. .The greatest variation from the stan¬ 
dard was only six parts in ten thousand, while 
the mean result of the test applied to the nine coins 
showed that 9167 represented the average fineness, 
the standard proscribed by law being 9l6'666, from 
which however, as in the weight, a departure is 
permitted to the extent of two parts in i,ooo, above 
or below-a “remedy of fineness” allowed, as an 
I eminent scientific man lias stated, “not as an 
I arbitrary stipulation,” but as a necessary recogni¬ 
tion of “ errors wliicli belong to every thought, to 
every rlieiuical analysis, and to every composition 
of alloy.” 

Thus it is that, all the world over, the British 
sovereign i.s recognised as a genuine golden stan¬ 
dard of real intrinsic value, and, unlike any other 
com in existence, will at all times realise just about 
its weight in .gold. Englishmen abroad are apt to 
be proud of it when in comparison with the paltry- 
looniiig token coinage of many other countries, and, 
it may lie, ai e sometimes in danger of mistaking 
the deference will', which it is wont to inspire 
foreigners, for respect for John Bull himself. Thus 
much is certain, were John Bull abro.ad at all times 
as genuine and honest as the sovereigns in his 
pocket, he would liavc at least one real and sub- 
st.uUial title to respect. GkOUGE F. MilLIN. 


MY EARLY ADVENTURE.S. 

AN AUTOniOGKAVIllCAI. SKEiril, BY ARMINIUS VAMbERY. 

(.‘HAPTER THE SEVENTH. 

ESTWAKD, Westward ! 1 undertook the long pilgrimage ; and having been 
how full of pleasure was I myself much richer in experience than they, our 
this word at the time | l.ikuig counsel together, on one of the very first days 
when, turning my back of our travel on the bteppes between Karshi and 
to Bokhara and Samar- Keii, necessitated my election to the leadership of 
kand, to the Oxus and this caravan of mendicants. 

the Steppes, the ideals | My reader will scarcely doubt my aptitude for 
of my longing youth, I this dignity. Impudence, imperturbable obtrusivc- 
now prepared to return ness, a filthy loathsome appearance, an inexhausti- 
to Europe! The struggle 4 had to be ready to blc store of hymns of praise and a flood of malc- 
encounter on the road stretching from the old dictions, together with all attributes belonging to 
residence of Timur up to the holy capital of the business—all these were richly represented in 
Khorassan, was by no means so void of danger the part I was doomed to play. And whenever 
as to allow me to lull my thoughts in hopeful leaning on my dervish staff, whose top was armed 
fancies. The Ccntral-Asiatics, to whose care 1 was with a kind of small axe, embodying the weapon 
committed at the time of my separation from my old for the spiritual combat with the evil spirit, with 
travelling companions, could be considered rather jerking changes of iny position, I exclaimed in a 
as men placed under iny protection than protectors, deep sonorous voice, “ Sewab Lillah ” (Do good for 
It was the first time, on this occasion, that they God’s will), I should have liked to see before me 
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any hardened sinner, or obdurate miser, who would 
have had the courage to refuse to me or to my fol¬ 
lowers the expected small coin ! 

It was a great loss to art and science, that 
loves the trutli, tliat there was no photographer 
on our way to Herat, to take a view represent¬ 
ing me at the head of my procession. Indeed, 
my very dressing up deserves a narrower descrip¬ 
tion. 

The carefully shaved head was covered by an 
immense turban, formed of more than seven yards 
of material j this head-gear served in the parching 
sun by day as umbrella, at night as pillow. In its 
folds tooth-picks, needles and twine, a tooth-brush 
made of a piece of wood whose tissue was very 
fibrous, and other tiseful things of small conse¬ 
quence were hidden ; while one end of the turban, 
hanging down during prayer half a yard over 
the left shoulder, offered the advantage of a towel, 
of a sudarium, of a pockel-haudkerclnef, and 
so on. 

The neck remained down near to the shoulders 
uncovered. The body was first surrounded by a 
suit of coarse linen. Over these came one, two, or 
if climatical considerations re'-juired it, three loose 
garments of the form of jackets, and over all the 
“ djubc,” the overall, or crowning piece of a dervish 
attire. It was sewed together out of innumerable 
small odds and ends of linen, of .all patterns rvorn, 
multifarious in colour as in design, the stuff itself 
representing an exhibition of woven materials. In 
many places the djubc, where already worn through, 
betrayed the wadding, the wool, and the camel’s 
hair used below its kaleidoscopic surface as 
doubling, and was .at its lowest extremity and at 
the collar so torn and jagged, that the most cun¬ 
ning connoisseur of the tailor’s art could not have 
acknowledged these parts as homogeneous with (he 
rest of the djubc. The legs below the knees, and 
down to the foot-joint, remained bare. 

The feet, enveloped in coarse rags or loosely 
planted into a wide pair of shoes, in both cases 
fastened by thongs. Over this costume w.is placed 
on the left breast the Koian, over the right sliouldcr 
hung the bread-bag and the lea-can. As leader, I 
was armed with a rusty sword, which hung girt on 
the wide, thick woollen girdle, the best and mo.st 
useful part of my attire. He who dies unarmed on 
the road, goes unconditionaHy into the pit, thus 
teach the Islam’s tenets. 

Please now to imagine, for the completion of 
the picture, within this costume the complexion 
of a traveller exposed for months to the heat of 
the sun, and to the frost of the night blasts, 
withering gusts of dust, and the pervading sprink¬ 
ling of thaw promiscuously; add to all this 
the staring- expression of his looks, and his flesli- 
less skeleton, to get an approximate idea, even 
without knowing Wereshagin’s masterly illustra¬ 
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tions, how a dervish looks, and what I represented 
in person on my return towards the West. 

The nomade within his tent, the merchant be¬ 
side his bales of goods, the universally feared 
Kadi, the most distinguished and most important 
official, yea, the» prince ruler himself had to 
lend a ready car to my “ Ya hu(r), ya hack! ihad 
to keep his right to his beard until I finished my 
prayer, after vVhich ceremony he had sharply to 
plunge his fingers into his pocket, to get out the 
present ready to be offered at the words pro¬ 
nounced by my lips : “ Sewab Lillah!” The blind 
superstition, and the awe — quite independently 
of their own will, as if instinctive'—of mendi¬ 
cants and mad people, made, back in the age of 
classical Asiatic history, the dervish the king. 
And the power of his position is not only to his own 
person remunerative, but he c.an defend and aid 
even others by his intercession. In Meymene, 
when two of our travelling companions were 
suspeeled of being runaway slaves, and kept in 
custody, 1 had but to show myself to the tyrant 
det.iimng them, to release botli instantly. And is 
It to be wondered at, if the feeling of such a 
security, of sucli a power—able to effect almost all 
that is just or equitable—of such a privilege and 
libeity, charms into ccstacy, the heart of a com¬ 
plete dervi.sh, as I then had the right to consider 
niysclt to be, and recompenses him for many 
a want and privation in his material life of 
troubles ? 

This lustre of dervishdom shone, however, but in 
that part of Middle. Asia which enjoyed the equi¬ 
vocal happiness to be illumined by the genuine 
light of past centuries, whose twilight no ray of Wes¬ 
tern or Kiiropcan enlightenment could brighten. 
Life in these regions reminded me indeed- only 
of the times that might have been under the 
Abas.sidcs in Western Asia. In Afghanistan I 
jicrceived witli antagonistic feelings a decided 
decrease of the holy radiance of my mendicant 
Clown. Loud crying, and violent thundering, and 
all my “hocus-pocus” were ineffectual. I got 
nothing ; the toll-keepers levied contribution from 
mo, after searching me to my very skin. What- 
bitter days had I to pass amongst these Afghans, 
wlio paraded European shakocs and cartouche- 
boxes—how .bitterly the pinchbeck of civilisation 
deceived me! 

In spile of the well-known episode when in the 
company of the young i>rincc of Herat, the six 
weeks’ slay in that capital will remain unforgottenr 
by me for ever. How .agreeably thrilled the idea 
through my body, to feel myself near to that Persia 
wliich constitutes the eastern boundary of European 
civilisation ! In spite of the fact that Eastern 
Persia cannot but remind one of Turkestan, in 
respect of the insecurity of its roads, and the rou^ 
manners of its population, yet it kept in me that 
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comforting consciousness that it formed the gate 
leading to the final goal of my adventurous travels, 
and thus to the hoped-for grateful acknowledgments 
of the merits of such a bold enterprise, whenever 
again in Europe. 

The circumstance that I ha^ to be encamped 
before this gate for weeks, while longing in feverish 
impatience for Europe, was a most painful one 
to my mind. To enhance the -unpleasantness 
of my position, I had to bear here the hardest 
wants. Literally I famished—without even bread ; 
I felt the want of raiment to cover my shivering 
limbs against the inclemency of the cold autumnal 
evenings, nbt to mention my hard struggle .against 
the fanaticism of the ignorant Afghans, the issue 
of which made me sometimes truly afraid for my 
personal safety. To be under any circumstance? 
safe, I chose, with a very correct psychological para¬ 
dox, a bold step, by seeking the lion within his own 
den—that is, by selecting for my abode one of the 
dirtiest cells, half fallen to pieces, void of door or 
windows, in a caravanserai where it was well known 
that none but Afghans used to dwell. The greater 
part of them considered me a disguised English¬ 
man ; but some few bigots of the tribe of the 
Lohanis, who are easily satisfied by a few outer 
acknowledgments of religion, granted me some 
protection. 

Most interesting proved to me the hours which I 
had to spend amidst the praying parties, on a 
terrace built in the middle of the yard. The 
sceptics looked at me with grim contemning eyes ; 
rage radiated from out their orbits ; yet they durst 
not actually do me any harm, as, according to the 
precepts of the Islam, it behoves men but to judge 
the open deed, leaving to God alone to fathom 
the secret intentions. In the precincts of this 
sacred place, similar to an asylum, not one might 
have been found ready to commence a quarrel 
with me. 

While lying on my miserable straw couch, em¬ 
ployed with reading, it happened often that some of 
the Afghans, who even in undress carried a small 
arsenal of arms about them, would find their 
way to my door, regaling me with nothing more 
hospitable than the following provoking conver¬ 
sation :— 

A would say, “ I bet the lameness of yonder 
leg is a work of my excellent Shikarpurean gun. 
I sent at Lahore some of the red-haired dogs to 
perdition; others escaped with broken limbs, 
^mong the latter must he have saved his wretched 
life.” 

B said, “ After all, I ac'knowledge myself very 
anxious to know how many thousand rupees that 
knave may get for his clever spying service. 1 dare 
say you remember yet the small shrivelled man 
who sold greens in Bokhara during some ten years, 
and now parades about on a richly caparisoned 


horse as Governor of Peshawur, bejewelled and 
begilt.” 

C said, “ It is his good fortune indeed that Shir 
Ali Khan (God forgive him his sinsJ) became a serf 
of the unbelievers, and now needs to protect all 
Kafirs, else I might have paid him off sooner, in 
the clinking coin of my blade, than the Govome 
Dshorncl [Governor-General] could pay him his 
reward.” 

Thus it went on in all possible variations, with¬ 
out my being allowed to betray any attention even 
to what they said, far less any fear. Such fear, as I 
mentioned before, would not have been, however, 
i justifiable. Notwithstanding, this position proved 
I to my mind very depressing, and I can say that 
I felt over-happy as I chanced to meet a Shiitic 
driver of beasts of burden from Herat, who proved 
I willing to let me hire a lightly packed mule of his 
i caravan going to Meshed. I did not pay him, 

! for I had no money ; but he chanced the possi- 
I bihty of my being able to pay him after my arrival 
i there. 

This wandering from Herat to Meshed, though it 
lasted but twelve days, was a worthy conclusion of 
my already chequered career, full of unspeakable 
troubles and sufferings. It was as late as the com¬ 
mencement of November, and in the high lands 
which separate Iran from Central Asia all was 
fast frozen. How I could endure several degrees of 
cold, especially during the night, unsheltered in the 
free air, in a poor dress, without the natural aid 
of warming my body by wholesome victuals, this 
astonishes, now 1 think of it, even myself. I 
remember having found one morning, at awaking, 
my tattered jgarment frozen to the ground that 
I lay on. 

Some one must have upset the water-can in the 
night, purposely to annoy me, or by carelessness. 
I had first to break up the ice beforfc I could rise. 
The Afghans lying beside me, well enveloped in 
their good fur cloaks, laughed at me and at my 
embarrassment; and treated me again with deri¬ 
sion when, later on, with my teeth chattering, I 
requested from them the loan of a superfluous 
horse-cover. 

Need I say that the first gleam reflected from 
the richly gilt cupola of the mosque of Imam Riza, 
in Meshed, smiled at me like the riches of heavenly 
happiness, the signal of “ no more miseries hence¬ 
forth ?” 

Indeed, it would be just as difficult to de¬ 
scribe my turn of temper of that time, as the 
emotions at the commencement of my adventurous 
voyage. On the tedious marches through Kho- 
rassan, whose extent the Persian can but com¬ 
pare to old women’s twaddle, these agreeable and 
gladdening thoughts raised me into the serenest, 
most cheerful temper. 

END OF CHAPTER THE SBVSNTIl. 
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IN“ HONOUR BOUND. 

BY CHAELE8 GIBBON, 

AUTHOR Of “ROBIN GRAY,” “FOR LACK OF COLD,” ETC. ETC. 

CHAPTER THE THIRTY-THIRD. “ Very well, sincc you will have it that way,” 

WANT OF MONEY. Said the Laird, feeling himself altogether at a dis- 

Dame Wishart sharply interrupted the Laird’s ' advantage, and not relishing the position, more 
commonplaces about her looks and the weather. particularly when it was his sister who spoke to 



“ It’s siller you want, Hugh. What’s the 
sum ? " 

“You are abrupt enough, sister, to make one go 
away without saying a word about it.” 

“You may, if you like.” 

But the Laird did not like, especially as he could 
not help himself otl;erwise. 

“ I wish to explain to you-” 

“ What’s the sum ? ” she interrupted. , 

“ If you would only listen one moment, you would 
understand the whole position.” 

“ What’s the sum ? ” she repeated. 

“ I would tell you if you would allow me to 
explain- ” 

“ What’s the sum, and no fraising about it ?” 


him ; “ the sum is seven thousand, with a few 
hundreds for interest.” 

“ You can renew if you like.” 

“ No.” 

“ What for?” 

“ Because the bond has fallen into the hands of 
a dissolute rascal, who wants the money.” 

The Laird was sometimes very severe upon 
spendthrifts, and could preach beautifully on the 
subject. 

“ You can borrow elsewhere.” ^ 

“ Not without paying a Jew’s interest, that would 
bring me to the same pass as the present, and 
worse, in a twelvemonth.” 

“ So you came to me as your only chance ? ” 
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‘ Yes.” hair, the while her eyes seemed to darken with 

“ Seven—say eight thousand. It’s a heap of fury, 
siller,” she said meditatively. “Whisht you. my lamb,” she muttered in a 

“ Yes, but the property is worth twice that,” ob- quavering voice ; “ I did not moan to hurt you. 
served Dalmahoy, beginning to feel himself again ; Whisht you, now. I have forgotten you too often, 
“ and if 1 can only find minerals, as 1 am almost and I did it again to-day. But I’m growing old, 
sure of doing on Brunton’s farm; why, there is no Grade, and I dare say it’s just as well, or better, 
saying what wealth is in store for us.” that you arc not taken from me, for I could not 

“Aye,” she replied drily, “but you’ve been live long without you. 1 ken what you are, and 
seeking the minerals a long while, and you have | that’s what m.ikcs me wroth wi’ these fools, that 
not found them. You want eight thousand. Very j could pass you by, though it’s the better for me— 
well.” I it’s the lietler for me. Whisht you, now, and I’ll not 

There was a long pause, during'which the Laird ' s.iy another wortl—^thc stupid gomerils, that could 
eyed his sister eagerly, and .she sat staring at her j shut their e’en to such a jewel. Ah! they have 
lap, nervously moving her fingers, and apparently little notion of what they have lost, but I ken, I 
considering tlie pioposal. She put out her hand, | ken-llie idiots they are—but whisht you, my bonnie 
drawing Grace towards her; then, with a curious j fainb ; you’ll soon lorget.” 

twinkle in her f.uled eyes, she thrust her daughter ! Alternately trying to coax her daughter into 
towards Walter. i resignation, and uttering angry reproaches against 

“There,” she said, with a kind of vicious i her brother and Walter, the old lady seemed to 
pleasure, “marry them, and you shall ha’e three | forget the presence of the gentlemen, 
times what you need.” To them the position was humiliating in the 

“ Oh, mother 1 ” cried Grace, bursting into tears, extreme. The Laird was indignant, yet conscious 
Walter rose, pale and agit.Ucd, taking Grace’s of having behaved ill, and assumed a coolness 
hand tenderly in his own. which he did not feel. Walter heartily sympa- 

“ Hush, Grace ; she forgets.” thised with his aunt, and with 'her half-doitcrcd 

The Laird became white, then red with chagrin, expressions of love for her daughter, notwith- 
Hc got up, and with much dignity put back his j staniiing the harshness with which she judged 
chair^as if in preparation to letive. his conduct. 

“ I !xm sorry your mind is so weak, sister ” (he “ Will you let me speak to your mother alone, 
knew that he was hilling her on the most sensitive Grace?” he said, stooping down and placing his 
part), “ that you forget Wattie is alre.idy married, arm round her to assist her to rise. 

However, 1 sec that you are resolved not to help How the touch thrilled her ! She got up im- 
rae over this ditch, and so there is no more to be mediately, .and except that her eyes W'ere red, and 
said.” I the face p.de, there was no sign of the recent 

“ You’re wrong, Hugh,” answered the dame, in a j outburst of grief. She W'as calm and thoughtful 
dry hard voice. “ Stupid as I am whiles, 1 have j as usu.il, and quietly set about arranging the 
not forgotten that you have broken our paction, and cu.shion at her mother’s back, 
that Wattie has wedded a useless thing from “ You can say what you wish to say before 
Rowanden—a fisherman’s lass! I have not for- me, Walter,” she said softly, “and my mother 
gotten that you, between you, have made my will understand you the more readily when I am 
daughter miserable I Make her happy as she was, j beside her.” 

and all that I have is yours ; but you have broken Waller hesitated, for he was going to speak 
her heart, and you come to me for help. Tie on about Teenic ; but he had such faith in whatever 
.you, Hugh I—and fie on you, Wattie I You should Grace advised that he obeyed, 

have begged your bread rather than come here for The Laiid stood swinging his glasses, looking as 

the siller you would not take when it was offered to if he had no greater interest than that of simple 
you, with the life of the best lass that ever drew ciuiosity in the proceedings. 

breath. No, man; no, I do not forget. I mind Dame Wishart’s face had become dull; her 

well.” thoughts were wandering away to other days, and 

“ Mother, mother, mother!” gried Grace in bitter to hopes indirectly associated with the present cir- 
shamc, dropping on her knees and hiding her face cumstances ; but she seemed already to have for- 
on the dame’s lap. gotten the scene which had just taken place. 

With a frightened look the mother bent over her .She sat staring at the place where her daughter 
child, and she seemed to become slowly conscious had knelt, and muttering to herself words which 
that in upbraidin.g her brother and Walter she was were unintelligible to the listeners, 
most cruelly wounding Grace. The furrows on her Walter laid his hand gently on hers, 
face were drawn closer, and deepened' with pain ; “ I wish to speak to you, aunt. Will you 

her bony hands played nervously with Grace’s listen?” 
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“ What is it about—not the siller?" 

“ No, we do not wish to ask you for that 
now. What I have to say is about Grace and my¬ 
self.” 

Her face cleared agajn, and her wandering 
faculties seemed to^ be concentrated upon her 
nephew’s words. ■' 

“ Say away.” 

“ I want you, aunt, to understand that my father 
is in no way to blame for the breach of tlie engage¬ 
ment you and he made for Grace and myself. 'I'he 
fault is entirely mine-” 

“ And mine, mother,” interrupted Grace. “ I 
refused to have him when I knew that he thought 
better of Tcenic Thorston.” 

“ Jiut I might have held my tongue, Grace,” he 
said sadly. 

“ And I would have found out the truth when it 
was too late to mend matters,” she replied firndy. 

“ No, Walter, it is best as it is, if my poor mother 
could only see it as we do.” 

“Choot!” cried the dame angrily, “I see it 
better than you do. You don’t think I’m blind or 
doited, do you ? I tell you. Wattle, you ought to 
have spoljpn to mo as well as to Grace. Hut now 
that you’ve had your fling, see if you can pay the 
piper. I will not.” 

It would have been useless to have attempted to 
e.^plain to her that she was, or seemed to be, in¬ 
capable of understanding anything at the time 
when Walter spoke to Grace. 

“ I only wish you to relieve my f.Uher of any 
blame,” said Walter c.arncstly. “Jilame me for it 
all, and try to think kindly of my wife.” 

“ I'll not think of her at all. I dare say she’s 
good enough for you—but you shall not have the 
siller.” 

She reiterated that resolution as if she found a 
pleasure in the mere sound. . 

“ At least you will understand, aunt, that in what 
I have done I was trying to do what I believed to 
be right, and therefore best.” 

“ I understand nothing but that you have broken 
the bargain made between your father and me, and j 
that you liave made her unhappy- though she's a j 
fool for her pains.” 

Grace, now quite calm, touched her mother’s arm 
hastily and, with something like a flush of pride— 

“ I tell you, mother, W.alter acted as I wished 
him, and you vex me and pain him when you say 
that he has made me unhappy.” 

Dame Wishart turned sharply upon her 
daughter. 

“ Do you think you can cheat me ? H.avc 1 not 
seen how poorly you were, though you would not 
say it ? Have I not seen you in the weary nights 
when you thought I'was sleeping ?—but I’m not aye 
sleeping when my eyes are shut. Have I not seen 
you greeting to yourself, glowering at nothing, and 


trying to make believe that you were reading the 
paper or a book ? I’ve seen it all; I know how 
wae and weary is your heart,' and it’s his fault— 
Look at her, Wattic, look at the bonnic white face, 
and the colour that’s on it enow because I’m telling 
truth. Look at her^has your wife such a face as 
that ?—she cannot have such a heart. You have 
cast all that away ; but look at her and you’ll ken 
why I .am bitter against you, and bitter against your 
fuller, and why you shall not have the siller.” 

“ Will nothing make you spare me, mother, if you 
willnqt spare them?” cried Grace again, confused, 
pained, and vexed. 

'• Clioots ! you’re but a bairn.” 

To Waller, his aunt’s words afforded a bitter 
revelation. He seemed to awaken as from a 
plc.isant sleep to the full knowledge that he was 
guilty of a terrible crime. It was only at this 
moment that he really understood the sacrifice 
Gr.ice had m.ade for him. liliiided by his own 
selfish love for Teenie, and with a stupidity partly 
due to his want of th.it vanity which induces some 
men to fancy every woman who speaks kindly is 
in love with them, he h.id accepted literally her 
dechivation that she would be content in seeing 
him m.irned to the woman he loved. Still blind 
and stujiid, he had regarded her friendship for 
Teenie, the frank and devoted services she rendered 
her, as guar.antecs that she was satisfied, and that 
whatever disappointment she might have felt at 
first hail been completely forgotten. Now he 
learned that she was still suffering, and he could 
partly im.iginc what she must have suffered on his 
account. 

All his senses were quickened by the pain of this 
discovery ; he remembered so many things he had 
done and said which must have been torture to her 
- he looked back upon so many trifles which must 
have wounded her acutely—that he marvelled at 
her submission and at her geiicrpus concealment of 
it all, whilst, for himself, he could not have felt more 
humble or more afflicted had he been found guilty 
of murder. And it w.is ;i kind of murder that he 
had perpetr.ated —he had murdered her youth and 
doomed her to long years of sorrow. 

If he had only awakened sooner ! Hut the wrong 
was done and could never be retiuited. 

He could not speak ; he only gazed at her with 
such sad, regretful eyes, that Grace could not bear 
to meet them. .She would have given worlds if she 
could htive foreseen wh.it her mother had intended 
to say at this meeting, so that she might have pre¬ 
vented 'Walter from being present. 

The awkward pause was broken by the Laird, 
who, without the least evidence of vexation or dis¬ 
appointment in his manner, advanced to his sister. 

“ Good-bye—come over to Dalmahoy if you can 
some time between this and the next three or four 
months, for about the end of that period the sale 
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will probably take place, and I shall no longer be 
able to offer "you hospitality there. May I make 
a suggestion ? I would advise you to tell your man 
of business to buy the property for you ; it is worth 
all that is likely to be offered for it, and in that way 
you might stiU keep it in the family, as it were.” 

“And let you sit rent-free,” said the dame drily. 

The Laird made a deprecatory movement with 
his glasses. 

“ Upon my word you are too suspicious; 1 give 
you a useful hint, and you instantly charge me with 
doing so for my own profit. Well, perhaps it is 
natural for you who have money to suspect one who 
has none—especially when that one is your brother. 
Will you allow me to come and dine with you 
occasionally, when I can find no other t.able than 
yours ? I shall keep out of the way of your friends, 
if possible t and I shall try not to borrow half- 
crowns. You will find me the most discreet of poor 
relations—indeed I would go into the poor's house 
at once, but that my being there might be some¬ 
what discreditable to you.” 

“ You know whose fault it is,"’ she muttered, 
gazing at him vaguely as if her mind were wander¬ 
ing in search of his meaning. 

“ Undoubtedly, no one has a better right to know 
than I have,” he went on ; but he was not so 
successful this time in concealing the bitterness he 
felt, under his assumed air of jaunty sarcasm. 
“•Some men in my position would endeavour to 
excuse themselves —1 don’t. Some men would 
blame their luck—I don’t. Some men would be 
disposed to blame you, sister, for refusing me this 
temporary assistance which would save the property 
—but I don’t. You are quite right, there is no 
excuse for poverty—unless it may be the ability 
to endure it with fortitude. I shall endeavour to 
display that commendable talent.” 

“It’ll be the first talent you ever displayed, 
Hugh.” 

The Laird put on his glasses and looked at her. 

“You are remarkably well to-day, Sarah. I 
congratulate you; may your present health con¬ 
tinue long. Good-bye.” 

As he pressed her hand, there was a painful 
twitching of the dame’s features, as if some relent¬ 
ing thoughts were passing through her mind which 
she could not or would not utter. 

The Laird paid no heed : he took his leave in the 
same friendly manner as if the interview had not 
determined the ruin of Dalmahoy. 

Walter, bending over her and pressing her hand, 
whispered— 

“Try to forgive me, aunt ; I did not know the 
harm I was doing.” 

Full of pain, and full of regret for the trouble he 
had brought upon Grace, upon the dame, and his 
father, he was loyal in every thought to his wife. 
The position was extremely awkward. To have 


saved his father’s property he w'ould not have 
married Grace, for in his eyes that would have 
been the blackest injustice ; but to have spared her 
pain he would have fulfilled the engagement from 
which she had released him, and he would have 
tried to forget Teenie. As matters stood now he 
could only regret his blindness, and hope that Grace 
felt less than her mother imagined. ' 


CHAPTER THE THIRTY-FOURTH. 

IN TIIF. r.l.OAMING. 

Grace followed the Laird down-stairs. She saw 
how the placid face became rapidly scored with 
wrinkles ; how the jaws fell, the head and shoulders 
stooped as if under a heavy burthen. 

“ Uncle, you must have some wine before you 
go,” she said, drawing him into the parlour. 

“ Dear me ! you’re there, Grace,” he exclaimed, 
instantly straightening his back and trying to 
assume the customary expression of calm self- 
complacency. But he saw her pitying look, he 
knew that she had observed him, and head and 
shoulders drooped again as he said faintly, “ Yes, 
child, I’ll take some wine— I require something to 
stimulate me just now, for 1 feel ridiculously 
weak.” 

He took a glass of sherry and drank it hastily, 
which was quite unusual with the Laird, who liked 
to sip and relish every drop of his wine. He filled 
the glass again, and was more patient with it; but 
his nerves were evidently much shaken. 

“You’ll not think too hardly of my mother, 
uncle,” she pleaded softly ; “ she is in a strange 
mood to-day; but she will do what you want by- 
and-by.” 

The Laird shook his head and tried to smile, but 
failed. 

“ I shall not think hardly of her, my child, 
“ because she is doing just what I would have done 
myself, and I think she is quite right. Wattie is 
a fool, and I am no better to have yielded to him ; 
but ——” ^ 

He took some more wine instead of finishing the 
sentence; he was thinking of the blunder those con¬ 
founded lawyers had caused him to make about the 
Methven estate. 

“ She will give you the money before you require 
it,” repeated Grace. 

“ There is not the least likelihood of that; she 
is in one of the stubborn moods for which our 
family is famous, and once ‘ No’ is said,' No ’ it re¬ 
mains, however much we may become convinced that 
it ought to be ‘Yes.’ But I would not care for my¬ 
self, or for the boys—they can manage—but what is 
to become of the girls. Heaven knows. They are 
helpless creatures, and can neither toil nor spin— 
maybe on that account, like the lilies of the field, 
they will have the fine raiment which is their chief 
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concern ; but the lilies have a certain beauty which 
recommends them to the eyes of men, and I’ can’t 
say as much for my daughters.” 

With that wicked joke he finished his wine and 
wiilked out to the hall. There Walter was waiting, 
and there Pate instantlyjoined his mistress, rubbing 
his nose against her dress and seeking the recogni¬ 
tion which was at present denied him. 

The servant was holding the door open, the 
groom was holding the horse, and so Walter had no 
opportunity to speak to Grace, of which she was 
very glad. 

“ Will you drive down to the gate, sir, and I will 
join you there,” said Walter, as his father stepped 
into the gig. 

Dalmahoy drove slowly down the avenue. 
Walter took Grace’s shrinking hand; without a 
word spoken she knew what he meant, and, although 
her heart trembled at the idea of spc.aking to him 
alone just after the trial up-stairs, she felt afraid of 
doing anything that might appear strange in the 
eyes of the servant Mary, who was still holding the 
door open. She could not explain to him there : 
his pale face and sad eyes |)leadcd, and because 
Mary was looking on, she yielded. 

But she yielded hurriedly, as if she were anxious 
to get breath, and without hat or shawl she walked 
out with him. Mary was a dull lass ; but she 
knew something of the relation in which the cousins 
had formerly stood to each other, and she could not 
help observing the flurried manner of her mistress. 

There was a footpath leading down to the gate 
through the narrow belt of wood on one side of the 
avenue, from which it was entirely screened by a 
high trim hedge : a soft moss-grown path, in 
which there was a perpetual twilight, cool even 
when the sun was hottest. Now in the gloaming, 
when the trees were tipped with the golden radiance 
of the western sky, and the windows of the house 
were aflame, the path lay in deep shadow, crossed 
at intervals by bars of silver light. 

They proceeded down this path. Grace had 
withdrawn her hand ; but she walked close beside 
him, her eyes searching the ground as if seeking 
there some explanation of the nervous, uneasy 
feeling which possessed her. She attributed it to 
the exposure her mother had made of the secret 
which she had guarded so well, as she thought, and 
most anxiously from him. 

His face wore the blank expression of one who 
has heard some terrible news and has not yet had 
time to realise it. They walked on silently and 
slowly, she now and then glancing sideways alffTim, 
wondering what he wanted to s.ay, half divining 
and wholly wishing that she could have escaped 
from him without adding to the pain which her 
mother had caused. 

The Laird walked the horse through the gateway, 
and drew up. His head was bowed again, and he 


sat for several minutes, unconscious that there was 
somebody standing by the step of the gig, softly 
calling to him. A touch on the knee roused him- 

“ Bless my soul, Christina I how did you come 
here ? You startled me from profound cogitations,” 
he exclaimed, head ^nd shoulders erect instantly. 
Why didn’t you come with us ?” 

“ I did not mean to come,” she answered in short 
awkward sentences. “ 1 was going home ; but I 
was anxious—about the money. What does she 
say ? ” 

Without replying, he looked at her scarchingly. 

“ Wnat’s the matter with you ? —you’re like a 
ghost.”' 

And iA the grey gloaming, in her light dress, and 
with the bonnic face so white and anxious, the 
Laird w.as quite justified in the comparison he 
made. 

“Whatjdoes she say.’” repeated Teenie stub¬ 
bornly. 

‘ Oh, just an old wom.m’s say—a little spiteful, 
and a little vfi'ong-hcaded ; nothing more. Are 
you going up to the house.’ or will you jump in, 
and Walter can either walk back or get up behind.” 

He was not disposed to answer her question just 
then; indeed, he was anxious to cheat himself into 
the belief that Dame Wishart would change her 
mind. Teenie understood him. 

“Where is Walter?” was all she said. 

“You’ll meet him coming down the avenue.” 

She passed in at the gate. The Laird gazed 
after her, then drew breath, relieved. He was glad 
to be .alone. 

She strained her eyes through the shadows of the 
trees to catch the first glimpse of her husband. It 
never occurred to her to question why he had re¬ 
mained behind. There was a bend in the road ; she 
would see him as soon as she reached that. She 
went on, now hurriedly, and again with heavy steps 
and hesitating. She did not wish to go up to the 
lousc ; and yet she was half inclined to go, for she 
wished to see Grace. Dalmahoy was not inclined 
o tell her the result of the interview; she knew 
what it would be, but she wanted confirmation, 
tnd to know why the boon was refused. Walter 
night refuse to tell all in his desire to spare her, 
and she could not insist if she saw that it vexed 
him. She could cross-examine Grace, who was 
he spirit of truth, and would confess everything. 
But 'Teenie had a shrinking dislike to go to ^he 
house, remembering how bitterly the dame had , 
spoken on her last visit. ’ 

She reached the bend—still no sign of him. 
Presently she heard voices, low and earnest: 
Grace and Walter; they were on the other side 
of the hedge. 

Teenie called, but was not heard.. She looked 
'or some gap, through which to reach them. There 
was none ; the hedge, close, thick, and high, pre- 
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sented an impregnable barrier, right and left, as far 
as the eye could reach in that dim, melancholy 
light. 

The voices were farther down towards the gale. 
She followed, and called again —still unheard. 
Then words—fragments of sentences—struck her 
ears, and chilled her. She could not hear all—only 
scraps now and then, and she was left to fill up 
the blanks for herself. 

She walked on side by side with the spc.akcrs, 

* hands clutching at her cloak, lips tightly closed, 
and making no further effort to let them kMw she 
was there. F 

The cooing of the stock-dove, the loud ..song of 
many birds, the chatter of rooks, the dist»t sound 
of voices—“Gee-up,” “Wo-ben;” a shepherdls 
whistle or shout to his dog, and a faint rumble of 
wheels ; these were the sounds which filled the air. 

Walter turned to his companion with'that sad 
earnest face which he had shown often of late ; but 
he was trying to smile .at present. 

“Now that we arc here, Grace,*?ind alone, I 
scarcely know how to speak to you; for it seems 
like impertinente on my p.art to accept literally all 
that your mother said ; and yet there was some¬ 
thing in it which made me fear—no ; it made me 
feel that 1 had done a great wrong to one I love. 
Yes—^love is the word, for I do love you, Grace ; 
and in saying it, 1 am neither in word nor heart 
disloyal to Teenie. She knows it, and she loves 
you too. But I wish—aye, very fervently wish— 
that I could believe your mother might have been 
deceived as to your thoughts about me.” 

How the poor girl’.s heart shook, and her limbs 
threatened to fail her ! But she understood her 
ground now, and she took his arm with the frank 
confidence of a sister. 

“ Thank you, Walter; I should be sorry if you 
doubted that my regard for you was less than 
yours for me. I am unchanged; but you must 
remember what an invalid my dear mother is. 
She had one fixed idea—the union of Craigburn 
And Dalmahoy. It has clung to her through all 
her wandering fancies, and she cannot understand 
how it should be possible that—that ” 

She stammered; and he, with much bitter self- 
reproach, filled up the pause. 

“ That I should be so cruel to you, and so base 
—so miserably selfish as to accept from you the 
sacrifice of an arrangement which was dear to you 
on her account, if not on /our own.” 

(“ I 'am unchanged,” Teenie heard, and under¬ 
stood better than her husband ; then from him, 
“So cruel to you . . so base.” These words 
bewildered and then angered her.) 

Grace pressed his arm, and looked up at him 
with a forced gaiety. 

“ Come, sir, yon must not be too vain ; you must 
recollect that you are a minister, and married.” 


“ It IS pecause I recollect both that 1 feel so 
wretched.” 

(Teenie heard that, and misconstrued it.) 

Grace trembled again with vague terrors; she 
thought of Teenie, and felt that there was some¬ 
thing very guilty in this interchange of sentiment, 
although both were perfectly honest in thought and 
word. She determincd'it should be the last inter¬ 
view of the kind they should h.ave. But the old 
intense passion for this man held her firmly, and 
she could not run away from him, as she felt ought 
to be her immediate action. 

“ You frighten me when you spe.ak that way.- 

Let us part now. Good-bye.” 

She looked at his face; it was cold and hard, 
with the expression of a man who, conscious of 
guilt, is resolved to meet the inevitable conse¬ 
quences. 

“Not yet,” he said hurriedly ; “you are not to 
go yet”, I want to try to understand our position ; 
I want you to forgive me.” * 

“ For what ?”—as if she did not understand ! 

lie turned his eyes full upon her, and she shrank 
under their gaze. The position was to him so 
serious, that even the most kindly attempt to gloss 
it over, or escape it, was disagreeable. 

“ I wish to sec the worst, Grace,” he said quietly, 
and as if she had not spoken ; “ will you help me?” 

She turned away her head. How could she help 
him to see wh.at she had striven so hard to conceal ? 

“ If I can,” she said with quivering lips. 

“Tell me then ”—he was trying to speak calmly 
—“if we had it .all to do over again, with the know¬ 
ledge we now possess, would you have me act in 
the same w.iy as I h.ave done ?” ' 

“ Yes.” .She found the word difficult to utter, 
hut she did utter it, steadfastly. 

“ You do not blame me. then ?” 

“ No.” 

She could say that fiimly, and without difficulty ; 
she loved him too much to blame him. 

“ God bless you, Grace, for that assurance ; 
although 1 know it is your brave, good heart that 
i speaks, and not your reason. I blame myself so 
I much, that if is a relief to feel that you wish to 
believe me innocent. I did try to do what ,was 
best; I felt bound to go to you when I understood 
my own feelings, aiyl to tell you ; I was ready and 
willing at the least word from you to try to forget 
Teenie. You would not speak that word. I was 
selfish, and forgot that you w'ere tpo generous to 
speak it—firgot th.it, in a lower nature than yours, 
mePSipride would have prevented it being spoken. 
I W.1S blind; 1 sec now, and know that I should 
have been silent to spare you pain.” 

I “And then Teenie would have suffered. You 
I did right to speak; your silence would have been 
the cruellest wrong to me. Trust me, Walter, I 
shall be quite happy when I see you so.” 
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He pressed her hand gi'atefully as he answered— 

“ Good, generous, brave as ever ! But ray happi¬ 
ness now, Grace, depends on yours.” 

(Teenie’s hand sprung up to her breast, as if she 
felt a sudden pang there. She wisheR they were at 
the gate; hurried forward a few steps, then paused, 
and again kept pace.with the others.) 

She could look at hira steadily now ; she could 
even smile frankly at his morbid sensitiveness, so 
loving was she. 

‘‘You must not praise me too much, W.'iltcr, or 
I shall think you arc m.iking fun Of me. Now let 
us look at the position practically. An arrange¬ 
ment was made for us—neither you nor I had a 
say in it, although we were willing to implement it, 
as the lawyers say. Well, you discovered that one 
desirable element of the bargain was wanting, and 
you sensibly told me—you were bound to tell me— j 
and that made it better for both of us. We broke I 
up the agreement. Suppose a man sold me a horse I 
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as sound in wind and limb ; upon going to the stable 
he found the horse had been down meanwhile, and 
spoiled its knees. Would you call him an honest 
man if he did not tell me of the misfortune? and 
wouldn’t you think 1 was quite justified in saying I 
didn’t want a horse with broken knees ? It’s the 
same case exactly, I won’t have a husband with 
broken knees any more than a horse.” 

. “If you are satisfied, that is all I care to know,” 
he answered, smiling. 

“ Very well, then ; we’ll make another bargain, 
this lime for ourselves : vve shall never return to this 
subjact, and we shall say nothing about our gossip 
to Ti^ie—it would only annoy her to no_purpose.” 

‘ I t^jll do whatever you wish, Grace.” 

He unlatched the little gate which opened to the 
avenue ; she passed through, he followed, and both 
were somewhat st.artled to find themselves face to 
face with Tccnic. 

ENO OP CHAPTER THE TUIRTY-POUKTH. 


LEAVES AND FLOWERS. 

EY THE AUTHOR OF “ HALF-HOURS TN THF, GREEN LANES.’ 



LEAVES. 

HE true naturalist stands much | first 


runs, he can read. 


in the position of the prince in 
the story, who knew the mean¬ 
ing of the notes of birds, and 
could sympathise and hold 
communion with them. His 
knowledge is rarely of a 
commercial kind, but it ob- 
tains for him an enjoyment 
which the possession of 
wealth cannot command. The 
‘Great Book” always lies open 
before him, so that though he 
The outward shapes of natural 
objects, and otherwise dry facts, from beneath their 
hard Latin names, speak to him in a language 
eloquent with the truth. 

Let us see if some of the best-known and most 
easily proeured natural objects cannot teach us 
lessons we did not know before. The flash of a 
new truth across the mind is always a pleasant 
incident to the student, and not unfrequently 
marks a mental epoch in his life. Wliat more 
common things could we ask Nature to give us 
than flowers and leaves ? At this season of the | 
year, particularly, these objects come to us with rich 
associations. jEsthetically there can be ^little 
doubt as to their charms, although scientifically the 
student often finds himself hard put to it to strictly 
define what is a leaf and what a flower. How 
nearly the poetic mind, in its true “scership,” 
approaches* the scientific, is seen in the case of 
Goethe, That poet it was, and not a botanist, who 


saw th.at flowers were only metamorphosed 
leaves. It matters not that he failed to couch his 
theory in botanical terms ; the truth was there. 
Indeed, it remains yet to be seen whether we have 
not imported into the popular idea of what is a 
plant, and what an animal, a good many arbitrary 
and foregone conclusions. Nature knows no such 
hard and fast distinctions between the two king¬ 
doms as the hastily generalising mind can per¬ 
ceive. The common ground which Haeckel, the 
Gepman naturalist, proposes to set apart as an 
intermediate and neutral province between the 
animals and vegetables, is occupied by scores of 
thousands of species about whose true natures 
science is not yet in a position to speak. 

From this “ no man’s ground” of the infinitely 
little” the animal and vegetable kingdoms strike oS, 
and become farther asunder as we trace the- radi- 
.Tting lines towards their highest ascents. And not 
alone in the shapes, internal structures, and mutual 
relations, arc the lowest organisms (whether animal 
or vegetable) connected, but also in their chemical 
compositions. 

We have spoken of the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms as becoming farther unlike each other the 
more we trace them fiom their common ground of. 
departure. But it ought to be noticed that from 
the lowest stages the animal kingdom has been 
grouped and sep.arated into a greater number of 
types than was either necessary or possible in the 
vegetable. In plants there needs no special 
organs, such as hearts, to pump the nutritivq fliuds 
to every part, as is required in animals. The 
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delicate fibrils of the roots, in lowly plants as in 
forest trees, absorb the dissolved mineral matter 
about them. Capillary attraction carries this fluid 
higher up the plant, in antagonism to the law of 
gravitation, and the constant evaporation of mois¬ 
ture from the leaves induces as^constant a flow of 
sap upwards to replace it. Meantime the wind is 
adding its help to the other inorganic forces by 
means of which the circulation of fluids in 
vegetables is carried on without special organs. 
The, swaging to and fro of leaves, twigs, and 
branches, assists to press the juices to the farthest 
leaf or flower-bud. i 

the conditions pnder which plantsjof all 
kinds live, exercise a greater influence upon them 
than similar circumstances do on animals. Hence 
we have every condition of physical geography 
corresponded to by a similar adaptation of vege¬ 
table forms. Whilst animals h.ave the power of 
more or less ifRjving about in search of food, the 
fixed, condition of plants makes them thoroughly 
dependent on external surroundings for their nu¬ 
trition. Not the least suggestive difference be¬ 
tween animals and plants lies in the relative 
abundance and scarcity of a certain chemical 
element in the higher forms. Plants of the higher 
kinds have much less nitrogtn in their tissues than 
animals possess. There is a sufficient reason for 
this distinction. Nitrogen is the force-giver in all 
living structures; and those fomrs expend most 
force, or are most active, which contain the largest 
quantity of this element. Owing to their depen¬ 
dency on mechanical and chemical laws, plants 
are not called on to exert anything like the force 
required by animals. 

Small though the quantity be which enters into 
the composition of plants, it is the great resenjoir 
whence animals obtain their never-failing supply. 
And, singularly in keeping with the fact that the 
proportion of nitrogen is always related to the 
expenditure of force, we must note that in the early 
stages of the young plant, when a certain degree 
of activity is shown, the tissues actually contain 
more of this force-giver than at any other period. 
The chief stimulant to plants, in the absence of the 
nervous system which operates in animals, is that 
part of light which resides in the yellow of the solar 
spectrum. Whenever this is operating on leaves, 
the latter accumulate the carbon of the small per¬ 
centage which is always present in the atmosphere 
as carbonic acid, add it to the structure of the plant 
or tree as woody matter, and liberate the oxygen 
which is so essentially necessary to animal life. In 
the absence of light, no oxygen is given off by the 
leaves, but on the contrary, a very small percentage 
of carbonic acid, which represents the waste that 
has taken place during the day in the vegetable 
tissues. All the fungi behave as animals, in giving 
off carbonic acid, and requiring oxygen. 


Let us turn from the physiological structure of 
plants to their shapes. It is a fact well known to 
every botanist, that plants can be more or less 
accurately sep^ated into stems and leaves. Leaves 
are in reality only a continuation and expansion of 
the bark—the roots but a continuation of the stem. 
That plants change if the conditions surrounding 
them are altered, there can be no doubt. The 
“monstrosities” in our garden-flowers show this 
fact plainly. Indeed, these further help us to 
understand more of the actual nature of floral 
organs. Thus we find the commonest mon¬ 
strosity (from a botanical point of view, although 
not from a horticultural) to be double flowers. 
Here we have stamens converted into petals, and 
in our roses, not unfrcquently the pet^s assume 
both the shapes and the colours of leaves, thus 
showing how easy is the gradation under certain 
conditions. One great reason — perhaps the 
greatest—for this common modification of plants 
when cultivated in gardens, is that they are then 
surrounded with richer nourishment, and are, 
moreover, withdrawn from that keen “ struggle for 
existence ” they have to fight out in a natural state 
with other plants that seek to crowd them out 
altogether. In a garden, weeding protects them 
against this liability, so that they have nothing to 
do, so to speak, but flourish. 

If we take ferns as an example of the changes 
which arc produced by richer and poorer, drier and 
moister conditions, we are perhaps better able to 
verify the above principle than with flowering 
plants. There is not a species of British fern that 
has not several well-marked varieties. When they 
are furnished with additional stimulants to growth, 
they become “proliferous.” When they do not 
find enough nourishment, there is a tendency for. 
the fronds to become pinnated, or cleft, as in the 
hart’s-tonguc fern ; or if the fronds are already 
pinnated, for them to become pinnatifid. How 
the shapes of leaves arc determined by the greater 
or less abundance of nourishment supplied, is well 
shown in the bramble. Not only the largest and 
most luxuriant, but the most complex of the com¬ 
pound leaves of this plant are at the bottom, and 
the smallest and simplest towards the summit, 
where the supply is much lowered. Every gardener 
knows that many cultivated plants, when placed in 
rich soils, produce leaves instead of flowers. The 
Strawberry is a case in point, few plants being 
worth anything after three years, on account of the 
leaves increasing in size and number, and thus 
absorbing the nutriment. The leaves of the 
lime, horse-chestnut, and of other trees where 
they are so arranged that they lie over each other, 
and thus partially shade them from the light, are 
seen to be unequal-sided, the larger side of the 
mid-rib being that most exposed to the stimulating 
action of the sunlight. 
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MY IRISH STORY. 

BY NUGENT ROBINSON. 



“HH is bound to fight HEK GRANDKATIIER.” 


IN TWO CHAPTERS.— 
‘^T'S a car from the Royal,” exclaimed Micky in 
jJ^ ' great excitement. “ Och, begorra. it’s the wan 
^ that tuk the fightin’ doctor from Westport, an,’ 
blur an’ agers, they’re bet be the snow ! ” 


CHAPTER THE SECOJMD. 

Fighting doctor ! Who's the fighting doctor?’ 
1 asked. 

‘‘ Quid Finnerly, no less, av the militia. Begorra, 
he’d have ye out for sneezin’ crucked, .so ye’d 
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betther mind. I’ll go bail he has the pistols wud 
him. He never thravcls wudout thim. lie down’d 
sivin min wud tliim deadly tools.” 

By this time we had reached the scene of acci¬ 
dent. One of the wheels of the car had noiselessly 
and unostentatiously scattered its spokes, which lay 
Strewn along the road like so many valiant soldiery 
who had fallen in defence of some isolated fortress. 
The fighting doctor had proceeded in advance, in the 
hope of obtaining assistance at a wayside sheeling, 
and the driver was, bitterly lamenting the ill turn 
that his luck had played him. 

“ What betther cud I hope fur, cornin’ wud that 
ould bloodthirsty villyan? He’s goin’ to light a jeuel 
beyapt at Phoul a Dlionninel, the liaytheii. (loin’ 
to kill a man on Christmas Day, the oiild varmint, 
av he can. Och, wirra, such a Christmas live ! 
It’s in the chapel I ought to he, on me hades, let 
alone bein’ out wud a miirtheriii’ ould Tuik on a 
lonely common, wud nothin’ betune me an’ heaven 
but the snow, and a blast that wud cut the back 
teeth out av an ostrich.” 

“Hould yer whist!” cried Micky Delany, lead¬ 
ing him r.ather roughly aside, ‘'hould yer uliist, 
an’ mebbe we cud set it all right altlier all.” 

Here my charioteer dropped his voice into a con¬ 
fidential whisper, and after some very impressive 
pantomime, in which he would appear to be en¬ 
deavouring to induce the other to come round to 
his views, he cnd(id by cxcl.liming in a loud tone— 

“Avyc don’t take me offer ye’ll be here till the 
new year, an’ the divil mind ye for an ungrateful 
bosthune.” 

Micky Dclany’s proposition was simply to im¬ 
press the services of the second horse, to drive 
tandem, and give a lift to the driver and passenger 
of the useless car, leaving the luckless veliiclc to its 
fiite. 

1 offered no objection, and in a few minutes the 
fighting doctor’s^ carpet bag was trail sfened—a 
rough sort of tandem cst.ablishcd, and the injured 
car placed safely inside a ditch. 

Dr. Finnerty, whom we picked up at a dist.rncc of 
about a mile, seemed exceedingly well pleased wiUi 
the change in his rate of travelling. 

“Their conveyances here, sir, are of the most 
infayrior description. Their horses, sir, are only 
fit for the knacker. The owner ought to be hanged. 
The driver ought to be shot.” 

The doctor jerked out his sentences broadside .at 
me, and threw forward his wify little frame at every 
final word. 

Having offered him a“nii)” from my (lask, which 
he tossed off with a flourish as if it were a pint 
bumper, and having accepted in return a ])inch of 
snuff strong enough to blow the lid off a plate-chest, 
we warmed up considerably. 

“ It’s a strange night for a drive. I’m on a 
strange errand, sir,” observed the doctor. 


“ A case of surgery ? ” I remarked inquiringly. 

“ Oho 1 oho ! ” and his laugh flew across the 
snovy, and I thought of Gabriel Grubb and the 
goblins. “ Oho! there may be surgical assistance 
required. A leg may have to be amputated. A 
body m.ay have to be cut open. Do you see this 
box, sir?” producing as he spoke a dark oblong 
bo.x, the brass rims of which shone up like the plates 
upon .a coffm-lid. “ There’s a brace of surgic.al 
instruincnls in this box that have made holes in 
men’s bodies before now. Oho I ” 

“ I iin.iginc from the shape of the bpx that it 
cont.rins jnstols, doctor.” 

“ I don’t say wliat they arc. I say that they can 
bark and bile. They will bark before long. They 
will bile before long, if I get the chance.”- 

A thought flashed across me like liglitning. 
This blooilUiirsly doctor—this drive in the snow— 
this case of pistols—led directly to the “mess” re¬ 
ferred to in lily cousin Geoffry’s telegram. A duel 
w.is to be fought, and Geotliy was to be one of the 
t.irgcts. 

1 vv.is turning rapidly in my mind how I should 
pump the doctor, when he asked— 

“Arc you going as far .as Lecnawn?” 

“ Yes,” I replied. 

“ Then I can t.ikc the car on to Carrig na Gol- 
lioguc ? ” 

“ 1 .im going to C.irrig 11a Coiiiogue.” 

lie gave a short whistle, and Uking a very close 
look at me— 

“ ^'ou’l•e not going to Simlawn Castle, ch ? ” 

“1 really don’t know where I am going to. I 
received a telegram from a cousin of mine, asking 
me to come to .in inn and-” 

“ I know all about it. You’re Mr. Greville. I 
introduce myself—Denis Phclim Finnerty, surgeon 
to the Phoul a Phouca Militia. We h.ive the same 
business in hand. Let us settle the preliminaries,” 
and Doctor Finnerty rubbed liis hands briskly to¬ 
gether, as if he was endeavouring to flatten a 
Inillet between his palms. 

“You must ically enlighten me,” I said. 

“ You ai e new to the business. Are you prepared 
to act, sir, without seeing your principal. I am.” 

“ Tleforc I reply to your question, 1 should wish 
to liear version of the story.” 

This \v.is to .iscertain the exact state of things 
fiom his point of view. 

“ You are welcome to it, sir. Your man has 
been sent a message. No gentleman wearing the 
(bieen’s se.irlet can refuse to meet another, when 
that other is his equal.” 

“ Granted. And may I ask who has sent him 
this message ? ” 

“ The Lady’s father, sir, her natural and lawful 
protector.” 

“ Father! Can it be possible that my cousin is 
going to fight an old man ? ” 
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“ He is bound to fight her grandfather if neces¬ 
sary. He’ll be horsewliippsd in his barrack-square 
if he shows the white feather. Here’s Lecnawn, 
sir,” and the doctor alighted from the car on to 
the steps of the hotel, with the agility that laughed 
in the teeth of gout, or rheumatism. 

Here' was ,a pretty situation of affairs. My 
cousin Geoffry involved in a duel with some 
elderly gentleman, in whose ashes glowed their 
wonted fires. But why or wherefore ? Geoffry, 
with all his careless ways, was incapable of doing 
a dishonourable act. Of this 1 felt thoroughly 
assured; yet that there must have been grave, 
painfully gr.ave offence given to provoke this 
ultimatum there could be no possibility of doubt. 
Doctor Finnerty had evidently .issuincd that I was 
proceeding to Carrig na Gollioguc for the purpose 
of acting as second to iny cousin ; and it was now 
painfully apparent to me that iny kinsman required 
my services in this very unenvi.ible capacity, .and 
hence his telegram. • 

When the belligerent physician rejoined me, a 
strong aroma of whiskey punch emanating from his 
person, he instantly repeated his inquiry .as to my 
power to act in the absence of my principal. I 
informed him that as yet 1 had not been informed 
by my cousin of the nature of the conlrctcmpx, 
and that I would be glad to be more fully posted 
up in the matter. 

“Your cousin will post you up, sir. I’ll go bail. 
Talk of the weather. There wdl be .snow before 
morning,” and rolling the coll.ir of his cloak over 
his cars, he spoke no other word until we jerked 
up opposite a long straggling building, situated on 
the side of the road, which proved to be the 
hostelry to which I h.id been so mysteriously and 
unexpectedly suinmoncd. 

I was ushered into a dingy appartment, redolent 
of the perfume of d.amp turf. Upon inquiring 
for Mr. Greville, 1 was informed by a young lady in 
bare feet th.at he was “ convaynitnt.’’ This young 
lady commiser.ated my condition by such exclama¬ 
tions as “ Och wirra ! but j'c must be kilt wild the 
cowld. What brought ye out, ye crayturc, sich a 
cruel night? A sup o’ sperrits ’ill save your life. 
Rowl off your co.at, an’ get foreninst the fire.” 

My gay and festive cousin greeted me with con¬ 
siderable warmth, and upon my gravely questioning 
him as to the dilemma into which he had plunged 
himself, to my irritation and astonishment he burst 
out laughing. 

“ This is no laughing matter, Geoffry,” I exclaimed 
angrily. 

“ 'Pon my life I know it isn’t, and yet it is so ex¬ 
quisitely absurd that I can only see it from the 
apex of its absurdity,” and he burst out again. 

“Will you be good enough to inform me why 
you brought roe here, and if I have come upon a 
fool’s errand?” I burst out angrily. 


“Don’t fizz up that way, old man,” cried my 
cousin. “ Have a liquor, and vou shall hear it 
all.” 

I adopted his suggestion. 

“ The fact is that at a ball at Athlone last month 
I met one of the most piquante, exquisite, fascinat¬ 
ing, bewildering little Irish girls that ever planted a 
dainty foot upon a four-leaved shamroclc. She was 
slopping for a few days with some friends who 
resided near the town, and in these few days I saw 
as much of her as I possibly could, and in these 
few clays 1 discovered that she possessed but one 
fault -namely, a heap of romance laid on at the 
highest possible pressure. In fact she is a Lydia 
Languish, Anno Domini 187—. Ehbien, monbrave, 
1 followed her to her mountain home, and put up at 
this .sumptuous and palatial hostlery ; I asked per- 
mis.sion to make myself known to her father, a 
splendid Irish Sir Anthony Absolute, l|ut she would 
not have me meet him for woilds. Our interviews 
were all mysteriously secret, and stolen, as if our 
respective lives wore to pay the forfeit of discovery. 
One d.iy w'c met under the shadow of a clump of 
tuif--this is a very open country; another day 
behind the solitary tree in the barony—always 
accompanied though by an abigail—^tillone unlucky 
afternoon, last Thursday, by Jove! Sir Anthony, 
who was returning from shooting, dropped upon us 
just as I had asked her to be my wife, and was 
sealing the delicious “ Yes” in the stereotyped and 
orthodox manner, and then, mon cher, there was a 
shine, lie w.mted to shoot me then and there, 
but kindly postponed it until you arrived. He sent 
me a hostile message through a wiry little doctor, 
who seems anxious to have blood at any price, 
true to the instincts of his profession. This little 
g.tllipot w.irrior has departed for Westport, for his 
‘ barking iron.s,’ and this is the State of the poll 
for you, and isn’t it an exquisite piece of fooling ?” 

“ Is this gentleman a lunatic ?” I asked. 

“ Not quite.” 

“Is he a person of position ?” 

“ As good as any in the County Galway, or any 
other county.” 

“ Did you offer any cxpl.anation ? ” 

“As long .as the road from this to Westport. I 
could have sold it by the mile. Of course I couldn’t 
say that it w.as his daughter’s f.tult.” 

“ And he won't listen to reason ?” 

“ He’ll listen to nobody but his medical adviser, 
.and that gentleman, as 1 h.ivc already told you, 
will have nothing .short of blood.” 

“And what is this hot-headed, foolish, unchris¬ 
tian-like old man’s name?” I asked in thorough 
disgust. 

“In the first place,” responded my kinsman, “he 
is not old, mark that 1 and in the second place, he 
is not unchristian-like, as he is the most charitable 
man in this or any other district.” 
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"But his name—what is his name?’' 

“ His name is Myles Maurice Carew." 

" What! ” I exclaimed, bounding to my feet; 
“is it Myles Carew formerly of the Blue Dra¬ 
goons ? * 

“ The same man; but what is the meaning of 
this ? Do you know him ? ’’ 

“ Do I know him ! why, he was my'fathcr’s most 
intimate friend, although much his junior.” 

“ By Jove! I often heard my father speak of 
him, now that you mention it. Hip ! hooray !” 

Of course I interviewed Myles Carew in his 
Stronghold at Carrig na Golliogue. 

Of course I arranged the preliminaries, not of a 
duel, but of a meeting between his romantic 
daughter and my kinsman. 


Of course we enjoyed ourselves to our hearts’ 
content. I believe that I found the Irish whiskey 
too much for me, but this is irrelevant Doctor 
Finnerty came out like a hero, and narrated his 
duelling experiences with all the gusto of a man 
who had stood his ground in the fifteen acres ; 
but inside of this line of fire, his heart was big, 
and in the right place. 

I did not leave Carrig na Golliogue for a fortnight 
—I wish that I was there now. 

* * * • * * 

I have just received a note from Mf. Geoffry 
Grevillc, from Gibraltar. It refers to the sponsor¬ 
ship of a little lady in whose career I am supposed 
to take a speci.al interest. 

Heigh ho! I envy Geoffry, but I will take another 
summer out of myself for all that. 


MY EARI.Y ADVENTURES 

AN AUTOBIOGRArlnCAL SKETCH, liY AUMINIUS VAMBItllV. 


CIIAFI'ER THE EIGHTH. 



reader of my book.s 
of travel may have 
Icai'ncd, the Lieu¬ 
tenant - Governor of 
Khorassan trans¬ 
formed me from a 
mendicant dervish 
into a well-to-do 
Oriental traveller. I 
got good horses for 
myself and my fol- 
‘ lower, the Dcuzbeg of Kungrat, who 
joined me at Bokhara. I had arms 
for iny protection, though they never 
proved necessary; and when once in 
the saddle, humming my favourite 
melodics of operas, could hasten 
with an easy movement of my horse westward, 
ever due westward. Then indeed all sad remem¬ 
brance of danger and toil vanished with won¬ 
derful swiftness from my mind. And is it not 
truly peculiar, that every step from the very land 
towards which but a few months ago an ardent 
longing winged my wishes, every step homeward 
should weaken also the gladness about the suc¬ 
cess of the undertaking, so hazardous and yet so 
fortunate? ' 

Man is in this respect but a child, and remains 
so all his days long. He chases after the fulfd- 
ment of his wishes with never-tiring zeal, yet 
scarcely finds himself at the goal, and victorious, 
than he turns from it with cold indifference to seek 
a new hobby, a new object for his passion, a new 
game to hunt In Bokhara my success gained me 
yet some comfort; but at Teheran, and at Tebris, 


society received me with admiration and praises, 
so as to strike me as very peculiar, seeing myself 
nothing so extraordinary in my adventurous 
travel. 

I had to acknowledge it, that it must have 
been my friends liv'ing in Turkey and Persia who 
caused this ovation, and became the chief cause of 
my not staying on my return in Pesth, but com¬ 
mencing with still bright reminiscences and full 
vigour to put to paper the results of my studies in 
languages abroad at the same time of my going 
direct to England, to communicate my travels 
to the central geographical world established in 
London ; and of my having launched from the 
banks of the Thames, and not from the Danube at 
Pesth, into the literary activity of the universe. 

As, on my return, I was again received as guest 
at the Turkish Embassy, jgid friendly treated by 
all English gentlemen residing at Teheran, these 
circumstances, so naturally explained by my former 
connections in Constantinople, caused the Russian 
residents at the capital of Persia to suspect me as 
if 1 belonged to some secret mission on the part of 
Great Britain. Of course, such an explanation 
was most fatuous, I having stood in no connec¬ 
tion whatever, before my departure to the East, 
with any European authorities, as political aims 
would have but endangered the plan of my scien¬ 
tific travel. 

Nothwithstanding the above self-explaining facts, 
people commenced already in Persia, subsequent to 
Russian insinuations, to speak of me and my 
journey disparagingly ; so that, without having given 
the slightest cause for it, I was pointed out a» 
Teheran, and later at Petersburg, as inimical to 
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Russia, The root of these aspersions, seeking 
cause for suspicion everywhere, was but the ob¬ 
vious rivalry, though kept in secret, of England 
and Russia in Central Asia; and I had to thank 
Mr, Alison, the then Ambassador of*the Queen, 
for all my official letters of introduction to be used 
on my journey to Isondon, 

Why I did not prefer to be sent to Petersburg by 
Mr, Giers, the representative of the Cz.-ir, can be 
accounted for only by the circumstance that I 
soon perceived that an introduction by my works, 
dated from the banks of the Neva, would cast a 
shadow of suspicion upon my otherwise popular 
views. This, and no political considerations, ad¬ 
vised my hastening to London at once. 

After having passed three months in the capital 
of Persia (Teheran) for the better arrangement of 
my notes, jotted down under difficulties and dangers 
during my wanderings, I started on my return 
journey to the English—I might as well say the 
capital of the entire civilised world, in March, 
1864. 

I continued on my way without interruption, 
notwithstanding the very condescending and ami¬ 
able reception given me by the small European 
colonies in Teheran and Constantinople, where they 
would have liked to detain me for a few days longer 
than I thought expedient. 

Only a cold reception was deemed necessary in 
Pesth on my venturesome return. It is true, the 
epoch was very unfavourable for it, after the times 
of severe depression from 1850—64. My country 
entered then that feverish spasmodic episode, 
which is the precursor of every political epochal 
Change. In Hungary, politics formed always the 
main leverage of public and private enterprise. 
It was only after my laurels had been lavishly be¬ 
stowed on me in England, France, and Germany, 
and after my book of travel, in different trans¬ 
lations, had roused sympathy for me, that people 
in my native country also commenced to speak 
about me. 

Nemo propheta in patria is a true L.atin pro¬ 
verb, and to its truth came another circumstance 
very unfavourable to my hopes of rousing patriotic 
acknowledgment. While England feels itself over 
the whole surface of the earth at home, and the sun 
never sets on its territories, of course, every fresh 
fact about lands lying between British posses¬ 
sions is received with thanks, in a practical spirit. 
Germany’s learning is cosmopolitan, but among my 
Magyar countrymen geography and ethnology in 
those days bad a lesser hold on public attention 
and interest. As they knew nothing of Central 
Asia, they cared little about it. We love what we 
know. It is not to be wondered at, nor to be 
denied as to my own person, that I felt this, the 
utter ignoring of my services, keenly; but for 
all this, I received, before arriving in Pesth, ample 


reward beyond my most sanguine expectations in 
London. 

Lord Strangford, Sir Henry Rawlinson, Mr. 
Layard, and Sir Roderick Murchison (then presi¬ 
dent of the Royal Geographical Society), introduced 
me in a short tin^, with the zeal of men of science, 
and the urbanity of gentlemen of standing, into 
almost every society of the British capita, and 
made the romantic description of my travels the 
subject of frequent conversations privately, and 
public letters in the daily press. 

There is in every dangerous adventure some 
latent humour, which keeps danger itself in check ; 
the British public, accustomed to such ventures, 
knew how to enjoy it in mine, and it doubtless 
enhanced their interest in my expedition and my¬ 
self, the more so as the political view made the 
Steppes of the Turkoman tribes, Bokhara, and 
Sam.arkand nationally interesting also, which in 
those days were wnapped yet in the weird mist of 
distance. 

Again, no little was added to the popularity of 
my travel by my having gained the honour of ex¬ 
plaining it from the pulpit of the saloon of Burling¬ 
ton House, where I communicated my adventures 
to a patient and encouraging public during one 
hour and a half, in no wise perfect English, either 
as to construction or accent. My readiness in ex¬ 
pressing myself was still thought very creditable 
to a Hungarian, just returned from his Asiatic re¬ 
searches in greatly differing tongues, and one who, 
before his travels, never had the benefit of learn¬ 
ing European languages without the boundaries of 
his native land. 

My readiness of speech amused me heartily in 
oi%c instance. At the time of presenting myself to 
two of my protectors, who, having travelled them¬ 
selves in Asia, considered me especially worthy of 
their aid, they were much struck, during my convers¬ 
ing with them in Persian, with the originality of my 
phrases, gained by long sojourn among all classes 
of Persia, as .also by an imitation of the national 
pronunciation. This was so faithful that, not able 
to comprehend how during so brief a time any one 
could learn the pronunciation, sing-song, grammar, 
idiomatic expressions of a foreigfn language, and all 
this so perfectly, they for a short time discredited 
my truthfulness, and did me the passing injustice 
to take me for one of those adventurous Asiatics 
who, induced by curiosity to see the wondeA of 
civilisation of the West, use as their travelling 
capital the part they are wont to play, representing 
themselves as strangers of their native home, to 
gain credit for linguistic genius; or they took 
me for a son of the East who, having lived some 
time in the East Indies and Europe, now came to 
rich England with a concocted description of a 
voyage he never made, to try his fortune. Con¬ 
sidering that, at the time I presented myself. 
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my face still showed excoriations and vestiges 
of sun-blisters, and looked, in si>ite of my 
desire to appear with wonted European expression 
of learning and cultivation, yet quite the wild, 
inured dervish physiognomy, as during months it 
had to assume for its own ^safety, this may 
somewhat excuse the suspiciousness of those gen- 
tlemCB. However, the mistake had a rather serious 
look for the safety of my honour and my per¬ 
son envy and frivolous malice, spreading this 
judgment against me freely and carelessly, might 
have clianged altogether the spirit of my reception, 
and that of my book of travel, in the European 
market, had not my countryman, General Kmcty, 
the hero of Kars, turned up in time in my favour ; 
the general, living then in London, c.nnie forward 
and testified to my identity and chanicter, having 
known me in Constantinople, and he soon dispelled 
every suspicion as to my origin. 

A sensitive ear for the acquisition of foreign 
languages—and how could a strange tongue, with 
its peculiar intonation, be learned but by the car— 
and an adaptable gullet, plastic tongue, and sen¬ 
sitive lips—in one word, the physical perfection of 
the elocutional organs, as it would appear from the 
above, though in the abstract a blessing, may also 
become under certain circumstances dangerous to 
those so gifted. How whimsical my fate 1 It 
happened that I w.as mistaken for a European .and 
a Christian in the wilds of Asia, and yet this did 
not prevent my being mistaken for an Asiatic 
and Mohammedan in the over-civilised centre of 
Europe. 

How gladly would I avow at once that they were 
wrong after all, both on this side and beyond the 
Ural boundary 1 But hush ! I see but the first 
grey light of the blessed rising day on the horizon, 
in which a free acknowledgment of our inner faith 
will be practicable, without disgrace, and without a 
shadow of doubt as to our veracity. By the time 
of its noon, I shall have Eillcn into the powers of 
Nirwana. I shall endeavour, though, that my 
written word meanwhile may fight for the good 
cause, and so to secure above that justice which is 
not granted to-d.ay to my tongue or pen. 

Enough of this. My reception in England 
turned out as glorious as one could dream of. 
Glorious is the word, for, indeed, its material 
advantages were none. My book, which after its 
appearance in English got translated into several 
other European languages, bocamc a favourite work 
in Europe and America, and may have enriched 
the publishers and vendors, but it had no such effect 
on myself. 

As dervish did I commence my tours, and 
as dervish did I end them. The true advantage- 
gained from a long, patient, and persevering 
struggle with life, proved indeed a treasure of my 
innermost soul, a treasure of immense value. It 


consists of a sober conception of life as it is, not 
as it appears to youth, and to the dreamer; it is 
a correct view of the world we move in, and the 
consequent satisfaction with every fate it appoints 
to us. 

Of all tluit I dreamed of in my earliest youtn, in 
the shape of usefulness to th6 world ,by literary 
work, however small and humble, this has come 
true. 

My post at the University of Pesth, where 
I teach the Asiatic languages .and literature, ever 
st.ands before me as my highest dignity, and the 
pen as the mightiest power destined for my use. 
The Oriental studies — hitlicrto exclusively theo¬ 
retical only (our learned connoisseurs of the Orient 
having seldom, if ever, been in the East)—have 
t.iken lately, on account of the ease w-herewith East 
and West approach by means of cheapened com¬ 
munication, a more practical aim. 

Only the combined study of ancient literature with 
that of modern mor.als and customs of the Asiatic 
Moh.ammcd.an races, only our immediate experience 
in the fields of social and political relations re¬ 
specting those once mighty and flourishing peoples, 
who hasten, as it would apjicar in the present, with 
giant strides tow.ards tol.al decay and extinction, can 
j safely entrust Europe in contact with its original 
parental E.asl,wilh tlie task of civilis.ition, taken in 
hand so as to insure success, and to deserve the 
pl.mdits of the humanist. 

I have but to answer a cpiestion so frequently put 
to me, whether the reminiscences belonging to my 
adventurous travel do not draw me back sometimes 
to the scenes of my former activity, and whether I 
feel now quite content in Europe. The latter I have 
just answered. As to the first inquiry, it will appear 
to all natural if I assert how seldom we can become 
altogether cold and faithless to the objects of our 
first youthful attachment. Our first love, admira¬ 
tion, ejithusiasm, dmins the strongest energies of 
our youth ; it' draws us with a magnetic power 
never absolutely exhaustible. Even now is the 
interest felt for the countries and races of Asia, I 
know, unabated ; but this interest is no more of the 
youthful incandescent ch.aracter. Like love unreci¬ 
procated, it kas settled into the milder, more lasting 
feeling of genuine friendship. No doubt, reaching 
maturcr age, my feeling towards Asia will become 
paternal, protcction.al—find not fault with the ex¬ 
pression ; it is meant diminutively. 

It pains my heart deeply to sec the oldest world, 
then an entire world, and the total of mankind, 
now battling in agony with its death. And what 
my means, my energy, and talents, be they however 
small and insufficient, are able to effect, shall be 
ever ready for the rejuvenescence and happy recon- 
truction of Asia, if it possesses yet sufficient vitality 
for it. This be the task of my whole life hence. 

TUB HMD. 
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V 0 


MEN WHO FACE DEATH. 


THE FISHERMAN. 


P I'TING here ■with the sound of 
the breaking waves ringing in 
my cars, while the spray is 
» driven violently against the 
^ little window before the fury 
of a stiff north-easter, is it 
^ , strange that 1 should feel the 

memory of a hundred scenes of death and 
danger urging me to tell what I know 
^ of one brave class of our countrymen, little 
^ known and little cared for, who seek bread 
y/ for thcinselves and their young ones at the 
peril of their lives ? Happy indeed, and 
rare, the fisherman who cannot tell of sotne near 
and dear one going down, in the pride of his 
manhood it may be, battling fiercely with the wave. 

Good folks, comfortable in their inland home, 
while the storm-king rages without in ever-rising 
thunder-tone, cluster round the cheery fire, and 
mutter with batcil brcatlt, ‘‘ God help all poor folks 


should the boat be carried against the pier by yon 
fast-following wa^'c. Hut ere it can reach them 
the boat has shot between the piers, the bowman 
has thrown the expected rope to the crowd, who 
with a he.irty cheer pull the boat round into the 
snug little harbour. Worn out, wet, and hungry, 
the crew totter home, and get between the blankets 
as soon as they can ; little need have they of rock¬ 
ing this night. The very wind, which but an hour 
ago seemed likely to wail their coronach, does now 
but hush them like the gentlest of lullabies. 

Tet us look into the now deserted boat, and learn 
for wh.tt great pri/c so much has been encountered. 
What do you see ? A score or two of haddocks, 
which, when divided among a crew 6f eight men, 
can do little even tow'ards supplying^ the loss of 
lines •and fishing gear; for when the brave good- 
wife apjiears at our doors on the morrow, seeking, 
with piteous talc of last nigbl’s storm, what we 
consitler an extortionate price for a paltry haddock, 


They can draw vivid mental pictures of who of all her customers ever thinks of granting 


g.all.ant ships, with bending spars and tattered sails, 
rolling heavily in the deep trough of the sea, while 
the crew toil at the pumps with the energy of 
despair; but they fail to paint the crowd of fishing 
boats struggling bravely to round the frowning 
headland which hides the harbour of refuge. They 
c.an pity the sailor’s wife, from whose eyes the 
storm has driven all thought of sleep, but they 
little dream of the anxious crow'd seeking shelter 
under the high sea-wall of the harbour yonder. 

The boats, which ycstcr-iporning left with a 
fair wind and a smiling sky, have been canght in 
the storm, and now many an eager eye seeks to 
pierce the dark void where nought is seen s.tvc the 
gleam of the white-crcstcd w'ave, as it dashes itself 
into spray against the pier, or on the long sandy 
beach stretching away to the north. By-and-by a 
light is seen far away in the depth of the blackness, 
and as it rapidly nears, the experienced eye makes 
out the figure of a boat with its reefed lug-sail. 
How eagerly the eyes are strained to ascertain if it 
is “ oor ain boat! ” Scarce a word can be heard 
amid the strife of the elements, but the little lamp, 
which throws its dim uncertain light on the strange 
scene, shows that the pale lips of the fearing wives 
and mothers are moving in right earnest prayer to 
the Lord who rideth on the storm. Nearer and 
nearer comes the boat, till, when close on the pier, 
the last little bit of sail is hauled down. The 


her first dem.ind ? 

But what of the women who have waited with 
aching hearts till the breaking d.awn, cheered by 
no sight of the husband’s boat? Ere the postal 
telegraph clerk has rubbed the sleep out of the 
corners of his eyes, a little knot of women, careless 
of rain and storm, has gathered round the office 
door, knowing that as soon as the boats make a 
harbour far to north or south, the crew will imme¬ 
diately telegraph news of their safety ; surely not 
the least valuable use of the wires. 

Telegram after telegram arrives, telling of the 
safety of this and the other boat, and the little 
crowd gets smaller by degrees, and truly beauti¬ 
fully Ic.s.s, till all ate gone save the wives of the 
single unreported crew. Every click of the instru¬ 
ment has brought joy to some home, but still no 
tidings of the one doomed boat. The day moves 
carelessly on, and as the sun rushes down red and 
.angry, in the short winter day, the despairing wives 
know too well that now they are widows, and their 
children fatherless. 

Let one old man whom I knew long years ago 
tell his talc. When I first saw him he was a 
stern weatherbeaten veteran of fifty winters, his 
bronzed brow furrowed with many a wrinkle, his 
hair white as the driven snow, and in his eyes the 
strange far-away look one sometimes sees in men 
who have siificrcd much, and whose hearts are 


skipper sits with the tiller locked in his firmest buried away in some loved one’s grave. He min- 
grasp, with eyes for nought save the bow of his glcd with none, even spoke with few; and yet he 
boat and the narrow entrance ahead. HoV pa- was the bravest, or, more correctly, the most reck- 
tiently the crew stand, each in his place, their share less on all the coast. Did a ship show sign&ls of 
of the toil over for one night—^perhaps for ever, distress, who but David Wood first jumped into 
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the life-boat and cried for men ? His was the last 
boat to run the coming storm. Let a boat go as 
far into the ocean after the herring as it might, a 
boat-sail away on the verge of the horizon told 
that David Wood was still ahead. He, was at once 
loved and feared by his crew, wko trusted to him 
implicitly, imagining he had a luck-charm. 

One day as we lay on the green seabraes, the 
old man told me his story. 1 give it in his own 
words, occasionally clothing his Scottish tongue in 
English garments, though I venture to think the 
dear auld Scottish dialect is eminently qualified to 
express the joys and sorrows of the Northern heart. 

“ Five years ago, my son Davy was a stripling 
o’ twenty. He was the bauldest and bravest on a’ 
the coast. A’body liked Davy weel, but he was a’ 
the warl’ tae me. Neither kith nor kin had I i’ the 
warl’ but Dayy, for his mither had gane tae the 
better country lang syne. Mony a stiff storm did 
Davy and F weather thegither, an’ mony a nicht 
ha’e we lain in the boat in the bonnie munclicht, 
when a’ the crew war’ asleep ; Davy crooning o’er 
some auld Scotch song ; the bit boatie, as if it was 
tryingnae keep time to the music, moving as gently 
on the water as tlte saft pulse o’ a deeing man ; the 
vera mune lookin’ doon wi’ a kindly smile, an’ gaun 
slowly through the heavens as tho’ loath tae go. 

“ But there wad be nae en’ to a’ my maun¬ 
dering. Ae nicht we war oot at the herring fishing ; 
a big shoal had been seen looping aboot, an’ 
the goos [seabirds] were fleeing thick. We had 
gotten a gran’ catch, and had just hoisted the mast 
an’ the sail tae catch ony chance puff o’ win’; for it 
was sae calm an’ quiet in the bonnie summer 
mornin’, ye wad ha’e thocht a’ n.alur’ had fa’en 
asleep. But wae’s me, it was o’er quiet. Up comes 
the sun big an’ lowering ; awa’ o’er the sea ye could 
hear a low soochin’, and then ye could see the 
win’ come rushing alang like a big black wa’. 
The flapping sail bellied oot, an’ awa’ we ran like 
racers. Stiffer an’ fiercer the win’ cam’ doon, till it 
blew the biggest gale 1 ever saw. 1 sat .at the helm 
an’ keepit the boat as weel afore the sea as I could. 

“The rope haudin’ the canvas slipped, an’ awa’ 
flew the sail wildly o’er the boat, but no’ afore it 
had hurled my Davy oot owrc amang the raging 
waters. I duared no’ leave the helm, for the sake 
o’ the puir men wha lippened their safety tae me, 
but I held it in ae han’ wi’ the grip o’ a hunner’ 
men, an’ wi’ the ither I got hold o’ Davy’s hand as 
the boat was rushin’ past. ' 

“That ae minute seemed then, an’ seems noo, 
like an eternity tae me. I sometimes think it’s no 
bye yet, an’ I fin’ the death-grip o’ my laddie’s han’, 
an’ see his white face lookin’ up in mine. We had 
baith oor mittens [worsted gloves] on, an’, God 
help me, they slipped, an’ afore the crew could lift 
a helpin’ han’, Davy fell awa’ an’ the boat sweepit 
by like a living thing wi’ nae hert. They got the 


sail richtet, I ken na hoo ; they wad fain ha’e ta’en 
the helm frae me, but my white face frichtened 
them, for they a’ lay down in the bottom o’ the 
boat, a,n’ spak’ never a word. 

“ When we cam’ into the bay, the folks signalled 
till’s no’ to try in, for the sea was washing o’er the 
pier in mountain waves. But fat was danger tae 
me? my warl’ lay far doon whaur nae storm 
reaches, and had it no’ been for the crew’s puir 
wives and weans, 1 wad ha’c gladly ran the boat 
amang the rocks yonder. They tell me that when 
we cam’ in on the top o’ a big wave, and war 
thrown high an’ dry on the san’ inside the harbour, 
ye micht ha’e heard the crowd—for the haill toon 
had turned oot tae see us drooned—tak’ a lang 
breath like a sob, an’ syne burst oot wi’ three 
cheers. I ken na, I min’ o’ naething for mony a 
week after that, till ae morning I waukened an’ 
fun’ myscl’ as weak as water, wi’ my lang black 
hair as white as ye see. They say it was the 
maddest, pluckiest run ever made on a’ the coast. 
Awcel, it’s mony a lang an’ weary day sin’ that ane, 
an’ noo they call me ‘ lucky Davy,’ an’ ‘ plucky 
Davy,’ an’ I aye get the best crew, an’ the best fish, 
an’ the langcst price; and a’body likes, an’ maybe 
fears, the lone aul’ man ; but they little ken that a’ 
the luck an’ a’ the pluck lie in the trowth that I 
carena hoo soon I’m alangside nay laddie ; fori ken 
weel that, come soon or come late, ae day the boat 
j ji/iU come hame without David Wood.” 

The storm of September, 18—, is as well re¬ 
membered on the Scottish coast as was the field of 
Flodden in the dark days. Many a gallant ship 
went down with many a gallant crew. Many a 
fisherman found a watery grave, some meeting 
death almost within hail of their homes, the very 
wave that swamped the boat hurling the corpses of 
its crew almost to the very feet of their wives. 

Walking along the sands one evening when the 
wind had gone down, and nought but the long 
heavy swell remained to remind one of the death¬ 
breathing storm that had passed, I found a little 
crowd standing silent and sad around the newly 
cast-up wreck of a boat. One glance, and 1 needed 
nothing more to tell me that the source of so much 
woe had at least brought rest to one troubled 
heart. David Wood had gone to join his boy in 
the land where there shall be no more tears. 

This is no isolated case, though happily there 
are few of whom grief takes such a hold. The 
business of life is far too serious to admit of such 
enduring morbid sorrow. We must needs bury 
our dead in the deepest shrine of our heart, and 
only open the floodgates of memory when at even¬ 
tide there cometh a lull in the fierce world-strife we 
daily wage ; and even then, mayhap with quivering 
lip and tearful eye, yet with hopeful looking for¬ 
ward to /Aaif day, we ought to softly whisper, “ Thy 
will be done.” 
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IN HONOUR BOUND. 

BY CHABLES GIBBON, 

AUTHOR 01' “ROBIN GRAY,” “FOR LACK OF GOLD,” ETC. ETC. 

CHAPTER THE THIRTY-FIFTH. With the impetuosity of the child seeking to dc- 

coNQUERED. fend herself she spoke. 

There was a nervous timidity in Teenie’s manner, “ 1 could not wait till Walter came home—the 
as if she would have liked to escape them. But Laird told me I would meet him in the avenue—I 


«* STEPPED ON 

that passed immediately, and although there was a 
slight degree of reserve in her expression, it was 
attributable to the confusion and pain which she 
was trj’ing to hide. 

The three figures stood in the deepening gloam¬ 
ing, the trees casting mysterious shadows on their 
faces. Walter, with one hand resting on the gate, 
his eyes fixed on Teenie ; Grace, holding up her 
skirt with one hand, the fingers of the other twirl¬ 
ing a sprig of hawthorn; Teenie, looking down¬ 
ward, fingers playing with the buttons of her cloak, 
like a child who had been detected stealing jam. 

The pause was only for an instant, but the three 
were conscious of it, and felt that somehow it made 
a difference amongst them. 


TUB LBDGU." 

heard you speaking—I called, hut you did not hear 
me- and so 1 just followed the sound till we came 
here.” 

“ We were both deaf, Teenie, for we were trying 
to bury some old vexations, and to get the better of 
some new ones,” said Grace, smiling frankly. 

“ And you have walked all the way—Teenie, 
Teenie, you will be laying yourself up again,” ex¬ 
claimed W.alter, earnest, fond, unconscious of any 
doubt which might have been inspired by what 
she had heard—the best proof of his sincerity— 
and placing his arm round her as if to support 
her. 

“ Come away up to the house and rest a little,” 
said Grace ; “ you must not go back without having 
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tea, and we can have a nice chat. Then I’ll drive 
you home.” • 

“No, thank you, Grace; the Laird is there —1 
would rather go back with him. Will you come 
over to-morrow ? I want to speak to you.” 

It was a very sweet pleading Ijjice that she raised, 
so rmlike the bright brave visage of the girl that 
Grace was rendered uneasy by it. 

“ Certainly, Tcenie, as sqon as I can get away 1 
shall be with you.” 

“Good-bye then; don’t forget—I can’t speak just 
now.” 

Tcenie kissed her, which was such an unusual 
action on her part that Grace was more and more 
amazed, and began to experience vague feelings of 
alarm. There was such pleading tenderness in 
Tcenie’s mariner, so much like tliat of an affec¬ 
tionate nature suddenly roused to a sense of guilt, 
and eager to make reparation for the offence, that 
Grace wondered and was silent. 

Teenie hurried out to the gig, hiding her face. 
The Laird was roused from a reverie, straightened 
himself, descended and offered his assistance to his 
daughter-in-law. But she sprang into her place 
before he was well on the ground. 

“Upon my honour, Tcenie, 1 think you could 
dance on the tight-rope,” exclaimed the Laird, fol¬ 
lowing her with much less agility than he generally 
displayed. 

Walter, after seeing that the apron was hooked, 
and that his wife was properly wrapped up, took 
his place behind. Grace was standing at the gate. 
Good-bye, and they were off, she watching them fill 
they crossed the burn, and then, in much perplexity 
of mind, walking slowly back to the house. 

Teenie, with head bowed, as if to shield her face 
from the wind—which was keen, in spite of the heat 
of the day—sat in a dull, weary mood. Her eyes 
felt hot and aching, as if she had been sitting up 
all night, or as if she had been crying for several 
hours. They were dry and parched. She could 
not concentrate her mind upon anything; her 
thoughts were quite disconnected, jumping from 
the free childish times to the day on which Ailic 
had brought home the book of fate, and Walter had 
told her his story—she wished he had not told her 
the story: she would have been happier—then away 
to the far northern seas, to the whales, and her 
father; back .again to the I-aird, and the now in¬ 
evitable ruin of Ualmahoy. She could not see any¬ 
thing before or around her, and the uncertain 
shades of the gloaming were already black as night 
to her eyes. Walter spoke to her several times, 
but she did not hear. 

The Laird made one or two courteous attempts 
to entertain her, but finding that she was quite in¬ 
different, he, for once in his life, cheerfully subsided 
into silence. 

They formed a dull party; the horse, a fine 


high-stepping chestnut, was the only one that dis¬ 
played life and action, and at a good trot he carried 
his sad companions rapidly over the ground. 

A junction of two roads, the one leading to Dal- 
mahoy, the other towards Rowanden and Drum- 
liemount. 

“ You’ll come up and have dinner with us,” said 
the Laird, and drove on without waiting for an 
answer. 

Tcenie was anxious to get home for Baby’s sake, 
but she did not like to oppose the Laird in his 
least wish at present, and so she yielded without a 
word. 

Drysdalc’s face was longer than ever as he re¬ 
ceived his master and guests at the door. Dinner 
had been kept waiting more than an hour, and that 
was enough to disturb the hest-intentioned butler. 

“Ever) thing will be fusionless as a burnt had¬ 
dock without sauce,” he grumbled, as if it were an 
entirely personal affliction. 

“ In a cpuirter of an hour,” said Dalmahoy, and 
passed up-stairs. 

“ It’s just like him,” muttered Drysdale, still 
more afflicted, “ he has nae consideration for the 
soup or the fish either.” 

The Laird was thinking of a time, near at hand, 
when he would have neither soup nor fish. 

“ How is your new tenant of the fishing?” said 
Walter, hanging up his hat. ' 

“ Oh, he’s well enough—but is he as rich as they 
say. Master Walter?” 

“I believe so—hundreds of thousands a year 
from some business in London.” 

“ Poor fellow, and wi’ .a’ his wealth he canna 
land a salmon-trout 1 I saw him with a fine one 
yesterday, and he ruggit at it as though he wanted 
to get the hook out of its mouth, instead of landing 
the fish. And he did that, he got the hook out, 
and the fish gaed awa’, flippin’ its tail, and just 
laughing at him. Poor fellow, wi' a’ his wealth ! ” 

Feeling intense pity for the unfortunate merchant 
—and some contempt too—Drysdale went off to 
see. about the dinner. 

When he appeared in the drawing-room the 
Laird was quite spruce, and .as gay as the most 
youthful gallant. lie took Teenie down to dinner; 
Walter, his eldest sister; Alice going alone, but 
making believe that she was leaning on the arm of 
the most entertaining cavalier, conversing in con¬ 
fidential tones with herself, playfully covering her 
mouth with a pretty lace handkerchief, as if she 
were concealing her laughter at wonderful witti¬ 
cisms, and occasionally glancing back at her sister, 
as who should say, “ Don’t you envy me ?” 

Dalmahoy had never been so brilliant as on this 
evening. He told his old stories with new relish, 
until even Drysdale grinned behind a dish-cover, 
although he was well seasoned to all his master’s ■ 
jokes, and had the least natural inclination to 
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laughter of any man. He discoursed upon life in 
general, and the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number in particular, as if he had nothing to think 
about but the furtherance of that principle. He 
was perfectly in earnest, for when a man plays 
much witli a sentiment there always comes to be 
an element of truth ih it to him—the result of habit, 
if not of conviction. 

Miss Burnett and Alice were astounded by the 
sprightlincss of their father, although they were 
still ignorant of the impending calamity ; Walter, 
who knew how affairs stood, was puzzled ; and 
Teenie wondered how he could be so meiry with 
such sorrow sitting on his hearth. 

The ladies retired; the Laird forestalled his son, 
and bowed them out with an old-fashioned courtesy, 
and a pretty compliment for each as she passed! 

He returned to his place, thrust aside the stiff- 
backed chair upon which he had been sitting, and 
drew an easy one up to the table, like a man who 
makes up his mind for thorough self-indulgence. 

“ Push about the jorum. Wattle; that’s the 
claret—fine stuff; we have a few dozen left; pity I 
can’t make you a present of it; but mind you 
scrape every fiirthing together, and buy it at the 
sale. I’ll never forgive you if you let it pass ; and 
when you’ve got it. I’ll help you to drink it.” 

The wine stuck in Walter's throat ; he could 
drink no more. 

“The more fool you,” exclaimed Dalmahoy, 
sipping from his glass with exquisite relish ; “ you’ll 
not have the same chance often. ’Pon my soul, 
the prospect of the sale adds fifty per cent, to my 
enjoyment of the wine. Here’s luck to the buyers.” 

“ Have )'0u really made up your mind to part 
with everything ?” 

The Laird crossed his hands, twirled his thumbs, 
and with an air of resignation— 

“ I am spared that trouble ; you and yom aunt 
have arranged it between you. So there is no 
more to be said/and there is nothing left but to 
take the utmost enjoyment out of everything while 
I can still, in a manner, call it mine.” 

Walter moved uncomfortably on his chair. 

“ Be quiet; drink and enjoy yourself, or ring for 
coffee, and go up-stairs. 1 insist upon not being 
disturbed; and 1 shall take my nap here this 
evening.” 

Walter did ring for coffee, drank his with 
nervous haste, and went up-stairs. 

The Laird left his cup standing beside him until it 
grew cold, and continued to sip his claret. Rut when 
his son had left him, the expression of indifference 
slowly passed from his face, and was replaced by 
one of dull despondency. ITe gazed at the comforts 
which surrounded him ; he was to leave all these. 
He was to walk out of the homo of his fathers, 
. which was dearer to him than he had ever fancied 
until now. The sentiment of association or re¬ 
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verence for the past was strong upon him, and he 
felt that it would be a hard thing to part from all 
these old friends—even the chairs and tables w^re 
old friends in his present mood. He felt very old 
—very much broken down, and inclined to bitter 
thoughts about his,pister and his son. 

He forgot his wine, although his fingers encircled 
the glass; he forgot his nap, and the announce¬ 
ment he had made that he was to take it there (it 
was his custom to have his nap in the drawing¬ 
room whilst one of his daughters read the Times 
to him, then to waken up and read for himscli 
when they had gone to bed) ; he forgot that 
Drysdale would be fretting about not being per¬ 
mitted to clear the table, and his head dropped 
forward, his eyes fixed stolidly on the claret jug. 

A hand touched him on the shoulder, and he 
looked up heavily ; but instantly he made an effort 
to resume his jaunty air, and to rise, when he 
saw it was Teenie who had roused him. But her 
hand was like that of a strong man—or he was 
very weak—and she would not allow him to rise. 

“ I stole away from them up-stairs, and came 
down to you,” she said in a half-stifled voice; “ I 
knew you would be thinking and~oh, Laird, my 
heart is breaking, for it’s all my fault! ” 

She swung round, dropping on her knees before 
him, her bonnie face covered with her hands. 

“My dear child, you talk—you talk nonsense,” 
he stammered, patting her head, and smoothing 
the rich yellow hair, which made him think of the 
gold he could not obtain. 

She looked up, her eyes bright with tears, and 
the pallor of her face reproaching him for his 
feeble attempt to deceive her. 

“ You will have to let the place be sold?” 

“ 1 am afraid so.” 

There was something disagreeable sticking in 
his throat, which rendered his voice husky. 

“ You will have to go away from this—^your 
home—your father's home. Where will you go to ? 
what will you do ?” 

llis flimsy disguise, although pretty well main¬ 
tained up to this point, fell from him, and he broke 
down. 

“ God knows,”- he sobbed, hiding his face, 
ashamed of his misery. “ The girls have np wit, 
and their hands have never been trained to any¬ 
thing ; I am an old man, even more helpless than 
they arc.” 

She was maddened by the sight of his grief; her 
arms were round his neck, her head resting on his 
shoulder, and she too was sobbing. 

“ Will you ever be able to forgive me?” 

He embraced her affectionately. 

“ I do now, my child, heartily,” he said with a 
sincerity which could not be misunderstood; “ I 
was inclined to blame you, Teenie, for if you had 
not been in the way—well, there, we’ll say no more 
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about thait. But yom have taught ifle to love you 
just when I might have disliked you most God 
bless you, my child; it has done me good to get 
this out, and we’ll manage to make all right some¬ 
how, so don’t you fret. You are a comfort and a 
blessing to me." 

She was very grateful for tfiese tender words; 
she had never felt affection for the Laird until now 
—misfortune had drawn them so close together. 

Her eyes sparkled through tears with a brilliant 
idea, and she almost gasped in her haste to utter it. 

" My father has money in the bank; can I not 
go and get that ? Then it would be easier for you 
to make up the difference, and I would be so proud 
to think that we had been able to help you—it 
would make me very happy.” 

He patted her head kindly, and was really sorry 
to disappoint her generous ambition. 

“That cannot be, Teenie”—it was the first time 
he had addressed her by that pet name, and, ex¬ 
cept in company, he never afterwards used the 
formal Christina—“it cannot be unless you have 
a cheque signed by your father.” 

He did not say, as he thought, that it would be 
difhcult for him to accept the rescue of Dalmahoy 
at the hands of Skipper Dan. A curious contradic¬ 
tion, for he would have accepted anything, and 
would have even expected a great deal, if Teenie 
had been Methven’s heiress. 

“ But I can go to the bank and tell them that it 
is my father’s money, and that he would do it if 
he was here. Mr. Shaw will believe me.” 

“No doubt he would ; but he dare not give you 
the money without your father’s signature.” 

“ Is there nothing we can do ?” 

“Nothing that I can sec at present.” 

“ Will not General Forbes help you ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Aunt Jane ?” 

“ She cannot, and wouldn’t if she could. There 
is no help to be looked for from our relations—as 
usual. They have all got some absurd notion that 
1 have interfered with their chance of sharing that 
confounded Methven estate amongst them.” 

Teenie smarted under the reference to the Meth¬ 
ven property, for it recalled a disagreeable idea 
which the Laird himself had planted in her mind, 

“ Oh, if my father would only come back in 
timel” 

“Perhaps he will,” said Dalmahoy, to comfort 
her, rather than with any hope that the skipper 
would be able to relieve him if he did come back 
before the sale. “But there, now, don’t let us 
speak any more about it. You are spoiling my 
digestion ; let me attend to it whilst I have some¬ 
thing to digest.” 

She wondered how he could speak so lightly 
under the circumstances. 

Another bright idea occurred to her. Grace was 


coming to DrumliemounJ: to-morrow; something 
might be arranged between them. She sai 4 nothing 
of that, however, and she felt that it was a very 
bitter extremity indeed which could compel her to 
make an appeal to Grace for help of this jdnd. It 
was a forlorn hope, and she clung to it desperately. 

CHAPTER THE THIRTY-SIXTH. 

ON THE SEA. 

They walked together down the winding road— 
Grace and Teenie, going for a row. Firs, bracken, 
and the bonnie bright red rowans glancing by them 
on the road-side ; behind, the soft headline of the 
hills, drawing near them over the cold, bleak moor¬ 
land ; before them, the sea and rugged coast, high 
cliffs, on the edge of which the road had been cut, 
jagged lumps of rock forming a wall along one side 
to protect travellers from tumbling into the abyss 
beneath—and these jagged, irregular boulders 
seemed to the eye of fancy like men and children 
holding hands to guard the wayfarer from harm. 

On the sharp brown promontory of the Witch’s 
Bay, a group of while sea-gulls, whose eerie cry 
suggested storm and disaster. One flapped his 
wings, and set off seaward on a voyage of discovery ; 
and presently the others followed in a body, swoop¬ 
ing above the rocks for a minute, and then dropping 
into the water, all keeping near shore in obedience 
to the mysterious instinct which warned them of an 
approaching tempest. 

Teenie reached the boat, and looked back for 
Grace, who was making her way down the steep 
path, preceded by her collie, Pate. The latter 
gambolled merrily on the yellow sand, and brought 
an offering of seaweed to his mistress, which he 
laid at her feet with a grin of triumph on his good- 
natured, ugly face. But he showed a decided dis¬ 
like to approach too near the water ; and when he 
saw his mistress advance quietly to where Teenie 
stood, the water rushing up and laving her feet, he 
came to a dead halt, and stared with a comical, 
puzzled look, as if the proceedings were altogether 
beyond his comprehension. 

“ Will you get in ? ” said Teenie. “ If you sit at 
the stern, I can easily push the boat off,” 

“ Arc you not to wait for Walter ?” 

“ No, we can come in for him when we see him. 
Two of the elders have got hold of him, and 
there’s no saying when they may let him go. I’ll 
help you.” 

She held out her hand as if she had been a man 
offering assistance to a lady. Grace hesitated, and 
looked at Pate, who remained at some yards dis¬ 
tance, his paws planted before him as if to save 
himself from tumbling'over a precipice. 

“Are you afraid? You forget that I can manage 
a boat, although I cannot direct a Sunday school,” 
said Teenie, laughing, but with just a shade of bit¬ 
terness in her tone. 
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Grace got in, and seated herself at the stern as 
she had.been told. The dog did not follow. 

“ Come, Pate, come—^for shame, sir, to desert 
me!—but you can go home if you like.” 

The dog shook himself, glanced backwards as if 
he" wAe much more disposed to take his tail be¬ 
tween his legs and make for home, than to go on. 
But he advanced shyly, and at the next sound of 
his mistress’s voice, leapt into the boat and 
crouched at her feet, looking up into her face 
as if wondering what this strange vagary could 
mean. He had never been accustomed to the 
water, and he did not like it. 

Teenie pushed the boat off, and sprang in, 
nimbly enough, but the effort this cost reminded 
her unpleasantly of how much strength she had 
lost. 

She paddled slowly out of the bay, and the 
moment they passed beyond the sheltering arms of 
the rocks, the little craft began to pitch and toss in 
a manner most uncomfortable to Grace. Several 
splashes of spray threatened to spoil the ladies’ 
hats, and warned them that they were likely to get 
well wet. Teenie was indifferent for her own part, 
but she saw Grace clutch the side of the boat and 
look anxiously around ; then she looked also. 

The waves came sweeping inw.ard, white-crested 
and murmuring—they were like long arms reaching 
out to grasp a victim. Overhead, great stretches ot 
blue-black clouds scored with pale amber ; a red 
glow on the western horizon, from which radiated 
long smoky wreaths reaching the borders of a light 
golden lake, and that again was studded with 
black ragged islets. Eastward, a pale mist rising, 
like a veil, and spreading slowly over the sea, 
bringing night as it seemed with alt its mysteries. 
The sea, dark green flecked with white heads ; and 
the long-sweeping waves sang plaintive duets with 
the wind, now loud and furious, again soft and gentle 
as the voice of syrens tempting men to destruction. 

“ I’m doubting there is to be a storm,” said 
Teenie after looking round ; “ we’ll keep inshore.” 

“ I am sure there is to be a storm,” rejoined 
Grace, calmly, but making no attempt to conceal 
the uneasiness she felt. “ Did you not see the birds ? 
—they knew it. Do you not see] Pate, how he is 
shivering?—he knows it. I wish you would go in, 
Teenie, these waves are so strong and terrible.” 

‘‘They are very beautiful.” She shook back 
from her shoulders the long hair, dripping with 
spray, and gazed at the threatening sea with as 
much fondness as a mermaiden who loved it even 
in its angriest mood. 

“ Do make for the shore, Teenie,” said Grace, 
shuddering as she looked at the waves. 

Teenie ceased rowing, but continued to steady 
the boat with the oars. 

“ I will in a minute—but I have been selfish 
again, Grace. I want to say something to you. 


and I thought I would feel stronger to say it if we 
were out on the sea. I want you to do something 
very great for me, and I never could have t»ld 
you except here.” 

“What is it?” 

Words came abhiptly just then, for Grace dis¬ 
liked the position altogether. The boat lurched 
to one side ; Grace gave a little scream, and that 
concealed the half-stifled sob with which Teenie 
began to speak. 

“It is about that money—about your mother” 
(setting her teeth hard, then); “ I want you to get 
it in time to save Dalmahoy, and you shall have it 
all back as soon as my father comes home. Your 
mother has refused, but if you speak to her she 
will do it for your sake. Oh, Grace! 1 feel that 
I shall never be able to lift up my head again if the 
Laird is turned out of his home, if his daughters 
are made beggars all through me—through me. 
Will you do this?—beg, pray, promise anything 
that may tempt her, only to save them, and she 
shall have it all back in a very wee while.” 

Tecnic’s eyes and voice were full of tears, and 
Grace in her sympathy almost forgot the perils of 
their position. 

“ 1 will try, Teenie ; I intended to do my best 
even without your speaking; but my mother is 
very stubborn in this matter—she is a little queer 
and docs not quite understand the position ; but if 
she can be persuaded to help us, I will persuade 
her, for Walter’s sake and yours.” 

“ But there must be no ‘ if s ’—you must moAe 
her do it whether she will or no.—Lord help 
me 1 I’m feared that my head is going wrong, for I 
feel that 1 could rob—aye, murder to get that 
miserable siller. You may guess that, when I beg 
of you, when you see me ready to go down on my 
knees to you, craving that you would only save 
them. Oh, I think I will hate you if you fail!— 
and yet no, no, Grace, I cannot do that; I will 
aye like you—love you, whether you save them, 
or no.” 

She dropped at the feet of Grace, sobbing, and 
the dog whined as if in sympathy or terror. The 
positions were so entirely reversed—the one who 
had been so bold and fearless was now so weak 
and humbled, the other who had been so weak 
was now so csdm and brave—that Grace herself was 
most astonished at herself and at Teenie. The 
latter’s passionate appeal made Grace’s heart beat 
fast with affectionate pity, although she could not 
realise the bitterness of humiliation which Teenie 
experienced in making this petition to her, who 
she felt ought to have been the most uncompro¬ 
mising of foes. 

The boat gave another lurch, and one of thh 
oars went overboard ; Grace almost capsized the 
craft in the wild effort she made to clutch it as it 
swept by on the crest of a wave. 
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‘ For dod’s sake, Teenie, save us! ” cried Grace 
in niann. > 

Teenie rose in a dazed way, and almost fell with 
the heaving of the boat'; but she steadied herself 
and caught the remaining oar just as it too was 
about to slip through the rowloflcs. 

The white mist was rapidly approaching them ; 
in a little while it would be over them, and 
would shut out the land from their sight, so that 
they might be for hours tossed about upon the 
waves without any chance of hmding—if they were 
riot swamped long before the mist cleared away. 
Teenie was conscious of all their danger in an 
instant; she sought for the missing oar, and when 
she understood what had h.ippeucd her face 
d.arkcned, for the peril was even greater than,she 
h,ad anticipated at the first glance of their po'-ition. 
She looked at Grace, and for an instant a wicked 
thought possessed her—why should slie not leave 
the boat to its fate, and die there with her.? The 
kindly sea was offering her peace, oblivion, and an 
end to all sorrow ; why should she struggle against 
it? Why struggle to live when living was a con¬ 
stant agony and shame ? 

White-faced and trembling, she turned away 
from the wicked thought ; what a cow.ud love had 
made her !—she almost feared the sea ; she did fear 
the temptation which was presented to her. 

There was a distant murmur as of inuflled thun¬ 
der, and she knew that one of the licice and 
vicious squalls which beset the coast was approacli- 
ing. How many had perished in its f.ital swoop! 
how little hope there was for them in tliat frail 
craft at such a moment! lint Grace w.is to be 
saved—Lord forgive her!—she thought that for 
herself she would have made no effort. Then over 
the dismal gloom of the waters there c.amc tlic cry 
of a babe in the manse high up yonder on Drumlic- 
mount, and she felt very guilty. There was some¬ 
thing to do for Grace’s sake, <ind for the babe's sake. 

They had drifted towards Kingshaven liar—a 
most dangerous part of the coast in a storm ; the 
ugly shape of the ominous rock called the Wrecker 
loomed before them. If they could only pass it 
they would be safe ; or if they could only reach the 
creek which they were nearing they would escape 
all serious danger. 

Grace was .silent and p.de, watching Teenie 
anxiously, but without making a movement or 
uttering a word to disturb her. Tate whined occa¬ 
sionally, and nestled nioro closely to tlie feet of his 
mistress. 

Teenie was guiding the boat by the help of the 
single oar ; suddenly she wheeled it round, pointing 
the head tow.ards the creek. 

“ Sit still,” she said between her teeth ; “ hold the 
tiller straight; our only chance is to go in with the 
tide. Yonder is a .wave coming that will either 
carry us in or to the bottom.” 


She changed her seat to a place beside Grace, 
holding the oar with one hand, whilst with the 
other she grasped the tiller. 

“ When I say ‘ Steady,’ hold firm for your life.” 

There was a strange pause—a momentalry silence 
of sea and wind. • 

“ Do you think,” said Teenie timorously, “if—-if 
wc should sink—do you think you could go up yon¬ 
der with no ill thought in yotir hc.art towards me?” 

The only reply of Gr.icc was to clasp fervently 
the haml which rested on the tiller. 

Teenie gave the boat one last jerk towards the 
sheltering creek, drew in the o.tr, and clasped both 
hands on those of Grace ; they held the tiller be¬ 
tween them, whilst afiTeclion and forgiveness of all 
sins were e.'qircssed in that loving clasp wliich 
meant to them life or death. 

“ Steady ! ” cried Teenie, “ here is our safety or 
our death.” 

The mist was following fast, it was already near 
them, it would soon be overhead—then it would 
reach the rocky shotc, and escape would be almost 
impossible. The great sea rolled shoreward, 
swinging the boat iqi and down. Then came the 
huge Mavc upon which Teenie counted to carry 
them into the creek ; but if it should break before 
they touched the Land, or if it should draw them 
back with it even when they were neiu'cst to s.afcty! 
—that was a terrible thought. 

Everything depended on being able to keep the 
prow steadily towards the creeL The wave struck 
the boat with mighty force —hoisted it high in the 
air, so that tlie breath left Teenie and Gr.ace ; they 
felt as if suspended above the water, .and that pre¬ 
sently they must drop into an abyss. But their 
hands clenched the more tightly upon the tiller; 
they pressed their bodies close against it and, lips 
compressed, faces white, and hearts still, they 
watched the dark inlet upon which they were 
driving—it seemed almost Hying. The time was 
brief, but an age of memories flashed through the 
minds of the two women as they sat, hands clasped, 
awaiting the fortune of life or death. 

They were driven into the creek; the boat 
dropped, the keel grated upon sliarp stones, then 
it reeled and staggered ;is one wave seemed to 
draw it backward, and another, overleaping the 
receding one, helped it forward. 

Teenie caught up the rope which was fastened to 
a ring at tlie prow, and sprang into the water. She 
scrambled across sharp boulders on to a ledge of 
rock, .and exerting all her strength, she drew the 
bo.at close up to the side, where only the spent 
waves and dashes of spray reached it. 

Grace made her way forw.ard, climbing over the 
scats awkwardly, and grasping Teenie’s helping 
hand, stepped on to the ledge. 

“ Safe, thank God 1 ’’ she said quietly; “ thank 
you, Teenie.” 
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“ Little thanks to me, who brought you into the 
danger. And see, you’re drenched to the skin— 
you’ll get your death of cold.” 

Grace smiled —feebly, for she felt very weak. 

“ You a^c no better off yourself.” 

“ It docs not matier for me,” was the indifferent 
answ 6 r, but so low that amidst the roar of waters 
Grace did not hear the words distinctly. 

I’ate scrambled up beside them, looking very 
much cowed ; but he gave himself a shake of satis¬ 
faction when he found that he was safe on land. 

Tcenie unfastened the rope from the boat. 

“ Walter has told me_ about folk climbing the 
Alps, how they are all tied together with a rope, so 
that if one slips, the others save him from tumbling 
down. So we’ll tie ourselves with this, and if you 
should miss your foot, I’ll keep you from falling.” 

Grace would have objected, but when she looked 
up at the rugged f.ice of the rocks they had to 
climb, she yielded to Tccnie’s jilans. 

“I’ve often gone up these roeks for fun, and I 
can do it the easier now th.at it’s a necessity. It’s 
not so hard as it looks, and I'.ile will follow us.” 

She knew every step of the way, and with her 
sure foot and steady eye there was not much 
danger in the ascent, but to (fr.ice it was full of 
peril. At times she thought the se.i was rolling up 
the crags, intent upon claiming die victims who had 
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so narrowly escaped its wrath. Then tbe white 
mist enveloped them, so that she could barely see 
where to plant her feet, where to catch with her 
hands. She felt giddy, and would have certainly 
fallen, but for the wise precaution which Teenie 
had .adopted. She*made even a greater effort to 
keep steady than she might have been capable of 
had she been alone, knowing that any stumble 
endangered Tccnic’s life as well as her own. 

They attained the summit at last, and stepped 
out upon the road. The dog capered about wildly 
for joy ; the two women sat down to rest. Grace 
was warm with grateful thoughts; Tcenie was 
pallid, cold, and shivering now that the danger was 
past-—she who had been so firm and skilful whilst 
these qualities were most needed. 

“ Walter will be so vexed with me,” she said 
slowly, as she unfastened the rope from her waist. 

■‘lie will be loo gkid and too thankful to see you 
safe, Teenie, to be vexed rvith you. Oh, what a 
strong, brave woman you are ! ” 

.She kissed her affectionately, and then uttered a 
little cry of am.izement and alarm, for not the weak 
woman, hut the strong one, gave way, and Grace 
found Teenie f.unting in her .irms. The strain had 
been too much for her, and she lay there by the 
roadside, quite hel|)less. 

C.M) OF Cll.\l-fllK Tim THlKTy-.MXTlI. 



LEAVE.S AND ELOWERS. 


HY THE AIJTIIOK OK 


‘ HAI.E-IIOIIKS IN THE GKEEN I.ANES. 
FI.OWERS. 


may recognise two leading 
shapes in all le.ives—the 
circular and the linear. 
Mineralogists tell us that 
the numerous foims of 
crysl.Tls, in wbieli all sorts 
of solid substances are 
found, can be reduced to 
elementary types. This is 
the more astonishing when we 
remember that some varieties 
—as, for instance, carbonate of hine-- 
are known to assume hundreds of dis¬ 
tinct forms. Similarly all the manifold shapes of j 
the leaves of flowers and trees, that produce such a 
magnificent variety and richness, can bo assigned to 
a very few elementary patterns. The little pennywort 
of our marshes and bogs has leaves almost round. 
Those of the water-lily, nipplewort, winter aconite, 
lady’s mantle, and nasturtium are also circular. 
■Some of these have indentations along the margin; 
and in the lady’s mantle, oxalis, clover, and lupin 
v'e see these carried down to the mid-rib, so that 
the leaves are cleft into three or four or more parts. 


In tlie ribwort, plant.ain, hart’s-tongue fern, and 
grasses generally, we have a linear-shaped leaf, 
scalloped m the dandelion, and pinnated in the 
common poljpody. 

Ill a st.ite 111 nature the terminal parts of plants 
are those which usually yield (lowers. We have 
seen that the latter arc only modified leaves, and 
further, that the extremities of plants cannot enjoy 
the abundant nutriment which the lower parts 
enjoy. The structure of the floral parts of plants 
is nuich .simpler than that of the leaves, which are 
sometimes veiy peeuli.irly modified,or “specialised,” 
j as bol.iiiists would say. Hence many of our best 
philosophers have arrived at the conclusion that 
flowers have been formed through lack and not 
excess of nourishment. Just as we have leaves of 
every degree of shape, simple and compound, so 
have we flowers, in a natural condition, of every 
degree of perfection, from a floral point of view. 
In sonic, as in the grasses, nettles, and euphorbias, 
wc have only stamens and pistils—male and female 
organs—without cither sepals or petals. In others, 
as in the muscatel, we have sepals, but no petals ; 
and in the fuchsia, crocus, tulip, and others, we 
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have other parts ofjthe plant than the petals so 
highly coloured that they take their places, and are 
popularly helieved to be the flowers. It is now an 
established fact that plants which are self-fertilised 
are heither so healthy nor so large as those which 
have been crossed. This crossing is partly effected 
, by the wind, and partly by insects; and the flowers 
fertilised in the former manner, as those of the 
poplar, pine, hazel, willow, etc., never possess 
bright-coloured petals, if indeed they have any 
corolla at all; whilst the flowers which are cross- 
fertilised by insect agency are always gaily co¬ 
loured, and not unfrequcntly highly perfumed as 
well. Wind-fertilised plants always produce infi¬ 
nitely more pollen than is required, as may be seen 
in the early summer in any fir plantation, so that 
some of it is sure to be blown about. Many of the 
plants, such as the yucca, brought from other coun¬ 
tries and acclimatised, will not seed, not because 
the climate or artificial conditions are unfavourable, 
but owing to the absence of those species of insects 
in this* country, to whose visits the plants are sub- 
iected in their native habitats. The marvellous 
adaptation of plants to insects, and of insects to 
plants, is now forming one of the most charming 
and wonderful investigations in natural history. 

The act of flowering is so important to plants, in 
perpetuating their kind, that many of our earliest 
plants, such as the colt’s-foot, butterbur, etc., 
flower before they leaf. This is the case also with 
fruit-trees, whose buds, however, were formed in the 
previous autumn, when nutrition was failing. In 
some plants we have an auxiliary mode of propaga¬ 
tion, as in the “ runners ” of the strawberry, which 
will creep along the ground and produce new plants 
without the trouble of flowering and seeding. This 
method of propagation is most fatally possessed by 
the American weed {Anacharis), which was intro¬ 
duced into this country with Canadian timber some 
years ago, and has spread now into every canal and 
river so as to be a complete pest. And yet no 
instance is on record of this plant having flowered 
and seeded in England 1 If the autumn be un¬ 
usually antagonistic to vegetation, the buds then 
forming will be converted into flower-buds instead 
of leaf-buds. Every horticulturist knows that the 
process of “crippling” plants will transform leaf- 
buds into flower-buds, and this practice is often 
resorted to that more or larger fruit may be ob¬ 
tained. The glorious tints of autumn leaves, seen 
with much effect in this country when the season is 
dry, but still more gorgeously in the “ Indian sum¬ 
mer” of North America, are due to failing nutrition, 
not to excess of it. The same cause may be 
assigned to the colours of flowers, or at least to a 
very considerable degree. As a rule flowers arc 
terminal, or situated where least nutriment is to be 
obtained. But it must be understood that wc arc 
referring to the possible origin of flowers in the 


geological past, rather than to the present. The 
existing specialisations, of form, colour, perfume, 
etc., although, as wc have seen, they are connected 
together by an almost imperceptible series of links, 
ha>« been specialised by the agency ^of natural 
sel||fion. In such plants as the early flowering 
purple nettle, the upper leaves are almost 'of as 
delicate a purple colour as the flowers themselves. 
In the zonal geraniums and the coleus, as well as in 
some of the begonias, we have the leaves coloured 
even more brightly than the petals of many ftther 
flowers. 

Even the general forms of flowers, as well as those 
of the plant, are due to the prolongation or’sup¬ 
pression of certain parts. Just as the bat is enabled 
to fly through the extra prolongation of the finger- 
bones, over which the wing membrane is stretched, 
and just as the stilt assumes its extra long wtuling 
legs through the unusual development of the ancle- 
bones, so do many plants differ from others in a 
similar manner. The spaces along the stems of 
a plant, separating the whorls of leaves from each 
other, <irc called “ internodes.” These spaces may 
be longer or shorter, or may be suppressed alto¬ 
gether ; and if the reader will remember this when 
next he compares the general shapes of pdants, he 
will be supplied with one reason, at least, why they 
differ from each oihei. Thus, take a daisy of 
China aster ; you think each to be a flower, but after* 
you have pulled away all the surrounding white 
petals of the former, you come to the yellow disk, 
and are then surprised to find it crowded with 
hundreds, if not thousands, of diminutive but quite 
perfect flowers, each provided with separate floral 
organs. The internodes, which ought to have 
separated these flowers, have been suppressed, and 
thus they grow squally and compositely. There is 
reason to believe that plants like thesp, which have - 
undergone the most specialisation and alteration, 
are among the most ancient, geologically speaking, 
of all the flower-bearing species. 

Even |he monstrosities of our gardens verify 
the simplicity of structure which underlies the 
entire floral world. Teratology, as it is now called, 
is the science which accounts for all “mon¬ 
strosities,” and shows how they are due chiefly to 
two causes—excess of nutrition, and defect of nutri¬ 
tion. Nearly all the monstrosities of our gardens 
and greenhouses belong to the former class, those 
in nature (which are of much rarer occurrence) 
being chiefly included in the latter. The com¬ 
monest monstrosity, however, is that which con¬ 
verts stamens and pistils into petals, or petals into 
leaves. But enough has been said to show how, 
under the grandly diversified features of the floral 
world, there are a few kiiding principles which, 
properly understood, give us a key that will unlock 
the otherwise intricate and perplexed facts which 
are crowded into it. J, E. Taylor. 
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*‘COUi»lN CAKRIB.'* 


E are intensely nautical, my boys and I, 
taking the deepest interest in everything 
that pertains to river and sea, whether 
t be regattas or rowing matches, or helping the 
jirls to find new treasures for their aquarium, 
948—VoL. IX. 


or with rod and line lounging on the bank of 
some pleasant stream, to reap as much chjoyihent 
in watching the birds and insects flitting about us, 
or in wading into some pool for water<blossoihs, 
as in carrying home a good basket of It 
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is, therefore, a great fault in our eyes that the 
pretty scenery suirounding our house is not diversi¬ 
fied by a'navigable stream. The adjacent town is 
built pit a small though rapid river, but flour, flock, 
and eSi mills ptand too closely together to admit of 
boating, while the briny ocean is so far away as 
only to be attainable for a few‘‘weeks in autumn. 
The taiiiiiKquence is that when the ruling passion 
becomes overpowering we are obliged to content 
ourMllires with a day on the Basingstoke Canal, a 
bendim which is not more than five miles from our 
own door i and though Tom exclaims, '* After the 
IsA, or the Thames below Cliefden !” with a very 
disparaging shrug, and Will calls it horribly slow 
work, we have always contrived to thoroughly enjoy 
the diay. 

There were enough of us this year to fill two 
roomy boats, for Tom had brought with him from 
Oxford a college friend—a pleasant, quiet man, some 
few years his senior, whom he called “ Old Roy- 
don,” and treated with an affectionate familiarity 
that we all learned in a degree to imitate. Old 
Royddn was always gentlemanly, never intrusive, 
and thoqgh very studious, rarely going anywhere 
without a tiny volume in his pocket, only let a 
demand for help be made—no matter by whom, or 
how trivial the occasion—and the student woke up, 
the book was laid aside, and the aid kindly and 
efSciciitly given. 

Mamma liked him because he was so indulgent 
to the troublesome youngsters, who now swarmed 
into one of the boats, dragging paterfamilias in their 
wake, and loudly entreated that Mr. Roytlon should 
join Aem. He glanced round, and Belle, who had 
already secured herself a seat in the otlier boat, 
smiled, and made room for him ; but then Belle is 
an incorrigible coquette, and lier accepted lover was 
jealously on the watch ; so Mr. Roydon left' the 
field clear !for him, and made his w.ay towards 
the juveniles, who hailed his coming with noisy 
delight 

“ Much more comfortable here than squeezed in 
along with a lot of girls,” said Clive, between mouth¬ 
fuls ot seed-cake—^itis astoni-shing how hungry lads 
.always are on such occasions—“Fanny is sure to 
skreek if we bump against anything ; and once, 
.when Tom was changing places with somebody 
else, and rocked the boat, she threatened to get out. 
What a game if she had!” 

At last we are all in our places and ready to start 
—but who is to be coxswain, for the youngsters? 
Tom, who had taken one of the oars, with Mr. 
Roydon at the other, positively declined to be 
steerdd by Clive, the only candidate for the office ; 
for tiiat young gentleman had ai propensity to forget 
what- he was about, and take a course that Will 
described as “from bank to bank they worry 
me.” 

Would neither of the girls volunteer ? Apparently 
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not, for they chose to turn, a deaf lar td«a proposal 
that would, as Belle plaintively murmured; quite 
spoil their own party. 

“ We’ll have Cousin Carrie ! she’s always ^ood- 
natured, she’ll come and Cousin Carrie»-a pale 
brunette, with a willowy figure, and a face so intelli¬ 
gent and loveable that one forgot to ask whether it 
were beautiful or not—raising no objection, she was 
handed to the vacant post. 

I don’t think she liked it, for Carrie—alw^s 
quiet and unobtrusive—^loved to lean over the 9«ie 
of llie boat, and dream, and see strange pictures in 
the gliding waters ; but somehow lier dependent 
condition—she was the orphan child of relatioSis 
who had died abroad—and her naturally yielding 
temper; made the boys tyrannise over her. Not 
finkindly, of course—mamma was too tender of the 
orphan to permit that—but claiming from her all 
those services which their sisters were less willing 
to render, and being all the more troublesome be¬ 
cause Carrie bore the inflictions with such sweet 
patience. 

And now \vc are off! past Aldershot, ,wth its 
huge barracks, dirty unfinislied town, and unendur¬ 
able dust, yet looking gay and pretty in the morning 
sun, .IS a squadron of cavalry file up one of the 
ruggeil hills in the distance, and group after group 
of white tents come into view. Here a company 
of newly-arrived militia are being drilled, their 
sc.arlel tunics gleaming tlirough the larch firs Uiat 
partially intercept the view ; :ind there a regiment 
of Highlanders, “ under canvas,” are cleaning and 
donning their accoutrements in the open air, looking 
comical enough as they stroll about in their kilts, 
sans jacket and plaid, dirk and sporrati, or the 
curious fe.itliered head-dress that is supposed to 
give them such a warlike aspect. 

And now \vc have passed the busy camp, a bend 
in the canal hides it, .and the hush of Nature in one 
of her wildest moods is .around us. On either side,' 
the ground- -whether it rises into hills or sinks into 
a monotonous flat—is unbroken moorland, and 
in our sight it ?s very lovely. The golden furze and 
bonny broom star it everywhere ; the headier is 
coming into blossom ; the pale pink flowersr ilif the 
whortle-bushos are giving place to the benjis^ that 
have upon them the soft blopm of .the plumfiln all 
the moist places the sundew throws odt its ^iry 
leaves and brightly pink petals ; and mosses', gfeen, 
brown, and grey, flourish abundantly. Juat.i^S the 
sun is getting high in the unclouded heavens, we 
reach coppices of birch, the silver birch, the poets’ 
“lady of tlie forest,” intemiingling with the feathery 
larch, fair coverts for the wild birds that Watch 
us with their bright eyes, as if wondering at such 
unusual visitors; for we have the canal to our¬ 
selves. 

A solitary officer paddling himself in a canoe has 
shot past us, and at some part of our journey we *' 
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shall . probaUbly encounter a nondescript affair for mounting the steep bank opposite, and we linger in 
dredging up the mud, or a floating ark, used ap- the cool shadows till Mr. Roydon sighs, and Tom, ' 
parently as much for the accommodation of a family fancying we are all growing melancholy, reminds 
of grifny children as for the conveyance of goods, us that it is noon, and we are not to lunch until we 
Since the railways have spun their iron webs all have reached Winchfigld, a mile or two further on. 
over the country, this watery route has fallen into I’ic-nic dinners had been voted a bore, entailing 
disuse, and we are tald that the longest tunnel upon as they do an infinity of trouble, and too many 
' it has-become impassable. risks of being rendered uneatable by some accident 

There is a pause, for we have reached a swing- or omission. So mamma had prudently eschewed 
bridge of very primitive construction, and two of anything of the kind. There wpre sandwiches for 
tljoip^y must land, to pull and push at the levers the elders ; cake and biscuits for the lads ; these 
until the sides part and we can pass through. The were discussed beneath some willows on the grassy 
operation has been watched by a party of rustic, bank, and then wo were refreshed and ready for the 
vely rustic, urchins, who appear to take affront at homeward row, and the more substantial meal that 
our invasion of their domain ; for, acting on the awaited us at its close. 

B&ck Country principle: “A stranger—’cave ail It was during this rest on shore, and a stroll 
a brick at him,” they send a volley of stones in across sonic inviting-looking fields, that Cousin 
our wake. No one is hurt,' though every one is Carrie unwittingly came into notice. Without 
angry, and sundry disquisitions are entered upon intending to be unkind, we had let her sink into 
rospectuig the lower classes, district visiting, board something very like a drudge to the whole family, 
schools, etc., broken off by a low cry of admiration “Carrie will do this or the other”—“Carrie doesn’t 
from Cousin Carrie. The sloping banks on either mind”—or, “Carrie always gets on best witli the 
. side are now beautiful with ferns, from the common boys,” were speeches th.at we uttered too often. 
Ijrackcn to the regal osmunda ; anil beneath their Accustomed to sec her give place to others, and be 
tender green fronds, coquetting with the water, are ^jilent while Belle fliited and Fanny chattered, we 
myriads of tiny forget-me-nots, varying in hue from had forgiillen that she was equally fair and young, 
the azure, the best known, to paly pink, and even and deserving attention. It was Mr. Roydon who 
white. It is here, too, that the pure flowers of contrived to awaken us to our selfishness; his- 
the water-ranunculus float on the surface, though politeness made us ashamed of our ewn neglect, 
the lily-buds arc only swelling, and will open their It was he who came to the rescue when the 
waxen cups too late for us to wonder at their exactions of the youngsters made her look pale and 
beauty. tired; it was he who good-humouredly, but deci- 

It was beneath these ferny banks that great pike, dcdly, checked Tom tvhen he evinced a disposition 
lying lazily among the weeds, scarcely bestirred to tease hi.s little cousin, and who snubbed Will 
themselves to get out of our way, and deceived when he rudely broke in upon something she was 
the lads into the belief that they might be easily sa\ ing. 

caught. It was here, too, that we rested on our Stirred by so good an example, Fanny now made 
oars to watch the perch darting to and fro, till ,1 faint offer to take Carrie’s place, saying that it 
all the party grew excited, and began regretting wasn’t fair that she should be shut out ol the plca- 
that they had come out unprovided with fishing santer p.irt) ; but the offer was declined, and we 
tackle. rowed home in much about the same order as we 

put canal is not one unbroken course, never came, 
varying in width. In some jilaces it has overflowed The lads had taken turns at the oars, landing 
the original banks, and expanded into pools—or, as occasionally to make excursions after nests, and get 
they are called in the locality, “flashes”—of con- up snake and squirrel hunts, till their wild spirits 
siderable size, narrowing afterwards so much that and their legs failed them; and Clive, lying in thr 
there is merely width enough to row with comfort: bottom of the boat with his head on Carrie’s knees, 
nor does it take one straight wearisome line, but bade her sing him to sleep. When Tom seconded 
pleasantly winds and bends, and continually pre- the request she acceded, and gay voices in the- 
.'•ents -us with fresh views. Anothe* bridge passed, other boat caught up the strain, Mr. Roydon < 
and a water-side tavern, and a few cottages—quaint adding a mellow bass. Then we all grew very still, 
and ugly but for the roses that overhang their till a chance allusion to forcign^scenery aroused 
pordies, and make their gardens glorious—and Clive once more. 

then the merry voices take softer tones, and Cousin “ Tell us somethir^ about New Zealand, Carriet— . 
Canje gazesf so rapturously that she forgets her .She was born there, Mr. Roydon, did you know it? 
duties and has to be called to order. — Begin at once, there’s a dear. I can always listen 

Wa are entering a sylvan vista; the tower- best when I’m sleepy. Tell us about the rowsritb 
ing oaks and elms of Dogmersfield Park are met the Maories.’’ • > ; 

high overhead by the branches of the trees sur- Carrie was not disposed to. volunteer ajtjt^fbj-. 
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matioa about bets^^ but a well-timed question 
or two drew from her a tale, which the rowers, 
Tom and Mr. Roydon, rest^ on their oars to 
hear. 

' Scune few yexn before the death of her parents, 
she, a gill of ten or twelve, had gone on a visit to 
^ ibrib of an bid friet^d—^a lovtly, bonny spot in 
one of die widest regions of the island. While 
ItunMiidbtjg In its fruits and flowers, the uneasy looks 
of thb l|^er and his wife passed unnoticed, and 
they wimld not terrify their child-visitor by repeat- 
ing'ln’lter presence the alarming reports that were 
Ifoddy'teaching them. A tribe of the Maorics had 
revolted, and stolen on some of the settlers in 
the dead of night, killing and destroying with 
fiendish barbarity. No one knew but what his 
own home might be the next attacked, and at 
present the military force within call had proved 
inadequate. 

A treacherous calm, and then, one never-to-be- 
, forgotten night, the storm burst over the secluded 
farm. Carrie was roused from her first sleep, 
assisted to don her clothes by the white-faced 
Snatron, and led hastily through the lower room, 
where the farmer and one labourer—the others had 
fled—bere making feeble and useless preparations 
for defence. Opening an outer door the fanner’s 
wife bade her fly and save herself; and when, 
bewildered at the injunction, the poor child clung 
to her, the woman pointed to the forest and for- 
obly thrust her away. It was well that Carrie 
ob^ed, for her feet had scarcely crossed the orchard 
when the house was surrounded, and her flying 
steps were quickened by the hideous yells of the 
savages. 

All that night the lonely child wandered on, lo 
And herself at dawn close to another homestead, as 
ruined and desolate as the one from which she h.ad 
fled. A little spring bubbled out of a rock near a 
broken gate, and she hurried to it to cool her 
parched lips ; but some one was there before her, a 
lad who h&d been struck down by a blow on the 
head, supplemented by a frightful gash in his arm. 

' This he was trying to bind up as well as his still 
wimdering senses permitted ; and Carrie, her first 
atann overcome, bathed the gaping wound and tied 
her Own scarf around it. 

While thus employed a shadow fell between her 
apd the rising sun. A Maori, frightful in his war- 
palah-hnd stolen back in search of more plunder, 
and'Ins club was upraised to finish the work of 

dealk , 

** 00 on, Carrie,” said Clive imperatively, when 
hdr toiee faltered, and her eyes closed as if to shut 
out tks scene she had been depicting. 

Mease go on,” echoed Mr. Roydon, with strange 
urgency. 

^There is not much more to tell, for I was too 
frightened to know precisely what I did or said. 


I renvmtber only that 1 knelt between the savage 
and the poor dying Engli^man and begged his 
life; it would have been so dreadful, you know, 
to see him killed; and while the Maori was hesi¬ 
tating, for he did not seem as if he'wished to 
kill me too, we heard voices approachit^ jjhe 
Maori ran away, and I was talcen care of iiy ^ 
gentlemen who rode up, and finally restored 'to myr 
parents.” * 

“And the young man,” asked Tom, 
came of him ?” ,^^5 

“ I cannot say; he was a stranger in the ne|^h‘« 
bourhood, but I heard by chance that he recovered. 

I hope he did. I have often thought of him," she 
added simply, “and fancied I should like to 
him again.” . 

Mr. Roydon, his features working with agitation, 
leaned forward in the boat, and stripping back the 
sleeve of his jersey, held his>arm towards Carrie— 
there was a long blue scar upon it. 

She dropped the rudder-lines to clasp her hands 
in delighted surprise, and the next moment they 
were in his, and raised to his lips. 

We did not do much talking after that. Even 
the irrepressible Clive comprehended that the dewy 
moisture in Carrie’s eyes, the quivering of her rosy 
lips, and the eloquent look that sat on Mr. Roydon’s 
face, meant more than speech could convey. 

* ‘ « * • * • 

“ News for you, mamma!” I said to her, a few 
days afterwards: “Tom’s friend has asked me for 
our little coxswain.” 

Tom, as elder son, considered himself quite 
privileged to draw nearer and make one of the 
conclave. 

Mamma sighed. 

“If she likes him—and I am afraid she does— 

I suppose wc must consent; but she is a dear girl, 
and ought to make a better match.” 

Tom roared out— 

“A better match—^ha, ha ! Why, old Roydon 
owns one of the finest estates in Sussex, besides 
a whole lot of property in New Zealand, tliat he 
had gone over to inherit when he first piet our 
little Carrie.” 

After that of course there, was a gay wedding, 
at which Tom was best man, and Fanny and 
Belle" the blushing, half-envious bridesmaids; And 
this is how our day on the Basingstoke Canal 
ended. 

Who will be our coxswain next year? 
mingling tears with her smiles, has left us for a new 
home, and steers on fairer waters. Belle has pro¬ 
mised to eschew flirting and make her betrolhed 
happy; and Clive and Tom are getting rea^yto 
go over the sea, and begin life on their own aceouAt 
at one of Mr. Roydon’s farms. 

But it is not wise to look forward, especially to 
more partings, and so I have done. . E. C 
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WOMEN V^no WORK. 

« 

THE DAILY GOVERNESS. 


UT of place? Ah! dear me, 
yes, and for the last three 
months. If I don't get better 
I may never get into place 
again; and then God only 
knows what will become of 
me. Shopkeepers don’t like 
' giving work to ladies; and 
ladies don’t like the work- 
house. There are homes for decayed 
gentlewomen ? Oh ! yes, but every one 
knows how difficult they are to get 
into; and 1 don’t blame the people 
who have the direction of them. When the demand 
so far exceeds the supply, I don’t sec how it could 
be otherwise. 

What is the matter with me? Asthma and 
chronic rheumatism, brought on by exposure to the 
weather ; and you know one can’t teach when one’s 
voice is gone, and one’s nerves all a-quiver with 
pain. It would be folly in any one to take me in 
my present state ; only you see I couldn’t help 
getting into it; I wasn’t used to roughing it at the 
beginning, that’s all. 

Yes, 1 had been trained to be a governess. My 
father was a clergyman, with no private property ; 
a man who had married a penniless girl, and who 
entertained somewhat peculiar views, which cut 
him off from those who might have been his 
friends; so I was early sent to a good school and 
given the best masters, that I might be able to 
help myself when the need came. We lived in 
' Devonshire, and when he died, leaving my mother 
and me without a penny, she wrote to an uncle of 
hers, a rich merchant in Bristol, not exactly asking 
him for aid, but telling him of our great need. In 
a little more than ten days we got his answer. In a 
litQe more than ten words he told my mother that 
twenty pounds annually would be paid to her in 
half-yearly instalments, by a solicitor in the City. 
Fot the rest, I had teen sent to a much more 
expensive school than his daughters, and therefore 
ought to be sufficiently accomplished to support 
botff my mother and myself. 

Well, he was right. I think I was, if I had been 
^ older, or could have taken a situation of eighty 
or one hundred pounds a year, and everything 
. found, as finishing governess ; but they don’t give 
those sort of things to girls of three-and-twenty; 
and besides, niy mother could not have spared 
me altogether. She was a great invalid, and my 
father’s death had so broken her down, that I made 
■ up my mind from the first to try for a place as 
daily governess only. 


Why did we come to London? WeQ, partly 
because lodgings and food were very dear in our 
old home, a fashionable watering-place j partly 
because I fancied I could get a readier and greater ' 
choice of situations in the metropolis than else¬ 
where ; and with part of the little money left from 
the sale of our furniture, etc., we took a cou{de of 
decent rooms jn Kilbum. Yes, an out-of-the-way 
place enough, but cheaper than more come-at- 
<ible neighbourhoods; and economy yias Uie first 
law. 

I soon got an engagement. Our doctor had 
given me an introduction to a lady living in Ken- ' 
smgton ; and she engaged me at once to teach her 
three little children from nine a.m. to one p.m., for 
forty pounds a year. 

“ 1 shall expect you to be very punctual about 

coming. Miss A-,” she said, “ and as we dine at 

one, you are quite sure not to be delayed ; so if you 
get an afternoon engagement on the same terms, T 
should think you would do very well, and have die 
whole of Sunday, as well as all your mornings and 
evenings, to yourself." 

1 thought so too, and 1 used to make as much of 
those mornings and evenings as I could; getting 
up before six so as to dress my mother, prepare 
her breakfast, and see her on the sofa for the day, 
before starting at eight precisely to catch the omni¬ 
bus. I had five minutes’ brisk walk to do that, and 
It took me down to the Marble Arch for threepence. 
There I got out, and walked across the park and 
gardens to the Kensington Road, and thence on to 

Mrs. B-^"s, which I generally managed to reach 

within a minute or two of nine. It was a long 
walk ; but though I could have made it lighter by 
taking an omnibus on the other side of the parh, 1 
did not dare to go beyond the sixpence a day for 
coach hire, when I had only forty pounds a year for 
everything. Besides, it was spring time then. 

Oh! yes, I began to look out for another engage¬ 
ment at once. I dined at the children's dhimer, 
and then went to see after situations. Sometftpes, 
in fact, I spent the whole afternoon walking 
from agency to agency, and .from house toli<eW«) 
reaching home at last almost too wmm |0 
care for the tea and bread - and - butter a«i|i^iK| 
me. 

No, not very nourishing food; but think; of ibe 
price of meat, and drink, and rent, and dressi and 
washing, and all the thousand and one neceamiies 
of life! . .1 ■ 

A young charwoman might perhaps havedmM foe 
same or even less physical labour for jfikilpnaiBe 
price, and fared well; but she would have sh^ and 
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caieti in one rOiip»,for wjuch she might'have paid 
half-a-drown ,a ^eek; het clothes-might have been 
tied in a pocket handkerchief, and her washing 
represented by o. A governess is obliged to dress 
like f lady. Ladies will positively offer you ten 
pounds a year more if you go irf a new pair of well- 
fittidg kid gloves ; twenty pounds if you happen to 
■pQB^S: a sealskin jacket; and there is no in¬ 
justice in the fact. It is a maxim accepted and 
Cdnrled out by all classes and in all professions. If 
’ a’poverty-stricken, miserable-looking drab comes 
' to offer herself as a servant, don’t wc immediately 
offer her the half of what \Ve would.havc given to a 
trim, well-attired doinestic.'* 

I had forgotten that, and one of the first lu-xurics | 
I sold when we went into our Kilburn lodgings was ; 
my sealskin jacket. “ A cloth one will do very 
well,” I thought, “ when the winter comes.” 

Other governesses have made a like mistake. 

About the middle of the season I got an afternoon 
engagement to give twin sisters, of fifteen, lessons in 
French, German, and history, from half-p:ist two to 
half-past four. They lived in Russell Stiuarc, so I 
Was under the necessity of hurrying through my 
dinner as quickly as possible, in order to be with ' 
them at the proper time. Sometimes I could not i 
catch an omnibus at the right place; and some- j 
times it would be full. I never (lid it under three- ' 
quarters of an hour at the soonest, for swift w.dking 
was not as easy in the afternoon as in the morn¬ 
ing. Three children in robust health and uild 
spirits take a good de.al out of a woman’s energy ; 
and when you only get one substantial nic.rl m (he 
day, and that eaten in a hurry between seeing that 
Harry doesn’t put his knife in his mouth, or Kitty 
crumble her bread on the floor, it is folly to t'x 2 )e(;t 
to do as much as a person who has three good 
meals in the day, and time to enjoy them. Even 
thus early I began to suffer from indigestion, head¬ 
ache, and a constant feeling of weariness, almost 
greater at getting up in the morning than .at lying 
dcwvn at night 

. No, I could not rest of an evening. There were 
clothes to be made and mended then, letters to be 
written, sometimes studies to be worked up till a 
'late hour at night,.in order to fit me for the follow¬ 
ing afternoon’s teaching. Also there was my dear 
* mbthcr to be amused with a game of chess and a 
little cheerful conversation after her long, lonely 
d^. 

■ .Don’t think I complain of that I Many a weary 
governess would give anything in the world to 
have a kindred face to welcome her on her return 
home ; and no one ever had abetter pai-ent, more 
patient, uncomplaining, and gentle; but sometimes 
I was so tired I could hardly find energy for talk at 
all. Business men coming home in the evening, 
fagged in mind and body, will know the feeling I 
mean. 


And at that time friends wetb writing to con¬ 
gratulate me on my good fortupp“ Two' nice, 
superior engagements, bringing in eighty pounds a 
year,* and all your evenings to yourself, for going 
out and amusement. . How lucky you are t” 

Well, I dare say I was lucky. I am not grumb¬ 
ling, mind you. It might have been much wpitse 
had I not got cither situation; or been thrown 
among coarse, unkind people. There were ma.tj! 
worse off than I. ' j 

At the beginning of July, Mrs. B-came to me 

and said— ■■ ,' 

‘‘ Oh ! 1 forgot to tell you yesterday that we are 
going out of town on the first of next month : -first 
to my brother’s in Kent for two or three weeks, 
and then to some seaside place. I expect we shall 
be about two months absent. The chiliiren want 
a ch.ange, and I’m sure you'll be glad to get rid of 
them. You have a dreadfully tired expression. 
Take my advice and go away somewhere into the 
country yourself. Lodgings arc just as cheap 
there, and London is now getting too hot for en¬ 
durance.” 

“ I am afraid I c.an’t do that,” I said. I think I 
h.id grown very p;dc. “ There are my afternoon 
[)iil)ils, yon know.” 

“ Oh ! tell tliein yon want a holiday. I should 
siy. eon’.' to the s.ame watering-filacc jas we do, 
aii'l (Iii-n (he chicks could go on with their lessons ; 
hit .^Ir. r, -- only likes Brighton or Torqliay, 
,i:i,l really (hey aie so expensive, we can’t afford a 
governc'S',. .IS well in the Im’ld.iy time. Be sure 
I you don't make .my engagement, however, which 
I will iirevont your coming to me on your return— 

1 we are loo fond of you to lose you—and do as I 
i advise you. Take your mother into the country 
‘ and have .a thorough rest.” 

I She went away as she said that, and I got 
I through my morning’s teachings as well as I could 
i with my heart crying out, “ Two months’ salary 
j gone out of the year !’’ all the time. I shall never 
forget my mother’s face that evening when I told 
her. 

Did Mrs. B- never think, while she-was en¬ 

joying her summer holiday with her children, that 
part at least of that enjoyment was purchased at 
her governess’s expense ? No, 1 don’t think so. 
Indeed I am sure that the idea never occurred to 
her, kind woman as she was. A holiday is good 
for every one, she thought—good for me too^attd 
that was all. That you can enjoy an enforced 
rest at ihe price of your daily living, or that a 
governess would be almost willing to go on teach¬ 
ing during the holidays for nothing but the bare 
food, without which she must go hungry, were 
questions that never entered her head. It is a 
case that occurs in fifty households every Slimmer. 
Why should one be an exception ? .. 

No, my afternoon pupils did not go out of town 
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at all. Oi^e was rery clever, and delicate ; the 
other one-third an i^ot, healthy and obstinate. 
It sOnietimes took more tham half my time trying 
by coaxing, argument, and severity, to induce her 
to learn a few e.asy tasks which a child of eight 
could have mastered in half an hour, and then the 
other girl got irritated and complained of not re¬ 
ceiving equal attention. It was hard for her, but 
I think it was equally hard for me. 

Those two hours with two girls were harder work 

than the four with Mrs. H-’s three children. 

Besides,, the latter came to it fresh; these had 
music and other lessons in the morning, and were 
often languid and tired. 

Yes, I did gel some temporary employment during 
the holidays ; I gave French lessons to a milliner's 
show-woman. She lived in Westbourne Grove, 
and I used to walk there and back three evenings 
in the week, for two shillings a lesson. Tire 
mornings I had for myself, and for nursing my 
mother, who was ailing very much. The heat 
affected her, and unfortunately we found it hard 
enough work to pay for the doctor’s visits. To 
carry out prescriptions which involved fresh air, 
nourishing food, wine, etc., was impossible. 

About this time I got the offer of a very good 
morning engagement, but it was to be lor at least 
two years ; and, considering myself bound to Mrs. 

B-, I was obliged to decline it. This gave 

offence to the friends who had procured it for me ; 
and from often coming to see us, and sendin;; my 
mother fruit and jelly, they dropped our acquaint¬ 
ance altogether. 

No, don’t blame them, please. It is very annoy¬ 
ing to have taken trouble for a person and find it 
thrown away. I dare say they thought me too in¬ 
dependent, and did not understand my scruples. 
Fortunately Mrs. B-came back at the ap¬ 

pointed lime, and I resumed my old work until 
Christmas, when I was taken very ill, and obliged 
to give up‘teaching altogether for the time, and go 
into a hospital for nearly three weeks. When I 
came out I went to see after my twin pupils first, 
and was received by their mother, who told me 
very courteously that the dull one had been sent to 
^ school j and that as “ I had not got on well ” with 
the other, they had agreed that she should have 
masters and study by herself. 

This was in the depth of winter. I was deeply 
in debt, incurred during my illi^ess. I had never 
been able to afford the “cloth jacket,” and was 
trembling with cold and weakness. I wonder what 
any one thought who saw me that afternoon, crying 
bitterly as I trudged along through blinding snow, 
and a wind which nearly cut me in two 1 

I have never been strong since. 

■Well, I got another situation in tifne, nearer 
home, though with less salary, and began another 
year much the same as the last, except that both 


families went away in the summer. I was piepareid 
for it this time, and had succeeded in n 

temporary engagement which would occqpy:,, at 
least half of each day. It was an odd one—teach¬ 
ing a married lady the rudiments of French, reading, 
writing, and arithjietic. They were poor, and cpuld 
only pay me half-a-guinea a week (I thinly the 
husband was a clerk in the city), so the debts went 
on incre.asing ; and even when my regular pupils 
came back, I found it impossible to pay'thcm off 
altogether. 

For, remember, I could, and can, do no more 
now tluan 1 did at first. I then walked from five to 
six miles .a day in addition to my educational work. 
I cannot walk four now. Brain-work is rnorc 
fatiguing than manual; and no brain-work is so 
fatiguing as teaching, because it is not only a strain 
on one’s own intellect, patience, and temper, but 
ck'jiends for its success on the intellect, patjence, 
and temper of those you have to teach. Now,when 
the body is fatigued, the mind is seldom fresh, for 
the one acts on the other in equal degree.;., and 
if by overwork and insufficient food you let tlic 
body get into a feeble, languid, or unhealthy con¬ 
dition, the mind is pretty sure to follow suit. 

But .all daily governesses are not as badly off as 
lam? Certainly not. I have a friend, for instance, 
whose brother is a young barrister, and in ordci 
to be able to live with him she takes an engage 
ment in town; gets the same salary that_ 1 do 
but only pays him two-thirds for her board and 
lodging, and keeps the rest for her private needs. 
Of course, she has to work hard, to put up ■Wth 
many disagreeables, and go out in all weathei'i 
to keep her engagements ; but on the whole sh< 
preserves her health, and leads a happy and noi 
too anxious life. 

Yes, many people arc fond of extolling the life o, 
a daily governess, in contrast to that of a resident 
as being so much more independent; and also, that 
instead of being tied to the same set of chUdfer 
morning, noon, and night, there are certain houri 
of the morning and evening in which you' -ext 
absolutely free from them and their parents alto 
gether. 

This is true—in a sense; but then a rbsidto' 
governess has no rent to pay, no food to sectim^nt 
lioitsehold cares to harass her in addition to Ihost 
of her profession ; and none of the fatigue 
exposure of hurrying from place to place, ^fhap’ 
at wide distances, to keep her engagements; Also 
it is more certain ; people are fond of hiring a cleih 
governess till the children are just old enough t( 
go to school; or because they are not Sfet^ed. h 
a place; or while they are looking out for .perfec 
tion in a resident instructress; and though' th 
latter receives a quarter’s notice when she''U, re 
quired to leave, it is only thought necesssiry, tb giv 
the former a month. Also, though mofiMng' en 
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are i^«y te afternoon ones <are' 
exceedingly diffioih, few parents caring to kt their 
chiMi)^ korit) that time; and it is not always 
that ,4m,Oaa get a utoation which occupies the 
entlQ! oay-,^ 

lastly, were is not the san^ concentration or 
teagfOfi^ <tf sympathy on either side. When you 
live^Pllider the same roof with the same people from 
mpnj^to month, ^OU get to know and understand 
thejk Utrie ways and feelings, even if they be dis- 
a||^eea]biie ones; and they in return get to know 
you, and look on you as in some sort one of, or 
h fl i ^i a i ging to, them; but a daily governess merely 
copies iato the house to teach, and goes out of it 
ndm the lesson is done; and at the end of her 
et^;|gement may know as little of, and be known 
at $^hy» her employers as at the beginning. The 
hottW die goes to in the morning may have one set 
of ^kt and customs, and that of the afternoon a 
dktjmMrically different set. She has hardly trained 
hdnslf to deal with the peculiarities of the Misses 
~ ' disporitions, before she has to fashion her 


mind kt another shape for the caavenience of the 
Misses F——In one house all is oordUfity und 
freedom, and if 1 do not act as one of them, and 
join in the conversation at table, I am regarded as 
offended or out of sorts. In the next it wmild be 
considered an unpardonable liberty if A opened my 
lips out of the schoolroom, of even there, except 
on educational subjects. 

Yes, a hard life, harder than people even think, 
and telling both on mind and body; yet one which 
is surely honourable and respectable, and which 
in some cases, such as where a lady has a home, 
and only requires to earn sufficient for her own 
personal expenses, may be as comfortable and in¬ 
dependent a profession as in my case it is harassing 
and precarious. 

No, don’t go away pitying me overmuch. I may 
get stronger after a while, and mother hat taken a 
turn for the better of late, and earns something at 
point-lace making. Besides, since I have had this 
illness, her cousin has increased her allowance. 
We shall get along somehow, God helping. 


IN HONOUR BOUND. 

BY CHABLES GIBBON, 


AUTHOR OF “ROBIN GRAY,” “ 

Wf CHAPTER THE THIRTY-SEVENTH. 

THROUGH THE MIST. 

(^Mlck in the first moment of alarm looked hurriedly 
up down the road, in the hope of seeing some 
one who might assist her. But the mist enveloped 
thoA SO closely that she could not see clearly bc- 
ydBa • fow yards distance. There was no sound 
bttt'jtlfo irild sough of the wind, and the angry 
v(^C ^ the sea breaking against the rocks below. 
Shp wuddered at the recollection of their narrow 
esdi^pe—an escape entirely due to Teenic’s skill 
ana courage. 

She hastily unfastened her friend’s dress at the 
nc^ wiped the pale face with her wet cloak, and 
then Vigorously chafed the cold hands. The dog, 
nfcanwhiie, was moving round the two women as if 
with a human sense of their distress and eager to 
relieve iu 

“'falter, Walter!” said Grace tremulously. 

That was a name with which Pate was familiar, 
and next to his mistress, no one had been so kind 
to him as the young minister. lie stood a minute 
as if trying to understand what was expected from 
him. Then with a yelp he sprang forward and 
disappeared in the mist. 

liie sky seemed to darken, and the mist changed 
from white to black; the sea roared louder and 
afigrier at every moment; the wind swept qver them j 
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with a keener blast and more dismal cry than 
before. Grace, shivering in her wet clothes, con¬ 
tinued her efforts to restore animation to Teenk’s 
cold limbs, and was at length gratified by signs of 
recovery. 

Teenie drew a long breath, and began to open her 
eyes, staring bewilderedly about her. Just then 
a man’s voice was heard in the darkness which 
surrounded them. 

“Good heavens, Grace! what have you been 
doing?” 

“ We have been nearly drowned, and Teenie has 
fainted.” 

“ How thoughtless she is !” he exclaimed, and 
stooping he took her very tenderly in his arms, 
murmuring, “My poor, brave lass.” 

She made a slight movement as if to repulse him, 
and then-she clung to his protecting arms. With¬ 
out observing the first movement, he raised her up, 
passed his hand over her brow, and addressed to 
her warm and loving words. Then, as if remember¬ 
ing Grace, suddenly he said— 

“I have been seeking you everywhere*-^! Could 
not believe that Teenie would have taken yon out 
in the boat with the signs of a storm so cleat before 
her, and she knows them so well. When I saw 
Pate I thought you had taken a walk instead of a , 
sail” 
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* I doiA iidilk Teenifi noticed hafv' stonnjr d>ie “ TaSee nqr aim,” said the husband, " and let as 
sea looliied wfaoi we went but,” said Grace. get up to the house.” 

‘*X)h,‘hut I did,” cried Teenie, starting up, with “ No, give Grace your arm, and she wiO tSdce 
a curious laugh; “and, as Wattie might think, I mine on the other side. I’m all right again,hut we 
Wanted tb drown you. But I was not thinking of must walk quickly to keep the cold out. Come* 
that, Grace j it's just as he says, I am so thought- along.” • 

less. There never was danger on the sea to me, She shivered with cold as she spoke, her wet gar- 
and I forgot that you were different. Oh, I have ments clinging closely about her. They Stepped 
been sb thoughtless that I have spoiled all our forward in the order she had arranged, and she 
fives I” really seemed to have all the strength she profoSsed 

Hiere was an undercurrent of passionate bitter- to have. She talked and laughed as if there had 
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ness in her voice that startled both listeners ; and i been no danger, and as if there were no discott^lri: 
the surprise was increased by the suddenness with in their present condition. 

which she rose to her feet; if she had been only “ We’re a bonnie pair of ducks, Grace, with pdf 
shamming instead of having been in a faint, she draiglet tails. The mist has just come on to save 
could not have regained consciousness and strength us from being laughed at by the folk.—you" sbopld 
more r^idly. have been with us, Wattie ; it was grand to see the 

Her words were cruel to Walter, because they big waves come tumbling in upon us, and to 4ee^ 
indicated so much doubt of his love for her ; and Grace sitting as quiet as though she had been on 
they seemed cruel to Grace, because they harped the water all her life, when if she had budged, or 
upon a subject which she bad been implored not fainted like me, we’d have gone to the bottotn as 
to mention again. But Teenie had not the least sure as death.” 

idea of the unpleasant interpretations which were The latter expression added much solemnity to 
placed on her words ; she felt a pang and she any declaration of the country folk. 

,uttered it. She had no thought of giving pain to "You have given mo a fright, Teenie, 
any one. you don’t seem to be much frightened ‘yimtim,* 
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^ahSwered to-smile, yet fiseling tm- 

' easy at .l»er stmftge‘huiliour. 

■' “ ft wp do you' good, and keep you from thinking 
oloidiec t&B'tters which will be all right in a few 

■' &hd liras quite cheery as shtf pressed the arm of 
Grdce, whilst making this allusion to the bargain 
Hteyliad made. But all the time there was running 
tfa^tSigh her head a bitter recollection of those old 
Idtte^, and of the unrequited love she had dis- 
Obytred in them. How she admired Grace, and 
hOwshe envied her the brave generous calmness 
‘li^h'which she had sacrificed to him her dearest 
'hopes ! And how she wished that she had never 
known how very dear those hopes had bc;pn ! 

Grace could talk well enough when alone Vith 
Tecnie or Walter, but always felt as if she had 
nothing to say when With them both ; she was even 
sensible of some awkwardness. She was annoyed 
with herself for this, because she had nothing to 
speak about to the one th.at she wguld not have told 
to the other. The awkward feeling was there, how¬ 
ever, and despite herself she could not overcome it 
“—just because a third person always has the in¬ 
fluence of a non-conductor upon all sympathetic 
' ttsttversation. She felt this more keenly than usual 
on the present occasion, when she wished most to 
sjihak so as to bring th^se two closer together 
they seemed to be. 

had an instinctive sense that she was stand- 
dll a 'Volcano, which would presently break forth, 
'^trying destruction to all things ne.ar it. But she 
ilKW SO little—the inner doubts of W.altcr and 
Teenie had been so carefully hidden from her, 
Ihat whatever she might suspect she dared not 
speak. 

- Walter was so quiet and reserved ; Teenie was so 
IjoisWous and strange : presenting two opposing 
eileiaeats which would not unite : and Grace was 
'frightened—more frightened than she had been 
when in peril of her life a little while ago—although 
she could not say why. • 

She tried to explain to him the adventure of the 
, afternoon, and how bravely Teenie had acted ; 
but Teenie always interrupted, laughed at the 
'danger, and made light of her own exertions, attri¬ 
buting the whole success of their rescue to the 
calmness of Grace. 

•rtiey reached Drumliemount at last, and not¬ 
withstanding their wet clothes, they were heated by 
the exercise of the walk. * 

“The ■very best thing for us,” said Teenie, and 
she insisted upon seeing to the comfort of h(;r 
guest before she would do anything for herself. 

When everything had been provided for Grace, 
Teenie went to her own room and changed her 
clothes. She was fastening her gown when Walter 
entered and, placing his hands on her shoulders, 
looked inquiringly and fondly into her eyes. 


■ “ What is'tlie jnattfer, Teeirifr—hai"e I 'done any¬ 
thing to annoy you ? " - 

“ Me!—no ; why should you think that?* 

“ You have been so excited 1 ” . 

, “ Because I am blither than I have been for a 
long wliile—Dalmahoy will .not be sold, Wattic, 
and that is one misfortune the less of the many I 
have brought to you.” 

She gave him a short quick kiss, and resumed 
her toilet. 

“ You dear, stupid Idssie! ” he said, placing his 
arm around her, “ you have brought me no misfor¬ 
tune ; and you have taught me many things with¬ 
out the knowledge of which I never could have 
hoped to acedmplish anything. Why will you per¬ 
sist in regretting our marriage? ' I shall begin to 
think that you liked somebody else better than me."’ 

She wiiccled round, one side of her hair in her 
mouth, the other held out at its full length whilst 
the brush was applied to the roots—and stopped 
there. 

“ Are you quite sure,” she said, speaking through 
the hair, “that you do not like somebody else 
better than me ? ” 

“ Quite sure,” was the frank and immediate re¬ 
sponse, “ if you would only be reasonable." 

She proceeded with the arrangement of her hair. 

“Just that—but I’m not reasonable, and so you 
can’t be sure.” 

“ What is the matter with you?” exclaimedWalter, 
utterly puzzled, a little vexed, but anxious to avoid 
anything like a misunderstanding. 

“ Nothing, except that Dalmahoy is to be saved 
and I am .awfully proud andJiappy.” 

“ How?” 

“ I’ll tell you in a week or so. Now go and send 
down to the inn for a gig, so that you may drive 
Grace home. She will never be able to walk.” 

She had not been in such gay spirits since, the 
birth of Baby. Walter was not satisfied ; there 
was something unnatural in this sudden gaiety 
which puzzled as well as astonished him. However, 
he carried out her wishes regarding the gig. When 
they met at the tea-table, Teenie was almost if not 
quite as bright as in tho old days, before she had 
learned any sense of fear. To Grace she was 
devoted with that eager and hearty hospitality, 
which receives its best reward in being cordially 
.accepted. Grace, although quiet, gave that ■ most 
desirable reward to Teenie’s exertions, and could 
not help laughing at the absurd way in tvbich the 
young wife represented their plight in the boat, 
although she still regarded the position as almost 
too serious to be joked about. , ' ; ; 

After tea, the gig was at the gate, and Walter 
was ready to drive his cousin hojne. Grace hesi¬ 
tated, and asked if there was not a man from the 
inn ■; but Teenie scouted the idea of any one bu'; 
Walter taking her home. She was very particular 





in wappia^' up hefr 'Xtfesfr warmly/tP protect herj 
from the mist and night air; she fastened the I 
shawls with her own hands, and tucked in the rug 
under Grace’s feet. The last word whispered to 
her was “ Remember.” 

“ You may be sure of that,” answered Grace, 
pressing her hand affectionately. 

And so they drove off. 

Teenie proceeded to attend to various household 
affairs, to see that Baby was comfortably settled 
for the night, and to tell Lizzie, the sleepy domes¬ 
tic, that she mightj go to bed. When all was done, I 
she went into her husband’s room, s.at down, got 
up, and fidgeted about in a restless way. The 
lamp displeased her; now it was burning too high, 
again too low, and she suddenly turned it out alto¬ 
gether; . then she had to hunt for matches to 
relight it. She sat down again, an elbow on the 
table, her head resting on the hand, whilst the 
fingers of the other hand traced imaginary hierogly¬ 
phics on the t.ablc-covor. I 

She was' in a very contradictory mood—hope, 
passion, love, and spleen—or jealousy?—born of 
the love, and of the torturing conviction that her 
love had wrought pain where it ought to have 
brought happiness. But she h.ad resolved to be 
merry—resolved to go back to the old blithe days 
when she had neither fear nor doubt of the future. 
Dalmahoy was to be saved, .and then her father 
ypuld come back like the grand prince in the 
ballad, would put everything right, and she would 
be so proud of him ! Then what had she to trouble 
herself about f 

In answer, there came a vision of the gig driving 
through the mist across the moorland, Grace sitting 
couthily by Walter’s side, and not anxious to be 
home; he with his grave face eagerly watch¬ 
ful lof the road, lest in the darkness they should 
meet with an accident. Both silent—or perhaps 
Grace was talking, and her sweet low voice would 
remind him of all that he had lost for one who had 
brought him neither wit nor wealth—one who had 
brought him nothing but ill-fortune since their 
troth, had been first plighted. ' 

Would he think of that ? ‘ And if he did, would he 
not regret what he had done? He must do sS ; he 
must think of the Methven estate, the expectation 
of which had reconciled him to marrying her; 
and he must feel the chagrin of one who discovers 
that he has been induced to make a bargain under 
false pretences. She winced cruelly .at that; and 
for an instant she had a vague idea that these 
thoughts were, degrading to Walter, therefore de¬ 
grading to herself; that she was forgetting all hif 
tokens.of love, and that she was overlooking the 
brave, self-fprgetful loyalty of Grace. 

Baby cried, and she flew to him; he was teething 
and he wis fractious. She tried all motherly arts 
to soothe him to sleep ; she talked to him in 'the 


sweet lionsenskiil pi^ttle which is :ihe reco^tlld 
language of babyhood; she sang to him in i^'lMdier 
undertone, but it was that sad ballad of “l^’ Liss 
of'Lochryan" which rose to her lips, arid illttost 
unconsciously she repeated one of the saddest of 
.ts verses, • 

“ Fair Annie turned her round about— 

* WceU since that it be sac, 

May never a -woman that has borne a son 
Ha'e a heart sae fou'o* wac.' " 

Baby fell asleep to that eerie wail, and she stole 
softly down-stairs. She went to the door to listen 
or the sound of the returning wheels. The lamp in 
the window above the doorway cast a few r^aya of 
ght into the d.ai-kncss, only to render the black¬ 
ness beyond the more dense. The light fell, upon 
lie gravel at her feet, and she herself stood Kke a 
black streak against the light from the rootri bc- 
liind her. She heard nothing save the wfld uproar 
of the wind, occa.sionally broken by the distant 
and melancholy roll of the sea. 

“ God help my father this night,” she mur¬ 
mured,” and thinking of him, the hardness which 
had been ^growing round her heart whilst she 
brooded about Walter and Gr.ace, was softened ; 
so she added, penitently and tenderly, “ and Gdd 
help Wattic, too, for he has much to bear.” .. ” 
She remained a long time at the door 5 and 
fancy raised strange phantasmagoria in the dark¬ 
ness. She saw mysterious forms slowly shaping 
out of the gloom, rising up and towering above her 
as if they would fall and crush her, then suddenly 
breaking against the few rays of light—but only to 
be followed by others; trees and bushes seemed 
to walk towards her through the shadow, assuming 
fearful shapes, and all threatening her. 

“ It’s an awful night,” she muttered, going in 
and closing the door after her, whilst she shivered 
with cold and terror at the phantoms she had seen. 

Walter was driving cautiously across the .JJifjOr, 
feeling the penetrating mist and wind desiri^jhia 
wraps, and he wasjnuttering to himself— 

“ Why is it we cannot understand each Other P 
I s it that she cannot or will not try? ” 

He took the gig down to the inn, and walked 
home. He did not see the light until close the 
gate. When he opened the door, she sprarig 'Oul 
to meet him. • j 

“ -you are safe! ” she cried with passionate delight: 
and alj the h.ardness which had been growing upor 
him, too, disappeared. . 

“ ( 2 uite safe,” he said, embracing her fondly.* 


CHAPTER THE THIRTY-EIGHTH. .. 
NIGHT. 

With the morning Teenie’s hopes increasi^ ant 
her gaiety of spirits ran up to the height of thri.ther 
mometer. She would explain nothing to ’ Wkltei 
but she was merry—very gentle and at^sntiveti 
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klm. 'Skefi^oim^S^many things to »&A to his 
comfort ifhidii Ime U&d lutherto neglected. She 
se«^,to be happy, and trying to make him so. 

CMfoyM'Whs the position in which he found 
hiartcir, and discontented as he felt inclined to be 
it tfanes with her apparently unreasonable gaiety, it 
was Unspeakable joy to him to see her glad, and 
dtp'ihai^ws of all her threatening ailments cast a 
idj^imy behind her. What an inscrutable creature 
now bright as the morning, and again 
dkrk ind sad as the night. 

nt bad often puzzled himself about her; often, 
whin aimoyed by her thoughtless ways, even when 
be had been speaking to her sternly—cruelly, she 
wotdd have said—he was questioning himself about 
her, asking if he did not* misunderstand her allo- 
gether, and if some other conduct on his part might 
not draw her down to the level of ordinary mortals, 
or up to it 


But the fitful- humours which he could not con- 
trtd remained and baffled him. She irritated him, 
drove him to the brink of fierce passion, and then 
a few winning childish words, and he took her to 
bis breast, ready to brave any calamity.for her sake, 
end so that she might not suffer. 

< He took himself severely to task. He had in- 
boduced this child into a new life, a new world. 
Had he guided her steps with sufficient care? He 
had tritidto do so—God knew how earnestly he had 
tried—but had he succeeded? He had miscalcu¬ 
lated his own fortunes; the unexpected distress 
of Dahnahoy added to his embarrassment -since 
the blame of it could be charged to him—and 
amidst all this confusion of troubles, could he say 
that he had'fulfilled his duty to her? No. The 
sense bf fmlure in himself was so keen that he was 
ready to accept any blame. But that did not make 
their life any the more satisfactory. 

There had been growing up between them a 
mysterious something, palpable to both, inexpli¬ 
cable to both—a something which they strove with 
all their might to repress. Yet it grew, and they 
were conscious that this monster was separating 
them, slowly but surely, in spite of all their efforts 
to ei^gui^ it. They were like two people cast 
from a wreck upon the sea; they strove to keep to¬ 
gether, they prayed that they might be permitted to 
keep side by side; but the waves rolled up and 
they were drifted apart, each straining the eyes to 
keep the other in sight. ,They wished otherwise, 
but the waves were stronger than their wishes. 

As the days passed, and no message came from 
Grace, Teenie’s humour underwent many changes 
—gay, sad, defiant, hysterical. To Walter it was 
torture. He coaxed, he scolded, he implored 
wi^hoi^pfiect It was an April mood, and neither 
his rage nor his love could effiange its course. 

At Ibngth Grace came herself, and Teenie read 
at once in the sad eyes that she had failed; 


Dame Wishart was jlncxorlble in W resolution 
to give no help. 

“Did you try?* said Teenie fiercely, *^ 

“ If it had been for myself I could notlu^ve done 
more,” was the answer, 

“ You promised that yo,u wpuld arrange it." 

“ 1 can do nothing without my mother's sanction.’’ 

“ Why does she refuse when she knows that we 
have no other help at hand—when she knows that 
her money will be repaid in a few months, with 
whatever interest she wants ?’’ • 

Grace turned her head away. She could not 
answer that question, and she could not meet the 
angry gaze of the young wife. 

“My mother is not well, and she has strange 
fancies. She is unusually stubborn on this sub¬ 
ject." 

“ Because of me,” exclaimed Teenie bitterly ; 
then passionately, “ and—oh. Lord I—it it possible 
to see folk drowning, and keep back the hand that 
could save them ! But it’s me—it’s me that is to 
blame for it all." 

“ There is time yet, Teenie." 

“ Time I Will she change her mind ?* 

“ 1 hope so,” faltered Grace. She could not say 
more, for indeed she had no hope. 

Teenie understood, and she was ungraciously 
exasperated by the attempt to console her. She 
had built so much, upon the success of Grace in 
persuading her mother to advance the money, ti^at 
the disappointment was to her generous, passionate 
nature, unbearable. The one clear idea that she 
had was, that her marriage to Walter was the Only 
cause of Dame Wishart’s obstinacy in this matter 
—which was the fact—and that, therefore, the whole 
misfortune of the Dalmahoy family rested on her 
shoulders. 

The thought stung her almost to frenzy. She 
found difficulty in speaking to Grace with anything 
like calmness ; she could not find the least comfort 
in reassuring hopes which were whispered to her; 
and she was much relieved when left alone. All 
the bright visions of the last few days were dissi¬ 
pated ; ruin was at hand, and she was the cause. 
That was all she understood. 

“ Oh, if my father would only come backj" she 
moaned, leaning her head against the waH for 
support. 

Was there nothing she could do ? A piteous wail 
seemed to rise up from her heart, echoing the 
terrible word, “ nothing.” If she had been qut of 
the way, if she had refused him when he ask^ her 
to be his wife, there would have been none of this 
trouble. That thought made her fierce, then spiteful 
against herself, Walter, Grace, and everybody j and 
presently she was furious with herself for feeling so 
vicious. 

He came home late in the evening, very tired. 
The coming Sabbath was fixed for 'the administra- 
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tion of the Sacrament, during the day he had 
b^en olfligcd to visit many of his pirishiotters, 
whose houses lay far apart. It had been an 
anxious di^ mentally; physically his limbs had 
been severely taxed, and indeed, but for an oc¬ 
casional lift in a farmer's gig, he could not have 
accomplished all that he had done. 

He wa? served with a steak burnt to a cinder. 
The knife chipped off splinters, but could not 
cut it. He made a feeble joke about meat being 
transformed into sawdust, and to his amazement 
he encountered a sharp retort to the effect that 
he was always complaining, and that if he wanted 
fine Cookery he ought to engage a cook. He was 
innocent of the least thought of complaining. 

1$ it not wonderful that a tiny spark will blow up 
a huge powder magazine, which till that moment 
remained so quiet and harmless-looking ? Is it not 
wonderful that a little touch of electricity, travelling 
miles in mystery, will discharge a torpedo, which 
blows a big ship into the air with all its freight of 
life, hopes, and fears ? 

They never knew how it came about. The 
pitiful trifles which involve great crises always pass 
unnoticed. But presently the magazine exploded ; 
she was passionately upbraiding him; he was coldly 
answering. She was suddenly fired by the accumu¬ 
lation of jealous thoughts which she had hitherto 
held in chqck; he for the first time remembered 
that he had sacrificed some position and much 
comfort in marrying her. At the same moment he 
checked the thought, and felt that there was some¬ 
thing mean in his nature which allowed it to i ise 
at all. 

At length she said, desperately, unthinkingly— 

“ You would be gldd if you had never married 
me! It would have been a good thing for me if 
you hadn’t.” 

She was in consternation at her own words the 
moment they were uttered. She felt that they had 
been spoken by her evil genius—not by herself. 
She was bitterly sorry; yet the evil genius held hei 
under its sway, and she could not instantly rec.ill 
the words ; she could not, as she wished to do, 
throw -herself upon his neck and implore his 
pardon. 

But she glanced timorously at him from under 
her eyebrows. 


BY THE 

HE'twilight skies are flushed with violet; 

The silver waves plash on the yellow strand 
With measured music; the grey stones gleam wet, 
Like fair soft pearls set in the golden sand. 

Yon line of rocks, beyond low-water mark, 

Show, half submerged, their sea-weed-tufted 
crests ; 


He stood quite dazed, glaring at ht»;,; then hit 
brow darkened-4ie was reviewing himself eveq 
then, and taking blame to himself. ' 

He spoke in cold deliberate tones, every isord 
falling on her heart like a blow. 

“ Yes, it would have been—better for you-!-had 
we never been marned." > 

He did not say that It would have been better 
for him if they had never been married, but she did 
not observe the difference. Even then he^ remem¬ 
bered the sweet thoughts and brave aspirations 
which she had inspired,and he was grateful to her, 
all his nature throbbed with affection for her, and 
yet he remained apparently cold and stem. 

But she only felt that something had snapped; 
the last cord which held them together seemed to 
be rent; and with a low cry of pain she sank on 
a chair. 

He walked quickly from the room—quickly, ot 
he would have seen her with head bowed almost to 
her knees, hands spread over her face, sobbing; and 
the sight would have brought him to her side i^ain, 
full of remorse, and taking all the blame to himself. 
He did not see that; the torture in which they had 
been living was to end ; better it should end now, 
he thought; and so he hurried away, and shut 
himself up in his study. 

She heard the door close, and it seemed to hei 
as if he had shut her out from his heart for ever. 
She felt like one who, still living, hears the knelTfoi 
her own funeral. 

What had she done ? She had driven him awaj 
from her. She had forced upon him the conviction 
of her unsuitability to be his wife. She had com¬ 
pelled him to regret that he had married her J 

She did not even yet sec the difference his words 
had expressed, between regretting the marriage on 
her account, and on his own. Perhaps he vras glad 
—^Iic would think of tlrace, and would wish that he 
had never seen Teenie. 

A hatd, wicked feeling crept over her, and she 
was tempted to a desperate step. She would gp 
away, and leave him free to think of Grace; that 
would at any rate be a kindness to him. And 
maybe, when she was away, he would divine some¬ 
thing of the pain which she had endured because 
she loved him. 

END OP CHAPTER THE THIRTV-RIOKTH. 


W AVES 

And all secure, at the approach of dark. 

The sea-gull motionless on ocean rests. 

A tender balm falls on our wearied sense 
As list we to the waves, that never cease ' 
Their low, clear ripple—the sweet influenOi 
Of twilight silence, and of calm, deep,pi^et' 
Astley H. Bal&wih. 
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“SOlStEBODY’S LUGGAGE." 


ionsidering tKe enormous 
quantity of goods and persontil 
luggage convcytd by any one of 
our great lin<?s of railway in the 
course of a year, it would be 
strange indeed if some of it 
were not occasionally to go 
astray, and equally strange if 
the collection of all such waifs 
and strays under one roof were 
not to present a somewhat 
amusing aggregation of odds 
and ends. > 

A sale of portmanteaus .and 
trunks, bandboxes and bundles, 
and all that is in them—the per¬ 
sonal baggage of bewildered old ladies and absent- 
. minded gentlemen—is indeed rather suggestive 
of a treat for people of the I'aul Try type of 
humanity. 

It need hardly be said, however, that curiosity of 
this kind is invariably disappointed. Anything in 
the nature of letters would cither afford a clue to 
ownership of property, or would be destroyed 
fey the company. Moreover, “ personal luggage ” 
forms only a comparatively small number of items 
in the catalogues, by far the greater part usually 
consisting of •“ goods,” which from various causes 
have remained on the companies’ hands during 
the year. 

• By most of the fines these sales are held 
annually, and they are usually conducted under 
circumstances which add materi.ally to the oddity 
and interest of the scene. Upder some raihv.iy 
.arch, or right in the midst of a maze of lines, 
choked up by trucks and wagons and wheezing 
steam-engines, that look as though they have 
wedged themselves in beyond all possibility of 
.extrication, one finds, perliaps, a smart, dapper- 
looking auctioneer perched aloft .at a ricketty little 
table, mounted on the top of some tubs, and 
hemmed in by an assembl.rge of people every whit 
as miscellaneous as the goods heaped up around 

thenv 

Tailors and tinkers, Whitechapel “costers,” 
Dudley Street “ translators,” marine-store dealers, 
Houndsditch Jews, ecclesiastical furniture w.are- 
house-men, speculative dafhes with an eye to little 
lots of crockery, and dandies come to bid for opera- 
glasses—all are mixed up in a higgledy-piggledy 
mob, well worthy the attention of some modern 
Hogarth. 

The singularly heterogeneous character that may 
often be observed in these groups, is accounted 
for by the piles of goods displayed around them. 
Voiy odd indeod ^nust be'the vocation of the kidi- 


vidual who does not find something in the; catalogue 
more or less worthy his attention, and for those 
who h.ave no particular vocation in,life there are 
templing little lots of knick-knacksytdished up with 
th.at delightful spice of incongruity which only an 
auctioneer’s clerk knows how to infusq. One lot 
comprises thirteen pairs of stays, sixteen box^s oi 
night-lights, eighteen bottles of port, and a blach 
velvet pall. In another we find halt a doacn dolls, 
forty-tliree pounds of tea, a knife-grinder’s machine 
and a guitar; and in another a box of bricks, a 
spc.aking trumpet, a gallon of Irish whiskey,' and 
a jar.of pickles. Wooden hoops and butterfly- 
catchers, camp-stools and tin saucepans, puff-bo*es 
.and zinc pails, knives and nutmeg-graters, pipes 
and purses, mottled so.ap and velocipedes, fans and 
feather beds, muffin-dishes and mattresses, bird- 
c.igos and black-lead, Normandy pippins.and nine¬ 
pins, arc often thrown togetheV in a manner which 
betrays a keen eye for the picturesque, or the in¬ 
dulgence of a grim humour. Who, for instance, 
but a w.ig who had personally tested -the eighteen 
bottles of port, and found it poisonous stuff, would 
h.ave thought of requiring the purchaser to take s 
bl.ick velvet pall along with it? 

Of course they are not all jumbled together iu 
this fashion. For the most part, the goods art 
divided into lots apparently with a view to th< 
convenience of clc.ilers in various lines of business, 
who usually constitute the majority of these 
g.iilierings, and between whom thc^:e are some¬ 
times spirited little contests of a rather entertaining 
character. 

H.ilf a dozen unclc.inly natives of the Seven Didls 
over a hamper of odd boots and shoes, for instance, 
.are likely to be very interesting. To the uninitiated 
one hundred and slxty-thrce bools and shoes, odd 
or in pairs, as the fates may determine, are a par- 
ticulaily uninviting lot to look at. A Dudle> 
Street “ tr.insl.itor,” however, can afford to give 
;£3 5 s. for such a lot—such, at least, was the cas,« 
at a sale held some time ago, and even then he had 
io submit to a good deal of fist-shaking, and some 
rather “ haggrawating ” remarks by rival cobblers, 
who appeared to envy him his prize. A very severe 
contest was also fought over a similar lot of four 
hundred and three socks and stockings, which ulti- 
m.ately fetched 3 s. 

Hats and caps are usually to be found in the 
catalogues of these salqs in great numbers, some oi 
them new goods, but a great many of them may 
prob.ably be regarded as representing so many 
spasms of dismay experienced by incautious wights 
who have, some time during the preceding twelve- 
month, thrust their heads out of railway carriage 
windows, only to see their headgear firoltcking along 
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the line in the remote distance behind. At the 
sale recendy held on the premises of the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway there were 
great numbers of hats, as well as other articles of 
dress of almost every imaginable description, from 
collars and “ dickeys ” to an “ equestrienne’s velvet 
jacket and bodice, trimmed with gold lace.” There 
were Paisley shawls and opera cloaks, soldiers’ uni¬ 
forms and bathing costumes, blouses and bonnets, 
cricketing pads and sealskin muffs, feathers and 
artificial flowers—-altogether an accumulation of 
wearing apparel which appeared fairly to exhaust 
even an auctioneer’s nomenclature, and reduced 
him to the necessity of describing some lots as 
“various.” . 

In all sales of this kind the most numerous 
articles arc invariably umbrellas, walking-sticks, 
and sunshades. In the catalogue of the sale just 


referred to, there ■were close upon fifteen hundred 
articles of this kind. 

The property thus disposed of every yesx, though 
enormous in the aggregate, is really insignifiewt 
when compared with the amount of goods dis¬ 
patched by rail; and the instances in which 
valuables are really lost by the owners would 
appear surprisingly small, if from all that is sold 
as lost property we were to set apart goods which 
have-beenanore or less damaged in transit, and for 
which the companies have paid compensation, as 
well as those thrown upon their hands by con¬ 
signees who decline to pay their legitimate charge 
for warehousing. Deduct these two claSSes of lug¬ 
gage, and losses resulting from the sheer care¬ 
lessness of passengers and consignors, and we shall 
be bound to admit that on the whole our great 
carrying systems are exceedingly well managed. 


JOHN BULL’S. MONEY MATTERS.—THE BUDGET, AND ALL ABOUT IT, 


1!Y ALl'-RED S. IIAKVEY, B.A. 

TWO rAUTS.--rART THE FIRST. 


[N former papers we have cn- 
l deavoured, to explain two 

O’ important matters in 

WJ' connection with John Bull’s 

pecuniary affairs—viz., how 
Js?* it comes to pass that he 
has so much to pay for in- 
tcrest of his dcljts, and how 
the Sovereign’s income is ar- 
'p; ranged. In the present paper 
we wish to elucidate some 
other points connected with 
our n.ational finance, which, 


deprecatory tone, for all these arrangements touc^' 
his pocket. 

Not without excellent reason has John been 
called the modern Issachar—a strong ass couching 
down between two burdens, one Direct, the other 
Indirect Taxation. And it is a matter of no 
small moment for him to know whether his loads 
arc to be lightened or rendered more weighty 
still. 

Wo want then, in this paper, to explain very 
briefly the course which the public money takes, 
from the time when it leaves the tax-payer’s pocket 
till it reaches the public creditor of whatever kind. 


though not {jerhaps of such peculiar interest as the 
National Debt and tHe Civil List, are yet worth 
investigation. 

Every year, just before rarliameni meets, and 
when the newspapers .are actively discussing pro¬ 
posed political or Icgishative changes, there arc 
certain questions which arc sure to be asked, 
and certain expressions sure to be very mucli 
in men’s mouths. Will there be a Surplus of 
Revenue over and above the Expenditure, so that 
taxes may be remitted ; or will the Revenue be 
deficient, so that additional taxes must be imposed ? 
Will the Budget, when opened, indicate a frugal 
and stinted expenditure ; or will the purse-strings 
of the nation be relaxed ? If the latter, in what 
direction will the increased outlay be observed, and 
will it consist of a general extension of existing 
charges, or will the Consolidated Fund have to bear 
some new and special weight ? These and other 
questions John Bull asks in a rather plaintive and 


Our explanation will, we hope, elucidate most of the 
questions just referred to. At the outset, we en¬ 
counter one term which must be clearly conlfae- 
hended. We mean the expression Consolidated 
Fund. 

In our’paper on the National Debt, we pointed 
out that originally the moneys arising from each 
p.irticular tax were kept separate in the Exchequer, 
to be applied to a specific branch of expenditure, 
and to be diverted to no other. In process of time 
many of the separate funds thus formed proved ih. 
adequate to meet the demands on them. Then tfe 
produce of several taxes was consolidated into otte 
general fund, so that a surplus on one might com¬ 
pensate for the deficiency on another. This plan, 
once adopted, was soon developed. But, though 
this process of consolidation was commenced as 
early as the Revolution, and was extended by 
successive finance ministers, it was not until IJrSs 
that the idea ofbnefund was reached. In that 
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year, the Commissioners i of Pul^ic Accounts 
suggested, the formatiotk of one fund into which 
should every, stream of the public revenue, 
and from whence , should issue the supply of every 
s^^e. . , 

^iiids recommendation has been gradually carried 
ottti'i^ ^wthe eatire Income of the country is 
carri^'. forms, what .is called the Consoli¬ 

dated Fun^ 

Tl^; Consolidated Fund then is, in reality, the 
great 'account into which flows the public income 
of the ^ion, whether arising from imperial taxa¬ 
tion, from the sale of old stores, or the repayment 
of moneys lent by Government. The wine 
merchant who pays duty on the wine or spirit he 
has withdrawn from the bonding warehouse; the 
wealthy dame who pays Income Tax on her quar¬ 
terly dividends; the tattered charwoman who gleans 
scanty comfort from her few ounces of taxed tea; 
the landed peer who succeeds to the broad acres of 
his ancestors, throqgh the succession duty; the 
wealthy parvenu, delighting in hair-powder for his 
footmen, and heraldic crests on his plate; the legacy- 
hunter, whose legacy duty reminds him of his 
success ; the old maid renewing the licence for her 
favourite poodle; the humblest purchaser of a 
postage stamp—all these are contributors to the 
Consolidated Fund. Up to 1834 , the money paid 
in as taxes was kept in strong-boxes at the Ex¬ 
chequer Office at Westminster. Since that time 
the custody of the public money has been trans¬ 
ferred to the Bank of England, so that now 
the Consolidated Fund represents the account 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer with the 
Bank. 

Again, as all public revenue of whatever kind 
passes into, and forms, the Consolidated Fund, so 
the entire public expenditure is defrayed thereout. 
But all the claims on the fund have not the same 
rank and precedence. Some services are regarded 
as having a more urgent claim upon the State than 
others, and so form prior charges upon its income. 
And while all charges on the fund have Parliamen¬ 
tary sanction, some have been authorised once and 
for all by special Acts of Parliament, while others 
cannot be paid without an annual vote of the House 
of Commons. 

The services which are made prior charges on 
the Consolidated Fund are—the interest of the 
National Debt, which ranks’ first of all; then the 
expenses of the Civil List>~/.r., the amount set 
apart by the country for the maintenance of the 
Crown ; next come the various pensions and annui¬ 
ties which have from time to time been granted to 
members of the Royal Family, or to illustrious 
soldiers, statesmen, and jurists ; the salaries of the 
judges and other high officials, together with a 
formidable array of compensations; and, lastly, 
the interest of certain loans for which the country 
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is responsible. These services, when once , the 
sanction of the Legislature has been formally 
obtained to their regular payment, are, so to'^spea^ 
withdrawn from the subsequent notice of Parlia¬ 
ment. 

Full particulars concerning these matters are 
published in the yearly«Finance Accounts, but th^ 
are no longer exposed to annual debate in the 
House of Commons. So for as the dividends of 
the National Debt, the Civil List, imd some other 
charges are concerned, it is obviously a wise ar¬ 
rangement that they should not be the subject of 
annual votes of Parliament. But of late years the 
House of Commons has considerably tightened its 
hold on the financial operations of the Executive 
Government, and many salaries formpriy prior 
charges upon the Consolidated Fund are now in¬ 
cluded in the yearly votes of the House. 

When full provision has been made for these 
prior charges, the surplus of the Consolidated Fund 
is available to meet the Supply Services, or the 
services that arc annually voted in the House of 
Commons. 

These Supply Services include all the great 
branches of public expenditure, the cost of the army 
and navy, and civil administration, and expenses 
incident to the collection of the revenue. The 
mode in which the surplus of the Consolidated 
Fund is made available for these purposes we now 
proceed to explain. 

On the opening of Parliament, the Crown, in the 
Speech from the Throne, demands that annual pro¬ 
vision may be made for the public services, and 
announces that estimates of the sums required 
will be presented to the House. These estimates 
exhibit the cost of the army and navy and of each 
Government department, the expenditure being 
detailed under a large number of separate votes, 
so as to admit of ready and minute criticism and 
comparison. 

When they have been circulated, the House of 
Commons resolves itself into what is called Com¬ 
mittee of Supply to consider them. Each vote is 
brought forward separately, and is explained and, 
if need be, defended, by the minister responsible 
for its administration. After full discussion, if the 
vote remains unaltered, a resolution is passed by 
the Committee appropriating the sum required for 
the particular vote in question for the period of one 
year. 

These grants in Committee are subsequently re¬ 
ported formally to the House of Commons. Thus, 
when all the grants in Supply have passed the 
House, the entire expenditure of the Government, 
with the exception of that which forms the p lor 
charges on the Consolidated Fund, has been 
carefully revised and approved by the British 
Parliament. 
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“two &I*.T!-R forms. 


H, the grassy meaJs of Twickenham ! All bathed in r.nglish sunshine, 

I sit and close my eyes. liasking in June they lie, 

And see their summer greenness Cireen-sbadowing with their rushes 

Beneath dear England’s skies ! Thames’ waters dreaming by. 
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Oh, for far England’s freshness, 
For England’s full cool streams, 
Forlliamcs’s tide full flowing 
In coolness through my dreams ! 
White glares our river channel 
With scarce a glistening pool. 
And hot and dry’s the parching air 
No dews or rains may cool. 

The bush is scorched to stillness. 
And in the hush, in thmiglit, 

My old dear d.i)s in Engl.ind 
Back to my eyes arc Uronglit. 
The dripping oar sns[)cn(.Iiiig, 

, 1 let the boat drift on. 

Dared tn the more tiuin sunshine 
eyes that on me ‘ hone. 


Oh, eyes away in England ! 

Are your dear .dreams like mine ? 

Do those old noons I’m seeing 
To-day on you, too, shine ? 

I see along warm grasses 
Two sister forms soft thrown, 

As when one waited for me 
Here exiled and alone. 

Oh, come, thou golden future ! 

Come epnek, thou happy day. 

That northward steams me homeward, 
Willi gold won far away— 

Witli gold th.it lets me whisper,' 

Where Ti\ irkenham’s meadows shine— 
“I've worked and won you, darling. 

And now you will be mine ! ” 

W. C. Bennett. 
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the side of .rn Irish mountain 
— the Keek of Croagb P.itriek. 
away in the wilds of We,t 
Conn.ui.ght — a man l.iy, ap¬ 
parently liieless, bis fair curls 
bedraggled .md drciiebed b\ 
the pitiless pelting of tlie sudden 
summer shower. Presently the ram 
cea.scd, ami the June sun shone out 
blindingly, enielly seorehing the man's 
upturned face, and dryin.g the blood 
which seemed to flow from a wound at 
the back of his head. The raindrops which 
quivered upon the sc.mty inonut.iin vegetation 
were quickly dried up. and the gl.inng, searchin.g 
sun showed the shadow of every slender bent 
Vjl.ade and tuft of lie.ither. The jirctty Plrica 
Mediterranean which grows in abundance at the 
base of Croagb I’atrick, becomes r.uer as the sum¬ 
mit of the mounUain is gaimd ; ronseipiently, there 
being but slight obstruction, the faint bi-ee/.c which 
arose was sufficient to send the man's h.U rolling 
down the slope. On and on it went, as heedless as 
.any other unthinking thing—animate or inanimate 
—in its downward course ; and never stopped until 
it rested amongst the nettles which grow m luvun.mt 
profusion around the niotUderin.g iinns of Mnrrisk 
Abbey, that lies at the foot of the mouut.un. 

“Glory!” 

The ejaculation proceeded from a tall gipsy¬ 
looking girl, who was gathering nettles in the old 
churchyard. She had the true Irish eye— 

—ihc srccncst of thlngc bine, 

The bluest of things ,Trey,” 

and masses of dark curling hair loosely gathered 
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into one knot .it the back of her bare head. She 
wore coarse country-made brogues, a short scarlet 
pcUico.il, .iml <i sii'.ill shawl crossed over ficr 
bosom. .Stcpinng briskly through the nettles, 
she took up the hat, and her changeful eyes 
dilated as she c'cl.iinied in an awe-stricken 
voice— 

.S.lints .ib.ue Us ! it'sfull av wet blud 1” Then, 
-will the qiuck-vv.ttediiess of her race, she con- 
iiiuied, “It's some ])oor craythur up an the 
Reik.-’ 

Piitliilg her bag of nettles in a place of safety, 
Honor Costigan ascended the slope of Cro.agb 
Patrick, with a foot as sure .and as fleet as one of 
her own mountain go.its’. 

Long ami diligently she searched, yet the red 
sun was sinking to its rest in “the underworld” 
beyond the western main, ere she had had time 
to summon her father and brother, and help 
them in carrying the insensible man to their 
cabin. 

“ WVre in Imk'-. way!” said Honor, whose 
sh.irp cars had caught the sound of the click of a 
horse's hoofs coniiug- .ilong the road. “ I’ll go b.ail 
that's Denis Dlniv. I'll sind him r.lT for Docthor 
.Shaipe." 

She ran lo ilie cabin door, just as a young man 
dismounted from .i shaggy mountain pony. Denis 
Kinsel.tgh, or Denis Dhuv (i.c., Black Denis)—as 
he was commonly called, from liis d.ark complexion 
and lowering brow- looked what he really was, a 
well-to-do sni.dl firmer. He was about the middle 
height, muscular, and with handsome features : a 
thin, clearly-cut mouth and nostrils, which quivered 
wich every emotion ; but there was a lurk'ng, 
demon in his black eyes, which made little children 



“ Denis 

run from before him, and mothers instinctively 
clasp their babes closer and cross themselves, 
whenever Denis Dhuv drew near. No neighbour 
ever asked him for the loan of a plough or a cart; 
he never was seen at wedding, christening, or wake ; 
the priest never dropped in to sec him in a friendly 
way ; the few tcnafits upon his land would beg or 
borrow their rent rather tli.an ask hint for a respite 
upon gale-day ; he was feared, and he knew it, and 
laughed at it. 

Yet this was the man whom bright, beautiful, 
impulsive Honor Costigan loved with all the fervour 
of her loving nature. A pretty picture she looked, 
as she stood in the doorway, her checks flushed 
and her eyes sparkling with excileinent. With a 
man’s vanity, he ascribed it solely lo her joy at 
seeing him, and said, as he tied his pony’s bridle 
to a post— 

“ 1 didn’t think I’d be so late at .Slieve fair 
I suppose ye wor lookin' out for me ?'’ 

‘‘Well, t’ tell the truth, I u-.isii'l,” she I'eplied ; 
“ for mo father, an’ Pat, an’ me was carryiir’ a 
gintloman down that we found lyin’ an the nioun 
t.ain. Denis, Jewil, will yeh go for Doethoi 
■Shaipo? We’re afeared the ])o;)i gintlem.in':, 
dead 1 ” 

“ Dead dlirunk most likely," said he cynicail) ; 
“let me sec him.” 

He entered the ('.ibin, and proceeded iineeie- 
moniously lo the inner room, wheic lay the body 
on “ the bed.” 

Pat Costigan was trying to forre some whiskey 
between the white lips. Ilis i li'ort-, were erowneil 
with success, for as Denis and Moiior en¬ 
tered, the man feebly moaned, and lunied his 
head. 

“ Thank Cod he’s not dead !" fervently ejaculated 
the girl. ‘‘Denis, d.irlint," she uliisjieied, “will 
ych ride aff for Docthor Sharpe at wanst 
And she followed him as ho .abiaptly left the 
room. 

“ Ycr in a wondherful stale about tin ^ 
wid his white hands and his goold cli.iiii I” s.nd he 
with an ugly sneer on his face. “ D’ye know he’s 
only a man from London th.at dhr.iws picliu cs, and 
that’s lodgin’bey .int on the coast ? Phew! he isn’t 
worth s.avin’!” 

Honor’s grey eyes (lashed. 

“ I’ll go mesclf ’ said she indignantly, taking dowm 
her blue cloak from the nail on which it hung. 
“ Me father is too onld t' go fpiick cnmigh, an’ Pat 
can’t lave the gintleinan! Tliroth, I’m ashamed 
av yeh, Dinis 1 ” 

“ It’s you that docs look purty when ycr vexed. ” 
he remarked quietly ; “ jiut up ycr cloak, alannah ; 
I’ll go for Docthor Sharpe.” 

Notwithstanding the care of Doctor Sharpe, and 
the unremitting attention of the brave, warm¬ 
hearted girl who had found him on the mountain. 
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many weeks elapsed before the stranger was able 
to be up and about again. 

Harold Singleton was, as Denis Dhuv had said, 
a painter ; moreover, he was a kind-hearted, genial, 
chivalrous gentleman. He soon saw how matters 
stood between l^onor and Denis, and often good- 
humouredly bantered the girl about her black¬ 
looking lover. 

After some time, he sent to his lodgings for 
his drawing materials, and said to ‘Honor one 
day— 

“ Honor, how would you like to have a piciuic 
of yourself lo give to Denis ?” 

“ Pd like it well, sur,” she rejilied ; “ but could 
yell put the likes av me into a picture ?” 

“ I’ll do my best,” s.iid he, laughing at her sim¬ 
plicity ; “ but first you must let me scttWryoiir hair 
in my own way ; take it all down.” 

Honor icmovcd the horn comb, and her hair fell 
m heavy m.isses over her shoulders. Harold 
.Singleton w.is looping it up artistically, when a 
shadow darkened the doorw.ay, and Denis Dhuv 
said— 

‘‘ Honor, I w.uU > 011.” 

“ Don’t tell him aliovit the picUiic,” whispered 
II.Hold, beiidm;; over her; “it would spoil 
.ill." 

She gave him a i|uick glance of intelligence, and 
li.istily tv. istmg up her hair, followed Denis Dhuv 
out of the house. To her amazement, he said 
nutliing ; but t.i'.mg her roughly by the arm, led 
her down by the side of the borcen, until they were 
out of light of the cott.ige. There was an ominous 
look on his d.irk f.ice, as he asked in a voice of 
siijipressed r.ige— 

“ 11 ow d.ire yeh let that fellow touch yer 
hail ' D’)'e mane to marry me, or t’ go aff wid 

him ?” 

“ Arrah, Dinis agr.i !’’ said she coaxingly, 
“don’t be so cr.iss ! Av eoorse I’m goin’t’ ma-rry 
yeh .IS soon as we can get the money together, t’ 
get K.itlicr Mahony lo say the few words for us. 
Don’t mind the gmllcm.m; he didn’t mane no 
harm. It was my fault, Dinis ; he axed me t’ let 
liim settle me hair his own \iay.’’ 

“ Mhonia-mon-dioul !” he exclaimed; “he axed 
I’ settle l er h.iir, an’ ych let him, an’ ych as good 
as marnd t’ me! I’ll tell ych what it is. Honor ; 
afUier th.U, yell’ll iiivcr call me husband. G’off 
Wid yer giand gintlemaii lover, and let him settle 
) or hair for yeh ! ” 

The gill became tlendly pale. Wildly flinging 
her arms around her lover, she cried— 

“ Dims ! Dinis ! for the love av Heaven, don’t 
talk tliat-a-way! Mistliur Singleton didn’t mane no 
h.irm ; conic back t’ him an’ ax him, av yeh don’t 
b’licve me ! ” 

P.ut the demons of suspicion and jealousy had 
been working in his breast for some time past, and 
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at last had burst their bonds. He loved Honor as 
much as it was in his nature to love any human 
creature, but being by nature distrustful, he could 
not give her credit for feelings in which he was 
himself wanting. 

“ I seen enough,” he replied, “<1 don’t want t’ go 
back. An’ iviry time I come up in the evenin’ I 
see him laughin’ and talkin’ i’ ych.' Go aff to him 
now, yer grand gintlcman lover, wid his while 
hands an’ 4iis smooth tongue, an’ m.ay my heavy 
curse light upon yeh both ! ” 

He turned, and would have left her, but she only 
clasped him the more tightly, exclaiming— 

“ Dinis! me own dnrlint Oinis, that I love 
betther nor me own heart’s bind ! I tell ych there 
was no harm in what the gintlcman did ; he w:is 
only settlin’ me hair t; put’me in a picthur for you. 
That’s God's thruth, Dinis, but he lowld me not t’ 
tell ych ! ” 

” That’s the ind av it ! ” said he, roughly disen¬ 
gaging her clinging hands; “ yer only tcllm’ more 
an ycrself. Yer a bad, oiidacent girl, t’ have a 
saycrel wid one man, an’ going to be married t’ 
.another. I’ve done wid yeh!” and waving his 
hand, he went rapidly down the road, and was 
soon out of sight. 

The miserable girl was too much stunned to fol- 
loty him. There she stood gazing at the turn of the 
road where she last beheld him. With the strange 
perversity of her impulsive woman’s nature, she 
seemed to love him all the more, the more lie 
acted differently from other men. Honor had had 
lovers in plenty, and any one of them she could 
have done pretty much as she had liked with ; 
but Denis Dhuv had always cowed her, mastered 
her, and seemed to exert a strange fascination 
over her. She saw his faults and, woman-like, she 
loved them because they were his. Harold Single- 
ton she thoroughly liked—no one could but do so— 
yet no thought towards him which would have 
been disloyal to her lover had ever crossed her pure 
mind. 

The painter knew th.at ; he had lived long 
gnough amongst men and women, and had studied 
them too keenly, not to be able to sec through 
Honor’s transparent and innocent nature ; and he 
respected the ignor.ant untutored girl as he had 
respected no woman since th.at awful day two 
years before, when he had laid his fair young wife, 
with her baby at her bredst, in her last home in 
Highgate Cemetcryc 

Honor sat down on a hank behind a ditch, hci 
head resting upon her knees. .She was accustomed 
to Denis’ evil tempers, and tried to persuade her¬ 
self that this ebullition would pass off, and that she 
would meet him at chapel as usual the next .Sunday 
morning ; she took no heed of the passing time, 
and did not note that the evening shadows grew 
longer and longer, and that the daylight paled and 


paled, and then faded away from the face of 
heaven. She was too much occupied by her con¬ 
flicting thoughts, and started violently when a voice 
beside her said— 

“Why, Honor I is this you i’—all alone? Where 
is Denis ?” 

The speaker w.is Harold Singleton. 

“ Dinis wild away, sur,” she replied with a sort 
of sob in her voice, which was not lost upon her 
hearer. He sat down beside her, and gradually 
drew from her the whole story. He was one 
of those sympathetic men that women instinctively 
feel are good, and in whom they unhesitatingly 
confide. Soon the poor girl’s feelings found relief 
in tears. He strove to soothe her, and said, as he 
stood up - 

“Come—come now, Honor! I sh.ill be leaving 
this in a day or so, but trust to me to try and set 
matters straight for you before I go.” 

Denis Dhuv, behind the hedge, h.ad come up 
just in time to hoar that List speech, and nothing of 
what had preceded it. 


The early morning of a bright August day. The 
sun has as yet hardly warmed the earth, so there is 
the freshness of the dew ptrvading the atmosphere. 
The bleat of the mountain goats, and the busy hum 
of golden-rmged bees amongst the heather, alone 
brc.ik the morning stillness. The flag of the truce 
of the peace of God seems to be unfurled over the 
land, so calm and still does everything appear. 
Presently the door of P.at Costigan’s cottage is 
opened noiselessly, and Honor appears, and is pro¬ 
ceeding to release a number of fowls from a shed at 
the side of the cottage, when, to her unfeigned 
astonishment, Denis Dhuv advances from behind 
the hedge, and .says—■ 

“ Honor, will you forgive me for those hasty words 
last night ? ” 

How her loving heart bounds with joy ! He has 
come back to her !—her love !—the one she has 
singled from the world ! 

“ ()ch, Dinis! shure an’ I knewn yeh worn’t in 
.airnest! Mistlicr Singleton himself was goin’ to talk 
t’ yeh to-day.’’ 

She is in his arms as lie speaks, and he holds 
her more tightly as she concludes. Timidly 
she raises her glowing, beautiful face to his dark 
one, and kisses him. He does not respond to the 
caress, but says— 

“To show yeh I bear no ill-will, I want to take 
him over to Achill Island to-day. He said he 
wanted t’ see the cliffs there. An’ you must come 
too, Honor.” 

At breakfast time the proposal was made to 
Harold Singleton. He did not care to go that 
day, but the good-natured fellow, thinking it might 
be a means of consummating the reconciliation 
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between the lovers, consented to it with apparent 
alacrity. 

A simple luncheon, supplemented by a bottle of 
poteen, was stowed away in tlic boat along with the 
sketching materials, and they soon landed upon 
bleak, sea-girt Aciiill. They p.isscd through the 
curious little village of Dugort, with its cabins built 
and roofed with round uncenientcd stones, and 
after a long and brisk walk, arrived at the famous 
cliffs of Minnean, which rise sheer from the 
Atlantic to a height of nearly one thousand feet. 
Here they paused and s.it down, the painter enjoy¬ 
ing the view of the Maam Thomas mountains on 
the northern coast of Clew Lay, and Clare Island, 
ten miles away, whilst his companions busied them¬ 
selves in setting forth the luncheon. 

‘‘How high are these chfis inquiicd Harold, 
standing up. 

“ Bctchune ninehundhred and tin hundlircd feet,” 
said Denis, approaching the edge of the precipice ; 
■’listen t’the wathcr roarin’among the locks below.” 

Harold appro.iclicd the edge of the clilf and 
leaned over, giving his hand to Denis for s.ifety in 
order to keep him steady. Honour was looking on 
at the whole scene : her heart stood still, for in¬ 
stinctively she seemed to know what was about to 
happen. She could not give a w.irmng cry, foi her 
tongue clove to the roof of her mouth ; but when 
she saw Denis Dhuv hurl Harold .Singleton over 
the brink to inevitable destruction, she knew tliai 
it was for that purpose he had brought him to tlie 
cliffs of Minnean. 

“ He’ll never stan’ in me way again,” said he 
hoarsely, as he approached where she stood, white 
and motionless as a statue. 


“ You black-hearted villian ! ” she exclaimed, re¬ 
coiling from him, all her love turned to hate. “ I’ll 
go back to Connaught, an’ from the Killeries down 
to Kilkce I’ll tell what ye done ; an’ af yeh don't 
swing for it, me name isn’t Honor Costigan 1 ” 

“ Say that agin^l ” he yelled, ‘‘ and yc’ll go afthcr 
him. I swore to meself last night that I’d h.ive me 
revenge on him ! Take back ycr words, or I’ll 
tlirow yeh over afthcr him ! ” 

He drew her near the edge of the cliff .is he 
spoke. She shrieked and struggled to get free ; 
but, save the answering echoes, there was no sound 
beyond tlie dull booming of the angry waves whicli 
laslied the cliffs, and washed into their rocky bed 
the dead body of Harold Singleton. Honor almost 
succeeded in freeing herself from tlie grasp of 
Denis Dhuv ; in his efforts to keep^hcr from 
escaping, he grasped her long blue cloak - the clasp 
witli which such garments are usually fastened 
gave way with the rebound she fell upon her 
face on the grass, whilst Denis Dhuv sprang bacl;- 
wards over the cliff, over the brink of which a few 
minutes before he had hurled his victim. The hungi y 
w,Iters seethed and surged, and soon w ashed into tlie 
locky creek the mangled corpse ol the murderer ! 


In an obscure village in the west of Ireland there 
lives a poor, m.ad ola woman, who goes by the 
name of “• Foolish Honor.” People say she lost 
her reason from having witnessed the accidental 
death of her lover and a gentleman who had accom¬ 
panied them to Achill ; for, since that awful day. 
Honor Costigan never spoke a rational word. 

F. Owens 



A CROCODILE HUNT. 


, URING our return Journey from 
Beicnicc, we arrived at the 
little Nubian village of Abou 
Goorce, near the second cata¬ 
racts of the Nile, and deter¬ 
mined to make a stay of a few 
days in order to have some rest 
and .arrange our little collection of 
curiosities, notes, and hunting spoils ; but, 
not least, to somewhat repair or renew our 
wardrobe, which, after seven months’ rough¬ 
ing in the desert, was not in our idea quite 
pre.sentable at Assuan, where we should 
most proEtbly meet many European travellers, .os it 
was now the season when most of the “ dhahabichs,” 
or travelling Nile boats, would have arrived at, or 
be near, that town, in the neighbourhood of which 
are many places of great interest. 

Abou Gooree is rather a good specimen of a 


Nubian village ; and to.us, who for months had 
seen nothing but the wretched tents and caves of 
the Ababde Arabs, tliis vilkigc seemed near the 
perfection of civilisation, with its rough stone and 
mud-built huts, its whitewashed minaret over the 
little mosque, and its clusters o‘ date and doom 
palms, and a few line sycamore trees. Beyond the 
village, and stretching about half a mile down to 
the Nile, were narrow strips of cultivated land, on 
which grew the “ dhoura ” (Indian corn), now some 
inches in height, and the bright fresh green of which 
was strange but most refreshing to our eyes. 

The village is almost surrounded by high and 
rugged clifis of granite; on the south running 
down to and ending abruptly at the edge of the 
glorious old river, which, although now not at full 
height, was of great breadth, rushing down in a 
strong current, sparkling and foaming, among the 
numerous rocky islands and mud-banks, many of 
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which, as well as the shores- of the riecr, were 
covered with immense reeds twenty feel lii;;!!, and 
so strong that they require a good sword-cut to 
sever them. 

Among these reeds grow quantities of tlie papy¬ 
rus, formerly so valu.xble for writing purposes, Ixiit 
now neglected or only used by the nativc.s lor fuel, 
or for strengthening the sidcj of the water-courses 
leading from the river. 

On the opposite or western side of thi 
the desert and granite locks conunence dm-aly at 
the water’s edge, and stretcli without the siu.illest 
patch of green far away to a p-urple range of 
mountains. 

We congratulated ourselves on having f.illcn, 
upon such a plc.isant haven of iv.l .'u. lli;^ vill.ige, 
the inhabitants of which in.ide us most weleoiiie, 
all turning out to meet us ; the young women and 
girls bringing milk, dale^, radishes' of enoimous 
si/.e, and bread.although tolerahly euar-je .iiul d.irlc, 
far superior to any we had lasted for some months. 
Most of these females wore liie u .nal co.tiime of 
their sex in these regions when sin-Je - vi/.., :m 
apron of leather fringe ornamenl-.d with a lew- 
beads, and about tw-elve im be.-, in ilenth ; tlieir 
friz/.ly locks nicely pl.iileJ or curled, .md tlu-ir 
graceful forms shining with ;;re.i- 3 C. The men 
w'cre not much more c.-'ciinibered with (lo'.hing 
than the women, although few- of the elder w-ore 
a long, wide, loose-sleeved, white gow-a, .ind lierc 
and there was seen a turhaii. Most of tlu-iu 
carried from one to six long slender 1 me-, while 
.all wore a .small dagger fastened on the h ft ai'iii 
above the elbow. 

A small roiind-ljuill lion-se was |d\-cn ti-., find 
after W'C had had it w-ell sw-ept, and li.df .1 do/.i-n 
sc-irpions routed out, w-e found it far ineferabh- to I 
our old and dilajiidated tents, which h.id hrcomc so I 
tender by constant esposiire to ilie dt-s--it ‘.an, j 
that out men could starte!) civcl Ibe-ii witluuit I 
luitting their heads, hands, 01 fet-t through them. 

On the evening of our arriv.d we mvit-.-d tlu- 
hcads of the village to su[) with us, aiul of (-ourse ' 
th(-y w-ere attended by ne.iily all the m ol the 
men. We were soon iiifoitiled that th-.- whole 
community w-crc in great trouble, f-u llu-j bad 


before our arnv.al had dragged down a man who 
was cutting reeds on the river-bank. Of course we 
made no objection, and promised after a day’s 
rest wc would do our best to relieve the village of 
these dangerous neighbours. 

Next day we got our arms in good order, clean¬ 
ing them carefully ourselves, and casting a good 
supply of conical bullets for our two heaviest 
double nllcs, ;is w-e knew they w-ould be most 
effective .ig.iiust the arniuur-])lated brutes. Then 
we cx.uuined the only boat ow-ned by the village, a 
dilapid.ited and rotten ‘‘ canjia ” from Lower Egypt, 
and .so old that it required no grc.'il stretch of 
iiii.a'-gn.ilion to fancy it have accomp.xnicd 

,\nthon_v and Cleopatra in some of tlieir Nile trips. 
W'llh the help of some ])icces of wood, paltu-leavcs, 
old lope, and the c.aiivas of one of the most useless 
of our letils, we in.inagi-d to patch up the old 
craft ; and then, by giving her a good luting of mud, 
which soon hardened in the sun, wc felt eptite 
proud on I;iiinching her ii, the evening to lind she 
wa-> iicilerlly water-tight, and c.irried eight men 
with ( onilbrt. 

On the d.i\ appointed for the hniit, we found 
eveiy m,-.u ;iud boy belone.iug to the villagv pre- 
pan.d in some w.iy to take p.irt in the sport. 
•Spe.ir^, suoi-iK, .Hid shii-lds glitiv.ed and rattled in 
every direction ; .iiid the h.ipp\ possessor;; of tw-o 
old dmt-lock miiskel.s—the oiiU fire-aims ow-ned 
in till X ill.igc—sw.iggered abmil, .mil, as the time 
ap]ii-o.i.-hi.d for the attack, lo.ided them so often 
without dNrh.irging them, and each time w-ith a 
handful of powder, lh.it wc- dtcidid to give them 
and till Ir spins a very wide la rth. 

We would r.tlher h.ive fi.id a few' of the best 
men, instead of such a crow-d ol ne.irly two linn- 
dred—many of them mere boys—as there would 
not onh b,. the likelihood of fiiglitening the game, 
but I.'' it came to a melee, there was great ])ro- 
b.ibiiilv of lo.ss of life. However, it w-.is no u.sc 
mil ol.J, fling; they all thought it their duty to 
.-.ssisl, .ind peih.ips they w-erc right, for they had 
been the only sutlerers by the crocodiles. 

.Soon after noon, in a bla/ing sun, wc started for 
the liver, as at this time tlie brutes like basking or 
sk-eping on the banks and islands. We arranged 


lately lost several young girls, who, wh.le li'Hiig- th.il we would carry as many men as wc could in 
their w-aler;jats, had been flr.i;p;cd into tin- sire.-.m ! the bo.il to the swamp which the particular enemy 
by the crocodiles, which liler.illy s\,.-aiiK-d on the ! made his lair; and that the others must do their 


river and banks near tlic vilt.age. 


best, under our four Arabs, who were armed with 


They also showed us the bodies of three of these lilh-s, and the tw'o redoubtable musketeers—whom 


reptiles, which the men had succeeded in killing wc had .carcfiilly excluded from our comp.any—to 
witli their spears within a few yaids of the vill.ige. cut off any stragglers on shore or among the 


They finally begged we w-ould assist them with vnr .sb.illow--,. 

t itles, and kill as many as wo could ; but cspeci.illy To our great surpi ise, the wliole mob divided 
to look after one monster, which was well known into sm.all p.arlics, and moved off in almost perfect 
to frequent a swampy island covered with reeds a I silence, so different to what w-c had ever observed 
little above the village, and which li.id in the course ' in the East before, where nothing can be done by 
of years carried off many females, and a short time j the smallest party without immense noise. 
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As we entered our boat, we observed the mud- 
banks in the river literally swarmed with the filthy 
reptiles, which lay asleep, or with their hu"c gaping 
jaws wide open, while numbers of small birds were 
pecking on their backs or near them. 

Notwithstanding her heavy complement of men 
—for, besides ourselves, twelve natives bad crowded 
into the boat—she was slowly but successfully pro¬ 
pelled up the stream by means of two clumsy oars 
apd four long poles ; and as we passed close under 
the banks, an occasional splash showed us some of 
the more wakeful of the crocodiles had become 
alarmed, and slid quietly into the stream. 

We did not wish to fire till we could reach the 
swamp, on which, and the banks r.c.ir, we could sec 
scores lying still undisturbed ; hut Just as uc 
turned the head of the boat towards il, and pushed 
rapidly across the fifty yards of natcr separating 
us, a tremendous uproar arose among the reeds 
along the shore behind us ; shout-, yrlK, screaming 
of women—who had followed tin. ir ii lends—and 
the reports of fire-arms told u.s they were among 
the enemy, and through the cra'-lurg and bending 
reeds wc saw numbers of the shiny lepliles slnig- 
gling into the river. 

The men in our boat now h. r.nn" '■o i m ited that 
she was nearly overluiiicd in then- ■. r.dei\ours to 
throw their spears. Just as ue i\'.i','.''d the suampy 
bank, and all le.iped into the mud, theic v.is a 
general commotion among the croeodih s, which 
were now fully awakened, hlaiiy nnlnj p.ist us 
straight for the Avater ; two were laded instantly by 
our heavy bullets, and several were cleverly sjiearcd 
by the villagers, who boldly rushetl towauls llu-m, 
and thrust their lances at their thro.its .ind sides; 
but one of the men, not being able to avoid a rush 
made by three or lour of the monsteis, received a 
blow from one of their powerful tails, which tlirew 
him down with both legs broken ; and he was im¬ 
mediately afterwards trampled into the tmid and 
smothered as they p.issed over him, before bis 
companions could lielp. 

Many of the otlier reittiles turned and letie.iled 
to the higher p.art of the .swamp, m.iking lor the 
reeds, and evidently intending to rearh the w.iter 
on the other side; hut a huge paity of Nubians 
had pluckily sryum across from th.; shore to the 
upper part of tlie swamp, and were now making 
their way towards us, as w'c could lie.ir by their 
yelling and shouting. 

Wc all now advanced uji with some diflirulty, as 
the tenacious mud reached our knees and almost 
prevented locomotion. Our rifles told upon two 
more of the brutes before they could make their 
escape, as they were now struggling among the 
strong reeds, scrambling over each other’s b,acks, 
.and occasionally making attempts to rush past us. 
Our men speared and stabbed several which had 
been pressed into the mud by their stronger 


brethren passing over them; but Just'as we were 
icloading, a crashing and bending of the reeds 
immediately before us showed a terrific monster, 
that halted in his rush only five yards aw'ay. 

“Timsali Sheitan ! ” (Devil Crocodile) shouted 
the natives, and all made off towards the boat as 
fast as the mud ^vould allow them ; one of the 
braves knocking my ritle from m> hands, as I en¬ 
deavoured to force (knvn the bullet, and sending 
the weapon deep into the mud. Another, while 
hurrying on with his face turned backwards to the 
drc.iued brute, sent his lance clean through the 
coat of my companion, who avas not only nearly 
knocked clow'n, but nari owh. escaped being speared 
lliiough the body. 

MV shall never forg'ct the appearance of the huge 
.Sauri.iii, which, luckily for us, luid not advanced 
further, hut regarded us with his wicked little eyes, 
snapiuii” his horrid Jaws, ivliich opened at least 
two led each time. M\ lille was gone, and I 
had nothing but my revoher and bunting knife, 
.inJ fully esjiected him to rush at me, when my 
companion, who liad reloaded one barrel, fired 
p.isi me, and hit him near the left eye, causing 
him to sjiring hack, ,ind lash, right and left with 
his immeiisr t.iil. 

Diicretum wa - ccrl.iiiily the belter part of valour 
in tlii.s iiisl.ince, for with his foimid,iblc Jaws, or a 
sw CL']) of his tail, he could easily have sent us out of 
his way, and prevented us taking part in any more 
hunting exploits ; so disch.irging three shots of the 
revolver diicctly at his mouth, although they had 
no moie eltecl than to c.iusc;in increased rapidity of 
sii.api’.iug, we m.ide for the ho.at, and got over the 
iiilenening space in half the lime il had t.akcn us 
to adv.iiKC—only to find the whole of the men had 
crowded into il, and that it was immovably fixed 
in the mud. 

With diffieully we slopped their shouting and 
flourishing of weapons, and as some got out, and 
were tr\ing, though uiisiu ccssfully, to get her ofif. 
we saw' the monster and about twenty others 
in.ikiiig str.iight towards us, pursued by the Nubians, 
who li.id landed on the other side and made their 
way through the reeds. In Jumped the greater 
part of the men, kxaving only myself and four 
others striigghiig to move the craft, rvhile my com- 
])aninn r.qiidly capped both barrels of his piece. 

Nc.xt moment the ciotodiles were close upon us 

the big one h'.iding, and as he turned slightly, 
de;ilmg the old bo.tt a blow with his powerful scr- 
r.itod tail, that made her fly to pieces as easily as a 
child would destroy a house of toy blocks, sending 
the men head over heels, some into the water, 
others among us, laying me flat on my back in the 
mud —a position, tliougli ignoble, which saved me 
from another sweep of the tail, for 1 felt it pass oxsr 
me, covering me with filth and slime, and killing one 
poor fellow immediately beside me; but the next 
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instant my' friend’s two barrels were discharged 
into the monster, laying him dead beside us. The 
other brutes succeeded in plunging into the river, 
and all escaped. 

The hunt was now over ; not a crocodile but the 
dead was to be seen ; and as we freed ourselves 
from the mud and rubbish with which we were 
covered, we were joined by the other villagers, who 
were in high glee, for they had killed twelve of 
their enemies, and we had killed eight ; but their 
great delight was to find that “ Timsah Sheitan ” 
was af length cffcctii.illy disposed of. This brute 
measured twenty-three feet in length, and from Ins 
worn teeth and generally antic|uc appe.arancc, must j 
have been of great age. The natives insisted that ; 
he had haunted the White Nile above Kartoum ! 
five hundred years before ; but, having ourselves J 
had pretty good experience of Eastern habits of ' 

.ages, we prefer to ' 

leave the decision to better judges of the Sauri.in 
than ourselves. 

We recovered my rifle ; and the boat being per¬ 


fectly useless, and the stream apparently clear of 
crocodiles, we had no hesitation in following the 
example of our black companions, and swam 
across to the village, where we were all received by 
the women and elders with great applause, and 
shouting, and drumming; they had also brought 
abundance of refreshments, of which we were now 
greatly in need. The whole night w'as passed in 
festivity and rejoicing, only d.rmpcd by the shrill 
cries of mourning among the relations of the three 
men who had been killed, and whose .bodies were 
brought over and buried next day. 

Wo stayed a week longer at the village, and on 
our departure for Egypt had more presents of 
bread, vegetables, fruit, well-dressed monkey and 
leop.ird skins, and ostrich eggs th.an we could con¬ 
veniently carry ; but during our stay not a single 
crocodile was seen near the village, or that part of 
the nv er, so complete had been their scare. We left 
these simple peoirlc with the knowledge that for the 
present, at le.ist, we had given them some relief by 
our crocodile hunt. AlJOU DaHKNE. 


IN HONOUR BOUND. 

BY CHARLES GIBBON, 

AUTHOR OF “ROllIN GRAV,” “FOR LACK OF GOLD,” ETC. ETC. 


CHAI'TER THE I•(1RTV-^TKST. 

GO.SK. AWAY. 

All the v.igue (cars which had disturbed him 
during the night were suddenly reflected upon his 
mind. He heard the sob of the wind, he looked 
with dazed eyes on the confused moveirients of the 
fisher-folk; ho turned to the heaving sea, and a 
thought which terrified him—which he tried to 
beat out of his brain, took possession of him. Was 
he to take his place amongst these mourners, not 
as their guide and comforter, but as their fellow- 
sufferer? H.ad the cruel sea robbed him also of 
his treasure ? 

Impossible—she could not be so mad, so wicked 
as to venture upon the sea last night. Then he re¬ 
membered her craving to know what lay beyond 
the horizon-line of her life, her passionate nature, 
and her indifference to the perils of the sea. If she 
could only have witnessed such a spectacle as he 
had seen that morning ! 

He did not know how her 'nature had changed 
since the birth of Baby; he still thought her 
capable of any wild act which might present itself 
to her fancy. He remembered, however, that there 
was no boat in the Witch’s Bay now since the .ad¬ 
venture of Teenie and Grace, and so he had one 
fear the less. She might have obtained a boat 
elsewhere, but that was not at all likely. 


Then he was confronted by the enigma: Wlia* 
had slie done? Whither had she gone? To 
D.ilmahoy ? To Craigbiirn ? 

No, she ivould not go to either of these places 
in the humour she was in last night; and there 
was no other place to which there was the least 
probability of her going. 

He thought, with bitter remorse, of the many 
trifling acts of neglect of which he had been 
guilty towards her ; he magnified them into cruelties 
of the first importance. He thought of how often 
he might have given her pleasure when he had 
turned from her, complaining that she took no 
interest in his labours, and how important it was 
that all his thought and time should be concen¬ 
trated upon the duties he had undertaken. He 
wished the old time back, that he might be more 
loving and less exacting. Ah, how kind he would 
be ! how merciful to all her sins ! how proud of all 
her pretty ways, and how blind to all her faults f 

He thought of these things when it was too 
late ; he condemned himself utterly and without 

pity- 

“ Cod help us, Ailic; I fear we too have had a 
wreck last night.” 

“ What’s wrang—and what gat’d you ask about 
Teenie, when you maun have been wi’ her a’ 
night ?” 
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“No—we quarrelled—I slxtyed in iny room, jocund morning were ready to make amends for 
She did not go to bed. 1 thought she was with the dismal shadows of the night, 
you.” Ailie w.is an active, bustling old wife, indeed she 

“God be here!” exclaimed Ail ic, in terror ; “no was apt to biu>tlc too much, and to make every- 
wi’ you, and no wi’ me !—then she’s drowned !” body unconifortuble by her restless endeavours to 
He felt sick as he listened to this echo of his own keep everybody r^ht. So she quickly rc-covcred 
first thought. Botii had remembered lic r mermaid- fiom her astonishment. 

like ways, and leapt to tlie coiirlusion th.it the “ It canna be, minister, that she's no in the house, 
worst had happened. 'I'hc idea never oceiiired to | She's just been making fun of you, as she us,ed to 
them that she could have adopted the common- do with me. Often she would go away for a whole 



oniK.r.D TO Tl’RN HOMLWARD.” 


place method of travelling—on her feet. As usual day without saying a word, and for no other end 
in matters of mystery, the wildest possible explana- than to have a laugh at me. She’ll be hode sotne- 
tions obtained the first attention, whilst the real ex- where about the house. I'll go sec.” 
planation was quite simple. “ Very well; I’ll follow you presently.” 

His head bowed,brows knit, checks white, and There was something unpleasantly quiet in the 
his hands clutching the staff which he held across way he said this ; at the s.ame time he raised his 
his body—as if holding himself in, trying by head, and the face was cold and stonclike. 
physical means to restrain himself from any violent Ailie was hurrying off, and he made a quick 
outburst •f passion or grief—he stood gazing at the movement as if to stay her ; but he let her go. His 
s.and; deaf now to all the din of wind and waves, tliought h.id been to bid her keep silent about the 
of voices in sorrow or joy, and blind to the fears they entertained regarding Teenie ; but then 
grandeur of the scene around him. The sun had if she had really disappeared, the wider the fact was 
at last overcome the mist and burst in a broad known the sooner she would be discovered. But 
golden glare upon sea and rocks, which sp.arkled his heart writhed under the sense of shame, and 
and gleamed with many brilliant colours, as if the the prospect of the scandal, which all this involved. 
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There was a bitter feeling growing up within hint, 
which made his blood cold, and gave an unnatural 
clearness to his thoughts. 

Ho turned to the fisher-folk—they did not sus¬ 
pect how entirely he shared in their sorrows ; 
they were grateful for his kincjjiess, but they did 
not feel his sympathy so warm .at this moment as 
they had felt it a little while ago. 

“ Go up to the station, Davie.” he said to Tak’- 
it-oasy, “and telegraph to Aberdeen, Peterhead, 
Bervie, and to any of the stations they c.in commu¬ 
nicate with, for early news of the missing boats. I 
hope we may have good news in a few hours.” 

Davie pledged himself to perform the t.isk with 
dispatch, and to wait for the answers. He set off 
with what was for him a singularly swift step ; 
but on emergency he could e.wit himself like other 
folk. 

Walter ne-vt gave directions tdiout Red Sandy 
and the funeral; ordered various comforts for the 
wife and bairns ; told those who were ivaiting in 
suspense to be patient —if thc\' could ; that .amend¬ 
ment came with bitterness out of hi.s own suffering. 
But he was perfeetly cle.iv and considerate in all 
his instructions, lie did not forget anything or 
anybody. The people who were not .absorbed in 
their own afflictions or .alarm.-., observed th.U he 
was “ gey weary-like,” but they sup|)osed it was 
due to the exertions and anxieties of the morning. 
None suspecled the anguish lie was enduring on 
his own account. 

When he had m.ulc all necessary ariMiigements 
for what had li.ipjiened and foi what might h.ap[)en, 
he started homeward ; his hat was jmlled low over 
his brow, hi.s staff struck the giound heavily as if 
he needed support. 

Passing through the vdlage, ho heard the shouts 
and laughter of children—a strange conlr.ist to the 
laraontalions on tlie beach belou. 

Habbie Gowk was marching down the street, 
strumming as loudly as he could “ The Camiibells 
arc Coining,” on a Jew's hat]), or “ trump,” as it is 
called j Beattie followed him, and on the back of 
the donkey were two touzy-hc.ided bairns (gills), 
of four or live years, whilst .i boy of about nine held 
them securely in their place.. A troop of children 
gamboUetl about this droll proces.iion, shouting, and 
making fun of the poet and Ins companions. The 
twang of the trump was only he.ird at intcivals 
above the din of the urchins. As soon as he saw 
Walter, Habbie took the instrument from his 
mouth, and saluted him. 

“ 6ad work down yonder, minister,” he said, 
nodding towards the beach ; “ 1 did not go after 
you, for I thought it would be ower muckle for my 
nerves, and I could do nothing. But it made me 
feel angry, the thought of it; and what do you 
think 1 did ? ” 

“ Went home to your breakfast, perhaps, and 


tried to forget that there was sorrow in the 
world.” 

“ No, sir ; I could not do that, seeing what I’ve 
been tholing mysel’ for guid kens how long. I 
just gacd up to that lawyer body, Currie, and roused 
him out of his bed—that would be good for him 
—I dinna believe he has seen this side of eight 
o’clock for years. He was for refusing to see me, 
but he was mistaken on that score. I banged 
intil his bed-chamber, and got him in his night¬ 
gown. * 

“ ‘ What do you want at this untimely hour of the 
night r* ’ says he. 

“‘Night!’ says I; ‘it’s broad day, .and I’m 
asliametl of a m.m come to your years to siieak that 
w.iy of the Lord’s blessed light. I want to ken 
when I’m to gel lli.u fortune, and I’ll have no more 
putting offs about it.’ 

“‘.How can I tell you 'i’ says he ; ‘it depends 
upon the couil: it may be ne.xt week, and it may 
not be for ye.us. 1 ’ve told you that often enough, 
and you're a iool, Habbie, to annoy me in this 
v\ay.’ 

“ ‘ A fool,’ says I, looking at him .as though it was 
at the far end of a fiddle, ‘ a fool in troth for listen¬ 
ing to you. You’ve just worried the sowl out of 
me wall your fortune ; but you can take it to the 
deevil if ) ou like now, fur I’ll have no more ado 
null it.’ 

“And with that 1 tr.uiiped out. It was a sore 
temptation to give him a walloping, for he had nac- 
thi’ig but las uiglil-sark on; but I thought of 
the h,lilies, and 1 re.sisled temptation. Outside, 
tile bainis were euildling Beattie, and wanting a 
ride ; so I pat llieiii on, and fell happier nor I’ve 
done since the day I first heard of the fortune. I 
would not tal.e it now if they were to pay me for it. 
The thought of it has been naclhing but a misery to 
me, and now I’m beginning to feci like my old self. 
So we’re going for a diumdcr.” 

Waller listened to all this as patiently as if he 
laid no care of his own ; never attem|)tiiig to inter¬ 
rupt, never displaying the least irritation. When 
lie bad done— 

“ I have no doubt you will be a happier man, 
Habbie, forgetting the fortune than you could be 
waiting for it. If it is yours, it will perhaps come 
to you in lime ; but, at any rate, you can do with¬ 
out it ; that is a great consolation. There are many 
to whom it would liriiig happiness: as it' is, there 
arc many to w lioni it has brought nothing but vexa¬ 
tion.” 

“ It’s a’ vanity, minister, and there’s nae telling 
what a vexation of spirit it has been to me. But 
I’m for no more of it; I’ll sell my ballants, sing 
my sangs, and let the deevil flee awa’ with the 
fortune.” 

“ Where are you going now?” 

“ Wherever the Lord wills and ballants may be 
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sold; to the fairs and markets, and to see our auld 
friends throughout the country. The Lord be 
thanked we have no fortune to taiglc or fash us 
now.”- 

“ Will you go by Dalmahoy, and say that I would 
like to see the Laird at once ? ” 

“I’ll go to John o’'Croat’s if you like—hereabout 
or fur awa’, it’s a’ ane to Dandy.” 

“ Dalmahoy will be far enough to oblige me at 
present. And yet—yes ; I would like you to go on 
to Craigburn; and tell Miss Wishart-” 

He stopped : Habbic filled up the pause. 

“ I was going there at any rate. 1 want to tell 
Miss Grace what I’ve done. She's been a good 
friend to me.” 

“ She has been a good friend to every one. I'll 
give you a note for her.” 

He took out his pocket-book, and wrote—■ 

‘In trouble. Come to DrumTiemount if yo ^ 

He tore the leaf out, folded, addressed it, and 
handed it to Habbie. 

“All right, sir; Beattie and me will be there in! 
nae time. Am 1 to wait for an answer ?” 

“Don’t trouble about tluit. Cooil-bye, H.ibbie, 
and success be with you wherever you go.” 

“ Thank you, sir ; it’s rale kind ol you to say the 
word- ■ there are few folk keiiwh.it .1 lift .1 kind 
word is at wliiles to a puir sowl. ’I’licre's many a 
bonnie ilower that would die for want of i.nn, but 
that the drap of dew comes and iftivcs it.’’ 

“ You are a philosopher, llabbie, as well as a 
poet.’’ 

“Cod kenswh.it I am, for 1 dinna. Wlnles 1 
feel myself such a good-for-nothing creatine, liiat I 
think it would be best to make a hole in the w.iter, 
and have done ; hut then wh.it would come of 
Be.ittie? th.at holds me b.iek ; and syne 1 he.ir a 
I.id or a kiss biting one of my ballants, or sec 
them loujiing wi’joy to the tune ol my fiddle, or 
maybe to the Iw.ing of this bit trumji, ,md 1 s.iy to 
nnself, ‘Cheer up, man; if you c.iii in.ike folk 
blithe for an hour or twa at .1 tune, you’re no siicli 
a worthless wratch as joii thoiiglit )ourself.’ .So 1 
go on as before, taking my dram, and .seeking sun¬ 
shine on the hills and in the valleys, roosting in 
couthic farm-houses, or singing my b.illants in a 
bothy. I never was ilownright misei.ible till I 
heard tell of that confounded fortnm- ; ,ind I’m 
blithe again now that I h.ive been and e.ist it 
overboard.” 

“You are fortunate in being able to cast your 
car? overboard ; some people cannot.” 

“ So muckle the W’aur for them. Good-bye, sir. 
—Now, bairns, you must get down, and you shall 
have another ride and another tune when I come 
uack.” 

He helped the children to the ground with much 
getillencss; gave one a pinch and the other a' 


“ kittle ” under the arms, till they screamed with 
laughter ; then he mounted Beattie, and rode off 
to Dalmahoy. 

CHAPTER THE FORTY-SECOKD. 

A PROIil.EM. 

■Wai.ter encountered Ailie at the gate. She had 
been looking for him. 

“ I’m in great tribulation, sir,” she said ; “ she’s 
no in the house anywhere, and the lass kens nae- 
thing about her. Oh, what have you been doing 
or saying, that the poor bairn should have been 
driven out of her ain house in such a night as it 
was ? ” 

lie was not surprised by the iiiformalion that 
Tccnic could not be found ; but he winced at what 
he knew would be the general exclam.ation — 
what had he been doing or saying to drive her 
awav ? 

The blame and the indignation of the folk would 
fill uiion him ; nobody would take the trouble to 
invest ig.ite the real state of the c.tse ; and every¬ 
body would at onre condemn him. Although he 
w.is re.idy enough to condemn himself, he disliked 
the idea of other people doing it, and regarding 
him as a monster. The disgrace of his position 
would boon tell tipon him ; right .itul loft he w'ould 
he.ir muimurs of lepro.ieh at his conduct ; and he 
must be silent, lie could not defend himself with- 
oiii areu'.ing Teeme, .md th.at he could not and 
would not do. lie must be silent, and wait with 
wh.it p.itience he could command for the conclu¬ 
sion ol the adventure. 

bite was gone ; that was clc.ar ; and he must set 
himself to discover in what direction she had 
tin lied. 

.She did not g.o by the sea, because there was 
no boat ; and if she b.id gone by land, it would 
lie an e.isy thing to overt.tke her ; but how was 
It possible to discover the route she had taken?- 
There weie no rekitions to whom she would 
';i ■ ; rind she h.id left not the least trace of her 
course. 

It was a bewildering position, but once satisfied 
tli.it she It.id not wilfully given her life to the sea— 
he argued himself into that belief with a dogged 
persistency, which indicated the trembling fears 
linking behind it—he was dis|)osed to regard her 
dis.ippe.ir.ince as a mere outburst of petulance, 
and he felt sure tliat .she would return by-and-by. 

Before Ailie he displayed no emotion except 
what niiglil be seen in the white face and quivering 
lips. But in Ins heart the struggle was terrible 
between his passion as a mere man and his senje 
of duty, reveivnce, and subiiiission as a minister, 
lie was trying h.ard to find the true path in this 
d.irkncss wliicli had fallen upon him. His wife 
had done wrong, and he w'as angry with her; but 
at the same time he felt that he, too, had failed. 
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He was eager to discover in what, so that he might 
make all the atonement in his power. Still his 
heart felt cold and hard. 

He had to write to a neighbouring clergyman, to 
ask him to officiate in his stead on the following 
day, for he thought himself quite unfitted to ad¬ 
minister the Sacrament in his present mood. Open¬ 
ing his desk to take out paper, he saw the rough 
sketch he had made of Grace and Tccnie in the 
garden at Craigburn, on the occasion of ihc first 
visit there with his betrothed. Then the old feel¬ 
ing of tender love came back to him and helped 
him. 

Tcenie’s face seemed to be full of yearning and 
doubt; Grace’s calm, and pathetically beautiful. 
He remembered the happiness he had experienced 
when he saw that those two were friends ; and his 
thoughts travelled on to the day on which they had 
come up to inspect Drumliemount. He recalled 
the sweet promises they h.ad exchanged, the bright 
hopes and dauntless faith which had inspired him. 
And now !—those bubbles were very beautiful, and 
their existence very brief. 

“Ah, my poor lass!” he said, his eyes fi.xed 
dreamily on the sketch ; “ you t.innot know how 
much I loved you, or you woidd not have left me. 
You cannot guess how much my life was bound up 
in yours, or you would have forgiven me my sins 
against you, and tried to help me to accomplish 
some little part of my ambitious dream. .So you 
would have made me a better m.an, and made me 
love you more. Hut the dieams were only dreams, 
and the reality is this 1 ” 

He glanced round Ihe room, in which furniture 
and books lying in confusion assumed to his fancy 
an air of desolation. He put the sketch away 
tenderly, and yet as if he could not bear the sight 
of it. He felt that it would do him good if his 
eyes would run with tears. But they were quite 
■dry. 

He looked back and saw what a little liciglit he 
had gained in the great woik which he had set before 
himself to accomplish. He looked forward and 
saw the hills rise, height over height, until the goal 
was lost in the silver clouds of summer; so 
utterly beyond his reach, that it seemed as if there 
were nothing forjtim to do but look upw.ard yearn¬ 
ing, and die. 

But this was the wicked prompting of despair— 
it was weak and contemptible. There was some¬ 
thing better to do than yield to this weakness ; he 
was bound to accept humbly and bravely the fate 
which was given to him, and strive earnestly to do 
what was right and best under the circumstances, 
no matter what pain it cost him. He would try to 
do that. 

He examined the bed-room : she had not taken 
any extra clothes with her. He looked into a 
drawer where they kept small sums of money : she 


had not apparently taken any with her. Then she 
had not gone far, and she must travel on foot, 
or borrow a vehicle from some one who knew 
them. 

In that case they w'ould soon trace her. 

He tried to fancy in what position she had been 
standing in the room ; then how she had descended 
to the ground floor. He followed the steps, and 
suddenly he remembered th-at low sob at his door. 
IIIS pulse quickened to pain in the bitterness of 
cli.agrin that he had not sprung up and saved hci. 
Wh It fiend of evil luimoiirhad kept him in his seat 
at th.al monient ? The .sob echoed in his brain ; 
he saw her with h.uids stretched towards him, 
pleading for |)ily and forgiveness ; he had been 
silent, and she f.ided away into the mist. 

“ That is the true irony of fate— when it is busiest 
we arc blindest,” he muttered ; “ God knows what 
mad act she may have been tempted to per¬ 
petrate, thinking my lieart was changed towards 
her.” 

The cold sense of uneb lined fear again extin- 
guislud ail angry thoughts regarding her. 

At the door he encountciecl the Laird, who had 
been for the last five minutes listening to Ailic’s 
desc.iiption of the cidamity which had befallen 
them. 

The Laird was neat and spruce as usual, but the 
crows’-fcct weic more distinctly marked than they 
had been a few months ago, and any one seeing 
him now would liave been able to make a near 
guess at his actual age. 

“ .So,” he said, his h.rnds clasped behind him on 
the knob of his riding-whip, which he swung be¬ 
tween his legs as he spoke, “ So, the honey is all 
eaten, and there’s only the bitter wax left in the 
hive. This is an admirable comment upon your 
grand contempt for my worldly and selfish counsels 
— as you called them.” 

“ You counselled wisely, father, according to 
your view of things ; I tried to act honestly, ac¬ 
cording to mine. 1 liave not repented—Teenie 
was a good wife.” 

“ Who the devil said she wasn’t ? 1 think she 
was a splendid lass, and she would have made any 
man’s home bright and pleasant, if he only gave 
her a fair chance. You cannot have done that.” 

“ 1 tried.” 

“ But trying is not enough—we must do. I am 
vexed about this squabble; I like Teenie—why, 
her pretty ways almost persuaded me that it was 
worth while losing an old family home in order to 
learn what real affection was; and she showed it to 
me, whom she had no reason to value much. What 
have you been doing to drive her away ? ” 

“I cannot tell—1 do not even know how the 
quarrel began ; but there were bitter words—the 
fault is mine.” 

The Laird looked at him curiously, and observed 
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the restraint he placed upon himself, and the an¬ 
guish he was suffering. 

Then holding out his hand— 

“Wattie, my lad, you’re down: I won’t strike. 
I’m ghd you are so ready to take the blame to 
yourself. That’s right; and now we'll find the run¬ 
away, and give her a' sound rating for frightening 
us all.” 

Walter grasped the offered hand warmly. The 
two men had never thoroughly sympathised with 
each other until that moment. They were drawn 
closer together than ever before, and they seemed 
to understand each other better. 

The circumstances of the disappearance were 
e-xplained. 

“It is a puzde to know where to look for her,” 
s.aid Dahnahoy, “ but you take the horse, and make 
a circuit northward ; I’ll take the gig, and go south¬ 
ward. We .'ire sure to find somebody on the road 
who has seen her. What was the colour of her 
clo.ak 

“ Dark grey.’’ 

“ That's not very distinguishing. Do you know 
what she had on her head 

‘‘ A Leghorn hat, I believe, with a blue ribbon.” 

“That’s better. Now off you go—we’ll soon find 
her. She must take the ro.id somewhere, and there 
are only about a dozen roads for her to choose 
from. I’ll get a gig at the mn, instead of going 
back to Dalmahoy ; aiul, I say, you'd better tell 
the womcn-folk here to hold their tongues, for the 
fewer who know of this business, the more com¬ 
fortable it will be for Teenie when she comes 
back.” 

Walter saw the force of that suggestion ; indeed, 
one of the many disturbing thoughts roused by this 
escapade of Teenie, was that of the scandal'which 
would spread throughout the countyc “The 
minister’s wife run awa’! —aye, sirs, but it’s a queer 
world.” 

He dreaded hearing that cxclam.ition, although 
at first, in his anxiety to lind her, he had been 
disposed to brave it. but now, for her sake, he 
saw that it was best to keep the adventure as quiet 
as possible. 

He arranged with Ailie to take the letter to the 
clergyman whose friendly help he had asked for 
the following day ; and he left a note for (Irace, in 
the event of her calling during his absence. 

Then he set out upon his sad journey. He took 
the old coach-road first, and the licet foot of the 
horse was very slow to his e.ager spirit. He reached 
over the neck of the animal, as if that would bring 
him the sooner to his object. 

He drew up beside a stonebreaker, who was busy 
at work in a hollow by the roadside. 

“ Were you out early this morning, my man i ” 

The man dropped his long-shafted hammer, and 
took off his goggles to have a good look at his 


questioner, whom he recognised, for it was only 
about ten miles from Row.andcn. 

“ Aye, I was out at six.” 

“ Many folk passed this way ?” 

“ Oo, aye, plenty folk; there was Brunton’s 
cattleman; and thjre was a drove o’ sheep, with 
the shepherd and twa dogs ; and now there’s 
j-ourscl’.” 

“ You did not see any—womenfolk ? ” 

“ Never a petticoat, and there’s no ane like to 
pass without me seeing it. But there was twq 
strapping queans passed yesterday wi’ their kists in 
a cart, flitting from Broomicknowe.” 

“ Thank you.” 

“ Oo, you’re walcome.’’ 

He passed on, up to farmer Brunton’s, where his 
inquiries met with tlie same result. Then he cut 
across country, pursued his search in a number of 
surrounding villages, visited Strange farmhouses, 
and inquired at the cots of the labourers. Occa¬ 
sionally he found a woman at home in the cottages, 
who, after the first shyness and doubt as to the 
object of the inquirer, became loquacious enough 
about everything that had happened during the 
p.ist fortnight—how the “clocking” hen had 
brought forth thirteen ducks, and was “rale proud 
o’ the decking ; ” how the sow’s litter was likely to 
do weel ; and how the cow had calved in the 
middle of the night, and nearly died. But gene¬ 
rally he found in the cots only the bairns, whose 
parents were out at work, whilst the household was 
left under the charge of a chubby matron of eight 
or ten years. 

The result was the same in every instance: he 
obtained not the least hint about Teenie. 

The day passed irtto gloaming, gloaming into 
night, and still he was appparently as far as eter 
from the object of his quest. 

There was a curious stillness in the atmosphere, 
as if portending another storm. The occasional 
chirp of birds, the call of a man to his horses as he led 
them home, or a brief snatch of a milkmaid’s song, 
mellowed and endowed with peculiar charm by* 
jilace and time, .were the only sounds which broke 
upon the quietude of the evening. There was a 
melancholy feeling inspired in him by this awful 
stillness of nature. As the shadows darkened upon 
them, the mighty mountains impressed him with a 
sense of eerie solitude and grandeur. The white 
mist creeping slowly over all, enshrouding hills, 
trees, and houses, filled him with sad thoughts. 
But it was the strange stillness which affected him 
most; it formed such a bitter contrast to the storm 
raging within his breast. 

He had worn out the horse, and he was obliged 
to turn ^meward, sick at heart, fagged out, and 
trembling at the rapid growth of his fears for 
Tecnie’s safety. 

END OF CHAPTER THE FORTV-SBCOND. 
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AN OLD TALE OF TERROR. 

IN TWO CIlAPTIiKS.--CHAPTP:R THE FIRST. 


S /®W®iiS'''iN.thc year 1756, war broke out with 
France, and poor Admiral Lyng, acting 
feebly and irresolutely against the Mar¬ 
quis de la Gassiloniere, at Minore.a, to 
appease the natives, and save an un¬ 
successful and tottering ministry, was 
shot the year after on his own quarter¬ 
deck. The same autumn our intrepid 
ally, Frederick of Trussia, seized Saxony 
by the throat, poured his tr.impling in- 
,Y " fantry into the Itohcmian gorges, and 

pounded the Austrians and Croats soundly’at 
Losnitz. 

Brave, pig-headed Braddock’s defeat the year 
before from the Indians at Fort du Quesne had 
been followed by other repulses in America. In 
India, too, our st.ir seemed on the wane, in spite of 
Clive's genius and the recent victories in the Car¬ 
natic. Our rise in India h.id been the growth of 
the oak and the aloe, not of the gourd or of the 
fungus. Twenty years befotc the Restoration, our 
hardy adventurous merch.ints had obtained leave 
of the Mogul of Delhi to build an unfortified factory 
on the bank of the Hooghly, having before th.it harl 
a settlement at Surat as early as the time of J.imes 
the First. Thirty sickly soldiers wcie all th.it were 
allowed to fire s.alutcs and escort the English 
agents to the Mogul capital. But wo gicw. and 
threw our branches, that took root like those of the 
spreading banyan-tree. The year Willi.mi came 


Philistines. No matter to our thrifty traders, blue 
with indigo and dusty-white with cotton fluff, 
whether Nadir Shah and the Persians sacked 
Delhi, and carried off a thousand sullen camels 
and patient elephants, nine millions of coin, the 
glistening Peacock throne, and hundreds of bullock- 
w.igoiis full of plate. The Bengal silks that morn¬ 
ing were just as glossy under their nimble fingers ; 
the red lines in their ledgers ruled with the usual 
accuracy. .More sorrow to them if a bag of rupees 
Iiad miscarried on its way from Raneegungc, or even 
a wrong invoice come by the last vessel that passed 
.Sangir Isl.ind. Tliere must be a bound to human 
sympathies— tlic' bounds to the sympathies of 
Clive’s fellow-writers were the walls ’ df< their 
counting-houses. They did their duty there; let 
the Mogul or the Persian sit on the Peacock 
throne. 

These details, dull as they are, are neecssary as 
a prelude to the story of the cruelties of the Bkack 
Hole. In 1756 the .Soubahdar or Satr.ap of Delhi, 
Aliverdi, who had ruled with .ibilily over the pro¬ 
vinces of Bengal, B.ihar, .ind Orissa, died, as even 
s.iti.ips do, ami his gwandson Bouraj-ad-Dowlah 
reigned in his stead. The venom “sweltering 
got ; ■’ tlie poison of jealous)-, fe.ar, and hatred long 
concciitr.rling .igainst the l-inglish intruders, whose 
energy .uul lionesly were a st.inding rcpro.ach to 
JCistcrn volujitu.u les and scoundrels, .and whose 
honest jinde nould brook no affront, now broke 


from Holland, and brought ns liberty m his un- forth, east abioad as a simoom of a tyrant’s rage, 
genial Dutch w.ay, the English settled anotlu r This Sour.ij - ad-Dowl.ih was a true Hindoo— 
factory at Loota-mutty, and the great Amungzebe cowardly and passioiuatc, mean and cruel, sus- 
granted them various well-paid for privileges. At pieious, ambitious, and revengeful. No longer to 
this time the Ganges was .all but abandoned by our be bound in by petty doubts and fears, he deter- 
traders, and .Madras seemed now llie magnet for | mined to sweep these Jvnghsh, these Fcringlices, 
our ships. This diversion was fortunate fo;- us, for ' into the Ganges. The old tree was jealous of the 


'it gave us a fresh point of radiating growth. The j 
Indian's weakness w.as our opiiortiinity. In i6y6 | 
(towards the close of William's nign), the N.ibob, 
beset by rebel Raj.ihs, permitted the foreign mer¬ 
chants to fortify themselves—Duteh, Fiench, and j 
English. In 1693 the Iengli-.li purchased the 
land of Calcutta (a mere vilkige walled by jungle) 
of the native Zemindar, .-ind the town began to 
grow, and the magazines to fill with sugar, opium, 
indigo, cotton, and silk, in spite of the Soubahdar’s 
suspicious jealousy. In 1717 the company (char¬ 
tered in 1600) obtained from the Groat Mogul 
exemption from customs, an exemption which no 
other nation, and not even the native merchants, 
could obtain. 

So we went on growing as Samson grew, unob- 
icrved, till he arose in Ibis strength and smote the 


vigriruus young sapling that was to replace it: the 
wolf always finds it easy to pick a quarrel w-ith 
the l.imb. The taking of Glieri.ali, near Bombay, the 
victory of Clive in the Carnatic, and the luxuriant 
growth of C.ilcutta iverc the real reasons for his 
rage. His diplomatic pretexts were—the abuse of 
the “ Diistuch,’’ or cxoi'aptiou of duty privilege, by 
smuggling Indian and other goods under English 
seals and br.mds ; the refusal to deliver up a ricli 
refugee and his treasure ; and, lastly, a less un¬ 
reasonable compl.iint ag.iinst Governor Drake, who 
had unjustly imprisoned a wealthy Gentoo mer¬ 
chant named (hnycliund. 

The English were stubborn (they sometimes are). 
They never think they can be beaten ; worst of all, 
as a celebrated French gcner.il once observed, they 
actually don’t know when thej- arc. Our merchant.s 
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obtained their privileges from Delhi, and paid for 
them there. Souraj-ad-Dowlah, swift as Orientals 
are when they once rouse themselves from their 
couches, rapidly assembled an army of fifty 
thousand of his dusky subjects, and leaped like 
a hungry tiger upon Calcutta. 'I'he tyrant, in his 
palanquin, led on a fierce crowd of spearmen, and 
matchlock-mcn, and half-wild horsemen, whose 
calabash drums and clashing cymb.ds were heard 
sounding one June morning across the rice-fields 
and among the palm-groves of Cossipoor. 

The city of palaces was but a poor place at this 
time—a mere cluster of brick stores, w'hitc mer¬ 
chants’ houses, and bamboo huts ; one or two 
pagodas where Chowringhcc now is; no esplanade 
— no stately Government House - no cathedr.d. 
On the river, no forests of masts, but .i few Ar.ib, 
llengalee, and Chittagong ve.ssrls ; from the walls 
of the fort, ,a view across the plain; of nothing but 
rice-fields and plantations of cocoa-p.ilms. The 
houses, deserted as the Knglish soldiers fell back 
by various avenues through the brick bazaars and 
verandah shops of the Durumtoll.ih and Cosstollah, 
were just such houses as are to be seen in Calcutt.i 
now—the white-washed rooms, aii7 and lofty, 
fanned by winnowing punkahs ; the walls white, the 
doors matted, the furniture scanty ; the bedsveded 
with mosquito-curt.ains ; od lamps at the sides of 
the rooms. 

The hurry and confusion in the f.ictory can well 
he imagined; the mace-bearers, .ind palanquin- 
bearers, and w.alcr-coolies, ;ind toicb-rarricrs one 
by one deserting; soldiers r.nat. hiug up hasty 
bargains of rice and pulse from the native shops ; 
others driving cattle into the fort ; aitdlerymon 
piling shot in heaps, or dragging cannon to com¬ 
mand the different approac lies. .St.iid, precise men, 
clerks and writers of the factory, punctilious and 
old-fashioned as Dominie .Sampson' liimsel'", have 
muskets forced into their hands, aud aic placed as 
sentries on the rnmp.vrts. Imagine them, in their 
cocked hats and square-cut co.its, v.ishing lliem- 
sclves safe back in .Mincing Lane, on the lirooiuie- 
law, or in the quiet Ijirmnigham counting-house. 
Chests of treasure arc being removed to the ships 
in the Ilooghly—-that ro.ad to kiiglaiid is at lo.ist 
still open ; for the English emiuve in Inili.i seems 
now melting like snow. The soldiers (stolid men, 
in the cumbrous, awkward dress of the (du.irds 
whom Hogarth sketched ns they marched to 
Finchley—rough fellows, with ronical bmss pl.itcd 
hats and enormous splatterdashes) began to lose 
heart when they saw that the governor first 
wavered and then despaired. Mr. Ilohyell, as 
every one knew, was the only hope left. He was 
g.raA C, firm, and stable as ever, and the mere look 
of him was more comfort to the men than two Fort 
Williams. 

The bulk of the men were losing heart, and 
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a v.aguc fear w.as making them ready for a mad, 
selfish, cruel stampede in any direction, so it were 
.away from the enemy. « • 

Meanwhile the ravening .Souraj had pushed 
on with such speed, th.it many of his men had 
fallen dead from heat and f.itigue ; and now his 
swordsmen shook tBeir banneis and clashed their 
sliiclds within the city, and closed in upon the fort, 
where all the English had now taken refuge. The 
governor had no heart to brave fifty thousand 
matchlocks with three or four hundred bayonets 
and half a dozen cannon. The spirit of Lconid.is 
w.as not in him, and he kept his timid eye fixed on 
the river and the English ships. He did not 
pretend to be a hero, and .Sour.aj-.ad-DowLah h.ad 
been heard to threaten to draw his sabre across his 
throat when tlie fori gales once g.avc way. Those 
are just the sort of promises tyrants generally do 
keep. 

At two in llio morning Governor Drake called a 
hurried council of war, to which all the private 
soldiers and Sepoys were admitted. There was 
much confused discussion as to whether they 
should retreat that night to the ships in the river, 
or shoukl struggle on for another day. No de¬ 
termination w.is come to, and the more resolute 
considered the retu at as defen ed till after another 
d.iy’s fighting. 'Fherc would be still .a few more 
shots plunged among the lurfi-in i, and that consoled 
t'lc stauncher men who wanted to have a blow for 
it yet, 

Fresli fury in the enemy's lire, more b.arbaric 
cl.iiuour below the walls, indicated' .in approaching 
storm. JUit the bulk of the eninp.iiiy’s servants and 
the many members of the council had no thought 
hut of flight before jt was too late. They preferred 
tlgliting another ci.iy—a da\' of their own choosing, 
by twos and threes the men stole away to the 
ships. It w.is suddenly reinenibered with alarm 
tli.il .1 company ol mihti.i scut to guard the women 
to the ships had never rttunied. The fact seemed 
to realise the d.inger .u seen from the outside. 
The governor slunk away without a word to a boat . 
that lay at the whaif. U w.is an example that it 
was a duty to follow. The military commandant 
and his friends joined him at the river’s side. 

The garrison was cnr.iged at this cowardly deser¬ 
tion. All was cl.iinniir and tumult, till at last Mr. 
I’e.irkcs, the oldest member of the council in the 
fort, resigned hi.s right of seniority to Mr. Holwell, 
and th.it grave, steadfist man now took the chief 
command. His foree consisted of about two hun¬ 
dred mHitia-meii and soldiers. There was no 
room for more deseition, so I-Iohvell instantly 
ordered the g.ate leading to tlie river to be 
locked, to prevent more men creeping .away to 
the boats, which were returning one by one to the 
wharf. 

A retreat was, after all, the rourse that should 
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hav^e been pursued, but it should have been a brave, 
orderly, systematic retreat, with covering parties, 
order, precision, and proper leaders. Souraj-ad- 
Dowlah, hearing of Mr. Holwell’s determination to 
resist, made sure that the desire to preserve some 
vast hidden treasure had led him to this desperate 
resolution. ‘ 

The Eastern tyrant little knew how strong is an 
Englishman’s sense ol duty. 

The turbaned men pressed wall and bastion with 
untiring ferocity. The hopeless garrison now sig¬ 
nalled to the boats. One vessel, however, having 
struck on a sand-bank, no other ships again ven¬ 
tured near the wharf. As a last resource, on June 
the 20th, Mr. Holwcll, still firm and c.ilm, throw a 
letter from the ramparts, offering to capitul.itc ; 
many men having been killed by the balls of the 
Indian matchlocks, and the residue having lost 
all heart when their companions deserted them. 
Encouraged by this sign of a weak defence, 
the Sourajah’s men made a fierce but incffectu.il I 
attack with all their force, and then hoisted a fi.ij; 
of truce. ♦ 

This was answered readily from the fort. A p.irley 
ensued, but before the terms of surrender could be 
agreed upon, the enemy treacherously forced open 
a gate, and took possession of the place a little 
before six o’clock in the evening. 

Leech, the smith and parish clerk of the company, 
fled as the enemy entered. The one hundrecl .ind 
forty-four men remaining were t.iken prisoners. 
The Sourajah and his chief officers entered the 
fort in triumph, and seated themselves in con¬ 
temptuous state in the principal apartment of the 
factory, having first given orders to search for the 
supposed treasure. Before seven o’clock, Mr. 
Holwell was thrice sent for and examined by the 
Viceroy. 

The tyrant expressed violent resentment at the 
great presumption of the English in resisting him, 
and evidenced ch.agrin at the emptiness of the 
treasury; and, somewhat softened at the third 
conference, the conqueror dismissed the English 
chief (as he called him), assuring him on the word 
of a soldier that he should suffer no harm, neither 
he nor his people. Mr. Holwell, on his return to 
his terrified companions, found them in custody of 
a strong guard of Moorish and Hindoo soldiers, 
under command of jemetdars (or sergeants). 

They were thrust into the Black I foie, oi common 
dungeon of the fort—a detached building at the 
southernmost end of the barrack. It was a dark 
room, about eighteen feet square, closely liemmcd 
in by high buildings on the noith, east, and south 
sides, and opening only on the west, and there on 
to a passage into which its two strongly-barred 
windows looked. The prisoners were at first 
ordered under th’e Piazza, and here Mr. Holwell, 
overwhelmed with heat, took off his coat and waist¬ 


coat, the latter of which was instantly stolen by one 
of the Moorish guard. Flames now broke out in 
the factory on.both sides of them, and the frightened 
men, beginning to augur evif, concluded they were 
placed there purposely to be suffocated; but Mr. 
Holwell, going to the guard, discovered they were 
searching for a safe prison ir. which the accursed 
infidels could be shut for the night. At this crisis. 
Leech, the clerk, returned, and offered to help 
Holwcll, who had done him service, to escape by 
away he had discovered. Mr. Holwell, a true 
man, urged Leech to fly, and refused to desert his 
friends. 

Leech then s.it down with them, and said that 
he should live and die with Mr. Holwcll. Soon 
after this heroic resolution, the guard appeared 
with torches, and ordered the prisoners into the 
barracks, into which they went cheerfully, hoping 
for a quiet sleep. But once within, the Moors 
presented their guns, and forced them into the 
Black Hole. Only the soldiers knew the nature of 
the place, or they would at once have gone frantic 
with despair, and, rushing on the guards, have 
been cut to de.ith by their scimitars. The hundred 
and forty-six men entered this abode of death, and 
with them one unhappy woman, the wife of a naval 
officer n.inied Carey, who had refused to leave her 
liusband and fly to the boats. In this herd of 
prisoners, driven forward by clubs and swords, 
there were English, Dutch, Moors, and Portuguese, 
all worn out by watching and fighting, and some 
mort.illy nouiuled. Mr. Holwell, one of the first to 
enter, thoughtful as usual, took possession of the 
wirulow nearest the door, and placed beside him 
Mr. Coles and Mr. .Scott, two wounded ensigns. 
Mr. B.iillie, of the council, and several gentlemen 
of the factory, were behind him, eager for air. The 
rest rushed wildly into the further part of the 
room. . 

It was now about eight o’clock, and the evening 
unusually close .and sultry. No breeze came 
through the windows, and the air within neither 
circul.ited nor was ch.anged. As soon as the 
door was barred, the horror began. Death was 
moving among them, and Thirst his executioner. 
The weaker in mind and body and the wounded 
gave way to paroxysms of despair, rage, and 
terror. 

They rushed ;it the door like madmen, afid tried 
to tear it down ; but it opened inwards, and after 
working till their hands bled, they lost all hope of 
loosening its hold. Mr. Holwell at the window, 
suffering less than the others, and upheld by a 
sense of duty, exhorted his fellow-suflbrers to 
greater fortitude and composure, and to keep their 
minds and bodies as quiet as possible, if they 
hoped to survive till the morning, when they would 
be certainly released. 

END or CHAPTER THE KIRST. 
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MIZPAH. 

IN TWO CHArTIiRS.-CTIAPTF.R THE ITK^T. 



“a BAMCKT ok ferns on her KNKIi.” 




if" T VENING in the island of Jersey, and the sun 
jJ j already set. A wash of pure carmine in the 
western sky ; a nlm of whitish haze in the 
grassy bottom of a long valley scooped out between 
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steep wooded hills. Rising out of the haze, a sort of 
natural embankment like a bridge, dividing the 
valley in two, and separating Maitre le Gaye’s half 
from Maitre somebody elsc’s. Barely indicated in 
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scpian shadous, a rough, strong path, dug out of 
the lulls, ibowered in trees, and leading down to the 
euibankraent. This cinbanknicnt in shadow too, 
beneath the fringe on either side of loftj' elms, green, 
leafy, beautiful in summer glory, and tipped with cad¬ 
mium gold on every topmost twig. Hanging some¬ 
what perilously over one edge of the bank, a fallen 
trunk ; and resting upon it, a woman, young, beamy- 
eyed and beautiful; her feet buried in a tuft of 
Guernsey daisies, gleaming like white star.s in the 
foreground; the tall stem of a fox-glove, heavy with 
pendant bells of dusky shaded pink, pricking in 
her loose waving hair ; a basket of ferns on ber 
knee; her white, round hands clasped over the 
fragrant burden, and partly hiilden in dainty eme¬ 
rald fronds ; her ej es b.df hidden too beneath tli'e 
cream-white lids, and long curved l.ishe.s, which 
rest on a check as rosy and purely soft as an 
infant’s. In the background,a stung of niild-c)ed 
cows, patched with brown and white, and driven by 
a girl in white Brittany c.'p and short skirt, down 
among the ferns and blackberry-bushes of the hill¬ 
side path. A bird chirruping in the elm-tree. 
Now and then the b.irk of a dog from .some distant 
farm. Over both, the voice of the caltlc-giil singing ■ 
in the summer twilight—• 

“ * (Jue veiU (lire (-(“t aindiir?* 

Dit JtMiMi .1 Jtauui-ton.” 

So scraps of the reb.iin float np on the soft 
summer air, while hlizpah le Teuillc sits wait¬ 
ing on the old tree - timil; Below, ihe brook 
babbles over the stones, ;ind liogs gur.;Ie .iniong 
the long grass and w.iicr - lu.shes. ,\ grey wood- 
beetle comes out on the log, and trots ki- 
surely .along, making a great piece of work ovei 
every little hillock of ciusty yellow lichen, or red- 
tipped moss. Two dissipated linnets iliitter twitter¬ 
ing among the branches overiie.ul, instead of going 
home to roost. Then a small brown li/arj puls 
out his head from a hole m the b.ink, and begins to 
leisurely ascend the log. It has a slow, sanctilied air, 
this lizard, as if it were thinking of nothing more 
sublunary than a prayer meeting ; 1ml li.apjicnmg 
to meet the gadding wood-beetle, it stops short, and 
devours him in a solemn self - abnegatory way, 
much like some human I’liariscc. 

Mizpah sits still and waits. 

By-and-by there is a sound of footsteps lixmip- 
ing over the stones down the hill-jiath. Out of the 
shadows comes the figure qf a man : a inaa before 
whom Mizpah rises, letting basket and feins fall 
unheeded to her feet: a man who catches her 
hands in his, and holds her with a passionate force— 
a smothered, Cjuivering cry, as of one who has waited 
long for this meeting, and hungered for it mightily. 

It is some seconds before he hears what Mizpah 
is saying, some seconds before any words arc intel¬ 
ligible between the girl’s heavy, panting breathing, 
that sounds like sobs. 


“ Let me go, let me go,” she says twice ; and 
at last he understands, though moi'c from the 
hands striving almost desperately to free herself 
than from the parted, “ perfect lips,” from which :dl 
colour has fled. Loo.sing her a little, he puts one 
hand under the litllechin, turning it towards him,and 
says lialf-rcproaclifully-—a very loving reproach— 

“ Let you go ! Why, my d.ii ling, 1 have only just 
got jou ! Is that your greeting, Mi/p.di, after three 
yc.irs’ waiting for this one moment’’ He is going 
to kiss her as he speaks. 11 is brave blue eyes, 
and handsome face, beaided and browned under 
suns more burning than these, aie very near her 
own ; and she is only as a little bird in his hold. 
In the dc.s|n ration of the niuinenl she thrusts his 
hand away with all the strength of both hers, and 
gasps out— ‘ 

‘‘ Gerald I don’t— for Heaven’s sake don’t!—I am 
man led.” 

Then he lets her go -drops her as though shot 
to the heart by some unseen bullet ; and all the 
glad blood dies out of his face, le.aviug it ghastly in 
the twilight- even more ghastly than that while 
d.usy f.iec which a moment before was hidden 
ag.unst his heart. 

Thcic is no word spoken for a moment. Only 
the brook babbles among the rushes, and far 
,uvay the c.ittle-giil’s song lings above the sha¬ 
dows— 

“ ‘ I’ni. Ill i mif, i,\ St loi cjue j’.iimc,* 

Uit JcAiiot A Jc.iuiieion.” 

With a sound like .1 long gasping sob, with the 
voice holloiv and broken of a dying man, he asks at 
last- 

“ .Mizpah, what are you sa) ing 

‘‘ Tile truth,” she answers, forcing her voice to 
ste.idincss, forcing back tlic tears burning in her 
eves, the agony striving for utterance in her 
heart. ‘‘1 am married— tnurricii —do you hear, 
Gerald six months ago. 1 dared not write it to 
)Ou ; but it IS true.” 

Her voice soumls harsh, almost cruel. Looking 
at her, llie pain bring.s a tinge of dull red to his face. 

Married !" he says slowly. “ It—it cannot be 
true. And your promise to me ? ” 

“ Broken,” she answers almost fiercely, but her 
limbs are shaking like an aspen-leaf. “ Gerald, 1 
have told you. For Heaven’s sake, go away now 
and forget me. I am not worth remembering— 
not worth grieving for, or sighing over.” 

He does not believe it. Looking into that fair 
young face, and blue innocent eyes, it would be 
difficult. Almost piteously he tells her so, beg¬ 
ging some excuse, some explanation. She has 
never bid him meet her here to tell him, after three 
years’ waiting, that she is utterly false and worth¬ 
less—nothing more I 

“What is the good of more?” she asks, her 
voice dead now with a sort of weary despair. “ To 
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have been false is cnoujjh. Would excuses make it 
better? I would not have met you at all if I had 
been braver—more unselfish. 1 ousht lo have 
written ; and I tried, but —1 could not." 

‘■I do not wonder at it,” he breaks in h.srshly. 

“ You were not cold-blooded enough for th.U, it 
seems.” 

“ It would have been better,” she answers, flinch¬ 
ing under his tone ; •' it would h.ive siiaiwl you 
pain ; and since 1 could not receive you in my 
husband’s house, 1 doubt if I .should h.ive met you 
here." 1 

“And why?” i 

“ He might be angry.” | 

“Angry ! Who has the bettor right to be angry, ■ 
he or I ? Mizpah, do jou love this m.in, or .ire ^ 
you afraid of him ? Ily Heaven 1 believe >ou .ire, 
and that you were forced into thi.s treacher) !” i 

He would have caught her hands, but she dr.iws I 
back, whiter than c\ er. j 

“ No one forced me, and I am not afraid I'f h.im. 
He is most kind and loveable---Oh, Gcr.ild!’’ '.is j 
he interrupts by an o.nth wrung from him in sheer j 
despciation) “for He.tien's sake—for pit\'.s s.ike i 
go! What talking can undo the wrong th.illias ! 
been done you? 1 only as!: \ou to fo'g'-t me, i 


nothing more ; not ' -.’en f irgivencss unless -unl('s> 
when you aie hapjiy w n some one more worthy 
of you, >ou may care— -” 

“ AVt'iv.-'” he breaks in, crushing her faltering 
voice with the bl.izc of scorn in,his honest eyes , 
“not if I were d^ing would 1 forgive you : you who 
h.ive deceived me for so lung, and brought nie 
back across the wide Atl.intic to find you ma]ii,.d 
to another —f.dse to me. Forgive you! No, but I 
forgive your luish.uul.’’ 

'1 he crimson h.is f.ided out of the sky. The gold 
is de.id upon the tiec-tops. Long grey shadow 
flual up from the valley. A faint, whitish mist is 
building an imp.ilpalile w.all between those two, 
once so ne.ir, now so wide apart. Even the birds 
are gone to roost, and the gay refrain of “ jeanot 
.ukI Jeanneton” lias ceased to echo among the 

lulls.’ 

'rlien (Icrald D.icros goes too. Without another 
wold, williout a hist gl.mcc at the girl who has 
wronged him, he turns fiom her, and stride: 
aw.iy ainon;; the trees. Only one little star peep¬ 
ing thiough the dusky blue above sees Mizpah’s 
•igony of weeping a-,, with face hidden in her hands 
she returns to her husband’s house—alone. 


' r i I’K T an r ik*- r. 


A CURIOUS COFFEE-HOUSE. 


all the ijueer w.iys by which 
>i'en have immortalised their 
"'^c's, there ,ue not many 
^ r%\ w’hieh a 

certain Mr. Lloyd aiipe.irs to 
have done it, and to h.ive 
done it most effeetu.dly. 

' Little or nothing is known 
f'l this worthy, esce-pt tli.il 
some time diiriug the hist 
Century ho kept .i eoffec- 
housc in or near Abchurch Lane ; and as he 




a siifticicnt inducement to undertake its agency, 
wjihoiit any oilier remuneration whatever. So 
cuiiously h.is the n.imc of the lucky coffee-house 
keeper come to be identified with shipping interests, 
that It has in m.iny insUnces been adopted by 
v.irious Contlnenl.il associations; while it is said 
that lliere are still iieople who believe that he is the 
gre.it poU'iit.itc in sliippmg matters, and who oc- 
i.isionally write to “ M. Lloyd, Londres.” 

There aie at the jiresent lime two distinct 
associations known .as Lloyd’s, both of them hav¬ 
ing their head-quarters in London, and within a 


had the goyd fortune to be largely )).itronised by ' few yards of < ach other. 

ship-owners and ca|it.iiiis, “ Lloyd’s Cuu'ic-liouse,” I The one with winch the general public are, 
or the abbreviated “ Lloyd’s,’’ came in course of I perli.iiis, most familiar, is that to winch reference 
time to be the recognised rendezvous for .ill who is m.ule when .a vessel is said to be Al at Lloyd’s, 
were in any w.ay interested in sliip])ing matteis. ! This .issociation, named Lloyd’s Register of Ship- 
Mr. Lloyd died nobody knows cx.ictly when, and | ping, and the offices of which .arc in White Lion 
his coffee-house hashing since dis.appearcd; but lius | Court, Cornhill, wms lounded in 1834, simply and 
name still shines out in letters of brass at the solely “ fur tlie purpose of obtaining a faithful and 
eastern end of the Roy.tl Exchange, and is f.imi- accurate cl.issific.iiion of the mercantile ship- 
liarly known in the uti^ermusl ends of the e.uth. ping of the United Kingdom, and of the foreign 
The association which origin.itcd beneath his roof vessels tr.uliug thereto.” The original constitution 
has developed into an organisation having its agents of it has remained without material alteration till 
and representatives in every seaport of any pre- the present time. There is a committee for the 
tensions tbrouglioiit the world, and has acquired general management of atfairs ; there is a sub- 
such importance th.it the advantages to be derived committee, appointed by them, for the actual work 
from an official connection with it arc found to be of classifying ships ; and there is a large staff of 
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surveyors, whose duty it is to inspect vessels, and 
to furnish the committee > 'ith such reports as will 
enable them to assign each a character. 

The details of this classification would probably 
have but little interest for the general reader. It 
will be suflficient to state that tho- letters A. Ai, E, 
etc., which are’ appended to the names of ships, 
indicate the soundness and- seavvorlhincss of the 
ships themselves, while the figures which follow the 
letters indicate the completeness and sufficiency of 
their equipment—their rigging, boats, anchors, etc. 
Thus a vessel which is classed A i on Lloyd’s 
Register is not only a good sound craft, but is 
thoroughly well equipped. .She stands in this class 
for a term of years depending on the materials of 
which she is built, and the quality of the workman¬ 
ship bestowed on her; and from it she falls, in the 
usual course of things, into class ‘‘A red,” for a 
period of half or two-thirds of the time she stood in 
the highest rank. From this she goes into yE ; 
thence into E, and finally into Class 1 . When she 
IS too old and cranky to be retained in this grade, 
Lloyd’s will have nothing further to do with 
her; she is an “unclassed” ship, and good for 
nothing but to be broken up. These registers arc 
printed annually, and a copy sent to every per¬ 
son who shall have become a member of the 
society by paying in an annual subscription of 
three guineas. 

The original idea, in the institution of this system 
of classification, was to supply those who insured 
vessels with reliable information respecting their 
seaworthiness. It soon appeared, however, that, to 
be classed high at Lloyd’s added materially to the 
•value of a ship ; and not only were owners found 
glad to avail themselves of these testimonials 
■to character for vessels already built, but they soon 
began to seek the supervision of ihcir surveyors 
during the progress of building. A sliip whose 
soundness has been thus guaranteed has a cross 
attached to its name on the register, and wdl 
fetch more money, and can likewise be insured at 
a lower rate, than a similar vessel without this 
distinction. 

The society was set on foot not with the view of 
making profit; indeed, there is no proprietary body 
to appropriate it. But it was established merely for 
the sake of tl^e information which it would be the 
means of affording; and fees for surveying, and 
members’ subscriptions, were fixed at rates which 
it was expected would but safely cover all ex¬ 
penses. 

The importance of the work undertaken, how- 
•ever, proved to be far greater than had been antici¬ 
pated. Some idea of the magnitude of the business 
nccomplished by the association may be gained 
from the fact that in 1873 they had upon the books 
upwards of ten thousand vessels. I'he fee for a : 
survey originally was ten guineas, but this was I 


found to be far higher than necessary, and after a 
liberal increase in the salaries of their officers, 
this charge was reduced to five guineas. Subse¬ 
quently, rates were still further modified. 

The other “ Lloyd’s ’’ may be found on the first 
floor of the Royal Exchange. Going in by the 
eastern entrance of this building, the visitor will at 
once see the illustrious name shining down upon 
him over a doorway on the right. All day long 
busy throngs are hurrying in and out; and a 
stranger is quite at liberty to pass in with the multi¬ 
tude, and mount the broad stone staircase that leads 
up into the central hall of the institution, which is 
shut in from the outer world only by a low wooden 
barrier with swinging doors. 

• Near the head of the stairs are a couple of fine 
statues; and a tablet in the wall records the bold 
and disinterested action of the Times newspaper in 
exposing a gigantic conspiracy of rogues in the year 
1841. The most conspicuous object, however, is a 
very imposing-looking individual in a gorgeous 
scarlet robe, who guards the entrance, and with the 
lungs of a Stentor shouts out, above the din and 
confusion within, the name of any one of the 
throng who may happen to be wanted. 

Only the initiated may pass this barrier ; but one 
may stand without, and see pretty nearly all that is 
to be seen of this, the oldest of the two institutions 
known the wide world over as “Lloyd’s”—an in¬ 
stitution which has been described as “a spider 
stationed in the middle of a web covering the seas, 
and of which the shipwrecked vessels are the dead 
flies.” 

.Standing without the barrier, one may see into a 
handsome saloon, with a richly decorated ceiling, 
supported on a double row of pillar.s, and with 
w.alls adorned by the arms of the association—a 
golden anchor on a blue ground. The room con¬ 
tains two enormous ledgers, -a self-registering baro¬ 
meter, and an anemometer, which marks with a 
pencil, upon a sheet of paper, the force and direc¬ 
tion of the wind at all hours of the day and night. 
There are still unmistakeable traces of the coffee¬ 
house period in the history of this institution. The 
floor, for instance, is occupied by four rows of 
tables, shut in from each other by little mahogany 
partitions, in the usual coffee-house fashion ; while, 
until a few years ago, the attendants in the room 
still answered to the name of “ waiter.” 

It is a scene of great bustle and confusion, the 
room being usually filled with a throng of people 
who buaz about apparently with the smallest pos¬ 
sible reference to anything like business. It hat 
been said, indeed, that those who come here appear 
to catch sometliing of the turmoil and restlessness 
of the element with which their speculations have 
to do. Whatever this fancy may be worth, it cer¬ 
tainly is not the place in which one might expect 
to find men engaged in transactions that more 
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than almost any others would seem to demand care¬ 
ful and deliberate consideration. Yet it is in this 
room that by far the greater part of British ship¬ 
ping insurances a.e effected, and the men sitting at 
these little enclosed tables are amongst the com¬ 
paratively small number of those who, so far as 
property is concerned, have any reason to lie 
awake at nights and quake when winds arc rough 
and seas stormy. On the whole, however, they do 
not look like men much given to quaking, and 
although many of them arc individually responsible 
for valuables at sea which, in amount, would pro¬ 
bably far eclipse the treasures, the loss of which 
placed Antonio at the mercy of Sliylock, the 
roughest of equinoctial gales does not seriously 
disturb the outward composure of the hard-headed 
“ under-writers ” of Lloyd’s. 

The insurance of a ship, unlike that of a house 
or a life, is usually undertaken by a considerable 
number of men or firms individually. There are 
companies engaged in this line of business, but by 
far the greater part of it is effected with individual 
assurers or ‘‘ under-writers,” as they arc termed. 
There appears to be no reason for tlris beyond the 
force of custom, which origin.ited at a time when 
companies for thi.s purpose were by law limit(.il to 
two, the Royal Assurance .ind the London Assur¬ 
ance. The monopoly was abolished in 1S24, but 
the practice which had sprung up in consequence 
of it survived ; and at the present time, the gi eatei 
part of m.arine insurances in London are effected 
with the men who .are to be found seated at the 
tables in this large room at Lloyd’s^ 

A trans.action iti shipping assurance is usu.ally 
carried on through a broker, by whom the premium 
to be offered is arranged with the owner or freighter 
of the vessel. Tliis being determined on, he sets 
forth on a slip of paper the particul.irs of the risk 
—the name, class, and tonnage of the ship ; the 
port she sails from, and that to which she is 
going ; the probable length of die voyage, the sum 
to be assured, the premium offered, etc. The slip 
is then sent into this large room at Lloyd's, and 
submitted to various “ under-writers.” Probably 
no one of them will assume the,whole risk. To do 
so with any approach to safety, it would be neces¬ 
sary to engage in business on a most gigantic 
scale. It is sometimes done. The hate Richard 
Thornton, it is said, would often h.avc large num¬ 
bers of vessels at sea at his sole risk ; but then he 
was not only a very wealthy man, but a notoriously 
daring speculator. It is said he has been known 
by a single scrawl of his name to insure a vessel 
for two hundred, thousand pounds. That, however, 
was a venture which very few men would c.arc 
to make, even if they had his wealth. Usually the 
responsibility of every ship insured is divided .among 
a considerable number of men. If the premium the 
broker offers is considered sufficient, one will append 


his initials to the sum of one hundred pounds on his 
slip of paper, another fifty pounds, and another 
perhaps five hundred pounds, and so on, until the 
the sum required is made up. The broker now 
draws up a formal policy of insurance, under which 
those who hav# engaged to do so write their 
names. Hence the assurers are called “ under¬ 
writers.” 

Thus, although, as a single day’s business, these 
r.athcr slolid-looking Britons will often take upon 
their broad shoulders the responsibility for many 
thousand pounds’ worth of property tossing about 
on the sea in all parts of the world, tlie risks they 
incur arc spread over so large a number of ships, 
that even after the stonnicst of weather they are 
able to go and turn over the leaves of the grc.rl 
ledger in which casualties arc recorded, at least 
with outward composure, whatever shocks the bald 
.ihrupt announcements of the fatal book may 
secretly afford. 

The second great ledger in the room records llic 
safe arrival ol ships ; and the contents of the two, 
together with all other intelligence. res[)ecling 
shipping matters, are published daily in a little sheet 
entuUal Lloyd’s List. 

Uiider-wntmg, and the collection and dissemina¬ 
tion ot shipping nows, m.ty be considered to consti¬ 
tute the whole business of the cst.tblishmcnt, though 
tlicie aie subsidiary ro.ittcrs to which the managing 
committee di votc some attention. Under certain 
cii runistances, for instance, they afford charitable 
relief to those whom disastcis at sea have placed m 
med of it. 

In rooms attached to the huge saloon arc maps 
.ind charts, and publications of every kind coiuam- 
ing anything of interest to the racmbeis of the 
society ; and there is also a large reading-room 
devoted to the use of capuins and merchants, m 
wliici) cng.igciiicnts arc usually entered into, and 
ships sold by .auction. 

'faking the two societies, “ Lloyd’s ” and ‘‘ Lloyd’s 
Register,” as they arc popularly supposed to be, 
as one great concern interested in all that per¬ 
tains to maritime aff.iirs, they constitute an 
agency such as the world has never before seen, 
and without which British commerce never could 
have attained its present proportions. At home 
there is no vessel of importance that escapes their 
vigilance, and abroad there is no spot to which the 
telegraph extends with which they are not jft fre¬ 
quent communication. There is no port which 
ships are accustomed to visit where they have not 
a pair of experienced eyes on the watch, and a 
reiirescniative ready to transmit intelligence, and to 
act on their instructions; and bherc are compara¬ 
tively few British ships wrecked in any part-of the 
world, where the members of this association do not 
step in between the owners and ruinous loss. 

George F. Mu,i.in. 
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AN 01 , 1 ) TALE OF TERROR. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS-CHAPTEK THE SECOND. 


Iasi words produced a short 
silence brolcen oifly hy the groans 
the djing. In the meantime, 
.secnig an old jcuiet- 
dar outside, who seemed to pity 
them, ho called and oficred him a 
thnus.'ind ru})ces (twohundred and 
fifty pounds) if he wouid get the 
pnsoners liivuleti and put into 
separate rooms. The nian went 
*?(/)/ tA Ptfcure an order, but 

L//' ^ returned witii a sorrowfui face,' 

and said it was impossible. Mr. 
Holwcll, thinking he wanted a higher bribe, offered 
him a l.irger sum. He returned again sadder tiian 
before. “ There’s a soul of goixlness m things 
evd,” he said, like a true slave and f.ilaiisL, as he 
saw the people at the window screaming for water. 
“ Unhappy^ people ! .Submit to ncc ssity. The 
.Soubahdar is a.sleep, and what si.ivc of us d.irc 
disturb his repose?” 

What a terrible picture of despotism, and the 
wickedness and folly of yielding to the rule of one 
man ! 

At the end of ten minutes, all tiie one hundred 
■ind forty-six men h.ad broken out into the most 
copious perspiration, and this perspir.ilion was 
followed by an intolerable and maddening tliirsl, so 
'xlrcme, that the man next Mr. lloiwell was siyr 
porting life by squeezing out and drinking the 
moisture from his coat-sleeves. 

The floor of the place in which they were con¬ 
fined, being eighteen feet by eigliteen, contained 
; hree hundred and twenty-four square feet, and tiiis, 
livided hy one hundred and foity-six, the numbt r 
of persons, gives a little more th.m a space of 
’wenty-six inches and a half by twelve for cacli 
person, which, reduced to a square, will be about 
eighteen indies by eighteen. Tiiis space, lliougdi 
)ust sufficient to prevent them from pressing on 
each other, yet obliged them to stand so closely to¬ 
gether as greatly to increase their lieat. To give 
them more room, some one propnscil iliat they 
■iliould all take off their clothes. This was directly 
done by them all, except Mr. Holwcll, and three 

..libers who were with him at the window. Tiiis 

0 

gave them temporary relief, and, in hopes of cir¬ 
culating the air, and introducing fresh air from 
without, every one commenced to fan with his h.al. 
This soon tired them, and their uneasiness in¬ 
creasing, Mr. Ilaillie proposed that every man 
should sit down on the floor ; and to prevent con¬ 
fusion, they were to scat themselves and rise again 
at a given signal. After they had sat till they 
could no longer do so, the word was given to rise. 


I But from the m.anner in which they were wedged 
j together, they could not without great efforts rise 
I to their feet; and as they could riot all do so at the 
j same moment, the strong rose first, and the weak, 
from the great pressure, were now unalile to rise at 
all, and were unavoidaijly crushed to death. This 
expedient was tried several times, and each- time 
their number was diminished by those who w’crc 
trampled to death. This was the state of affairs 
before tlicy liad been confined an hour. By nine 
I o’clock llieir thirst had become intense. Many of 
' tlicm in tlie back part of the room suffered agonies 
I from the difficulty of respiration ; and numbers, 

\ becoming delirious, raved and groaned, and the 
pl.icc was filled with incoherent ravings, and cries 
for “Water! w.ater ! ” The jeinetdar who has* 
previously been mentioned, pitying tlicm, imme- 
di.itely ordered skins of water to be brought. Mr. 
llolwcil tried in vain to prevent tiiis, foreseeing the 
drc.adfrl scene that would ensue, and fearing .also 
th.it fiom his jiosition in tlie window he himself 
and those with liiui would be crushed to death. 
Tl’.e water came, and the sight of it made their 
thirst tea times worse and thiir r.avings more 
! ''iol-jiit th.m before. !\lf. Ilohvell, who until then 
h.ul 11.it suffered much from thir-jl, r.orv felt it cx- 
cessivtiy. The only way of getting the water 
i wa.s m tiicir hats, nliieh Mr. lloiwell and his two 
I companions, Sctitt and Coles, continually passed 
.ind rcp.issed between the liars of the window ; but 
the stiuggimg was so violent, that before the hat 
touched the lips of .any one, there would scarcely he 
a sill.'ll tca-cui>ful left. The little water those near 
the window could get only increased their suffer¬ 
ings, and those at the back wlio could get none 
liec.iiiie furious, pressing upon the window, so that 
many were cnislied to death. The two wounded 
gentlemen, .Scott .and Coles, who, notwithstanding 
their condition, h.ad worked so hard in passing the 
water, were pressed to death; .and Mr. flolwell’s 
friends - - Messrs. Baillie, jenks, Revclcy, Law, 
Buchanan, .Simson, etc.—lay dead at his feel. 

The dreadful siifferings aiid insane efforts of the 
poor prisoners served only to amuse the inhuman 
guards, v ho kept them supplied from time to lime 
with w.ilcr, that they might sec the sufferings the 
sight of It caused tlie prisoners. They had for a 
long time preserved their respect and regard for 
Mr. Holwcll, as their chief and friend ; but now 
they pressed on him so .as to nearly kill him, and 
some even climbed upon him to seize the bars of 
tile window. As the last sign of their regard, he 
therefore entreated them to remove the pressure, 
that he might retire out of the window into the room, 
and die in quiet. He and another and stronger 
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man were able with difficulty to force their way 
into the back part of the room, now comparatively 
empty from the people crushing to the window, and 
the many dead ; but the air was so putrid, and the 
volatile effluvia so great, that his respiration be¬ 
came immedi.ati ly difficult and painful. Under 
the cast wall, opposite the windows, there was a 
platform, a continuation of that in the barmcks, 
from which it was divided by the north wall of the 
dungeon. It c.'ctendcd the whole length of the c.ist 
side, was raised three feet and a half from the 
'round, and was three feet wide. To this platfoim, 
over the dead with which the floor was now nearly 
covered, Mr. llolwell walked, and rcsolvin;; to give 
up all efforts and die, he laid himself down ag.iinst 
the dead bodies. But in .about ton minutes ex¬ 
treme p.alpitation urged him again, by superhuman 
efforts, to force his way to the third rank from die 
window for air, when he cried, “ W.iter, for God’s 
sake!” Some, who had thought him de.ul, cried 
out, “ Give him water ! give him water ! ” ami they 
heroically would not touch any them.sclves till he 
had drunk. Finding water only increase his thirst, 
llolwell refused anymore, and in preference sucked 
the perspiration from his sleeves, lie sh.irod this 
means of support ickiclantly with a young 
named Lushington, whose life it s.ivcd. 

Before twelve o’clock the survivors were de¬ 
lirious. They refused water, but screamed inces¬ 
santly for “ Air! air!” They tried by insults and 
mockery to induce the Hindoo .ind Mi' irish guard 
to fire in upon them, or to open the door and chop 
them to pieces. Many, now utterly cxh.uistcil, lay 
down and expired quietly on the dead ; but .some 
who were strongest tried to suppl.mt Mr. llolwell 
and others at the window, line man. a Dutch ser¬ 
geant, having hold of a bar, .su|)pnited himself 
almost entirely on Mr. llolwcll's head, who also | 
had a man on each shoulder. Of com sc he ni.ide 
many efforts to dislodge them, and sometimes sue- | 
cecde.l. Having borne this till two in the morning, j 
his spirits gave weiy, and he took a clasped knife 
from his pocket, intending to open his .irteries and 
end life. But reason gained the mastery, and 
he gave up this intention. He and Carey made 1 
their way to the back, and l.iy ilcnvn together to ' 
die, which Carey did in a few mimitcs ; but !\ 1 r. 
llolwell, thinking th.it if he died there he would 
be trampled on, as he had trampled on other.s. 


managed to reach the pl.itform, and after unfasten¬ 
ing a sash which he fancied caused a pain about 
the waist, he became immediately insensible. 

As day began to dawn, the twenty-three sur¬ 
vivors wanting Holwoll to intercede with the guard, 
they found him under a heap of dead bodies, and 
brought him lo*thc window, for the smell of the 
dead was so intoler.tble that no one at first would 
surrender a place near the grating. A brave man 
was found, however, at last, a Mr. .Mills, afterwards 
cajitam of the company’s yacht, who surrendered 
Ills place at the risk of his own life. 

! At this time, about six, the Viceroy sent to re¬ 
lease Mr. Tlolweil and the rest.’ It was twenty 
miiiiites before the siirx'ivors could muster .strength 
to remove the dead bodies and draw open the door. 
Mrs. Carey was still alive, but that generous man 
Leech was dead. The soldiers, dragging out the 
dead bodies, threw them into the ditch of an un¬ 
finished ravelin. Mrs. Carey, being young and 
beautiful, was made a slave. All the rest were set 
free ; l.uit the brave Hoi well and three others, 
though suffering from putrid fever, were sent to 
Maeadarait, where the Viceroy’s grandmother 
begged for their release. Some of the courtiers 
j urged th.rt llolwell could still afford to pay .a ran- 
i sum ; but the \'!eeroy. v.ilh at least some little of 
j the leonine nature, replied generously - 

“ It may be so ; 11 he has .anything left, let him 
keep it. His biiffciiugs have been great; he shall 
h.ivo his libeity.” 

Tliey were tlren released, and at the Dutch 
settlement of Corcemabad took ship for England. 
‘"I’lie next year (1757) the retrilnition for these 
rnielties fell on the .Sour.ij.di. That great military 
genius, Clive, with only three thousand men (two 
thousand of them .Sepo\s\ smote the tyrant at 
Plass-y, where the .Souraj.ih’s sixty-eight thousand 
men lied like sheep lietore our avenging bayonets. 

In an old ji.iper of .\ugust. 1817, we found the 
other day the following' interesting obituary:— 

"Ai C.uinIcnTi.Mii. lu’i-i'' . hiv-i C’s. J' hii M I'-.. Enquire, who it 
ill til tiavc hei n ill! dtiIv - Mi.i.irnl ihp t'ii>ii.ui''iwere immured 
till, ill.ut ill'll- -tl t.'-rli-ml.i, .iiiil wiio iiiinuni'Iy n-linquiNhed 
Ills st-itioii m \t ih'-- Miuiliiiv. m lluw f .1 tl itiuiyion, to Mr. Holwell, 
tliough \Mlli tils imilit'ili- it iiigsi -1 i nil il itc sir.uli ’ 

Brave man ! his mcmoiy shall never perish. 
The tiKumiiii Ilium u'l ’ pt'remtius is his, and shall 
he his for ever. 


A LEAF Ji'ROM A JHl'K. 

e» ■ 

•)T| AM growing old—age has crept on so rapidly form meets you at every turn in this great hive—but 
*|ji' during the last few years- and 1 am poor, there seems to he no ch.u ily for the poor, worn-out, 
miserably poor. 1 am cold and hungry. Yet penniless governess. !• ii e I have gone without for 
people .say there is plenty for every one in this great days, and now 1 am trying to sec how long this 
city. True, there is, and the English, more tluan tired body can endure without food. Strange that 
.any nation,area charit.ible people—charity in some during the last few days 1 have lived over again 
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my girlhood’s life ! T am again in the old Somerset 
rectory, once more I hear through the open church 
windows the flow of the Avon, I hear the hum of 
the bee, and smell the sweet-scented hay ; and 
amidst all this dreamy delicious Sabbath silence, 
my father’s voice is preaching the law of charity to 
his simple listeners. “ Faith, hope, and charity ; 
but the greatest of all these is charity so far I 
have listened, and 1 am off again, eyes and thoughts 
following the gaily-winged butterfly which has just 
come in at the open window—it is an emperor 
• butterfly ; it flutters about a short time, and 1 lose 
sight of it; and then comes the gentle iilasliing of 
water ; I know that a boat is going down the stream 
by the soft dripping of the oars. “And now to 
God the Father,” wakes me up from the dreamy 
following of the light bark. 

It is Sunday no longer, but an autumn day—an 
autumn day in the midst of the Indi.in summer—a 
day steeped in the golden glory of a ripening year | 
‘—a day apparelled in Nature’s richest clothing. VVe 
are slowly dropping down the stream, where the gold 
and brown of the leaves mirror themselves in the 
clear water. From amidst the tall reeds we startle 
the moor-hen, and the water-rat’s bead-eyes peer at 
us from his hole in the bank. A kingfisher flashes 
his lovely plumage for a moment before our eyes. 1 
dip my hand in the silvery Avon and sprinkle a few 
drops into my brother’s face. My father enjoys 
our childish glee, and my brother’s merry laugh 
wakes the echo in the bend by the copse where we 
land. 

Alas ! where arc they? The slanting rays of the 
evening sun shine on the chancel wall, where a few 
words record the “ old rector’s ” birth and death ; 
and the Black .Sea rolls its billows above my 
brother’s sunny curls, where he lies with huntlreds 
of England’s dead who, full of hope and life, 
buckled on their swords when the Scandinavian 
war-cry rang through Western Europe. 

We penetrate into the very heart of the dense 
copse, and somehow or other silence keeps our 
tongues. The ripened nuts fall softly upon the 
dried leaves, and the nimble little squirrel overhead 
is eyeing us askance. Suddenly my brother le.ijis 
to his feet to gather some flowers growing near. 1 
am by his side ; he has extended his hand, but it is 
rapidly withdrawn—a viper’s head had darted tip 
from among the moss. 

We pause, and then the momentary fear is 
gone, and we laugh and fill,our bags with the nuts 
until the shadows deepen, and we go once 11101 c 
home—^home from one of life’s little, yet one of 
its sweetest pleasures. Oh, they arc the sweetest 


The remembrance of the days when we lingered by 
the river’s brink, or filled our hands with Nature’s 
gifts fresh gathered from the copse that threw its 
carpet of primroses to the water’s edge, is a picture, 
and a pleasure—the picture never grows dim, the 
pleasure never cloys. 

Hunger tortures me, and the water 1 drink is icy 
cold ; but I am in sufiny France—sunny Southern 
France, and our convent grounds slope to the 
swift Rhone. We, a knot of happy girls, arc talk¬ 
ing of our future. 1 do not look so far as they ; 
my eye is following the laden grape-carts as they 
wind slowly down the opposite hill, and some 
grapc-g.ithcrcrs are singing in their soft patois, so 
musical and sweet when draped in poetry. I hum 
to myself L.amartine’s “ L’Automne ”— 

** Jj.ilut, bois couronnes d'un resfe dc verdure ! 

j.»iinissrnils sur Ics i;.T7on.s epan ; 

Saint, Urrnicrs lit aiix jours ! le duuil dc la nature 
Convicnt a la doulcur ct plait a mes regards." 

**Aufstchcn uiirdt Fnglands g;in/e Jugend 
Sahe del Butte seine Ktinigiu." 

Schiller’s “ Maria .Stuart’’ rings in my cars, mixed 
with the murmur of the Rhine, and I stay my pen 
to listen to its waters as they leap over Schaff- 
hausen’s Falls; the murmur grows louder, the water-s 
aic dashing along like a mighty flood ; they deafen 
me—they arc coming nearer and nearer 1 —But “Wic 
die Arbeit, so der Lohn” repeats itself again and 
again: “ As the labour, so the reward.” I have 
j l.ibourcd, and iny reward is hunger, cold, a pauper’s 
grave. I will try a little longer. “Appeal to your 
! 1 datives,” I am told each lime 1 ask for help. I did 
I appeal. One sent me five shillings, another sent me 
j two, and told me to make use of my education— 
//ui^ would find me bread. 1 dropped the seven 
shillings into the poor-box last Sunday when I 
drugged myself to church. I could not buy bread 
with anything so grudgingly given. 

The four walls of my desolate room close around 
me, the roar of the cataract of the Rhine comes 
nearer, but a voice from its din of waters says, “The 
greatest of these is charity.” Have 1 lived in vain? 
Shall 1 die in vain ? 

Do not laugh again, my brother. Listen, listen, 
just a moment; can you not hear the nuts dropping? 
Is not that the rustling of leaves where a rabbit has 
trodden ? That is the Avon’s ripple, and the plash 
of o.ars.” 

«*«*** 

On 'J’liursday her landlord opened the bare room, 
whence all the furniture had been taken bit by 
bit for food. There was no fuel, no food in the 


memories we cherish — the memories of little room ; only a skeleton that a few days before had 
things that have come across our pathway, and laid down her pen, nevermore to take it up again 
brought with them a fadeless pleasure ; in the heat —laid it down in that moment when her child- 
and burden of the day, in the dull routine of duties hood’s home had risen before her, just as the waters 
hard to perform, and often unappreciated, they live, of Life rolled into Eternity’s deep sea ! 
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IN HONOUR BOUND. 

BY CHARLES GIBBON, 

AUTHOR OK “ROBIN GRAY,” “FOR LACK OF GOTH),” ETC. ETC. 


CHAITER THE FORTY-THIRD. liicling in some cottage in the neighbourhood, and 

SEEKING. laughing at us all this time” (the Laird did not 

rr was midnight when he reached Drumliemoimt. believe that—he, too, began to have fears—but he 
The 1 -aird was waiting for him. Each read in the thought there was no harm m sayi^ it). 



“ HE BECAN IN A TKEMULING VOICE." 


Other’s face the answer to the question which re¬ 
mained unspoken on their lips— no success. 

“ I doubt we’ll have to let it be known,” said the 
Laird, with some irritation, in spite of his ha¬ 
bitually philosophic (or selfish ?) tcmiierament ; 
it was hard just at that moment to have .an ad¬ 
dition to the family troubles ; and he could have 
delivered an excellent oration jtist then upon the 
value of submission to the experience of p.ircnts, 
but he refrained. “ One advantage of m.aking it 
known is that we shall be able to get information 
from all quarters, and also to m.ake a thorough 
search of the district.” 

“It does not matter now who knows it.” 

“ From what Ailic says, it is possible that she is 


“ Or she may be drowned,’’ added Walter, in a 
low dreamy voice. 

“Hoot toot 1 no fear ol th.at; well find her in 
the morning. You are tiled ; take a rest, and 
you will have moie spirit foi the work. By the 
way, have you airuiigetl about the church to¬ 
morrow ^ ” 

Walter took up .1 letlei which was on the table. 
After reading it — 

“No; Hutcheson c.annot cwme until the after¬ 
noon, and there is no time to seek any one else. I 
must officiate myself.” 

“ Thai’s awkward ; but the more need for you to 
rest. Come, Wattie ” (pressing his arm with a 
half-shy tenderness), “let me guide you in this 
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Take your rest, and whilst you are doing work to¬ 
morrow, I shall be busy looking for her.” 

“ You are very kind, fallier, and you punish me 
most in that way for the vexations 1 have caused 
you.” 

“ Good night,” said the LaireJ hastily ; “ do as I 
have advised you.” 

He went away, feeling an.xious to help his son, 
and feeling very much pleased with himself. He 
did not remember the fih he had perpetrated to 
Teenic ; and even if he h.id, he could not have 
understood vvhSt an impoit.int p.irt it had played 
in suggesting the mad course she h.ul adopted. 

Waller w;is utterly distracted by the combina¬ 
tion of .anxieties which surrounded him. The most 
solemn duties he had to perform in the morning 
were so utterly .at vari.ince with the disturbed tihd 
irritated state of his mind. He felt as if it would 
be an unpardonable crime for him to dispense the 
Sacrament, whilst his he.art was lorn by such 
worldly distresses as thosi- which now afflicted 
him. 

He had a very high ideal of the life he ought to 
lead, of the work he ought to do, and at jiresent 
everything seemed to oppos,' the aims winch this 
ideal directed. He was conscious of two person¬ 
alities—the common one, which siibniitled to the 
buffets of the world, and winced under tliem ; the 
ideal, which indic.ated how lie should endure .ind 
rise above all the ills of life, lliit evcrytliiiig c.imt 
b.ack to the thought of Teciiie. 

She had done wrong. Y ell, his duty was to pity, 
to forgive, and to win her b.ick by love, lint .she 
could not love him, or she would not h.ivc .icted as 
she had done. .She had .shown herself indiflerent 
to his severe trials—perhaps they wi re even the 
cause of her flight ; but he shrank from the mean¬ 
ness of that thought. 

She had shown herself indiflerent to the scandal 
which her conduct would i reate, and to the sh.une 
of it which iiiusl fall upon him. .She had shown 
an ahnost unnatural carelessness about her child. 
Could he pardon this worn in ? 

The struggle was a fierce one, the hot passion of 
the man waging a great w.rr with the high ideal of 
life and duty, by the light of which lie had been 
striving to guide his stejis. The p.ission was 
strong ; the ideal light was p.ale. I’assion led up its 
mighty battalions of wounded vanity ; the .sense of 
the ridicule to which he wotild»be exposed ; pride ; 
rage .at her trilling with th^ sacred ties of home—all 
combining in a gr.ind ebarge of indignation .at the 
doubt and slight of his love implied by her act. 

No, he could not pardon her ! 

But the ideal and better self appeared, like a 
shadow in the mist, and reniindetl him of the sweet 
thoughts she had inspire*!, of the happiness of 
which she had been the source, of the tenderness 
she had shown him ; of the soft touch of her hand, 


the dear yearning light of her eyes ; and his own 
eyes became dim, his heart swelled and throbbed. 

The battle was over. He rose up strong and 
bnavc, answering the problem he had to solve. 

“ Yes, thank God, I can pity—I can forgive her. 
I will believe that she has reasons for this conduct 
unknown to me. I will trust' her, no matter how 
had she may seem to be. . . . My poor wific, 

I will seek you and try to help you, not because it 
is my duty, but because 1 love you.” 


CHAt’l'KR THE FORI'V-l'OUKTH. 

THE D.w OK Rest. 

A TAi.F. blue cloudless sky', the sea bright green, 
restless as usual, but not noisy or fierce ; a little 
cold,altbough (lashing under brilliant sunlight; yet 
we.irmg a mild and winning look to those who were 
perspiring in tlie heat of the day*. 

A soft warm wind, which only at long intervals 
rustled the le.ivcs of the trees ; the warm drowsy 
hum of bees ; the atmosphere quite clear, and 
presenting sli.irp outliiu's of distant objects. The 
ro.ids like yellow ribbons fluttering in the wind, 
waveiing downward and upward from far-away' 
points, and coiicentr.ating at the foot of the hill on 
which stood the kirk. The hills, purple, brown, and 
black m the dist.incc, striped with stre.ims that glis¬ 
tened .and moved like quicksilver in the sunlight. 

A slumberous sense of peace and rest pervading 
all, as if N.itiire shared man’s reverence for the 
.S.ibbath. 

The people, in twos, and threes, and fours, tra¬ 
versed the ro.iiK leading to the kirk with leisurely 
and contented steps, chatting quietly over the 
affairs of the household and the State, including 
the recent storm, and the damage it had done to 
the fishing gear and the crops. The farmers who 
lived ;it a distance drove in gigs at an easy trot ; 
blit some who wi re late came across the moor at a 
hellrr-.skeller g.ilh’p. 

At a quarter to eleven the kirk-bell began to ring, 
and the bells of Kingshaven joined heartily, if 
somewhat discord.uilly, in the chime. The 
KoM.tnden hell g.ive out a slow sharp twang, which 
would have been hideous hut for the mellowing in¬ 
fluence of the .atmosphere—Bing hang, hing bang, 
bmg bang ! 

Th.it was the sign.il for the fisher-folk to ascend 
the hill. Being close at hand, they could afford to 
wail until the bell began to ring ; but at the first 
stroke they .slopped out of their cottages in 
grave haste, and marched up the hill in a strag¬ 
gling line—those who had suffered and lost by 
the late storm, dark and sad ; those who had not 
been directly losers by “the visitation of Provi¬ 
dence,” blithe enough : it is so easy to bear a neigh¬ 
bour's sorrow. Those whose husbands, fathers, or 
brothers had returned safely and unexpectedly from 
the distant ports in which they had found shelter. 
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were smilinp; with sweet content, although conscious 
that there were widows and orphans near them. 

There was neither disrespect nor callousness in 
this—only the natural law which permits personal 
joy to predominate over sympathy for another’s 
loss, and so prevents life from falling under an 
eternal shadow. 

Most of the people entered the church at once, 
and took their places in the pews whiuh h.ul be¬ 
longed to the same families for generations. But a 
few of the older folk lingered in tlu; churchyard, 
inspecting the graves of depailed loved ones, or 
gathered in groups to exchange family and agri¬ 
cultural gossi]), until within a couple of mimifes of 
the time when the bell should cease tolling. 

The latter saw the minister steii out fiom the 
gate of his‘cottage and cross the road, his bhuk 
gown gently ruffled by the brec/e, his h.it pulled 
low over his brow, .and his he.id bowed, as if he 
were in deep thought. 

The kindly recognitions given to hin; wcri' ob¬ 
served only at intervals, with a nervoits start, and a 
hasty “ Good day.’’ For the most p.irt, he passed 
on, .seeing nothing, and entered the church. 

The bell stopped, the doors were closed ; there 
was a rustling of dresses, a iirelinunary coughin';, 
.and the people settled down into their pin; es. 

The dark-ycllow-sl.iined wood of the pews, re¬ 
lieved here .and there by ,i green or crimr-on 
cushion, contrasted adinir.ibly with the sombre 
grey stone w.alls. Mottled be.uns of sunli';ht 
streaming in through the windows shot over the 
heads of the congreg.ition, and iinp.irtcd a de 
of drowsy light ami warmth to wh.it would h.ne 
been otherwise a cold and gloom;' building. 

A profound sense of tlie solemnity of the ocr.ision 
was fell by the coneu'egatum ; but th it diil not 
prevent several members from ob-ervin;; these 
facts : first, that the minister was p ile andh.igg.tul- 
looking, and th.at his voiie (pi.aieied strangily .is 
he read the psalm; second, thit the minister’s 
wife was not in her pew at the loot of the piilpil- 
staircase ; and that Itahnahoy's big pew in the lofi 
was occupied only by his two il.nigditer-,, .Mis's 
Bunicit and Alice. 

“ Is the minister’s wife no weel r’’ wai tlie cpie,- 
tion which men .and women weicashing tlieinsclves, 
as the leaves of their Bibles ni-.tleJ in turning t.i 
the place indicated for the re.adiii;t. A perfume of 
peppermint lorengcs and “ apple-nnggy " (.Southron 
wood) pervaded the mottksl sunbeams. Outside 
there was a hum of bees. Occasionally .1 bee or a 
butterfly fastened upon one of the windows, anil 
afforded much interest to the hoys ; in the distance 
there w.as a cock crowing witit tiie most repre¬ 
hensible forgetfulness th.at it was the S.ihbath clay. 

It was in the prayer th.it the singnlarity of 
^Walter’s manner struck the people most. He 
began in a ticmhling voice that was scarcely 


audible. He seemed to wander, as if uncertain of 
what he intended to say ; but gradually (he yoicc 
became louder, the enunciation clear, and the tone 
so full of lender sympathy that it thrilled the 
he.arts of the listeners. Fervid passion combined 
with simple carnestijess to give power and eloquence 
to his words. He cried for help to bear the ills of 
life with resignation ; he cried for faith to strengthen 
those whofallcred, to teach them that God was always 
near, however dark the night—however fierce thi' 
storm. He implored mercy for those whose afflir 
tion might render them temporarily rebellious, th.it 
they might bp taught to .see in their affliction thcii 
own errors, and to trust that whatever suffering Fie 
sends. He is ready to relieve. Faith, faith, faith 1 
was Ills cr>'—the first condition of happiness, the 
first principle of true religion. He prayed that 
they might learn nevei to doubt His love, however 
hitter and app.arenily unmerited might be the mis¬ 
fortunes of tins woiM. 

Tliere w.is a pnlhc tie sincerity in the white face 
turned upw.ard in the sunlight. It was the man’s 
own sorrow that he w.is uUering—his own faltering 
he.irl that he was hel])ing. But each listener asso¬ 
ciated the words widi Ins or her affliction in the late 
storm, and foiiiid comfort in them, and strength. 

He made a deep and Listing impression upon his 
eongiegation ; he had never risen to the full height 
j of the duties of his orfire til! sorrow gave him power, 
j But throughout the day he found himself again 
and again faltering, thinking about Tcenic ; in spite 
of the c.x illation erealej by the sacred work he had 
in hand, the mere man’s nature continually asserted 
it',e!f .at the most unexpected moments. He was 
fnglitcned by this iie.ikiiess, and shuddered at the 
thought of his own unworthiness to discharge the 
solemn duties of the day. He w.is glad when it 
was over; still more relieved when Mr. Hutcheson 
came up to undertake the afionioon service. 

lie cTOs.sed the ro.ad hastily, and entered the 
hoiis'c willioul spc.ikiiig to any one. Woariedly he 
lliivw aside his gown, feeling that ho ought never 
to wear it again. He sat down, trying to think out 
quietly .ind metliodirall) what lie was to do next, 
and 111 which diiectioii he w.is to seek her. The 
reniemhrauee of the cl.iy lilled him with pain ; he 
had gone through the most miporlant .service of the 
Chuicli in a h.id and iinhnly spun, his mind occu¬ 
lted all the lime with Morliily .iiixieties. He could 
only piay to be piuloiied whatever sin he had 
ronimitted in slninig to fulfil his task. He found 
It very dilTiciilt to m.i!!; strnigjit. 

Meanwhd'- there were fnendV;' inquiries at the 
door, all loud in praise of the niinister's eloquence 
(.It the nioiiieiit when he csieeined him.self most 
mcapahle!) and .iiixioii.s to learn what was the 
matter with Mrs. Burnett. 

Boor Ailie, bcwildciej between her distress 
about Tccnie and licr desire to keep her dis- 
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appearance quiet, betrayed everything ; but in such 
a confused manner that the inquirers went away, 
puzzled and in consternation, to spread the most 
exaggerated rumburs of the calamity which had 
occurred in the minister’s household. 

The news soon went round the minister’s wife 
had run away, nobody knew where to,” and that 
was why he was looking so poorly in the cliurch. 
Assuredly, had she been within a circle of five miles 
of Kowanden, Tcenie would have been speedily 
discovered. It was the one subject of conversation 
uppermost that day, and even prevailed over the 
events of the storm. • 

CHAPTER THE FDRTY ITFTH. 

“IT WAS MY FAULT.” 

Grace c.Tme at last. He knew who it waS the 
moment she touched the door. He sprang up to 
meet her, but she was beside him before he could 
make a couple of steps ; the delic.ite hand was 
resting on his arm, the sweet sad face turned up 
to his, the clear earnest eyes eloipient with sym¬ 
pathy and inspiring hope. 

“Thank you, Grace,” he said, taking her hand 
quietly ; “ it does me good to see you, just as much 
now as in the old days when you were my protector 
in every danger. You arc very brave and generous 
—but brave people are always generous. I thought 
of you first as soon as I discovered what had hap¬ 
pened here. I wished much to sec you yester¬ 
day.” 

“ I was here twice, but you h.ul not returned,” 
she answered in her low, quiet voice ; “ you did not 
learn anything about her V’ 

“Nothing, lam haunted by the fear that she 
may have ventured upon the sea. I s.iy to myself 
it is nonsense- -that site had no boat, and th.it even 
if there had been one, she would not have used it 
on such a night. But the fear comes back to me, 
and tortures me.” 

“ Why did she go away ?” 

“ 1 cannot even guess her motive. I said very 
little to her ; she was angry about something, and 
I left her, expecting that she would sleep .and for¬ 
get. 1 must have done something or said something 
that she could neither forget nor forgive.’’ 

He walked across the room agitatedly, feeling 
that movement of some kind was necessary. 

Grace stood looking at the window, eyes open, 
and apparently trying to catch some slippery idea 
that was eluding her efforts as the bright-winged 
butterfly eludes a boy, an3 is farthest from him just 
when he thinks it is safe under his cap. 

“ I must have done something,” Walter went on, 
“ to pain her terribly. It is always those we love 
who pain us most.” (Aye, Grace knew that.) 
“ And she did give me all her heart. I have been 
too gloomy for her bright nature—I have been 
dreaming too much, and have accomplished too 


little. I chose a profession in which it seemed 
possible to reconcile quiet thought with the full 
discharge of duty. Wrong in that—men must act 
rather than think, to do any practical good in the 
world. Wrong in that, wrong in everything ; it is 
a little bitter, is it not, to have to acknowledge that 
one’s whole life is a failure 'i” 

“Walter!” 

That little cry of affectionate surprise pulled him 
up more sharply than a volume of argument would 
have done. 

“Forgive me; I never could speak of these 
tilings to any one but you, and it is an intense 
relief to be able to let out the g.athrring of painful 
thoughts into the ear of one of whose sympathy we 
feci sure. I have tried very hard, Grace, to do 
what seemed to be right, and the result appears to 
be failure in every direction.” 

“ Time is on your side, and a brave heart will 
overcome everything.’’ 

“ That is one of the platitudes with which I have 
been trying to console iny.sijf; but it has much 
more meaning when you repeat it than when I say 
it to myself.” 

Grace caught the butterfly, and she took Walter’s 
arm. 

“We’ll go out to the garden.” 

They went out, and ai m-in-arm, ])acing up knd 
down the path between the goosebeny bushes and 
the stiawberry lieds, she spoke — 

“ I have a suspicion of what put Tcenie out of 
humour, and why she has gone away.’’ 

“ What ?” 

“ It was my fault.” 

“ Yours ?” 

“ V'es and at this jioint Grace stopped, feeling 
awkw.ird and unhappy, because she had to speak 
of her mother. 

“ Well, how was it your fault ?” he asked, after 
waiting for her to speak. 

She faced the position with a calm, brave voice. 

“ I told her th.vt my mother had tigain refused to 
save Daltnahoy. 'I'eenic has gone away in the 
hope that her absence w'ould make mother change 
her mind.” 

That was a revelation to him; he saw and 
understood all —the scene with Dame Wishart, 
Teenie’s passionate, sensitive nature, her anguish 
in the belief that she had been the cause of the loss 
of Dalmahoy, :ind her brave attempt to save it 
by sacrificing herself. His grief was the more 
poignant, although he did not know that other 
element which influenced her action—the belief, or 
half-belief (for it was only when angry that she 
really believed), that he had expected to obtain a 
large portion of the Methven fortune when he 
married her. 

“Heaven sent you to be a comforter ,of the 
sorrowing, Grace,” he said warmly ; “ you have 
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made me glad, for you have relieved me of a heavy 
burden of doubt. I thought she went away because 
she did not care for me ; you have shown me how 
true her love is—God bless you, Grace.” 

She needed a blessing as much as she deserved 
it; it was because her own love was so pure and 
great, that she was alJle to divine Tccnie’s motive. 
The same motive would have instigated her to the 
same action under similar circumstances, although 
her calmer judgment would have shown her the 
foolishness of attempting to set matters right’in 
that way. 

Keealy as she felt the bitterness of her own fate 
at times, she was rarely unjust to Teenie, and 
always liked her. As for Walter, even his ajiparent 


blindness to the acuteness of her suffering did not 
make her angry with him. She only wished that 
she could learn to like him less, and that the touch 
of his hand, the least tender look or word from him, 
would not thrill her with such painful joy. 

“ You will be hap^Mcr than ever when this is over, 
and she will be more contented.” 

“ I shall try to believe that! but the first thing is 
to find her. 1 am waiting for a message from my 
father; as soon as it arrives, I start again to seek 
her.” 

“ You will let me know ?” 

“ I shall go round by Craigburn before coming 
home, if alone ; if she is with me, 1 shall send to you.” 

BNI) OF CHAPTFR THE FOKTV-FIFTII. 





Al.ONG T 

BY THE REV. 

IIE art of taking an enjoyable walk 
in the country, it may be said 
with confidence, was unknown 
before White of Sclborne, and 
the author of that delightful 
story, “Eyes and No Eyes,” 
discovered it. In the last cen¬ 
tury’s prose, what Johnson said 
of the country and its sameness is 
known to all. If we turn to its poetry, 
the same artificial mode of viewing the 
beauties of “ Arcadian scenes,” and the 
same ignorance of the commonest facts, is 
everywhere apparent. Thus Somerville wrote in 
old age a long poem on ” The Chase." He might 
be expected to know something of so common an 
animal as the otter, and yet this is his description 
of it 

*'The Mibtle spoilet of the bcAvrr kind, 

Far off, perhaps, wJierc .mcicnt aldets shade 
llie deep still pool, within some hollow trunk 
Contnve.s his wilKct coin h, whence he surveys 
His long puilieu, lord of the stpeam, and all 
The hnny shoals his own." 

The otter has nothing to do with the “beaver 
kind,” and does not form “ a wicker couch.” His 
nest or lair is simply a pile of dead aquatic weeds 
and sticks confusedly heaped together. 

Let us turn at random to another poet of the last 
century. Savage, the hapless friend of Johnson, .tnd 
could morning be more ridiculously described ? 
Poor Savage was familiar with sunrise in Drury 
Lane, but not with the country:— 

*' Mild rides the Morn in Orient beauty drestt 
An azure mantle and a purple vest. 

Which, blown by gales,'her gemmy feet dbplay, 

Her amber tresses negligently gay. 

Collected now her rosy band they fill. 

And, gently wrung, the pearly dews distil, 

B The songful Zephyrs and the laughing Hours 

Breathe sweet, and strow her opening way with flowers." 


HE BECK. 

M. G. WATKINS. 

Similarly the Spectator, when he retired into the 
country to find new subjects for his pen, never 
thought of looking at anything but the manners 
and customs of its inh.abitants. He would have 
betaken himself back to Will’s Coffee House at 
once, had it not been for Will Wimble, Moll White, 
and the Squire’s Chaplain. 

Yet how much of pure pleasure and delightful 
recreation lies in observing the natural history and 
scenery of the country! Every one whose lot is 
to abide there ought to interest himself in some 
branch of natural history, and then the most ordi¬ 
nary walk will furnish him with much to engage 
his thoughts. 

Living on the confines of a marshy district, few 
strolls are more pleasant to us than down the 
“ beck,” which is a north country name for brook, 
and of itself shows the Scandinavian influences 
which once prevailed in the district, even if the 
names of the m.ijority of the villages did not end in 
“ by ” (dwelling). Let us ramble down the beck 
this fine summer evening, and see wh.it it offers 
' for our amusement. But a mere aimless walk 
is a mistake. What sylvan implement shall we 
take—a butterfly net, a botanical vasculum, or 
what ? 

The wind is westerly, and the hand naturally 
takes down a fishing rod. With this, and a cast of 
flies wrapped round our hat, we sally through mea¬ 
dows, much burnt up by the persistent i^rought, to a 
plantation by the brook The wood-pigeons coo at 
our approach, and scarcely deign to fly off their 
nests. “It is only an angler,” they seem to say, 
“ don’t be afraid.” A brood of young crows flaps 
out. They are scarcely fledged enough, or else 
have not yet learnt the fear of man, to care to fly 
far, and there they sit balancing on an ash. Milton 
makes Satan assume the form of a cormorant, but 
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a crow would have been quite as much to the pur¬ 
pose, besides answering better to Patristic tradition, 
livery one must have noticed how suddenly crows 
become tame in the country on Sundays, when they 
seem to know that no one will mojest them, and 
how they behave with a litting^lecoruni. Yet llaw- 
thorpe will not give them the benefit of this relief 
to their otherwise s.djlc character. “A crow h.is 
no real pretensions,” he says, “ to religion, in spite 
of his gravity of mien and black .ittirc. Crows are 
certainly thieves, and probably infidels.” Their 
habits .are, howei'er, so bl.iek already, as all coiintrj - 
folkknow, that they cannot be any fiiitlKTbl.iekcned; 
besides, on tins peaceful evening we would nut s.iy 
a word even against them. 

Alas ! fishing is out of the question at the pre¬ 
sent time. Looking down the valley, the pools in 
the beck shine in the sun's slanting rays like pearls 
strung on the very slenderest of white threads. 
Water only just percolates from one pool to 
another. Millers and dr.iin.age together, s.iy old 
anglers, have been the ruin of the fishing in this 
district. 

We fear it is so ; yet there is something so poetic 
about a mill, the miller himself is generally so 
cheery, and the very atmosphere around it so sug¬ 
gestive of peace and comfort, that it is imjwssible to 
quarrel with mills. From Chaucer, wlio writes—' 

“At Trompitigton, not fer fio ('intcljntrrre, 

1‘hei gt)th a brook, .m-l over tli.it .t bnK>;c, 

Upon the wliichc hun*k tUcr stout »t mclle " (mill), 

to Tennyson, who sings— 

“1 Itjvfti the hiummny wave th.xl sw.iiu 
Thro’ fpiict lilt .idow's round tin- null. 

The sleepy pool .ihovt the dam, 

'i'hc itool hoiicalli ii nevcj sull," 

mills have alwa^'s been clear to our poets. And llic 
one which we now reach is specially dear to us. 
Its lichen-stained loof is pitched .it all angles ; 
everywhere arc projecting porches, coinices, and 
dormer windows; nothing about it is regularly built; 
while a flashing stream pours continiially over the 
hatches by the ki/.ily-nioving water-wheel, which 
makes the most delicious nnisic on the stillest night. 
It has given us many a dieum, and s[)ito of sundry 
ugly stories about the miller’s nets and eel-spears, 
we would not wish his house away fur m.iny a 
trout. 

Skirting the mill we rettch a bushy corner, where 
willows and a few young firs cause a gloom thus 
early in the evening. Sitting on the g.ate perfectly, 
still, a rustling within thif dry grass comes nearer 
and nearer, and out of the fence into the ditch 
crawls a fine hedgehog. How his eyes glitter ! 
He has not the least suspicion that we arc so close, 
.and trots briskly up within three yards. All at 
once he stops—his fine sense of smell has alarmed 
him ; turning up his eyes, lie takes in the position 
at once. After a moment’s irresolution, he turns. 


and keeping one eye fixed on our motions, sidles 
off sideways in the most absurd manner under the 
fence. We remain perfectly motionless, and he 
fondly withdraws himself into the gloom, and thinks 
no one has seen him. A more perfect piece of 
.icting than thus beating a retreat under the'belief 
that his enemy has not seen him could not be found 
m ICnghsh wild life. ' 

Lying on the bank in the sunlight, the faintc.st 
click, that no car but an angler’s would notice, is 
lie.aril two or three times. That means a trout is 
silently feeding. There is a splash 1 He hgs leapt 
out of the water after a fly, and betraj ed his posi¬ 
tion. .Sik-ntly crawling, flat on our face, up tlie 
b.mk, so tlial his quick eye may notice neither 
substance nor sh.idow, we find .a pool six yards by 
three, like a pohslicd mirror. It seems vain to 
llir'iw an artificial lly there, but it is just worth the 
trial. 

As lightly as the natural fly, our “ Hoffland’s 
I’ancy ’’ tlrojis near the edge bcnc.itli us, and its red 
bilk body is too fatal a lure. A i iish, and we ha\ e 
ihc trout fast, and he tc.ars round the pool and 
lashes it into, mud with his tail. In vain! The 
landing-net is under him, and he is safe in the 
b.isket - a fish getting on for three-quarters of a 
pound ill weiglit—before he well knows what has 
happened. 

A little further, a big water-rat scuttles along at 
the edge, and finally runs under a jirojecting shelf, 
leaving his long tail visible against the red clay 
bank, but as firmly convinced as ever was ostrich 
with his he.ad m a hush that no one can possibly 
.see him, as he secs no one. A stone judiciously 
dropped into the water just below it effectually 
di.salnises him, and he swims out and away, too 
terrifietl even to dive. He need not be alarmed. 
We woiikl not harm him for the world. He does 
no damage to fish or flesh of any kind ; in fact, he 
IS not a rat at all, and lives on the aquatic weeds, 
and especially the arrow-head, which he finds in the 
brook. 

The miller, it is true, has a standing grievance 
against him, because he undermines the banks 
uf bis d.im ; and poachers do not find it pleasant, 
when fancying they arc tickling a trout, to dis¬ 
cover that tiny have tried to tickle a water-vole 
(his correct design,ition). Owners of osier planta¬ 
tions also griinihle at him for destroying the bark 
of their saplings, lint he laughs at persecution, 
owing to the secure nature of his subterranean 
retreats. Much of the damage laid to his charge 
is really caused by the brown rat, which often thkes 
to life by the water-side, and is omnivorous in his 
appetite. No angler would ever injure the harm¬ 
less water-vole, which so often amuses him in his 
rambles. 

Passing through a hay-field, it is curious to, 
notice the head of every scabious covered with the 
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red-spotted burnct moth. Each tuft thus becomes 
a flash of colour to an artistic eye, the burnished 
black wings with their intensely crjuison spots 
glittering on the lilac-blue flowers of the scabious, 
like one of Nature’s brightest harmonies. Opposite 
us is another of her arrangements, C(.|ually be.iulifiil 
in its way. A bo.iFd is set up by the side of a 
glassy reach, with the inscription, “ No Fishing 
Allowed and at the foot of the post, and, oddly 
enough,, nowhere else near it, is a huge duster of 
the lovely turquoise flowers of the “ water myosotis.” 
They are reflected in the water below, and must 
emphatically repeat to the liespasser the notice 
above—Forget me not. 

Here we come u|)on three boys of ten or twelve, 
sauntcriitg to meet us. They have slicks m their 
hands, .and try to look so unconscious of being out 
of their place lh.it we are .it once lemlered sus¬ 
picious. They have come from a vill.igc a mile 
below, and it is absurd to suppose that they are 
taking a duty-walk, or oven admiring the beauties 
of Nature as we are doing. Cle.irly they arc on 
mischief bent, cither to get partridge-eggs, or (more 
likely) to harry the trout now the beck is so low. 

“Have you seen any fish, bids t’’we ask c.ire- 
Icssly. 

“There is three or four, sir, .igin them wfilers,” 
they reply with a studious air of iiifiitfiicnce ; but, 
like our friend the hedgehog, the acting is too good, 
and wc feel bound to give llicm ,i u .lining not to 
meddle with the fish. Of course there are no fish 
to be seen near the willows, and the lads have 
either pelted them into their holes or gut one or 
two in their jacket-pockets. In our mind's e>e 
wc see those same boys, before many more years 
have passed over them, skulking along a hedge- 
bottom in a grey autumnal moiniiig, with two or 
three hares which they have snared, .iiid in a week 
or two more they viH be pulling their lurelecks to 
the “ beaks” on the bench, bo dangerous is it to 
be born with a sporting tasfe. 

Whirr! up leap .t pair of those be.autiful birds, 
the green sandpipers, from one's very feet! A p.iir 
or two of them arc to be foiud down lieic every 
summer. A field lower down, a heion flies ofi with 
heavy flapping wings. There is not a breath of 
wind, and he can h.irJly get aw.iy, he is so gorged 
with sticklebacks and eels. Two or thice herons 
arc always features in the beck scenery, though 
there is ni5 heronry in the vicinity. If fortunate, 
the angler, as he glides along the beck, may hear 
the snipe drumming over his head, and occasionally 
one -as it has done with us—will light within two 
yards, if he remain quite motionless. Fishing is a 
lainous employment, not merely for its own ends, 
but also that it offers so fine a chance of observing 
our native birds and beasts. We make friends with 
them all. Even the fish which inluibit the diifcrent 
pools are, in a manner, acquaintances. We often 
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drop them a line on passing down, and more than 
one have been cauglit and, alter having a piece 
snipped out of their tails for future recognition, 
been i cplaced to grow larger. Of course they may 
be taken by other anglers, but they arc generally 
in possession of h<iunts where they can only be 
cajitured by one tolerably famili.ir with the lo- 
c.ility. 

Here is the fairest expanse of water we have yet 
seen, and the fly is sent c.irccrmg across it. At 
the secontl throw it is taken by something weighty, 
but there is no le.qi into the air, and swift d.irt down 
the stream, which marks the t.iciiesof a trout when 
hooked. There is slfil light enough to admit of a 
corpulent fish being seen, which, like the F.ithcr 
William of “Alice m Woiideiland,” seems insanely 
endeavouring to spin rouiul on his hcail. Winding 
him in, while slfil engaged m this fatuous proceeding 
without making any atteinjit to dart off, it turns out 
to be .1 f.it roach, with splendid silvery scales and 
crimson lins, moie lhan h.alf a ])ound in weight, 
and lli.it the llist \se have ever taken ^vith an arti- 
fiei.il tly. 

Never was the difference between a sporting fish 
like the trout, and a clumsy common fish, better 
exemplified. The former always dies hard, after a 
severe struggle for liberty ; this roach reminded us 
rather of a plethoric alilermaii after a City feast, 
turning round and lound in an idiotic manner to 
cse.ipe a pickpocket who was trying to drag his 
watch out from his fob, instead of hitting him hard 
betwcei. the c)es at once and making a fight for his 
property. 

The mill above has now let off the water, and 
a turbid stream rushes along like a mimic eagre, 
bearing on its front sticks and nettles and willow- 
branches. Wc must seize the oppoi tunity, for it will 
bung the trout from their liirking-pl.tces, each 
longing .to capture the (lies which are swiftly borne 
down. 

Hut what is that ? Under a thicket on the opposite 
side is a large round lump of black feathers, con¬ 
tracting and expanding on the top of a long green 
peg, as it seem-.. We gently stir a bush near, and 
soon down comes a tad from the ball of feathers, 
then another green peg, which turns out to be a 
leg, immediately aftei w.irds emerges a red sealing- 
wax-like bill fiom under the wmg, and with a 
curiously puzzled expression, a.s if still half asleep, 
a water-hen hops through the thicket and dis¬ 
appears. 

The sun'is now setting, and the pipistrelle bats 
come forth in the giateful, dusk, to prey on the 
multitudes of night-flying moths which are also 
tibro.id. As the swallows retire, the bats, by a wise 
provision of Nature, talie up their office of keeping 
down flies. How pleasant is the heavy smell of the 
elder-flower ! and here is a meadow with its clover 
cut down, and as fragrant as the most deliciously 
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scented tea. There is very little of it, however, 
this dryijseason; and in this next field, which should 
be green with young turnip-plants, spite of its having 
been twice sown this year not a leaf is visible. No 
wonder farmers are longing for rain. Wet weather 
most effectually destroys that pest to turnips, the 
turnip-fly.' 

Its activity always begins in the dusk, but the 
colony which has devastated this field is fled, or has 
died out, so it is vain to search for one. As we 
lately heard of two people, who had lived in the 
country.all their lives, endeavouring to persuade a 
farmer, the one that the fly turned into a butterfly, 
the seco.nd that it became a daddy long-Ieg.s, it is 
worth while sketching its history. From April to 
September the eggs are deposited on the under side 
of a rough leaf. Hatched in two days, the larvh 
attains perfection in sixteen d.iys, during which, if 
fine and' warm weather prcvad.s, it eats away the 
surface of the turnip’s young le.-ives with voracity. 
The chrysalis retires for a fortnight into the earth, 
and then emerges as a small brassy-black beetle, i 
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an eighth of an inch long, with a pale yellow band 
on each wing-case, and able to skip with much 
agility, whence it attains the name of Haltica or 
leaper. It at once attacks the small leaves of the 
turnip and speedily ruins the crop. It can scent 
the turnip crop from a great distance, and flies to it 
even against the wind. There'are thus five or six 
broods in a summer, but they do not feed much after 
the end of September. 

With a fish or two in our basket we reach home, 
after a delightful ramble of a kind that a lover of 
Nature may enjoy any night in the country. 
“ Good night, sir,” says a belated labourer ; 
“ stra—angc weather this ; ’lis all along of this ’ere 
comet.” And then another, with the rustic’s usual 
fondness for meteorological speculation, adds, “The 
moon changes to-night; now we shall have some- 
wet.” 

When will country' folk unlearn this supersti¬ 
tion ? lint the evening primrose is fully expanded 
and warns us to end, for rustic superstitions are 
endless. 


THE THREE INDIANS. 

j'KOM rilF. OERMAN OK M. I.tNAN.) 


EAV’N in its wrath the tempest wildly 

>■* Old forest-oaks with reckless might 

Niagara’s roar is in tlie tumult 

A rod of rapid fire the lightning 

And in its course the foaming torrents lashes, 

Till down they tumble with an angry sound. 

Three Indians stand upon the noisy shore — 

They listen to the raging billows’ roar, 

And to the forest’s groan, so deep, so long. 

An aged man is one, ihougli he appears, 

Spite his grey hair, too upright for his years v 
The others arc his sons, well-built aud strong. 

Upon those sons the old man gazes now. 

And a dark cloud is gathering on his hiow. 

Like those above that blacken all the sky. 

As thus he speaks from his overflowing hcait, 
Flashes more bright than those which o’er him dart 
Gleam from the depths of his foreboding eye : 

“ Curse on the whites, and cVrse upon the waves 
Which brought them to our coast, the fawning 
slaves, 


OXENI-'ORIX 

Who soon the beggai ‘s attitude forgot ; 

A hundred curses on those baleful gales 
Th.at, to impel them hither, filled their sails. 

And cuise upon the reefs that wrecked them not! 

“ Daily their ships across our waters haste. 

With some device our ancient home to waste ; 

Like poisoned arrows, hearing death they fly. 

Us has the rohber-hordc of all bgreft— 

No, not quite all, our hatred still is left. 

Come with me, children, come, and let us die ! ” 

Thus spoke the grey old man, and from a tree 
They cut their boat; exulting now, and free. 
Athwart the watery plain their oars they fling. 
Float towards the rapids’ midst — son, father, 
brother, 

With hc.arts that beat with love, embrace each 
other. 

And joyously the song of death they sing. 

h 

A ce.asclcss thunder is above them crashing. 
Around the boat are forked lightnings flashing j 
Sea-gulls exult —the storm’s loud voice they 
know. 

The men, with souls unshaken, reach the fall; 

Son, father, brother, bravely singing all, 

Down the abyss, where death invites, they go I 
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MIZ-PAH. 

IN TWO CHAPTERS.-CHAPTER THE SECOND. 



SHRINKING AWAY FROM HIM.'* 


S IGHT in a sick-room: a room where the 
red fire-light leaps up in weird flashing 
forms against the pictured wall; where the 
heavy damask curtains arc drawn closely across 
252-Voi. IX. 


the windows, as if to shut out all sound even of -he 
rain beating wildly against the panes without. 

“ Mizpah, are you there?” 

“ Yes, dear.” 
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“ It is very near the end now.’ 

“ Do you feel weaker, John ? ” 

" No, but I feel—dying. Come closer to me, my 
wife. I want to talk to you.” 

She is seated between the bed and the fire, a 
woman still young, and strangely beautiful, but 
with the patient gravity of middl8 age settled like a 
waxen mask over her fair pale face. Her move¬ 
ments, too, are softer and quieter than usual at her 
age, as she rises, and going to the bed, stoops down 
above the face, wrinkled and worn, deeply lined 
and fringed with thin grey hairs, which lies there 
upon the pillow. 

“You have been crying,” he says, his keen 
anxious eyes peering curiously into her face, his 
nervous withered hand tightening on hers. 

“ Yes,” she says simply. “ It is so hard to see 
you suffer.” 

“ My dear, the bodily suffering is nothing to th.at 
which has tortured me for the last six ye.ars. 
Torture 1 1 wonder I have lived so long under it.” 

She makes no answer. He often utters these 
ambiguous allusions ; but Mi.cpah is not an in¬ 
quisitive woman. Perhaps she 1ms had secrets of 
her own. 

“ Mizpah,” he says suddenly, “ do you remember 
why you married me ?” 

“ Why talk of that now, John ?” she asks, flushing 
timidly. 

“ Bccau59 now is the only time I h.ave. You were 
only nineteen, Mizpah, and you married hec.ausc 
your parents’ death had thrown you on my care ; 
because the world said illnalureil things of your 
living with a guardian of forty-eight ; because you 
wanted to keep a delicate little sister with you, and 
could not afford to do it unmarried ; because— 
chiefest reason of .all—the man you were engaged 
to, the man you loved and who was away in Canada, 
had proved false to you ; because you saw his 
marriage in an American paper, after for si.\ months 
your letters had received no answer. Because of 
these reasons yt)u married me.” 

“And because you were the best and truest 
friend I had in the whole world,” she broke in with 
quivering lips; “because Minnie loved you, .and 
1—liked and honoured you with all my heart. 
John, I told you all this then. Have 1 disappointed 
you, that you go back upon it now?” 

“You have been an angel of light to me,” he 
answers hoarsely. “ Oh, child 1 if you only knew 
what you are to me ! If you only guessed how 
madly, passionately, I, old enough to be your father, 
have loved you from the first moment I saw you 
till now 1 Mizpah, try to think of it. Try to bear it 
in mind when you would turn from my memory 
with hatred and loathing.” 

“John ! could that be possible?” 

“ 1 wish to Heaven it were possible to avoid it. 
1 had meant to leave it till after I was gone, to 


keep the kind look on your sweet face till after I 
was dead ; but I cannot; I- " 

“John, don’t say any more,” she interrupts, 
trembling very much. “ If there is anything wrong 
which you have done, do not tell me. Even 
though it have hurt me, let me remain in ignorance, 
I will forgive it, whatever it be. • If it be written in 
your papers, I will burn them unread. Trust me.” 

He smiles faintly—a sad, hopeless smile. 

“ No, child, this you could not forgive ; nor shall 
you promise to do so. Listen to me while I have 
strength, and answer first. Did you not meet 
Gerald Dacres the day before you were taken with 
that long illness, nearly six years ago ?”, 

“Yes, John,” she says quietly ; but how fast her 
heart is beating ! 

“ And he told you th.at he had never married— 
that he had written to you constantly, and got no 
answer ?” 

“ He spoke of his letters in the one that reached 
me—the one that told me he was coming here— 
but not of his marriage. Since it was not true, the 
report may not have reached his ears.” 

“ And you ! Did not you speak of it ?” 

“ No, John.”' 

“ No? What explanation, then, did you give of 
your m.arriagc with me ? ” 

“ I gave him none.” Her voice is faint with 
remembered anguish ; but the answers arc ever 
straight and true. 

“ 1 don’t understand you,” he says. “ What tZ/d 
you say to him ? ” 

“ I told him 1 was married, and bade him go 
away and forget me.” 

“ What ! no more than that ? And was he 
satisfied ? Did he ask no cxi>lanations—nothing ?” 

“ No, John ; he was not satisfied. Do not talk 
about it—please do not.” The p.ain even now i.s 
greater than she can bear. He presses her hand 
more tiglitly. 

“ I will only .ask you one thing more, Mizpsih. 
I know that you will answer it with perfect truth. 
Wliy did you do this? Nay” (as she hesitates), 
“ 1 wish to know.” 

“ Because I was a m.arricd woman, and my 
husband trusted me. Because—oh, John ! forgive 
me—I loved Gerald so dearly, ho loved me so long, 
so well and fondly, that I dtired not tell him any 
excuse for my apparent falsehood. I knew his 
perfect honour, I knew my own innocence; and 
yet I could not—^John, I dared not trust to either 
while we loved each other. Please do not think ill 
of me. I knew that I loved Gerald more than my 
own life; and because 1 loved him, I sent him 
aw.ay.” 

She is on her knees now, weeping bitterly, with 
her face hidden on the wrinkled hand in which 
hers is clasped. The fire-light flickers on the wall 
—on the bent golden head. Onlv the shadows of 
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the curtains fall ujjon the tortured face of the dying 
man. Very slowly he speaks. 

“ I thank God that the sin which dooms me 
has purified one saint more for heaven. You 
have made your confession, Mizpah; listen to 
mine. It was 1 who kept back your lover’s letters ; 
I who stopped years; 1 who had that advertise¬ 
ment inserted in the New Brunswick paper ; I who 
invented all the uncharitable gossip which so worked 
upon your sensitive delicacy. And I did this 
because I loved you—because I thought that time, 
and patient idolatry, and every luxury that riches 
could supply, would win your love away from the 
remembrance of a young fellow who probably did 
not love you half so well, and could only have led 
you into poverty. God only knows how I h.ave 
been puni.shcd ; not only now, but in every hour 
and moment of these seven ye.irs which have seen 
you mine, and not mine. For a few months—not 
a year—I hoped. Then you and he met ; in your 
fever you told me that ; and hoiie died for ever, 
livery day since then—every moment that has 
witnessed your patient obedieni c—your silent, un¬ 
complaining gentleness—youV sad little face sobered 
into age so early—so early—has been but one long 
punishment.” 

“ Hush !” she interrupts—she has sprung to 
her feet long before, shrinking back and away 
from him, with hands clenched upon her bosom, 
and face white and horror-stricken—‘‘ Hush, for 
pity’s sake 1 I begged you not to toll me. Oh ! 
why, why did you do it now, when it is xdl over, 
all ended past any recall ? ” 

“Mizpah !” he begins feebly. 

“■Not now, John, not now,” she cries, breaking 
into bitter tears. “ 1 will be good in a moment ; 
bttt don’t say any more just this minute. I—1 can’t 
think.” 

He makes no answer. The shadow is darker on 
his face ; and she has turiud to the door, when 
something, some tender womanly impulse, makes 
her come back to the side of the bed. 

“ Don’t think me unforpviiig,” she says ; “ I do 
forgive you—I shall soon, when 1 have thought of 
all your love and kindness. 1—j ohn, do you hear 
me ? John ! ” 

But there is no answer still. The firc-hglit has 
died down in the grate. 'I'ho ram heals and wads 
.against the window. Outside the wiinl raves, and 
the branches creak, like the cries of a torlured 
spirit; but within all is silent, .all still ; for earthly 
love is gone—called out to meet its God—and love 
unselfish, love presanctified is left alone. 

“Mrs. Le Feuilic, may I introduce my husband’s 
cousin, Mr. Dacrcs. lie is quite a lion with us ; 
only just returned from two years’ travels in distant 
lands.” 

Mizpah looks up. She is sitting slight and 
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graceful in her widow’s dress, one of a fashionable 
crowd in a fashionable London drawing-room. 
Two little red spots rush into licr cheeks, and her 
eyes leap up with a sudden light, as she puts out 
her hand, saying— 

“ Mr. Uacres and I are old friends.” 

He docs not act like an old friend. He does not 
even seem to see her hand, but bows with grave 
formality ; and after a word or two of common¬ 
place civility, words which the beating of her heart 
will hardly let her answer, he moves quietly away, 
and leaves the room. 

So they meet again, and so they part. The 
locket whicli bears her name—that name with its 
quaint sacred meaning, “ 'J'he Lord watch between 
me and thee when we are absent one from another ” 
—still hangs at his watch-chain ; but he has not 
forgiven her yet. He never will. 

lias the Lord watched in vain ? 

******* 

Twilight again. The sky a pale apple-green 
fading into blue in the east. One long b.ir of 
liquid gold low down on the western horizon. 
Above it a bank of greyish violet cloud fringed with 
fire. Far away, behind that dark clump of trees, a 
jingle of bells ringing for evening service. Indoors 
a wood fire sparkling merrily, an open window 
draped in Lire curtains, which rustic softly in the 
sweet flower-l.ulen breeze ; and beside the window 
Mizpah seated in a low ch.air, the broad tulle 
streamers of her white cap floating like a veil round 
her slight rounded figure; her golden head resting 
against a stand of azaleas, white and pink, in full 
bloom ; an open letter in her lap, and a flush bright 
as .a moss-rose laud in cither check. 

There are steps in the passage, and the flush 
grows deeper. The bells keep ringing, but Mizpah’s 
heart beats loo loudly to hear them. The door opens 
and she is on her feet, her beautiful eyes shining 
through d.tz/.led te.rrs, licr clasped epiivcring hands 
outstretched, her wliole womanly form heaving and 
panting with silent, passionate gladness. Again.st 
the gold-green background of the sunset sky, Gerald 
sees her standing like .some medueval .saint. The 
next moment she is in his .iinis, folded down upon 
his heart as though he could never let her go again, 
and kissed lips, hands, and brow—as if the arrears 
of ten long summers of w.iiling liad to be paid in 
that one moment. 

It is not for a long time that any sensible word 
is spoken. The bells have rung their joy-pcals all 
unheeded, and uf) abo\ c the purple hills the moon 
hangs like a lamp of gold on high. 

“My darling.” Gcr.rld says, “do you know, I 
could hardly believe it when I got your letter 
this morning. 1 never deserved such an answer, 
Mizpah indeed I scarcely dared hope for one 
at all.” 

“ Love docs not go by desert,” Mizpah answers, 
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“ aad you see I could not help loving you, Gerald. 
It grew in me. Besides, I felt it would come right 
some day. But, oh ! lam glad it was not delayed 
much longer.” 

“Thank Heaven for my meeting your sister 
Minnie last week,” says Gerald, stroking the bright 
head fondly. * 

“And for your confiding to her your hatred.” 


“ Hatred 1 I tried to hate you, love, but I never 
could.” 

“ And I tried to forget you, but I never could. 
Ah, Gerald ! "—nestling closer to him, and laying 
one hand on his locket—“you kept the name, but 
I kept the verse. Verily the Lord has ‘ watched 
between me and thee when we* w'ere absent one 
from another.’ ” Theo. Gift. 


THE rOETS OE THE SOFTER SEX. 


B efore the writers we have 
already noticed were lost to 
us,* a woman appeared who 
was destined to surpass in 
splendour of poetic genius 
anil loftiness of aim all the 
previous efforts of her sex. 
;abeth Barrett' Browning has 
:crmcd “ one of the chief poets 
imes, and the greatest female 
1 age or country.” Few are 
her classical attainments, of 
ae translation of “ I’romethcus 
Bound” is a striking proof, or of the trying I 
circumstances under which she persevered unremit- 


** I will have hopes that cannot fade. 

For flowers the valley yields ; 

♦ I will have humble thoughts instead 

Of silent, dewy fields ; 

My spirit and my God shall be 
My seaward hill, my boundless sea.** 

Woman-like, Mrs. Browning took the little ones 
under her especial care. We need only allude to 
that wonderful poem, “ The Cry of the Children.” 
Her “ Song for the Ragged Schools ’’ is worthy of a 
place beside it. Few can read unmoved her plead¬ 
ings for these— 

'' T.ittle outcasts from life's fold,** 

or fhil to heed the exhortation— 

“ If no better can be done, 


tingly in study and composition. Among her early 
writings the longer poems are not equal to her less 
ambitious pieces. The most important of the former, 
“The Drama of Exile,” is beautifully conceived, but 
imperfect in the execution. “Lady Gcr.iklinc’s 
Courtship ” is a romantic narrative holding an inter¬ 
mediate place between these and her smaller poems. 
It is remarkable for descriptive power and nobility 
of sentiment, as well as for the melodious flow of 
the versific.ition. Many of Mrs. Browning’s fugi¬ 
tive and lyrical pieces are among the most beautiful 
in the language. The exquisite elegy on “ Cowper’s 
Gr.ave” is well known. So tire the graphic .and 
sympathetic verses in which she celebrates her dog 
“Flush.” In a still more beautiful poem, “My 
Doves,” the poetess draws a touching lesson of 
submission from their gentle cooing “ within the 
city prison ”— 

*Twas hard to sing by Rabd’s stieai i, 

More hard in Babel’s street ; 


I.«*t us do bill this—endeavour 
Til it the sun behind the sun 
Shine upon them while they shiver, 

“On the dismal London flags, 

Thro' the ciuel social juggle, 

Put a thought beue.ith their nigS 
'i'o ennoble the heart's struggle,*' 

Many of the sonnets—both those entitled “ From 
the Portuguese,” but in reality original, and those 
published under Mrs. Browning's own name—arc 
equal, in their way, to anything m the language. 

Mrs. Browning may be considered as supplying 
the link between the poetry of Wordsworth and 
Tennyson, and that of her illustrious husband. 
Abounding in exquisite descriptions of nature, and 
possessing a capacity for grqal sweetness of versi¬ 
fication, she hesitates not to sacrifice .these graces 
in order to bring her convictions home to her 
readers’ minds in the most direct and emphatic 
form. To her intense earnestness, growing more 


But if the soulless creatures deem 
Their music not unmeet 
For sunless walls—let us begin, 

Who wear immortal wings within, 

** To me fair memories belong 
Of scenes that used to bless. 

For no regret, but present song 
And lasting thankfulness, 

And very soon to breakaway. 

Like typL.'i, in purer things than they. 


intense as years passed on, rather than to any con¬ 
scious influence of Mr. Browning’s genius, we 
may ascribe the occasional ruggedness of “ Casa 
I Guidi Windows,” and “Aurora Leigh.” The former 
is a spirited plea for Italian liberty. It embodies a 
narrative of the events which passed under her 
windows at I'lorence, and contains much noble 
and vigorous writing. 

It would take a volume to consider the thoughts 
that are suggested by Mrs. Browning’s great work, 


See page X30. 
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“ Aurora Leigh,” a book full of the loftiest poetry 
and the deepest wisdom. A late writer, while doing 
full justice to the genius with which it overflows, 
blames this poem for raising problems it does not 
solve. The same criticism has often been passed 
on Mr. Carlyle’s \yorks, and even if it were just we 
would regard it as of little value. Such writers 
rouse you to action, and if they do not solve the 
problem, they direct your feet into the paths where¬ 
in you may find the solution for yourself. Rut 
“Aurora Leigh” does much more than this. It 
teaches us, by Romney’s failure in his philanthropic 
plans, that to confer any lasting benefit on men wc 
must work from the inward to the outw.ird. While 
sin and ignorance prevail, misery will also prevail. 
What a lesson is conveyed in the lines— 

——“Men who work can only woik for men. 

And not to woik in v.nn, must comprehend 
Iluinariity, and '.o work humanly, 

And raise men's bodies still by rsusmj; souls. 

As God did first ’’ 

The mission of the poet is therefore a very noble 
one— 

——“ Art’s a servKo -mark : 

A Silver key is given to tliy clasp. 

And thou shalt stand nnwcaiicd, tiigbt anu day. 

Anti fix it in the haid, slow turning wartls, 

To open, .so, that intermediate door 
Betwixt the different planes of sensuous form 
And form insensuous, that inferior mt ii 
May learn to feel on still from these to those. 

And bless thy minivtratiun/' 

Poets, with Mrs. Browning, are— 

“The only tnithtellers miw left to God, 

The only speaker*' of essential trulli. 

Opposed to rela 
And tcmpoial truths ” 

And it is theirs to road for us the spiritual mean¬ 
ings of sensible things - 

There’s not a flower of spring 
That dies ere June, but vaunts itself allied 
By issue and symbol, by significance 
And correspondence, to that spirit-world 
Outside the limits of out span and time. 

Whereto we are bound. Let poct.^ give it voice 
With human meanings.” 

Some critics have judged this book as they would 
a novel, demanding the same vraisemblance in the 
plot, and realistic portraiture in the characters. It 
is a question whether we should exact, in poetry 
which aims at typifying higher truth, the s.amc 
amount of probability wc expect in a representation 
of everyday life. The age is past for epic poetry 
with its supernatural machinery. I)e Tocquevillc 
has well said that the epics of our time are “ Childe 
Harold ” and “ Jocelyn.” Mrs. Browning expresses 
the same truth in glowing and energetic words— 

All actual heroes are essential men, 

And all men possible heroes ; every age, 

Heroic in proportions, double-faced, 

Lo 9 ks backward and licforc—expects a mem, 

And claims an epos.” 


But it is t6 “ essential truth," not “ relative, com¬ 
parative, and temporal truths,” that the poet should 
give utterance. 

Other criticisms have been passed on this great 
poem, which only serve to show how prone we arc 
to mistake the sljidow for the substance. Did our 
sp.ace permit, we would rather indicate some of the 
innumerable beauties with which the poem abounds 
—that passage, for instance, in which Ahrora, the 
poet-child of an English father and a Florentine 
mother, describes an English landscape after she 
has learned to love it, and comes to the conclusion 
that her— 

— ■ “ fatlicr’s land was worthy too 
Of being her Sliakcspearc’s.” 

No one who has read this description will think 
it too much to say that it is worthy of a place 
beside Shakespeare’s own picture of— 

*' This precious stone set in the silver sea.” 

To say that Mrs. Browning has sometimes redun¬ 
dant or useless words and phrases, and that more 
frequently she strives in vain to shape her great 
thoughts into wonis, is only to say that she is. 
human. But the great thoughts are there, and 
most often they are expressed with a power and 
fulness of which only the gre.atest poets have been, 
capable. “ The touch of Christ’s hand ” is on all 
she has written. Early in her career she warns us 
against mistaking material for moral and spiritual 
progress— 

“Little thinking if wc work our bouls as nobly as our iron. 

Or if angels will commend us at the goal of pilgrimage.” 

And all through she has been true to the same high- 
purpose. 

A poetess too soon taken from us. Miss Adelaide 
I’rocter, dedicated her hereditary gift to the same 
noble ends as Mrs. Browning. In the volumes she 
has left behind her, tlicre are many pieces of in¬ 
ferior poetic value, but not one which does not bear 
the impress of a sympathetic and thoughtful mind. 
Her legends arc, on the whole, superior to her 
lyrics. She tells these short narratives with a 
tender leeling and expression which are very- 
charming. The “ Legend ot Provence ” is a beau¬ 
tiful embodiment ol a strikingly beautiful mediaeval 
legend. 

t)nc of the most exquisite poems of its kind 
m our language is “ The Wayside Inn.” The 
story of a Iite has never been told with more simple 
beauty or truer pathos. Many of the others almost 
equal these. “ True Honours,” “ The Tomb in 
Ghent,” “ Philip and Mildred,” may be mentioned 
as examples of a pure and delicate gift for narrative 
poetry. 

Her short poems, when good, are very good 
indeed. Some ot. them are extremely fine| they 
have the harmonious flow of Mrs. Hetnans’ verse, 
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with a healthier and braver spirit. Nothing can 
be more vigorous than the lines beginning— 

Riiie! for tht day is passing, 

And you lie dreaming on : 

The others have buckled their armour, 

And forth to the fight arc gone. 

A place in the ranks awaitis you, 
f^ach man has some part to pl.iv : 

The Past and the Future are nothing 
• In the face of the stern To-day.” 

The imperfection in all mortal things, “divinely 
appointed, that the law of human life may be 
Effort, and the law of human judgment, Mercy,”* 
has never been better described in poetry than in 
Miss Procter's lines on “ Incompleteness.” In 
“ Unexpressed” she has shown true insight into the 
feelings of the artist or the lover, who yearns to 
express all that speaks to him— ’ 

** In the voiceless silence of Ins heart.” ^ 

No one can fail to be struck with the beauty of I 
the epithets in the last stanza, or to feel the haunt- ' 
ing music of the verse— i 

** Things of time have voices, spe.ik and perish , ' 

Art and Love speak—but ilicir woids must Ijc 
L ike sighings ofillunitablc forests 
And waves of an unfathomable sea ” 

Some of the most beautiful of these lyrics are rvell 
known and popular as songs. Besides the “ Legends 
and Lyrics,” Miss Procter published a “ Chaplet of 
Vjerse”for the benefit of a charitable in.stitution. 
The poems contained in this small volume are 
almost wholly devoted to illustr.iting the special 
religious views she had adojilcd. I 

It must be admitted that among our female poets ' 
at least— 

The sweetest songs arc tho&e which tell of <w'uldc'st thou,;ht'>; ” 

and that in general they give loo much predomi¬ 
nance to the melancholy aspect of things. Miss 
Jean Ingelow is not free from this tendency, though 
at times she adopts a healthier tone and grapples 
bravely with the realities of life. ■ “ The Dreams 
that came True” is a powerful poem. There is a 
weird grandeur about it, a dignity of style which 
harmonises wcH with the solemnity of the subject. 
The hard, unfeeling landlord, dream-haunled in | 
his prosperity by the terrors of conscience, is I 
finely contrasted with the dying widow cheered in | 
her de.stitution by visions of angels. ‘•Honours’ 
is .a not unsuccessful attempt to deal with the 
problems and the disappointments winch await the ( 
student. “The conclusion of the whole matter” 
is well expressed— , 

** Far better in its place the lowliest bird 

Should sing ariglit to Him the lowliest .song, 

Than that a seraph .strayed should t.ikc the word 
And smg His glory wrong.’* j 

“Laurance” is a beautifully told idyll of domestic 
life, somewhat in the manner of the Laureate’s 

• Ruskia. 


“ Dora.” In Miss IngeloVs verse we often come 
on thoughts that want only some more careful 
condensation and polish to merit a place among 
those— 

-** jewels five words long, 

That on the stretched forefiugn- of all time 
Sparkle for ever.’* 

But a fatal facility of rhyming seems to be the 
besetting sin of our female poets. The reputation 
of all, or nearly all, would gain much if they only 
exercised the .same strong determination to publish 
nothing trivial or unworthy of their genius, that 
our best poets of the other sex have done. 

Miss Ingelow’s most ambitious effort, “A Story of 
Doom,” must be looked on as a mistake ; the story 
of the Deluge is a subject only to be grasped by the 
giant intellect of a Danlc or a Milton. 

A pure taste and a delicate fancy are the chief 
characteristics of Miss Christina Rosetti’s verse. 
Born in a family richly endowed with intellectual 
and .artistic gifts, she has an easy, graceful, and 
highly finished style. There is a quiet beauty about 
many of her short pieces, but little of that brilliancy 
which tomjits one to quote detached passages. We 
shall, however, give a fine stanza from the poem on 
“ Memory,” otherwise not one of the best in the 
collection— 

** 1 have a room wbercinto no one enters 
Save myself alone . 

There sits a blessed memory on a. throne— 

There iiiy life centrcb 

and two others on llie nightingale, which arc worthy 
of being read even after Keats and Coleridge— 

” H.irk ! that’s the nightingale 
'IVlIing lint sflf-same tale 
Her b<»iig told when this .in^ient eaith was yowng 
So echoes answered when her song was sung 
In the first wooded vale. 

** Wc cal! it love and pain, 

'J'he passion of her sttain, 

And yet wc little understand or know; 

Why should it not be r.iiher joy that so 
Throbs in each throbbii 

The devotional poetry, which Miss Rosetti has 
placed by itself at the end of each volume, gains in 
power from the nature of the subjects treated. 
Some of it is very fine. We subjoin the last stanza 
of “ Dost thou not Care ?”— 

“^Lic still,’ ‘ be strong,' to-day ; but. Lord, to-morrow 
Wb.it of to morrow, T.ord ? 

Shall there be lest from tinl, be truce from sorrow 
lie living gicen upon ibc sward 

Now but .i barren giavc to me, 
lie joy for sorrow ?— 

*DiJ / »o/ ,/ie for tJiee f 

Do I not live for thee f Leave Me t o - m o r rowf ** 

The compositions of Mrs. Augusta Webster show 
great intellectual powers. They are written in a 
style of which simplicity and self-restraint are the 
chief characteristics. In “ Dramatic Studies,” and 
“ Portraits,” the subjects are mostly tragical even to 
repulsiveness. There is one “ Portrait,” however, 
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so sweetly joyous as to cast its sunshine over the 
whole volume. Mrs. Webster’s latest poem, “ The 
Auspicious Day,” is a mediaeval drama founded on 
the then popular belief in astrology and witchcraft. 
It is remarkable for power and dramatic truth of 
character. The finest passages rise naturally out 
of the situations,* and can only be indicated by 
giving some outline of the plot. Dorothy, the 
daughter of Lord Wendulph, is betrothed to Sir 
Percival Dufresne. Her love is deep and true, but 
her affianced is led away half by pity and half by 
the softer charms of Amy, a dependent kins¬ 
woman. Sir Percival supposes he is bound in 
honour to Amy—flics with her and makes her 
his wife. She is seized and accused of bewitch¬ 
ing Percival. Dorothy’s faith in her lover is so 
strong that she accepts and presses the accusation. 
Out of this arises one of the finest points in the 
play. The high-minded chaplain, Father Gabriel, 
has been long convinced that witchcraft has no 
foundation in fact; but thinking that— 

•* Some tnjilih will in some minds strangle out 
The needfullcr truths souls live by,’* 

he has allowed the superstition to remain unchecked 
in the mind of his pupil Dorothy. His remorse, 
when he finds that by thus sacrificing truth to ex¬ 
pediency he has perilled at least one life, is finely 
painted. Amy is condemned to die on the “ aus¬ 
picious” day that Lord Wendulph’s astrologic.al 
calculations have led him to fix for the marriage of 
Dorothy and Sir Percival. Amy attempts to escape, 
aided by Dorothy, who has seen her error ; but the 
poor girl is stoned by the populace, who can only 
be appeased by the wedding pageant, to which 
Dorothy is forced to consent to save her own life 
and that of her betrothed. The characters arc 
finely drawn and well contrasted. There is a 
scene in which Dorothy’s happy unconsciousness of 
the miseries that arc gathering round he’- is beauti¬ 
fully wrought out. She exclaims— 

Nay, why loo happy ? 

*'l’is a ihin wisdom wouM make happine.s.<; 

A biiRbcar to our hearts.” 

and the contnast she draws between her own happi¬ 
ness, “ boundless as the sky,” and the sorrow that 
she can as yet only imagine, is admirable for 
dram.atic fitness. 

We are compelled for want of space to pass over 
many female writers wlio deserve notice. Among 
them are the Hon. Mrs. Norton, the gr.inddaughtcr 
of .Sheridan, whose writings extend from the period 
of Mrs. Hemans to our own time, and who has 
written much that is worthy of the gifted f.iroily to 
which she belongs ; Sadie (Miss Williams), and 
Emily Bronte, both taken away before they had 
fulfilled the promise of their youth. Nor can we 
stay to notice the -graceful Tennysonian verses of 
Miss M. B. Smedley. We must hasten to close this 
short paper with a few words on the poetry which 


our greatest living novelist has turaed aside from 
her triumphs in prose-fiction to bestow upon us. 
Besides the “Spanish Gipsy,” George Eliot has pub¬ 
lished a volume of shorter pieces. As might be ex¬ 
pected, all her poetry is marked by great power, and 
condensed and vigorous cxpi-cssion. The writer’s 
peculiar gifts of delineating character and painting 
natural objects have not forsaken her, and many 
lines arc worthy of being treasured as words of “wit 
and wisdom.” Nevertheless, these poems will be 
oftener read for the sake of the author than for their 
intrinsic beauty. They shine by the reflected glory 
of her great novels, but tlicir form precludes many 
of the qualities which make these so admirable. 
The melancholy that is relieved by the inconse¬ 
quence of a Mr. Brooke, or the keen satire of a Mrs. 
Cadvvalladcr, becomes oppressive in the poems. 
‘‘ Armg.irt ” is the least dreary of these remarkable 
productions, for the moral (George Eliot always 
has a moral) that we should count as a gain that 
ioss which brings an increase of nobleness and 
sympathy, harmonises well with the highest 
Chiistian truth. Armgart is a girl endowed with 
exccptronal musical gifts, including an exquisite 
voice. The loss of tliis last opens her eyes to the 
want of brightness in other lives, and she learns in 
the end to rejoice in the loss ol a power which had 
closed her heart to the sorrows of her kind. Some 
ot the finest lines the author has written are to be 
found in this short poem. 

The “ Legend of Jiibal ” is really a glorification 
of Death---iiot the friendly angel who is to give us 
back those treasures that “wait us in the far-off 
skies,” but the dreamless sleep of annihilation. The 
versification is smootii and highly finished, but no 
poetic graces can lighten tlie gloom which this 
thought casts o\'cr the poem. 

“The Minor I’rophct” and “O might I join the 
Choir invisible” are fine expositions of the writer’s 
noble but dreary philosophy, unutterably dreary at 
I best, for what were even a perfected world over¬ 
shadowed by the doom of hopeless partings? 

The ‘- Spanish Gipsy ” is so well known, and has 
been so generally studied at a comparatively recent 
date, that much need not be said of it here. It is 
imqiiestioii.ably a fine poem, but there is more 
str.tining after effect, and more of doubtful orna¬ 
ment, than in the novels. It is a question, too, 
whether Fed.ilma, in her self-sacrifice, has really 
chosen the better part. But a great novelist 
loses too miicli by confining himself within the 
limits of verse. .Scott saw this when he said that 
“ Rokeby” was a good novel spoiled ; and we could 
better spare the “ .Spanish Gipsy” than “-RomoU” 
or ’ Middlemarch.” 

In this short survey of the poetry we owe to 
female writers, it is very gratifying to note that their 
talents have ever been enlistetf on the side of virtue 
and truth. E* W. 
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IN HONOUR BOUND. 

BY CHARLES GIBBON, 

AUTHOR OF “ROBIN GRAY,” “FOR LACK OF GOLD,” ETC. Eta 

« • 


CHAPTER THE FORTY-SIXTH. 
job’s COMFORTERS. 

They walked towards the house, and Grace went 
in, to see that Baby was properly cared for, just ns 
the Dalraahoy ladies came sailing along the path 
in their newly-turned silks covered with white 
muslin. 

Miss Burnett carried her parasol before her as if 
she were making a charge at something, resolved 
to impale it; Alice fluttered hers about as if the 
force of habit were too much for her, and she was 
obliged to coquette even with the sunshine. 

Having almost run the parasol into Walter’s 
face. Miss Burnett halted and dropped the point of 
her weapon. 

“ How funny 1—I did not think you were so near, 
Walter. It’s very hot to-d.ay. What is this dread¬ 
ful news about Christina ?—is it true that she has 
gone away without telling you ?” 

“ It is true.” 

“ It is quite a romance,” murmured Alice. 

“ I call it a disgrace,’^ said Miss Burnett severely, 
and the “giddy young thing” stood corrected, 
fluttering her parasol from one shoulder to the 
other, and fanning herself with a delicately per¬ 
fumed lace handkerchief. “ It would not matter if 
she was the only person concerned ; but the whole 
family suffers by it, and it is extremely wicked of 
her. But what could we expect ? I would never 
run away from my home.” 

And the consciousness of virtue added several 
inches to her stature. 

“ 1 would if I got the chance, but not alone,” 
tittered Alice, who was agiiin reprimanded. 

This was irritating enough to him, but he spoke 
quietly. 

“ Will you grant me a favour, Helen ?” 

“ Certainly, if it is rca^on.iblc.” 

“ I only wish to ask you to say nothing about 
Teenie until she comes home.” 

“ Oh, ive have no desire to mention the subject; 
but it is natural that we should be anxious about a 
matter which puts us all to shame. Of course, if 
you decline our sympathy, there is nothing more to 
be said. The man is waiting, so we shall go homo 
at once.” 

Tossing her head, and sniffing the air as if to 
detect the contamination th.at must be in it, she 
went off to the carriage, which was at the gate. 
Alice, as she was aSout to follow, just touched his 
arm, and whispered— 


j “ Poor W.aitie—I am sorry for you, and for 
I Teenie too. I loved her very much.” 

lie walked with her to the gate, and was there 
in time to assist Miss Burnett to her place. She 
w.as not at all reconciled to him when the carriage 
drove aw.ay. 

He was aboutto go into the house, when another 
interruption occurred. 

. Mr. Pettigrew, as behoved an elder of the Kirk, 
was amongst the first to catch the whispers of 
scandal concerning the minister’s household ; and 
feeling a solemn duty incumbent upon him to ad¬ 
monish the minister or to sympathise with him, as 
might be advisable, and feeling it to be an equally 
im|)ortant duly to be the first to discover the details 
of this romance (why should anything sad or bad 
be calk'd a romance ?), took the first opportunity of 
speaking to Walter, 

After much clearing of his throat and shuffling, 
he made his mission known. Was it true that Mrs. 
Burnett had—had, in fact, eloped ? 

“ Mr. Pettigrew,” said Walter, looking him 
str.iighi in the face with his grave pale eyes, 
which compelled the man to study the geological 
character of the gravel, “my wife has chosen 
to go from home for a time. She did not think 
it necessary to send the bellman round the town 
to advertise her intention. Do you think it 
was ?” 

“ Oh, not at all, sir—not at all, that being the 
c.ase.'’ 

Walter, who did not choose to explain further, 
said “ Good day,” and retired. 

Mr. Pettigrew had an uncomfortable suspicion 
th.at the minister had been telling him a “Ice;” 
but he had not liked to say so. Somehow he never 
could gel on with this young man as he wished ; 
he never could tell him the truth—if the truths 
happened to be always unpleasant, that was not 
his fault—as he felt he ought to do, and as his 
position as a mcrch.ant and an elder entitled— 
indeed, called upon him to do. But he made up 
for his reticence here by speaking his mind with all 
necessary embellishments when he stood once more 
on his own doorstep, and felt himself master of the 
siln.ation. 

Waller saw in these incidents the indication of 
the petty annoyances to which he would be subject 
for many days to come, and he felt keenly ashamed 
of being an object for scandaUnongers to work 
their stupid will upon. His natural inclination 
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was to turn his back upon the place for ever, and and rock. The voices commanded and implored 
so escape the vexations which were in store for her to go back ; the spectres crossed her path, and 
him. the waving,branches seemed like arms directing 

Grace held up Baby, who crowed merrily, kicked her backward, 
vigorously, and tugged his father’s hair. Walter She broke through all at first, and would go on ; 
kissed the child, ai d, looking at him, resolved that but voices and sljadows" persisted, and her heart 
he would not shun* the place or the people. He echoed the cry, “ Go back, go back,” for Baby’s 
would remain there to confront the slanderers, to voice seemed everywhere ringing in her ears. Then 
shield his wife from shame, and to enforce respect she hesitated, began to tremble, and sank down 
for her by the honesty of his life. They would upon a stone, crying. The desolation of her posi- 



“ SANK DOWN UPON A STONE.” 


believe her innocent when they knew that he did 
not doubt her truth. 

Message from the Laird— 

Have discovered notiima yet; telegraphed to all the stations open." 

Walter took horse, and started again in search 
of her. _ 


CHAPTER THE FORTy..SEVENTH. 

ON IHE TRAMP. 

The fright which the “ tattie-doolic ” gave her had 
roused all the superstition of Tecnic’s nature; there 
were, to her, voices in the wind, now loud and 
threatening, again low and wailing; there were 
fearful spectres in the shadows of bush and tree 


tion overwhelmed her, making the utterly vague 
nature of her quest plain for the first time, and she 
felt as if she were a little boat that had broken 
away from its moorings, and was being tossed 
about by the sea, without any hand to help or to 
guide it. 

Under the swift-flying black clouds, amidst those 
eerie shadows, listening to the loud wind, and to 
the deep boom of the sea—telling its grim story of 
wreck»«nd death -she yearned for the child, the 
husband, and the sheltering home she had left 
behind. 

She would go back, and yet she-could not. She 
shrank and.quir’ered with shame for what she had 
already done ; she feared that he would mock at 
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her, scorn her—she fcar6d that more than all the 
terrors of the night, more than the apparent hopc- 
■ lessness of the journey she had undertaken. She 
felt now that it was stupid and ridiculous to expect 
to find her father any sooner by leaving home than 
she would have done by waitpig for him. But 
then, if she could only hide herself, Dame Wishart 
would relent, and that would accomplish all she 
wanted. At the same time she was frightened by 
that terrible feeling of desolation, and she started 
, up to go home. 

The petty feeling of shame restrained her again, 
and she turned in the opposite direction. The 
farther she went, the greater bcc.unc her terror of 
returning, until she felt as if she could do anything, 
endure anything, rather than go home. .So she 
went on and on, too much disturbed in mind to bd 
conscious of physical fatigue; but by-and-by 
Nature asserted itself, she tripped often, staggered 
sometimes, and at length would have fallen, but 
that she obtained the timely help of what seemed to 
be a brick wall." 

She had instinctively kept the coast-line; the 
loud voice of the sea had, perhaps, unconsciously 
guided her. A thick white mist shrouded surround¬ 
ing objects, so that she had no idea where she was. 

The dawn increased the whiteness of the mist, 
but scarcely helped to make objects more definite. 

She groped round the wall until she came to 
what seemed to be a doorway. After a little hesi¬ 
tation she entered, groping her way along, but 
Stumblin^over loose stones. There was dim light 
from above, and presently she guessed where she 
was—it was a deserted lime-kiln, which she .had 
seen on several occasions when out driving with 
Waiter. She crept into a recess, sat down lean¬ 
ing against the wall, and then fell asleep in utter 
exhaustion. 

• A cold, damp morning, the sun fighting its w.iy 
through the mist. 

She started up, alarmed, stupified, and shivering 
with cold ; stiff and pained in every joint. What 
terrible dreams she had been dreaming ! She had 
left home—she was hiding—the white walls streaked 
with a slimy green caught her eye, the cold wind 
penetrated her bones, and she remembered it all. 
She had dreamed that she was dreaming—that 
she was at home, near Walter, near Baby, and the 
weary wandering on which she had embarked had 
appeared to be only a painful vision. Lo, that 
apparent vision was the reayty, and the glimpse of 
home and the loved ones was the dream. 

She could not go back now-^it was too late. 
Walter would never forgive her—she could not 
forgive herself. 

She was cold and hungry ; the miserable cravings 
of the appetite drove her to seek some human habi¬ 
tation, when she most desired to avoid her fellow- 
men and women. She passed out from the siiclter 


of the lime-kiln, and the cold morning air seemed 
to bite through her. She knew that the road lay 
along the top of cliffs which overhung the sea, now 
near, and again at some little distance from the 
water. Occasionally she caught glimpse? of waves 
dashing high up against the rocks, breaking in 
white spray, and receding like a baffled enemy from 
the walls of a besieged town. 

By-and-by she heard the blithe voices of children, 
who were engaged in a game of hide-and-seek, 
singing in loud chorus whenever the hidcr was 
discovered—• 

“ 1 sec the gowk and the gowk scc5» me— 

A-tween ihc beny bush and the ap ple tree.** 

She hesitated a minute, but the voices of the 
children reassured her, and she advanced to' the 
solitary cottage. Through an open window issued 
the sounds of vigorous scrubbing, and of a girl’s 
voice singing. The air w.as slow, and the words 
melancholy, as they were generally rendered ; but 
the singer in this instance, to suit the activity of 
her movements, transformed the air into a lilt, and 
whenever she was scrubbing with special vigour 
she hummed or mumbled, instead of uttering words. 
The song in this new arrangement ran somewhat 
in the following manner :— 

*‘Ye bank$ and braes c.’ bonnie Doon, 

How cap you bloom—urn um, um^um; 

How can you chant, yc little birdb. 

And I sae^um, um urn, um-um? 

Um-um, I pu’d a rose, 

l*’u’ bWOKi upon its -uin-um—tree ; 

And my fause Itiver .stole the rose, 

Uut left -iim-uin, um*um—wi’ me.** 

Teenie’s shy knock at the door was not heard at 
first, but when she mustered courage enough to 
repeat it, the singer ceased, and the voice said 
cheerily — 

“ Come in, w'hoever you are ; what are you stand¬ 
ing chap-chapping there for ? ” 

She timidly crossed the threshold, and saw a 
stalwart young woman, with flaring red hair, on her 
knees beside a pail, over whicli slie was at the 
moment wringing a cloth, whilst she looked round 
to sec who was the visitor. It was a bright, happy 
face, and its surroundings matched it admirably— 
a bed in a recess, covered by a patch-work quilt of 
many colours, in which there was not a crease ; a 
deal table, w'oodcn chairs, and three-legged stools, 
all “clean as a new pin a variety of tins hang¬ 
ing above the mantelpiece, polished like mirrors ; 
a pleasant peat fire, over which hung on its cleek 
the porridge-pot; the steel top of the fender rival¬ 
ling the tins in polisli; the hearthstone newly 
whitened, the floor half washed, and everything 
presenting signs of cleanliness and content. 

The woman’s first look at Tecnic was one of 
great surprise ; the visit of a lady at that time of 
the morning was very unusual, and Teenic’s clothes 
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at once indicated that she did not belong to the 
peasantry. The woman got up respectfully. 

“ Quid morning, mem ; and what’s your will ?” 

Teenie was put out by this display of respect, 
and she felt it the more awkward to present her 
petition. 

“ I am on my way to Aberdeen,” she faltered, 
“ to try and learn something about my father, who 
is out whaling.” 

“ Guid be here! do you moan that you’re to walk 
a’ the way to Aberdeen ? ” 

“ Yes, and I want something to eat.” 

“ Ye’se ha’e that, but where do you come from ?” 

She hesitated, but answered truthfully— 

“ From Rowanden.” 

‘‘ You belong to the lisher-folk then. I wouldna 
have thought it from your claes. Thank goodness 
my man’s a gardener, and I’m no fashed about 
storms or bad fishings. Come here and sit you 
down ; you look wearied, poor thing, and I dare 
say the storm h.as taken some of your friends.” 

The woman became more familiar, and most 
hospitable, as soon as she discovered Uiat the 
visitor was in distress about something ; and she 
made no intentional effort to pry into her business, 
although she talked a great deal. Shegav-e Tceme 
a drink of milk, which was very refreshing, and 
some bannocks, with the advice— 

“You’re no to spoil your appetite, for my man— 
Andra, Fyfe, he’s head g.irdencr at Knockmaddie 
— my man will be in to breakfast in twa or three 
minutes, wi’ a’ the bairns, and you’ll just sup a 
platel o’ porridge wi’ us.” 

When she had settled Teenie comfortably in a 
chair by the fire, she proceeded to finish the wash¬ 
ing of the floor, talking all the time. 

“And what might your name be, miss ?—you’re 
no married, arc you ? ” 

“ Yes; my name is Burnett.” 

“ Married !—aye, aye, you’re a young cie.Uure to 
be a wife. And ha’e you any b.iirns, now ? ” 

“ One.” 

“A laddie or a lassie ?” 

“A laddie.” 

“Aye, aye, wha would ha’c thought it, and you 
that young-looking 1 But I have six mysel’—-two 
loons and four lassies. I was just eighteen when I 
was married.” 

“ You seem to be very happy.” 

“ Oo, aye, happy enough. I just try to keep the 
bairns and the house tidy, and take things as they 
come. It’s the Lord’s will, you ken, whatever 
happens, and skirling never saved a sow from the 
flesher. Andra’s unco particular ; but he’s a guid 
sowl, though whiles he’s ower guid at lifting his 
wee finger” (a euphemism for saying that he drank 
too much), “ and then there’s nae doing wi' him.” 

So Mrs. Fyfe ran on, her excessive energy find¬ 
ing vent in gossip or song, just as happened. She 


finished the floor, emptied her pail in the neigh¬ 
bouring “ midden,” wrung out her “ clouts,” and 
then arranged the table for breakfast : a row of 
yellow bowls, eight in number, with one more for 
the stranger. Then she took a basin full of meal, 
which she took up>in handfuls, and allowed it to 
trickle into the water, that she.stirred continuously 
with the wooden “ spurtle,” or porridge-stick. 
When the meal was sufficiently boiled, she lifted 
the pot from the fire, and deftly poured out the 
porridge into the bowls, proportioning the contents 
of each to the age of the children. 

The husb.and arrived. lie was a dour sort of 
man. He expressed no surprise at the presence of 
Teenie, but his furtive glances indicated his curio¬ 
sity about her. Having learned that she was on 
her way to Aberdeen, and wanted a rest and some¬ 
thing to cat, he said she was welcome. Then the 
bairns were called in, and ranged round the table. 
The man pronounced a long and earnestly spoken 
grace, milk was served round, and all with good 
appetite supped the porridge. * 

Teenie was much benefited by the warmth of the 
house and the food, so that after breakfast she was 
ipiite ready to resume her journey. The peace and 
content of this home made her think bitterly that 
she had neglected something in the management 
of her household. But she could not redeem the 
piist. 

Dour Andra Fyfe, when he learned the destina¬ 
tion of his guest, remembered that there was a 
cart going a few miles on her way, and, if she liked, 
he would arrange with the driver to give her a 
“ hurl.” She was grateful for this assistance, and 
also for the comfort and strength which she felt 
after the rest in the cottage, and her substantial 
though simple breakfast. 

She shyly offered her half-crown in payment, but 
it was declined kindly. 

“You’ll need it all,” said Mrs. Fyfe,flinging back 
her red hair, and restraining the obstreperous 
efforts of the youngest born to spring to the neck 
of the guest; “ keep your sdler, and God speed 
you on your errand.” 

Teenie lifted the child in her arms—a merry- 
eyed, white-headed little lass of three years—and 
kis-.ed her. 

“ 'lJu was gcctin’—what for said the child, 
with sudden gravity. 

The mother had observed that fact also, but had 
said nothing ; and now she endeavoured to inter¬ 
rupt the child. Teenie answered, lowering her 
face as if to hide it— 

“ I am not well.” 

“ ICh. and ’ou’s had to take salts and sinny 1” (a 
remedy for every disease with the cotters, and the 
little one’s chief idea of torment). “ Me geet when 
mither gi'es it to me, and whiles mithdr skelp Bessie 
and whiles gi’es me a bawbee. Did 'ou get skclps ?" 
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“ Something as bad,” said Tcenie, smiling faintly, 
and thinking how much harder to bear was a 
mental skelping than a physical one. 

“ And ’ou that big !—wish me was big as ’ou.” 

“ And I wish that I was like you.” 

Bessie opened her eyes wi(Je, and tried to furn 
back the eyelids, to express her amazement at that 
incomprehensible reply. 

“ Set her down,” cried the mother, with a sort of 
proud deprecation; “ she’s just a torment wi’ her 
clatter. 1 dinna ken who she takes the tongue 
from—it’s no from my man, and it canna be from 
me!” 

Andra might have told another story, but at 
present he was at the door, grumbling that they 
•would be too late for the cart. So Tcenie placed 
the child on the floor. 

“It has done me good to spc.ik to her,” she said, 
with distant sobs in her voice; “ she minds me of 
my bairn—at—at home.” 

She found a strange difficulty in uttering the 
word “homc^for the dreary sense of desolation 
came upon her again ; she felt that she had no 
home now. 

“Poor lassie!” murmured Mrs. Fyfe, her sym¬ 
pathy intensified by her suspicion that Tcenie had 
not told her the precise truth about the object of 
her journey. “ Is’t the father you arc going to 
seek?” 

“ No—my own father.” 

“ Poor lassie!’’repeated the good-hearted woman, 
thinking that matters were even worse than she at 
first supposed. 

But Andra, hearing this, turned back. 

“Are you married ?” he asked gruffly. 

The sad eyes looked at him with timid surprise 
at his sudden change of manner, and he felt 
abashed. 

“ Yes,” was the simple reply. 

“ Oh !” he exclaimed, and stepped back to the 
door, satisfied when he learned that the bairn had 
been “ honestly come by,” as he used to say of 
such matters, lie was, in his way, a stern moralist, 
and—although his own first child had been born 
before wedlock—^he would not have helped Tcenie 
at all if her answer had been different. 

“Will 'ou come back again?” cried Bessie 
clinging to her skirt. 

“ Maybe ; good-bye, Bessie, and 1 hope you wil 
have a long, happy life. I’m obliged to you. 
Mistress Fyfe—thanks to you and your man, I feel 
a heap better.” 

“ Lord be wi’ you wherever you gang, and you’l 
aye be welcome here. I hope you’ll meet youi 
father. I’m doubting there’s some sarc trouble upon 
you ; but I’m no to fash you with ony questions, 
You’ll come back, maybe, when you’re all well 
again, and tell us about it.” 

This was spoken as they moved to the road 


where Andra was impatiently waiting, and trying 
to preserve his temper by chewing straws, 

Tcenie said good-bye again to her friend in need, 
feeling all the time that she was not thanking her 
with anything like sufficient warmth, although she 
felt very, very grateful for the kindness she had 
experienced, and deeply affected by what she had 
seen and heard in the cottage. Mrs. Fyfe was 
quite content; she was not accustomed to much 
effusion, even of gratitude. Three of the bairns 
were standing beside her—the others had started 
for school, five miles off—and she uttered another 
hearty “ God speed ye,” as Teenie walked away 
with Andra. 

He strode through a field as a short cut to the 
high road, where they were to meet the cart. 
Whatever might be the reason of it, Andra was not 
nearly so dour in manner now that he was away 
from his own house—indeed, amongst his cronies 
he could be merry enough. Although he did not 
attempt any convcrs.ition, he showed her certain 
trivial attentions— such as helping her over a ditch, 
or through a hedge—which she would never have 
expected from him. Men are so different when 
beyond the reach of the “guidwife’s” controlling 
and subduing eye ! 

“We’re just in time,” said he as they stepped 
into the road; “yonder’s Sandy Crab coming, 
lie’s .a blithe loon, but there’s nae ill in him, so 
you needna be sheared at anything he says.’’ 

Sandy Crab drove leisurely over the long straight 
road, sitting on the front of his cart, cracking his 
whip—not to quicken the horse, but to amuse him¬ 
self—alternately singing and whistling, “ When the 
kye come hame.” He was a fair-haired youth, 
with a round red face, in which there was much 
simplicity and good-nature. But Sandy was, ac¬ 
cording to his own account, “ a de’il among the 
lasses,” and he was proud of the many conquests 
he had made, proofs of which existed in the sh.ape 
of locks of hair, photographs, crumpled bows of 
ribbon, and a garter ! The latter he had picked 
off the barn floor on the night of a kirn (harvest- 
home), where the dancing had been fast and 
furious ; and the fun he made seeking the owner 
won him several hearts, as he said. He certainly 
obtained several photographs before the next term, 
although every lass ni the place disclaimed the 
ownership of the mysterious garter. 

He wore a brown Balmoral bonnet, jauntily set 
on the side of his head ; a double-breasted jacket, 
the back .and sleeves of which were of a thick 
woollen stuff, the breast of dark brown mole¬ 
skin, ornamented with rows of big white pearl 
buttons, and a medal he had won at the athletic 
sports for throwing the hammer; trousers of 
moleskin. He was a broad-shouldered, smart¬ 
looking fellow. • 

“ Hey, Sandy 1” shouted Apdra, as the man 
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approached; "will you gi’e this lass a lift as far as 
you’re going on the road to Aberdeen ?” 

“ That will I, my dawtie,” was the answer as the 
cart stopped ; “ loup in, my lass. ‘ Come under my 
plaidie, and sit down beside me, believe me-’ ” 

He did not continue the quotation, for he caught 
sight of Teenio’s pale and somewhat frightened 
face ; and he knew by her dress that she was not, 
as he had at first thought, simply a country lass 
flitting from one place of service to another. Many 
a blithe day he had enjoyed in the course of such 
flittings; but this was not to be one of them. 
Besides, she had no kist. 

He jumped to the ground, took ofl the back of 
the cart, and made a sort of gangway of it, by 
which she could ascend, with assistance, and take 
her place on the bundle of hay which he arranged 
as a seat. 

“ Will you get in ?” he said, sheepishly enough. 

She hesitated a minute, and then advanced 


frankly. The two men, one on each side, helped 
her into the cart; she sat down on the hay. 
Sandy fastened on the back, and jumped up on the 
front board again. 

“ Good day, mem, and a pleasant journey,” said 
Andra quite kindly ; “ I’ll be glad to see you if 
you come our way aghin.” 

“ You’re awfully good, Mr. Fyfe ; I wish 1 could 
thank you as I would like to do,” she said in a 
low quavering voice; for the kindliness of those 
strangers, and her own utter inability to m.akc any 
fitting acknowledgment for it, impressed her deeply. 
All the world had seemed so cruel to her a few 
hours ago. 

“ Say no a word about it,” answered Andra. 

He nodded, and turned away to his work as 
Sandy cracked his whip, and the horse started 
forward with long heavy steps, the cart jolting over 
stones and through ruts made by the rains. 

»ND or aiAfXER THE FOKTY-SKVEKTH. 


WOMEN WHO WORK. 

BEHIND A COUNTER. 



f LOVES, madam? What size? 

Six and a quarter? Let me 
see your hand, please. I’m 
sorry to have kept you wait- 
S) ing; but that lady couldn’t 

r makc up her mind. First 
she wanted a particularshade 
and three buttons, atid then 
she thought three buttons 
c.amc too dear, and wanted 
two, and I had to hunt through all 
the boxes for a pair of that colour ; 
and when it was found, she fancied 


she had seen a pair of a shade she liked better 
in one of the other boxes, and we had to go 
through them all again. Tiresome ? Well, it is 
a little tiresome at first; but one soon gets used 


to it; and that is why we are expected to serve 
two and three customers at a time, so as to give 


do ; but a shop soon gets a bad name if you haven’t 
just the thing a lady wants, and don’t seem inclined 
to trouble about getting it for her. She goes away 
vexed, and tells the first friend she meets that you 
can’t get anything you wa,nt at that shop ; and so 
it gets about, and people go elsewhere, “and custom 
drops off. 

Oh ! bless you, yes, shopkeepers know that 
quite well; and that’s why we go on trying to 
tempt a lady with one thing after another, when we 
haven’t got the exact thing she has set her heart on. 
Three times out of four she sees something which 
takes her fancy nearly as well, and forgets her dis¬ 
appointment in the pleasure of the new purchase. 
In some large shops like this the girls get a com¬ 
mission on all they sell ; and kadies will now and 
then complain that they’re not allowed to go with¬ 
out buying something; but the reason is easy 
enough to understand, for girls don’t get high 


one leisure for making up and changing her mind | w.ages, or even keep their places, if the shopkeeper 
while we are serving another, you know. Yes, it | finds out that they lose customers through shyness. 


is tiresome 'in another way, that sometimes the 
difficult lady needs us to help her through her 
doubts,and deliberations, and then the second cus¬ 
tomer, who is more easily suited, gets tired of 
waiting, and perhaps goes away. 

I was afraid you were going away, and it you had 
I should have been well scolded. There is nothing 
the men who walk up and down the shop (shop¬ 
walkers, we call them) are harder on us for than 
that—to let a customer go empty-handed. Ladies 
often complain that we waste their time by showing 
them a dozen things they don’t want for one they 


stupidity, or indifference. 

A young woman got turned off at a week’s 
notice not long ago, for letting a customer go with-. 
out asking whether there was any of the stuff she 
wanted in the store-rooms. It turned out that 
there was plenty, though what was up-stairs had 
been sold out; and she was sent away. I was very 
sorry for her, for she has a mother dying of con¬ 
sumption, and I’m afraid she w'as thinking more of 
her than the customer; but of course it was careless, 
and if an example was not made now and then, 
discipline couldn’t be kept up. 
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, You are smiling, ma’am, but you don’t know 
■what strict discipline we girls .are kept in ; and it is 
needed, .too. There arc ninety-five young women 
in this shop, and more in others, of all ages, and 
grades, and shades of morals and m.anners. You’ve 
no idea what a need there is among so many, for 
rigid rules, and a strong haitd to enforce them. 
The shopwalkers, they keep us in order, and we 
aren’t fond of them, for they’re our natural enemies, 
and always report everything that comes under 
their eye, of neglect, incivility, talking, or disregard 
of rules in any way. I don’t suppose, however, 
that the large shopkeepers would get on as well 
without them. Of course in small shops there is 
no need of such supervision. 

Difficult to know where everything is ? Well, 
no, ma’am, not after the first. You see cverythiag 
hits its fixctl place ; and when you first enter you're 
put under the care of some one, who shows you all 
those places belonging to your own department. 
You get to know them thoroughly in a very few 
days ; and if a lady wants you to serve her with 
something out of your department, and you don't 
know where it is, you ask the young lady at that 
counter, and she points it out to you. 

There’s a rule in many shops that the giil who 
sells you gloves is not to sell you rib.inds, and so 
on ; litit it’s not very strictly kept to ; for if a l.idy 
is in a hurry, she likes being served by one person ; 
and as the; cui.tomer's ])k'asure is the chief con¬ 
sideration, minor regul.ations, as f.ir ;is possible, 
give way to it; and we like nrcomniodaiing e.ich 
other, .Some girls, who arc favourites with cus¬ 
tomers for readiness of serving, or symp.ithy, or 
pretty m.anners, will even get them things from 
quite other rooms; though the rule is stricter about 
th.at, and we often are obliged to tell l.rdies, “ I 
must trouble you to step into the ne\t room for 
that, ma’am ; I’m not allowed to bring it you here.” 

Oh, yes, of course we get to know our own 
value, and whether we are good s.ileswomen, in 
time, as well as the employers, and we slight the 
rules on the strength of it occ.ision.illy. It pays 
us and it pays them, and it pleases the customer ; 
but still you can understand that without the rule 
there might be no end of confusion and disorder, 
and that all the work would fall upon a few hands 

Yes, the standing is very tiling. If yon look at 
the young women, you’ll sec that few of them look 
strong ; and at first you often feel as if you must 
drop, or sit down on the floor, your b.ick and legs 
get so deadly weary witlf standing still from one 
hour’s end to another. 

We come at eight, and get our breakfast here, 
dress the counters and shop-windows, and arc 
generally done and serving by a little after nine. 
That goes on till noon, when a bell rings for dinner, 
and we go to it—not all at once, of course, but in 
detachments, so many from each department—and 


you can guess how glad we are to sit down to it. 
Now and then I’ve known girls faint—especially in 
selling-off times- -directly they sat down. 

We haven’t much time allowed us, of course, 
because the others arc waiting for their turn. It 
varies in different shops from half an hour to an 
hour. It seems short enough, anyhow, and then 
begins the standing, and smiling, and serving again 
till five, when the bell rings for lea in the same 
manner ; .after which we go at it again till a quarter 
to eight, when the shop shuts. This shop ^huts, 
that is. In Regent .Street they close earlier; and 
at tobacconists’ and one or two other shops they 
are often open till midnight, and before any others 
.ig.iin in the morning, for the greater convenience 
of men ; but there the girls sit down most of the 
time, and aery well paid into the bargain. You 
SCI', they have to be ])retty and engaging, or 
gentlemen don’t c.ire about buying from them; 
and very often they are wanted to speak a little 
French, Germ.in, or .Spanish—the more langii.ages 
the better at a tobacconist’s, for all foreigners 
smoke. 

Oh, yes, ma’am, you always sec the prettiest 
girls and showiest figures in shops where gentle¬ 
men buy. It’s an understood necessity; and 
lierh.ips that’s why prudent mothers would rather 
let their girls go where they h.ave less pay and 
h.irder work ; but even ladies, you know, prefer 
being solved by a pretty, winning-looking girl, to 
one who’s downright ugly and ill-f.ivoiired. It’s 
only human nature, I .snjipose, but it comes hard 
on the ugly girls who w.int to earn a living all the 
same. A girl u.is given notice to leave not long 
.ago. .She Mas very qiiiet and obliging, and the 
only su[i|)oit of two little sisters at home ; but she 
had an awful ugly scar on her face, and the shop¬ 
keeper found that l.ulics p.issed her counter when¬ 
ever they could, and tried to gel served by some 
one clsis .She got th.it scar saving a lady’s child 
from being run over. The horse knocked her down 
and put his hoof on her face. Hut you see you 
can’t c.vpl.iin .all that to every customer, and she 
had to go. .She’s doing sewing-machine work now, 
and one of the little sisters has gone out to service. 
It’s hard enough to keep the other, and I d»n’t 
think she’ll do it long. .She isn’t stiong. , 

Yes, ma’am, it’s true ; good looks, and good 
figures do become real blessings, in an honest 
mattcr-of-fact sense, in a draper’s shop ; and in 
some departments they’re re.ally the chief recom¬ 
mendations. I-I.ive you never noticed the girls in 
the mantle room, how tall and graceful they genc- 
nally arc ? A dumpy, vulgar-looking wom.an will go 
to buy a mantle there ; secs it tried on by one of the 
young women ; admires the sit and cut of it on 
a figure which would make anything look well, and 
buys it, thinking it will have the same effect on her. 
Don’t the girls laugh at her, too, when site is gone 1 * 
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There are not many women—vulgar ones especially 
—who will own that a thing meant for ladies to 
wear could look worse on them than on a common 
shop-girl; though, to be sure, one little woman— 
lady she was—did come in one day after a jacket; 
and .when she had seen our head young woman in 
that department put k on, and wave about before 
the glass in it, asking her if she didn’t think it a 
beautiful shape, and if it didn’t sit well and be¬ 
comingly—says the little lady, “ Yes, it does—on 
you." Now, please, send me one of your young 
women about my height, with high shoulders and 
narrow chest, no figure to speak of, and a round j 
back, if possible, and let me see how it looks on 
her” She knew what the effect rvould be, and 
she didn’t take that jacket, not she ! 

Pay.'’ Well, ma’am, that differs, of course, in 
different shops, and with the different duties and 
capabilities of the young women. I get sixty 
pounds a year and my board, as you hai e seen ; j 
but some of the young noinen get mori-, and sonic | 
less. In many of the fashionable sho])s none get 
under a hundred. No, our dresses .are not pro¬ 
vided, but we get them at cost price. They may 
be any stuff we like, only black, and black rib.inds 
and brooches ; and then we get our coniniissions, 
you know, which is a great help. 

No, ma’am, we don’t live in the shop. I’ve a 
sister here who gets the same as I do ; and wc 
lodge in a house hard by, with about a dozen 
others. Oh, yes, the woman of the house is verv 
particular about the sort. She won’t take in any of 
the flighty ones. Most of us have only abed-room, 
and then there’s a big parlour wc use in common ; j 
but in some shops—the large ones in Kegeni .Street ; 
and O.xford Street particularly—all the young | 
women Tlccp on tb" premises, and have .is com- | 
fortable rooms, amt as h.mdsonic a diiimg-ioom 
and drawing-room, .as any lady. In one, the jiro- 
jirictor has a library for them, and a reading and 
billiard room for the young men, and most h.ive | 
pianos. We’ve one in our lodgings, and several of 
us can play a little. Of course, in those establish¬ 
ments I was speaking of, the men are kept sep.ir.Ue 
from the ymung women, and the rules arc very 
strict. 

It’s a difficult thing to keep respectable in a 
large shop—much more difficult than pcopk f.uicy ; 
and that very difficulty is one of the hardest things 
we have to go through. I’m often anxious .about 
my sister—that pretty girl there, m.a’.am, with the 
fair cudy.hair. She gets a great deal of notice, not 
only from shopmen, but from gentlemen; and 
then she gets invitations of an evening to go to the 
play, and such like ; and it does seem hard to be 
always keeping her at home with me. She’s .a 

good girl yet; but- Well, I hope God will 

keep her so. , * 

^ Selling off? Yes, ma’am; that is our hardest 


time ; and it comes twice a year, and lasts a month. 
I don’t know which is the worst, the winter or the 
summer one; but you know what it is yourself to 
go into the large shops then, when they are so full 
of people that you can’t breathe—such a whirl of 
hurry and confusion that you can’t get served— 
such a steam, and crowd, and noise that you don’t 
know whether you are standing on your head or 
heels. Sometimes, when I’ve told ladies that such 
and such a thing they want will be cheaper at 
selling-off time, they’ve said that they would rather 
go witliout it than come to the shop then. Yes, 
the want of air, and crowd, and confusion are 
terrible even for them ; and think what it is for us, 
who have to stand through it all day, and day 
after day for a whole month. 

Sometimes customers will remark how deadly 
white a girl is looking, and wonder what ails her, 
when they themselves arc complaining of having 
to st.ind the stifling atmosphere and noise for ten 
iiiinules. Twice I’ve been d.angcrously ill after 
se!hn;;-o(T time ; and it’s not at all an uncommon 
oecurrciicc for some of the more delicate girls to 
break down even before it’s over. 

I remember once I was serving four Ladies at a 
time in a great crush. The shop had been so 
crowded all day, that I hadn’t even been able to 
I blip .iway fur dinner. I’d have given anything for 
a glass of water, my throat w.as so dry, .and there 
was such a buzzing in my hc.\d and weight in my 
b.ark. One of the ladies would want piles on piles 
of l.ice ovcrh.iiileil for .1 pattern of Cluny which a 
friend had bongld some d.iys before, though 1 told 
her it was all sold out, and that in those days 
thin;',s '-old so tpiiekly, you couldn’t be sure of 
tmding an inch of .a thing to-morrow of which there 
were scores of yards to-day. Another couldn’t 
ni.ike up hei mind, and ch.angcd it as often as .she 
had decided on anything ; while another sat by, 
saving It was “ mf.imous that she was not served 
moie quickly, and let get .away from th.at poisonous 
air.” I shouldn’t have minded cither, or all, at 
any other time ; but I suppose I was overset and 
weak (it was the second week of the sale, and this 
suit of thing had been going on all day and every 
day), for 1 suddenly broke down, and burst out 
crying. Fortunately, the girl next me saw, and 
stepped into my place, and I got away somehow, 
and w.as taken below, where 1 went from one fit 
of hysterics to .another. 

Yes, that sort of thing would never do to last ; 
but you see it only comes twice a year ; and for the 
rest of the time, though the work is sometimes 
hard, and always monotonous, it is well paid and 
regular; and you’ve always the chance of a rise, 
and of laying by money. It wants patience, good 
temper, and steadiness. They are useful things 
anywhere, hut you can’t do without them if you 
wtnt to get on behind a counter. 
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S OW little we can guess what may be the 
favourite amusement or “ hobby ” of any one 
we casually meet t Most people have some 
pursuit: one is a reader; another, a billiard player; 
another, a musician ; and another, perhaps, is 
great in amateur conjuring, and prides himself on 
his skill in repeating, in a small way, the tricks of 
the popular conjurer of the day. 

But there is a considerable body of people who 
are collectors. Not that they necessarily understand 
the objects they collect: the pleasure lies in the 
collecting and possessing them. Some people seem 
born to be collectors, just as a scholar was declared 
to have been “created to make indexes.” The 
tendency is an instinct, and it seems to be left to 
accident to determine in what direction it shall dis¬ 
play itself. Perhaps, to a certain extent, it js a part 
of every one’s nature. What child has not his 
secret store of odds and ends—bits of string, and 
buttons, and coloured paper? and how indignant 
he is to hear it called “ rubbish ! ” The mania 
appears under various forms at successive stages of 
life : the first visit to the sea-side generally marks 
the sea-weed and shell period, answering perhaps 
to the flint-knife period of our forefathers; then 
comes the zoophyte period; then the post.igc- 
stamp and bird’s-egg period. 

The love of collecting often shows itself in a fan¬ 
tastic form. You see your friend, on .alighting 
from a cab, demand the driver’s ticket; you saw 
nothing extortionate in the man’s demand, and you 
anticipate a collision. Nothing of the sort, how¬ 
ever: your friend is simply making a collection. 

A friend of the writer presented to the British 
Museum a collection of shells, on which, in the 
course of years, he had spent a small fortune ; but 
he was uneasy at the loss of his favourite pastime ; 
“he was a collector,” he said, by nature, and he 
“ must collect something." What was he to do ? 
Accident decided the point. A conversation hap¬ 
pened to arise as to the comp.arativc number of m.ile 
and female writers who h.ad published volumes of 
poems, when the thought occurred to him that 
he would settle the question by collecting all the 
volumes of poems by female writers on which he 
could lay his hands. Irr a short time he had ob¬ 
tained no less than two thousand. 

One man will make a collection of horse-shoes 
which have been used to drive away evil spirits; 
another will collect letters remarkable for bad spell¬ 
ing, and a third is great in play-bills. 

There are, however, several respect.ablc and re¬ 
cognised forms of the mania. Book-collecting is 
one of the most respectable forms. 

One man desires a complete library ; he will 
possess all the historians, all the poets, all the 


novelists, etc.; another is a specialist: perhaps he 
takes to Shakespeare—he determines to have every 
edition, every commentary, every treatise on the 
infinite number of questions to which Shakespeare 
and his works Imve given rise. If he is a man of 
fortune, he will give high prices for anything rare. 

Another phase is the collecting old and curious 
books of all sorts; uncut copies, copies with large 
margins, editions rendered curious by some well- 
known misprints, or any other peculiarity which 
collectors have agreed to regard as giving the book 
a special value. This is called “ Bibliomania.” 

Then there are the collectors of manuscripts. 

But who has not met with the collector of auto¬ 
graphs— enthusiast who besets Iiis acquaintances 
for every scrap of paper they may happen to possess 
bearing the signature of any one who has become 
distinguished ? 

Then there are the collectors of objects of na¬ 
tural history : amiable race ! The pursuit is open 
to all; even the Londoner can get away a few 
miles into the country, and, like Izaak Walton, 
can “ prevent the sunrise,” in search of anything 
living. Young and old delight in the pursuit. Who 
has not seen the elderly gentleman in spectacles, 
armed with a large green net on a rim with a 
handle ? See 1 he gives chase to a butterfly; he 
runs as nimbly .as a schoolboy. Ah 1 he has lagged 
it! It is a much-coveted specimen of Polyommatus 
ergon ; he wants now only the Camberwell Beauty 
and Theda betultr, to complete his case of English 
butterflies. He has long been at work at insects 
and birds, and his walls are covered with glass 
cases; he is a correspondpnt of half the natural 
history periodicals, and is the first to hear the 
cuckoo and to sec a glow-worm. 

Then, too, there are the collectors of facts. The 
astronomer registers observations on the heavens ; 
another records the rainfall and the direction of 
the wind at different places. Others collect facts 
about population, the rate of wages, the prevalence 
of diseases, the statistics of benefit clubs, of railway 
traffic, and an infinity of topics. The number of 
amateurs thus engaged is very large. They,work 
silently, and their pursuits possess but little in¬ 
terest for people in general; but only let a question 
be raised in the daily papers, and it is surprising 
how many persons appear to have been for years 
giving their entire attention to the subject. ,, 

These men are all useful. Important principles 
are discovered by the comparison of a long array 
of facts ; and the man who is utterly destitute of 
scientific knowledge may be of great service to 
society, by collecting materials for others to reason 
upon. Yes, the men are all usefq}; let us think 
affectionately of the “ Collectors,” * 
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"it wa^ not sadness made os stiei.." 


S IIERE was no fleck in all the blue A blessed calm was on the shore, 

Of that pure sky we sat beneath, A roseate glow upon the sea, 

And,!' wave by wave, the waters drew, The trouble of the world was o'er, 

Or seemed to draw, a peaceful breath ; And life’s unrest had ceased to ba 

a63-vo» IX. 
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The anguish of the tortured breast, 

The bitter pangs of doubt and fear, 
These were but phantoms of unrest 
• Tliat made the sunshine trijily dear; 

The gleaming lids of tcar-bright eyes 
There were no longer tears to fill • 
Sorrow was lost in glad stirprise- 
It was not sadness made us still. 

The life of that one hour to live, 

That one to hold, the rest to lose 
We were content, though clouds mignt give 
The future all its rainbow hues ; 


A tender joy was all our own, 

N aught else had in it place or part— 
Love touched to its divinost tone. 

The chords of rapture in the heart. 

And when the hard awakening came. 

The dream had glorified the sleep ; 

Our lives are brighter for the flame 
That, incense-fed, our memories keep ; 
The angels of the hours we knew 
For ever radiant we behold,' 

As those the monkish painters drew 
Smile out of solid heavens of gold. 


AZALEA. 

A TALE IN THREE CHAVl'ERS -CHAPTER THE FIRST. 



. ZALEA; 1 sh.all never forget 
when the name first caught 
my eyes. It was Late at 
night, and I was sitting up 
wailing for father’s coming' 
home. Our room, over Lam¬ 
beth way, was hot and stuffy, 
and there was a restlessness 
j on me .as I sat in the dark, 

' and looked out into the street 
that was full of moonlight. 
Harry, my brother, who had been hot and fcwnsli 
and drowsy all day, had tumbled to slceji on the 
hearthrug, and there was only his hard breathing to 
break the silence. I listened to it till its monotony 
drove me wild. I walked to and fro till 1 felt stilled, 
and at last I thought, “ I will stc.d down and get a 
mouthful of air. The street’s so iiujet, I shall hoar 
father’s step long before he comes. And he may 
be glad if I meet him.” 

So I crept out of the house. I was so glad to 
breathe the fresh air, and it and the moonlight 
seemed all one, and soothed and quieted me. I 
wandered down the street towards the river, and 
.stood at the corner w.iiting and revelling in the 
coolness. As I did so I noticed that the light fell 
strong upon a hoarding, covered with huge posters, 
round a building they were running up, and it 
was so light that I oould read these quite plainly. 
There were many fine and smart, but none so big 
and showy as one with great letters that seemed 
tumbling forwards, and those letters made the 
word “Azalea.” 

“They are taller than I am surely,” I thought; 
“ I will go and measure. They won’t tumble on 
me for all they look so terrible.” 

And I ran over the road—forgetful of all else in 
the moment—and marched up and down in front of 
the letters, which lowered far above as if I had been 
in an arcade. For 1 was little more than a child, 


ind so small and light that I looked even younger 
than I was. Though Harry was younger wc looked 
much of an age, and were indeed singularly alike, 
especially as to our bearing and way of carrying 
ourselves ; l)ut this was not surprising, for Harry 
as an acrobat’s son had been well trained, and I, out 
of mere daring and the love of the thing, could do 
all that be could do —some of the feats, father said, 
even better. But perhaps he only said this to spur 
Harry on, for he was not much given to praising 
us. He was a hard, stern man, with an eye like 
an c.igle’s, black and scorching under his bushy 
brows, that used to look us into obedience without 
his .saying ever a word. Still he was kind to us 
ill his way, and would have been more so, I think, 
but the acrob.al’s is a trying life, and the drink ho 
took made him irritable. 

1 marched up and down before the letters, as I 
Iwve said, and fcll to wondering what they meant t 
and as 1 did so, all at once a rough hand was twisted 
into my curls—they hung right to my waist—and 
.a rough voice demanded fiercely what I did there 
at that hour. It was father—^the worse for liquor, I 
could see, for his eyes were like hot coals, and at 
first he was disposed to be angry; but as he looked 
up from my terrified face to the big letters, his 
stern face relaxed and he loosed his grip of my 
hair. 

“ How did you know of this, Minnie ?” he 
dcm.anded. 

“ Of what, father?” I stammered. 

“ The poster here : you came to look at the fine 
poster, didn’t you ? How did you find it out ?” 

He saw by my look that I did not understand 
him, and when I muttered something about only 
coming out for a breath of air, dragged me out into 
the middle of the road, and with irrepressible 
pride pointed again to the grand letters. 

“ Look at them,” he cried. “ Beautiful, ain’t they? 
I’ve done the trick at last, my girl. The French 
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gentleman that came to see Harry tumble, last 
week, will make our fortunes. Your brother is 
Azalea 1” 4 ^ 

I was so surprised that 1 could not answer. It 
fairly took my breath away. lie gave one more 
look full of pride at the word, and wc went 
back to the house. On the way he told me, 
with a garrulity unusual with him, of what had 
happened—^how the French gentleman had hit 
upon a novelty—how that it consisted of a sort 
of “ vampire-trap,” from which the performer was 
to be shot up into the air twenty or thirty feet, 
and to alight on a stage there—and how that 
Harry had just met the French gentleman’s re¬ 
quirements, both from his skill and his girlish 
appearance, because the excitement to be created 
about Azalea would be increased from there being 
a mystery whether it was a boy or a girl. 

We entered the house as he finished, and I tripped 
up-stairs and lit a candle, which 1 gave to father as 
he entered our room. Harry was still sleeping on 
the rug, breathing hard. The light showed us his 
face—it was bright red. He had been stricken 
with fever; and before the week was out, we two, 
huddled together in the corner of a coach, followed 
the poor boy to his grave. 

CHAPTER TltE SECOND. 

Azalea took tire town. 

“How!” you will exclaim; “w.as he not rerdly 
dead then ?” Alas! yes, and truly, dceplv mourned 
over. My father w.as in a passion of grief at his 
loss, and in despair at the 'consequences. 'I'he 
French gentleman c.aine to the house h.df-frenzied. 
“ But, man,” cried he, “I have spent a fortune m 
advertising this—this son of yours !” 

“True, and it is most unfortunate-” my 

father began. 

“ Bah 1” cried the other, and bounded out of the 
room. In doing so he nearly tumbled over me as I 
crouched weeping in the passage, so that I cried out. 
He stepped aside—started—rapped out a French 
oath—and darting into the room he had just quitted, 
slammed-to the door. There was a long conversa¬ 
tion in subdued-voices, and when at length he quitted 
the house, his face was radiant and his courtesy 
profuse. On the mat he presented me with the 
rose from his button-hole, and kissed the tips of the 
tight gloves he seemed to have been born in, all 
the way as he backed down the steps out into the 
middle of the road. 

That night I gave my father a promise that I 
would face the public in pl.acc of our poor lost 
Harry, and try my hardest to realise the golden 
dreams his death had shattered. And later, when 
he thought me sleeping, I stole out to have another 
, look at the great letters on the wall. They had a 
fresh meaning for me now, and oh, how huge and 
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terrible they looked 1 Surely they were bigger 
than ever ns I cowered down before them. And 
they bent forward farther and farther, as if to crush 
me—poor little mite that I was— till 1 was fain to 
cry out and tear myself away from them in mortal 
terror. • 

I kept my word though, and practised h.ard ; 
thinking much of what I had to do and little of what 
might come of it; sustained moreover by encourage¬ 
ment both from my father and the Frenchman — 
who every day gave me a flower from his button¬ 
hole, and kissed his glove-tips whenever he caught 
my eye, as if in that act he administered some re¬ 
viving cordial—and so at length the first night’s 
performance came with triumphant results, and 
Az.alca was the idol of the town. 

There was something vastly pleasant in the 
position. The performance I h.ad undertaken In¬ 
volved clanger every night. But I had no fear, 
and the ringing plaudits, and the sweet sense of 
popularity, drove all thoughts of danger out of my 
head. Sometimes I fancied th.at there was an 
anxious, a pained look in my father’s face, as he 
waited on me and writched my every movement, 
in.spiring me with confidence by his ctiglc ghmee ; 
but wh.'ilevcr his appi chensions I did not share 
them, and in time grew easy to indifference. At 
last—but cpiitc at last —1 even overcame my awe 
of the gre.tl letters on the wall, beside which I 
was so insignificant, and grew to amusing myself 
with the fancy that they simply bent forward out 
of courtesy towards me, joining in the general 
homage. 

.So 1 was proud and happy in my strange life, 
and 1 might have continued to be so, but for one 
circumstance. I had noticed, but without attach¬ 
ing any meaning to it, that on most nights a par- 
ticul.tr box was occupied by a curious-looking 
person, who watched me with a concentrated 
attention. He was an elderly man, with dyed 
black hair hanging long about a colourless face. 
A singular ravenotts look was in his eyes, and he 
had a habit of twitching up his face, so as to show 
a long row of white teeth, evidently false. As he 
sat he would rest his thin bony hands, clutched to¬ 
gether hard, on the front of the box, a tremulous 
diamond showing that he endured strong nervous 
excitement. 

These peculiarities I should never have noticed, 
but that all at once a rumour reached me, investing 
this man with a terrible interest. I came to know 
—I cannot tell how—that he had a fixed conviction 
that my career would terminate fatally, and a 
morbid desire to be present on the occasion. Tims. 
he never missed a night. He was always in the 
house, and .always, if possible, in the place in which 
I had noticed him. 

Slowly but surely the presence of this man, com¬ 
bined with the knowledge of why he came, began 
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to have a strange eflfect upon me. I began to be 
haunted with the thought of him. It mixed up 
with my dreams and broke my rest. It troubled 
iny waking hours to such an extent that I grew 
nervous, distracted, and irritable, and pride and 
pleasure alike went. I began t(» shrink with appre¬ 
hension from my nightly task. I found myself 
speculating on the possibilities of failure, of mutila¬ 
tion, of sudden death. Doubt of my own powers 
tended towards real incapacity. The terror of the 
letters on the walls revived, and at sight of the now 
familiar name my heart would throb violently, and 
my limbs tremble. 

“ If he would only absent himself for once—for 
once only 1 ” I found myself repeating all day ; and 
“ You will fail! you will fail! ” rang in my mind 
like a demon chorus. 

There could be but one end to this. At last it 
came. One night, as I was nerving myself for the 
great leap (a dead silchce and hush of expectation 
an the house), and just as 1 had given the signal, 
this man rose from his scat. His doing so attracted 
any gaze, my concentration was lost, my will was 
.paralysed. The spring sent me flying into the air 
—there was a cry, a crash, a surging as of tumul- 
rtuous in-rushing waves, and then a blank 

After that night Azalea appeared no more. 


CHAPTER THE THIRD. 

the very clutch of death 1 was yet spared ; 
•my father had saved my life ; but I had received 
injuries which resulted in a long and weary illness. 
Happily iny exertions had placed us in comparative 
tifllucnce, though the success had chiefly enriched 
the ola Frenchman, who never failed during my 
long illness to c.all daily, leaving me a flower and 
his card, until 1 had whole packs of the latter on 
the little table at my bedside. 

When I began to recover we travelled, and once 
I was horrified at seeing on the platform of a 
railway station, as we dashed past, the white face 
of the man who had waited to gloat over my death. 
Eventually we settled down in a little midland 
village, where we were unknown, and our antece¬ 
dents unsuspected. 

And so the story of my life might have ended, 
but that it chanced to me to meet and favourably 
impress the son of a gentleman of that neighbour¬ 
hood. He made me the offer of his hand. With the 
memory of the past vividly before me, I promptly 
refused. It was not right, I knew, that one who 
had filled the compromising position I had done 
should become the wife of a man of family and 
position. But he would not be repulsed. Again 
and again he urged his suit, till refusal bcctime 
rudeness, and there was but one thing left for me 
to do. It was necessary to take him into my con¬ 
fidence, and I did so. 


Need I say that his amazement knew no bounds? 
He could not for the moment find words in which 
to give expression to it. When he did^it was only 
to express his half-incredtility. He had himself 
witnessed Azalea’s exploits. And was it indeed a 
woman ? And I that woman ? 

“ You see,” 1 urged, “there *s a barrier between 
us which nothing can overleap. Would to Heaven 
you could have believed this, and spared me this 
humiliation.” 

He took my hand. 

“ M innie,” he said, “ be my wife.” 

“ No, no, no,” I protested ; “consider your posL 
tion, your family, the friends it would estrange, 
the contempt it would bring upon you. I dare 
not! ” 

But my protestations were in vain. He prevailed, 
bec.ause he loved me, and because I returned 
that lote, oh, so truly, so utterly! I became 
his h.appy wife—happy, yes ; and yet one little 
cloud would hover in the blue expanse of my 
married life. 

Never for one instant did Frank reproach me 
with the past; never, that I could discern, did 
he shrink from allusion to it, as to a subject 
which we could discuss freely and openly, with¬ 
out shame or regret. And yet I worried myself 
with the fear whether in his heart of hearts he 
might not sometimes regret the step that he had 
taken, and whether he might not even uncon¬ 
sciously come to regard me with less respect, with 
less consideration than those about him upon 
whose p.ast there was no shadow, and who had 
within their hearts no secret. In all this I deeply 
wronged him. His heart had no such feeling ; the 
loyalty of his affection was untainted by any such 
reproach. 

I came to know this in time for true and certain. 
The cloud was lifted, and went in a day, in an hour 
—ay, in a single minute. That minule I sh.all never 
forget. Our first baby-child, our little bright-eyed 
darling, lay upon my knees, laughing, crowing, 
and striving to thrust its dimpled hands into its 
mouth. 

Fr.ank bent over—the evening sunshine on his 
curls. 

“ Baby must be christened soon, dear,” I said; 
“ she must have a name, and we have never talked 
this over.” 

“ There was no need,” he answered 

I looked up. 

“ What! you have chosen, then ? ” I asked. 

“ Yes, love.” 

“ Oh, tell me 1 tell me 1 what are we to call 
her ? ” 

He bent, kissing my brow, and with a smile that 
showed how well he knew that he kissed away lU)' 
hidden trouble, answered— 

“Azalea.” W. Sawyer. 
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FUSSY 

Y dear! my dear! 
have you ROt your 
comforter ?” 

“No, my dear ; I 
don’t want it in this 
fine weather.” 

“But it might 
change to rain ; or 
an east wind might 
come on. One c.in’t 
be sine. Uo t.ike it. 

—Mr. Densliirc, make John t.ikc his j 

comforter.—And, oh ! John-” I 

“All right, my dear, wh.at is it? I’m 
in a great liurry.” 

“Don’t forget the salmon, and—^John, 
you’ve not got your comforter on. Do 
wind it round your throat, twice round— 

a middle cut of salmon, mind, and-” 

“ I know, my dear, I know. You’ve told me all 
that already.” 

“ But 1 am sure you will forget. John, please 
make a note of it, and —w.ait one moment - a middle 
cut; and be sure it is not Christchurch salmon ? 
and—oh, dear nic ! one instant do make a note of 
it; and, John, tie your confortcr tight.—Mr. Den¬ 
shire, would you remind him 1—not Christchiireh 
salmon; it is twopence a pound dearer.—And, John, 

don’t forget the middle-” 

But, with the prospect of missing our train before 
us, John dragged me away, pursued by his wife’s 
tongue till we were both out of hearing. Five 
minutes’ sharp run, not over-agreeable to men of 
middle age and portly—shall we say dignified 'i — 
figure, and we reach the station just too laic I 
“ Next train not for 'alf an hour, sir.’’ 

“Confound it!” says John. “And I’ve a most 
important business appointment at eleven. It’s all 
my wife’s fault; she’s so consumedly fussy.” 

And I, who have also an appointment in the 
City, the loss of which may entail a corresponding 
one of pounds, shillings, and pence, excuse the 
.adjective in sympathetic irritation at the cause. It 
is all his wife’s fault; and fussiness is a fault which 
men—I thank goodness for it—seldom possess ; 
but which seems indigenous to womankind, and in 
some cases grows and grows upon the owner till 
she becomes even more of a burthen to herself than 
to her long-suffering neighbours. I have known 
passionate women, and pitied them; venomous 
women, and detested them; treacherous women, 
and despised them. I have rarely suffered more in 
bodily and mental comfort than from my knowledge 
of “lussy ” women. 

Home is the synonym of peace; therefore home 
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without peace is an anomaly ; and as the presence 
01 a fussy womar^ is utterly destructive to every 
peaceful and placid element, it stands to reason that 
the home where such a one reigns is of all places 
the most unhomclikc, wearisome, and discordant; 
and instead of being the resting-place to the man 
of business, and the healing grotto of the invalid, 
must inevitably drive the well but weary husband 
to his club, the sick and suffering one to the 
hospital—or the gr.avc. 

Yotl think that I spe.de too strongly ? Let us 
see. 

One of the most special characteristics of a fussy’ 
woman, and one which, while seeming too trivial 
for notice, is peculiarly productive of discomfort to 
those about her, is her utter inability to decide for 
herself on any one single subject in the whole circle 
of life, fiom choosing a bonnet ribbon to settling 
the destiny of her firstborn. However urgently 
you may be occupied on other matters, she must 
have your advice ; and having obtained it, will pull 
It to pieces, argue over it, scout it, revert to her 
first idea, and pass one half-hour in holding it up 
for admiration in contrast to your own, and another 
111 combatting all the arguments which you might 
(but don’t, if you arc wise) propound against it; 
and finally, if you give in to her by way of ending 
the subject, will return to your view, hesitate, vacil¬ 
late between the two, retire to get a third opinion, 
return more undecided than ever, possibly melt 
tears, probably lose her temper, and most likely in 
m the end go off on some fresh subject, and leave 
the question to be gone over again at some future 
time. 

Is this exagger.atioii ? Let me exemplify, and 
you can judge for yourself. 

I am busy in my study, writing an article on— 
let us say anim.il magnetism. To mo enters a 
fussy woman, bonnet m one hand, band-box or rag- 
basket in the other. 

[N.B.—Fussy women arc always encumbered, 
with boxes, bundles, and baskets of odds and 
ends.] 

1 don’t look at her. If I did she would spqak 
to me, and 1 don’t want to be spoken to; but 1 
see her out of the sub-corner of my left eye, and 
groan inwardly. 

“ /s it not tiresome ? ” she says. 

No answer. I am too busy even to near I 

“This bonnet is not fit to wear. It is really 
dreadful not to have a bonnet to put on, isn’t 

?” 

No answer. 

“ And I don’t like to buy another just at the end 
of the season. By the way, though, Mrs. Jones 
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has got a new' one. Didn’t you see her in it last 
Sunday ?” 

“ No”—very shortly. 

Didn't you ? A plum-coloured one with mauve 
feathers. I don’t think the feathers were real tips 
though. Perhaps she got it cheap. What do you 
think ? Now, if I could get a cheap bonnet; but I 
am so unlucky. I think they always charge me 
double what they do other people. Do you re¬ 
member the price of that lavender and—why, I had 
the bill just now. What can I have done with it ? 
Dear me, how provoking! Have you seen it ? 
Mary must have taken it away with the breakfast- 
things, or perhaps it is on the floor. If you would 
move your chair a moment. No, Mary must have 
taken it; or is it under the table ?—Mary, have you 
'seen a bill for a bonnet ? Oh, I am sure you have 
taken it, for it was here just now, and—why, 
dear me, here it is in my pocket all the time ! 
Well, that is strange. No, Mary, I don’t want you 
any more, and you can put the bill in the fire. It 
is paid. I only- wanted to see if it was ;^3 Jos. or 
15 s., and- 

At this moment something which has long 
puzzled me as to relative psychic force suddenly 
dawns across my intelligence, and I really cease to 
hear for a moment. 1 am recalled by a voice and 
look of injured appeal, .and the remark— 

“ I really think you might attend to me for one 
little moment What-<4j you think ?” 

“ About what ? 1 beg your pardon.” 

“Why, I have been telling you! About the 
bonnet, of course. Do you think I could go to the 
Smiths’ in .a home-made affair.' or must I go to 
the shop and buy a new one ?’’ 

My eye wanders to the rag-basket, and in dread 
of a discussion of its contents, I dccule instantly 
for the shop. It is no use. 

“ Do you really think so ? But it is so extrava¬ 
gant I h.ave only had this six weeks, and to buy 
another! But I suppose I couldn’t go on wearing it; 
and yet—I don’t know. Wh.at should you say ? ” 

“ Hem ! Don’t know really ”—without looking up. 
“ Why .' Do you think I could ? I thought you 
hated shabby things so much ; and blue, of all 
colours, fades so quickly. 1 wish I had not got 
blue at all. I should never ha\ e done so if Fanny 
hadn’t advised me ; and such a light blue too. Is 
it not annoying? If I do get a new bonnet, what 
colour would you like it to be ? ” 

“ Better go to the milliner’s and choose there.” 
This is a bright suggestion, and ought to relieve me. 
It does not, however, for she ansv/ers plaintively— 
** But we ought to have some idea before going 
there.” (We! Is it w/y bonnet ?) “ Now, do advise 

me. Don’t you think green-” 

“ Green ? Yes, very pretty. Have green.” I 
return to my article briskly. 

“ But it is so trying, and at my age too. By the 


way, I have some green ribbon here which—but I 
don’t think I could wear green. Oh, no 1 that 
would be quite out of the question—quite. How 
do you think this looks ?—only I am not sure how 
to put it on. Plaited, I suppose—eh ? ” 

(No answer.) 

“ But I thought plaitings were quite gone out. 
Fanny’s bonnet has none on it. Dear me ! I can’t 
make up my mind, and you won’t help me with 
your taste in the least.” 

“ I have no taste in bonnets, and I am frightfully 
busy. If you would kindly let me finish this at-’’ 

“ Well, really I never saw any one so selfish and 
indifferent. I think it is my fate to live with selfish 
people ; and when my only wish to look nice is to 
do you credit. But tliat is all the gratitude one 
gets. And then, perhaps, .if I do my best at making 
|, one, you won’t like me to wear it.” 

“ Oh, yes, I shall, I promise you.” 

“Then you think I had better do so. Wlty 
didn’t you say so before ? I would begin it at once 
only 1 am not sure about the shape. If Fanny 
were only at home! And would you mind my 
emptying this basket on your table ? I want to see 
whether there is anything in it that would do— 
this, for instance. And then, if I make it like 
I'anny’s—but really I don’t know. It might be 
a failure. 1 wonder if I had better go and buy 
one in Regent Street.” And so on, ad infinitum. 

Think, good friend, how much “ animal mag¬ 
netism” remains in your brain after the first 
live minutes, and how much Christian kindliness in 
your heart after you have tossed the article aside 
in despair, and gone forth knowing that the happy 
idea, once lost, may never return. And this is no 
imaginary sketch, but only the opening chorus 
of the discussion without which this unhappy person 
finds it morally impossible to buy herself so much 
as a single inch of rib’oon. 

Tint independent of this habit of boring you about 
their affairs, another annoying peculiarity in tussy 
women is that they are equally incapable of letting 
yours alone. They cannot be happy without having 
a finger in everybody’s pic, even while their own 
remains unfinished and neglected. They arc' for 
ever offering unasked suggestions, and obtruding 
undesired aid; and yet, as we have seen, cannot 
perform the simplest action without worrying all 
around for advice and assistance in it. They have 
such a passion for talking, that they cannot suffer 
anybody to pronounce the most ordinary opinion 
without first contradicting, and then disputing it, 
with a vigour only proportion.ate to their absolute 
ignorance of the matter in question. They are for 
ever hurrying others, and for ever behindhand 
themselves ; for ever restless, and for ever unhappy ; 
for ever tired, and for ever tiring others by the con¬ 
stant fuss and fidget which' accompanies every 
action of their lives. 
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If you sit down to sketch, the fussy woman is 
at your shoulder suggesting that this is out of 
drawing, and that out of perspective; making 
pencil-marks on your paper, crumbling your bread, 
blurring your tints, lamenting over the wash you 
have just put on, and deprecating the one you are 
about to add. * 

If you fly for a little peace to the piano, she fol¬ 
lows to exclaim at imaginary false notes, requests 
you to play over again bars just completed, checks 
your most brilliant runs by dabbing down her 
finger on the keys to sec whether they be dusty, 
and spoils your enjoyment of the most delicate 
harmonies by humming three or four variations of 
them, all out of tune and time, to show you how 
wrong is your own rendering. 

Woe betide you if you fall ill in the house of 
a fussy woman 1 for should she be taken up with 
any hobby, however trivial, at the moment, you 
may actually die without her being even aware 
that you arc ailing; and this not from imkind- 
ness, but because, mark you, inveterate fussiness 
entails habitual selfishness—selfishness which is 
not necessarily sinful, but consequent on entire ab¬ 
sence of all leisure for thought of others’ comfort. 

But should her mind be free, you are no better 
off, for she is as likely as not to kill you by the fuss | 
and fidget which in many ailments is worse than 
any ill-treatment. She is sure you arc going to die 
if you look pale—-she is certain that you arc in a 
raging fever if you are flushed ; she wonders if it 
is typhus, because there was a case in Marylcbone 
last week—and argues that it must be sm.ill-pox. 


because it is prevalent in Chelsea. She prescribes 
a remedy, and thinks of a better as soon as you 
have begun to try it. She torments you with 
inquiries as to your symptoms, when you are trying 
to forget them; and tvakes you from a doze by 
manipulations of, your pulse. Your head spins 
while she discusses whether she ought, or ought 
not, to send for a doctor ; and if so, what doctor; 
and when she has at last fixed on and sent for one, 
she discovers that she has no confidence in him, 
argues over all his opinions, and dissuades you 
from all his prescriptions. 

When she is ill herself—if, indeed, her little 
finger aches—the case is infinitely worse. She is 
sure that no one ever had siu'Ir a finger before. 
Slie is certain it is some abnormal disease. She 
talks over it—she cries over it—she takes it from 
person to person, and doctor to doctor, to be ex¬ 
amined, felt, pitied, and prescribed for in every 
imaginable way. It is rheumatism; it is gout— 
rhcum.atic gout—inflammation of the bone—cancer 
— gangrene. She is in such torture that life is un¬ 
endurable. She is going to die, when—all of a 
sudden—some other trifle unsurps her fancy; and 
the finger, over which her wlmle family have been 
writhing in vicarious .agonies, is entirely forgotten! 

Is it wonderful that the servants of such a one 
seldom stay over a month—that her governesses 
give warning at the end of a quarter—that her chil¬ 
dren are sickly, fractious, and ill-conductcd-^hef 
husband prematurely worn and aged—her whole 
life a misery to herself, a bane to every methodical 
mind, and a torture to every peaceful spirit? 


a.WA '-t 

' »|i,- LUE-EYED, as if the summer skies 
■’ ' ' 'lassed 
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Above were always in them ; 

With smiles before whose light care flies 
Demure she sat and simply wise. 

As up the garden walk I passed. 


Around two girls th’ acacia hung 
Its creamy blossoms for a frame, 

Standing by her they gliby sung 
Their French verbs, while with ready tongue 
She spake, they following —Que faime ! 

That picture treasured in my breast. 

Her sweet tones murmuring day and night 
Qne j'aime within my e.ars, no rest 
1 found within the distant West, 

And dreams did but renew that sight. 


Ah happy me ! returning home 

(Where Julie lived, home seemed to be), 
’Twas sweet near those blue eyes to come. 
Sec them break into smiles, and some— 

The best—were aye reserved for me 1 , 

One morn—the lark above his mate 
In rapture sang by bank and brae— 

I plucked up grace to dare my fate: 

“ Qkc faime, 1 heard you conjugate ; 

Answer me, please —Vous niabntrez f" 
She stopped—grew pale as death—the blush 
Flew o’er her cheeks ; as with a dart 
My soul was jiierced ; what that quick rush 
Meant, I divined ; and she—well, hush 1 
Next moment wept she on my heart. 


Twas useless there base gold to save 
Ling’ring, my heart was far aw.ay ; 

And Hope her honeyed counsels gave. 

Bidding me cross the rolling wave. 

Seek England’s rock-walls lashed with spray. 


Ah happy me 1 each rising tear 

I kissed away, and soothed her long, 
Whisp’ring, “ French verbs arc finished, dear, 
Save that more perfectly each'year 
We’ll try to say, Nous aimeronsf 

M. G. W. 
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CHAPTER THE FORTY-EIGHTH. 

IS DkEAMLAND. 

She sat with cloak drawn lightly about her, head 
bowed, but occasionally glancing round in a vain 
effort to identify the part of the country through 
which she was travelling. 

Sandy hummod or whistled to himself in an 
undertone, stealing many sheepish glances at the 
lady—for a lady she was, he had no doubt ; and he 
wondered much how she came to be a friend of 
Andra Fyfc, and why she was travelling by road to 
Aberdeen, when there was the train to take her in 
a very short time. At length— 

“ Are you cony ?” 

“ Quite, thank you.” 

The voice was a very sweet one, and the manner 
friendly ; yet all Sandy’s arts failed him, and he 
felt unable to continue the conversation. lie had 
a series of jokes, which were always successful with 
the lasses ; but this one seemed so sad that the 
jokes were damped. He went on cracking his 
whip—doing even that quietly—^liumming, whistling, 
and wondering. 

She was thinking of the happy home she had 
seen that morning ; how blissful was the lot of 
Mrs. Fyfe ! how blithe* the' bairns ! .She could 
have been happy too, in a humble cot like that, 
where there were no worries about money—no 
bitterness of disappointment about great fortunes, 
nnd where the round of duties consisted in keeping 
the house and bairns tidy, making the porridge 
and kail, and having a pleasant smile for the guid- 
man when he came home from his work. 

They were content—aye, there was the secret of 
it all; and she had marred the happiness of her 
home,, because she had not been content. Hot 
heart' swelled and throbbed as she realised how 
foolish, wicked, and wrong she had been in le.iving 
Drumliemount. She wished she could go back, 
but shrank from that. The petty feeling of shame 
—of pride—barred the way. She could not go 
back now ; it was too late. 

But it was all so strange—the journey through 
the night, the rest in the deserted lime-kiln, the 
friends of the next morning, the bright home, 
the bairns’ voices, Mrs. Fyfe’s queer song, and the 
jolting over the road in a cart. She seemed to be 
travelling in dreamland : it must be just one of 
those waking dreams which had so often visited 
her, and in which she had tried to see the strange 
lands and peoples of the ballads and fireside 


legends ; or tried to comprehend that vague yearn¬ 
ing for the something Ixiyond her daily life, which 
had been part of her nature since ever she could 
remember looking out in 'wonder upon the moors 
and the restless sea. There seemed to be alway.s 
something wanting to complete her state, to perfect 
her happiness. 

What was it she yearned for ? Was not this the 
expression of a discontented spirit, restless and ever 
changing as the sea ? Nobody had perfect happi¬ 
ness on earth, yet she had been craving for it all 
her life, like a child crying for the moon to play 
with. It could not be love she sought, for she 
had found that. She felt very miserable as she 
began to think that selfish discontent was at the 
bottom of it all. And yet she loved him ; she was 
going to prove that by hiding away, by sinking 
utterly into the dreamland, so that he might be 
happy. 

Dreams, dreams, dreams! Presently Walter would 
speak, or B.aby would cry, and she would waken up 
in the dear home, and she would be so practical 
and steady that they would all be glad this wander¬ 
ing had been only a dream. 

*• What way do you no take the train to Aber¬ 
deen ? ” 

That was a voice far away ; but it reached her, 
and was slowly drawing her down from the clouds 
to the everyday commonplaces of her position. 

“ Are you sleeping ? ” 

The voice was louder and much nearer. 

“ ‘ Oh, are you sleeping, Maggie?’” s,ang the voice, 
and went on with the rest of the verse. 

She raised her head drowsily, and saw the 
ruddy face of Sandy Crab, bent towards her, 
laughing. 

‘‘ I’m w.ae to rouse you, for you look weary,” said 
the rustic beau ; “ but unless you mean to gang up 
to the hill with me, and help to load the peats, 
there's nae help for’t. We’re near as far on your 
road as I’m going, 'ifou’ll never tramp to Aber¬ 
deen ; what way do you no take the train ? ” 

The repetition of the question roused her to its 
significance. The train ?—she had never thought 01 
it ; all her ideas had been so confused ; she had 
only wished to get away from Drumliemount, and 
to move towards the granite city in the faint— 
almost absurd—hope that she might there learn 
something of the Christina. Her distress had been 
too bitter, her mind too much distracted to form 
any definite plans as to her movemehts. 
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“ I don’t know,” she answered shamefacedly; | go yet, and I maun be hame before even. The 
I did not think of it.” work has to be done, you sec, whether we like or 

“Od, that’s queer ; but it’s your best plan.” no, and I’m no one of those lazy beggars that just 

“ Where could I get the train ? ” says. Come even, come saxpcncc ” (meaning that 

“At Steenhyve, about six miles from here ; but if the day’s wlige is paid whether the work is done 

you take the footpath through the wood, it’s not or not'). 

more than four and a bittock.” | “ You have givSn me a good lift, and I’ve had a 

“ What is the fare t ” I fine rest, thank you,” she said, “ and 1 would not 

“I’m no sure, but about half-a-crown, I dare like to take you off your road. I’ll easily walk to 



"had enough?” 


scssed : she would have nothing to give to Sandy, (opening) “ in the hedge, syne follow the footpath 
and she would arrive in a strange city penniless, through the ivood, and across the bog, and vou’ll 
But it was best to hasten her journey, and she come on to the road. Syne turn to your left; and 
would not think of what was to happen when she you’ll come into the tow'n. You canna go wrong 
reached the end of it. in broad daylight, although many a one has lost 

She was still dreaming. theirsel's there at night.” 

The cart stopped at the corner of a narrow road, “ I’ll remember what you say ; but—how am I to 
which led up to the hills whither Sandy was going pay you ? ” 

for peats. He dismounted, took off the back of “Hoots! 1 need nac pay; I was coming this gate 
the cart, and offered his assistance to her in anyway ; but if you’ll gi’e me something to mind 
descending to the ground. She just touched his me of you—a bit ribbon, or anything—I’ll be rale 
shoulder, and jumped down. proud.” 

“ You loup like a two-year-old,” he said ad- She gave him a bow which was fastened on the 
miringly; “ by my s.Tftg, I would like to hurl you breast of her dress : it seemed to her very little, 
all the way to Steenhyve ; but I’ve a long road to and she was somewhat astonished by the request. 
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But she took it as a simple' desire for a remem¬ 
brance of one to whom he had done a kindness, 
and she did not hesitate. 

Good-bye was said—merrily on his side, as he 
pinned the bow beside his medal; earnestly on hers 
—and he drove off to the hills, quite proud of his 
new trophy of conquest, as he regarded it. He 
was an irresistible chap among the lasses according 
to his own belief; but, then, very little satisfied 
him ! 

She walked down the muddy road, which was 
pock-marked by the steps of a <lrove of sheep not 
long gone by. The opening in the hedge was 
easily found, and she took the footpath into the 
fir-wood. 

The trees were jewelled with rain-drops sparkling 
in the glimpses of sunlight which broke through the 
heavy clouds at intervals ; again a gust of wind 
shook the branches, the heavy drops fell in 
showers, and there was a patter in the underwood 
as of children’s feet. Light and shadow played 
about the trunks, and there was a fresh, grateful 
odour in the wood. At first she walked upon soft 
moss or long thick gr.rss, becatisc the footpath was 
so miry; but presently the ground beneath the 
trees became bare and brown, relieved only now and 
then by a little patch of moss, or a group of fungi, 
and in one part by a solitary wild flower, which 
lifted up its head courageously to brighten this 
dark place, and caught new beauty in its .solitude 
as a ray of sunlight fell at its feet to comfort it. 
Tecnic stooped as if she would kiss the flower, 
but she did not pluck it; she left it there to cheer 
the path of whoever folloftred her. 

■Walter was riding along the road, passed the gap 
in the hedge, and yet he divined nothing of her 
neighbourhood. No instinct told him that she was 
near ; his horse’s hoofs tramped out her fool-prints, 
and he did not know. 

Half an hour earlier, and he would have found 
her parting with Sandy Crab ; but the l.rllcr was 
now a mile or more on his way to the lulls, and 
she was in thp centre of the wood. 

CHAPTER THE FORTY-NINTH. 

BY THE WAYSIDE. 

The footpath became more difficult to discern as 
she advanced, and at last all trace of it disap¬ 
peared. She turned back to seek it—failed ; thought 
she had gone a little too much io the right, and so 
turned to the left—with no better success. She 
was puzzled—looked till round ; but each direction 
seemed to be so like the other, that it was impos¬ 
sible to decide which way to turn. Long rows of 
bare trunks, light and shadow, the brown mould 
underneath—^nothing sufficiently distinctive to guide 
a stranger to the place. 

After a little hesitation, she marched straight for¬ 


ward. An.hour’s walking, and she emerged from 
the wood upon a narrow road scored with deep 
wheel-ruts, and having a ditch on either side. 

She was tired, and rested there, sitting on a 
stone, leaning her back against the bole of a tree, 
and a black shadow shooting aslant her face and 
body. Hands resting limply* in her lap, head 
thrown back, and eyes half closed. A sunbeam 
fringed the shadow, but did not dispel it. There 
was a warm drowsy moisture in the air, and she 
sank into dreamland again—the region of constant 
ende.avour without accomplishment. She felt, as 
one frequently does in dreams, like one trying to 
esc.ape some danger that was all the more ter¬ 
rible because of its vagueness ; but her feet were 
heavy, and, try as she might, there seemed to be no 
possibility of moving beyond reach of the enemy. 
She was sensible of deep depression ; she wished 
to get away, and could not. 

She hoped that some one would pass, and direct 
her to the right road for Stcenhyve ; but no one 
came. The birds were making merry overhead, 
and she sat so still that one little fellow dropped 
down beside a pool almost at her feet, and bathed 
liimself with much fluttering of his plumage. 

At length she got up, and zesumed her journey, 
taking what she thought was the right way, but 
utterly indifferent as to her course, she felt so we.try 
in body and soul. 

Tile direction slie had taken was towards the 
hills ; but it was late in the afternoon before she 
became aware of that, and then she was utterly 
worn out, ready to lie down by the wayside and 
die. If it were not that 'Walter must hate her now, 
th.U he would spurn her from him, she would crawl 
back to the home whieh became dearer and more 
be.tutiful to her the farther she strayed away from 
it, and crave his pity—even that she would be 
satisfied with now. 

lint it was for his sake she had left—for his sake 
she must keep away. She felt stronger in thinking 
of that. Presently she was bewildered and weak¬ 
ened again by the dis.agrccablo question, what was 
she to do, without money or friends, until her 
father returned ? 

Still, it was for his sake : she would think of that 
and nothing else ; and so she would be able to carry 
out her resolution. 

She came to a clear spring, sparkling like silver, 
in a hollow by the roadside ; and standing over it, 
leisurely filling a brown pitcher which had a broken 
mouth, were two children — ragged, dirty, bare¬ 
headed—with black hair, almost white with dust, 
and unkempt for many a day. They were swarthy- 
looking, thanks to the sun, and quite as much to 
the dirt which seemed to be engrained in their 
skin. One was a boy between ten and twelve 
years, the other a girl about nine. 

Their features were sharp and old-fashioned; 
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their eyes bright and dark. They looked healthy, 
in spite of the dirt. One moment they were laugh¬ 
ing and admiring themselves in the* mirror of the 
spring—the girl was trying to arrange her brush-like 
hair in ringlets—and the next they were quarrelling 
about who should carry the pitcher. 

“ I carried it last time,” cried the boy. 

“ No, you didna, and- you’re just a big lazy 
sumph.” 

“ Say that again, and I’ll gi’c you a clyte in the 
side o’ the head.” 

Instead of saying it again, she put out her tongue 
at him ; and he might have fulfilled his threat, but 
they were interrupted by Teenie asking for a drink. 
The children displayed no surprise at her sudden 
appearance, but they gazed at her boldly. Then 
the boy— 

“Do you mean out o’ the pig?” (pitcher). 
“ You’H have that, but it’s a far better drink if 
you put your head down and lick it up out o’ the 
well.” 

“ Do you no sec the leddy would soil her bonnie 
ribbons ? ” said the girl. 

The boy was reasonable, and at once saw the 
force of that argument. He lifted up the pitcher. 
Teenie knelt on a stqnc, and avoiding the broken 
part, placed the edge of the vessel to her parched 
lips, the children examining her curiously all the 
time. He held the pitcher so poised that she could 
take what she required without inconvenience. 

*• Had enough ? ” he asked, .as she drew back her 
head ; and added encouragingly, “ There’s plenty 
more.” 

.She thanked him, and felt much relieved. She 
inquired the way' to Sleenhyvc. 

“ I’m no sure, but it’s a bittock from this. My 
father could tell you, for he kens every road in the 
country ; but this is Saturday, and he aye gets fou' 
on Saturday. Mither will do, though ; come on 
aild see.” 

He took the pitcher and marched on ahead, 
Teenie following and talking to him; the girl 
coming last, in order to inspect the stranger’s 
dress. 

“ What is your name ?” 

“ Willie, and my father is Will llroadfoot.” 

“ Where do you live ? ” 

“ Everywhere, frae Yetholin to Johnnie Groat’s. 
We ha’e a house that gangs on wheels.” 

He said that with much pride. 

“ On wheels ? ” 

“ Aye, yonder it is.” 

He pointed ta a dingy-looking caravan which 
stood at the comer of a field ; a bare-boned, half- 
sharved horse grazing near it on the roadside. 

A woman sat on the wooden steps which led up 
to a miniature door. She was nursing a child, or 
rather, she was allowing it to lie across her knees, 
' whilst she employed lijr hands jn washing and 


scraping potatoes, which were in a tin basin at her 
feet. A dark, haggard face ; her hair, untidy as 
the children’s, had once been black, but was now 
streaked with grey, and was further altered in 
colour by" the dust which had been allowed to 
fasten upon it. Round her neck was i string of 
bright red coral beads ; a red shawl crossed her 
shoulders and breast, passed under the arms, and 
was tied in a big knot behind ; her skirt was of a 
thick brown stuff, much faded. 

Teenie did not like the appe.arance of the woman, 
or of the house on wheels. She should have seen 
the Litter at night in the village market stand, when 
the back was let down to form a stage, lit by four 
flaring and smoking naphtha lamps, which showed 
(ules of Sheffield cutlery, warranted ; Brummagem 
jewellery, watch-chains, dog-chains, work-boxes, 
mirrors, brushes, tea-trays, and the endless variety 
of nicnacs with which the country i folk were 
tempted by Wdl Broadfoot, the mos^ notable of 
gipsy cheap Jacks. Then the caravan looked bril¬ 
liant, and the gaping crowd were too much interested 
in the jokes and drolleries of 'Will to notice the 
haggard woman sitting grim and silent in the back¬ 
ground, handing out the various articles as they 
were required. Light and laughter in front, and 
she a sad shadow behind. 

Without lifting her head, or pausing in her 
occupation, the woman glowered at Teenie as she 
advanced with the children. 

“ Father’s no here,” said the boy, as if he were 
well pleased with the absence of his parent; then 
stepping up to his mother, “ There’s the water, and 
here’s a woman' wants to ken the road to Stcen- 
hy VC.” 

“ Ten miles or more,” answered a low, harsh 
voice. 

Tecnie’s limbs bent under her at that announce¬ 
ment. Ten miles ! and she was already aching 
in every joint, with pains more acute than she 
had ever felt before. She felt sick, and was 
speechless. 

“ Lake the bairn, and I’ll let her see the road.” 

Teenie saw a wee pinched face, lifted up with a 
feeble smile to Willie. The face was that of a boy 
of four years, the body was so shrivelled that it was 
no bigger than that of an ordinary child of ten 
months. Willie raised his burden easily; the 
child was so light that a baby might have carried 
him. 

“ He’s got spin.al complaint, and there’s a kint 
o’ fever on him the-now,” explained Mrs. Broad¬ 
foot—Agg she was called by those who knew her 
Nagg she was playfully, called by her husband 
She rose to her feet, a potato in one hand and a 
knife in the other. She spoke with what secmcc 
such callousness to the boy’s ailment, that th< 
listener shuddered. 

Agg went on— 
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"You go down the road, and take to your left by 
the beltane of wood ; follow the road, keeping the 
wood on your right, till you come to the auld coach- 
road. Turn to your left again, gang straight forrit, 
and you’ll come into the town. Look, fonder arc 
the kirk-steeples.” 

Through the hare in the far distance, over 
wood, meadow, and moor, Teenic dimly descried 
the steeples of the town. Trying hard to re¬ 
member the directions given to her, she said 
weariedly— 

“ Let me rest here a while.” 

“ Rest,” was the answci", and Agg sat on the 
step again, and proceeded to prepaie the potatoes 
as if she were unconscious of the presence of any 
one ; never looking up, although she was taking 
furtive glances at the stranger, and would have 
been ready to identify her anywhere—never utter¬ 
ing a sound. 

Teenic sank down on the grass. She took off 
her hat—a broad-brimmed Leghorn, trimmed with 
roses and a blue ribbon—and tried to realise her 
position. But she was very weak, and instead of 
thinking about her own affairs, she was watching 
Willie nursing his sick brother. 

Willie was chattering to his nursling, and—rude 
as he had been to his sister at the well—was treat¬ 
ing him wit'll loving care. He was plucking reeds 
and wild flowers to amuse him, and trying to coax 
a smile from him by tickling his nose with blades 
of grass. Two shrivelled little arms crci>t out from 
the dirty shawl which enveloped the child, and wee 
worn fingers touched his grimy checks affec¬ 
tionately. 

‘‘ Bonnie Boolie !” said the faint voice tenderly— 
through all the dirt and rags the helpless one saw 
beauty in those who loved him—“ you’re awfu’ gaid 
to Patsy, and P.itsy’s gaun to dec. Whar do you 
think they'll bury him 'i ” 

“ In the moon, and there’ll be bonnie .starns for 
his gravcstanc. But we canna do that enow, so 
you’re going to live to be a big man, and help 
Boolie to fccht the bubbly Jock [turkey-cock] at 
Jedburgh.” 

“That would be fine fun,” said Patsy, smiling 
wanly at the idea of him being .able to help his big 
brother and nurse in anything. 

“Will it no? and father will dance a fling on 
the tap o’ the bouse, and take a smoke frae the 
lum.” 

The withered frame shook ^with laughter at this 
conceit, and the child murmured again— 

Bonnie Boolie 

“ Come awa’ down to the bum, and you’ll catch 
a lot o’ minnows,” said Willie blithely, as if he viere 
speaking to a companion as active as himself. 

He carried the child down to the burn, always 
maintaining the fiction that Patsy was going 
along without being carried ; and then he caught 


minnows, and pretended that it was all Patsy’s 
doing. The child quite understood the farce, and 
loved Boolie all the more, clinging to him as he 
had never clung to mother or father. 

Tecnie was very weak, and she wept, listening to 
the children’s talk. The tears did her good. Mrs. 
Broadfoot went on with her work apparently un¬ 
moved, but her eyes brightened when she was 
shyly asked if she could change half-a-crown. She 
placed two shillings and a sixpence in Teenie’s 
hand without a word ; but she tried the coin with 
her teeth suspiciously. 

Tcenie went down to the burn where the children 
were phaying, and gave Willie a shilling. He was 
.imazed at this wealth—he had never- before pos¬ 
sessed so much all at once. 

“ I can do what I like with it ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Wh-at would you like, Patsy—tarts or sweeties?” 

She took the helpless child in her' arms, and 
fondled him tenderly ; somehow, love had cleansed 
the poor thing of dirt, and made his rags appear as 
good as purple and fine linen. 

“ I’ll keep the shilling,” said Willie gravely, “as a 
luckpenny, and to mind me o’ you—it maun be 
a lucky penny when you’re that guid.” 

She kissed them both, and said good-bye. Willie 
hoped she “ wouldna catch the fever,” and wished 
that she could bide near them. 

She walked briskly enough for a quarter of a 
mile, but her limbs were feeble, her feet faltered, 
and she knew that it was impossible to tramp as 
far as the town that night. Happily she reached a 
little inn, and there obtained a bed. 

In the morning her joints ached still more than 
yesterday, and there was a severe pain at her heart. 

The kindly mistress of the inn insisted that 
she was too weak to resume her Journey, to say 
nothing of the wickedness of doing so on the 
Sabbath day. 

A day and a night of physical torture that would 
have been unbearable but for the unutterable agony 
of her mind. 

Monday morning she started. She tried to eat 
the breakfast provided for her, but could not. She 
offered the landlady a ring, one of WaltePs gifts, 
in p.aymcnt of her debt; but the good woman re¬ 
fused it, saying that she would trust her, and 
only asked for her name and address. After 
some hesitation she complied—it never occurred 
to her to give a false name—and then she went 
away. 

But the pains of body and mind were very acute. 
She could not understand herself, the sensations 
were so strange. She seemed unable to walk. At 
the corner of the road, beside the v.’ood, she saw a 
man who was kneeling upon the ground, and bend¬ 
ing over a. prostrate donkey. 

BHD or CBAPTEK THB FOSTV-DIK TH. 
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A HOUNSLOW HEATH TRAGEDY. 


the afternoon of Friday, the 5lh 
of November, 1802, Mr. John 
I Cole Steele, a lavender distiller, 
left his shop. No. 15, Catherine 
Street, Strand, to go down to 
Feltham, a village on the bor¬ 
ders of Hounslow Heath, to 
visit his lavender nursery. He 
had on a light drab great-coat, 
a striped waistcoat, half-boots, 
and a round h.at. Mr. Steele 
left Feltham the next day for Lon¬ 
don about seven o’clock, with only 
twenty-seven shillings in his pocket. 
At eight o’clock the driver of the 
Gosport coach, passing over the heath, 
heard a man shriek and groan twice 
between the trees and the eleventh 
milestone. The passengers said to 
each other that there was a robbery taking place, 
but that it was dangerous to stop. It was a moon¬ 
light night, but the moon was shrouded at the time, 
and the driver lashed his horses faster across the 
ill-omened heath. 

Mr. Steele not returning on Monday to Catherine 
Street, his brother-in-law, Mr. Meyer, became 
alarmed, and went down to Feltham to inquire if 
he was unwell. To his horror, he found Mr. Steele 
had left there on the Saturday evening. Mr. Meyer 
instantly went to the barracks, and procured a party 
of soldiers to search the common. They very soon 
found Mr. Steele’s great-coat in a gravel-pit, in the 
water, and covered with flags and rushes. The pit 
was fifteen yards from the road, on the left hand as 
you go from Hounslow to Staines. The body of 
the murdered man was soon after found on the 
other side of the road, about two hundred yards 
from the path, and six hundred yards from the 
barracks. It was in a ditch near a clump of trees, 
with the bank pulled down upon it to hide it. It 
was lying on its back, the flap of the coat over its 
face. There was a leather strap round the neck, 
with a knife run through one end of it. The face 
was smeared with blood and dirt, and the de.ath- 
blow had been at the back of the head. There was 
no hat, and there were no shoes ; but not far off, on 
the south side, were found two old shoes and an 
old soldier’s hat bound with ragged worsted, and 
a heavy blackthorn bludgeon stained with blood. 
There was a trail near the trees, as if a body had 
been dragged there from the south side. 

The murderers remained concealed for sever.al 
years, but about the end of 1806 the Worship 
Street magistrate received information that a man 
named Hanfield, then at Portsmouth under sentence 


of transportation, and on his way to Langston 
Harbour, had givgn hints of a wish to confess the 
murder of Mr. Steele, Jn which he had been a 
sharer. Hanfield—first a post-boy, then a hackney- 
coachman, and lastly a thief—had been sentenced 
to seven years’ transportation for stealing a pair of 
shoes. On his way up from Portsmouth he pointed 
out to Vickery, the officer, the spot of the murder, 
with great exactness. 

The informer is generally the worst man in the 
gang—the abettor, and often the proposer of the 
crime. The rascal’s story was this ;—In Novem¬ 
ber, 1802, two thieves, named Haggarty and 
Hollow.ay, met him at the Turk’s Head in Dyot 
Street, an infamous street between Bloomsbury 
and St. Giles’. Haggarty was a plasterer, and 
Holloway a labourer. Holloway called him out, 
and asked him if he had any objection to be in 
a good thing—a Imv toby (a footpad robbery), to 
san'c a gentleman on Hounslow Heath. He named 
the Saturday following, and fixed the place of meet¬ 
ing at the Black Horse in Dyot Street. The three 
villains met on that day about noon, drank to¬ 
gether, .and then went on to Hyde Park Corner. 
They next walked on toTurnham Green, had more 
drink there, and went to the Bell at Hounslow, 
the last house in the town. Towards five o’clock 
they walked on the heath, talking about the pro¬ 
spects of booty, till they reached the eleventh mile¬ 
stone towards Bedfont. About dark, they hid in a 
clump of trees till the moon rose. Then they 
walked for half an hour, and returned to their 
shelter. The moon clouded over just as they turned 
to the left before the eleventh mile-stone. Hollo¬ 
way, who had planned the robbery, told them the 
man they expected came down to pay his work¬ 
men, and would therefore have money on him. 

They then, just as the moon hid, came out of the 
clump of trees; and Holloway, the most anxious, 
said he thought he heard a footstep, upon which 
the three scoundrels walked along the road, and 
saw the dark figure of a man approaching them, on 
the right-h.and side-path of the road from London. 
Hanfield went up, and ordered him to stop and 
deliver his money, and Holloway got behind him. 
Mr. Steele s.aid he would willingly do that, and 
hoped they would not hurt him. He then gave 
them twenty-seven shillings, and Owen Haggarty, 
Holloway, and Hanfield next told him to deliver 
his pocket-book. He replied he had no book; but 
Holloway insisted he had, and as he did not produce 
it, struck him down with his bludgeom Hanfield 
then took hold of Mr. Steele’s legs, and Holloway 
stood over him,'swearing if he spoke he would 
knock out his brains. Mr. Steele was strong, and 
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struggled nearly across the road, and kept shouting;, 
“ Do not ill-use me.” As Haggarty was search¬ 
ing him, there came the sound of wheels—one of 
the heavy night coaches was approaching. Mr. 
Steele made another violent effort to rise, .and 
cried out loudly. John Hollowjiy then said, ‘‘ I’ll 
silence him,” and beat Mr. Steele on the head. 
The l^er gave a deep groan, then a second, and 
his limbs began to stiffen. 

“John,” said Hanficld, “ you’ve killed the man.” 

“ It’s a lie,” replied the murderer, “ he’s only 
stunned.” * 

Informers are always, according to their own 
account, horrified at crime; so, if we c.an credit 
Hanficld, he instantly replied, “ I’ll stop no longer, 
but go on to London, and you can overtake me.” 
He then went on to Hounslow, where he met 
Holloway and Haggarty again, near the Hell, 
opposite the road to Bath. He asked them if they 
had got the book. Holloway replied that as he 
h.ad not shared the danger, he should not share in 
the spoil. They returned to town at past twelve 
o’clock, stopped at the Black Horse in Dyot Street, 
shared some gin, and separated. The next day, 
when they met, Holloway had on Mr. .Steele’s hat, 
which was too small for him. They met again at 
Dyot Street on the Monday, and Hanfield remon¬ 
strated with him for wearing the hat, which had Mr. 
Steele’s name written inside it. He at last agreed 
to destroy it, and met him in the same evening, 
when he resolved to throw it over Wcstminslcr 
Bridge. Hanfield thought it might float, so he 
filled it with stones, tied the lining over it, and then 
threw it over the bridge, just opposite Astley’s. 
They then went into a public-house in Bridge .Street 
and drank with some friends. Holloway at the 
time wore a short smock-frock and a flannel waist¬ 
coat under it. Haggarty wore a velveteen jacket, 
swan’s-down waistcoat, and velveteen breeches. 

Holloway, on being apprehended, declared he 
w.as innocent, and said, “ Oh, dear 1 1 know nothing 
about it. I wilt down on my knees to you and 
the justice if you will let me go.” Haggarty, who 
had joined the Marines, was taken on bo.ard the 
Shannon frigate in the Downs off Deal. He was 
very ill when apprehended, and the officers feared 
he would not live to come to London. When he 
was taken before the port admiral and asked where 
he was four years ago, his countenance altered, 
and he would have fallen, had not Vickery, the 
officer, given him some watc^and let him sit dowm. 

The more Hanficld’s character was examined, 
the blacker it appeared. Though only twenty-six 
years old, he had deserted from six regiments. He 
tuad, as a soldier, been lodged in the Hounslow 
Barracks, and therefore knew the scene of the 
murder well. He had also as a post-boy,hackney- 
coachman, and gu.ard to a stage, tr.aversed the road 
often ; and in the five years which had elapsed 
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since the murder, heard a thousand times the de¬ 
tails of it. At the Coldbath Fields Prison, and at 
the Middlesex House of Correction, he had said 
that he alone murdered Mr. Steele, and that 
Holloway and Haggarty were innocent. He told 
one man that the hulks was such a dreadful, shock¬ 
ing place, that rather than be sevep years there, he 
would hang as many men as were killed at the 
battle of Copenhagen. But the counsel for the 
defence made no point of these conversations. 

Holloway and Haggarty were tried for the 
murder at the Old Bailey, before Sir Simon le 
Blanc, on the 2oth of February, 1807. The evi¬ 
dence proved that the bludgeon had been cut from 
a birch-tree on the heath. The evidence proving 
the prisoners to have ever been together in 1802 
was very uns.atisfactory. Collin M'Daniel, the 
landlord of the Black Horse in Dyot Street (now 
George Street), had seen Hanficld and Haggarty 
together at his house ; and William Beale, land¬ 
lord of the Turk’s Head, had also seen these 
two drinking in the same tap-room, but not with 
Holloway. Isaac Clayton, the beadle at Hounslow, 
swore he had seen the man at Hounslow, but 
the only reason he remembered it w.as that Hollo¬ 
way had been driving a turnip-wagon, and was with 
a wooden-legged m.m from Buckinghamshire of 
the same name. F.dward Crocker, a Bow Street 
officer, who knew Dyot Street and all its dens, had 
seen Haggarty .and Hanficld together, but never 
with Holloway. John Sawyer, the landlord of the 
Bell at Hounslow, swore he had seen the piair in 
company for yc.ars before, somewhere between 
Hounslow and Brentford. 

Holloway, in his defence, said Hanfield was an 
entire stranger to him; he had only seen him in 
the streets. H.aggarty said he had never known 
Holloway till after he entered the Marines, and 
denied .all knowledge of the other. The witnesses 
called by Holloway to prove that he worked for 
them in 1802, all proved th.at he had only worked 
for them in 1803 and 1804. 

The chief evidence relied on by the prosecution 
was obtained in a most disgraceful and unworthy 
way. When the prisoners were confined in two 
adjoining lock-up cells, Bishop, a police officer, hid 
himself in a closet, and took down every word they 
said. The prosecution relied chiefly upon these 
doubtful passages :— 

EIGHTH or DECEMBER. 

-Owen, are you there T I never heard such a man in 

my life. 

}I<tf;gariy .—Did you tell them you knowed me f 

lloliovoiiy .—I denied it entirely. 1 told them 1 vras never at 
Houndow Heath in my life. 

}Iagg;arty .—So did I. 

Holloway .—It is two years since I’ve seen you; where hirve ywa 
beeu? 

IIaf^garty,-^Vy>i been in the West Indies. 

TENTH OF BKClCMBBR. 

HeU(noay.^\x. is four years ago—when I worked at Watford for 
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Davis and Barber for five months. He U a regular rogue. If I 
was at Stedman's at the time« we never shut up shop before twelve 
or oue, for it seems to hang a good deal that way. 

Where is it you told them you saw met 

Holltrmay ,—^At the top f Oj >t Street. You know I must say 
somewhere thereabouts. There is no proof of anything yet, nor tlierc 
won't be none. Which way did he say we came over the back, fields f 
don't know. 

Ho/iovuay .—I never sa^t' such a stick in my life as he has bought. 
I have got a hat at home now I had in iSos. 

TWENTY-SIXTH OP DECEMBER. 

HoUtmay. —Where did he say we had the gin ? 

Naggariy,—ht the Black Horse. 

Haggttrty .—We must have h.\d the gin there ? 

IIoUtnua-y.-^Thty all know you—the traps fpolice]. 

Haggarfy. —That's being so much about. Did Ilanficld say we 
took the body and buried it anywhere t 

Holloway. —He did not say such a word, as I heard. 

Haggarty,—\\ was done in November? 

Holloway. — Ycs. 

Haggariy. —The red-nosed old thief [the Hounslow beadle] said 
he .saw me at Hounslow. They shall never do me in a thousand 
years. Next Monday it will be eiLher*the one thing or the other. 

Holloway .—Y e*. 

Haggariy.—'IDMTti is none of them can swear they saw us to- 
getheT at the time. If one is done, all is done. There is neither of 
us will suOer for it. 

Hollcnmy. —1 laugh alw.ays. I don't know whctlicr you do 

Haggariy.—'X\\Qy*xf: getting very cool upon it, I cun sec that. 

Holloway.—HvciX. they? * 

Haggariy.— luck. I wish you as much harm as I do my¬ 
self. Why don’t you gammon to l>e iil ? 

Holloway. —\ wouldn’t care if 1 had these irons off. 

Haggariy.—We: asked me where 1 worked 1 would not tell him 
1 worked at Gardner’s, ne.ir How Street, and he has run away since. 

1 can tell the very day and hour when 1 woikcd. 

Haggarty was aged twenty-four, Holloway thirty- 
nine. Both prisoners were found guilty, and sen- 
tcnccd.to execution on the Monday following. In 
the meantime, Mr. Ilarmcr, an acute solicitor in 
Hatton Garden, took an active interest in tlie fate 
of the two men, whom he firmly believed to be 
innocent. Mr. Harmer discovered that Hanfield 
had turned informer in Newgate, and begun by 
telling every one that only three persons in the 
world knew who murdered Mr. Steele. When he 
was leaving Newgate to go to the hulks, he pro¬ 
claimed openly that he should obtain his pardon in 
three months, and get a handsome legacy. It was , 
also discovered that in 1808 Hanfield had been ! 
committed for stealing a hundred and fifty pounds 
from the house of a Mr. John Roylc, in Or.inge 
Street, Leicester Square. -.It was found, however, 
that he was entirely innocent, and that his confes¬ 
sion was only made in order to escape punishment 
for desertion from the Ninth Lancers. He had 
told several fellow-prisoners that Haggariy and 
Holloway were innocent; but that if they had not 
done this, they had done other things as bad. Self- 
preservation was the first law of nature, he added, 
and he should fly to religion, and everything would 
be forgiven. 

In prison, Hanfield was always brutal, ferocious,' 
and blasphemous. The statements of Hanfield’s 
fellow-prisoners were made after the execution, so 
could not have proceeded from any eagerness to 


controvert an- informer. The evidence was keenly 
analysed by Mr. Harmer. The discrepancies were 
palpablo, and all tended to prove that Hanfield was 
either ignorant of the murder, or had committed 
it himself, aided by accomplices since dead, and 
who, therefore, could not refute any statement he 
made to criminal; others. In the first place, as 
Mr. Steele had no regular day for going to Felt- 
ham, there could have been no arrangement of the 
three men to intercept him at a particular hour, on 
a night when the flax-workers were coming in great 
numbers from Fcltham to Hounslow tor their 
week's shopping. Hanfield also represented the 
murder to have taken place on the opposite side 
of the road to that on which the driver of the 
Gosport co.ich had heard the groans. 

Hanfield appeared quite ignorant that the bludgeon 
found had been cut on the down, and did not even 
mention that a birch stick and a great-co.il had been 
stolen from the body. The whole story of the murder 
seemed improbable. It was not likely that, having 
joined in the crime, he would leave before sharing 
in the booty, however small. It was not probable 
lli.it the accomplices would go boldly together in 
o])en day to the heath, and therwwait four hours for 
a man who was not likely to pass that evening. 
Nor was there any reason for dragging Mr. Steele 
to and fro across the road, when the best way 
of avoiding observation was to keep him as far as 
possible from the road ; nor was it possible that a 
small m.in like Mr. Steele could have struggled 
much when beaten down by two powerful men, a 
third man holdin;; him by the legs. If Hanfield left 
the men, hon ilied at the crime, was it likely he would 
h.t\ c wasted an hour near the Bell at Hounslow, 
waiting till two such suspicious persons came up, to 
discuss the murder in the open road, where the high¬ 
way to Bath and that to Portsmouth diverged It 
was not possible that two men so implicated would 
have refused to give Hanfield his paltry share of 
nine shillings, their lives being at his mercy. Nor 
is Hanfield’s subsequent story the least trustworthy. 

11 .iggarty would never have gone in Mr. Steele’s half¬ 
bools, and Holloway in an expensive hat, to drink at 
an unusual hour at a public-house in Saint Giles’, 
at which they were both well known. On the Mon¬ 
day he represents them as talking in open day about 
the stolen hat, and then boldly cariy'ing a bundle, 
without fear of the police officers, to Westminster 
Bridge. Why should Hanfield, who had not 
benefited by the murder, feel such interest in Hollo¬ 
way’s safety ? Why, too, when every moment was 
pregnant with danger, go opposite Astley’s to fill 
the hat with stones, and then re-cross to the West¬ 
minster side to throw it in ? Ilanficld says he never 
had any further conversation about the murder, 
though he saw Holloway and Haggarty frequently. 
Neither the fifty-pound reward at Bow Street, nor 
the discovery of the body, nor the pursuit or appre- 
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hension of various suspected persons, seems to have 
drawn from Hanfield any questions. 

The conversations so unfairly taken down bear 
little on the casj. The one suspicious question is, 
“ We must have had the gin there ? ” (at the Black 
Horse); but the suspiciousness of the.question turns 
on the one word the, and the oliicer who reported 
it owns he missed it altogether. Moreover, in the 
same conversation the men both denied a know¬ 
ledge of Hounslow, and mentioned where they were 
working the very November of the murder. 

The two men conducted themselves very well 
after their conviction. They were decent and re¬ 
spectful, and frequently called God to witness their 
innocence ; and whenever Haggarty mentioned the 
sacred name, he took off his hat in token of rever¬ 
ence. The last night they spent in almost ceaseless 
devotion, Haggarty with his confessor, and Hollo¬ 
way with a gentleman from the Reverend Rowland 
Hill’s chapel. Holloway slept soundly for three 
hours, and each time that he awoke resumed his 
devotions. Not a sigh or groan escaped him in 
his sleep, but while in prayer the hot tears ran down 
his checks. He then grew serene and composed, 
and smiled calmly: He said he felt comfortable 
because he was innocent. “ I am innocent,” he 
added, “and those who are within sound of my 
voice will hear me declare my innocence in my last 
moments.” Holloway then pressed the hands of a 
friend between his own, and repeated, “ I am inno¬ 
cent ! I am innocent 1 ” 

Haggarty, too, joined fervently in the devotions, 
but steadily declared he should assert his inno¬ 
cence to the last. After some inward struggle, he 
said, “ I forgive Hanfield from my heart;” and 
he said he could not die better than to die innocent 
of the crime with which he was charged. Mr. 
riarmer, his kind solicitor, then wrote a letter for 
him to his mother, in which he asserted his inno¬ 
cence. About five o’clock a letter was put through 
the grating into the cell, telling him to continue his 
devotions, as there was no expectation of a respite. 

When Holloway was brought into the press-yard 
to have his fetters struck off, he bowed slowly and 
reverently to the Lord Mayor, the noblemen and 
sheriffs present He then stood erect in the centre^ 
and said in a firm voice— 

“ Gentlemen, I die innocent. I know nothing 
of this here affair that I am going to suffer for.” 
He dropped on his knees, and with clasped h.ands 
said, “ I am innocent, by God ! ” He then arose, 
and walked with composur&to the scaffold. 

Holloway several limes told the spectators he 
was innocent, and in an emphatic manner called 
God to witness the truth of his assertion. 

Haggarty too said, “ And I also am innocent.” 

The last question asked him was, whether he 
was guilty; but he readily and solemnly again 
asserted his innocence.. 


About seven o’clock on the^ morning of the exe¬ 
cution, a vast crowd thronged every avenue of the 
Old Bailey, and the mob increased to thirty thou¬ 
sand people by eight o’clock. About that time the 
two men appeared on the scaffold. The anxiety of 
the people to hear whether Holloway and Haggarty 
would confess their guilt was ■ so great, that the 
crush then grew tremendous ; those at a distance 
surging forward in turbulent waves, to get nearer 
the gallows. There were cries of murder, and 
many women fainted. At that moment, a cart 
opposite to Mr. Haley’s wine vaults, being over¬ 
loaded with spectators, broke down, and some of 
these persons were instantly trampled to death. A 
few yards from this—facing Mr. Henzal’s, a tallow- 
chandler, at No. 16—a pie-man, jostled by the 
crowd, dropped his basket, and in stooping to 
pick up his pies, was. trodden to death. Several 
persons near him also perished at this spot. About 
ten lyards from Mr. llenzal’s, there were three 
heaps of people trying in vain to rise, and over 
'them the surging mob pushed backwards and for¬ 
wards, unable to pass at the top of the Old Bailey, 
where thick clusters of carts' and carriages had 
entirely blocked the street. Nothing was to be 
heard but screams of the dying and wounded, and 
agonising shrieks of “Murder, murder!” One 
poor woman was trampled to death, and the child 
in her arms rescued by some kind people at the 
window of a first-floor, who let down a rope with a 
noose, which a person standing by slipped round 
the child’s body. An hour after, when the scaffold 
was removed, the marshals and constables cleared 
the streets. There were twenty-seven people lying 
dead, and forty or fifty wounded. A cart-load of 
shoes, hats, and garments was picked up round 
Newgate. Until four o’clock the friends of the 
dead and wounded were busy removing them from 
the neighbouring houses on shutters and in hackney 
coaches. A mother was seen carrying away the body 
of her dead child. There were several apprentices 
and school-boys among those who perished in this 
horrible catastrophe. A sailor-boy, with a small bag 
of bread and cheese slung round him, was found 
near the Old Bailey Yard. Among the dead there 
was a gentleman who lived at Holloway, a young 
American apprentice from Broadwood’s, the piano¬ 
forte makers in Golden .Square, a hairdresser's son, 
a boy from a school at Islington, a tailor’s son, a 
young stone-mason. Four dead bodies were placed 
in the porch of Saint Sepulchre’s Church, twenty- 
seven others were arranged in rows in the Eliza¬ 
beth Ward of Saint Bartholomew’s Hospital. The 
bodies were covered with sheets, and the faces 
alone left uncovered. The public were then ad¬ 
mitted to identify and claim their husbands, wives, 
sons, and daughters. .. 

Haggarty and Holloway were hung in chains at 
Hounslow Heath, near the scene of the murder. 
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“Kan HMNG LOADED WlfH CORNKLOV.’nRS, 


HEY’RE the best in the island. I wouldn’t let Aylesbury ducks, large and white, with bills as 
my own brother have a setting of them under yellow as butter, thus spake Farmer Honeyfield, a 
a guinea, and I wouldn’t let a stranger have jovial, hospitable Isle of Wight yeoman. Honey- 
one at any price.” field was his name, and his abode was Honeyfield 

Pointing with his stick to a fine brood of pure Farm, a comfortable retreat, which any one who in 
284-Voi.. IX. 
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making the tour of the “ Garden Isle ” has pene¬ 
trated to Newport, the chief town in the centre, 
and gone from thence to the Back, will—if he 
chanced to take the right road—-remember to have 
passed. Surrounded with walnut-trees, it lies at 
the foot of one of those short, steep descents, 
locally called “ shoots,” so common to this part of 
the island; and while the lands attached to it 
stretch up lo the very summit of the bare, bleak 
downs, which shut it in almost on every side, the 
homestead itself is as snug and cozy as if it were a 
hundred miles inland, and seems quite unconscious 
of the always rough sea only a short hour’s walk away. 

It was in front of a big pond in the yard of the 
said farm, that the above words were addressed by 
Farmer Honeyfield to me, Bartholomew Laing, 
draughtsman and mapper to a London firm of laild 
agents, by whom I had been sent down to take a map 
of the property (which happened to be in the market), 
and prepare one of those glowing but, I hope, 
always truthful descriptions often to be seen in the 
advertising columns of our newspapers. Standing a 
little apart, but within hearing of the remark, at 
the time, was my factotum and assistant-surveyor, 
Cowser Bill, who, as one of the leading characters, 
if not indeed the hero of this story, deserves a 
word or two of mention here. A genuine product 
of the island, native to Cowes, from which fashion¬ 
able watering-place he derive^ his name, he was a 
piebald subject, being part ostler, part waterman, 
part drover, and whole rapscallion. By means of a 
greasy felt hat, waterman’s serge frock tied in at 
the waist with a piece of rope, ostler’s top-boots, 
and drover’s ash stick, he contrived in an artistic 
and picturesque sort of way to represent the various 
elements of his ordinary calling, which was to 
convey horses, cattle, etc., across the water in the 
tow-boats attached to the steamers. I had picked 
him up, for lack of a better man, to help drag my 
measuring-chain, and had found him on the whole, 
by reason of several little infirmities, among which 
was an inordinate tliirst for beer, more plague than 
profit. 

We had finished our survey, though, at last. 
Three days of rather hard work, owing lo the 
heat of the August sun, had brought it to a close ; 
my traps were all packed up, and so far as busi¬ 
ness was concerned, I had nothing left to do but 
pay off my factotum, and make the best of my 
way back to town. But Farmer Honeyfield and 
I, as we'stood in front of the pond, admiring the 
ducks, had no such immediate intention of 
parting. A pleasanter prospect was before us. 
We were dressed, and quite ready for starting on 
a pleasure trip to the sea-shore, at a certain spot 
on which was to be a large gathering, of Farmer 
Honeyfield’s friends that day. The ladies of the 
family, however, were not quite ready, and we 
were waiting for them. What with dressing them- ■ 


selves, and preparing the good things we were to 
take with us, their hands were full, and had been 
fuU, it seemed to me, for a long time. Although 
my acquaintance with them was only of four days’ 
growth, I' had become so much at home under the 
encouraging influence of the farmer’s good old Isle 
of Wight hospitality, that I at last went in to give 
them a good-natured routing up. 1 found them all 
three—^that is to say, Mrs. Honeyfield and her two 
daughters—busily engaged in packing a hamper¬ 
ful of plates and dishes. 

Not at all bad specimens of Isle of Wight 
production were these two daughters, Jessie and 
Nellie, aged respectively twenty-two and nine¬ 
teen ; and their soeiety had made my sojourn at 
Honeyfield Farm a very pleasant one. There 
was that in them which people imbued with the 
common notion about farmers’ wives and daughters 
would never have expected, and which even I, 
who from considerable experience beforehand was 
able to form a truer estimate of them as a class, 
had seldom met with. Well educated and good- 
looking, gentle and refined in manner, and of very 
great intelligence, they might have passed muster 
anywhere. Jessie, the elder, was hopelessly en¬ 
tangled with a certain Mr. Tom Browning, an 
eminent but very swarthy young agriculturist of 
the neighbourhood, who at first seemed to look 
rather askance at me, but who, on finding I scrupu¬ 
lously respected the engaged ring his ladyc-love 
boldly wore on her finger, became my fast friend 
and boon companion. Nellie, the youngest, was to 
all appearance unattached as yet; and to her, 
tberefore, as in duty bound, I gave most of my 
attention during the intervals of leisure 1 had whilst 
at the farm. 

After a great deal of exertion, in which I was 
materially aided by the aforesaid Mr. Tom 
Browning, who came in opportunely at the moment, 
and was as eager to be off as myself, the ladies 
were got out, and mounted in the family four-wheel. 
The fourth seat in this roomy and comfortable but 
somewhat lumbering conveyance was allotted to 
me, Tom Browning and the farmer preferring to 
ride. A light .cart full of provisions was also in 
readiness to follow us, and there was some talk of 
putting my factotum, Cowser Bill, in charge of this; 
but looking at his uncouth appearance, and great 
thirst for beer, I thought it safest for my own credit 
that ho should remain at the farm, where he was left 
strictly charged by me, in private, to be on his good 
behaviour, and the cart was given over to one of 
the farmer’s boys. Everything ready, the procession 
started, and made its way along some of the 
narrowest lanes, and up and down some of the 
steepest “shoots” I ever saw, to the place of 
rendezvous. Stapler’s Chine, where, in and about an 
old fisherman’s cottage, we found the rest of the 
party. A comfortable lot they were, take them 
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altogether. The elders gave themselves, up un¬ 
reservedly to eating, drinking, and smoking long 
pipes, while we youngsters did the best we could to 
amuse ourselves and pass the time away. For 
myself, I had a sail in the fisherman’s boat, several 
country dances on a Lit of green at the back of the 
cottage, and last of all, a stroll along the beach in 
the twilight with Nellie Honeyficld. That would 
have been the pleasantest part of the whole pro¬ 
gramme but for one thing. I don’t know how it 
was ; 1 had never fallen into the same pit before at 
any other farm-house I had gone to; but Miss 
Nellie Honeyficld had somehow proved too much 
for me. Our four days’ acquaintance had brought 
things to this pitch on my part, that if not despe¬ 
rately in love with her, I was very far gone in that 
direction. She, on the other h.and, although very 
kind and friendly indeed, had manifested no sen¬ 
timental symptoms whatever. Had 1 been her 
brother, she could not have treated me more kindly, 
or shown less inclination to talk nonsense. It was 
a tantalising position for me to be in. Here we 
were, alone. This was the last occasion on which 
we should probably be so. I had to be in town 
next morning, and should have no pretext for ever 
coming to Honeyficld Farm again. I was dying to 
open my mind, and yet received no encouragement. 

Along the shore and down by one of the valleys 
we strolled, she darting away from me once and 
returning loaded with cornflowers. I talked as 
well as I could upon indifferent subjects until I 
could talk no more through biting my lips with 
vexation, as we drew near, and joined the rest 
of the party. My opportunity was gone, and did 
not return. She sat behind with Jessie on the 
road home; and when we arrived there I found 
Cowser Bill, with our horse harnessed, ready and 
eager to be off to Newport, where we were to 
put up, so that I could do no more than take a 
general leave of them all. Many were the good 
wishes I received, and invitations to call again if I 
ever came that way; but this did not by any means 
content me. True, I pressed Nellie’s hand at 
parting, and she returned it; but they were all a 
warm-handed race, and when I came to Jessie her 
pressure was just as cordial, so there was no con¬ 
solation in that. It was with a heavy heart that 
I got into the trap and drove out of the gate of 
Honeyficld Farm, from which pleasant spot I was 
very loth to part under the circumstances. 

My reluctance did not seem to be shared in the 
least by Cowser Bill, although I am sure he had 
been as well cared for as myself. He appeared in 
an uitaccountable hurry to get away, which was the 
stranger to me as he had, in fact, himself always 
expressed great satisfaction at his quarters, and the 
treatment he had received at the farm. Now, be¬ 
cause I slackened speed for a moment to light up a 
cigar, he grunted— 


“It’s terrible late, master. You’d better get 
along, else we shan’t get to Newport to-night” 

“ Oh, nonsense ! ” said I, not then being in the 
best of tempers. “ What’s the matter with you all 
at once ? I wasn’t aware you had any objection to 
late hours.” • 

“We never ben so late as this afore,” he replied, 
fidgetting about. “ They locks the gate o’ the yard 
at twelve o’clock.” 

“ Let them do it,” said I; “ it won’t make much 
difference to me.” 

And under the dreamy influence of the cigar I 
let the horse jog along at his own pace, and was 
soon back amongst the com, walkipg in fancy with 
Nellie Honeyfield, and unfolding a tender tale to 
her willing ear. 

Never was a fellow more unfortunate in his love- 
essays. When on the shore in reality I could 
make no progress ; and now, while seeking some 
poor consolation by pacing over in “ fancy’s flight ” 
the same ground again with no obstacles in the 
way—no coldness on the one hand, or diffidence 
on the other—that vile earthworm, Cowser Bill, 
seemed determined to thwart me. He twisted and 
twirled about on the seat, muttered, and even 
swore so persistently that, try as I would, 1 could 
not ignore him. My kitish romance was constantly 
taking flight, and though I kept pulling it back by 
main force, no sooner was it on tlie perch again, 
than a fresh twist or another muttered oath sent it 
off once more. I gave it up at last, and smoked 
away with a sort of obstinate insensibility, letting 
the horse go as before, determined at any rate that 
my tormentor should not get to his journey’s end 
one second the sooner for his importunity. How 
long wc should have gone on in this way if nothing 
had occurred, 1 cannot say, for something did 
occur, startling me out of my insensibility, and 
almost out of my senses. In spite of Cowser Bill, 
I had got back to the shore again, when there 
came, apparently from right under my feet, a noise 
resembling nothing so much as the cry of a dis¬ 
tressed and half-stifled duck—■ 

“ Qui-ack 1 qui-ack ! qui-ack 1” 

“What on earth is that?” cried I, jumping up 
and reining in the horse. 

“ Wild ducks, master; wild ducks, sir,” replied 
Cowser Bill hastily and eagerly; “that’s a sure 
sign of a storm. Drive on, master, or else we 
shall ketch it.” 

“Nonsense 1 ” said I; “that noise came firom 
under our feet, not over our heads, I tell you.” 

“ They allays flies low afore a storm; and the 
lower they flies, the wusser the storm. Drive on, 
master, I tell ye, or else we shall get as wet through 
as drownded rats.” 

As if to give emphasis to his entreaty, the noise 
was repeated— 

“j^ui-ackl qui-ack 1 qui-ack!" 
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“ That noise, I repeat,’’ said I, now thoroughly 
roused, “ never came from overhead j it is under 
our feet somewhere.” 

“ Then if it is, you’ve a ben an’ druv over some¬ 
body’s ducks, and be a resten on ’em now. Why 
don’t ’ee drive on, I say ?” . 

I drove on, and there was quiet for about twenty 
or thirty yards, but then the noise came again, 
though certainly fainter than before. 

“ There it is again,” said 1 . 

“Ay, there ’tis,”jeered Cowser Bill, “jist what 
1 told 'ee ; it’s them wild ducks a-flying .about; an’ 
if you don’t drive on sharp, as sure as you’re a man 
you’ll have a souser.” 

Not half satisfied with this explanation of the 
mysterious noise, I drove on, expecting every 
moment to hear it repeated. It was repeated, and 
with a variation. This time it was— 

“Qui-ack! qui-ack! qui-ack!—pat! pat! pat!’’ 
—a noise much resembling the clatter of horses’ feet. 
The “qui-ack” still seemed to come from under 
us, but the “ pat ” was undoubtedly some distance 
behind. 

“There said 1 pulling up and making a dead 
stop; “what do you think of that Is that the 
wild ducks ? ” 

“ No—not it,” said Cowser Bill unhesitatingly ; 
“ that’s the rain a-coming behind us. Now you’!! 
believe me, 1 s’pose. You dunno what these Hy 
Wight storms be.” 

“ If that’s Isle of Wight rain," said I, “ I certainly 
am at a loss, for I never heard rain like it before.’’ 

“ That’s what I ses,” he replied ; “you strangers 
dunno what rough weather is. Jist lissen aminuie, 
and hear how rcg’lar it comes down, and then drive 
on to shelter, for mussy’s sake.” 

I humoured him so far, turning partly round for 
the purpose. Strange to say, while the quacking 
had been from the first, and still continued to be, 
intermittent, the pat-patting was regular, and 
seemed drawing nearer and nearer. But the more 
I listened, the more convinced I became that it 
was not rain or hail, but neither more nor less than 
the patter of horses’ feet. I said so. Cowser Bill 
jumped up, turned round, and beg.in growling 
fearfully. 

“ Mosses’ feet! ” said he ; “ don’t tell me ’bout 
bosses’ feet I tell ye what ’tis, master, 1 thinks 
you’re gone off a-top. If you don’t care about 
getting wet through, I do, so I shan’t stand this no 
longer.” ^ 

As I was turning round in surprise at this piece 
of unaccountable impudence, he snatched the reins 
out of my hand, caught hold of the whip, and 
lashed the horse into a gallop, nearly jerking me 
out of the trap. 

“ Stop, you rascal!” I cried, making a grasp at 
the reins as soon as I had recovered myself. “ Stop, 
I say, this instant, you rascal!” 


“ Qui-ack! qui-ack ! qui-ack!—pat! pat! pat!” 
chimed the mysterious noises in chorus. 

“ Ay, ay—I’ll stop,” roared Cowser Bill, push¬ 
ing me off—“ I’ll stop when we gets to Newport, 
but not afore.” 

The night was very dark, but I could tell we 
were going up a hill, and therefore desisted for a 
time from any further effort to regain the reins, 
hoping the horse would soon get out of breath at 
the pace wc were going, and come to a stand, or at 
any rate slacken its speed sufficiently to enable roe 
to make another attempt without danger. The top 
of the bill was gained, however, before I was aware. 
Then there was a momentary pause, during which 
I could hear not only the “ Qui-ack ! qui-ack!—pat! 
pat!” but the sound of men’s voices indistinctly 
borne on the wind towards us. 

“ There,” said 1 ; “ now, man, what do you say 
about the rain ? Don’t you hear it’s some people 
on horseback on the road ? Give me the reins, and 
don't make a fool of yourself.' 

Had I employed the pause in taking the reins 
away from him, it would have been better for me. 
So far from becoming reasonable at the, to me, 
reassuring sound of the voices, he seemed perfectly 
maddcnetl at it, bashed out at the horse with fury, and 
in another minute we wore going down the hill at a 
breakneck jjacc, which seemed to promise certain 
mishap. All ch.ince of my quietly regaining control 
of the horse w.as .it an end. I was at an utter loss 
what to do. 1 had no mind to sit helplessly there, 
and allow myself to be driven to destruction ; and 
yet 1 could not see how to avoid it. To have 
jumped out in tlic dark would liave been madness ; 
to have pushed out tlio ruffian lieside me (as I had 
it in my mind to do once or twice) would have 
been little short of murder, .it the pace we were 
going. Fast as that pace was, the horsemen be¬ 
hind kept up with us -gained upon us. Even in 
tlic turmoil of mind I 'vvas in, I could hear the 
clatter of the hoofs and the sound of the voices. 
They were shouUng -I thought there was some¬ 
thing familiar in the sound. I listened again. 
Surely I heard my own name. 

“Qui-ack! qui-ack! qui-ack !—pat! pat! pat! 
—Laing ! Laing !” 

Yes, it was my name being shouted by Farmer 
Honeyfield and Tom Browning. The truth flashed 
on me all at once. It was the farmer’s voice I 
beard calling; it was the farmer’s ducks I had 
heard quacking. That wretched scapegrace, Cow¬ 
ser Bill, had stolen some of them, and had been 
practising these manoeuvres in the hope of'deluding 
me to drive faster, so as to enable him to make 
away with them before the farmer could overtake 
us. I hesitated no longer, but, utterly regardless 
of consequences, made a strong grasp at the reins, 
notwithstanding that Cowser Bill, perceiving my 
intent, and no doubt recognising the voices behind. 
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struck at me savagely with the whip. I caught 
one, but thoughtlessly resting op that in my efforts 
to gain the other, pulled the horse so much on one 
side that he swerved violently into the hedge. 
With a frightful jerk, I was pitched across the road, 
falling on my shoulder against the opposite bank, 
and an instant after the trap came over, the edge of 
the splashboard falling on my leg, and almost, as it 
seemed to me, cutting it off Just above the ankle. 

i must have fainted, 1 suppose, for the first thing 
1 remember after this was opening my eyes to what 
appeared to me for the moment quite a bla/.c of 
light, and seeing a group of people standing round 
me. There was a policeman keeping guard over 
Cowser Bill (who appeared not to be hurt in the 
least), a dark lantern in one hand, and a couple of 
Farmer Honeyfteld’s finest Aylesbury ducks in the 
other ; five or six labourers, some with lanterns, 
some trying to fettle up the trap and harness ; and 
there was Farmer Honeyfield, with Tom Browning, 
and a doctor. These three latter were li.aving a 
consultation, and the first words I heard distinctly, 
came from the doctor, who apparently had Just 
been examining me. 

“The shoulder,” s.aid he, “is only bruised, but 
the ankle is badly dislocated. It will be a six 
weeks’ Job at the lc.rst, and the sooner he is got to 
bed the better.” 

Very reassuring words these, for me to hc.ar 
down in that deep Isle of Wight hollow in the 
middle of the night. Six weeks lying by, far away 
from home, involving a world of expense and dis¬ 
comfort. I turned and twisted at the thought till 
1 cried out with pain. 

“Hulloa, my boy 1 —^glad to sec you come to life 
again,” shouted the farmer ; “ but keep quiet, and 
don’t flurry yourself. I’ve sent for a horse and cart 
and a truss of straw, and we’ll soon h.ave you in 
safe quarters at Honeyfield Farm again.” 

1 protested as earnestly as my feeble state would 
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allow me against this further encroachment on the 
farmer’s hospitality, but to no purpose. He got quite 
angry at last, and when the cart came, bundled me 
into it with so little ceremony that the doctor was 
obliged to remonstrate with him. Finding there 
was no help for it, 1 resigned myself to my fate ; 
the policeman nfarched off with Cowser Bill and 
the ducks, receiving a charge from the farmer to 
look well after the latter, whatever he did with the 
former; the labourers dispersed, except two who 
piloted the damaged horse and trap back to 
Honeyfield Farm ; and the doctor, Tom Browning, 
the fanner, and myself, in the cart, slowly wended 
our way to the same harbour of refuge. 

Six weeks of tender nursing I had there, tended 
variously by Mrs. Honeyfield, Jessie, and Nellie. 
It was fully a month before I could get out of 
doors, and then I had to hobble with the aid of two 
sticks. Still, the time passed not at all heavily, for 
when I did go forth I always had one or both the 
girls for company. Oftener and oftener, as time 
went on, it was Nellie alone. We wandered 
down the lanes—we mounted at last to the summit 
of the downs, where we could rest for an hour ot 
two on the heath before returiving, and watch 
the sea and the ships. Under such favouring cir¬ 
cumstances, wc two young folks could hardly help 
coming to an understanding, and the upshot of it 
was that before I went back to business we had, 
with the hearty consent of the farmer and his wife, 
fully settled matters between us. 

As for Cowser Bill, who by his villainy had 
unconsciously brought about this pleasant consum¬ 
mation, he pleaded guilty to what he could, not 
deny ■ stealing the ducks—and was sent to Win¬ 
chester gaol for three months on the treadmill; 
tliough, when fully assured of the prixe which had 
come into my hands through him, 1 would willingly 
have begged Iiim off the remainder of his sentence, 
had it been possible. 




OUR STREET-MUSIC. 



I HERE arc some things in this world 
which possess the power of 
thrusting their consideration 
upon us, whether we desire it 
or not, and not the least among 
these is that element named at 
the head of this paper. 

Very important is this street- 
music. In London alone it 
affects some four millions of 
people, their tastes and morals. Moreover, it in¬ 
fluences us as a nation. A nation’s music springs 
from^ and is preserved by, the populace, so that 
upon the character of the street-music of to-day 
depends very much what our future style of music, 




if wc are ever to have one, is to be. The supply u 
enormous, and increases terribly. The fact is, we 
live, move, and breathe in an atmosphere Ikertdi^ 
steeped with it. For these reasons, then, aac 
many more besides, it becomes important to knov 
the tendency of it all, and whether our street-musii 
is conducive to a healthy taste; or, on the otbe: 
hand, whether the atmosphere we exist in isvitiajec 
and corrupted with noises vile and detestable 
Before, however, an opinion is expressed upon this 
point, some readers, and especially those in )h( 
country, might like to have our London street 
music brjcfly summed up. 

To say the least, it has one sterling quality, am 
that is, it is delightfully varied—-so much so, tba 
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one is at a loss where to begin its description first. 
However, the street-organ comes to the rescue. Of 
all instruments, this is the one most frequently seen 
and heard. In fact, organ-grinding is the staple 
of our street-music. Of organs there are many 
kinds. The writer knows London well, and has 
seen many. There are the accotdion organs, with 
their keys that move up and down, though turned 
by a handle ; there .are the wonderful shrili things— 
piccolo organs—turned out by Antonio Piccolomini 
FrJu-es, and other makers, adorned in front with a 
long row of wooden pipes ; great org.ins drawn by 
animals—donkeys gencnxlly ; organs in barrows— 
the instrument at one end, and babies at the other 
(sometimes the poor things are on the top of the 
organ); and organs which play only religious 
music—-the “ Old Hundredth,” “ Luther’s Hymn,” 
etc. These are going out, and what remain are 
tinkling, and very feeble. Then there are dioramic, 
cosmoramic, and illustrated organs, whercwitli 
both senses of sight and sound can be gratified at 
once. There are others—organs faint and feelilc, 
and most inhumanly out of tunc, .accompanied by 
monkeys ; organs with full orchestral accompani¬ 
ments—that is to say, with every conceivable in¬ 
strument under the sun, for obligato or full liand 
effects, all under the command of one sturdy 
Southerner, the music from which must surpass 
any that came from Nebuchadnez/ar’s famous 
band ; organs with bones and whistles obligato ; 
and, lastly, there arc the latest arriv.ds of the orjpm 
family, those magnified pianofortes turned by a 
handle, and which get so horribly out of tune after 
a little usage. Perhaps there are more kinds, but 
enough are mentioned to show how great a fact the 
organ-grinder, his organ and music, has become. 
Hurdy-gurdies are not so fitsliionable now' as they 
used to be; nevertheless they have not .all gone 
out. Some arc left ; big ones with blind old men, 
and small ones with guinea-pigs and jirclty 
Tyrolese boys. 

After “them horgins,” the next gre.at reality is 
the strcct-b.and, of wliich tlierc .arc divers kinds and 
qualities. The best forms go about in sets of from 
nine to twelve performers. Tlie music they play is 
highly classical, with an occasional popular polka 
for the satisfaction and convenience of twenty or 
thirty girls, who are always to be seen in the rcar 
of these bands as they move from one street to 
another, and who never mind wailing tlirough two 
overtures and a “Faust” selection, for the pleasure 
of a polka up to time. Six pjn. is about their com¬ 
mencing hour, and then they arc to be met near the 
leading West-end thoroughfares, depending upon 
lookers-on for the “ needful.’’ Towards night they 
drift into the fashionable locales of Mayfair and 
the like, and quiet streets echo with strains of the 
sparkling Offenbach, Auber, and latterly Lccocq, 
frequently up to midnight. There are no lookers- 


on in Mayfair, and who support the band in this 
region it is hard to tell. Some one must, or it 
would never be there night after night It must be 
the supporters of the classical music at the day 
recitals. On this occasion the writer cannot teU 
where the full German band vanishes to for the 
small hours, or whether those comical music-stands, 
with their paraphernalia of strings and weights, are 
hurried off to a part of our metropolis where there 
is no niglu. To all appearances the bandsmen are 
going to play somewhere else, so unlike finished do 
they look. 

Hut the German bandsman we know so well is. a 
fair type of his countrymen for hardiness, and could 
play all the night and look none the worse for it 
If he were made of stone, too, he could hardly be 
more indifferent to a hurricane. The pelting hail 
and rain never seem to move him. Then, again, 
he never freezes; and with all the puffing and 
blowing in July and August, it is not too hot for 
him. On the whole, he and his comrades accom¬ 
modate themselves to us, if we do not to them. 

There are, however, German bands and German 
bands. The VaterLmd trio or quartett call for 
mention, motley groups though they be. Their 
distinguishing features arc these :—They are gene- 
r.illy youths of from sixteen to twenty-five. Not 
one masters his instrument; but some day we 
sli.dl rc.id of an inversion, and the instrument will 
he found mastering the performer, for that clarinet 
troublor alwa)s seems on the verge of collapsing. 
^Vhat music they jilay is a mystery; so outrageously 
out of tune is it, that it becomes unintelligible at 
long dist.anccs ; and no .sane persdn would ever 
sl.ind Ijy long enough to ascertain. These worriers 
of inslnuncnts seldom get into the fashionable 
streets oi squares, where there is a discriminating 
public ; tliey know other haunts. No fine uniforms 
with red or green trimmings, and gill-banded caps, 
do they don, like the better guide. The only 
attempt at uniformity is about the neck, which is 
ahi'.iys encased, air-light .almost, with a huge 
woollen comforter, some half a dozen coils deep. 

There is little doing now in the way of “ string” 
in the streets. Tlie fact is, it docs not pay, for our 
climate is not favourable. A fiddle and harp consti¬ 
tute the largest string band you can see or hear, 
unless you include the nigger orchestra, with their 
banjos, guitars, etc. I' oi the miscellaneous: there 
are “ the niggers,” with their bones, whistles, fiddles, 
banjos, and the like, and very clever they are in 
their way. The troupe Mr. Punch conducts so 
prominently is the best of all, both for quantity and 
quality. There are the cellar-flap artists, generally 
a frantic cornet and harp, but sometimes stronger 
in the brass direction ; there is Mr. Whistles, who 
can bring “II Bacio” out of his coffee-pot j 
that imitator of Paganini, who is continually 
damaging or breaking his fiddle-strings and bow, 
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and further diversifying his performance with feats 
on the clarinet and his own organ; the solitary ophi- 
cleide player, clad in long coat, round hat, and enor¬ 
mous spectacles; the man with the glass tubes, who 
plays “ Home, sweet Home ” and the “ Last Rose 
of Summer” so pathetically ; the bell-performer, 
upon a long row of real bells, which he manages 
very cleverly; the individual who plays upon plates 
of metal with hammers of wood or cork ; another 
with strings in a case, like a zither, acted upon in 
the same manner with hammers; the blind har- 
moniumist, in a truck; the three young girls, and a 
boy who sings soprano very well, while the girls 
accompany on the weather-beaten pianoforte or 
harmonium—^thc best part of this performance is 
the finish, when the oil lamps ai-e blown out, all 
made snug, and the instruments go on their way 
rejoicing — the “Scotch crawlers;” the tall and 
plaintive-looking “ tom-tom ” man ; the frantic and 
hooting Laplanders, as they arc commonly supposed 
to be, with their piercing pipes, working upon a 
horribly monotonous bass; the female cornet- 
player ; and, lastly, the piccolo and harp duct, who 
with true musicianly feeling select the quiet nooks 
and corners of the city for their performances — 
which, by-thc-by, are well worth listening to. These 
men are veritable artists, and the taste and skill 
with which they play are quite astonishing. Their 
repertoire is more varied than ever was Joseph’s 
coat. Dibdin’s fine songs, old and beautiful 
ballads, operatic airs, and the popular music of the 
day, are all given with a degree of prcci.sion and 
artistic fwritura which street-musicians but rarely 
exhibit. 

Here must end our survey of what we possess in 
the instrumental way. There is another branch— 
tlie vocal—which must be referred to. 

Of street-music purely vocal there is but little 
left. The truth is, this form has been driven out 
of the field by the instrumental. itToreover, the 
public now want more than the vocal for their 
money, so little patronage falls to their share. 
The “ We’ve got no work to do ” men do not ply 
the brisk trade they used to do in the Cotton 
Famine times. They are dying out, and so arc 
the old blind singers that gave with so much 
pathos the “Advent Hymn,” “Hanover,” and 
“Adeste fidelcs.” But the balhid-mongcrs are 
with us still, and flourish wondrously. The taste 
for this walk of art is as great as ever, and the 
man and woman who alternately drag out the why 
and wherefore of the tissue-paper song, concluding 
as it invariably docs with the “ Now, they’re only 
one a'penny each, the new and popular,” etc., drive 
a roaring trade in the less respectable 'neigh¬ 
bourhoods. Another character, alas 1 far from ex¬ 
tinct, is the half-starved and thin^v-clad female 
figure by the public-house door, striving with feeble 
voice, and songs of other days, maybe songs learnt 


and sung long before reverses had crossed her 
path, to move to generosity her reckless audience 
within. 

Others there are : old soldiers and sailors, some 
minus arms, others with arms but minus legs, who 
have fought well and bravely for their country, and 
who deserve mdre care than this in their last 
days ; some who don as much naval and military 
uniform as they can scrape together,.but who have 
been mendicants all their lives, and do this for 
a blind; powerful labourers, with large families 
and stentorian voices ; these, and many others, 
complete the le.ast inviting feature of our street- 
music—the purely vocal. 

Here then is the street-music of London at the 
present time, on the beneficial effects of which, 
whether riglitly or wrongly, opinions certainly 
differ. There arc those for it, and those against it : 
those who saw in the Late Mr. Babbage an exact 
exponent of their feelings, .and those also who see 
in noble lords, who take organ-grinders into their 
very houses for the purpose of enjoying the music, 
no other than the ideal of their sentiments. Pro- 
b.ibly six out of every seven readers of this—and 
the seventh will sure enough be a servant-maid, or 
a noble lord who has no scientific or learned calling 
I to pursue will agree that the street-music where¬ 
with this foremost city in the world is afflicted, is a 
detestable and obnoxious nuisance, and not equalled 
by any other. We live and move in a perfect 
purgatory of noise, for anything milder than this it 
cannot be called. All day, and almost all night, 
the fearful noise ascends and quivers in the 
atmosphere. To escape from it is impossible, for 
those whom it affects most, arc compelled, more or 
less, to be in it. Can the musician who plays, prac¬ 
tises, and icaclies in town, flee from it, and seek 
refuge in the quiet of the country ? Can the clergy- 
m.ui, the doctor, the merchant, the author, the 
.irtist, the tradesman—can all these pack up and 
leave the noise behind them ? 

Then, again, the sick person who must not be 
moved, even could such an one afford the change— 
and, al.rs ! how many thousands arc there in this 
vast and wealthy city, mad with fever and other 
maladies, th.at cannot—what shall be done for quiet¬ 
ness in such cases as these ? What redress is there 
for the anxious relatives of a fever-stricken one, 
as he or she turns wildly about in need of perfect 
quietness, whereas the air is filled with sounds vile 
and detestable.^ Maybe the patient needs sleep. 
Loving friends around are longing for this restora¬ 
tive. At last, all is expectation. The one they 
love so much seems going off into a nice sleep, 
when—crash comes the band I! 1 

Wh.at remedy is there for the music composer 
who works so freely in imagination, and in his 
mind secs whole pages of composition long before 
they are committed to p.aper ? What shall be done 
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to prevent such an one losing his theme, perhaps 
for ever, by the combined efforts of t« o German 
bands, either at each end of his street, or before 
and at the back of his house? Where shall the 
clergyman go to' prepare his sermons for the highly 
educated and very critical congregation he has to 
meet on Sundays ? 

Thanks to Mr. Bass, there is the law, which, 
however, can only be brought into operation after 
the mischief is done—that is, when the band has 
started a crashing overture, or the screaming 
organ has progressed half-way through some touch¬ 
ing ballad ; besides which, very few know the law 


I regarding street-jnusic, or among the poorer classes 
that there even is such a thing. Only an Act that 
would abolish street-music, wholly or partly, can be 
of any effectual use in ridding us of a set of fellows 
who possess the happy knack of starting their per¬ 
formances wherever straw is laid down ; and until 
we begin to perceive the pure a'nd ennobling senti¬ 
ments of the poetry or music of their tunes, we shall 
continue to hope that some such remedy will be 
forthcoming to rid us of these “ brazen performers 
on brazen instruments, beaters of drums, grindeis 
of organs, bangers of banjos, dashers of cymbals, 
I worriers of fiddles, and bcllowers of ballads.” 
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CHAPTER TIJF. rii riETH. 

TAILUKE. 

“Beattie, man, Beattie ; what are you so'thrawn 
for ? Can you no speak to me ? Do you no mind 
that it’s market-day at Abbotskirk, and if you 
dinna look sharp, we’ll no get there afore nightfall ? 
Fient a ballant will wc sell then ; and where’s our 
supper to come from ?” 

He spoke as if he were reasoning with a re¬ 
fractory child ; but Beattie never stirred a muscle. 

“What’s wrang with you, man? "V'ou never 
played me a trick like this afore. Poor sowl, 1 ken 
you’ve had hard work and scrimp fare ; but there’s 
a guid time coming now we’ve got rid of that con¬ 
founded fortune; so rouse up, and let’s be tra¬ 
velling.” 

Habbie took off his cap, and drew his sleeve 
across his brow to wipe off the perspiration, lie 
looked puzzled and distressed; he glanced round him 
as if seeking relief from the green fields and trees. 

He saw Teenie, who was standing near, un¬ 
certain whether to make her presence known or to 
run away. But her heart yearned for the sound of 
any familiar voice, and so she remained, wondering 
at Habbie’s strange address to the donkey. 

“Guid be here. Mistress Burnett, where did you 
drop from ?” 

She hesitated ; then, awkwardly— 

“ I am on my way to Aberdeen, to sec if there is 
any news of my father.” 

“ Eh I—you’re a long wSy off your road, then.” 

“ I—was walking and—missed the road.” 

“Walking !—and where’s the minister?” 

“ At home—I suppose.” 

Habbie was quick enough to sec that there was 
something out of-joint; but he only scratched his 
head, and regarded her with a perplexed ex¬ 
pression. 


She took a scat on a green knoll near him, and 
began in a weary, abstracted way to pluck hand¬ 
fuls of grass. 

“Yon’ w.’.s awful work the storm made,” he 
said, watching her curiously. 

“ Wiiat did it do ?—was anybody lost ?” 

“ When did you leave h.ame, that you dinna ken ?” 

■Slie felt herself caught, but she was indifferent 
now to everything. 

“On Friday night,” she answered carelessly. 

“ In the name of the Lord, what’s wrang with 
you, mistress ? ) kcu by your looks, and by what 

you say, that tlicrc’s trouble of some kind. What 
is it ?” 

“ Nothing—only 1 want to—I want to go on,” w.as 
the lame answer. Then, as if afraid of herself in 
asking .such a question, and turning her head 
aside, “ When—did you see Mr. Burnett ?” 

“ Saturday morning, working hard to comfort 
them that were sorrowing through the storm.” 

His words recalled vividly the pale anxious face 
and the loving eyes of Walter, striving earnestly to 
discharge the duties of his office, however much 
his own heart might be racked. She had been 
thinking of him and of Baby constantly ; but the 
presence of one associated even remotely with 
the old home-life made the memory keener, and 
the sense of all she had sacrificed the more bitter. 
If it h.ad been to do again, she did not think she 
would have strength for it. How the memories of 
his kindness crowded upon her—tlie sweet vision 
of home— its tender anxieties, sweet though trouble¬ 
some—the cry ot Baby—the quiet evenings, which 
had sometimes seemed to her wicked nature dull— 
all filled her heart with yearning regrets. Elbows 
resting on her knees, hands covering her face, her 
bosom heaved with suppressed sobs. 

1 “ Beattie and me gave up the fortune at last," 
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said Habbie, as if seeking to relieve her by changing 1 blame you ; you’ve been a guid friend and a faitb- 
the subject of conversation ; “ and we came away ful to me, and the roads and the nights will be 
for a daunder through the country. We've been driech and dowie without you. It's that fortune 

blithe billies, I can t^ll you, till this morning, when did it; I’ve seen it wearing you to skin and bone, 

Beattie looked que^'r . s though he wasna weel. and breaking your heart as it was doing mine. 
We came on right enough until he lay down here ; ! Poor Beattie ; many a weary gale we've wandered 
and he’ll no speak’' to me.—Do you no hear me, ! thegither, and some blithe days we’ve had too ; 
Beattie ?—Lord be guid till us, he canna be dead !” | and you were aye guid to me, auld friend ; and I 
He had been’patting and coaxing his old friend as wasna ill to you, was 1 , now ? But that’s a’ bye. 

he Plight have done to a child in a pet; but Beattie I’ll never be able to make a song again, and I 

lay so quiet and pulseless that at length the truth might just as weel be lying down aside you.” 



“he looked rL’22LBD AND DI'^TRFB’srD.” 


flashed upon him, and he drew back like one 
stunned by a blow. 

His cry was so piteous that Tecnic lifted her 
head and looked at him. He was sitting in a sort 
of stupor, glaring at Beattie, trying to cheat him¬ 
self with the fancy that he still saw signs of life. 
Tcenie’s love of animals enabled her to sympathise 
with Habbie’s distress. She went over to Beattie, 
touched him, and knew that the faithful donkey 
had forsaken his friend. 

“ Beattie’s dead 1 ” muttered the poet wistfully, 
and for a little while he repeated the words to him¬ 
self, as if trying to comprehend them. “ Beattie’s 
dead !—Aye, man, and you’ve gane aw.V that way, 
without ever a word of warning. But I winna 


It was the l.ist feather which broke the poet’s 
back. lie could whistle at the disappointment 
regarding the Methven fortune, and thank Heaven 
that he was released from all anxiety about it; 
but the loss of his old comrade and helpmate was 
hard to bear. He p.T.ttcd Beattie’s side tenderly, 
muttering to himself in a dreamy way, “Aye, and 
Beattie’s dead !—poor sowl! ” 

By-and-by he turned to Tecnie, with a feeble 
effort to grin at the absurdity of his own conduct. 

“You'll think I’m crack, Mistress Burnett; and 
m.aybc I am ; a’ folk arc crack, more or less, 
on one subject or another. Beattie was father, 
mother, brother, and sister to me. Twenty year 
we’ve been comrades; there’s no a road in the twa 
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counties that we have" not travelled thegither—no 
a house that did not ken us; nobody will ken me 
now. He was getting auld, no doubt, and I did not 
make allowance for that; but he’s a guid creature, 
and he’ll no set that down against me. He was just 
a poem on four legs, he was that kind and patient. 
Many a time he’s gor’d me wish that men were 
donkeys, for syne we’d have honest folk to deal 
with.” 

He got up, looking at Beattie still, as if he could 
not believe that they were separ.atcd for ever. 

“We must give him decent burial, any way. 
Will you wait there till I come back 

Tcenie assented, and he hirplcd sadly along the 
road to some cotter-houses about a quarter of a 
mile distant. The brown and green spotted thatch 
of the cots was shadowed by the trees; a tiny bilrn 
ran by the doors, the clear water glistening, and 
making a merry tinkling sound, which the children 
thought was the patter of fairy feet. He borrowed 
a spade and returned. Then he dragged Beattie a 
little way into the Wood, and stopped at the foot 
of a tall fir-tree, on the bole of which the sun was 
glancing brightly. 

“ This will do ; the sun will come to him whiles ; 
and he was that fond of sunshine! You should 
have seen him when we were resting, the way he 
would roll on his back and k-ick up his heels, and 
laugh just,in sheer joy and gratitude for God’s 
bonnie light. But it’s a’ bye now’.” 

He began to dig. The earth w.as soft, owing to 
the recent heavy rains, and the w'ork went on 
rapidly. Pausing in his task, and resting on the 
spade, he looked up'at Tcenie. 

“Do you really think. Mistress Burnett, that 
there’s a place all fire to burn us sinners ?” 

She was startled by that difficult question, put to 
her so earnestly. 

“ I cannot tell; but I have heard that it is our 
own conscience which forms the fire.” 

Habbie reflected—thought of the toothache, 
rheumatism, and the agonies he had occasionally 
suffered after a “ perfectly happy night.” Then, 
drawing breath as if relieved— 

“ Oh, conscience ?—I think we can thole that.” 

He resumed his work. Beattie was placed in 
the hole, and the earth shovelled upon him. 
Habbie dug up some patches of moss and wild 
flowers, and planted them on the grave. He cut 
the name “ Beattie ” on the bole of the fir-tree, and 
bis task was done. 

Teenie was sitting on the trunk of a tree which 
had been blown down by the storm, the tom roots 
rising above her, and twisted into fantastic forms. 
She followed Habbie’s movements with a sort of 
mechanical interest, all the time her mind was full 
of confused visions of Walter, her father. Baby, 
the Laird, the home she had left, and the unknown 
homeless future toward which she was moving. 


She wondered why she remained there when she 
wished to go on—anywhere so that she might lose 
herself if she could not find her father. She felt so 
very weak, and thbse pitiful commonplaces of life 
—the necessity of food, the want of money—so 
interfered with the grand sacrifice she desired to 
make, and turned all her efforts into the most 
prosaic failures. 

She had the most disagreeable bf all feelings— 
that she had been, and was, exceedingly foolish. 
What noble ends we might achieve if we were not 
fettered by the unconquerable conditions of nature ! 
She felt cold, and yet hands and face were burning; 
the cheeks seemed aflame, and yet she was white as 
snow. The desire to go on with the sa’crifice she 
had begun was strong and fierce ; yet when" she 
rose to quit the place, she felt as if she could not 
stand. 

Habbie caught her arm, and supported her. 

“ You’re no fit to go to Aberdeen, mem, your 
lane. Come back with me to Rowanden.” 

She struggled against the thought; but she was 
incapable of resistance, and he was quietly firm, 
lie led her gently down by the cotter-houses, 
where he left the spade ; then on to the nearest 
station, where they had to wait a long time for the 
train. She shrank and quivered with shame at the 
idea of going home in this helpless state, with 
the knowledge that all her grand schemes had 
been frustrated, that she had inflicted much suf¬ 
fering upon herself, and perhaps upon Others, 
without any result. 

She would have run away from Habbie, but he 
kept close watch ; for .although he had left Row¬ 
anden before her disappearance had become 
generally known, he had shrewd suspicions that 
there was something wrong, and in any case he 
had no doubt that home was the best place for her 
in her present state. 

She tried several times to explain everything to 
this simple friend, and seek his help ; but the words 
stuck in her throat and she could not utter them. 

The train came at last, and they were carried to 
Rowanden. Instinctively Habbie conducted her 
from the station by the least-frequented path. 
Weary and footsore she was guided up the hill by 
the poor poet, whose own heart was heavy enough, 
and yet he was able to feel for others, and to give 
kindly service. 

The night was darkening as they ascended 
toward the manse. She hung back often, and he 
waited patiently. How would Walter receive her? 
He would turn her from his door as one unworthy 
to rest beneath his roof. He must scorn and hate 
her now ; and she had failed so utterly in what she 
meant to do that she deserved his scorn. 

She stopped, and wished to go on to the Norlan’ 
Head, and obtain shelter from Ailie, who would 
forgive her anything. But Habbie said, No j home 
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was the best place, and they were much nearer to 
the manse than to the Norlan’ Head. 

Home-home was the word he kept repeating; 
and unconsciousIy.it influenced her steps. Yet 
she trembled with fear at thought of meeting the 
man she loved ; she shuddered in anticipation of his 
wrath. 

The tramp of a horse's hoofs behind them! 
Glancing back, they saw through the dusk a horse¬ 
man slowly ascending the hill. 

She drew quickly to one side into a gap in the 
hedge, and dragging Habbie by the sleeve .after her, 
she crouched down ; and Habbie made a pretence 
of trying to hide too, just to please her, but he was 
really wishing to be discovered. 

The man rode by without seeing them, head 
bowed on his breast as if in despair, the horse 
dragging its legs as if utterly worn out. 

It was Walter : she knew him. Two steps for¬ 
ward, and she could have touched him. Her heart 
swelled and throbbed like a wild bird, newly caged, 
beating itself against the bars of its prison, frenzied 
with fright and pain. Just to see him again—^just 
to touch him—to kiss his hand—to whisper one 
imploring word, that might induce him to try to 
understand her—and (hen, she thought, it would be 
so sweet to lie down and rest, and to allow all this 
fever of mind and body to pass quietly away from 
her. 

But he rode on ; she did not move, and he did 
not see her. Then she trembled with sobs which 
supplied no relieving tears. 

Another weary day of seeking without result, 
until man and horse were ready to drop with 
fatigue. He would have gone on himself until he 
h.ad dropped, but he was merciful to the horse. The 
burden of his thought was still the same—‘‘ -She 
will come back ; she will come back ; ” and so, 
like a moth to the candle, he hovered about their 
home, hoping to find there the tidings of the 
wanderer which all his journeys failed to obtain. 

He dismounted at the gate of the field behind the 
manse, took off the saddle and bridle, and turned 
the horse into the meadow. 

Ailie met him as he entered the house. She saw 
that he had no news, and did not speak. She re¬ 
lieved him of the harness, and as she was doing so, 
he asked— 

“ Has there been any message for me ? ” 

“ Never a word.” 

“ My father has not been hero ? ” 

. “No.” 

He passed into his room. 

Habbie waited for his companion to speak, but 
he had to break the silence himself. Touching her 
arm, he said— 

“ Did you see yon’, mistress ? ” 


“I saw—oh, but he looked wae, wae, and I 
cannot go back ! ” 

“ Why no ? When he’s wae, that’s just the time 
he needs you; and I’se warrant he’s been toiling 
himself to death seeking you. Come, mem, let’s go 
up to the house. You need rest, and there’s nae 
place like hame, yi? ken.” 

She wished to go—she wished to be near him, 
and yet she shrank back, dreading his scorn. The 
poet took her hand. .She trembled, but did not 
draw back. Baby’s cry seemed to ring in her cars 
again. Her heart was bursting with home-long¬ 
ings, and, unresistingly, she was led up the hill to 
the gate. There she faltered again; but Habbie 
opened the gate, and gently drew her in. 

Then a kind of fierceness rose within her. She 
expected to see the door closed in her face; to 
encounter pitiless disdain from him ; and the 
passionate n.aturc asserted itself ; she was ready to 
be defiant and as scornful as he could b,c. 

But the door stood wide open. So it had re¬ 
mained, by Walter’s orders, night and day since 
her departure. There was a strange silence in the 
house—the silence which is in a house where some 
loved one lies dead. 

Habbie drew her into the lobby, which was 
.almost daik in the late gloaming. She yielded to 
him in her angry spirit more readily than she had 
done in her ftsar. She felt like one committed to a 
desperate adventure, and prepared to go on because 
turning back is iinposaible. 

He glanced into the minister’s room—the door of 
it was also open—and he w'hispered to her as he 
thrust her forward— 

“ He’s there.” 

She s-aw him standing on the hc.arth, his arms 
crossed on the mantelpiece, and his head bowed 
on them. He heard the whisper, and the rustle of 
her dress, and turned round. 

In the dim light each could just distinguish the 
form of the other. She was prepared to hear his 
bitter reproaches, and she stood, trembling, yet 
like one waiting for an enemy’s attack. But he 
opened his arms, and said, in such a low tender 
voice— 

“ I knew you would come home, Teenic. Thank 
God!” 

One big heart-bursting sob, and she would have 
fallen, •but his arms were round her, and she was 
lying on his bre.ist—new strength, new life thrilling 
through her veins in the knowledge of his love. 
Yet the new strength made her shame the greater; 
scorn she could have met with scorn, but love 
humbled her. She could not look at him; she 
could not speak to him ; all was so different from 
what she had anticipated, that she could only cling 
to him, hiding her face, and sobbing in the ecstasy 
of relief and shame. There arc certain still moments 
which arc pervaded by a sense of eternity, and love 
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made this one of them to husband and wife. Their 
union was more perfect at this moment than it had 
ever been before. 

CHAPTER THE ElFTY-FlRSiT. 

FORGIVEK. 

Habbib retired to tire kitciieh as soon as he had 
seen Teenie safely into the room, and heard 
Walter’s welcome to her. He found Ailie knitting 
in a vicious way, as if to keep herself from thinking, 
and Lizzie putting things to rights for lire niglit. 
On his appearance, Ai lie’s lirst thought was to ask 
him if he had seen anytliing of the runaway. She 
tliought of nothing else, indeed, except to lament ] 
her age and inability to tru<lge through the country 1 
in pursuit of Teenie. But here was tlie very man ! 
who was most likely to find her, if anybody could. I 

“ If you’ll give me somathing to cat, and promise ' 
that you’ll no stir a foot from here till the minister ' 
comes. I’ll tell you a’ that you want to ken,’’ he said, 
grinning to himself. 

Ailie supplied him hastily with scoties, cheese, 
and milk; and whilst he ate and drank he supplied 
her with all sorts of information except that which 
she desired most to have. When at last he told 
her, she would have rushed off to satisfy herself j 
that he had spoken truth ; but he held her back, 
and begged her to leave the minister and the guid- 
wife to themselves for a little while. Ailie was con¬ 
vinced of. his truth, and .although she w.is full of 
anxiety to see her bairn again, she discreetly sal 
down, and resumed her knitting-needles. But the 
“wyving” process went on in a jerky, imp,atient 
fashion, and her only relief was to explain to 
Habbie, so far as she understood them, the details 
of Tecnie’s disappearance. Habbie narrated, with 
some embellishments, how he had met “the mis¬ 
tress,” and how she looked so sickly that he had 
persuaded her to come home. Lizzie, wiping up 
dishes, listened with mouth wide open, and had to be 
frequently called to attention to her work by Ailie. 

So the two were left uninterrupted. 

They remained a long time without a word pass¬ 
ing between them—he too happy to utter a word, 
she too full of joy and remorse to speak. He asked 
her no questions—he treated her as if she had been 
rescued from some great sickness or peril, and he 
was too glad to find her safe, to think of scolding 
her for having wilfully thrown herself into danger. 

She did not feel irritated with him now for his 
tjuiet ways, or for treating her like a child. She 
was conscious of the love which kept him silent, and 
grateful for the trust of which all this was the proof. 

“ You are weary,” he said by-and-by, “ come and 
rest” 

His arm supporting her fondly, they went up¬ 
stairs. Baby was in his crib, a candle burning by 
his side, asleep with a bonnie smile on his fresh 
healthy face. 


She dropped on her knees beside tlie crib, and 
buried her face in the clothes. Then she fondled 
the child, timidly fearing to wake him, and feeling 
that she was unworthy to touch him. 

“ My bairn, my bonnie bairn,” she sobbed, “ will 
you forgive me, as he has done ? Oh, but I've 
missed you, and the thought of you has been like 
the hand of God leading me home.” 

Walter stooped and raised her head. He passed 
1 his hand across her brow, trying to soothe her. 

“My poor wifie, you have been much tried. But 
come, you will rest now, and we shall be very happy 
again when you have got the better of your fatigue.” 

“Don’t, don’t, Wattic—you make me feel wild 
and ready to run away again. 1 wish I had never 
come back—I wish 1 had never been born.” 

“ Hush !—I have been waiting for you. I knew 
that you would come back, and I’ll try, Teenie, I’ll 
try very hard to make your home a happy one. 1 
shall hide every trouble from you, and show you 
nothing but the bright side of our life 

“ Tlial’s just what I don’t like. Oh, Wattie, 
make me part of yourself—tell me your sorrow as 
well as your joy, and that will content me. But 
you’ve tried to liide things from me, and that vexed 
me ; it made me think you could not trust me as — 
as--you trust Grace.” 

There was no bitterness or jealousy in that cry, 
only the piteous appe.il of one yearning to be help¬ 
ful, eager to share his pain as well as his joy— 
j the cry ol a fond heart craving leave to prove its 
j devotion. 

j A mist seemed to rise slowly from his vision ; he 
I began to understand many things which had been 
hidden from him till now. He had regarded her 
too much as a creature of sunshine, and in his 
anxiety to divert all shadows from her he had 
inflicted the deepest soitow. 

“I have wronged you,Teenie—forgive me.” 

At tliat she stared, wondering if he were angry 
with her—it was so strange that he should be ask¬ 
ing forgiveness from her who so much needed his. 
He was in sad earnest, and she wondered the 
more. There was such a buzzing in her head that 
she found it difficult to recall the past or to realise 
the present. She was home again—that was ail 
she knew ; she was beside him and Baby—that was 
all she cared for. 

Timidly, as if still half afraid of a repulse, she 
reached up her arms and clasped them round his 
neck ; he, seating himself on a chair, drew her upon 
his knee, and at that she clung to him as if drown¬ 
ing, and he had come to her rescue. She was ready 
to cry again for joy. 

“ You never wronged me, Wattie ; you have been 
always good, and kind, and true— and, oh, I have 
been that wicked ! ” 

“My darling, we must not speak of these things 
now ; I want you to rest.” 
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But she would not rtiove ; she seemed afraid to 
unclasp her hands lest this should prove to be only 
another of the feverish dreams of home which had 
visited her during that weary aimless journey, and 
that she would waken and find herself again on the 
desolate road, friennlfss. 

He saw that she was in a high state of excitement, 
and endeavoured to soothe her by loving words 
and caresses, whilst he avoided conversation. 

Her eyes were fixed upon his face, eagerly scan¬ 
ning every feature, noting every change of expres¬ 
sion ; it seemed to her as if she could never look 
enough. By - and - by she spoke again, in a low 
sobbing voice— 

“ And I blamed you. Wattle—fancy that! I 
thought you looked upon me as the cause of all 
your misfortune, and that drove me wild because 
1 felt it was true.” 

He tried to interrupt her with a kiss. 

“Let me speak; let me speak,” she cried. “I 
was ready to do anything to serve you. 1 thought 
you would be happy if it was not for me, and so I 
wfent away, meaning to hide myself, and never 
come back. But you see I could not do that. I 
heard our bairn greeting .and I heard you crying to 
me wherever I went; and so my heart drew me 
home again, although my wish was to be f.rr aw'.ay. 
Are you glad that T am here ?” 

She put the question with tremulous earnestness, 
and he drew her closer to his bosom. 

“There is nothing more needed for happiness 
than just to feel you are safe in my arms. ^Vc fret 
and worry over things that are lost, and never take 
account of the blessings that remain to us, until 
they too are swept away.” 

“ And you would not hke to lose me ?” she said, 
fondling him, and, like a child that has been 
promised a new toy, she was eager to be told of his 
love over and over again. 

“ You know that I would not.” 

“ Yes, I know now," she said, witli a long-drawn 
sigh, for which there was no perceptible reason. 

“Then I am going to be very stern with you 
now” (she looked frightened, and he smiled ; this 
was so unlike the Teenie who used to tease and 
defy him) ; “ you will find that 1 have become a 
great tyrant, and you must obey niy slightest 
nod.” 

“ I’ll do everything you bid me,” she said very 

humbly. 

“ Then I am going down-stairs to get you some¬ 
thing to eat and drink, and by the time I return 
you must be in bed.” 

“ I don’t want anything. Don’t leave me.” 

He shook his head, pretending to frown, and she 
released him. 

“ Now remember : five minutes, and you are to 
be in bed." 

He went quietly down stairs. 


She pinched her arm, to see if she were awake. 
She could not yet believe that she was at home, in 
her own room; Baby lying sound asleep in his crib 
beside her; and Waher unchanged, unless it might 
be that he was gentler with her than he had been 
of late. Yet she had been away three days, and he 
had asked her nothing, he had not scolded her, he 
had not breathed a word of blame, he had scarcely 
even alluded to her escapade. It was very be¬ 
wildering to her. 

She did not know the fierce struggle with passion 
through which the man had passed. She could 
not divine his brave resolve th.at he would win her 
back by love, to share in his attempt to reach that 
ideal life which he had imagined for them both. 

Walter entered the kitchen so quietly that he 
startled two of its occupants ; the third, Lizzie, was 
fast asleep, sitting on a low cliair, her ruddy check 
pressed against the black jamb of the fireplace. 

He held up his finger, warning Ailic and Habbie 
to speak low. 

“You cannot see her to-night, Ailic,” he said in a 
whisper; “ but you shall in the morning, and then 
I w.int you to speak to her as if she had never been 
away from home. Ask her no questions, and do 
not let her talk to you of the past three days. Keep 
Lizzie down-stairs. Now, get me something to take 
up to her.” 

“Is she wcel enough, sir, think you ?" 

“ I cannot tell yet; she is greatly excited and 
fatigued.” 

“ Habbie thouglit she w.as kind o’ fevered.” 

“The excitement would do that. Where did you 
see her, H.abbie?" 

“ She came home with me, sir.” 

“With you?” 

“ Aye .and he rapidly told how he had met 
Teenie. 

Walter, grasped the poet’s hand, pressing it 
gratefully. Kindness is a sort of telegraph ; it 
brings the most distant soci.il spheres into close 
communie.xtion one with the other. 

“ I’m thankful to have been able to do anything 
for you and the mistress, sir. I hope she’ll be 
quite wcel in the morning again,” said Habbie— 
adding with a wry face, as if he had experienced 
the worst spite of fortune--” I care for little now, 
Beattie’s dead.” 

W.altcr sympathised with him, and promised 
that he should have anotlier Beattie. 

“ That’s no possible, sir ; I may get another 
donkey, but never another Beattie. But I’m 
obleeged to yon, sir, all the same.” 

It was arranged that Habbie should obtain a gig 
at the inn, and carry the good news of Teenie’s 
return to the Laird, and to Miss Wishart. 

Waller took the tray which Ailie had provided, 
and went up-stairs again. 

KN0 OF CIIAPTKR THU I-fFTV-FIRST* 
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FISH AND FISHERS. 


BY GREVILLE FENNELL. 


B ZCESS/TAS non habet legem, 
which the 'school-boy trans¬ 
lated, “ Necessity has no legs,” 
is true to a certain extent; but 
for all that, necessity often 
finds legs when most needed. 
We are further told that “Ne- 
the mother of invention,” of 
e can be no dispute, and thus, 
hunger was the primary motive 
riginating fishing for a meal. , 
from inclined to believe that 
he first to invent angling; for 
although the stretching forth a horizontal 
rod with a perpendicular line may be said to form 
the characteristic from-which we derive the word 
“ angle,” the first man who coveted fish may have 
satined his wants, in the absence of all tackle, by 
diving under water and seizing his prey with his 
own right hand, at an equally acute degree from 
his body. In this way I have known men and 
youths catch large numbers of fish, principally trout 
and chub, which, like the famed ostrich under 
apprehended danger, thrust their heads into the 
gnarled banks of the stream, and in a sense of 
security permit themselves to be taken. 


over the ivied fascias of houses and bams, or by the 
aid of a lantern, to the light of which the birds dis- 
turbed in the Uees will fly, and thus get enfolded 
therein—I followed the men to watch the process. 
These men, however, after I had tracked tliem 
for some distance, turned round upon me, and 
told me candidly their purpose was not the 
catching of birds, but that of fish, and that thus, 
with this simple means, they could, when the 
seasons were suitable, take by working in concert 
many bushels of fish, particularly at the mouths of 
ditches leading into the main river, or at the en¬ 
trance to sewers, around which the fish congregate 
in great numbers. 

The Egyptians do not appear to have used the 
float by which the bait in angling is kept in suspen¬ 
sion, nor have they manifested their knowledge of 
fly-fishing, although several winged insects afe 
represented hovering over the water in their paint¬ 
ings. Indeed, Wilkinson tells us, in his “Egypt,” 
that fly-fishing is still unknown by this nation, 
though the fish of the Nile are occasionally seen 
to rise at insects on the water’s surface. 

Their favourite mode of fishing appears to have 
been with the tr'dent spear, which they used with 
great skill. The anglers stood on the banks of a 


It is not with the antiquity of angling I would 
deal, but with the many modes, ancient and 
modern, which have been used to ensnare fish. 
The use of the hook and line is, however, traceable 
back into very remote ages. Angling is mentioned 
in the eleventh chapter of the book of Numbers, and 
the salmon thus brought to table were eaten with 
cucumbers, as at the present day. In Job, Amos, 
and Habakkuk mention is also made of angling as 
now pursued ; while Bishop Lowth, in his trans¬ 
lation of Isaiah, gives the prophetic destruction of 
Egypt as follows :— 

** And the fishes shall mourn ana lament: 

All those that cast the hook in the river« 

And those that spread nets on the surface of the waters sh^I 
languish. 

And they that work the line flax shall be confounded. 

And they that weave net>work; 

And her stores shall be broken up; 

Even all that make a gain of pools of fish.** 


canal or river, or in a boat of papyrus, in which 
they glided silently over the waters, and upon see¬ 
ing a fish they plunged the instrument, with one or 
both hands, some using a spear with a line attached 
to prevent its being lost. 

Herodotus tells us how the Lake Mceris was 
utilised for the purpose of retaining the fish which 
enter it with the waters of the Nile. The money 
thus obtained by the fishery was devoted by^Moeris 
as a dowry to the queen, for the purchase of jewels, 
ointments, and other objects connected with her 
Majesty’s toilet. 

Thebes and Beni Hassan abound with represen¬ 
tations of gentlemen engaged in fishing for their 
amusement. In some remains from Nimroud there 
is a distinct representation of an angler, with his 
rod in his hand, fish by his side, and a fish-basket 
on his shoulder, exactly of the same construction 
as rods and baskets are now made in Britain. And 


1 will dismiss the numberless modes of taking 
fish by the net, which, by consulting the Rev. 
Charles Bathurst’s “ Notes on Nets,” will be found 
to be almost as inexhaustible as the sea in which 
nets are used. I may, however, mention here the 
particulars of a circumstance which occurred to me 


in the Nineveh Marbles, in the British Museum, 
there are several representations of fishermen with 
baskets. 

It would seem from Homer’s “Iliad” that ground- 
bait as a lure was cast into the waters, to attract 
the fish within reach of the spear• 


but a short time since. Noticing two men go forth 
with their bat-folding apparatus, each with a net 
stretched upon two long and pliable poles—used 


** As from some rock that overhangs the flood 
The silent fisher costs the insidious food; 
With fraudful core he waits his finny prize. 
And sudden lifts it quivering to the skies.^ 
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Oppian, in the third book on “ The Nature of 

Fishes and Fishing of the Ancients,” says— 

• 

"By those who curious have their art defineds 
Four sorts of are distinct assigned. 

The firet in hooks delight; lu:re some prepare 
The angle/s taper length, and twisted hair; 

Others the tousher threads of flax entwine* 

But &iuer hands sustain the sturdy line ; 

A third prevails by more compendious ways; 

While num'rous hooks one common line displays.** 

Some have been bold enough to say that the last 
line refers to the tackle used in “ spinning,” but it 
clearly alludes to the common “ trot ” of the fisher¬ 
man, which, baited at intervals of a few feet, is left 
at low water to be submerged by the tide, and taken 
up upon the flood receding, to remove the fish thus 
captured, and re-bait the hodks. 

There is a chapter in Aiilian which obviously 
points to fly-fishing for grayling. It is entitled, 
‘‘On an Unusual Mode of Fishing practised in 
Macedonia,” a clever dissertation upon which is 
to be found in Fraser’s Magazine for October, 

1853. 

The Romans used the hook as well as the net; 
and Suetonius tells how the Emperor Nero was 
accustomed to fish with a net of gold and purple. 
Whether he caught more or less fish than others 
with such superb tackle, historians do not say. 
Perhaps, as there is no royal road to the art of 
angling, this exquisite paraphernalia was as useless 
as the expensively mounted rods, and hair from 
Barbary horses, which, with other extravagances, 
adorned the Fishing Temple at Virginia Water 
during the reign of our fourth George. 

Plutarch mention? corks and leaden weights as 
additions to the nets. 

Julius Pollux, in speaking of fishermen, divides 
them into the following orders :—“Anglers ; fisher¬ 
men, by nets and fire (that is, a torch at the end of 
a pole for night-fishing with spear); divers for 
sponges, or the purple fish ; and catchers of wild 
fowl. The fishing-rods were slender, lest they 
should shade the water too much; the line was 
made of the fewest possible knots, and the hair of 
horses, most especially of stallions. The whitest 
hair was recommended, to render the line less per¬ 
ceptible, and to be placed next the hook ; and 
above that was a small hollow piece of horn, which 
the fish was obliged to swallow before it could touch 
the bait, and which prevented it from closing its 
mouth so as to bite the line asunder; and there 
were likewise round and straight hooks, according 
to the different kinds of fish.” 

The catalogue of boat requirements, etc., which I 
have omitted, and to which are added explanations 
from known practices, is confirmed by Plutarch 
and others, and proves that few or no additions 
have been made to this branch of the art of fishing 
in the present day. 

In Norway, in the province of Christiansand, 


among some craggy and'steep mountains, is a very 
remarkable and extremely dangerous salmon fishery 
on the river Mendel, near the bridge of Bieland, 
which is built on beams that project over the river. 
Not far from this bridge, towards the north, close 
to a farmhouse cqjled Foss, the river precipitates 
itself from an overhanging crag, and forms a very 
large cataract. The fishermen venture beneath the 
I arch of this fall, floating in wicker baskets fastened 
to a beam, to prevent their being swallowed up in 
the abyss. If this beam were to break, the fisher¬ 
men would be lost, and if they fall among the rocks, 
which frequently happens, they are drawn out 
scarcely alive below the cataract. But if the beam 
remain firm, they float upon their flat baskets, quite 
under the arched rock, the hollows of which the 
salmon inhabit. They drive them out to the num¬ 
ber of twenty, or upwards, and when they appear 
at the aperture, they are there caught. 

I take the following from a French work ' 

“ At some distance above Sermiselle, where the 
silence and solitude of the country still reign, a very 
curious mode of fishing is adopted during the burn¬ 
ing heat of the summer months. About mid-day, 
when the sun in all its power shoots the golden 
rays perpendicularly on the waters, illuminating 
every hole even in the profoundest depths, the large 
fish leave them, and ascending to the surface, re¬ 
main under the cool shade of the trees, watching 
for whatever tit-bit of delicacy the stream may 
bring with it, while others prefer a quiet saunter, or 
with the dorsal fin above the water, lie so still and 
stationary near some lily or other aquatic plant, 
that they seem perfectly asleep. The enthusiastic 
sportsman, who fears neither storms nor a coup de 
soleil, makes his appearance about this time, without, 
it is true, either fishing-rod, lines, worms, flies, or 
bait of any description, but having under his left 
arm a double-barrelled gun, in his right a large 
cabbage, and at his heels a clever poodle. The 
fisherman, or the huntsman, I scarcely know which 
to call him, now duly reconnoitres the river, fixes 
upon some tree, the larger and lower branches of 
which spread over it, ascends with his gun and his 
cabbage, and having taken up an equestrian posi¬ 
tion upon one of the projecting arms, examines the 
surface of the deep stream below him. He has not 
been long on his perch when he perceives a stately 
pike paddling up the river; a leaf is instantly 
broken off the cabbage, and when the Brachiostw- 
gous has approached sufficiently near, is thrown 
into the water. Frightened, the voracious fish at 
once disappears, but shortly after rises, and, grate¬ 
ful to the unknown and kind friend who has sent 
him this admirable parasol, he goes towards it, and 
after pushing it about for a few seconds with his 
nose, finally places himself comfortably under its 
protecting shade. The sportsman, watching the 
animated gyrations of his cabbage-leaf, immediatdy 
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fires, when the poodle, whose sagacity is quite 
equal to that of his master, plunges into tjte water, 
and if the fish is either dead or severely wounded, 
fails not to bring out with him the scaly morsel 
Thus, so long as the heavens arc bright and blue, 
the water, is Warm, the large fish choose to prome¬ 
nade in the sun, and the sportsman’s powers of 
climbing hold on, the sport continues. Sometimes 
the poodle and the fish have a very sharp struggle, 
and then the fun is great indeed, unless by cliancc 
the sportsman should unfortunately miss his hold, 
in the midst of his laughter, and drop head fore¬ 
most into the water with his cabbage and his 
double-barrel”—in which case, I beg emphatically 
to add, it would serve him right. 

We have read about many absurd phases of a 
foreigner’s notions ot sport, but this is most ridi; 
culous, and manifestly untrue, although told by 
one of themselves. Why should the sportsnmn be 
burdened with a cabbage, when the noble and 
expansive leaves of the dock are to be had at 
the margin of every river for the plucking? Why 
cast a leqf in at all, and why not have fired at the 
pike when first seen basking in the sun ? .Surely 
then he would have had a belter chance for his 
butchery than when his quarry was covered with 
a leaf! And why shoot the pike at all at such a 
season, when perfectly useless as food ? and if by 
the alchemy of French cookery we allow it could 
be converted into an entrdc, why send half the car¬ 
case into wasteful shivcrcens by the discharge of a 
double-barrel gun ? 

The following is more to the purpose, if the per¬ 
pendicular style of killing fish is to be observed. 

“ The water,” writes Mr. Brookes, “ was very 
clear at Hammerfest, in Lapland ; you may see 
everything that goes on amongst the fish. A few 
feet down you may see the young cod snapping at 
your hook, if you have one ; a little lower down^ 
the coal-fish, and the huge plaice and halibut, on 
the while sand at the bottom ; in other places, the 
star-fish, as large as a plate, and purple and green 
shell-fish of all sizes. The plaice is taken in the 
following manner:—In calm weather the fi.shcrman 
takes a strong fine cord, to which he has fastened 
a heavy spear-head, like a whale harpoon. This he 


holds ready over the bow of the boat, while another 
person paddles it forward slowly. When the fish 
is s6en at the bottom, the boat is stopped, and the 
harpoon is suddenly dropped upon him, and thus 
the fish is caught. In two hours the fishermen will 
get a boat-load. The h.alibut are caught with 
hooks. They sometimes weigh five hundred pounds, 
and if drawn up carelessly will overturn the boat.” 

In many of the mountainous districts the rivers 
swarm with trout, the habit of which is to con¬ 
ceal themselves beneath the boulder rocks ir. the 
bed of the stream, venturing out to feed only at 
night. Men, each with a heavy hammer, will enter 
these waters, and strike one or two blows on the 
stones, when the fish rush from their lurking-places 
partly stunned, and are easily caught. 

In my edition of “ Venationcs Ferarum,” date 
1578, there is a plate of some men and children 
on a raft, on the four sides of which lanterns are 
placed, and the fish, attracted by the light, are leap¬ 
ing on the floating platform. 

1 find from a perusal of “ Twelve Years in 
China,” by John Scarth, that the spear is still used 
in that Oriental dominion :— 

“ In walking along the banks, we came upon a 
man fi.shing in a most peculiar manner. He was 
perched on a low bridge leading over the stream 
that joined the canal. At first I thought he had 
hooked an enormous fish, but on closer inspection 
found that it was merely a live decoy. Its dorsal 
fin was laced to two small sticks, one on each side ; 
from these it was tethered to what I first took to be 
a rod. The poor fish sported about in the water, 
apparently doing its best to attract the attention of 
its finny followers. The man held a small arrow- 
pointed trident, with which he dexterously struck 
any large fish that came wondering at the antics of 
the tethered decoy. The whole apparatus was so 
simple, that I wondered the same system was not 
.applied elsewhere. It would be a splendid thing,” 
adds Mr. Scarth, ndthout knowing that he is sug¬ 
gesting the most arrant style of poaching which 
can disgrace our rivers, “ in the clear streams in 
Scotland, and would give all the pleasure of luxury 
without the confusion attending torches and night- 
work.” 


UNTIMELY AUTUMN. 


f T sometimes chances, in the midst of June, 
That,some foreshadowing of October slips 
Out of the clouded welkin, and the noon 
Of the sweet season suffers dim eclipse. 
Birds hush their notes and seek their coverts, fill’d 
With prophecies of evil hours in store ; 

So that* the gladness of the year being chill’d. 
For a brief space the summer is no more. 


Thus, often, with prefigurement of pain, 

Our human summer shrinks before the cold : 
The. blue heavens die; in the foreboding 
brain 

The grey hairs gleam, and we at once grow 
old; 

Wliilc all life’s merry voices are struck dumb. 
Fearing the autumn of our days to come. 

Edmund Ollier. 
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On every side the forest fern, 

Like copse of fairy trees, 

Its varied fronds of rod and bi-own 
Is waving in the breer-e. , 

Below, the fields of ruddy corn, i 

By reaper’s scythe as yet jinshorn, | 

Slope down like goltlen seas. 

The breakers of their glory swell j 

Beneath the western wind ; 

Like crimson flashes, drops of blood. 

Their brows tlie pot)pics bind ; j 

And sweep in foam of fire to > 

The forest belt of dusky hue, | 

The purple hills behind. 

Close tangling in my loosened hair 
The bindweed eIa.sj)S and clings ; 

And faint, sweet scents of late-mown hay 
The wandering zephyr brings. 

The butterflies both blue and while i 

Sway softly on the rushes light, i 

And rest their fairy wings. I 


“ God made the earth. Man made the town.” 
They say so. They arc right. j 

And, looking on His handiwork, 

1 bless the sense of sight 


Which thrills through every languid vein. 
And w.akes the wearied heart again, 

And floods the soul with light. 

Not mine to live the woods within, 

And breathe the balmy air ; 

I can but come on distant day 
And see how good and fair 
The green earth grows beneath His hand. 
And all the sdft and smiling land 
Doth blossom everywhere. 

I come from close-pent city walls. 

From skies of dingy grey. 

From poisoned air to forest scenes. 

And bear those scenes away ; 

And bid the golden corn, the trees. 

The green leaves flickering in the breeze. 
Upon my canvas stay. 

God gave His talent in my hand : 

“ Take freely—freely give, 

An hundredfold on every side 
Like grain from Boaz’ sieve ; 

That those who never yet h.ave seen 
My woods and vales of living green 
May see My hand thy hands between, 
And look on Me and live.” 

Tiieo. Gift. 


TI-IE WRECK OF THE “JUNO.” 


IN TWO I’AUTS.—I’ART THE ITRST. 


wreck of this vessel on the 
coast of Aracan, in 1793, 
and the extraordinary pre¬ 
servation of fourteen of her 
comp.iny on the wreck for 
twenty-three days, is well 
deserving of record, the 
senes of calamities sulTered 
by the seamen on this oc¬ 
casion being unprecedented 
in n.iv.d histoiy. But the 
vessel is memorable in addition as being that ship 
whose f.ite Byron has immortalised so vividly, but 
with such heartless bitterness, in that imperishable 
monument at once of his genius and his shame, 
“ Don Juan and it is .also interesting to mention 
that the second officer—William Mackay, the son 
of a Suthcrlandshire minister, to whose account of 
the wreck we owe great obligations — was an 
ancestor of Doctor Charles Mackay, the writer of 
some of the most high-toned and admirable songs 
in our language. 

William Mackay, in May, 1793, left at Rangoon 
a vessel to which he had belonged, and entered as 
second mate on board the Juno (Captain Alexander 


Bremncr), and helped to take in a cargo of teak 
for Madras. The was a ship of four hundred 
and fifty tons burden, very much out of repair, and 
in all respects badly jn-ovided for sea. Her crew 
consisted of fifty-three men, chiefly Lascars, or 
j native seamen, with a few Europeans ; and there 
j were also on board the captain’s wife, her maid (a 
I native young woman), and some Malays to assist 
to work the ship—in .ill, seventy-two souls. 

They sailed the 29ih of M.iy, 1793, and beating 
out with the young ebb in five to seven fathoms 
water, with soft mud, about six p.m. shoaled 
suddenly to less than four f.ithoms. The ship 
was immediately ordered about, but the helm was 
scarcely a-lee when she struck on a mud-bank. 
All was hove a-back in order to get her oflF, but 
without effect. Both the bower-anchors were let 
go to prevent her driving farther on, and they 
held her some time, till one of the cables parting, 
she dr.agged the other anchor, whereupon they let 
go the sheet-anchor, which brought them up. It 
was the last quarter-ebb, and they had no doubt of 
getting her off on the flood, providing they could 
prevent her upsetting at low water. They there¬ 
fore struck top-gallant yards and masts, to relieve 
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her of as much top weight as possible. At low 
water she heeled so much as to alarm them, but 
floated off with the flood. They hove up their 
anchors, standing off under a press of sail into deep 
water ; and as she made no water, they hoped she 
had not received a.iy material damage. On the ist 
of June a gale commenced at S.S.VV., with a very 
high sea ; the ship laboured much, and soon sprang 
a leak. During six days that the gale lasted, it 
required the utmost exertions of all hands, without 
distinction, to keep her free, the pump-gear getting 
frequently out of order by constant hard woiking. 
.They had, unfortunately, no carpenter on board, 
and scarcely any carpenter’s tools ; but they made 
shift, with the few they had, to repair the pumps as 
often as it became necessary. They were frequently 
foiled by the sand-ballast choking them, which 
obliged the crew to hoist out and clean them, after 
having to no purpose tried every expedient to 
prevent them sucking up the sand. 

Consultations were held as to whether they 
should turn the ship’s head round for Rangoon ; 
but such a course was full of danger, for the lee 
shore was a low line of sand—so low .is not to ’oe 
seen more than ten or twelve miles off, .and at that 
distance there were only seven fathoms w.ater. The 
unanimous outcry was by all means if possible to 
keep clear of the coast of Pegu. On the 6th the 
gale abated, and the ship required but one pump 
to be kept constantly going. Discovering a leak 
along the stern-post between wind and water, 
they let down the jolly-boat the first calm day, 
and nailed over the gaping plank some t.irred 
canvas and oakum, covering the whole with sheet- 
lead. 

This expedient answered admirably in') good 
weather, and the ship required pumping only once 
in every watch. The J'liiio's people, delighted at 
this, congratulated each other on their deliverance, 
and proceeded cheerfully on their way to have the 
full force of the south-west monsoon in the Bay of 
Bengal. Infatuated men, blinded by hope ! How 
could canvas and sheet-lead keep out the sea when 
a cranky vessel like the 7 ««o began to l.ibour ? The 
pump-gear was hardly repaired, when a fresh south¬ 
west g.ale sprang up. The ship let in more water 
than before, the pumps choked worse th.in e\er 
with the sand, and it became necessary for some 
to bale with buckets, and to toil day and night, 
while the others who understood the use of car¬ 
penter’s tools repaired the gear. Mackay, who 
writes with delightful frankness and simplicity, 
says :— 

‘‘ Towards the l6th, exhausted with fatigue and 
want of rest, we beg.an to entertain serious appre¬ 
hensions for our .safety. We therefore determined 
to set all the sail we could carry, and keep her 
away, so as to fetch the neaiest part of the coast of 
Coromandel, proposing afterwards to coast it along 


to Madras, or bear up for Bengal, as our situation 
should permit. We accordingly set the close-reefed 
top-sails and courses, and bore up ; but the pump 
requiring such constant labour, it was not in our 
power to pay the necessary attention to the sails, so 
that before the iCth they were all blown away from 
the y.trds except the foresail, with which we lay to till 
the aoth’at noon, being in latitude 17® 10' N., and 
(by reckoning! about 9® W. of Cape Negrais.” 

The miserable vessel now began to pitch so deep 
and heavy—the wet sand forcing in her timbers— 
that it was feared every heave she would never lift 
again. The men were all but hopeless, and could 
be with difficulty kept to their stations. About 
noon the captain wore, hauled up the foresail, .and 
kept before the wind under bare poles, uniting in a 
general effort at the pumps and buckets, in hope to 
clear her, but in vain. The men who were below 
coming up at eight with the news that the w.ater 
reached the lower deck, the Lascars gave them¬ 
selves up to utter despair. The people were now 
clamorous for getting out the boats; but they had 
only an old jolly-boat and six-oared pinnace, both 
shattered and leaky. 

To lighten the ship, and keep her afloat if pos¬ 
sible til! morning, about nine they cut down the 
mast; but the wreck unfortunately falling on 
board, the man at the helm, in the confusion, let 
the ship broach to, and the sea made a clean 
breach over hrr. At this crisis, the captain’s wife 
rushing up the hatchway, Mr. Wade, the chief 
mate, and Mackay helped her to the quarter-deck 
] rail, and were lashing her to the mizxen-rigging, 

I when the ship came to her last bearings, anel be¬ 
gan, with a (juivering jerk like a death-struggle, to 
settle down. The water, however, still only just 
I covered the upper deck, and as the doomed ship 
settled lower every wave, the survivors struggled 
up higher into the rigging. Captain Bremner, his 
wife, Wade, and Mackay got into the mizen-top ; 
all the rest but one man, who gained the fore-top, 
were clinging to the mizen-rigging. Mrs. Bremner 
complaining of cold, Mackay kindly took off his 
jacket and gave it her, he being better clothed than 
her husband. 

The ship still floating, the men with their clasp- 
knives cut away the yards, for fear the strain should 
be loo great at the mizen-niast. Although the 
wreck rolled so fuiiously that it was difficult to 
keep hold, many of the worn-out men slept soundly, 
retaining their hold by instinct, as sleeping birds 
will do. 

Mackay, who had felt quite resigned when death 
seemed cert.iin, could not sleep when, after two or 
three hours’ reflection, he saw the possibility of 
some vessel sighting them in the morning. The 
rest of the night he passed in listening eagerly for a 
gun. Several times cruel hope deceived him, and 
he believed he heard one (it was only the throbbing 
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in his ears, or the roar of the storm); and when¬ 
ever he cried out, “ A gun ! ” others always fancied 
they heard it too. At first daybreak a man called 
out, “ A sail! " The Mussulmans instantly broke 
forth in prayer and praises to the Prophet, and the 
rebuked Englishmen prayed to -God also. But 
the man's eye was as much deceived as Mackay’s 
ears had been. We see and hear what we hope 
or fear to see and hear. Their hearts then died 
within them. 

“ The prospect presented to our view,” says 
Mackay, “on the return of day, was awful beyond 
description : a tremendous gale of wind, the sea 
running mountains high, the upper deck and upper 
parts of the hull going to pieces, and the rigging 
that supported the mast, to which seventy-two 
giving way. Every mo¬ 
ment threatened to close the horrible scene. Tlic 
shrieks of the women and the Lascars added to 
the general horror. Some, worn-out and hopeless, 
voluntarily yielded to their fate at once ; while 
others, unable to keep their hold, were washed out 
of the riggpng." 

The gale continued unceasingly for three days, 
and now famine began to threaten the shipwrecked 
people clinging there in their hopeless misery. The 
men secretly resolved to eat the flesh of the first 
who should die, and the gunner (a Roman Cailiohc) 
asked Mackay if he thought cannibalism a sin. 
Finding a want of room in the mizen, some of the 
men tried to swim to the fore-top, and three or 
four perished in this effort. Mackay now beg.in 
to feel a sullen indifference possess his mind. 
He longed for a .sl,ate of insensibility, and felt 
angry at the useless lamentations of his fellow- 
sufferers. 

The first three days being cool and cloudy, the 
men did not suffer so much from actual hunger 
and thi'rst, as from the dread of what would come ; 
but on the fourth day the uiiul abated, the clouds 
disiiersed, .and a vertic.d sun poured down on them 
with tropical violence. Mackay, thoughtful and 
intrepid, remembered an expedient of Captain 
Inglcficld’s, which he inttaiilly adojitcd. lie kept 
dipping his flannel waistcoat in tlic se.i, so that 
his .skin might absorb the refic.shing moisture, 
and leave the salt on the surf.icc. This .served 
to occupy his mind, and excite a hope of being 
saved. 

That night Mackay had a deep refreshing sleep, 
ahd dreamt of home. He fancied that he w.is in 
a raging fever, and that his father, diessed as a 
bishop, was praying by his bedside. As long as the 
prayer continued, the fever seemed to subside, but 
it returned wlien the prayer ceased. Just as 
Mackay whs putting the s.iciamcntal cup to his 
lips he awoke. The inference he drew from this 
dream was that his father was dead, and was 
watching him from heaven. He then rcflcctcd_ on 


the misery his family would suffer from his loss, 
and prepared to suffer death with patience and 
resignation. 

On the fifth day, two men died of exhaustion- 
one suddenly, tlie other in great agony, violent 
retchings bringing on strong convulsions. This 
day the sun was terribly hot, and the sea very 
smooth. 

The captain and chief mate, having great confi¬ 
dence in rafts, ordered the men to make one from 
the fore-yard, sprit-sail-yard, and other spars still 
towed to the wreck. It was finished next day 
about noon, and the captain, seeing a movement 
towards it, hurried down with his wife and Mr. 
Wade. 

Mackay, though strongly opposed to the plan, 
went with the rest. The raft being overcrowded 
forced the weaker to go back to the wreck. Just 
as tliey were getting loose, Mackay asked the 
captain in what direction the land lay, and what 
hope he supposed there was of making it, but the 
captain made no reply. Mackay then in vain 
tried to persuade the captain to return ; no one 
would li.steii to him. They paddled away before 
the wind, with paddles cut out of planks. They 
had not gone far when they found their num¬ 
ber too great. M.ackay, Joined by Mr. Wade, 
then renewed their entreaties ; and the rest, will¬ 
ing to lighten the load, took them back to the 
wreck. 

Tlie raft .again departed, and was out of sight at 
sunset. For a moment, thoughts of self-destruction 
passed llirough Mackay’s mind, and he had only 
joined the raft from a feeling that it could not float 
more than four-and-twenty hours. But this de¬ 
spondency soon wore off, and he resolved to endure 
Ins f.itc with fortitude and resignation. At day¬ 
break on the 27th, to tlicii astonishment, they saw 
the laft alongside. They had paddled all night 
till tlicy were exhausted, and then had drifted at 
r.indom ; .and finding themselves at daylight near 
tlie wreck, had rejoined their comrades on the 
m.ist-hcad. 

Ciptain I’lcinner now grew delirious, and this 
threw his wife into convulsions. At first he had 
.seemed to shun her, .as if repro.aching himself as 
the cause of her sufferings, but he now would not 
let his young wife go from his arms. In his frenzy 
he thought he saw a table covered with choice 
meats, and wildly demanded why they would not 
give him any. Consitlering salt water as almost 
poison, Mackay had hitherto abstained from taking 
any, though tormented by a burning thirst; but 
he now believed himself dying, and therefore went 
down and drank about two quarts. To his great 
surprise this revived both his strength and spirits. 
He got a sound sleep, and the inward heat atoed, 
though it pained him violently. 

ESO OF I'AKT THE FIRST. 
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MEN WHO FACE DEATH. 

THE CURATE. 


S '/ 1 Host seem to be presumptuous 
in me to speak of facing death, as 
it would certainly be impertinent 
for me to represent myself as in¬ 
curring those personal dangers to 
which so many men are exposed 
daily. My brother-in-law, for 
instance—one of the best fellows 
andj some of us think, one of the 
cleverest dpetors that ever lived— 
has already said something about 
his experiences, and of the daily 
round of his most arduous duty, in 
performing which he met with 
my dear sister Bessie, who had 
for so long been my own helper and faithful house¬ 
keeper, that I should have felt something like a 
selfish pang of mistrust in parting with her to any 
other man. 

As it was, John and I had been friends already 
—attracted to each other during our so unlike 
and yet so similar visitation of the sick- • and 1 
am of opinion that it was when I first men¬ 
tioned how Bessie had begun to Ic.'irn the art of 
nursing by trying her hand on me, years before, 
that the doctor found the heart to tell me of a regard 
which had made them more than comrades - or 
rather, let me say, had led them to the highest 
sentiment of all comradeship. For John—who pre¬ 
tends to be the calmest and most matter-of-fact 
scientist in Europe, and talks about cutting a man’s 
leg off as though he were showing you how to de¬ 
capitate a boiled shrimp—is the tenderest-hearted 
fellow going, and couldn’t make up his mind to 
speak to me about Bessie, because he fancied that 
the expectation of being separated from her would 
be a great grief to me—or such a grief that I should 
be unable at first to do more than acknowledge 
their right to marry, instead of rejoicing with them 
at the happiness that I could read in both their 
faces. 

It was my good fortune to meet with John in my 
own district soon after 1 first came there. Wherever 
I made my rounds amongst the poor, 1 heard the 
parish doctor spoken of in terms widely differing 
from those mostly employed towards medical men 
who take up parochial work, and I soon found out 
that we were both in a similar dilemma with rcg.ird to 
the actual immediate wants of our patients. In his 
case he found it of little use to administer physic, 
when he knew the true prescription was roast muttfin | 
and potatoes; and I, on my part, was often sorely ] 
distressed because I felt how, for the lack of the 
bread that perisheth, even the Bread of Life could j 


not, as it seeme4 be at once received with gladness. 
I almost think that had it not been for a terrible 
epidemic, which awoke some of the more wealthy 
of my congregation to their duties even by means 
of their fears, we should never have succeeded in 
organising a really effectual society for the relief of 
the misery and distress for which the district that 
I had in charge was so notorious. 

To look on death under these conditions is often 
a hard trial. Even though one may strive to regard 
the last messenger as the consoler rather than as 
the destroyer, there is something inexpressibly 
painful in the contrast between the lingering 
majesty of his presence, and the sordid surround¬ 
ings of a bare and miserable room, wherein the living 
have, as it were, to eat, drink, and sleep in the 
presence of the still, mysterious object, which lies 
covered with a borrowed sheet upon the mattress of 
shavings thrust into an old sack. I often think it is 
a sense of the incongniity, and of the unfitness 
of the manner of their daily lives, which causes 
the reluctance of the poor to send for the clergy¬ 
man when they arc visited by sickness even unto 
death. 

With the doctor it is different. He is supposed 
to be familiar by his professional experience with 
all the small makeshifts, the dire necessity, the 
physical wants, and (though in these they try to 
deceive him) the vices and evil habits of those to 
whom he is c;dlcd. Alas ! not among the poor 
alone, but with all of us, rich and poor, high and 
low alike, there .always seems to be so vast a sp.acc 
between this and “the next” world—so utterly im¬ 
passable a gulf dividing the bodily need of to-day 
from the famine of the soul, which is to be put off 
till to-morrow—that the visit of the clergyman (and 
1 speak of the clergy of all denominations) is too- 
often regarded as the emblem of approaching death. 
Not till the patient is “ given up ” do anxious friends 
whisper of sending for one of us, to stand as it were 
with only a simulation of humanity on the threshold 
of both worlds, there to perform some strange rite 
in which there may be an influence to warrant 
hope. 

it may be the fault of many of us that, from the 
influences of early education, a certain reserve or 
shyness of manner, and a reticence in spetiking 
of,t)ic common events and the meaner incidents of 
daily life, we fail to secure that confidence for 
which we hunger. We arc in some way regarded 
as men provided for, placed above or below the 
necessity for daily work, and with very little practical 
sympathy with poverty and toil; while God knows 
most of us arc poor enough, we curates at all events, 
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and not the smallest shift or most painful expedient 
known to decent destitution, but could be equalled 
by some of our number who starve and suffer, and 
almost look death in the face in silence, because to 
complain aloud would be to dissrace the Church 
to which we are attached, and pqrhaps bring re¬ 
proach upon the profession of that religion which 
is more tlian flesh and blood. 

It is this reticence—this half-suspicion which re¬ 
fuses to regard us as poor, striving, earnest working 
men—that eats into the heart of the true minister 
who seeks to do his duty among the people of large 
towns and teeming cities. From the false impres¬ 
sions caused by constant reference to the Church 
as a great institution for State i)atn)nage, as well as 
from the uncancclled impressions derived from 
satires, caricatures, and narratives, which were 
published when the Church itself was corrupt, 
lethargic, degraded, we arc still looked upon as 
drones in the great working hive. The sacred 
office we have to strive to sustain is denied or 
misunderstood ; hundreds of men who, in entering 
the Church, knowingly abandon a career in which 
their ability, their energy, and their education would 
secure fame and fortune, find themselves twitted 
with having an eye to the “ lo.ivcs and fishes,” at 
the very time when they are thinking despondingly 
how they are to provide the commonest necessaries 
of life for their families, and yet go decently, on an 
income far less than that of which a skilled labourer 
is deemed worthy. 

It is this unworthy suspicion—this shadowy 
mistrust of the men, and perhaps as a consequence 
the vague apprehension of the living intense reality 
of the message which they have to deliver—this 
disbelief in the yearning desire to bring the Divine 
humanity before the spiritual appiehcnsion, that 
makes it so hard for us to stand by a death-bed. 

I think even those who so inisunderst.ind us 
know that the mere danger of visiting the sick—of 
entering rooms where there arc contagious diseases, 
or by bedsides where there is fever or other 
infection—is held but lightly in the practice of 
every earnest minister of the Church. Very often 
such visits have to be made at times when, from 
actual privation, the hinip of life has burnt low, 
and depressing anxiety for worldly necessities has 
obscured the heavenly light. The danger, such as 
it is, is often as gre.it in a country village as in a 
town district. The low fever which haunts tliQ 
stifled, ill-drained cottages, wjjerc rustic parishioners 
assert the rural prejudice .against admitting fresh 
air, is as deadly in its way as some of the worst 
epidemic diseases which have perpetual hold of 
neighbourhtfcds like mine in London. I regard 
the danger from infection as comparatively little, 
however. Even if 1 dreaded it ever so much, 1 
hope that I, and I know that, under similar con¬ 
ditions, hundreds of better men holding curacies, 


would go on the visitation of the sick all the 
same. 

My brother-in-law, John, is humorous on the 
subject of the common belief that the doctor can 
always carry an antidote against contagion — a 
panacea against disease—in a pill-box in his waist¬ 
coat-pocket; and that if he should'die, it is a proof 
of his want of knowledge. 1 fancy that parish¬ 
ioners have a similar idea with regard to the 
curate, only they have no definite idea how it is 
that he is to be preserved. I imagine that they 
regard him as being in some occult way under 
supernatural protection, and so far there is much 
to be th.iiikful for, inasmuch as they do, however 
dimly, and with some distorted notion of a kind of 
conjuration, believe in a protecting and overruling 
Trovidcnce. Perhaps I shall be accused of some¬ 
thing like superstition in some quarters if 1 say 
that 1 quite agree with their conclusions, not only 
as regards the clergy, but with respect to everybody 
who has high and holy duties to discharge, and 
performs them in a spirit of prayer and self-forget¬ 
fulness. May 1 say that my belief in the efficacy 
of prayer rests on similar ground 1 —namely, that of 
the possible entering into a higher region of life, in 
which we may be lifted out of certain conditions, 
and may even become instrumcntally operative in 
bringing about earnestly desired results. 

But this is preaching — pray forgive it in a 
parson. I was speaking of the erroneous estimates 
w'hich led to what I may almost call the unhuman¬ 
ising of the clergy in the public regard : estimates 
which falsely persist in regarding them almost as 
a race apart —not as men, but as sacerdotal appari¬ 
tions—and as falsely ignore the fact that they are 
nearly all poor, struggling, hard-working, anxious 
men—anxious not so much for themselves, let 
us hope-, as for others—for the straightness of the 
furrow made by the plough, from which they dare 
not remove their hands—for the harvest, one sheaf 
of which it may be their highest and most glorious 
privilege to reap. 

At about the time of my ordination, the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury had jiubhcly declared that 
out of twenty thousand clergymen of England 
and Wales, not ten thousand were in the receipt of 
a hundred a year each. 1 am not saying, nor did 
the Archbishop say, that there were not revenues 
of the Church distributed by Ecclesiastical Commis¬ 
sion, which were altogether ill-bestowed by adding 
to the abundance of some few who were already 
rich; but it is a certain fact that had all the 
revenues been divided with approximate equality, 
half the clergy would still have been men so poor 
as to leave no alternative even to their enemies, 
but to acknowledge that tliey must have entered 
holy orders from quite other motives than the pro¬ 
spect even of a comlortable maintenance. If the 
pretended believers in universal clerical emolument 
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had followed up the Archbishop’s statement by 
close inquiry, they would have found that of these 
ten thousand so large a proporion received salaries 
so very much below a hundred a year, and often so 
little above fifty, that it would have become a 
wonder how it was that the whole country did not 
ring with Parlbmc Lai y declamation and indignant 
remonstance ; as would certainly have been the 
case if the same facts had been brought to light in 
reference to any branch of the public service, which 
were revealed when the Poor Clergy Relief 
Society published, for the first time, the report of 
its inquiries for the information of subscribers. It 
would be, I think, a very useful publication in the 
interests of truth, and as affording an instructive 
contrast to those very amusing drawings in hu¬ 
morous publications, which represent the curate as 
the sleek and favoured habitui of fitsliionable 
coteries, if the results of some further inquiry, like 
that I refer to, could be published and witlely dis¬ 
tributed. Sharing what 1 hope will always be the 
feeling of the clergy, I could not propose that these 
painful secrets of the poverty of the sons of the 
Church should bo laid bare ; but it would be pos¬ 
sible, perhaps, to reprint some of the reports of the 
society referred to in an appendix to an episcopal 
charge. To read of thankfulness expressed by 
scholars and gentlemen—once among the best men 
of their college—for a gift of a few second-hand 
clothes; to know how men of high attainments, 
after faithfully fulfilling their duties with unblemished 
character for many years, venture to ask the society 
’ if it can afford them a pair of blankets to cover a 
dying child, for whom few comforts can be obtained 
out of sixty pounds a year, on which six people 
have to live without pleading poverty ; to examine 
the testimony to scores of cases of sickness, suffer¬ 
ing, hunger, cold, and want to which delicately- 
nurtured women, the wives of poor curates, arc 
exposed, would make a story with as keen a touch 
of real sensation in it as can be found in the latest 
novel of society. 

Even an appealfor aidfrom thefunds of this fociety 
had to be made in secret. ‘‘ To be poor and to seem 
poor”—we know wh.at that has been pronounced to 
be. One clergyman, in begging for a few clothes for 
his six girls, and forwarding a letter from his arch¬ 
deacon, earnestly asked that his application might 
not be made known in his own part of the countr)'— 
“for I am surrounded by rich persons, who look 
upon poverty as a crime. They know that I am 
struggling and very poor, but'an appeal to public 
charity would seem like a deep sin in their eyes. 
I know that a poor clergyman in this neighbour¬ 
hood, whose child actually died from want of 
necessary food, was so snubbed and cut for ap¬ 
pealing to these rich folk, or rather because a friend 
appealed for him, that he was obliged to give up 
his incumbency, and take a curacy near London.” 


Many even more painful appeals than these were 
contained in the report to which I refer ; and I 
had good reason to remember the condition of 
some of those who had been my friends, and for 
whom I once or twice took duly. It might have 
been my own s.ad case, if I had been married—and 
married 1 should *liave been, as becomes the clergy 
of a Church which professes to be national, and to 
represent in its ministers the homelike influence 
and family life of the English people—but I had to 
look death in the face very early. 

To be a fellow and a tutor of my college was my 
early ambition ; but it passed, and 1 was ordained, 
even as niy own old friend and tutor had been 
many years before. When I went to see him, he 
was living—not in such poverty as means squalor 
(no English gentleman and lady would do that), 
nor even in actual w.int of the necessaries of life—■ 
but, w'ith a wife and five children, every penny had 
to be rigidly turned to account. I could sympa¬ 
thise with him to some extent, for I was also left 
with but a small sum of money, barely enough to 
support me till I gained an appointment, and to 
pay for a slender outfit for Bessie, who h.ad the 
offer of a situation as governess. It was madness 
for me to think of marrying, no dohbt, and I don’t 
know that I did think of it except as something 
afar off—though I knew for whom 1 would wait 
until I grew grey, if only it could be that she could 
love me well enough to, wait also, without my ex¬ 
acting from her such .a sad and unreasonable 
promise. Forty-four pounds a year, and a rise 
to sixty, with perhaps ninety-five as the reward of 
long years of work in my country parish, would 
not, I thought, warrant my marrying then ; but 
promotion might come, or 1 might set up a 
school. I was hojieful enough, and doubtless I 
might have realised all the moderate expectations 
of my life ; but we both had loo plain an experience 
of the constant difficulty of living in the eye of 
a parish as educated gentlefolk, with little more 
than a p.uipei'’s dole. 1 n her sweet, pale, thin face, 
her neat, scanty dress, her carefully-mended gloves, 
her shapely hands, roughened with a share of 
household work and nursing a sick younger sister, 
her low voice and patient smile, I read that it 
would be ill of me even to bind her to a future 
piomise. Yet I said words which she under¬ 
stood. 

It was in the little shrubbery, one soft, silvery, 
summer’s night ; and her answer made my heart 
like lead, even though she put her hands in mine 
and kissed me. I rc.'used to believe it; but there 
was a quiet brightening look in her eyes—a serene 
and heavenly smile upon her face, that convinced 
me how likely it was that she had spoken what 
would come to pass. 

Yes, 1 had to face death—and she whom 1 loved 
was in heaven. How the daily routine of the 
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quiet country-side, where I held my curacy in a wide 
»nd scattered parish, began to fall heavy upon me 
—how I was prostrated, and my dear sister came 
to restore me again to the world that I had work to 
do in yet—how while I lay ill there came the 
offer of this great London parish, where poverty is 
no crime, because almost all of t.s are poor alike, 
and how in daily duty, and daily helping from on 


high, the life that I thought blighted has put forth 
blossoms of hope and cheerful bloom of love to 
those around me, I thankfully remember, as I sit' 
amidst John’s children, of whom one—if it is not 
wrong to say so—is specially dear to me, though I 
sometimes look at her little gentle face, and soft 
pleading eyes, with a kind of fear that is quite un¬ 
reasonable, no doubt. 


IN HONOUR BOUND. 

BY CHABLES GIBBON, 

AUTHOR OF “ROBIN GRAY,” “FOR LACK OF GOLD.” F.TC. ETC. 


CHAPTER THE FIFTY-SECOND. 

AFTER DINNER AT DALMAHOY. 

Teenie had obeyed him ; she was in bed ; but 
her eyes were fixed upon the door, eagerly watch¬ 
ing for him, and her farce brightened at the first ! 
sound of his step on the stairs. She ate and drank 
because he wished her to do so, and because he was 
sitting beside her, holding the tray, and trying to 
tempt her by carving tit-bits of a chicken for her. '■ 
Although the food seemed to sicken her, she took j 
it to please him. At last the tray was removed to | 
the table, and he sat down again beside her. She 
held his hand in both hers, as if she were afraid 
that he would leave her, and she kept her eyes 
upon his face with such fond yearning in them 
as shines in a lover’s face on the eve of a long 
separation. 

She tried to show her happiness and gratitude in 
smiles, since he objected to her speaking; but the 
smiles were not successful, they were too full of 
sad regret. He had spoken no word of reproach ; 
he had given no hint of the vexation he must have 
endured on account of what she had done. How 
clear her vision was now ! how plainly she saw the 
many ways in which she might have helped him, 
and in which she might help him still, please God ! 
She had sought to redeem her error by one great 
sacrifice, and she had failed in th.at most ridicu¬ 
lously. 

Now she began to see that it is in the trifles of 
life that help is needed most; in its great crises the 
nature of man or woman is strung up to hardihood, 
and is ready to stand or fall, as may be ; but in 
the ordinary frets and cares of daily work, natuie 
craves for sustaining sympathy. She was growing 
wise betimes : would it be too late ? 

Tl^ love in his eyes reassured her ; there was 
time yet to redeem the past, and she meant to be 
very submissive. She was determined even to take 
charge of the Sunday-school, and of the winter 
charities. She was resolved to listen to his ser¬ 
mons and lectures without falling asleep. 


j He, too, was thinking of the many things left 
; undone ; of the many ways in which he might have 
I given her pleasure ; of the many ways in which he 
' must have given her pain, by his unconscious 
neglect. He, too, was forming grand resolutions 
for the future. 

At length her eyelids drooped, and she seemed to 
sleep ; but by-and-by she wakened up, shuddering, 
and was only soothed by the pressure of his hand. 

“You’ll not guess what I’ve been thinking about,” 
she stiid. 

‘ 1 wish you would not think, but go to sleep.” 

“ And you used to wish that I would think,” she 
cried, laughing. 

'■ Yes, but not when you are so tired as you are 
now." 

“ But I must tell you—it was awful. I thought 
the Christina was a wreck, and that my father was 
drowned ; was not that terrible 1 ” 

“ Yes, but it was only a dream, and you once 
told me th.it dicams go by contraries. So we’ll 
see the skipper home safe .and merry as ever.” 

“ Aye, but it could not be a dream, for I w.is not 
asleep. It just came to me as I was thinking 
about everything ; and then there came one of the. 
I verses of that old ballad I used to sing to him, and 
he like'd so much—the verse that says — 

* And hey. Annie ; and how, Annie ; 

And Annie, winna you bide 
And aye llie louder he cried Annie, 

I '1 he braider grew the tide. 

Was not that queer ? ” 

“ Not at all ; you have been thinking about your 
, father ; you arc fatigued, and so dangers and night- 
I marcs come to disturb your^nind. Now try to sleep.” 

“ Put your arm round me then, and I’ll try.” 

He placed his arm round her neck; she rested 
her cheek upon it, and with a weary sigh closed her 
eyes in sleep. 

The Laird was delighted by the news of Teenie’s 
i safe return to the manse, and he gave Habbie a 
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crown-piece with thorough good-will. He had Miss Burnett was methodically manufacturing 
journeyed far and near in pursuit of her; he had point-lace from a new pattern ; Alice was reading 
telegraphed to everywhere within a circuit of thirty } sleepily, and marking every comma with a yawn, 
miles; ,had fretted himself .nnd exhausted himself | when Drysdale entered with the announcement 
in the vain pursuit, and returned that evening late, that Habbie Oowk urgently desired to see the Laird, 
much tired and ver, hungry. He had often grum- “ Confound the fellow! what does he want at this 
bled at the stupioity of detectives in failing to time of night ?’’‘grumbled Dalmahoy, stretching 
arrest criminals who got the start of them: now himself. “ Did you finish that speech, Alice ?’’ 
that he had tried the detective business on a small “ I’m in the middle of the reply,” she answered 
scale, he pitied them. hiding another yawn with the paper. 



TOSSTXO HIM IN Tlir mi: ” 


He had dined ; he was dozing in his easy chair 
in the drawing-room whilst .Alice read the Times to 
him, when Habbie arrived. • 

Of late Dalmahoy had been paying more than 
usual attention to public affairs ; he was going 
earnestly into the question of the law of hypothec; 
he was zealously interested in regard to the repairs 
of farm-steadings, the erection of labourers’ cot¬ 
tages, the abolishment of the bothy system, the 
drainage of land and the reclaiming of moorland ; 
his interest in these matters became most intensj 
just as he was about to cease to be a proprietor, 
and when he would have no opportunity of carry¬ 
ing out the grand schemes of amendment which 
occurred to him. 


‘‘Yes, JOS. of course: capital speech; very 
clever ; but the reply, so far as it has gone, pro¬ 
mises to demolish it utterly.” 

‘‘ Why, it admits everything the speaker said." 

“To be sure, child—wc are always ready to 
admit cventhing wc fee! confident of being able 
to knock down. That’s why I say it promises to 
demolish tiie .’irgument.” 

He half rose from liis chair, intending to pee the 
visitor down-stairs ; but he altered his mind, sat 
do«n again, and had Habbie brought into the 
drawing-room. The poet was not at all shy ; he 
bowed to the ladies, .and addressed himself to the 
Laird.' As soon as the mcss.age was delivered, 
D:tlmaho> jumped ii|) as nimbly .".s a youth. 
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“ How funny ! ” exclaimed Miss Burnelt, pausing 
with her needle half through a loop of the lace. 

“ I’m right glad to hear it,” cried the Laird; “ it’s 
the blithest news that has come to me this long 
while; and Beattie shall have the biggest feed he 
ever had.” 

“ Thank you, sir, thank yod' kindly, but— 
Beattie’s dead.” 

“ Then you shall feed in his place,” cried 
Dalmahoy, in his excitement forgetting the dif¬ 
ference between man and beast. 

The ladies smiled ; Ilabbie saw nothing out of 
place, and gave his thanks quite sincerely. The 
Laird questioned him, and was still more delighted 
upon learning the details of the event. When 
Habbie had retired, he wiped his face with his 
bandanna, and thanked Heaven that there was one 
trouble the less to think about, as he resumed his 
seat. 

“ I do not see that her return under the escort 
of Mr. Gowk will at all relieve us of the scandal 
which her absence has caused,” observed Miss 
Burnett, actuated by a severe sense of propriety. 

“ Confound the scandal, and the folk who deal in 
it! ” muttered the Laird; “ she’s home and well, 
that’s enough for us.” 

“But people will talk, papa, whether you are 
satisfied or not.” 

“ Let them talk.” 

“You were not always so indifferent to what 
people said.” 

“There’s no harm in growing wiser, Nelly, is 
there ? ” 

“ Oh, no, if it be wiser to champion the cause of 
one who has disgraced the family.” 

“The family be-just so ; the family be 

happy ; it has never done anything for me.” 

“ Oh, papa ! ” 

“Well, yes, I’m wrong: the family has done a 
great deal for me, and I have ruined it.” 

“You?” 

“ Yes, I have ruined it, and "not Teenie; blame 
me, not her.” 

“ And why should we blame you ? ” said Miss 
Burnett, rolling up her lace, and very much 
bewildered. 

“ Because 1 have spent the wealth of the family, 
and never made any for it.” 

“ How funny !—excuse me, papa, the words came 
by accident ; but why did you not make wealth for 
the family ?” 

The Laird drew himself up in his chair, feeling 
that he was put to the test. 

“ My dear, money-making is a special talent—I 
might say it is genius—just as money-spending is a 
misfortune. There arc some men who toil like 
slaves, wear their hgarts out struggling for money, 
who deny themselves everything, and yet never get 
their heads above water—they are for ever at the , 


last gasp ; do what they will, strive as they will, 
they can never overcome the necessities of the 
moment. There are others—those who are en¬ 
dowed with the talent—who dash along, recklessly 
we might think, but they always land on their feet. 
They enjoy life, appear in purple and fine linen, 
and deny themselves nothing ; in time they become 
millionaires or bankrupts ; but they are quite happy 
either way. If millionaires, they go on enjoying 
themselves ; if bankrupts, they begin again with 
better prospects than ever. I belong to the first 
class.” 

“ But you could not help that, papa, you never 
were in trade.” 

“ So much the worse for me—or rather* for you. 
I have a profound admiration for trade, and really 
believe that I had some qualifications for it. The 
trader is the modern knight-errant: he helps the 
needy, he conquers kingdoms and populates deserts; 
he w.agcs a perpetual crusade on the undeveloped 
resources of nature, and his adventures are none 
the less daring because they render practical service 
to humanity.” (“Humph! capital that would have 
been for the agricultural dinner. Pity the best 
things always occur to me a/Ur my speech,” he 
muttered to himself; and then aloud) “ 1 refer to 
this, my dears, because I am likely to begin business 
myself.” 

“ You, papa !” exclaimed Alice, without yawning. 

“ How funny !” ejaculated Miss Burnett, closing 
the top of her dainty work-table and locking it; 
“ I can’t imagine you beginning business at your 
age.” 

“ My dear, you have a happy way of supplying 
us with the most uncomfortable memoranda.’! 

He got up and stood on the white Angola hearth¬ 
rug, swinging his glasses meditatively. 

“Age is honourable," he went on, “but youth is 
beautiful; and most of us would be pleased to dis¬ 
pense with the honour in order to share in the 
beauty.” 

“ 1 did not mean to offend you.” 

“Not the least offence in the world is imagined, 
my dear. But this business idea of mine is not a 
whim, it is a necessity.” 

“ A necessity—how ?” 

The Laird coughed and changed the subject. 

“ I wish we could discover some nice present to 
give Teenie,” he said as if his whole mind were 
devoted to the discovery. 

Miss Burnett became prim immediately. She 
had not forgotten Waller’s reception of her on 
Sunday, and she could not overlook the outrageous 
impropriety of Teenie’s escapade. 

“ But I really cannot understand why Christina 
should be permitted to do with impunity what would 
be severely punished in others. She was admitted 
to a family of distinction, she was accepted as one 
of its members and made welcome. 1 think it was 
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her duty to respect that family, and to snffcr any¬ 
thing rather than bring disgrace upon it. I really 
cannot excuse hf.r, papa, and I cannot understand 
how you are so lenient to her.” 

“Oh, Helen, you are too hard upon her 1” cried 
Alice. 

“You are such a giddy young thing, Alice, that 
I forgive you. 1 am /to/ hard upon Christina, but 
she has been hard upon us. Poor people who have 
been raised to a position should remember the 
gratitude they owe to those who have raised them. 
I pity her, but I tliink that she ought to be made to 
feel her action has been most reprehensible.” 

Alice shrank behind the Times at this severe re¬ 
proof, and ignominiously retired from the defence 
of her sister-in-law. 

“Don’t talk of poor people, Helen; or if you 
do, talk of them with friendly feeling,” said the 
Laird, with a long-drawn sigh ; “ you don’t know 
how soon we may be reckoned amongst them. 
I was telling you about that business project of 
mine. I mean to take a farm —1 could manage 
a farm, 1 think—and shall try all my new theories 
of drainage and manuring in a practical manner. 
I mean to work with my own hands." 

“ Oh, that will be delightful, papa ! ” cried Alice ; 
“ and I’ll learn to milk the cows, and I’ll get such a 
pretty milkmaid’s dress ; and you shall learn to sing, 
‘ Of a’ the joys of earth that the tongue of man can 
name, is to woo a bonnie lassie when the kye comes 
hame.’ It will be charming, and I’ll enjoy it so 
much.” 

And so with that pretty picture of a pastoral life, 
as represented in china ornaments, Alice was 
eager to begin the business adventure of which the 
Laird had spoken. He held out his hand, and she, 
though not accustomed to familiar endearments, 
jumped up, put her arms round his neck, and called 
him her “ dear, young papa.” 

“ Ha, ha, you rogue ! you are ever so much 
more sensible than that wise sister of yours.” 

Miss Burnett was quite indifferent to this depre¬ 
ciation of her merits, and with an admirably practical 
view of affairs she observed— 

“ But why should you take a farm, papa ? Why 
should not this pretty c.vperiment be carried out at 
home ?” 

That pulled him up ; he felt for a moment spiteful 
enough to declare why he was compelled to think 
of this speculation, and to humble Miss Burnett by 
showing her upon what very thin ice she was stand¬ 
ing. But there was Alice in her pretty, childish tvay 
hanging round his neck, and forming such sweet 
visions of a toy farmstedd, that he could not find it 
in his heart to dispel the dream. 

“ They’ll learn the truth soon enough,” was his 
thought i “ let them be happy in their ways as long 
as they can. Why -should I disturb them ? The 
time is so short when they must know all and suffer.” 
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So he put off the question with a jest, and said 
good night with even more good-humour than 
usual. 

“ We cannot try it here, Helen, for several 
reasons. We might spoil your butter by new¬ 
fangled experiments ; and in the strict order of 
things we might find it necessary to send your pet 
lamb to the flesher.” 

“ Oh, fie, papa! ” cried Alice ; “ you never could 
do that.” 

“ Necessity has no law ; needs must when the— 
etc. Good night, my dear, and pleasant dreams.” 

He kissed her, and turned to his eldest daughter, 
who rose and kissed him—an unusual display of 
affection, which made him hold her arms a minute, 
looking into her eyes curiously. 

“ I hope I haven’t vexed you, papa, by anything 
I have said about Christina. 1 wiii try to think of 
her as you do, but I can’t help feeling that she has 
been most foolish.” 

“ We are all so foolish at times, my dear, that we 
are only wise when we pardon the folly of others. 
What would you say, now. if I told you that in 
consequence of my folly we would have to quit 
Dahnahoy —have to walk out, penniless and home¬ 
less, with nothing to depend upon but what we 
could earn for ourselves ? What would you say to 
that piece of folly ? ” 

“ What ridiculous things you do think about, 
papa ! ” 

’• Is that all you would s.ay 

“ How can I tell you in jest what I would say if 
you spoke in earnest ? I would be very unhappy, 
of course, but I would try to help you all the same, 
in. whatever way you thought best.’’ 

“ And you, Alice ? ” 

“ I don't know, you dear, imaginative papa. I 
suppose 1 would s.iy you had been very very foolish, 
and that 1 rvas .angry with you, and that I would 
work day and night, and that 1 would love you 
more and more, because you were unhappy.” 

“My ilarlings”—and he embraced them both— 
“ don’t speak of the folly of others until you know 
what folly you have to excuse at home.” 

Then, with a hasty good night, he wont out of 
the loom, took up his candle from the table in the 
hall, and went down to the library. 

The two ladies regarded his abrupt departure 
with surprise, and then they looked at each other 
inquiringly. 

“ What can papa mean ? ” exclaimed Alice 
anxiously. 

“ lie is only making fun of us,” said Helen com¬ 
posedly. . 

That was satisfactory, and the two retired for the 
night. 

The Laird found his lamp burning low, and he 
turned it up. Although it was still early autumn, 
a firc^was cheery in the evenings. He poked the 
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fire, and settled down in his chair, without book or 
paper, apparent^ content to amuse himself with 
his own reflections, and the phantasms he might 
discover in the embers. 

It was hard—much harder than he had antici¬ 
pated—to give up the old life pf position, and of 
comparative comfort, and to begin a new life of 
struggle and speculation at his years, as Helen 
had said. He had thought that he could meet 
it calmly, and, depending upon the innumerable 
schemes for attaining wealth which he had con¬ 
cocted, and which he had never carried out for 
want of capital, but would now be able to enter 
upon with other people’s capital, since he had 
nothing of his own to lose, he had fancied that it 
would be an easy matter to retire from Dalmahoy,. 
and to make a comfortable living for his children 
by the force of talent and industry. But it was not 
easy. Sentimental reasons aside—and these senti¬ 
mental reasons assumed huge proportions as the 
day of doom approached—he found his confidence 
in his own powers rapidly decrease as the calamity 
became more imminent. 

What was he to do with those children—he 
always thought of them as children, notwithstanding 
their years—who had learned nothing useful, and 
who were utterly unfitted to earn their own living ? 
He blamed himself. He ought to have taught 
them something that would have been of practical 
value to them in such a crisis as the present. But 
who could have suspected such a crisis.’ That 
was no excuse. He ought to have been ready for 
it, and he was much to bhame. Thai would not 
have mattered, only they had to suffer in conse¬ 
quence of his neglect. 

Then there were strange shadows reaching out of 
the past, which added much to the bitterness of his 
position. He began to feel that his years were weigh¬ 
ing very heavily upon him, and that the farce of 
youthfulness was played out. 

“A m.an without money, without the vigour of 
youth, and with a family to feed and dress—what a 
helpless beggar he is ! I begin to appreciate the 
blessedness of the rest which is to be found in the 
kirk-yard—ugh ! how morbid I grow ! ” 

He stirred the fire again, and found a sort of 
grim comfort in watching the old forms and faces 
which appeared to him in the embers. What 
duties he had neglected—and what a number of 
pleasures of which he had stupidly failed to take 
.advantage ! Night has a strange influence on the 
nerves. 


CHAPTER THF FIFTY-THIRD. 

WITH THE BABY. 

Walter would have persuaded Teenie to keep 
her bed during the next day ; but something of the 
old rebellious spirit showed itself already, and she 
prayed so hard to be permitted to go down-stairs 


that, although he saw how excited she was still, 
and that she was quite feverish, he yielded. She 
kissed him and thanked him so gratefully that he 
was glad he had yielded, notwithstanding his con¬ 
viction that it was wrong. 

She stressed with a sort of wild gaiety—like a 
child who has just been pardonfed some offence for 
which severe punishment had been expected. But 
she watched him with eager eyes, wondering why 
he asked her nothing about her absence. Down¬ 
stairs she met Ailie, who showed no surprise, no 
unusual delight at seeing her home again—spoke 
and acted just as if those weary wanderings of 
Saturday, Sunday, and Monday had never oc¬ 
curred. 

Teenie felt puzzled and frightened by this silence. 
Had it been only a painful dream? Or was this 
a plan to make her feel the more the punishment 
that was to come ? She would rather have had it 
all out at once, and yet it was pleasant to drop into 
the old routine of life as if there had been no 
break, no torture of fear and suspense to Walter, 
no frenzied effort on her part to save him by sacri¬ 
ficing herself. 

But she had been very weak ; she bad begun a 
sacrifice which would have been of service to him, 
and had utterly failed to carry it out. She winced 
terribly at that thought; she felt herself to be so 
weak and worthless—and yet it was so sweet to 
be ne.ir him .again, to hc.ir his voice, and feel his 
loving care for her as she had not felt it for many 
days, that she was almost glad at her failure. 

The gaping mouth and staring eyes of Lizzie, 
when she brought in the te.a-kettlc, were sufficient 
proofs that the adventures of the past few days 
were real. The girl had been warned by Walter 
and threatened by Ailie with severe punishment if 
she forgot that she was not to say a word to her 
mistress ; but neither warning nor threats could 
extinguish the amazement expressed on her face. 

The feverish excitement of Teenie’s manner 
seriously alarmed her husband, although he tried 
hard to be quietly, cheerful. She would scarcely 
allow him to leave her for a moment, and she would 
not allow Baby to be taken from her on any ac¬ 
count. She washed him and dressed him herself; 
she fed him and nursed hir.n, although it was plain 
that she was sustained only by excitement which 
would break down suddenly. She wanted to show 
how strong she was, and that her wickedness had 
not injured her health, at any rate. 

But Walter, as he saw the flushed face, and oc¬ 
casionally felt the dry hot hand, became more and 
more anxious about her, and more convinced that 
he ought to have insisted upon her remaining in 
bed. 

The Laird came shortly after breakfast. . 

Teenie, who seemed to have eyes and ears fc' 
everything, was the first to be aware of his approach. 
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She trembled; the blood rushed violently to her 
face, and then forsook it, leaving her cheeks white. 
She was almost as much afraid to encounter Dal- 
mahOy as she had been to meet her Jhusband. 

Walter, observing these signs of agitation, pro¬ 
posed to speak to his father before admitting him ; 
but she grasped his'h.m and held him back. 

“No, Wattie," she said with apparent composure, 
“ I would rather not have you begging mercy for me.’’ 

There was no time for discussion. Dalmahoy 
was already on the threshold of the room. He was 
not so spruce this morning as usual; his face was 
not so fresh, his hair seemed to have more white 
than formerly, and his shirt-front was not so scru¬ 
pulously* smooth as it was his custom to have it. 
There was, however, a sly twinkle in his eyes when 
he observed the position of husband and wife. 

She had placed Baby in his basket, and he was 
lying there crowing manfully, and trying to swallow 
his fat, puffy fingers ; and she was still standing in 
the act of restraining Walter from going out to 
meet the Laird. 

“So, madam,” exclaimed the latter sternly, 
striding up to her, and clutching his riding-whip as 
if he had some thoughts of using it, “ you have 
been trying to frighten us ; you have neglected your 
duties as a wife and .a mother, and you have been 


“ Dib we seek you !—my certes! we have been 
all over the country looking for you, and how you 
escapeius is a puzzle to me. But I blame that 
gowk of a man of yours for everything.” 

She became fierte again, and withdrew from his 
arms. , 

“ But you must not blame him 1 ” she cried ; “ he 
is true and brave, and 1 shall never be able to love 
him enough for all his goodness to me.” 

“ Well, well! there’s no accounting for tastes,” 
grinned the Laird, quite wickedly; “ as I’ve often 
said, he has capital ideas in his head sometimes, 
but they are like a midge’s dance, so ravell’t that 
you can make nothing of them.” 

“ You must not say that; and I’ll run away from 
you if you do.” 

“Well, I won’t say it. Wattie understands me, 
and he’ll take no offence. I dare say he is a good- 
enough sort of a chiel when you come to know him.” 

“ I’m content to leave my character in your 
hands,” said Walter, smiling ; for he was very 
happy to sec how Teeme had won the Laird entirely 
to her side. 

Seeing that, he determined to obey a summons 
which he had received an hour before, and which 
I was just then repealed urgently—to attend old 
Mr. Geddies, who wished to see him ; he had 


disgracing our family ! What have you to say for 
yourself?” 

“ Father !” cried Walter, in utter amazement and 
horror at this address, for it entirely reversed the 
system by which he had been trying to win Teeme 
back to peace and content. 

She had been trembling with timidity at his 


only to cross the road, so he would be back soon. 
As he was going out. Baby began to assert his 
authority*, aiic^ to call attention to himself by a 
vigorous and continued cry. Tcenie lifted and 
soothed him by mc.ans of various tender arts and 
his feeder. 

“ I detest babies,” said the Laird ; “they are such 


entrance, remembering the tenderness he had stupid lumps of flesh and fibre, and they howl so. 
shown her in their last interview at Dalmahoy ; but But this is a half-decent chappie, and seems to 


this grim 'address completely changed her—she laugh more than he cries.” 

became doubly defi.mt. Love could lead her .my- At the same time Dalmahoy patted the chubby 
where, make her do anything ; but sound a har.sh cheeks of Baby, and w.\s vastly amused when the 


note, and strong ropes could not move her. httle fellow clutched one of his fingers, and crowed 


It's none of your business what I have to say 
for myself,” she retorted fiercely. 

“ So that’s your humour, is it ? We must tame 
this proud spirit, and-” 

Thera was passion c-xpressed by her features, but 
there were bitter tears m her eyes, and he paused. 

She saw a tender firtlier’s smile growing through 
the sorrow which was stamped on his face ; she 
saw his arms open as if to receive her, and with a 
little joyful sob she threw herself into them. 

“ God bless yotf, my child ! ” he said, and his 
voice faltered slightly as he kissed her; “ 1 did not 
think you would believe me in earnest. I’m right 
glad to see you, my braw lass, and I don’t care a 
button what you have to say for yourself, since you 
have had the good sense to come back to us and 
relieve us, though you have made my old bones 
a'‘’-e hunting after you.” 

“ Did you seek me, then ?” 


over it as a prize. 

“ How touzy your hair is to-day !” cried Tcenie, 
laughing ; “ and now I’ll punish you for giving me 
such a scare when you came in—there, hold Baby 
till I come back.’’ 

She deposited her charge on his lap ; the Laird 
dropped his whip, called her back, and sal in much 
confusion at the absurd position he occupied. 
Baby began to cry again. 

“ The wee rogue, ’ growled the Laird ; “ can he 
not be rpiiet till she comes back ? ” 

Then, to quiet Baby, he baa’d like a sheep, 
cackled like a hen, crowed like a cock, and imi¬ 
tated other animals, tickling and hoisting his 
charge the while; so that when Teenie returned, 
she heard the child scre.aming with delight—saw 
the Laird tossing him in the air whilst he brayed 
like a donkey. 

END OF CHAFTBR THE FIFTY-THIED. 
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GAZELLE HUNTING IN EGYPT. 

MILE cncamt)ed on the desert I mounted he threw himself on the ground, vowing 

‘. .1 •__• V- K_j.. 1-^.1.*i 


^ near the old pilgrim route 
hot ween Oiiro .and Suez, and 
^ about midway between those 
.J ICTtf ( towns, we were one morning 
surprised to see two horsemen 
advancing at a r.apid pace 
over the heights northward, 
^ ] and evidently making direct for 
« *" “ur tents. On nearer approach, 
** . we recognised one as an old Mem- 

look, or white freed slave in the service of Halim 


every bone in his body was broken with the shaking 
he had received. The I’aeha had also brought 
two capital Arab horses for our use, as he knew 
our dromedaries were not very well suited for this 
kind of chase. And the negro led, atuched to his 
s.addle, four fine gazelle-hounds. These animals 
were not unlike English coursing hounds in height, 
and their long fine heads and powerful jaws ; but 
their backs, flapping cars, and long tails were 
covered with thick rough hair similar to that of a 
colly dog ; each was protected from .the sun during 


Pacha; and the other a negro slave, about twenty* their Journey by a piece of sheepskin covering the 


years of age, owning the same master; and we knew 
them both as the principal hunters of the Pacha’s 
staff, so we had no difficulty in guessing their 
errand—cither to hunt g.'izclles, or make arrange¬ 
ments for their master to do so, as he was a great 
lover of all sports, especially gazelle hunting. 

After supplying the new-comers with refresh¬ 
ments—of which they were in great need, as they 
had ridden more than thirty miles with nothing but 
some biscuits and one gourd of water—we were 
informed that the Pacha, hearing we were out in 
that part of the desert where gazelles could generally 
be hunted, had sent these two men to inquire if we 
would show them any tracks in our neighbourhood, 
and afford one night’s accommodation to the Pacha 
himself if he c.ame out to hunt. We at once will¬ 
ingly agreed to do whatever we could for him, as 
he had shown us several kindnesses, and was 
much respected and liked by the English commu¬ 
nity in Egypt, from his enlightened views, and 
generally pleasant and urbane treatment of Euro¬ 


head and body—a precaution taken by all Arabs 
owning these valuable dogs. 

After some little rest, the Pacha asked us if we 
would Join him in the sport, as he could only spare 
one day, and must return to Cairo next morning. 
We were all soon mounted, the dogs uncovered 
and let loose, and after frisking abovit and rolling 
in the sand, they all started off for the nearest high 
ground from which they could get a view over the 
desert below—for these hounds hunt only by sight. 
We all spread out in line, and moved quickly after 
them. For some time the dogs ran from mound 
to mound, and on reaching the summits looked 
eagerly in every direction ; but more than an hour 
passed before one at length, giving a short bark, 
dashed down the opposite slope of a bluff, and was 
immediately followed by all the others at full 
speed. On our again getting sight of them, they 
were far ahead of us, racing over a wide expanse of 
.almost level desert; and with some difficulty we 
discovered in the distance five specks, which, al- 


peans in the country. Besides, his being a keen 
sportsman was by no means the least recommenda¬ 
tion to us, who had not Joined in a good chase for 
some months. We mounted our dromedaries and, 
accompanied by the two hunters, soon found enough 
fresh tracks of the beautiful animals to Justify them 
in at once returning to Cairo; and after taking a 
small Supply of food for their journey they sl.arled, 
without their horses having had more than h.alf an 
hour’s rest since they had left their stables at 
Shubra early that morning. 


though we had had much experience, we could 
scarcely distinguish as gazelles from the surrounding 
sand and stones where they reclined. They had not 
yet discovered their rapidly .advancing enemies, but 
as we horsemen rattled down the steep rotten slope 
of the bluff, bringing down-a shower of stones and 
raising a cloud of sand, the quick eyes of the 
gazelles were instantly upon us, and off they went 
with the tremendous bounds peculiar to them, 
springing from ten to fifteen feet each bound, 
their heads raised high, and occasionally glancing 


During their absertce, we made all the prepara¬ 
tion we could from bur limited stores to receive 
our guests—for we had no idea how many the 
Pacha might bring with him—fitted up a new sp.are 
tent, and built a kitchen in an old tent capable of 
cooking for a dozen people. 

On the third day the Pacha arrived, bringing 
with him only the Memlook, the negro, and a 
French cook, who did not seem at all comfortable 
after his long ride on a swift dromedary, laden with 
the Pacha’s cuisine; indeed, as soon as he dis- 


backward. 

These beautiful and graceful creatures seemed as 
if they would soon outstrip bofh dogs and men ; 
.and so they certainly would had they kept straight 
ahead, but instead of doing so they turned con¬ 
stantly to right and left, slackening their pace, con¬ 
sequently allowing the dogs and ourselves to gain 
rapidly upon them. We soon discovered the reason 
of their erratic movements in the presence 'of three 
young fawns, about two months old ; and they, 
being able to keep up with their elders, kept turning 
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aside and stopping, when the others closed round 
them as if to hide them from their pursuers. 

The dogs were soon upon them, and as the 
gazelles bounded off, leaving the young ones to 
their fate, the leader, a fine buck, halted and turned 
so suddenl/ that he caught the foremost dog 
directly in the chest .>jth his sharp curved horns, 
and both were hurled over and over with the 
impetus of the powerful hound ; but before they 
could disengage themselves, the gazelle jvas seized 
and instantly killed by the other dogs. We all 
passed on, leaving the disabled hound and the dead 
gazelle, and continued the chase; but the negro 
dismounted, and after much trouble succeeded in 
catching two of the young ones, by throwing over 
them his large white bournous, and entangling 
them in its folds. The four docs now led us along 
at a tremendous pace, but w'e could see they were 
getting fatigued ; and as one of the hounds ranged 
up alongside the rearmost, she turned short off 
to the right so quickly that her pursuers shot 
straight ahead, and being unable to follow her 
manoeuvre in time, she was allowed to escape, 
especially as she was a small lean animal.’ Two 
others were soon caught and killed, but the fore¬ 
most, largest, and most powerful gazelle kept up at 
unabated pace straight for the broken ground and 
ravines at the foot of the Attaka mountains ; on 
reaching which she bounded from rock to rock, and 
over the rough stones in the dry water-courses, 
with the greatest ease, followed by the dogs; but 
we were all obliged to dismount, as we were several 
times nearly thrown by our horses stumbling among 
the stones and bushes. 

Halim Pacha, taking a short double rifle which 
had been carried by his Mcmlook, now led the way 
up the ravine, being determined to get this last 
gazelle, even if he had to shoot her, for the long 
chase she had given us; and we followed only to see 
the end of our pursuit, as we had no fire-arms with 
us, and the Memlook remained with the horses. 
But what was our surprise to find, on going some 
distance up the ravine, all the dogs halted and 
barking fiercely, but refusing to advance. We saw 
the ravine terminated in a high perpendicular pre¬ 
cipice affording no outlet; the gazelle had rushed 
up to the extreme end, but among the fallen rocks 
at the foot of the precipice she had, in avoiding the 
dogs, been seized by three huge hyen.as, and as 
we approached we saw one standing over her body, 
while the other two came forward towards the dogs, 
yelling savagely, and evidently intending to add 
them to their meal, for vciy few dogs are a m.atch 
for those great powerful brutes; they, however, 
halted and then turned back at our appearance, and 
next moment both fell, pierced by the bullets from 
the Pacha’s rifle ; but the third hyena, to make 
escape, rushed down towards the entrance, and 
snapped so savagely at the Pacha in passing, that 


had he not thrust the butt of the weapon forward, 
he would have been seriously bitten. The animal, 
however, continued to hold the stock in his strong 
jaws, and gave us time to drive our long hunting- 
knives into his body, when he fell dead, still re¬ 
taining his hold of the rifle, which, when disengaged, 
showed the deep marks of his tremendous teeth. 

We should have recovered the body of the ga¬ 
zelle, but as it had been killed by these impure 
dbimals, the flesh was considered as unfit for 
food by our Mohammedan companions, and we did 
not require it ourselves; so, remounting, we after a 
long ride rejoined the negro, who had secured the 
two young ones and the two docs which had been 
killed ; then made for our camp, which we reached 
late in the evening; but all managed to enjoy a 
delicious supper prepared by the French cook, and 
afterwards -a night’s rest, most welcome after our 
fatiguing chase. 

A few months after this chase, I and my com¬ 
panion had another for gazelles, but of a very 
different description. We were encamped in a 
spot not many miles from the previous one, but 
the season was in the very hottest part of summer, 
when the air seems like a flame, and the desert 
glitters in white heat; no cloud is seen in the glow¬ 
ing sky, and not a breath of wind is felt to cool the 
burning surface of sand and stone. We had been 
many weeks without fresh meat, owing to the cattle 
murrain, when it was difficult to get meat even in 
the towns ; our stores of preserved food had failed 
entirely, and finally we bad an invalid friend staying 
in our tents, to whom even a little soup would have 
been a great luxury ; so we determined to try and 
get a gazelle, as we knew they frequented a wide 
open space of desert to the southward of the old 
road, and the wadys or dry courses formed by the 
winter torrents from the mountains. 

We started soon after daylight, that we might 
march during the coolest time of the day, as the 
places frequented by the gazelles were some four 
hours’ walk from our camp - no joke in that season 
of the year. Our costume was of the lightest 
flannel, but our heads were protected by thick 
shawl-turbans. We caiTied nothing but oui^hunt¬ 
ing-flasks of water, ammunition, hunting-knives, 
and double guns—one barrel smooth, the other 
rifled, the most useful of all pieces for desert work. 
Our two servants had gone to Cairo for provisions, 
but would return dining the day, so we left instruc¬ 
tions for them to follow us on their arrival. 

As we neared the old road we became painfully 
aware of what the last carav.m of pilgrims, which had 
I' passed two months previously, must have suffered; 

' for not only were the skeletons .and half-picked 
bodies of camels to be seen at very short distances 
from e.ach other, but a few paces beyond the road 
our attention was dnawn by some r.ags flapping in 
the light morning wind, and then we distinguished 
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the half-buried remains of some poor pilgrim who 
had succumbed to the fatigue, want, or disease 
which makes such havoc in ever’' pilgrim caravan. 
The fleshless skull was still partly encircled by the 
well-known green turban, and entangled among the 
remains Was thp broad leather double belt used by 
most Orientals to carry their weapons around their 
waist We passed quickly by, only to find at a few 
more paces the remains of another poor victim in 
a similar condition ; near this one lay a rusty dis¬ 
charged pistol, and as we journeyed on, we speculated 
whether this poor fellow might not perhaps have 
defended himself, when almost helpless, against the 
wild animals and birds of prey which always follow 
the route of the caravans. 

When wc arrived at the wady where we expected ,| 
to find the g-ame, the sun was high and blazing 
fiercely upon us, the light wind utterly gone ; and, 
seeing no trace of gazelles, wc almost decided 
to return to our camp, so thoioughly lonely and 
hopeless did it seem—no living object to be seen but 
our two selves in those miles and miles of glowing 
dcseit around us, and no shelter nearer th.in our 
tents. Wc had both had long cxjieneiu c of the 
desert, but wc agreed that this day it looked par¬ 
ticularly dismal. 

However, as we came across tracks of the animals 
of which •wc were in search, although some days 
old, we determined to persevere until wc could find 
something more tangible than fool-pnnts. Two 
hours passed and still we wandered about on this 
fearful plain, which extended almost as far as the 
eye could reach without apparently a rise of ground 
as high as our shoulders. At length wc suddenly 
discovered in the glittering mirage before us the in¬ 
distinct form of a standing gazelle, magnified seem¬ 
ingly to the height of a cantel. We dropped upon 
.all-fours immediately, and began crawling in the 
direction of the animal, which wc could not now 
see, or judge at what distance he could be, as in 
the phenomena of tlie mirage objects a mile dis¬ 
tant sometimes seem but a few hundred ya-rds off. 
On we crept, occasionally rising to relieve our hands 
and knees from the burning sand and gravel, and 
then we again discovered the gazelle apparently in 
the same position. At length, after a very long 
crawl, the heat was so unbear.ible that wc started 
up, unable any longer to support it; and immediately 
before us, at about four hundred yards, were three 
fine gazelles standing staring at us. Down wc went 
again, but next instant they bounded off, and did 
not stop till they had placed another four hundred 
yards between us. Wc now agreed to separate, 
and each do our best to stalk to the right and left 
of them. Again we crept forward, only to see the 
provoking animals trot gently off another two or 
three hundred yards ; then two of them began 
nibbling some Shrubs, while the third, with his he.ad 
raised high, and evidently snuffing the air, looked 


straight towards us. I was nowr separated from 
my companion by about four hundred yards, and 
both were rather more titan five hundred from the 
gazelles; but, knowing our rifles would not carry 
with certainty that distance, wc still crept on, but 
with the greatest difficulty, for the sun struck on my 
back, and was refracted from the sand to my face— 
now only a few inches from the ground—so that I 
felt I should faint if I did not soon rise up. I drank 
my last drop of water and again struggled on, the 
heat being so great that I could only hold my gun 
by wrapping my shooting-jacket round it. 

Justus I had lessened the distance by another 
hundred yards, the gazelles still in the same position, 
and 1 was wriggling between some bushes about 
eight inches high, I saw, not more than two feet 
immediately before me, a large horned snake 
{Cerastes), the most venomous of all desert snakes, 
and so fatal is the bite that I have known several 
instances of death happening to persons in less 
than two hours after being struck by this reptile. 
It would never do to fire at him and so lose the 
gazelles ; and as I gently drew my heavy loading- 
rod to give him a tap, 1 saw another snake of the 
same kind on my right, and at about the sante dis¬ 
tance, but raising himself to striking position, with 
his vicious ruby-coloured eyes fixed on mine. Not 
a moment was to be lost; I drew the rod wildly out, 
struck at the serpent on my right, and luckily swept 
him down with the first blow ; _but before I could 
recover myself to strike at the one in front, he 
darted at me, and as 1 involuntarily rolled on one 
side, passed over me. 1 sprang to my feet and, as 
he prepared to make another spring, gave him the 
contents of my smooth barrel, making him spring 
high into the air ; next moment I heard my friend’s 
rifle crack, and saw a gazelle fall; but though I fired 
my rifled barrel after the others as they bounded 
off, my bullet went far wide, so unnerved was I by 
ray long crawl, the danger I had been in from the 
two reptiles, and the heavy recoil of my heated gun. 
When I had somewhat recovered I joined my com¬ 
panion, who laughed at my bad shots, as he thought 
I had fired both at the animals; but on seeing the 
dead snakes he owned he should probably have 
made a worse, as he had a most intense dislike to 
serpents of all kinds. 

We both now made the discovery that we were 
so exhausted we could scarcely stand ; we had no 
water, were miles away from the camp, and our 
eyes, tongues, and faces so inflamed with the 
intense heat that we could scarcely speak without 
pain. However, we sat down, and cutting slices of 
the warm flesh from the gazelle, applied them to 
the inflamed parts, and continued doing so until 
wc were both considerably relieved. Then we 
laid the animat across our guns, and carrying 
them litter-fashion, started on our weary homeward 
trudge. Auou Dahkne. 
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TALKING THROUGH THE DOOR. 


IlY I'llE AUTHOR OF “SONOS OF K.II.I.AttNF.Y.’' 



’tis a sii.vbr nbt 


'fy Mollcen o;;e, 
|(^\ Go, put on your nalesl brogue, 
And slip inside your smartest 
.'■o iV lit tie rogue. 

256—VoL IX 


'JVrenc k 

For a message kind 1 bear 
To yourself from ould AtV.ir, 

you I That Pal the Piper’s come around, and there’ll be 
dancing there. 
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Oh, my Mollcen! 

Oh, my collten ! 

We’ll dance trj I’at, 

And after that 
Wc'll coax upon the ‘.tair. 

[A.vi/ Mullren todrei.s. 

< 

[^Knocking ai ike door .) 

Molleen dear, I’d not presume 
To encroach into your room. 

But I’d forgot the fairing that I brought you from 
Macroom ; 

So open, and I swear 

Not wan peep, acushla—there ! 

’Tis a silver net to gather at the glass your goolden 
hair. 

Hurry, my Molleen, 

Hurry, my colleen, 


To dance to Pat, 

And after that 
To coax upon the stair. 

Moixken pet, my Moi.leen pet ' 

Faix I’m fairly in a fret 

At the lime you’re titivating—MOLLEEN ! aren’t 
you ready yet ? [iittCfrAlou kbn, 

Now, cap, and gown, and brogue; 

Arc you sure you’re quite the vogue ? 

But, bcitad, she looks so lovely. I’ll forgive my 
Mo’iieen oge. 

Come, my Molleen, 

Come, my colleen, 

To dance to Pat, 

And after that 
To pay me wid a poguc. 



STROKE OF FATE, 

CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


jT is Christmas Eve, in the year of 
grace One thousand eight hundred 
and seventy. A cold, bleak day. 
Snow everywhere : snow whiten¬ 
ing the turrets of church-towers, 
the roofs of houses, the linden 
that surround the most pretentious resi¬ 
dences in the little town of Wiermar, 
in North Germany ; snow upon the 
Christmas-trees that line the streets ; 
snow in abundance upon the holiday 
garments of the purchasers ; snow in 
the air, in the clouds, and upon the i 
frozen ground. A biting wind and a 
pitiless sky. 

Bustle and excitement reign in the 
crowded Market Platz. An utter dis¬ 
regard of weather is exhibited. Knots of eager ] 
talkers gather on the pavements, and obstruct the 
free passage of the streets. Abundant subject for 
conversation is found in the news lately received 1 
of the repulse, five days ago, of a French sortie 
from Paris. Ludwig, vendor of Christmas-trees, 
and wide-famed politician, harangues a band of | 
listeners stationed around him, in the coiner nearest j 
.St. Mary Magd.ilen’s Church. 

“Another week, and the “capit.al of France will 
be in the possession of the Germans,” he con¬ 
fidently asserts. “The general has said so— | 
General von Fehrenstein, whose knowledge is vast 
as that of Von Moltkc himself. Sec, the general 
approaches. Hear him.” 

tlcneral von Fehrenstein, a grey-headed, portly 
gentleman, appears in the market-place. He joins 
the band of Ludwig’s excited auditors. 


Yes, the general is full of rapturous expectation. 

“Paris must fall. The beautiful city already 
recognises its inevitable doom.” 

General von Fehrenstein is an authority on 
military questions. His old age of rest has followed 
years of indefatigable toil, and honourable suffering 
in his .country’s service. ' He reviews the history 
of the late sortie with infinite satisfaction. His 
hearers arc legion. They raise their voices in 
exultation as he concludes. 

Ludwig leads the cheering manfully. All honour 
to the Fatherland ! All honour to its arms ! A 
glorious and a joyful Christmas, this, to all her 
children ! 

Glorious ? Joyful ? What witness to its glad¬ 
ness bears the young widow, who turns shudderingly 
from the gay throng that impedes her course, and, 
drawing’her weeping son closer to her side, speaks 
to him in broken voice of his father, slain on the 
battle-field of Woerth? What witness bears yon¬ 
der bereaved mother, whose fondest hopes lie 
buried in a soldier’s grave beneath the friendless 
skies of France,^ 

The wail tif bereavement rises wellnigh as loudly 
as the shout of triumph throughout victorious 
Germany. 

Five o’clock. The gay shops arc lighted. Bright 
ornaments for Christmas-trees sparkle in the win¬ 
dows. Hungry-looking street-boys flatten their 
noses against the glass ih.at glitters before confec¬ 
tionery waies in Friiulein Engel's establishment. 
The Fraulcin herself, attired in Sunday garb, and 
presenting to view a coiffure calculated to strike 
anguish to the heart of the envious lady who resi* 
the neighbouring emporium, stands at her door. 
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listening to the patriotic oration of her admirer, 
J.iidwig. Ilis voice rises high above the tumult of 
till' wind. He is threatening with condign ven¬ 
geance “ our natural enemies, tlie French.” 

“ God greet you, Fraulein.” 

General von Fehrev toin’s daughter enters, and 
the Fraulein retreat5, in a flutter of anxiety, towards 
lier deserted counter. 

“ Your pleasure, gracious lady ?” 

Anna von Fehrenstein is the belle of Wiermar. 
Her eyes are the bluest in the province, her skin 
the whitest, her golden hair the most luxurious. 
Hers is a lovely face, with timid, gentle eyes, that 
rise slowly and quickly drop ; her air of sweet 
refinement, and meek unconsciousness of her 
wondrous grace and beauty, wins the coldest hearts. 
All the world .accords her the first place among the 
fair ones of Wiermar—all the woi Id with one ex¬ 
ception—Franz Siegel, brother of her betrothed. 

Is this her betrothed, who enters with her ? 
Alas ! no. Karl Siegel has obeyed his country’s 
call to arms; has fought with her armies on 
foreign soil; has sought, before Paris, a soldier’s 
laurels or a soldier’s grave. A soldier’s grave! 
Alay not that bourne be already reached? Far 
liom country—far from the friends who are dearest 
to his soul—may not Karl Siegel be already sleeping 
the long last sleep of the warrior whose work is 
over? News of a sanguinary conflict before Paris 
has reached Wiermar, but no list of the names of 
the German dead accompanied the tidings. On 
how many a sad hc.art, weary with suspense, with 
sickening apprehension of bereavement, will the 
news of the realisation of its most gloomy fore¬ 
bodings fall during the next few days 1 

A gentleman stands by Anna’s side—a gentle¬ 
man in the uniform of a French officer. Fraulein 
Engel recognises him .at a gl.ince— Monsieur 
Henri de Montbrison jirisoner of war, nominally 
guest of General von Fehrenstein. Fraulein has 
seen him before, and admires him immensely. Ah, 
the bel air ! —the grace of manner—the deportment, 
at once c.asy and distinguished ! What a bow 1 
What implied recognition of her manifold ch.arms 1 

The Friiulein congratulates herself on the un¬ 
impeachable character of her .Sund.ay garb—on the 
f.ishionable .arrangement of her multitudinous plaits 
of flaxen hair. 

A dark Southern face, bronzed by fiery Marseilles 
suns, black piercing eyes, and a haughty mouth, 
are Henri de Montbrison’s. His figure is t.all and 
straight—his bearing soldierlike. A handsome 
man, beyond all manner of dispute. 

“ Our natural enemies indeed!” mutters Fraulein 
Engel, under her breath. “ Would that Ludwig 
resembled these foes of the Fatherland.” 

“ Your pleasure, gracious lady ?” 

, "Aons-bons, Fraulein. The best, the sweetest, 
yes, even the most expensive of your stock. Thus 


late on Christmas Eve, my mother finds that her 
store of confectionery is insiiflicient for her guests. 
Give me bons-bons—life-cakes — wKiiever your 
shop contains of a tempting nature.—Monsieur, you 
j hax e the basket.” 

Monsieur assisPi in the selection of bons-bons. 
What .taste !—wh.at discrimin.ation ! Our natural 
enemies forsooth ! Listen to this praise ot German 
workmanship ! Observe this utter disregard of 
French-prepared articles! Fraulein r.uses her 
hands aloft with almost Parisian grace. 

A prisoner, this Monsieur de Montbrison, thinks 
the Friiulein, with no consciousness of captivity in 
his graceful bearing, his gay manner, his light¬ 
hearted laugh. 

The choice of sweetmeats necessitates .ajiparcntly 
much low^toned convers.ation, much meeting of 
hands, much drawing together of bent heads. A 
fitful colour is ever rising in Anna’s cheeks ; there 
is in her blue eyes a feverish light, which Friiulein 
Engel never remembers to h.ave remarked before. 
She wishes that she could understand more readily 
the l'’rench discourse, that distracts her e.ar from 
the rapidity of its utterance. .She notices the 
speakers’ difference of accent—the one, clear, 
sharp Parisian ; the other, broad, dull Germanic. 
But the voice which murders the polished language 
is soft and sweet; exquisite emphasis is lent it by 
a pair of eloquent eyes. 

“ Fruitful topics for conversation .are bons-bons, 
apparently ,”murmurs the P'raulcin,good-humouredly 
s.itirical. 

“ The basket is full, monsieur,” says Anna at 
length.—“ Friiulein, what do I owe ?—Ah! I h.ave 
left my purse at home.” 

Monsieur comes forward. He ])rcsents a store 
of bright guldens from the depths of his pockets. 
I lo is ‘‘ petrified ” to find that the purchase demands 
but few of the coins, 

“ Mon Dieii ! how cheap are the necessaries of 
life in this delightful land !” 

De Montbrison attempts this remark in German, 
but the Fr.iulein finds it even more difficult to 
understand than his fluent French conversation. 
.She returns the officer’s bow, however, with an 
elaborate curtsey, and, accompanying her customers 
to the door, watches them down the street. 

There is a rattle of slcdgc-bells in the frosty air. 
The snow has ceased to fall, but the wind blows 
keenly. A cold walk home for the “ gracious lady ” 
and her companion. 

“Ah! down the Cauzlie Strnssc leading to the 
Park. Whither goes ihe-gcncr.al's daughter yvith 
her father’s visitor ? The general’s house lies in a 
totally different direction,” observes the Fraulein 
meditatively. 

“ Ludwig,” she c.alls to the wide-famed politician, 
“ come hitlicr. 'Pell me how goes thy trade this 
cold Ghristmas Eve?” 
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“ Blithely—and thine ?” 

“ Fairly well. The general’s daughter has just 
left my shop. Didst thou see her, Ludwig ?” 

“ I saw her well.” 

“And the Herf von Monibrison who was with 
her?” 

“ I saw him too.” 

“ Shall 1 tell thee a secret, Ludwig—a charming 
piece of news ?” , 

“ If thou wilt.” 

“Know then” (the Friiulcin leans over Hcrr| 
Ludwig’s shoulder, and whispers witli an air of 
mystery and importance) “ the handsome French 
officer is in love.” 

Ludwig laughs unconcernedly. 

“ Very possibly, my friend. Thy secret is a safe 
one. It affects none in this country, I should say, 
and is not difficult to keep.” 

“ But I tell thee, Ludwig, that the handsome 
French officer-” 

“ Handsome ?” 

“ He is adorable—this Monsieur do Montbrison.” 

Ludwig scowls. Ilis broad perman face assumes 
an expression of angry scorn. 

Thou art easily pleased, my Grctchen.” | 

“ Easily pleased or not, my news may he relied 
upon, Ludwig. The handsome French officer is in 
love with the general’s daughter.” 

“ Greichcn ! ” 

Ludwig's indignant voice astonishes the Fr.aulcin. ' 
She backs into her shop, with an amazed and ' 
frightened countenance. 

“ I speak but as I firmly believe, Ludwig. The 
handsome French officer is in love with the general’s 
daughter, and the general’s daughter is in love with 
the handsome French officer. Ah, thou mayst 
frown. My eyes cannot be-” 

“ Thunder-weather ! What tissue of absurdity 
wilt thou offer next as thy latest news ? Get thee 
to thy work, 1 say. Employ thy hands rather than 
thy imagination. The general’s daughter ! 1 am 

aghast at thy folly, girl. The general’s daughter ! 
In love with a Frenchman—a coxcomb—a- -The 
general’s daughter !—the betrothed of the illustrious 
Herr Siegel 1 In truth, I consider thee to be de¬ 
mented, Gretchen.” 

And Ludwig stalks off, majestically contemptuou.s. 

Meanwhile, Anna walks on in pensive silence by 
De Montbrison’s side. 

Is there any justice in J'riiulein Engel’s hastily 
formed, hastily expressed opinion ? We shall see. 

“ This road will not lead us home, monsieur,” 
speaks the German girl at length, in her German- 
French. 

“ Home?” 

“ To my home—my father’s house. This path 
runs straight to the Park.” 

“ And shall we not stroll there, and honour the 
skaters with a visit ? The day has been .triste 


beyond precedent, but the weather grows every 
minute more complaisant. The American per¬ 
former, whose gambols amused you yesterday, will 
be desold to miss approving glances from your 
eyes, mademoiselle. Come.” 

Anna hesitates—then walks forward very slowly. 

“It is past five o’clock, ivty mother’s guests 
will have arrived before we return,” she says. 

“ A little moment. .Sec, the water is vi^ry near 
us. Ah 1 Monsieur the American, cutting his 
everlasting figures. Sec, mademoiselle, he salutes 
you—the graceful skater, whose antics yesterday 
won your heart. Surely you-” 

“ Whose antics yesterday—P.ardon, monsieur ; 
1 -” 

“ Won your heart, I presumed to say. Do I 
deceive myself?” 

“ Ah, yes.” 

There is a fund of meaning in the sad voice—in 
the quiet words—in the bent head. The grave 
manner forms a striking contrast to the French¬ 
man’s light-hearted demeanour. 

De Montbrison leans forward quickly. A strange 
change passes over his mobile face ; its gay ex¬ 
pression disappears. Earnest inquiry and deep 
admiration shine in his eyes. 

Only for a moment. When he speaks again, he 
looks steadily on the ground. 

“ I forgot,” he says, and there is a tinge of bitter¬ 
ness in his voice ; “that pi iceless gift, your heart, 
is in the possession of some German Karl, whose 
surname I have not the honour of remembering-- 
some Karl, whose v.alorous achievements before 
j Paris astound an admiring world.” 

I Before Paris 1 Words lightly hurried over, lest 
the speaker should find their utterance impossible. 
Words of dark inqiort most difficult for a French¬ 
man to realise 1 

“ He is to set the Seine on fire, this same German 
Karl, if his brother Franz be worthy of credence. 
Widows and orphans will dry their tears to gaze 
on the mighty warrior, when he enters the devoted 
city. His path to glory lies straight before him, 
over broken hearts, through desolate homes. A 
; man worthy of all honour, this German Karl, ac¬ 
cording to Bruder Franz.” 

“Oh, hush, monsieur!” 

The gently pleading voice dispels the storm that 
gathered over De Montbrison’s face. Gently 
pleading eyes rise to his, and fall beneath his 
earnest gaze. 

The clock of .St. Mary Magdalen’s Church 
chimes half-past five. In the falling shades of 
evening, the skaters are scarcely discernible. A 
cry for torchlight is already raised. 

This very time, a year ago, Anna recollects she 
steod by the earoe water, watching a similar scene 
to the one which now meets her eyes. 
her, then, was her betrothed, Karl Siegel. She 
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remembers each word he spoke—each word of her 1 
replies. Loving Christmas wishes, fond promises 
of future happiness were constantly upon his lips. ' 
Does he think of her, and of the old time, now that 
danger is near him, now that death lies waiting on 
every side? Anna u-Aises to recognise the possi¬ 
bility of Karl’s life«having been already given for 
the Fatherland. Does he think of her, and of the 
old time, the old lime never to return ? 

“ I wish that I could love him as I did then,” 
she murmurs wearily. 

“ Pardon, mademoiselle—you spoke ? ” 

“No. But we must go home, I think. It is 
growing dark ; we cat* oarely sec the skaters ; and 
my mother wiK^be angry if we delay. Besides, her 
guests will h.ave arrived. The sotiper is fixed for 
six o’clock.” 

“Indeed! Delightfully primitive hours, yours, but 
difficult to bear in mind. Ah! behold monsieur 
—with the unpronounceable name—monsieur to 
whom you presented me yesterday upon the ice.” 

Many c.aps are doffed to the daughter of the 
celebrated General von Fehrenstcin. In accord¬ 
ance with the custom of the country, De Montbrison 
greets, with respectful obeisance, all of his com¬ 
panion’s acquaintance to whom she accords recog¬ 
nition. 

Monsieur of the unpronounceable name neglects 
to return the Frenchman’s bow. 

De Montbrison colours. “ The gentleman is a 
p.itriot,” he says. “ He disdains to acknowledge 
an unworthy foreigner’s salute: a patriot of polished 
manners truly.” 

The moon rises above a bank of dull grey 
clouds. Anna shivers as its cold light fills across 
her path. 

Moodily thoughtful, the Frenchman loads the way 
homeward. 

“ Tell me,’’ he says, turning at last to his com¬ 
panion, “ who are to be your guests to-night ? ” 

“ Let me reflect.-Herr Professor Gonsor.” 

“ Who cannot speak one word of French.” 

“ The Frau his wife.” 

“ Who speaks only German. 1 shall be a wet 
blanket on charming society, this Christmas Eve.” 

“ We expect the professor’s daughter too.” 

“Ah!” 

A French “ Ah 1 ” long and deep, accompanied by 
a shrug of the shoulders. 

“ General Kratzer has promised to come.” 

“ General Kratzer! ” De Montbrison’s face 
brightens. “ I know him. -A gentleman and a 
German. Cufious combination !—Ah, what do I 
say ? Malheureux that 1 am ! I ask your pardon, 
mademoiselle.” 

“ Then we hope to sec Ida von Monstatt, the 
greatest beauty in Wiermar.” 

“.Mademoiselle! mademoiselle I ”* De Montbri¬ 
son raises his hands deprecatingly. 


“ We have invited two artists whom you do not 
know, three or four more friends whom you have 
never met, and Franz Siegel.” 

“ Brother of the devoted Karl ? ” 

“ Biother of Karl Siegel—ye.s.” 

“ Franz Siegel the hunchback 1 I shall be de¬ 
lighted to Improve* his acquaintance. Franz Siegel, 
inscrutable nidlangc of the grotesque and sublime— 
grotesque in his appearance and manner, sublime 
in his indomitable faith in'the superiority of Ger¬ 
many over all other existing nations, in the supe¬ 
riority of his brother Karl over all other subjects 
of your German Emperor. A character worth) 
careful study—that of your friend, Franz Siegel. 

“ Oh. do not laugh at him, monsieur. If you 
knew how great and generous his nature is, how 
honest, how tender, you could not scoff.” 

Anna’s voire falters. 

De Montbrison bends over her, supplicating for¬ 
giveness. 

“ Indeed, 1 will never knowingly scoff at any¬ 
thing which you hold dear. Believe me, never.” 

He stops short in his walk. Lower and lower 
bends his head. Very earnest are his whispered 
words. 

Then, turning away from the broad road through 
which he and Anna have been passing, he leads 
the way down dimly lighted, sequestered paths. 

After a few moments’ silence, he says abruptly, 
in a troubled voire, “ I do not shun the Christmas 
festivities in which your father kindly invites me 
to take part to-night, though my heart is full to 
breaking, with a sorrow that it is difficult for all 
my pride to cover. I trust to your sweet presence 
for courage and support. Let me tell you now how 
deep is the gratitude with which your consoling 
apprcci.ation of the hardships of my position here 
has filled me. When I have been gayest, proudest 
—when your German friends have wondered most at 
the insensibility of the light-hearted French soldier, 
who apparently values slightly his country’s hap¬ 
piness, then most clearly have I seen the light of 
divine pity shining in your kind eyes, and I have 
known that you only, among all the dwellers in 
this German town, understood me. You only re¬ 
cognise the keen anguish which 1 bear in silence, 
which I jealously hide from all other observation. 
Believe me, I could endure pity from no one else— 
from no one else.” 

Deep silence from Anna. Not a glance—not a 
sign. 

“In a land of strangers, where every day 1 hear 
my country slandered,, where the disasters of 
Wocrih, of Metz, and of Sedan ”—a shudder passes 
over De Montbrison’s face as he speaks the last 
word—“ arc hourly gloated over in my presence, in 
what can I find refuge but enforced gaiety or scorn¬ 
ful silence? Shall I let my enemies see how to 
the quick their blows have struck ?—how painfully 
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each insult they have paid to France has lacerated 
ray heart? Let them strike 1 My arm is power¬ 
less. See how I laugh, the more gaily as the 
wound is deeper. The dull eyes of these passion¬ 
less Germans can never discern a broken heart 
beneath a smiling face.” 

‘‘ Oh, monsieur, why this to mii ? ” 

“ Because your sweet pity penetrates me, fills me 
with profound emotion. Only two feelings animate 
ine now—sorrow for France, Jove, earnest grateful 
love for-” 

“Monsieur!” Two burning spots shine out on 
Anna’s cheeks. ' 

“ I anger you. Forgive me. But toll me that I 
have judged you rightly—that my country’s griefs 
fail to inspire within your breast the CMdlation felt 
by your German fiicnds.” 


“ Monsieur de Montbrison ’’—^Anna’s tearful eyes 
rise slowly—^“dearly as I love the Fatherland, I 
would give the best years of my life to recall the 
time before our victorious campaign with Franco 
commenced—would give the best years of my life if, 
by so doing, I could change the unalterable past- 
could cause that the triumphs of Woerth, of Metz, 
and of Sedan had never been.” 

“ Do you speakthus?”—Do Montbrison's voice is 
sharp, its tones discordant from thought of Karl 
“ Ah, me ! the happy Karl; happy amid dangers, 
i You wish him peacefully at home ?” 

“ Indeed, indeed I do. Oh that he had never 
left us that I had never-” 

" Never wh.it?” 

“ Never seen you, in .all my life, monsieur !” 

JINlJ OP LHAl’lbK IHK HlvSl. 
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THE “JUNO.” 


IN TWO rARTS.-TART Till'. SKCONH. 




• company him, but 
'>'\\ helmsmen, two h 


the morning of the 28th, Mr. 

' Wade declared he could bear 
'Im / his sufferings no longer, and 
would once more go on the 
raft. Mackay refused to ac- 
• company him, but two Italian 
/'.V'k't/ helmsmen, two M.ilays, and 
three or four ol the Lascars 
y (./* jeiined him, and in a few 
hours they were out of sight. In 
the evening there came on a sipiall, 
which probably proved fatal to 
t, y them, but brought merciful relief 
to those on the mast. They caught 
the heavy rain in their outstretched clothes, and 
drank it as soon as it had washed out the salt th.il 
at first tainted it. After this, rain fell generally once 


Mrs. Brcniner fouiiil her husband dead in her arms ; 
and our slreiiglh was so reduced, it was with the 
utmost difficulty,” says Mackay, “ we threw his 
body overboard, after stripping off part of his 
clothes for the use of his wife. In the course of 
this day two others died in the mizen, and two 
others in the fore-top, with which we had of late 
little or no communication, being no longer able to 
come down the rigging, or speak loud enough to be 
he.ird at that distance. After the gale abated, 
several of the Lascars went forward, and our 
mnnbers were now so diminished the two tops held 
us all.” 

Now the nights grew terribly rainy, cold, and 
benumbing, but the morning sun relaxed thi ir 
limbs. Then came the intolerable meridian heat, 
anti renewed their torture. Some died hard, and 


in forty-eight hours. In the intervals, when they had in great agony, yet the weaker men sometimes 
not strength left to go down themselves, it was their lingered longest. As a proof of this fact, Mackay 
constant practice to lower a jacket or jiiece of cloth gives us the following e.xqui.sitely touching in- 
into the sea by means of a rope-yarn, and apply it stance ; 

thus inoislenetl to their bodies. W henever a heavy “ Mr. Wade’s boy, a stout and healthy lad, died 
shower affoided them a few mouthfuls of fresh early, and almost without a groan; while another 
water, cither by catching the ilrops as lliey fell or of the s.ime age, but a less promising ajipcarance, 
squeezing them out of their clothes, it infused new held out much longer. The f.ite of these unfor- 
life and vigour into them, and for awhile they almost tunatc boys differed also in another respect, highly 
forgot their misery. The men always chewed lead deserving of notice. 'I'heir fathers were both in 
and canvas to quench tligr thirst; leather they | the fore-top when the boys were taken ill. The 
found intoleiably offensive. Many of the sufferers father of the second, when the account reached 
died delirious, and then death and the tinal horrors him, hurried down, and waiting for a favourable 
of cannibalism were Mackay’s especial terror. 'I'he opporlimity, crawled on all-fours along the weather 
body of a Lascar, who had died in the cat-harpings, j gun-wale to the boy. who was in the niizen- 
got so jammed in among the ropes that it could not | rigging. By that time only three or four planks of 
be disengaged for several da) s, and this added to the (|u,u ter-deck remained, just over the weatlier- 
the general distress. quarter g.dley^ and to this spot the unhappy ntjin 

“On the morning of the eleventh day (July ist) ! led his son, making him fast to the rail to prevent" 
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his being washed away. Whenever the boy was 
seized with a fit of retching, the father lifted him up 
and -wiped away the foam from his lips; and if a 
shower came, he made him open his mouth to 
receive the drops, or gently squeezed them into it 
from a rag. In this affecting situation both re¬ 
mained four or five days, till the boy expired. The 
unfortunate parent, as if unwilling to believe the 
fact, raised the body, gazed wistfully at it, and 
when he could no longer entertain any doubt, 
watched it in silence till it was carried off by tlie 
sea ; then, wrapping himself in a piece of canvas, 
sunk down and rose no more, though he must have 
lived two days longer, as we judged by the 
quivering of his limbs when a wave broke over 
him. This scene made an impression even on us, 
whose feelings were, in a manner, ck'.id to the 
world.” 

On the loth of July, the twentieth day since the 
wreck, ;t man said he saw something like land in 
the horizon, to the eastward ; but no emotion was 
shown, and no one made any effort for some time. 
But slowly one by one they all roused themselves 
to see. Mackay told Mrs. Bremncr that if it was 
land the wreck would be beaten to pieces a long 
way from shore, and they would all perish. At day¬ 
break Mackay couliT scarcely rouse himself for 
a long timCj, to see whether it was or was not 
land. But he said to Mrs. Bremncr if it was the 
coast of Coromandel they would both be exhibited 
in the Long Room at Madras, under the jiictures 
of Cornwalhs and Meadows. In the evei.mg, to 
their inexpressible anguish, they s.tvv that the coast 
was wild jungle, without a sign of an inhabitant. 
Death then seemed near and certain, yet Mackay 
slept well, and was awoke by the ship striking. 

The tide falling left the gun-deck almost dry, 
and Mackay and the gunner got down to it. The 
Lascars, coming out of the fore-top, began to search 
among the rubbish for money. Two of them re¬ 
fused to bring Mrs. Breniner down from the cat- 
harpings for less than eight rupees, money to be 
paid on the spot. They then got into the gun¬ 
room, and found three or four cocoa-nuts jammed 
under some timber. The finder divided them 
generously, claiming only the juice, whiSh how-ever 
proved rancid. Thirst was the predominant agony 
now, and Mackay was haunted by thoughts of large 
bowls full of lemonade, and food that could be 
swallowed without chewing. Seeing no prospect 
of getting to land, Mackay resolved to die quietly 
in the wreck—not yet, however, surrendering all 
hope of being saved. No one had died since they 
caught sight of land. In the'afternoon their hopes 
v^ere niised by seeing something like men walking 
on the shore; but though the strongest of Mackay’s 
companions got on the taffrail-rail and waved 
cloths, they took no notice. 'This, however, 
roused six of the stront'esi of the Lasctirs, who got 


six small spars out of the gun-room and, with in¬ 
finite fatigue, launched them into the water. These 
were quite insufficient to support all, but the six 
Lascars towards evening got on them, and at the 
young flood soon gained the be.acli, though there 
was a heavy surf. “We saw them find a-stream 
of fresh water, drtnk deeply, and then he down, as 
if in despair, under the shade of a bank. The next 
morning, to our great delight, they had not been 
destroyed by tigers, and we saw them come again 
and drink.” On the wreck there were still left two 
women, three old men, a middle-aged man (an in¬ 
valid), a lad, and M.ickay. All these were too weak 
and faint even to move a single spar. The young 
and robust had nearly all perished. 

Towards noon, to their frantic joy, the people on 
the wreck saw a large party of natives approach the 
Lascars, and kindle a fire, evidently to dress rice, 
and some came to the water’s edge and waved 
signals to them to venture ashore. Mackay’s 
heart now swelled with hope, and life again seemed 
precious to him. (letting no help from the gunner 
and the .Scrang, who were exh.iusted, he and the 
boy with difficulty got out a spar and made it fast 
with a rope to a piece of floating plank. Mackay 
hesitated for some time to leave Mrs. Bremner, 
now quite helpless, till urged by the boy, and con¬ 
vinced that the natives might leave the place, and 
that he should be still weaker the next day. Once 
on shore he could .send rescue to the poor woman, 
who gave him a rupee at parting, and dismissed 
him with a thousand good wishes for his safety. 
Just as Mackay was recommending himself to the 
Divine protection tlic plank floated away, leaving 
only the square spar, which kept rolling Mackay 
under it, and exhausting him more and more at 
every roll. “ I found,” says the brave man, “ that 
I did not get nearer to the shore, but drifted in a 
direction almost parallel to the beach. Rearing 
th.it I should not be able to hold out much longer, 
I tried every method to keep the spar from turning, 
and at last l.iy alongside it with one h.ind and one 
leg over, while with the other arm. and leg 1 
struggled hard to guide it towards the shore. For 
some time 1 succeeded tolerably well, but all at 
once was overwhelmed with a tremendous sea, 
which broke over me, and tore away the spar. I 
now thought all was over, and, after a short struggle, 
was beginning to sink, when another surf threw 
me right across the spar, which was carried back 
with consider.ible force by the reflux of the sea. I 
w-as almost breathless by the shock, yet I instinc¬ 
tively grasped it with both my arms and legs, and 
was several times rolled round and round along 
with it. 1 was also scratched with the sand and 
shells which the surf had carried back from the 
beach ; but this I considered as a sign that I was 
near the shore, though I could not sec it, which 
ercatlv animated my hopes. One or two more 
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surfs threw ine violently ,on the rocks, and,'to pre* 
vent the .returning surf from carrying me back, I 
laid fait hold of the^ The only clothes I had 
when I left the ship were a. flannel waistcoat, part 
of a shirt, and a pair of trousers. The two first, 
being ragged, I tied in a bundle at my back, to 
prevent their encumbering me, but I lost them in 
the surf. The trousers 1 still had on. finding 
them entangled in the rocks when the surf had re¬ 
treated, I tore them off, and made shift to crawl on 
all-fours, for I could not straighten my back, beyond 
the reach of the surf. Being now perfectly bare, 
I found the wind extremely cold, and therefore 
laid myself down under the lee of a rock, where, 
in a few moments, though 1 observed some of the 
natives coming towards me, I fell asleep.” 

The men who woke Mackay told him he was 
in Ava, only six days’ journey from Chittagong. 
They were compamy’s ryots (peasants), and pro¬ 
mised totake him with them. They then led him 
to the stream, and, as he insisted upon drinking, 
let him fall face forv/ard into it, and there he 
stayed, taking great draughts until he felt more 
revived. 

.Round the natives’ fire Mackay found the six 
Lascars, the boy, the gunner, and the Serang. The 
latter, swimming better than himself, had reached 
the shore first. The joy at seeing them almost 
deranged Mackay’s mind, and the oftener they 
told him how they got on shore, the more be¬ 
wildered he became at their meeting. He waited 
patiently till the rice was boiled and some brought 
him on a leaf, but when he had chewed a grain or 
two he found he could not swallow it. A Hindoo, 
observing Mackay’s distress, dashed some water into 
his face with his hand; this, although it at first 
almost choked him, caused the muscles to expand 


and restored their poww, though he was obliged 
at first to take a'mouthful of water with every 
mouthful of rice. Mackay’s lips and the inside of 
his mouth had blackened and cracked with the ex¬ 
ternal heat and internal fever, and they bled and 
gave him great pain every time he moved hie jaws. 
Then a sweet, deep, refreshingK sleep stole over ^ 
the mind of the rescued man, and he rested till 
the evening. 

When Mackay awoke, his staunch and true 
nature revived also, and he tried, by promises of 
rew.nrd from her, to induce the natives to rescue 
poor Mrs. Bremner.' Some of them promised to 
watch for the high midnight tide, when the wreck 
would drift nearer ; but while they discussed their 
probable spoil, their leader, a warm-hearted roan, 
saved her without stipulating for reward ; and that 
same night the ship, as if its work for good or 
evil was over, parted in two. The bottom stuck 
still to the teeth of the ravening .and greedy rocks, 
and the upper part floated in so near the beach that 
the two remaining men waded through the dan¬ 
gerous surf to the shore. Mackay, in vain impor¬ 
tuning the natives to cook more rice, fell asleep 
again, and at midnight awoke, and found Mrs. 
Bremner and her maid safe on shore. The deepest 
joy was depicted on Mrs. Bremner’s face. 

In the morning the eight Mussuhpan Lascars 
bargained by themselves for future food, and Mrs. 
Bremner agreed to pay eight rupees for four days’ 
rice for the whole European party, till they gained 
strength to reach the nearest village^ tliirty miles 
to the northward. 

Wc have no need to follow Mackay and his 
parly to Chittagong, which, after these prolonged 
and almost incredible sufferings, they eventually 
reached in safety. 


IN HONOUR BOUND. 

BY CHARLES GIBBON, 

AUTHI1R OF “KOKIN GRAY,” “FOR LACK OF GOLD,” KTC. F.TC. 


CHAPTER THE FIFTV-FOURTH, 

A DISCOVERY. 

The Laird looked sh<imefaced, and a little vexed, 
when he found that he was observed; then he 
laughed heartily. 

“ 'Pon my soul, Teenie, yop’re a witch ! ” he ex¬ 
claimed, “and you make a fool of me just as you 
please. Here, take your confounded bairn- he's 
a nuisance.” 

“ No, keep him till 1 dress your hair. He’s very 
happy, and laughing as if he had the best nurse in 
the world.” 

Baby screeched with delight as the Laird tickled 
him, crying, “ Chucky, chucky, chuck—y !’’ and 


uttcied other nonsensical sounds which represent 
baby-language. She combed and brushed his hair, 
drawing back now and again to study the effect of 
her arrangements with the eye of an artist. Finally, 
whilst he still nursed Baby, she drew him to a 
mirror to look at himself. 

“There ! ” she cried proudly, “ isn’t that better?” 

“ Wonderful! ” he exclaimed, putting up one hand „ 
to arrange a curl at the 'side of his head—“ ten years 
knocked off the account. I’d kiss you if my hands 
were released from this bundle.” 

So he placed the bundle in its basket, and he 
took her hands, and touched her brow with hi^ 
lips. He became serious at that moment. 
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“ You haw made me young again, my child; our neighbours' burdens; so I try to think; it is not 
but why aie you so hot and fevwish ?” me, but another fool, who is about to be turned but 

He nOw observed how strange she looked ; there in his old age to leans how to gain a decent living.” 
was a wild restlessness in the eye's and a quivering He spoke gaily enough, but there was a rueful 
of the lips, which at first might have been attri- shadow in his eyes. Then she, with a voice that 
buted to her agitation and doubt as to the recep- was full of pain— 

tion .she was to have, but could not be explained by j “I wish I had*never come back— I wish I had 
these suggestions any longer since they were friends i died by the roadside, and I would have been happy, 
re-united. Her whole frame seemed to be on fire> looking down upon you all." 
and yet she was shivering; that startled him. “ You would have seen us miserable beggars 

‘‘ I don’t know what is the reason—I’m queer,’’ when you were away from us, Teenic.” 



‘‘IIK SBITLED IIIMSULF IN THE .■SAKDI.K.” 


she answered hurriedly, and flying away to the sub- " No. no, you would have been safe and comfort- 
ject which was uppermost in her thoughts—“but able—I went away thinking that Mi-stress Wishart 
wliat about Dalmahoy ? ” would give you the money if she only knew me to 

He gave his shoulders an uncomfortable twist. be out of the road. But I’ve come back and 
“ There’s nothing new about it,’’ he said with a spoiled it all.” 

grin; “there will be letters of horning issued Walter was at the door, and heard her. He un- 

against me soon, I suppose.” derstood cvcrything*now—the idea of self-sacrifice 

“What’s that horning ?’’ which had possessed her, and which he reverenced 

“ Only a summons in the name of Her Majesty none the less that it appeared to him a foolish one, 
the Queen (God bless her); commanding me to pay and he understood the bitterness of heart she ex- 
thc siller forthwith or—get out.’’ perienced in her failure. He knew something of 

“ And you say that as quietly as if it was the ruin the bitterness of failure, and he loved her more 

of somebody else you were talking about ! ’’ she said and more, if that could be. He embraced her 

- .i.'ideringly. tenderly. 

“ Just that ; it’s surprising how easily we can bear “ ^ly poor wific, you must not agitate yourself in 
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this way," he said affectionately; “ you must not 
take ail our'sias upon yourself. Come,.be cheerful, 
Teenie, I have splendid news for you.” 

“ Has the cow calved twins ? ” said the Laird, 
laughing, and yet with a kind of girn in the laugh, 
as if he found it difficult to be cheerful under the 
circumstances. ' 

Walter’s touch revived her, and she looked at him 
for explanation. 

“ Better than that, sir; old Geddies sent for me 
to say that he has determined to resign tlic church 
and all its emoluments to me.” 

“ That’s four or five hundred a year at least,” 
ejaculated Dalmahoyj “ I congratulate you, Wattie 
—and myself, for now I’ll be able to borrow from 
you.” 

“ Will it save Dalmahoywas Tcenic’s question. 

Walter was unable to answer, but the Laird took 
up the matter. 

“ You must get Dalmahoy out of your head, 
Teenie,” he said quite blithely ; “ we’ll manage to j 
live without it. Wattie’s luck will make you 
comfiiitable here, but it can do nothiirg up the 
way.” 

” U nlcss we could obtain a loan on the strengtn 
of this income,” suggested Walter. 

“ Fiddlesticks ! we’ll try nothing of the kind. 
We'll keep what we’ve got, and make the best of 
it. I'm as blithe as a peacock witii a new tail 
spread out, Wattie ; but if I let you sink your good 

fortune in the whirlpool of mine, may 1 be - All 

right, Teenie, 1 was not going to swear.” 

Tetcr Drysdale, upon urgent business, was an¬ 
nounced by 4ilie. The old butler entered eagerly. 

“ You bade me bring any letters direct alter you, 
sir, and as you were anxious, 1 came on with this 
myself.” 

The Laird read the letter, and quietly refolded it. 

“ It’s all over, Wattie; I have humbled myself 
and asked this scoundrel for time to pay. He re¬ 
fuses—says he is pressed for money himself, and 
that the debt is so long owing, I ought to be ready 
to sedeem it now. So up go the bills for the sale. 
Now then, gentlemen, here’s a fine iiroperty, and 
an ass of an old man—going, going -gone ! ” 

CHAPTER THE FIKTV-EIFTH. 

WAl.TEK’S IRIAI.. 

Dalmahoy spoke with a sort of forced levity, but 
he displ.iyed much more^agitation than his son had 
ever witnessed in his manner before. 

“ It will be fine fun for our neighbours, and they 
will show marvellous wisdom in descanting on my 
ruin,” be went on with a half-bitter, half-humorous 
grin ; “ throughout the nine d.ays’ wonder you will 
hear them crying, ‘ Serve him right—what a scamp 
h" was in his young days 1—what a wastrail” and so 
on, and so on. The worst of it—or the best of it. 


I am not sure which-^is, that it’s all true. Well, 
sowing wild oats was very nice—for me—and I 
won’t say a word about that; but they produce a 
confoundedly nasty crop for those who come after 
me, and that’s disagreeable tq think about. Good¬ 
bye-come over this evening if you can ; 1 would 
like to have a chat with you, and ask your advice 
about the arrangement of things for the sale. 1 
must huiTy off now to write some letters, and to 
meet the architect, who is to show me a plan for 
the improvement of the steadings on the estate. 1 
don’t think it will all go; but we’ll see. Where’s 
Teenie ?” 

She had become very quiet; she heard every 
word that was said, but she was bending over 
Baby’s basket, pretending to be deeply occupied, 
although healthy and ignorant little Hugh was .fast 
asleep. The crisis had come at last, and her pulses 
were beating wildly; the pitiless words of Dame 
Wisliart were ringing in her ears, making them 
burn with pain and shame ; and the thought that 
she alone was accountable for all this misfortune— 
that but for her there would have been no difficulty 
in arranging the Laird’s affaii's—maddened her. 
There was no news of Skipper Dan yet. 

She rose up when Dalmahoy asked for her, and 
he took her hands kindly. 

“ You are very feverish, my child ; you must take 
care of yourself for all bur sakes—God bless you— 
good-bye.” 

“ Good - bye,” she answered with a curiously 
trembling voice, and suddenly she put her arms 
round his neck, kissed him, and ran out of the 
room. 

“Thai’s fine, Teenie ; come back and do it again,” 
lie cried quite gaily; adding with much satis- 
j faction, “ On my soul, Wattie, I foe) the better 

I of it.” 

Every sympathetic word or look supplies an 
appreciable quantity of nerve-force, and helps a 
mnn more than pounds of money. It is so much 
courage, and therefore so much strength, to a man 
with the least sincerity in his nature. That was the 
Laird’s experience at this moment. 

Walter accompanied him to the gate, where his 
horse was tied. As he was putting his foot in the 
stirrup— 

‘•■fhere was a time, W.iHie, when I might have 
been giumbling at you for this ; but I see now it’s 
my own fault and my own ill-luck. You were right 
to marry Teenie; she's a fine creature, and I'm 
fond ofher. Be good to her, and she’ll make yon 
happy. As for me, I liave been selfish, therefore a 
fool, and 1 am punished.” 

“ I too have been selfish and thoughtless—which 
IS Ihe worse sin ?” muttered Walter. 

“ I don’t know, and it doesn’t matter,” was the 
answer as he settled hiipsclf in the saddle ; “ j^iit 
next time you preach, take tJiat text about bcim^ 
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sure your sins will find you out—is it a text or a 
tract? My sins have found me out at any rate, or 
rather they have caught me at home, and they 
are using the lash without mercy. I’ll tell you a 
secret—but don’t be too hard on me, Wattie: we 
are none of us pretty under the microscope, and 
poverty is about the most unsparing microscope I 
ever heard tell of. That fellow, Geordie Methven, 
was my son, and there he has left a million which 
nobody is like to get the least good of, and here am 
1, his father, about to be made a beggar for want of 
a few thousands. It’s hard lines, take it how you 
will. Good-bye—take care of Teenic—she’s not 
well.” 

He rode away without giving Walter time for 
reply. The revelation was startling enough, but 
scarcely so startling as it would have been had not 
Walter, at various periods, heard faint rumours of 
the paternity of George Methven. The case did 
seem a hard one, and, minister though he was, 
he pitied rather than blamed his father. At the 
same time he cxpiiicnced .a sharp ))ang at the 
thought that Methven should have been callable of 
amassing wealth which would have relieved their 
fuller of all trouble, whilst he seemed to be scarcely 
capable of struggling above poverty. 

He pulled himself up at that ; he had adopted a 
career which was full of nossibilities for serving 
others ; he was bound in Tionour to accept Ull its 
responsibilities and difficulties with brave steadiness 
of heart, and he would do so—please God. 

A quiet nature, full of devotion to religion, and to 
the practical expression of it by helping all so far 
as in him lay, by blaming none—that w.is Walter, 
lie was c.apable of pitying the most atrocious 
criminal; he was so conscious of weakness in him¬ 
self that he was sorry for the errors of others, and | 
whilst he condemned the sms, he was merciful to 
the sinners. Always he argued, “ Under the same 
circumstances, I might have acted like them.’’ And 
so he was kind, gentle, and helpful to the baek- 
slidcr, because he pitied and sympathised with him 
or her. 

He attended the funerals of Red S.indy, Buckie 
Willie, and of other unfortunate fishers who had 
perished in the recent storm, and whose bodies h.id 
been recovered from the sea. The entire male 
population of Kowanden p.iid the last mark of 
respect to their dead comrades ; the women kept 
indoors, as, according to custom, they were not per¬ 
mitted to jjroceod to the churchyard. 

From {he top of the lull the procession looked 
like a long dark line curving to the bends of the 
road, and moving with slow solemnity up the hill 
towards the church. Most of the men were dressed 
in bl.ick suits, all in black coats. The coffins weie 
eiinvcycd in carts the-greater part of the way ; but 
I'^bcn near the church they were taken upon the 
.-liouhlers of stalwart fishermen, the carts drawing 


to one side, to permit the procession to pass. AH 
spoke in undertones, as if they were afraid of dis¬ 
turbing the repose of the dead. The conversation 
generally related to the deceased friends; th«r 
many good and kindly qualities were affectionately 
remembered; aU their faults were forgotten. But 
there were also occasional references to the state' of 
the weather and the prospects of the next night’s 
fishing. 

It was a bleak day ; there had been rain, the 
grass was heavily wet; and the “Razor” was blow¬ 
ing keenly over the land, compelling the mourners 
to put up their hands to their hats, tossing their 
hair, and flapping the tails of their coats. 

Tlierc were a number of gigs and other vehicles 
following in the wake of the procession—farmers, 
e-xtensivc fish-curers, and others, from Kingshaven, 
amongst whom was the provost, five proprietors 
who had to attend a meeting of heritors, and Mr. 
Forsyth, banker, lawyer, and factor to Sir James 
Scott, the patron of Rowanden Kirk. Mr. For¬ 
syth had boon summoned by the old minister, Mr. 
Geddics, in regard to the latter’s proposed rcsig- 
n.ition. 

The bu.i..l over, the fishers returned to the 
village, and enjoyed a holiday. There was mourn¬ 
ing for a little while, and many regrets for those 
1 who were lost. But work must be done ; the 
mourning was soon over; women gathered bait 
and men went out to ftie fishing just as usual— 
laughed and made merry when tlicy were in luck, 
and grumbled when they were out of it. There is a 
merciful buoyancy in human nature, and ordinary 
sorrow, as well as ordinary joy, only touches the 
heart and is gone. 

Walter had several unpleasant experiences to en¬ 
dure this day, and he had need of all his patience. 
He had to listen to some severe reflections upon 
himself—he could bear that; but he had also to 
listen to disagreeable reflections upon his wife, 
offered to him in the form of Condolence, and that 
lie could not bear. To the surprise of everybody, 
he defended Teenic with a vehemence which he 
had not previously displayed out of the pulpit. He 
would not permit one word to be said in her dis¬ 
praise ; they might say what they pleased about 
himself, and lie w.is mute; but touch her name, and 
he was up in arms, fierce as a raging lion. 

Mr. Pettigrew, with his partiality for unpleasant 
truths (and possibly with some recollection of the 
w.i) in which the young minister had snubbed him 
on various occasions), was the first to hint that, as 
an cider, he could not possibly give his sanction to 
the appointment of Mr. Burnett as the successor 
of the much-rcspected Mr. Geddics, until certain 
scandals connected with his household were in- 
vcstig.rtcd by the presbytery, and satisfactorily 
explained to them. 

Walter writhed under this vulgar publicity of his 
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household troubles, and his first impulse was to 
refuse the appointment altogether ; but that would 
be to cast a doubt upon his faith in Tcenie.and so 
he said quietly that he would not permit Mr. Petti¬ 
grew, or any one else, to interfere with his private 
affairs. It was torture to him to speak in this way, 
for he felt how weak it was without explanations, 
which he could not give eyen to friends, and which 
he would not give in the presence of such a man as 
Pettigrew. Then again came the thought to turn 
away at once from the thankless task he had under¬ 
taken ; and that suggestion was met by the resolve 
to hold his place, even for her sake, and to defend 
her honour by showing his own faith in her. But 
it is easier to spoil a good impression than to erase 
a bad one, and he had much to endure for day^ 
afterwards. People looked at him askance, whis¬ 
pered about his affairs, pitied him; and a few 
members of his congregation (those who had de¬ 
clared he was not “ sound ” after his defence of the 
poor woman who had been charged with selling 
sweeties on the Sabbath) openly expressed their 


disapproval of Mrs. Burnett’s conduct, and of the 
minister’s in defending her. 

It was hard to bear, but he did not flinch oi 
falter. His chief anxiety was to keep the scandal 
from Teenie’s ears ; and in this desire he was suc¬ 
cessful, but the source of his success was a sad 
one. 

On reaching home after the harassing work of 
the day, Ailie told him that Tecnic had gone to 
Craigburn. 

“To Craigburn—what for ?” he excl.timed. 

“ I canna say, but she got Drysdale to take her 
in the gig.” 

“ Did my father know ?” 

“ He was away before she started.” 

Walter had no difficulty in guessing the object 
of her journey ; and, worn out by the events and 
discussions of the forenoon, he felt irritated with 
her for going to see his aunt without consulting 
him. Frowning, he put on his hat again, took his 
staff, and went out to meet her. 

END OF CIIAFTEK THE FlFTY-FlPnl. 


A CHAT ON COMMON STAIRS. 



IN an iron-grey street hard by the Edin¬ 
burgh College, 1 once had lodgings 
on, or rather off, a common stair. 
The bed in which I slept was the 
one «in which the English opium- 
eater died. My sitting-room had 
been his; and when I called to mind 
that he had written his musically- 
stately prose on the table upon 
which 1 scribbled, I could not help considering 
myself an interloper there. The relics he had 
left were interesting rather than magnificent: 
a worn-out little brush, with which he swept up 
his hearth, and a hat which must have been 
wreathed, so to speak, with the recollections of 
many a histrum of his life—a hat that ought to have 
been venerable, but that unfortunately did not ap¬ 
pear so to all to whom it was proudly exhibited. 
The opium-eater’s tastes in costume were latterly, 
perhaps always, eccentric. At any rate, the grey¬ 
haired Phillis who waited upon me in those Edin¬ 
burgh chambers informed me that he could rarely 
bring his mind to order clothes, and never to pur¬ 
chase a whole suit at once : now a coat, now a 
waistcoat, and anon a pair of pantaloons —disjecta 
membra —she was sent forth to buy for her literary 
lodger. Once he desired her to procure him a 
pepper-and-salt coat, lined with red. In his latest 
years, her “bonnie wee gentleman,” as Phillis 
called him, used to lean upon her arm when he took 
his walks abroad. When be had been coaxed into 


dining out, she escorted him to his host’s door, to 
make sure of his keeping his appointment, and 
called again in the evening to “convoy” him home. 
At other times he hired a trap, and look Phillis and 
her niece out into the country to dine. He also 
took them, or rather went with them as paymaster, 
to the theatre, and was not in the least disconcerted 
by the remarks which were passed on his odd dress 
and queer companions. More than once Phillis 
had found him in a state of rcvene, and also of 
combustion, his head-propping papers being alight 
—had come into his room just in time to save him. 
An irreverent friend of mine, having been informed 
of this fact, exclaimed fervently— 

“ Thank goodness I’m not a genius ! Just fancy 
the servant bringing in a pail of water like a coal¬ 
scuttle, to stand ready to put you out the next 
time you caught fire ! ” 

Although a writer on political economy, it is well 
known that De Quincey had peculiarities of private 
economics. In “ The Book-hunter,” if I remember 
rightly, a story is told of his having tried to pawn a 
fifty-pound note for five shillings. He was not 
troubled, 1 think, with many fifty-pound notes in his 
old age ; but Phillis told me that some of his few 
onc-poimd notes he gave away to pensioners, when 
he had carefully brushed and smoothed the dirty, 
greasy, crumpled billets. Sovereigns and shillings 
he likewise gave away, when he had scoured them 
as if they had been dirty sheep. 

That Lothian Street common stair is the first I 
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ever mourited in Scotland ; but I li.ive been up 
many a Scotch one since. Some weird stories are 
told of the Edinburgh common stairs. There is 
one in the Lawnmarket on whichf, jn the small 
hours, may be heard the fall of an invisible, in¬ 
tangible foot, ceaselessly going up and down, with 
solemn slowness.* And then there is the stair at 
whose foot lay poor liegbie, the robbed bank- 
porter, stabbed with a bread-knife, on whom the 
little lassie, running out to fill her kettle at the 
well, trod and stumbled in the winter dusk. And 
many another such-hke talc might very probably be 
told, with truth, of stairs which have no recorded 
history. 

'J'he okl common stairs, however, arc invitingly 
curious places to explore. Edinburghers are very 
fond of talking about their New Town. No doubt it 
is well enough in its way, but really it is nothing 
very wonderful/cr se. For interest, commend me 
to the filthy Old Town. I have been in some of the 
worst slums of London, but the Edinburgh Canon- 
gate and Cowgatc distance them in dirt. On the 
other hand, London “ rookeries ” cannot compete 
with those of Edinbtirgh m picturesque appearance 
and historical associ.ilion. 

In spite of its smells, which rival in malodorous 
multitude the odours of Cologne, the Canongate was 
a favourite lounge of mine in my Edinburgh days. 
The Netherbow is a fit vestibule to it; the well, 
girt with b.ire-footed, “ mutched ” and besinutched, 
short-pettico.ated gossips ; John Knox’s house, with 
its fore-stairs, projecting floors, quaint blinking 
windows, big and little, ancient inscriptions, and the 
Reformer, in his miniature pulpit. John Knox, with 
his “LVPE God AIIVFE AT. ANn yi-NYCHTliOVR-AS- 
yr-SKLK” looks down in stonil)-speaking silence on 
a strange congregation now-.a-days. Broad-shoul¬ 
dered, higli-rlicckboned men, with blue bonnets 
pulled down on their ears, loll about, scenting the 
air with rank tobacco and fiery whisky, and 
scowling at the policeman who threads the loafing 
throngs. .Short-skirted girlsin brown-holland jackets, 
with bare, grease-plastered hair, patrol in couples, 
tranquilly knitting. Lean, harsh-featured, dirty- 
fleshed women, in skimp rags .as dirty, cluster 
round barrow-woincn to match, and chaffer over 
strong-scented fi.sh. Not here does the buxom 
Newhaven fishwife, with snowy mutch, well turned 
and shod and stockinged leg, good-natured bronzed 
face, clear eye, brazenly over-pricing, silverily- 
wheedling, liquidly “ Caller-ou ’’-chanting tongue, 
blue gown and striped petticoat, ply her trade. 
More rags dangle wet, but not washed, fsom the 
rake-like clothes-frames, and their rope-rigging, 
which project, flat above flat, from the many- 
windowed “ lands.” Foul-mouthed in two senses 
is the head of each cramped and crowded “close” 
■and “ wynd.” And as is the Netherbow, so is the 
Canongate, Edinburgh’s court-suburb of old. 
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Here is an inscription which may still be read 
upon* its walls: “Miserere mei, Domine: A 
PECCATO, PRORRO, EtEBITO, ET MORTE SUBITA, 
LtBERA ME.” There seems to be a “prophetic 
strain ” in the old lettering in the midst of so 
much poverty, unbridled passion, and its conse¬ 
quence's. 

On a common stair in a street off the Canongate, 
Smollett lived for a time, picking up character ac¬ 
cording to his woht ; but in his days the locality 
was still a far more “ respectable ” quarter of the 
town than it is now. In the same street with 
Smollett lived Lord Monkeys-with-their-tails-worn- 
down Monboddo. In Moray House, Cromwell 
lodged, and from its balcony the Marchioness of 
Argyll spat upon Montrose. The Heart of Mid¬ 
lothian has vanished, but the Canongate Tolbooih 
still stands, or did stand very recently, projecting 
its fryingpan-like dial, as if to warm the dreary¬ 
looking house over the way, which once was the 
Duchess of Gordon’s. In the Canongate grave¬ 
yard lie Robert Ferguson and Adam Smith, who 
lived hard by, and used, according to Dr. Robert 
Chambers, to rob his own sugar-basin when his 
domineering house-keeper’s back was turned. Gay 
has been at Queensberry House, which the notorious 
“ old Q. ” found so dull that he dismantled it. 
In the White Horse Inn, Boswell found Johnson 
growling at the waiter for presuming to make sugar- 
tongs of his grubby fingers. At the foot of the 
Canongate a line of stones let in across the road 
marks off the Sanctuary of Holyrood, within 
which many men of many manners have sought 
refuge. 

It was an old not-up-to-time charwoman, how¬ 
ever, of whom I was in search when I first explored 
a Canongate common stair. I knew her name, but 
that, like her stair, was a common one ; the number 
of her “ land" I also knew, but such numbers 
seemed to be scattered about very much at random 
in the Canongate ; I had further been informed that 
a pawnbroker tenanted the first floor of the lofty 
land m which she lived, much nearer to the stars ; 
but although other forms of relationship may be 
cold in Canongate, it abounds in omnirccipient 
“ uncles.” 

Accordingly, up and down I had to wander 
through crowds of ragged, dirty, depressed, or 
fiercely-wrangling people, clustered in doorways, 
languidly strolling, or squatting frog-like in the 
street, beneath a dreary array of old clothes hung 
out to dry, drooping like very unvenerable tattered 
banners in the air, whose sickly malodours a hot 
August sun brought out in almost overpowering 
potency. At length, by good luck, I found the 
stair 1 wanted—a lantern staircase, bulging from 
the building like a huge lanky candle-box. The 
doorway was blocked with little children, who 
seemed never to have been washed since they 
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opened their sullenly defiant eyes on the filthy sec¬ 
tion of the world into which they had been tom. 
They squatted sturdily in serried rows, making no 
attempt to move. I had to stride over their heads 
to mount the mud-caked steps. On the’ first flat 
there were brass plates upon the floors, but above 
that there could be no mistake that the tenants were 
of the poorest of' the poor. Flight after flight of 
stairs I panted up, until I reached the topmost 
landing—a passage bare of everything but dirt, but 
light in comparison with some of thp dungeon-like 
corridors I had passed. 

On the floor sat a girl cuddling a b.iby. I asked 
her at which door I must knock for my old woman, 
whereupon she nodded impartially, one after the 
other, at all-over and over again—with a good- 
natured but idiotic smile. In one room I found 
a mite of a child, who could not speak pl.iinly, left in 
charge of two tinier babes. In another dark room 
lay a bristly-bearded man “ sleeping off the drink.” 
In a third a poor girl, bearing the hectic finger¬ 
marks of consumption on her pinched cheeks, w'as 
spitting blood—“ nursed ” by an old hag who was 
swearing at her. In a fourth den a grey-haired 
cobbler teas bristling and waxing his shoemaking 
thread. 

At last 1 found my old woman, acting as “howdie” 
to her married daughter who had recently been 
confined. 

The young mother, on whose breast lay the little 
red-headed new-comer, seemed to think it the 
most natural thing in the world that I should 
be naked into the room, and invited to drink her 
health and the baby’s in a glass of whisky, the 
bottle being brought from under the bed. Four 
other bairns—fortunately just about to be packed 
off to the Queen’s Park—were staring at their new 
brother or sister. 

'When the father returned to his onc-roomed home 
in the evening, I wonder whether he considered 
himself a very blessed man on finding another shaft 
in his full quiver. Every drop of water the family 
used had to be brought up all those flights of stairs. 
The young mother had been toiling up them with 
bucketfuls upon her head only the day before. 


To those who h.ave lived long on the Continent 
there is nothing strange in “ flat ” house-keeping ; 
the system is being adopted in fashionable quarters 
of London, and in unfashionable London it has 
long been in vogue, in fact though not in name ; 
but to most Englishmen, on a first visit to Edin¬ 
burgh, it has been a novelty to iiote fishmongers’, 
spirit-sellers’, fruiterers’, butchers’, and bakers’ 
shops down in the basement, with piles of private 
flats above—crushing them down, as it were, into 
still greater obscunly —and the door swinging 
open and closing so mysteriously, no porter ap¬ 
pearing, between its many-handled and many- 
platcd jambs. 

But there are common stairs that h.ave no doors, 
or doors which arc seldom closed, and these are 
not so pleasant. To say nothing of other annoy¬ 
ances, It is not exactly agreeable, on your way to 
or from your home, to be tripped up by a warm, 
growling bundle of something, and to find that a 
drunken man—drowsily indignant at being dis¬ 
turbed—has made his bed upon your common 
stair. 

On the whole, I most decidedly prefer the “ self- 
contained” system of house-keeping. Let people 
say what they like, it is far more difficult to avoid, 
willy nilly, making acquaintance, or getting into 
quarrels, either personally or by servant-proxy, with 
vertical neighbours you pass on a stair, than with 
lateral neighbours you pass in a si reel. In Glasgow 
1 had my most disagiecable experience of the 
vertical system. .Slumbering on a second flat, I 
dreamt that 1 heard the voice of many waters. 
Waking up, with my little household, in a very 
damp condition, 1 found th.at water was cascading 
down the common staircase, rushing under my 
fronl-door, swirling about the floors, and rapidly- 
distilling in very dirty dew through the ceilings, a 
portion of which giving way, my snug little kingdom 
up two flights of stairs was deluged with a most 
unsavoury shower-bath of muddy water, sodden 
laths, cow’s hair, and plaster. 

The vertie.al neighbours next above me had, 
considerately, gone to bed leaving their water-t.ip 
running. Kicuaud Rowe. 


NATURE’S 

N the yc.ar 170 :. the cclcbnated Dutch 
•■'V ttw zoologist, Lcuwenhock, on examining 
microscopically the refuse of a gutter 
w house-to.p, discovered the first 

^ curious animalcules, the history 

of which it is our purpose very briefly 
* in the present paper to trace. The 
attention of the naturalist had been drawn to 


WONDER.S. 

the red colour .and appe.irance of the rain-water 
which had collected in the gutter, and seized 
with the laudable curiosity to investigate the cause 
of this phenomenon, he placed a drop of this water 
under the object-glass of his microscope; /inti 
then he tells us that he saw di‘’porting themsclve; 
in the water an immense number of animalcules, 
“The largest of these,” writes Leiiwenhock. “viewed 
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through the microscope, did not appear bigger 
than a large grain of sand to the naked eye ; the 
size of the others was gradually less and less ; they 
were, for the most jiart, of a round shape, and in 
the green ones the miiMle part of their bodies was 
of a yellowish colot.. He further describes in 
comparatively minute detail the structure of these 
little creatures ; the chief points in his description 
of their external characters being “ certain short 
and slender organs or limbs, which were protruded 
a little way out of their bodies, by means of which 
they caused a kind of circul.ir motion and current 
in the water.” Then I.euwenhock also saw the 
animalcules at rest, and observed th.at they fixed 
themselves to the glass by means of a short stalk 
or “ tail.” 

Such was the account given by this acute ob¬ 
server of the first “ wheel-.animalcule” that had 
found its way to human observation and research ; 
and to the form thus discovered, the name of 
Rotifer vulgaris was given. Leuwenhoek, at a 
later period, also discovered another form of 
wheel-animalcule, the Meliurta; and’ his con¬ 
temporaries and successors added greatly to the 
number of different kinds or species, without, how¬ 
ever, making any effort to correctly determine their 
relations and affinities with other animalcules. 

This latter task, first begun by Ehrenbcrg, has of 
late years been very fully completed, and we now 
know sufficient of their history to distinctly sepa¬ 
rate out the wheel-animalcules from among all 
other minute organisms, and to assign to them a 
definite place in the great scries of animal forms. 

The Rotifera, or wheel-animalcules, then, arc in¬ 
habitants of .all our fresh-water ponds and pools, 
and are also found in the refuse of gutters, and in 
most other situ.alions where water collects and 
..tends to bcconrc stagnant. Regarding the external 
• characters by which they are distinguished, we 
note first in order of importance the possession, 
at the anterior portion of the body, of a eiirious 
disc, furnished with minute, vibratile, eye-lash- 
likc filaments, known as “ cilia.” The motion of 
these cilia gives to the disc the appearance of a 
revolving wheel; and to watch these animalcules 
rushing through the miniature sea in which they 
are contained, apparently propelled by this front 
paddle-wheel, affords one of the most curious and j 
interesting sights which the microscope discloses ' 
to the ordinary observer. 

But it must, at the outset, be remarked that the 
appearance of this revolving “ whccl,”.from which 
the class derives its name, is only illusory. The 
observer, w.atching these .animalcules in motion, 
would firmly believe that the wheel-hke disc borne 
"on the head or front portion of tlie animalcule’s 
'body*actually revolves. Such, however, is not the 
c.aso. 

'I'he illusion or impression is always produced by 


the motion of the minute filaments, or cilia, with 
which the disc is fringed. These filaments, moving 
rapidly in succession, give the appearance of the 
revolving wheel. The disc itself is therefore fixed, 
and it is the cilia that move. This action has 
been compared to the rising and falling of the 
waves on the shore, where the waves seem to be 
continuously moving forward, whereas they only 
rise and f.dl in succession. And the s.iiuc appear¬ 
ance or illusion is seen on looking at a field of 
full-grown corn or wheat, set in motion by the 
summer breezes. The observer would imagine 
that regular waves were passing across the field, 
whereas the undulating motion is produced simply 
by the bending of the individual and fixed stalks of 
grain. 

The older observers, however, fully believed in 
the actual motion of the wheel-discs of the Rotifera; 
but better niicroscoiics, with higher powers, and the 
close study of the.se animalcules, have shown us 
the error of the earlier naturalists, and confirmed 
us in the true explanation of the cause of motion 
in these forms. 

The presence of the wheel-disc, with its mo\ing 
cilia or filaments, thus forms the chief feature which 
distinguishes the Rotifera from their numerous 
neighbours. But in addition to this first charactcl i 
the possession of a distinct structure, exhibiting 
peculiar points of interest, constitutes a no less 
efficient mode of recognising them. And lastly, 
certain extraordinaiy features connected with the 
suspension of their vitality must also be noticed, 
as tending to form a life-history among the most 
remarkable that the study of modern zoology has 
disclosed. 

In habits and conformation, the whcel-.animal- 
cules may either be fixed or free-swimming or¬ 
ganisms. By far the gre.ater number of the Rotifera 
bi long to the free-swimming group ; and curiously 
enough, as if in compliment to the so-called 
“ weaker sex,” the females attain a much gre.ater 
size and development in this class. The males 
arc generally small .and diminutive as compared 
with their female neighbours, and in many points 
of structure the males evince a decided inferiority 
to the opposite sex. 

In size Rotifera are .ill minute,'although they 
attain dimensions which seem large when com¬ 
pared with the gencr.ality of their animalcular 
neighbours. The largest Rotifera measure about 
onc-thirty-sixth part of .in inch in length, but many 
of them do not exceed the hundredth part of an 
inch. 

The mlernal economy of the wheel-animalcules 
has been alre.ady remarked to evince a high degree 
of organisation. Thus we find that the mouth 
opens at the lower aspect of the ciliated “ wheel- 
organ,” and within the throat wc generally observe 
a coin’plic.ited apparatus of “jaws,” suited for the 
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trituration and.mastication of food. Then, in addi¬ 
tion, we find a definite stomach-sac, intestine, and 
digestive glands, constituting a perfect system for 
the assimilation of food. 

We have no knowledge of any distinct heart and 
system of blood-vessels in the Rotifera, but a very 
peculiar arrangement of vessels exists, to which the 
name of the “ water-vascular ” system has been 
given. 

This system, concerning the nature of which 
naturalists arc still in doubt, consists of two tubes 
that open from a contractile, bladder-like sac at 
the posterior extremity of the body, and then run 
forwards, one along each side of the body, to the 
anterior part of the animalcule. Each tube bears 
a number of pear-shaped sacs, in the interior of 
which cilia are contained. 

The contractile sac from which these tubes take 
origin, is seen to contract and expand in a regular 
manner, as if employed in the propulsion of some 
fluid throughout the system.of tubes. Some autho¬ 
rities favour the view that this system represents 
an excretory apparatus, serving like the respiratory 
or breathing-system, to excrete part of the waste 
materials from the body. And although eminent 
authorities differ from the above view, it nevertheless 
appears to be that which obtains most support 
from the actual investigation of these forms. 

A large mass of nervous matter placed towards 
the wheel-organ, constitutes the nervous centre 
of the Rotifera, and associated with this centre a 
pigment spot, or “eye,” is found. It is worthy of 
remark that the nervous mass of the Rotifera is 
said to be proportionally larger, when compared 
with the size of the body, than the brain and nervous 
system of the higher animals. 

Then, lastly, we must observe the high develop¬ 
ment of the muscles of the body, and the so-called 
“ foot-organ.” This latter consists of a pair of 
forcep-like pincers situated at the posterior extre¬ 
mity of the body, and by means of which the free- 
swimming animalcules can fix themselves at will. 
In some, a suctorial organ appears to replace the 
pincer-like foot; whilst in the fixed Rotifers a per¬ 
manent root-like process secures the animalcule to 
any fixed object. In some forms a shelly covering 
protects the body. And as to the functions of the 
wheel-organ, these are two-fold in nature. The 
first use of the ciliary movements is obviously that 
of locoaitttion in the free-swimming forms. But 
in all Rotifera, whether locomotive or fixed, the 
currents excited in the water subserve the im¬ 
portant function of nutrition, in that particles of 
nutrient matter are thereby swept into the mouth, 
and thus brought within reach of the digestive 
system. 

We thus sec that within a body of so minute 
dimensions as those of an ordinary Rotifer, a won- 
ilious complexity of organisation maybe contained. 


But a more wonderful part of the history of these 
animalcules yet remains to be told. And this last 
recital bears a very remarkable aspect when we 
particularly keep in mind the intricately delicate 
structure of their bodies, and the general com¬ 
plexity of their frame. 

These latter remarks have reference to the pecu¬ 
liar faculty possessed by the Rotifera, in virtue of 
which they may exist in a dried, mummified state 
for considerable periods of time, and yet be restored, 
by the addition of a little moisture, to all their 
wonted vigour and pristine vitality. 

Thus they may be dried up by the heat of the 
summer sun from the pools in which they reside. 
They may be blown about as mere dried dust- 
specks by the summer winds, and in this condition 
they may persist for months, or even years ! ^'^•t 
upon being simply moistened with a drop of water, 
the mummified Rotifers immediately resume all the 
functions of their life. The wheel-discs begin once 
more their illusory rotations, the little food-particles 
are again swept into the mouth, the systems of the 
body again begin operating as of old, and the cur¬ 
rent of life flows on as energetically as before, and 
as if no serious suspension of its functions had 
taken place. 

Leuwenhoek himself was aware of this peculiar 
faculty, for he tells us of experiments he made, in 
which several of these Rotifera were resuscitated, 
after having been dried up and 'shrivelled, .so 
strongly indeed that “ one could see the wrinkles 
in them.” * 

Professor Owen tells us of an animalcule having 
been resuscitated after four years’ desiccation ; 
and Dr. Carpenter possessed two Rotifers which 
had been desiccated and recovered six times in 
succession. 

In what condition was the life of these animal¬ 
cules ? we may lastly inquire. We know that life 
was still present, since they could be revived, and 
because no human skill can revitalise a dead anim.il 
or plant. Hence we assume in the case of the Roti- 
\fera, and in the case of the dried-up seeds of plants, 
I that life is present in a “dormant” or “potential 
state—its functions suspended, it is true, but only 
wanting the necessary conditions to be at once set 
in operation, and to manifest their vital activity as 
before. 

We must distinguish, however, between “re¬ 
viving” and “ revitalising.” We cannot revitaiue; 
we may only revive. Revitalisation is the bringing 
back of life which has departed; reviving is the 
restoring or awakening of life which has merely 
been suspended—as in the case of the half-drowned 
man, or as in the parched Rotifer —with this im 
portant difference, however, that in the case o 
humanity we pull the subject out of the water 
whilst in the Rotifer we once again immerse it.'.. 

ANDRF.W WtU'Oi.'. 



' ECRMBER’S stars stirred frostily, when first 
“lier laughing words 

Won him, another prisoner! and coloured 
all his dreams. 


The buds were breaking through the bark, nest- 
buikling were the birds. 

When next her voice ran lightly o’er a dozen 
Bierr) themes. 
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As grew the leaves so grew his trust; yet she was 
hard to reach ; 

As higher spread the summer arch, so farther 
stretched his aim. 

She should be his ! Yet, apt enough in all that 
Love can teach, • 

He speech had none when Hope cried, “ Come ; 
the happy guerdon claim.” 

To-night he sh.ares her neighbourhood—alas 1 the 
crowded dance ; 

No nearer than the stranger he who would be 
closer far, 

Until they walk apart, and talk, encouraged by a 
glance, 

Glows, warm with wedded feeling, to mu^ic 
without jar. 

Long gusts of soothing melody steal through the 
fan-like palms. 

And tremble in the myrtle twigs and float among 
the flowers, 


As these he bends, proud mendicant! beseeching 
precious alms— 

The sovereign right to call her his through all the 
coming hours. 

Now she is won! A searching look, and sharp 
suspense is slain; 

He treads the threshold of his fate, and weighs 
the quiet days 

That lie beyond ; no longer his the half-delicious 
pain. 

The doubting joy of one who winds through 
Love’s perplexing maze. 

The sense may fail in whispered words that break 
upon her lips ; 

The fountain of her happy thoughts in speech 
refuse to flow; 

He never heeds ; so true the touch of those white 
finger-tips! 

In eyes he reads the ready “Yes,” though lips 
half murmur, “ No.” ByroS WEliIiF.R. 



A STROKE OF FATE 

CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


pAS.SIONATELY spoken 
words, that sound strange 
from the quiet Anna! They 
arc in German, and De Mont- 
brison does not understand 
them, but their emphasis 
strikes him with surprise. He 
leans forward inquiringly. 

“Do you know,” he says, “that you 
addressed me in your own tongue, which 
sounds very soft and sweet from your lips, 
but which I do not comprehend ? I notice 
that you relapse into German whenever 
deep emotion is aroused within you. Tell me, in 
my own language, what you said.” 


street. Very quiet, very plcrurcsque. Gable-end- 
without number, a queer carved doorway, small ir¬ 
regular windows—these are the charafteristics of 
Anna’s home, remarked at a glance by casual 
observers. The basement storey is divided into two 
large shops, in the windows of which arc displayed 
a choice collection of Christmas gifts. 

As she toils up the broad oak staircase, a sound 
of many voices falls on Anna’s ear, and the clock 
on the landing strikes six—the hour fixed for the 
souper. 

“ We are late, monsieur,” she says. “ Will you 
hurry into the salon, and announce my speedy ap¬ 
pearance ? ” 

In a few minutes De Montbrison enters the 


“ 1 wished that you had never come to Germany 
—never been a prisoner, that is—never known what 
you call the “disaster” of Sedan. You are right, 
monsieur. I am sorry—bitterly sorry—for your 
misfortunes. I do pity your position here, and I 
earnestly admire your gallant struggle to sustain Its 
troubles manfully. I wish you back, monsieur, in 
the land which is dear to you. With all my heart, 
I wish you happily restored to the friends whom 
you love—who, doubtless, love you very tenderly.’ 

Anna’s hand trembles on the Frenchman’s arm. 
As she enters, with De Montbrison, the lighted 
town, the glare of the street-lamps falls upon her 
pale, troubled face. She turns persistently from 
her companion’s gaze. 

General yon Fehrenstein’s residence is reached at 
last : a tall quaint house, standing in a quaiijt old 


room occupied by his host and hostess, with their 
guests. There is a buzz of c.ager, anxious convers.i- 
tion, as he opens the door, but his entrance is the 
sign for instant silence. The prospects of Paris, 
doubtless, were under discussion. 

De Montbrison is greeted by his host, a grave, 
stern-looking gentleman, whose manner is dignified 
and kindly. Then he turns to salute his hostess, a 
pale, sickly, middle-aged lady, stretched at ease on 
an invalid sofa. 

Embarrassing silence reigns. The Frenchman 
colours hotly. “I am afraid,”he says, “that I in¬ 
terrupt agreeable conversation. Don’t let my pre¬ 
sence, gentlemen, be any restraint on your mirth.” 

Then he walks off to a window, near which 
stands a youth of about sixteen, whom he t>5co^- 
niscs at a glance. 
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A keen watchful face, small restless eyes, sur- “ I wish to Cod he were here to night—my 
mounted by bushy eyebrows, a discontented moush, dearest brother.” 

an expression of perpetual inquietude, hollow “ I reciprocate the wish,” says De Montbrison, 
cheeks, a sallow unhealthy complexion, a figure still laughing^aily. “ I should rejoice to ■w'clcomc 
crutlly deformed. Behold the portrait of Franz all your grand German army back to your grand 
.Siegel. German land? Pardon me, do you not excite 

. “ Your servant. Monsieur Fr.anz.” yourself unnecessarily ?” 

“Yours, Monsieur de Montbrison. Do you Large angry tears gather in Frar.zs eyes; his 
bring Anna with you, from your long, cold walk? ” head drops upon his breast; a convulsive sob 
“ The lady came in with me, cert.airiy. Hei toi- falls on the Frenchman’s car. The object of the 
Ictte, doubtless, engages her present attention.” boy's passionate hero - worship, the brother in 
Franz frowns darkly, “ This is not the first long whose service he would willingly spend his whole 
walk that you and she have taken together.” life, is far aw.iy and in deadly peril—nay, may 

“Decidedly no. 1 h.ive requested the honour of j possibly have already met a premature death, 
mademoiselle’s companionship in many a saunter. Karl's name arouses a flood of intense emotion. 
Mademoiselle is complaisance itself.” De Montbrison moves away—pauses—ponders— 

De Montbrison looks with a curious expression returns. “ Reflect, my friend,” he says, “ the re- 
of countenance on the boy’s nervous fingers, that turn of Christmas brings a satl sense of loss to 
clasp and unclasp themselves, that twine and twist other hearts than yours.” Soothingly he lays his 
into extr.aordinary contortions, as he speaks. hand upon the boy’s shoulder. 

“I have watched you,” he says, and his voice Then he turns away, towards a lighted Christmas- 
betr.ays inward rage, “often at a distance when you tree, near which is se.ated Ida von Monstatt. 
have not dreamed that my eyes were upon you. “ May I recall myself to mademoiselle's remem • 
1 have followed you in the Lust Garten, in the brance?” 

Park, in the town, walking with Anna, and talking, Ida von Monstalt is decidedly pretty, and de- 
oh ! so intently and—what is the word ?—1 cannot! cidcdly cognisant of the fact. An air of conceited 
speak your diabolical French—intently and- affectation detracts from the beauty of her face. 

De Montbrison laughs gaily. “ I am afraid,” he from the grace of her manner. Franz Siegel has 
replies, “ that I cannot help you, monsieur. 1 ^ named her the belle of Wiermar ; he refuses to 
belong, you know, to a nation of deplorable lin-! give theto Anna von Fehrenstein. Do Mont- 
guists. The'French language, which it is your brison is of very different opinion, 
pleasure to c.'dl diabolic.il, is the only one which I “ Good evening, monsieur. Best wishes of the 

comprehend. If )’ou told me in j our own charm- season. Our mode of celebrating Christmas is new 

ing tongue—a charmingly guttural tongue, Mon- to you, probably. ’ 

siour Franz—the word which puzzles you, I should “ Indeed, yes. New Year’s Day is, with us, a 
not understand it. Assuredly we have walked ! fir greater ffite than Christmas, you know.” 
together — mademoiselle and 1 — in your Lust; “ You were in Fiance last New Year’s D.ay ?” 
Garten, your Park, )our delightful old town, in the | Ida speaks in an inquisitive manner. She re¬ 
surrounding beautiful courrlry. Of the honour of g.inls the Frenchman as the lion of the evening—a 
your constant observation I was not aware—we ' person to be “brought out.” 

were not aware. 1 think 1 m.iy answer for the | “Ah, yes. 1 left M.irseilles, I remember, early 
lady.” on New ^I'ear’s F.ve. The new 5 car I spent in 

“ Do you know, monsieur, that-’ Paris.” 

An angry colour deepens in the boy’s face ; his “ You were doubtless very gay 

eyes flash fire ; he draws in his breath quickly, .ind j “ I amused nit self fairly, m.adcmoiselle. lu the 

hesitates. evening I attended a soirei' at the house of the 

“Do I knowf Pardon, monsieur.” Duchesse dc Yalmont. M.adcmoiselle has heard 

‘ Don’t call me ‘ monsieur.’ Your eternal ]iolite- of the duchesse ?” 
ness maddens me. I am too young for the title. 1 MademoiselK’s fitce seems to defy the Fjrench- 
All the world addresses me as Franz — Franz! man to mention any celebrated name with which 
Siegel. Do you know, I ask, th.at Anna is be- ; she is not f.undi.ir. 

trothed — has been, for years — bctiothcd to my’ “Mon Dieu ! how vividly I see ag.ain the scene 
brother Karl?” in wliidi I moved tlvt night! A charming room, 

“Yes, I am aware of that fact, Franz .Siegel.” furnished in the style ol Louis Onatoize—windows 
“Do you know that my brother Karl is the bravest looking down upon the Boulevard—delectable 
soldier in our grand German army—the worthiest society—the cn'inc de la creme of Paris—men of 
man- -the truest patriot ? ” ' science, letters, art—above all, of brilliant conversa- 

“ No, I am not aware of that fact, Franz tional powers ; ladies of u'nspeakable fascination— 
Siegel.” terrestrial Paradise opens to the view. And yc! 
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—and yef—Dc Montbrison checks himself in 
some embaiTassment, and bows profoundly—“ amid 
all the blaze of beauty that dazzled the eyes of the 
duchesse’s guests that New Yeai% evening, one 
might look in vain for such transcendent loveliness 
as shines upon us to-night.” 

The Frenchman's face wears an inscrutable ex¬ 
pression. No irony tinges his voice, or looks from 
his eyes. His manner is perfectly quiet and polite. 

Ida toys languidly with some choice flowers that 
lie in her lap. She makes no reply to Dc Mont- 
brison’s speech. 

“What a monster of a Christmas-tree! Tell 
me, niadcmoiscllc, arc all these articles that deck 
its branches to be given away to-night ?” 

“ Every one. Each guest will be presented witK 
some token of friendship. Ah! do not fear. 
Monsieur dc Montbrison is not likely to be for¬ 
gotten.” 

A swift coquettish glance Ida directs towards her 
companion. He docs not see it. 

His eyes are turned eagerly to the door, which 
now opens widely, only to admit a servant. 

“You are looking for Anna,” Ida exclaims in a 
half-angry tone. “ She has not yet made her ap¬ 
pearance.” 

“ Pardon. For whom should I look in my 
present neighbourhood?” 

Another low bow. 

“ Confess to me, monsieur—you admire Anna 
immensely ?” 

‘ I admire beauty—I pay homage to beauty— 
whenever I meet it.” 

With a courteous inclin.ation, and a meaning 
glance, Ida tosses her pretty head, and then 
looks simperingly down. 

“ Monsieur speaks German ?” 

“ Barely a word.'’ 

“ Is it possible ? Monsieur remarks how seldom 
one meets a German lady who cannot speak at 
least two languages ?” 

“The ladies of mademoiselle’s country are as- 
accomplished as they are beautiful.” 

“ Beautiful! Oh, fie, monsieur I ” Ida raises her 
fan chidingly—then threatens to brain the French¬ 
man with a camellia. “ We are better educated 
than your countrywomen, doubtless.” (This with 
an air of good-humoured superiority.) “ For my¬ 
self, I read with ease at the age of ten years the 
works of your poet, Racine, You call him a poet, 
I presume. Ah ! you will never know the meaning 
of the word till you can study, in the original, the 
masterpieces of our Schiller tfind Goethe.” 

De Montbrison reddens, but his self-possession 
is perfect. 

“ Mofisieur is musical ?” 

Monsieur adores music. 

■‘Monsieur studies, of course, only the produc¬ 
tions of the great masters—Beethoven, Handel, 


Mozart, Mendelssohn ? How strange th.at mon¬ 
sieur’s country should i not have produced any 
musical genius whatever I” 

Again monsieur reddens, but again he bows 
profoundly. 

‘‘ The souper, gentlemen,” declaims, in a loud 
voice. General von Fehrenstcin. “Monsieur de 
Montbrison, will you conduct the Frau my wife ?” 

Anna has entered now, and joins the procession 
to the room devoted to the evening repast. One 
rapid glance the Frenchman directs towards her as 
she quietly salutes her friends. A strange hectic 
flush brightens her face ; a curious light shines 
in her blue eyes. De Montbrison sighs deeply as 
he gazes. 

Souper I A substantial meal, to which ample 
justice is done by the general's guests. Green- 
corn soup, sausages of wonderful appe.arance, and 
more wonderful taste, greasy hams, cheeses of re¬ 
markable hue, an abundance of Rhine wine. And 
all these articles of consumption are duly appre¬ 
ciated. 

“You arc English, Fraulein,” De Montbrison 
remarks abruptly to a young lady seated beside 
him—a lady with a pale, plain face, which he 
instinctively likes—“ English, I see at a glance. 

I ell me—the extraordinary viands that grace this 
table arc as startling to your mind as to my own ?” 

“ Oh, no,” is the reply, delivered in a frank, 
pleasant voice ; “ I am more German than English 
in my habits and tastes. My father has been 
English pastor in tips town for the last eighteen 
years, and my remembrance of my own country is 
a very vague one.” 

“And you really like this Germany?” 

“ I really like this Germany. And you ?” 

The Frenchman shrugs his shoulders, and shakes 
his head violently. 

“ 1 hate it cordially.” 

“And its inhabitants?” 

“ Its inhabitants above all. Cold-blooded, in¬ 
flexible prigs, devoid of breeding, of refinement, of 
feeling. Within the last ten minutes I have been 
informed by a lady in this company that my 
country has produced never a poet, never a musical 
genius—that my countryw'omcn possess no educa¬ 
tion—that—alas, for the manners of these educated 
Germans 1 ” 

“A lady in this company. Surely you don’t 
refer to my dear friend, Anna von Fehrenstcin I I 
won’t hear one word against Anna, I give you 
notice, monsieur,” exclaims the English girl bluntly. 

“ Believe me, I should be the last to speak that 
word," returns the Frenchman gravely. “ The 
lady is not German—not German in mind or 
manner. She stands alone, unapproachable among 
her compatriots. Listen, Fraulein : Mademoisqjle' 
von Fehrenstcin realises my ideal of perfection. * 
The reverence with which she inspires me increases 
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daily—^hourly, Not one of the hasty words which Anna's face is suddenly dyed crimson ; her 
I have spoken against the German boors, applies voice trembles. A scowl gathers on Franz’s face, 
to the Frnulein von Fehrenstein.” The Frenchman advances. 

“ I am glad to hear that you bestow honour You will not, I hope, monsieur, refuse to ac- 
where honour is due,” answers the English girl cept this trifle, which my mother and I venture to 
very simply. “A ana von Fehrenstein is betrothed, offer, in accordance with our national custom, 
you know,” she «uds in a serious tone of voice. The workman’ship is—is —” (the girl’s timid voice 
The company rises. An adjournment to the sinks almost to a whisper)—“ the workmanship is 
room lately quitted takes place. The Frenchman French.” 

walks quickly off, after a hasty, graceless bow to his She holds towards De Montbrison a cigar-case, 
late companion. curiously embroidered in rich silk. 

“Betrothed!” he angrily murmurs through his “ The workmanship is French.” Simple words, 
clenched teeth. “Am I to hear from every simply spoken; but they affect the Frenchman 
tongue of the good fortune of the detestable Karl?” visibly. He shades his face with his hand; m 
Anna advances to the lighted Christmas-tree, absolute silence he takes the offered gift—in ab- 
and breaking from its branches gift after gift, com- solute silence places it near his heart, 
mences to distribute them among the guests. De i “You arc not offended, monsieur ?’! 

Montbrison, gazing intently on her, thinks he has ! “ Offended ?* De Montbrison raises his head, 

never seen her look half so lovely as she looks ; There is in his eyes a passionate fire, from which 
to-night Anna shrinks. 

“ Franz Siegel.” “ Your gift shall never leave me, mademoiselle— 

Anna turns nervously round as she calls the never.” 
name. The boy comes sulkily forward, and takes ; “ Monsieur, monsieur ! ” cries the sharp voice of 

from her hand a roll of uncut music. He murmurs 1 Ida von Monstatt, “ the general is organising a 
some ungracious words of thanks, and, standing game at the Schlusscl Spiel You will need pre¬ 
close at her side, watches her with angry eyes. ' liminary instruction. Come and receive a lesson.” 
“Monsieur dc Montbrison.” end of chapter the EEcowa 


ORANGES-AND THEIR GROWING. 


t lE islands of the Azores owe 
their wonderful fertility to the 
nature of their soil, which gives 
evident signs of an eruptive 
origin. That of St. Michael, 
ich is the home of the cele- 
ted oranges, has evidently been 
iwo islands, the interval between 
nng been filled up by cinders 
1 lava. Numbers of volcanic 
ICS are found in this space, and 
ams of lava have poured the 
over the rocky ground, which, 
wnen modified by the humidity of the 
sea, constitutes a vegetable earth of incomparable 
fruitfulness. 

This favoured spot is divided and sub-divided 
into enclosures, surrounded by high walls, and 
designated in the country by the name of “quintas.” 
Here the orange is cultivated. Hundreds of thou¬ 
sands are yearly gathered,' embarked, and trans¬ 
ported to the London market. There is probably 
no district in the world where the culture produces 
so much in so small a space. The tree does not 
belong to the primitive flora of St. Michael. The 
precise time when it was introduced is unknown. 


eastern countries of Asia, .and admit that it was 
only brought to Europe in the fifteenth century. A 
hundred years after that it was largely cultivated at 
St. Michael's, at which time the flower, neglected in 
the present day, furnished to the distillers a large 
quantity of exquisite essence. 

The e.xportation of oranges was not much de¬ 
veloped until the middle of the last century, whilst 
the war, and continental blockade, which ruined 
other commerce, seemed rather to favour it. The 
close alli.ince which w.ts then established between 
England and Portugal created commercial rela¬ 
tions, and a market for an unlimited supply of the 
products of St. Michael. The culture of oranges 
h.as thus very considerably incre.ised during the 
last thirty years, and the manner of cultivation has 
much improved. 

In former days the plants were left unsheltered. 
They were planted at great distances from one 
another, thus forming magnificent trees, covering a 
large surface of ground, one of which would bear 
from fifteen to twenty thousand oranges. A heavy 
stone was laid on the lop of llie tree, to force tlie 
branches out in a lateral direction, and to keep a 
low level, so that the wind might not destroy 
them. 


.1^'it it was certainly soon after the discovery of the Tliis system has, however, been entirely aban- 
islands. Botanists believe it to belong to the doned, as the damage was so great during the fear- 
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ful storms of winter blowing over the Atlantic. A 
tempestuous night 'sufficed to cover the ground with 
oranges, and thus destroy a fine harvest. On some 
occasions the trees were themselves uprooted, or 
torn to faeces; besides which, the delicate buds 
coming out in spring generally suffered much from 
the damp saline spray brought from the sea by the 
wind. Tlie idea was then adopted of enclosing the 
trees in small plots, surrounded by trees ; but it was 
soon discovered that the shadow prevented the 
growth and ripening of the fruit; .and it was not 
until 1845 that the present system was finally 
adopted. The quintas are now squares of from 
forty to fifty yards across, whilst stone walls, from 
three to six yards high, surround them. The 
strongest blasts are broken ag.ainst these masses of 
thick basaltic blocks, the unhewn surfaces of which 
are mortared together. Within this rampart a 
hedge of the faya-tree is closely planted, and thus 
forms a green curtain several yards in height. 

After many attempts to discover the kind of tree 
which suited best for a shelter, this native of the 
island has been unanimously chosen. For many 
years the cultivators tried the Pittosporum nndu- 
laUun, an elegant evergreen tree imported from 
Australia. The beauty of its leaves and the 
rapidity of its growth seduced the eye; but it 
exhausted the land and interfered with the growth 
of the trees it was used to protect. The laurel of 
the Canary Islands, and also that of India, pos¬ 
sessed good foliage and quick growth, but their 
roots extended too far into the ground. The faya, 
on the contrary, improves the land, as its dead 
leaves form an excellent manure. Not only does it 
leave the trees which are planted near it all the 
nourishing juices, but it is found that many other 
varieties, such as the oak and elm, thrive better 
near it than when planted alone. Near the sea, 
however, the Pittosporum is used, as it resists the 
dust and salt from the sea better than the faya. 
During the time necessary for these trees to grow, 
the land is sown with a kind of broom, which is 
destroyed after three or four years. Some culti¬ 
vators think that the quality of the orange has 
suffered from this protection, both air and sun being 
intercepted ; but time is required to solve so difficult 
a problem, as well as a continuous series of obser¬ 
vations. 

The ground of the plantations must be ploughed 
and tilled for four or five years. After that twice a 
year it undergoes a superficial ploughing. The 
lupin is often sown and dug into the land with a 
hoe, to improve it. This plant plays a large part in 
the. agriculture of the Azores. The volcanic soil 
spontaneously furnishes flint, salts of potass, and 
phosphates. If it contained azote, any additional 
manure would be unnecessary. This is exactly 
what the lupin is so rich in at its maturity; thus it 
is pulled up and dug in to complete the natural 


richness. Then the ground will yield, without rest, 
two harvests in the year; and melons, cucumbers, 
and pumpkins, which with us require special beds, 
prosper in the common soil. 

Every year the dead wood is cut out, and the 
shoots thinned ; but, as a rule, the orange-tree is 
never pruned. In dry seasons it isrtvell watered if 
the supply be near, and sufficient in quantity. The 
trees are planted in a quincunx, leaving between 
them a distance of twelve or fifteen yards; and 
from the first year the cultivator looks for some 
fruit as a reward for his labours, though the tree 
docs not enter into full bearing for ten yc.ars. Then, 
if it be healthy, and planted in good earth, it yields 
from one thousand to fifteen hundred oranges 
yearly. An old and vigorous tree, whose branches 
are long and well-thinned, furnishes the immense 
harvest of seven or eight thousand. In those 
quintas which are too large, the medium docs not 
exceed six hundred fruits, wliilst the smaller ones 
bear from two to three thousand, showing how 
much good shelter and care will do towards in¬ 
creasing the crop. 

There are six principal varieties of sweet oranges 
cultivated in the Azores. The common one is 
of middle size, slightly acid, and very sweet-scented. 
The skin is thin, and adheres well to the fruit, be¬ 
coming a little thicker towards the end of the season. 
The Comprida is more aromatic than the preceding 
one, and. also more acid. This tree is rarely loaded 
with fruit. Under the name of the Silver Orange is 
designated a much smaller one, with very firm flesh, 
extremely fine skin, and a greenish yellow colour. 
The Selecta, or choice orange, is large, of first-rate 
flavour, little acidity, and of a deep yellow colour. 
It has scarcely any pips, and does not ripen 
until April, which gives it a higher value. The 
Ombigo is flatter, and sweet, whilst it furnishes the 
largest crop of all. Finally comes the Mandarin, 
which differs little from the same variety grown in 
Malta. 

The fruit, as a rule, enters into its maturity in 
October, but the best varieties are not gathered 
until January, the season terminating in May. The 
trees are increased by layers, or slips. The first 
mode of propagation was derived from the Chinese, 
and has been much in use of late years. A branch 
ot the diameter of four or five inches is chosen, in 
which is cut a circular incision. Around this, straw 
matting is wound in the shape of a funnel, and 
filled with beaten earth, from the 15 th of May to 
the same day in June. Roots soon begin to push, 
and by the following winter it is provided with 
sufficient to support it when detached from the 
parent stem. The young plant thus obtained often 
bears fruit at the end of two or three years. For¬ 
merly grafting was employed, and is indeed still 
used ; but it is somewhat out of fpshion, on account* 
of the relative slowness with which it comes into 
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bearing. It is, however, asserted that the trees to 
which it has been here applied give the best fruit, 
and last longer th' the others. 

The sweet orange may also be reproduced by 
seed. This is a fact deserving the attention of 
botanist-s, who often consider the sweet fruit as a 
variety derived from the wild or bitter one. If 
this were so, when a pip of ihe former was sown 
it would, according to the general law of nature, 
bear a seedling of the primitive type. In the 
Azores this does not occur. Though the plants 
have the leaves and appearance of the bitter orange, 
and do not attain the fine flavour of the parent 
plant, they are yet devoid of the bitter flavour. 
Perhaps after many successive sowings it would be 
possible to obtain a nearer resemblance to the 
earlier species ; but experience at present does not 
confirm this probability, so that it may be admitted 
that the sweet variety springs from a separate 
species, only differing in the quality of its fruit. 

The gathering in of the fruit is carried on rapidly, 
and without difficulty. Notwithstanding the con¬ 
stant emigration going on from the islands to 
North and. South America, labour is very cheap. 
The oranges are gathered with care, and carried 
to the packing-shed by large companies of men, 
women, and children, who bear on their heads or 
shoulders heavy baskets loaded with the golden 
fruit, and run bare-footed to the dep 6 t. There each 
is separately wrapped in a dry maize-leaf, and put 
in the box. The shape of these boxes has been 
entirely changed of late years. Formerly they 
were very large, and held from seven to nine 
hundred of the common variety. Thin, flexible 
planks formed a convex covering, without any 
solidity, and containing in the lid .almost as many 
oranges as in the box itself. Those who have 
seen cases unpacked will remember this curious 
.arrangement, which was e.xplaincd by saying that 
the air circul.ated more fully between these planks 
than in a box properly constructed, and that this 
was essential to the preservation of the fruit; but 
really the custom .arose from the wish to escape the 
tax imposed upon all exports, which only prescribed 
the dimensions of the lower part of the case. The 
growers were faithful to the letter, if not to the 
spirit, of the law, by making the right size, and then 
surmounting it with an enormous cover. Thus 
formed, they could not be packed on board ship 
with any exactness, and the oranges were but too 
often crushed. 

There is now a better understanding with the 
Custom-house authorities, and the large cases have 
finally disappeared. They are now rectangular 
boxes, about a yard in length, and hold only half 
what the /ormcr ones did. They arc divided into 
three compartments by solid partitions, and sur¬ 
rounded by'bands of chestnut-wood. The expenses 
of gathering, carrying to the town, storing, packing. 


embarkipg, and paying the dues, including the c.ase 
and maize-leaves, only .amount to the small sum of 
half-a-crown a case. As for the price of a box of 
oranges, that varies very considerably during the 
season, generally advancing much towards April 
and May, whenpt is double or triple. There is svlso 
a gre.at difference between one year and another, 
the stale of the season, speculation, and a number 
of other causes influencing the London market. 
Sometimes oranges, when gathered, are sold in the 
full season at SL Michael’s at twenty shillings the 
thousand, packing and transport being at the cost 
of the buyer; other years they have been sold at 
seven-and-sixpencc. 

In 1840 the number of cases exported to England 
was only from sixty to eighty thousand ; in 1850 it 
rose to a hundred and seventy-five thousand of the 
old cases ; lately about six hundred thousand of 
the newly-sized cases are exported. Formerly 
s.ailing vessels alone were employed for the trans¬ 
port, but now about half are steamers. The charge 
for freight to London is between seven and eight 
shillings the case, which, it is hoped, will be lowered. 
Steamboats engaged in this service make eight 
voyages to England from the isth of November to 
the end of April; each carries about five thousand 
cases. The application of this kind of navigation 
h.xs been of immense service. The sea is so stormy 
during the winter on the shores bf the Azores, that 
a sailing vessel only reached London with a large 
part of its cargo spoiled. During the last ten years 
at Ponta Dclgada they have been working at a mole, 
within which the ships can shelter in bad weather; 
but it is only the steam-boats that can get out to 
sea during a south-west wind, which unfortunately 
is the prevailing one. Sailing vessels, when laden, 
have been obliged to wait whole weeks, to the great 
detriment of their cargo, before a more temperate 
sky permitted of their departure. Before the mole 
was constructed, many sad shipwrecks occurred. 
Whilst the vessel was loading, the captain watched 
the signs of a change in the weathei^with the utmost 
anxiety, often interrupting the work, and giving the 
signal tor flight, for fear of being dashed on the 
reefs round the coast. Such events are scarcely 
thought of now ; and the contingencies being so 
few in the trade, the expenses can be much more 
surely estimated. 

Under a warm, damp climate like that of the 
Azores, it must be expected that various parasitic 
mal.adics, of an animal or vegetable kind, will 
develop themselves on the trees from time to time. 
The constant communic.ation of St. Michael and 
P'ayal with all parts of the world fixeilitates thair 
introduction. Thus during the last forty years the 
trees have been devastated by particular maladies. 
In 1834 the bark was evidently decaying; the 
holes, which were chiefly at the lower part of the 
trimk, permitted the escape of a gummy- liquiil 
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that was compared to tears, for which reason the 
name of “lagrima” was given to the disease. Soon 
after the bark fell off; the wood, left bare, decayed ; 
the root soon showed bad symptoms, and the tree 
perished. During this period it was remarked that 
the crop of oranges was larger thaij usual, but the 
quality was poor. 

The unfortunate owners tried every means to 
stop the advance. Large transverse incisions were 
cut in the trunks, to admit of the escape of the 
unhealthy sap ; the worst were dug up and burnt; 
others had the roots laid bare, in the hope that con¬ 
tact with the air would renew their vitality. Noble 
and mutilated trees were thus lying on the ground, 
where their vigour was still so great as to bear 
fruit, until the young plants in their vicinity grew, 
up to take their place. In 1840 the disease became 
at its height in St. Michael’s. Whole plantations 


were annihilated ; others partially destroyed ; and 
it was calculated that a qirarter of the orange- 
trees in the island were cut down. About two 
years after it decreased; and now, though it 
has not wholly disappeared, it has ceased to be 
feared. 

When, however, this plague had‘'departed, a new 
enemy appeared. A kind of beetle, originally from 
Brazil, was found on the trees of Fayal, and soon 
multiplied immensely, until it covered the whole of 
the group of islands. When the gall-nuts of the 
insect developed, the plants died, the leaves grew 
yellow, the fruit could not ripen. At a time when 
the destruction of all the plantation was feared, the 
anxiety ceased suddenly ; for it was found that the 
beetle, accustomed to the warm regions of Brazil, 
could not bear the climate of the Azores; and it has 
entirely disappeared. 


IN HONOUR BOUND. 

BY CHARLES GIBBOH, 

AUTHOR OF “ROBIN GRAY,” “FOR LACK OF GOLD,” ETC. ETC. 


CIIAPTEK THE FIFTy-SIXTH. 

THE dame’s whim. 

That time when she became so quiet, Teenie had 
devised a scheme by which she might yet help 
Dalinahoy and Walter. The hope was very faint 
—the execution of the scheme demanded the sacri¬ 
fice of every remnant of pride which still lingered 
in her breast. Rut her nervous excitement bad 
attained such a pitch, that she seemed to have 
strength for the most desperate adventure. 

Drysdale, who had much liking for her, readily 
agreed to stay behind the Laird, and to drive her 
to Craigburn. Arrived at the door, she found it 
open. Pate was lying on the mat, and saluted her 
with a kindly wag of his tail. There was no one 
about, but there were sounds of laughing voices in 
the kitchen regions. Teenie marched straight in 
and up the stairs to the door of Dame Wishart’s 
room. Slie p.aused an instant. What was she 
going to say or do ? Impulse had carried her thus 
far ; on the road, eagerness to be at the place, and 
fear of her own resolution failing, rendered her 
Kicapable of forming any plan of action. 'J'he 
dame had inspired her with a certain awe, and, if 
she allowed herself to think 'about it, she dreaded 
the possibility of being frightened away without 
accomplishing her putpose. 

With feverish haste she turned the handle of the 
door, and so committed herself beyond the pos¬ 
sibility of retiring. 

On the instant she seemed to become unnaturally 
cold and calm ; now that there was no retreat, fear 
was b.mished. Her eyes and brain became deaf; 


she saw everything, understood everything, and yet 
.she felt as if her soul were standing aside, watching 
her body going through the scene which followed. 

Grace was sitting near the window, sewing; 
Dame Wishart sat in her big chair, leaning back 
on the soft cushions, apparently sleeping. Grace 
turned at the opening of the door, gave a little 
start of surprise at seeing Teenie, and, finger on 
lips as if to beg silence, advanced quickly. She 
embraced her affectionately. 

“ Come down-stairs,” she whispered, “ where we 
can speak without disturbing my mother.” 

“ I came to beg of you,” said Teenie in a low 
voice. 

“ What ?” 

“ To let me speak to your mother, alone. It is 
for Walter’s sake, and the Laird’s.” 

Grace looked at her, and divined her intention ; 
but she did not like the excited brightness of her 
eyes. 

“ Go in,” she said ; “I’ll help you if I can.” 

She passed out, closing the door gently after 
her. 

Teenie stepped forward, and stpod beside the big 
chair. The dame’s head was thrown back—the 
eyes still remained closed. The large features, 
wrinkled and sallow, were like those of a strong 
man whom the band of Death has touched. A 
hard unyielding face, and yet now in its repose 
there were lines of suffering scored upon it which 
commanded sympathy, if not aftection. ^ 

Strange caprice—the face reminded her of her 
father's ; all that the dame had done on account 
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of Grace, he would have done on her account. 
Impulsively she stooped and kissed the withered 
lips. 

“Aye, aye, Grace—you thought I was sleeping, 
my doo, but you’re mistaken ; I’ve been watching 
you,” muttered the dame. 

.She slowly opene^. her eyes upon the stranger; 
she glanced at the seat her daughter had just 
vacated, then at Teenie. 

“ Who are you ?” 


the visitor with a frowning brow, and the thin lips 
tightly drawn. There was a kind of sarcastic in¬ 
difference in her tone. 

“ Aye, lass, you’ve a glib tongue in your head— 
who put you up to it ? ” 

“To what?” 

“To come here— who sent you?” 

“No one.” 

“ My certes, then you’re not blate to come to me 
without leave asked. You are no friend of mine.” 



TEKMK OlirVF.I) ” 


Teenie was calm and resolute as the dame her¬ 
self now. 

“ 1 used to be called Teenie Thorston ; Ilurnett is 
my name nowT’ 

Dame Wishart stared at her for a minute in 
silence; then, impatiently— 

“ What do you want ?” 

“ Your help—money.” 

“What for?” 

“ Dalmahoy.” 

Surprised as she was by this singular attack, ;md 
puzzled as she was by the unaccountable absence of 
Grace, the dame, having somewhat of the Laird’s 
sense of humour, was amused by the .sharpness and 
directness of the replies. But she still regarded 


“ I know that,” she said simply, and her heart 
seemed to swell with a sob which she had difficulty 
m suppressing; the effort threatened to upset all 
her resolution. 

Harsh and stern to her as D.tme Wishart was, 
Tcenic’s heart was yetirning so for a kind word, a 
kind look, that she could have loved the old lady 
tenderly if she would have given her leave. 

“ Then what right have you to come to me with 
such demands ?” 

The dame reached out her hand to touch the 
bell which stood on a little table by her side. 

“ I have no right,” she said, and her voice was 
very pathetic in its submission ; “ only 1 wanted to 
speak, to you, because there is nobody to save us 
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but you. You have satisfied the Laird and Walter 
that there is no help to be got from you—they 
would be angry if they knew what I was doing, but 
I do it because you have not satisfied me.” 

“ Why not, since the others know me well enough 
to take my word ? ’’ 

“ Because I won’t believe that your heart is dead.” 

The datne started, withdrew her hand from the 
bell, and allowed the arm to rest on the table. 

“ The heart may be quick enough, and yet seem 
cold when it is doing justice. What else ?” 

“ Because you have a daughter who is good, 
brave, and noble—who has sacrificed her life to 
you—I cannot believe that you are ready to make 
her ashamed of your memory.” 

The dame looked at her sharply, lips trembling a 
little. Then— 

“ You are a bold hussy—^what do you mean ? ” 

“1 mean that in refusing to save your brother 
from ruin you bring misery on us all, and Grace 
will share it—she will feel it worse than any of us, 
for she will feel that you, her mother, have doomed 
her to a life of shame and regret.” 

“ What shame or regret can there be to her ? ” 

“ The shame of thinking that you, because you 
could not force a man to marry her, revenged your¬ 
self upon those; who wpre blameless in order to 
reach him.” 

” The cold stem eyes were fixed on her face ; 
hard and pitiless sounded the voice. 

“ Did you come here to preach—to me ? ” 

“ No ; to beg.” 

But with these words all Teenie's courage 
evaporated; the woman seemed so immovable, 
cold and hard as a rock; she seemed to have vexed 
her rather than persuaded her—seemed to have 
rendered her more resolute than ever not to give 
the needed assistance. Tecnie made another effort 
to control herself, to remain calm and firm ; but 
her body swayed to and fro, she seemed to stagger 
and then she dropped down at the dame’s feet. 

“Ah, madam, I cannot speak right—I am like a 
child. I spoke just now thinking to frighten you, 
and trying to hide from you the pain that I am 
suffering. But what I said is true, .although 1 
cannot hide my pain. 1 wanted to persuade you 
to act for their sakes as if I had no share in their 
joy or sorrow; and now I can only cry to you— 
think of them, and forget me.” 

Teenie’s piteous appeal did not appear to have 
more effect than her bold argument. The dame 
remained silent, looking at her, and yet the, eyes 
seemed to be .seeking something beyond the kneel¬ 
ing figure. There had been things said which had 
.already suggested themselves to her mind, and 
stirred disagreeable sensations. She could be un¬ 
forgiving to everybody except Grace. On her 
account she was ready to do much that was opposed 
to her ov n humour. I 


Imprisoned for many years in this room by phy¬ 
sical ailment—although comforted by the happy 
hallucination that the disablement was only tem¬ 
porary, and that she would soon be up and doing 
with all the brisk activity of early days, and reso¬ 
lutely shutting her eyes to the lapse of time until 
she became really insensible ,to it—the dame’s 
sympathies had become narrow as her life. She 
saw nothing to care for, felt there was nothing 
worth caring for, beyond Grace, her constant com¬ 
panion and nurse. 

Yet she had quick eyes and keen appreciation for 
all that affected her daughter. She knew of her 
love for Walter, and the whole of the solitary life 
became concentrated upon that one scheme of the 
marriage, and the union of Craigbum and Dalma- 
hoy. Never a shade of doubt as to the realisation 
of the plan occurred to her, until the revelation 
came that it was not to be. Then the revulsion to 
disappointment made her hard ahd relentless. 
Having had only one thought directing and sus¬ 
taining her Sarrow life, she was too old to learn 
submission, to condone faults and to forgive, when 
the fact became known to her. 

But she was shrewd and practical in most things ; 
her agent and grieve found that, when they came 
to discuss business with her. There was not a grain 
of romance in her nature ; therefore Walter’s mar¬ 
riage to Tecnie would have appeared to her a piece 
of unpardonable folly, even had there bben no ques¬ 
tion about Grace ; but when Grace was involved, 
his conduct became in her eyes criminal, and 
meriting the severest punishment. She knew no¬ 
thing of sentiment, but she was full of devotion to 
her daughter. For her sake she would do what 
neither pity nor a desire for her own comfort could 
tempt her to do. 

So, the natural shrewdness and the. love for 
Grace moved her now. She spoke abruptly— 

“ Get up, and take a chair, wisc-like.” 

Teenie obeyed silently, her heart quite still, under 
the impression that she had failed as utterly in this 
[ mission as she had done in her attempt to run 
away. 

“That’s better,” continued the dame, adding 
sharply, and as if it were a subject of personal 
offence, “ but you’re not looking well — what’s 
uj; ? For heaven’.s sake, don’t faint—I hate 
people who faint. There’s no use in it, except with 
a man, maybe. There’s a smelling-bottle yonder 
on the table: take it; smeU it — get better, and 
listen to me.” 

Teenie was obedient, but she did not get better, 
and she was very wcaiy. Dame Wishart was, 
pleased by this ready compliance with her direc¬ 
tions. 

“ That’s better ; you’re not such a gowk as 1 
thought you were. Now let us see if we can hvvc 
a sensible chat. At first I was going to ring the 
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bL‘11 and get \ ou taken away ; but you don’t seem 
to have much nonsense about you, and so I’ll 
S|.)eak to you.” 

“ Th.ink you,” saki Tcenie quite indifferently, for 
she was now hopeless. 

If she had been sk’ endng to propiti.ate the ec¬ 
centric old lady, she* could not have done better. 
'I'he dame was always suspicious of any one who 
made a fraise with her. 

“ Good ; now hearken to me. I don’t like you— 
tlo you know what for ?” 

“ Yes—Walter Burnett married me.” 

“Just that. Well, my brother Dalmahoy and 
Walter came to me, both begging for help, and I 
refused them. Then you come, as if there were any 
chance of your succeeding when they failed. What 
made you think of it ? ” 

God knows ; I came without thinking, or I 
would have known ’ that the journey was useless. 
You never can guess the despair 1 felt before I 
could come to you. The thought stirred me that 
you might not be so very hard, and I came.' I’m 
sorry. I’ll go now.” 

She got up to leave. 

“Sit down,” commanded the d.ame, and she 
obeyed mechanically. “ I said we were to have a 
chat, and mean it.” 

The dame was sitting up, erect in her chair, her 
leaturcs fixed in an emotionless gaze which seemed 
to exert the power of mesmerism over Teenie. The 
fitter made an effort, and spoke— 

“ What have you to say ?—you refuse my prayer. 
Very well; we are done, and I can go.” 

“No, 1 have not refused, and I want you to tell 
me what 1 am to do.” 

“ Me ! ” 

“Yes, you.”' 

“ In what way?” she cried with new hope; and 
tjicn dowbtingly; “Ah, madam! don’t make me 
suffer more than you can help ; it cannot do you 
any good, and it may be death to me.” 

“ 1 am meaning you no harm ; but you shall 
decide between us. I’ll tell you everything. Sup- 
])ose your father had lived for—there’s no saying 
liow many years—in the notion that Wattie was to 
marry you. Suppose he toils, and plans, and 
think.s, and arranges, all his life, so that it may 
serve you and Wattie when you are married. 
.Siifipose there has been nothing in the world for 
him but this marriage—that his very life hangs on 
It, and that some fine day Wattie comes to him 
and says, ‘ I’ve married somebody else, but I want 
you to help me ’—what would the skipper say ? 
Would he say, ‘ I’m sorry for you ; there would have 
been no need to ask me for help if you had kept 
your bargain with me; but I’ll hclj) you all the 
same as if you had not upset the whole plan of my 
life ? ’—would he say that ? ” 

Teenie felt her heart beat quickly, then stop, and 


begin again more violently than ever. There was 
a brief struggle with herself, for she saw clearly 
what the dame meant, and she would have liked to 
answer falsely ; but she could not. 

“ No, he would have been angry—he would have 
refused his help,” she cried, w'ith a sensation as if 
her heart and brain were bursting with the wild 
throbs which agitated them. But she had spoken 
truth, and although it involved her own despair, 
she e.\perienced a faint sense of relief. 

“ 'Very well,” said the dame coldly, “ you have 
told me what I ought to do.” 

There was a curious silence in the room—silence, 
and yet the breathing of the two women was dis¬ 
tinctly audible. 

Teenie bowed her head as if in resignation, and 
rose to leave the room. 

“ You see it’s not my fault—you cannot blame 
me,” cried the dame. 

“ No, it is not your fault—there is nobody to 
blame, but me.” . 

With what a weary hopeless voice she said that, 
and how heavy seemed to be the weight of that 
blame which she took so bravely on her own 
shoulders ! 

She was at the door—paused, turned back to 
Dame Wishart, who sat watching her curiously. 
The girl was better than she thought 1 But when 
Teenie returned, she hastily seized the smelling- 
salts as if to be prepared for a scene; hysterics—or 
a faint, which was equally abhorrent to her. 

But Teenie was very quiet. 

“I want to shake bands with you, Mistress 
Wishart, and to say good-bye. We are not likely 
to meet in this world again, and 1 wish to part 
friends. Try not to think very hard about me : I 
had doubts, but I could not know that I was to be 
the cause of all this trouble.” 

“ And what will you think about me ?—that I’m a 
cruel old witch that has neither heart nor gumption, 
and that ought to be burnt ? Is not that it ?” 

“No, I will try only to remember that you are 
the mother of Grace.” 

The dame searched her face suspiciously, as if to 
detect any trace of deception or cajolery. But she 
discovered none, and so, briskly she said— 

“ You have told me what I ought to do: now I’ll 
tell you what I’m going to do—I’ll find the siller 
for Dalmahoy, so you need not be downcast on that 
score.” 

“What!” 

“ I’ll find the siller for Dalmahoy. Grace wants 
it, and so I agree, now that I’ve had a chat with 
you. You’re not half so bad as I thought you. Don’t 
say a word, but go and tell them, and if one of them 
comes to thank me I’ll refuse to do it. It’s Grace 
who wants it done—it’s Grace’s doing. I would 
have seen you all far enough before I would have 
done it. But she’s a fool, and I’m half-minded to 
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set you down as another. Ccme and see me again 
this day six months. Go.” 

Teenie stood dazed and dumb ; she was like the 
condemned one who obtains pardon at the foot of 
the scaffold: she could neither understand nor 
realise the position at first; and during the whole 
of the dame’s eccentric address—delivered with 
great volubility—she scarcely moved. 

The revulsion of feeling from despair to joy was 
too sudden, and the first thing she did was to give 
a big hysterical sob, to seize Dame Wishart’s hand 
and cover it with warm kisses of gratitude. 

This the dame resented fiercely. 

“I hate hysterics, and the whole cleckan of 
women’s ways,” she cried, and rang her bell 
.violently. • 

Grace appeared. 

‘‘ Take this gowk away, or she’ll smother me,” 
was the dame’s command. 

“ God bless you 1 ” gasped Teenie. 

“You have consented at last 1 ” exclaimed Grace, 
her pale beautiful face illumed as if by sun-light. 
She had never doubted that her mother would 
consent. 

“Away with her, or I’ll take back my word.” 

“ Come, Teenie,” whispered Grace, and led her 
out of the room. 

“ Ods my life !? muttered Dame Wishart, settling 
herself on the cushions ; “ they make an awful steer 
about it; but I feel the better o’t. Maybe I’ll get 
a nap now.” 

Teenie made a great effort to control her emotion, 
and only touching the hand of her benefactress with 
her lips, went out of the room quietly with Grace. 
But as soon as they were in the parlour—only Pate 
looking on, wagging his tail and grinning with | 
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his ugly mouth as if in entire sympathy with the 
whole proceedings — she clasped Grace in her 
arms. 

“ It is all your doing—you have saved us—God 
bless you—you were made to be the comforter of 
those who suffer. You bade me hope—it would 
have saved me many a pang if I could only have 
believed in you. I never can thank you enough, 
Grace, for this, but I shall try to love you more 
and more.” 

This gratitude was painful to Grace. She had 
pleaded with her mother, and implored her to do 
what she had now done : but she had never been 
able to obtain the concession, although she was 
sure that it would be given in time to serve her 
uncle. 

“ I am very, very happy, Teenie, that you arc 
relieved,” she said tenderly, “but you must not 
give me more credit than is ipy due. 1 did try to 
get my mother to yield, and she refused ; then you 
came—she saw how you were suffering—she felt 
how brave you were, and saw how bonnie you are, 
and she yielded to you, not to me. She is not 
hard, Teenie, although she is very stubborn some¬ 
times.” 

“ 1 shall never doubt that, Grace. Now I must 
run and tell Wattie—it will make him blithe. Yon 
have saved us again, Grace—your life must be a 
glad one.” 

“ It will be so if 1 see you happy.” 

They partc-d: there was no shade of doubt 
between them now; sorrow had knit them so 
closely together. Teenie would have been ready 
to lay down her life for Grace—admiration and 
gratitude so filled up the measure of devotion. 

END OP CHAPTER THE HKTY SIXTH, 



A ROYAL EISTEDDFOD. 


^ OMING into Bangor on the 19th 
of August in this year, we find 
the little town astir with excite¬ 
ment. 

The “Nation.al Eisteddfod,” 
or meeting, is going on, and the 
entire principality takes part in 
the festivity ; for days nothing 
has been heard of but the preparations 
for the grand event, and this universal 
larity transforms this naturally sleepy 
watering-place, and gives to it all the 
brightness of a French town en ftte. 

A Welshman is not an excitable being—quite the 
reverse—but on the subject of his National Meeting 
Taffy can exhibit as much eagerness, and be moved 
to as great a display of childish enthusiasm, as any 
Frencb.in.an would show for his rows of lighted 


j lamps and Chinese lanterns on the isth of August; 
but we must remember that there is something 
beyond mere amusement in this National Festi¬ 
val, and here our Welsh friends have much the 
advantage of their French prototypes. This same 
Eisteddfod involves grave interests—there is the 
prospect of honours to be gained, decorations to be 
won, money to be earned ; for the committee of the 
Eisteddfod, to their honour be it spoken, distribute 
their five, ten, and twenty guinea prizes with a 
liberality much to be admired, and, if possible, 
imitated. The heart, therefore, of every Welsh 
man and woman is beating high with expectation, 
if not for self, for some Hannah Jane or John 
Thomas, brother, sister, or cousin, who may per¬ 
chance be called to the honour of a silver medal or 
a cheque. 

I It is always well to throw oneself into the stream 
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of excitement going on around. Accordingly I 
make myself, through my landlady, fully acquainted 
with the subject, she being more than usually well 
up in what is going forward. Her house has the 
honour of entertaining Owen Gwynedd and Eos 
liradwen, both bard-" ; and Hannah Jane, as neat- 
handed a Phyllis aa evfcr waited on a single gentle¬ 
man, is to compete for one of the prizes. We find 
ourselves, therefore, mi couraut of all the local 
gossip, which of course partakes slightly of the 
“ Little' Pedlington ” character. The great point is 
whether the Quarry Lord, who at this moment un¬ 
fortunately is at loggerheads with his men, will 
preside at one of the meetings or not. Mysterious 
hints are circulating as to the influence of certain 
parties whose interest it is to keep him away. 
Opinions also run high as to whether the committee 
are equal to the woik before them. Late at night a 
report is suddenly given out that “the Duke of 
Westminster” himself is coming from Chester, but 
this fades away with the morning’s light, as also 
does our last chance of being favoured with the great 
()uarry Lord’s presence. My landlady assures me, 
however, that Peucerdd America is positively in 
the town - -which, as I know nothing of the gentle¬ 
man, is highly satisfactory. 

The proceedings are to commence with a “ Gor- 
sedd,” which the “proclamation of proclamations” 
sets forth “ will be held in a field opposite to the 
liritish Hotel, and will be opened according to 
the rites of Ancient Welsh Druids and Bards of 
the Isle of Britain ; in full view and hearing of the 
country people and aristocracy, in the face of the 
sun, and in the eye of light, where no weapon shall 
be bared against them. It must be proclaimed 
under the expansive freedom of the sky, and under 
the protection of God and His peace.” 

There is something in this announcement which 
takes my fancy mightily. The setting of the faces | 
to the sun has a touch of Eastern sun-worship ; and 
in the present prosaic nineteenth century there is 
a delightful simplicity in an advertisement which 
speaks of druids, ovates, and bards as common 
every-day people, to be met with on the high roads. 
My only acquaintance is with the stage druid, in days 
long ago, when Grisi and Lablachc made Norma 
and Oreveso household names. But in Wales it 
seems every one is either an ovate, a bard, or a 
druid. These are the three grades, a druid being at 
the top of the tree, and the ceremony of investiture 
is called taking “your degree.” Women are ovates, 
bardesscs, and druidesses; but 1 did not hear that 
they take any vows, as in the days of Norma. 
The bardic appellations are mostly given for some 
excellence in a particular branch. Thus the great 
harpist known to us all as Mr. John Thomas 
is here called I’encerdd Gwalia, Pencerdd mean¬ 
ing musical. Mr. Parry is entitled Pencerdd 
America, as having attained musical celebrity in 


that country. Miss Edith Wynne is Eos Cymru 
Pencerddes, which stands for The Welsh Night¬ 
ingale. Some, whose reputation is not so world¬ 
wide as these last, are so well known by their 
bardic appellations that no one thinks of calling 
them by any othej name. So it is with Eos Mor- 
lais, who possesses a most beautiful tenor voice, 
and might well add Pencerdd, as being musi¬ 
cal ; and the universal favourite, Mynyddog, 
translated as Mountaineer; the real names of 
both these gentlemen seeming to be entirely lost in 
their bardic appellations. 

It is a fine bright morning, and the town is full 
of people, all hurrying towards the druidical field. 
Here round a large-sized stone, covered over with 
the mystical piece of moss, is a circle made of 
smaller stones. Inside this ring none can pene¬ 
trate but the bards and druids already “ ordained.” 
We get as close as we can, and again Norma is 
visibly before ipe. I half expect to see the chorus 
appear, and Norma and Adclgisa to strike up “ Deh 
contd,” but instead of that a gentleman in a blue 
silk robe, made much like a dressing-gown, or 
rather more like a college-gown, of which I see a 
good number in the field, ascends the stone. He 
is bareheaded, and certainly sets his face towards 
the sun, and how he stands it 1 can’t imagine. 1 
feel sunstroke is in store for him, and 1 am sorry, 
for he has a clever, pleasant face. A kind neigh¬ 
bour tells me that this is Yr Estyn, and that 
being a clergyman, he is giving the Gorsedd 
prayers. Thank goodness, he has done, and 
covered his head. Up jumps another. This is 
the Crown Bard, Llew Llwyfo, 

He gives us a speech in Welsh, which is highly 
applauded, and then another takes his place, then 
another, and for a little time they are like Jack-in 
thc-box, jumping up and down on the druidical 
stone. 

At last there comes a pause, and a young 
man, pale with fright, and looking asfif he were 
going to be married, appears, supported between 
two bards, who handle him very much after the 
manner of police constables. He is led to the 
stone, where Yr Estyn receives him, and holding 
his hand, puts him through a short catechism. It 
IS to be conjectured the novice answers satisfac¬ 
torily, for Yr Estyn, again leaping on the stone, 
uncovers, turns to the sun, and shouts out three 
times— 

“ Jarrett Roberts—Pencerdd Eifion !” 

This christening was followed by many others, 
one lady only being made an ovate. 

In the meantime the train has come in, and is 
sending forth the contents of its over-crammed 
c.arriages in streams of people from all parts of the 
principality, the “Men of Mold”alone numbering 
three or four hundred strong, under the superin¬ 
tendence of “ Andreas o Eon.” The president, too. 
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a noble sailor from Anglcsea, lias arrived, and.the 
procession forms. The gentlemen in the dressing- 
gowns arc hurrying about, getting evciy one into 
their places. First comes the I’enrhyn brass 
band ; then firemen, in their brass helmets; the 
Order of Foresters, in their green hunting-coats; 
the 6rder of Odd Fellows, marching two and 
two. 

Here come next the “ Men of Mold,’' with their 
blue and white banner—fine-looking men, with a 
melodious band, which plays the “ Men of Harlech ’’ 
in such a soul-stirnng manner, that for the moment 
I feel quite sorry 1 am not a Welshman. Then 
follow pell-mell, druids, bards, ovates, public, and 
strangers. As the procession ilefilcs through the 
narrow streets, across which hang flags and festoons 
of gay colours, I am again forcibly reminded of a 
French town; and the strange language spoken 
about me, and the perfect good-humour of the im¬ 
mense crowd, serve to keep up the delusion. 

Here we are at the “ Pavilion ” at last, where the 
Eisteddfod is to be held. This Pavilion has been 
built expressly for the purpose, and although at 
first sight you think you are entering a booth at a 
fair, yet by-and-by you come to acknowledge it is 
a wonderfully constructed tent, there being sur¬ 
prising accommodation in it, over two thousand 
persons sitting dowir without crush, the ventilation 
most excellent, and the acoustic properties perfect. 
It is built on the side of a hill, so that the seal.s in 
the back arc raised, and the voices come out as if 
through a conducting tube. The sound travels 
so far that I was assured that in Upper Bangor, 
more than h.alf a mile from the Pavilion, the 
words of Miss Edith Wynne’s song were per¬ 
fectly heard. A propos of this gifted lady : here 
in her own land she is worshipped as the ()ucen of 
.Song, and no reigning sovereign has more devoted 
subjects. She seems to be enthroned in their very 
hearts ; and she rewarded their homage by singing 
her very best, and presenting them with a marble 
bust of herself, but this came on later. 

The proceedings cotnmcnccd, of course, with 
addresses to the president. The itlatfurm was 
crowded, the chorus forming the background. I 
recognised some faces familiar to everybody in 
London. 

The long robes verc very conspicuous, our 
friend Yr Estyn being conductor. There is this 
peculiarity in an Eisteddfod meeting, th.at the 
president, or chairman, floes little or nothing be¬ 
yond giving the light of his countenance to the as- 
semblys The heavy work falls on the “conductor,” 
who, in addition to pronouncing every part of the 
programme at the top of his voice, has to do an 
immense antount of talking, and is also expected to 
furnish an unlimited supply of jokes. These con¬ 
ditions Yr Estyn fulfilled perfectly. Of course, 
so far as his jokes went, they were to us a dead 


letter, being delivered in Welsh ; but we could 
answer for their quantity, and indeed their quality, 
by the amount of laughter they excited. It is of 
necessity that these conductors should be bards. 
They arc changed daily, as are also the presidents : 
and much of the success of the meeting depend:, 
upon these leaders. Of the four conductors at 
this “Royal Eisteddfod”—Yr Estyn, Clwydfardd, 
Tanymarian, and Mynyddog—in our opinion, 
Yr Estyn and Mynyddog bore .iway the palm. 
Mynyddog in particular being an especi.al favourite. 
The amount of speech-ro.aking that goes on is 
something quite astounding; in fact, all Welsh¬ 
men setm to have a peculiar gift for addressing 
crowds. 

Their language, too, is a sonorous one, each sen¬ 
tence falling with a musical rhythm. Every one 
spoke—the president, the bards, the conductors, 
the adjudicators, the investors, the investees. Each 
one had something to say, and said it well, and wiih 
the most perfect aplomb. Both the male and female 
in Wales are singularly free from that disease so 
common among Englishmen, self-consciousness or 
shyness. They are all quite at home on a platform ; 
go.up, and come down ; receive medals, and invest 
others with medals ; talk and make jokSs, quite as 
if it were an every-day occurrence to have a couple 
of thousand pairs of eyes critically examining each 
action. 

We had competitions of all kinds, from a patch- 
work quilt up to an essay on fortification ; com¬ 
petitions of soprano voices and tenor voices, 
competitions of choirs—no less than eight clioiis 
competing on one day. Very interesting was it to 
sec the choir from Bethesda (luarrics, composed oi 
hard-woiking quarry-men, who sang the very trying 
chorus from Mendelssohn’s Elijah, “ Thai)l,s be 
to God,” without any music, and in perfect tune— 
all this, too, by car. The eager faces of the rough 
quarry-men, as they went through a difficult p.is- 
sage, formed of themselves a study. 'I'heir con¬ 
ductor, too, delighted us. How he throws his soul, 
and indeed his body, into his work : now swaying 
forward, as he lifts them with both hands over a 
tough corner, now raising himself on his toes, and 
with agony in his eye, and his rough hair all brist¬ 
ling, daring them to take the wrong modulation. 
As thiy come at last triumphantly into the right 
key', the agony subsides, and he throws himself back 
with «. sigh of relief, as who should say, the victory 
is won. 

Poor fellow ! tve wished him all success ; but tin- 
prize, twenty-one guineas, was carried off by a 
well-trained and most deliciously tuneful choir 
from Carnarvon. 

Many are the jfleasant incidents of these four 
days—the pretty peasant woman, who won all our 
hearts by her simplicity, coming forward ill her 
charming national costume, knitting in hand, to 
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play the “triple harp.” We were slightly taken 
back when we found out that the simplicity was 
probably assumed with the costume, as the wearer 
was a young lady from Holyhead, well known as a 
musician. I was glad to sec our own handmaiden, 
Hannah Jane, trip up the platform to receive her 
little award for a nicely executed piece of feminine 
work; and many a high-bred lady might have 
envied the grace of this country girl, whose sim¬ 
plicity is “unquestioned.” After this we had the 
“ Pennillion singing,” a curious remnant of the 
bardic ages, and of which the tradition is alone 
preserved in Wales. In those days the harper went 
from castle to e.astle, accompanied by two bards, to 
sing the talcs of “ love and war ” to the “chate¬ 
laines.” These men arc somewhat in the style of 
the Italian improvisafore. They go on in an eternal 
sing-song, with much gesture, interrupting one 
another constantly, and stopping abruptly. Pen- 
nillion singing may have its admirers, as no doubt 
it has, some one having provided the five-guinea 
prize, but in my opinion the sooner it becomes 
nothing more than a mere tradition the better. 

But now we come to the grand event of the 
whole Eisteddfod, the cream as it were of the en¬ 
tertainment—the giving ol the Chair Prize—“;^2i I 
and a miniature Gold Chair, for the best piece of 
Poetry on the Bible. The successful competitor 
will be installed tis the Chair Bard of Gwynedd 
Mon a Manaw, according to the ancient rites of 
the Bards of the Isle of Britain.” 

Here we have again one of those delightful adver¬ 
tisements which give such a picturesque effect to 1 
an Eisteddfod, making it differ from a common ! 
meeting of prosaic Englishmen. There is a stir 
and a hush in the vast as.scmbl.age as Elis Wyii o 
Wyrfai, the adjudic.ilor, advances and informs us, 
after of course an immense preamble, and close 
analysis of all the compositions sent in, that the 
successful bard is Pasc.al— i.e., Gurniss Jones, 
Independent minister from Gwynedd. 'I'lierc is 
9. pause. The president vacates his chair, louml 
which the ovates, bards, and druids group them¬ 
selves, forming the magic circle. Yr Estyn is very 
])romincnt, as,is also Clwydfardd, who holds in 
lioth hands an enormous sword in a black scabbard, 
for all the world the very same as the one with 
which Bluebeard cut off his spouses’ heads. At 
this moment the building is literally crammed ; a 
perfect sea of heads turn with eager faces to the 
door. “ Here he is ! He is coming 1 No! Yes! 
That's him!” Through one of the side entrances 
a solitary figure is seen coming up the green hill¬ 
side. 

As he enters the band strikes up !‘ Sec, the con¬ 
quering Hero comes,” and the air is rent with accla¬ 
mations from thousands of voices. We catch the 
enthusiasm one from another, and again and again 
cheers burst forth. It must be a grand moment 


in the life of this simple-looking man, half-monk, 
half-pastor, to find himself the cynosure of all eyes. 
Probably in his quiet mountain home he never 
thought that such a fuss could be made about him. 
Two bards fly to meet him, and as with the “ Gor- 
.sedd Neophyte ” seize both his arms. This method 
of “ aupporting ” seems to be a part of bardic 
ceremonials, and must be unpleasant, for I notice 
Pascal totters rather than walks to his chair of 
state. The people about me say he is overcome, 
and certainly the demonstration is overpowering. It 
reaches its climax as Clwydfardd and Meilir hold 
the Bluebeard sword drawn from its scabbard over 
his head, while Yr Estyn puts him *\hrough his 
catechism. When this is ended, the bards, ovates, 
.and druids shout three times, “ Peace,” and li’r 
Estyn declaims the prayer. 

A dignified old lady from the neighbouring 
island of Anglesea is now seen ascending the 
crowded platform, and invests the bard with his 
ribbon and little chair, which, to my disappoint¬ 
ment, t.akes the shape of a very small gold medal, 
with a raised chair on it. Every one shakes hands 
with Pascal; and to finish all, when the president 
makes him a complimentary speech (which, after 
the manner of the country, is a very long one), he 
grasps the poor Chair Bard’s hand so tightly in 
both of his, that 1 sec his face working with actual 
pain. 

Altogether, the whole of this ceremony partakes 
not a little of a Masonic investiture. When the en¬ 
thusiasm has died out, and we begin to think it over 
quietly, wc are inclined to say that after all a few 
well-written verses hardly deserve such an ovation ; 
but wc must not look upon the demonstration 
in "this light. It w<as more the expression of a 
people’s love for their time-honoured custom— 
a tradition which they have handed down from 
generation to generation, and to which they cling 
with tenacity. 

After this the proceedings grew tame enough. 
There was more giving of prizes, and we had good 
speeches and dry sayings, both from our friend 
Mynyddog—whose pleasant face had so much fun 
in it that we laughed when he laughed, without 
knowing at what—and from Estyn, and from Mr. 
Morgan Lloyd, member for Anglesea, whose ad¬ 
dress, from the constant “Clywch, clywch” (Hear, 
hoar), seemed to be making ah excellent impression. 
Later on came the concerts, regular feasts of music, 
in which Edith Wynne, John Thomas,and hosts of 
others took part. Well were they appreciated. The 
Welsh are, “ to a man,” a musical people, as their 
bc.uitiful choral singing shows. Till late in the 
night the town was full of wandering minstrels, 
who serciurdcd their idol, and sang glees and 
catches, which filled the air with harmony. 

So jiasses .away this little festival, which leaves 
noting but pleasant memories behind. B. M. 
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FISH AND FISHERS.—II. 

BV GRKVILIK FKNNELU 

WRITER on China tcHs us that spot, to which the fish have previously been driven, 

“one of the'strangest sights at and in such multitudes as would e-vcced belief. 

Foochow are the cormorant Nothing was to be seen but happy faces among 

fishermen, standing erect, each all ranks ; men, women, and children of all .ages 

on a little raft of bamboo not and conditions. With regard to the fish, the men 
over two feet wide, directing and women had only to wade into the pool, seize 
their birds and propelling their them in their arms, and he.ave them out upon the 
craft with a long bamboo, in land, where others collected them in wooden pan- 
a fierce tideway, with eddies surrounding them, niers, to be conveyed to Reikiavik, and there pre- 
tliat threaten .almost certain death in case of ac- I pared for drying and salting. It was not unusual 

cident. They appear to be wholly intent on the j to catch from two to three thousand in one day. 

work of their sagacious birds, who dive about in all After this the fish were caught in a more rational 
directions after their prey. But the best place to way, once or twice a week, according to the demand, 
see the fishing cormorant is in the clear streams in The quantity of fish did not appc.ar to diminish in 
Che-Kiang. It is very pretty to witness the birds this river. It was still a curious sight to see multi¬ 
chasing the fish under water; the pace they go at tudes of large fish at the foot of the falls' in the 

is wonderful; and when they'arc swimming along river. A little way below the falls, a kind of weir 
near a rough stony bottom, it is quite marvellous was formed of large stones and two or three wooden 
to see the rapidity with which they crane their boxes, with openings sufficient to let the fish pass 
necks from side to side in the crevices of the rocks through in going up, and being narrowed at the 
as they rush through the water. They seem quite other end, and spiked in the form of a mouse-trap, 
proud when they get hold of a good fish, and bear the fish could not possibly return. Four or five 
it triumphantly to their master, who generally has hundred are caught weekly. As if, however, to cool 
a pet bird, and places relative value on each of his the ardour of the British angler, who would go to 
flock; for some less than a dollar is asked.” the end of the world for sport, Mr. Borrow adds : 

This compliment to the gratitude of the bird “ Two .anglers .applied their lines, with every variety 
against the accepted notion that the bird would of beautiful flies, but without the least success, 
prefer to fish for itself, is somewhat novel, and in The trout, however, were not so dainty, and several 
fiirtherance of proof that the cre.ature is thus un- were hooked and landed.” 

selfishly inclined, the author adds, in direct oppo- A patent was granted to the Marquis of Cha- 
sition to the accepted notion that the ring round bannes, for a new apparatus for attracting and 
the cormorant’s neck is placed there as a check catching fish. A lighted lamp is sunk to the 
upon its stomach :— necessary depth in the water, and the case of this 

“ I think the ring placed round the neck of the lamp has pipes attached to it that lead aboye the 
cormorant by the fishermen is not to prevent their water’s surface, for the purpose of admitting air to 
swallowing the fish, but to distinguish the birds the lamp, and drawing off the smoke. The object 
belonging to each fisherman; for when several of placing the light in the water, is to attract the 
boats have been together, I have noticed that each fish, for which purpose a box containing mirrors ts 
lot had different marks, and sometimes a boat’s connected with the lamp, and behind it a trap of 
load had no rings. They know their masters nets, into which the fish arc allured by the mirrors, 
readily, and rarely make a mistake in taking the There is a contracted passage of netting, which 
fish to a wrong boat. I once got four or five lots gives w'ay to the fish entering, but closes against 
sent into the water at once, altogether, and the men their return. In this pouch the fishes collect, and 
being tojd to call back their birds, they returned are taken out by the fishermen when the box is 
without a mistake. When in the boat, they are drawn up. 

disagreeable, stupid-looking birds, and,'being fed Among the fishing-tackle peculiar to the Green- 
upon fishes’ entrails, have a disgusting smell, landers, their lines of whalebone are especially 
\^cn they reach the side of the boat, the men remarkable. They consist of whalebone split very 
shove a bamboo under them, on which they perch, fine and tied together, and often two hundred 
and are lifted into the boat.” fathoms in length, and even longer. These lines 

Borrow tells us that the salmon fishery in Lax arc used in fishing on the ice, to catch a kind of 
Elbe, Iceland, affords an extraordinarily gay scene halibut, which is found only in the Greenland 
on the appointed day for catching salmon, which seas. The Greenlanders spear salmon and sain, on- 
is a regular festival—when all Reiki.avik, and the trout with a staff, to which two bone or iron shafts 
country round far and ne.ar, assemble at a partictilar are fastened. 
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'*THKY MET WITHOUT WARNlNfS.” 


N the old rustic footbridge met Alice .and he— They had parted years past in the strength of 
On the frail wooden footbridge away from disdain, 
the town— And they met face to face in love’s weahness 

As a oird sang its vespers above in a tree, again, 

And the sun in its splendour was journeying down. With,a start, and a throb, not of pleasure, 'cut pain, 
268-Voi. IX. 
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Was the flush on her cheek from the crimsoning 
west ? 

Was it twilight that deepened the shade on his 
brow? 

Was that g-y from the bird just alit on its nest, 

Or the gasp of a heart which rdpented a vow ? 

Nay, with song-notes alone the broad chestnut- 
leaves stirred, 

And too human the anguish that broke, without 
word, 

In the cry which was smothered ere palpably heard. 

What had drawn the tw.iin thither, that crimsonipg 
eve. 

To a spot so replete with the keenest of woe? 

Were there tears to be shed, the full heart to 
relieve, 

Where pride had dealt each so relentless a blow? 

Or came Alice to muse on the past as the past. 

Or came Hubert to rave o’er the die he had cast. 

That they met without warning, and there too, at 
last? 

That footbridge, where first, in the newness of 
bliss, 

She had looked in the stream as he looked in 
her eyes; 

Where her lips learned to answer his passionate 
kiss. 

And his arm clasped her fast as an exquisite 
prize. 

Could that rotten old plank have outlasted their 
truth ? 

Could the rail they had leaned on in confident 
youth. 

Still exist when affection’s bonds snapped without 
ruth ? 

“Ay, birds sing and trees bloom though hearts j 
wither and fade. 

And the sun warms the earth though man’s 
bosom be dull ; 


So, the crazy old footbridge has not been remade, 

And, more lasting than love, the handrail is there 
still. 

More enduring than ours."—“Ah!”—Eyes meet, 
lips turn pale, 

Alice grasps for support at the outstretching rail— 

Even th.at, as she trusts it, pfoves faithless and 
frail! 

Hark! another cry startles the birds from their 
nest. 

As the waters close over the pang of surprise ; 

’Tis the anguish of manhood rent out of a breast 

Barred and steeled against love by the foulest of 
lies! 

Then, a crash, and a plunge in the eddying stream, 

The past all forgotten, the present a dream : 

Love had leaped back to life at her half-suppressed 

There’s a race with the river so cruel and swift. 

A ficree fight with the strength of remorseful 
despair ; 

It is more than a life that is floating adrift ; 

He must save her or perish! He clutches her 
hair. 

The bright curls so caressingly fondled of yore : 

Joy ! He holds her—his Alice—.he draws her 
ashore— 

“ Oh ! has fate but united-to sunder once more 

Nay—the love that has fought for her life with the 
wave. 

Will fight for her, ay, with the Angel of Death ; 

And those passionate prayers must be potent to 
save, 

' For the livid lips warm with perceptible breath. 

Resentment, estrangement, like nightmares, are 
gone ! 

Only love could so cling to the breast she leans on— 

They arc linked for the future—two Ixdngs in 
one. Mrs. G. Linn.®;us Banks. 


A STROKE OF FATE. 


CHAFX'ER THE THIRD, 
Montbrison walks gaily towards her. “lt/.f< 
'43^)1 ill quickly Ic.arned. In a few a fr.ank 

minutes he enters into the spirit of tlie reached, 
game—is the life and soul of the com- to pass C 
pany. His cheerful laugh is heard above “ A dai 
);3 Ike English girl’s bursts of upro.irious mer- | Anna 1 
riment—the ICnglish girl is famed for the i coinmenc- 
heartiness and unrestrained loudness of her i “hut first 
ntirth. ' ^ beautiful 

“ A charming game, your Sehlussel Spiel,” De i posed. Y 


Montbrison observes to Franz Siegel, who receives ! Franz.” 


“It is charming up to a certain point,” exclaims 
a fr,ank English voice, “but surely that point is 
reached. A dance ! a dance 1 We are not going 
to pass Christmas Eve without a dance.” 

“ A dance ! a dance 1 ” echoes Ida von Monstatt. 

Anna looks towards Franz Siegel. “ We will 
coihmencc a dance in a few moments,’’ she says ; 
“hut first 1 must ask Franz to pl.iy you some 
beautiful Lieder, which he has recently com¬ 
posed. You will all enjoy them, I am sure.—Come 

V •» .» It > 


the rem.irk in grim silence. 


The boy stations himself at the piano. As his 
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hand touches the keys, his face brightens—grows 
almost beautiful. And the Frenchman, observing 
its expression of unspeakable sweetness, wonders 
how he could before nave thought the countenance 
repellent. 

Franz runs his .mgers lovingly along the notes 
once or twice. AJlparently he is lost in thought. 
Then, with kindling eyes and flushing checks, he 
strikes up aji inspiring strain. 

Not a new air, certainly. Not an air which 
Franz has recently composed. Not an air of 
Franz’s composition. All present recognise the 
well-known music of a German patriotic song. 

The boy’s enthusiastic voice rises. 

There is a confused stir in the room. A few 
voices join, as though involuntarily, in the familiar 
air, and then break off in embarrassment. All 
eyes now seek De Montbrison, who, without the 
least sign of disquietude, is soliciting Anna to 
grant him the honour of her hand in the promised 
dance. 

Franz turns his head angrily towards the French¬ 
man as he defiantly sings on— 

** It never slull be Franre’s, 

The free, the German Rhine, 

So long a.s festal dances 
Us luvcr>groups combine. 

So long as——” 

“Franz! Franz Siegel! Are you aware, sir, 
that you insult me when you insult my guests ? ” 
bursts forth an infuriated voice, and General von 
Fchrenstcin hurries to the singer’s side. “ Do you 
think that I will permit in this assembly the intro¬ 
duction of any song that is likely to be distasteful 
to one of my visitors ? I am covered with shame, 
sir, for the first time in my own house.—Monsieur 
de Montbrison, may I beg you to accept my 
jirofound apologies for this boy’s reckless disregard 
of the rules of good-breeding ? ” 

The Frenchman laughs easily. “No apology 
is required,” he answers. “ The Herr Siegel sings 
delightfully. It is a pleasure to hear him.” 

De Montbrison’s contempt maddens the excited 
Franz. 

“ The words of my song,” he passionately says, 
as he rises and approaches the Frenchman, “ c.x- 
press the determination of all here—of all Germany. 
Hurrah for Germany ! Hurrah for Bismarck ! Do 
you hear. Monsieur le Fr.aiu^ais?’’—the boy’s 
sparkling eyes meet De Montbrison’s—“Hurrah for 
Bismarck 1 ” 

Again De Montbrison laughs, mockingly this 
time. “ With all my heart,” he coolly replies. 
“ Hurrah for Bism.arck ! Hurrah for all such of 
his polished slaves and admirers as have the good 
taste to intrude, in a mi.xcd assembly, songs calcu¬ 
lated to rouse the indign.ation of political .adver¬ 
saries ! ’ 

Franz Siegel’s eyes drop, and ho turns away 


without another word. The boy feels himself 
worsted—discovers his incapacity to sustain a com¬ 
bat of words w'ith the Frenchman. Cencr.d von 
Fehrenstein angrily commences another series of 
reproaches. 

The English girl comes to the rescue. “No 
wrangling on Christmas Eve, for mercy’s sake,” she 
says. “ Shake hands, and forget all subject of con¬ 
tention. What, Fr.anz declines to give his hand? 
Ah, well! Let me play you a valse. I can’t play 
like the music-mad Germans, but I can manage to 
perform something which answers to a v.ilse.— 
Now, gentlemen, choose your partners. Suit the 
action to the music, as our Shakespeare says—at 
any rate, he s.ays something of the kind. Our 
Shakespeare, mind. You Germans and French¬ 
men need not quarrel over my mention of his 
name. You have neither part nor lot in his world¬ 
wide reputation. Choose your partners, gentle¬ 
men.” 

The Frenchman has chosen. Ida von Monstatt 
tosses her head vcngefully as Anna rises with 
Henri de Montbrison. Ungr.acious Henri! And 
Ida might perchance have deigned to be your 
partner, if you had only requested the pleasure with 
sufficient humility and earnestness. 

The English girl is true to her word. She docs 
not play as play the music-mad Germans. Franz 
Siegel stops his cars impatiently, then offers to 
assume her place at the piano. 

“ Mind what you arc about, then, my Lord Franz. 
Don’t treat us to any more of your Rhine-land 
extravaganzas. Take care; no patriotic song, 
unless it be the Marseillaise.’’ 

Anna enjoys the valse as she has never en¬ 
joyed a dance before. She shuts her heart to all 
memories of the past—to all thoughts of the 
future. She lives only in the intoxicating present. 
De Montbrison is beside her ; his voice sounds 
in her willing ear ; her ideal of perfect bliss is 
realised. 

The F.athcrland! Karl Siegel! To-morrow 
she will acknowledge their claims upon her con¬ 
stant thoughts. To-night--to-night only—she gives 
herself up to the delight ,^inspircd by De Mont¬ 
brison’s presence. 

Dance follows dance. Franz, an accomplished 
musician, plays on untiringly. His jealous eyes 
remark the Frenchman and Anna perpetually side 
by side. 

At length De Montbrison and his companion 
move off to .1 small adjoining room, where they 
seek a secluded coiner, beyond reach of the boy’s 
observation. For some minutes there is silence. 
Anna toys restlessly with her fan. Her eyes 
[lersistently seek the ground. De Montbrison 
mutely watches her every movement. 

Before long the stillness becomes painful. Anna 
I find-', com age to say— 
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“You will forgive Franz Siegel’s conduct, mon¬ 
sieur?” 

“ Most readily, if you ask forgiveness.” 

Another protracted pause. Anna nervously rises 
—colours-reseats herself. 

“Tell me, monsieur,” she ssys hurriedly, as 
though seeking eagerly for :iny subject of con¬ 
versation, “ wjicre were you last Christinas 
Eve ? ’ 

“I scarcely know. Christmas is not with us the 
filte you Germans make it. Mold! I remember. I 
was with my mother at home.” 

“ Home ?” 

“We live near Marseilles, in the midst of 
charming country. The Me Monlbrisons have 
occupied our chateau for centuries. It was on last 
Christmas Eve, I believe, that my eldest brother 
arrived -from Algeria.” 

“Have you many brothers?” Anna’s eyes still 
rest on the ground; her hands still nervously toy 
with her fan. 

“ Two. My father died many years ago. Of his 
three sons, Einille, the youngest, was wounded at 
Woerth ; Henri”—De Montbrison hangs his head 
dejectedly—“ capitulated with Macmahon’s army at 
Sedan ; and Eugene, the eldest——” 

The Frenchman hesitates. 

“ Eugene,'the eldest-” 

“ Child, I cannot tell you his fate. He volun¬ 
teered for service in Paris. He is in Trochu’s 
army, engaged he.art, soul, and hand in the defence 
of the capital, or”—Dc Montbrison’s tearless voice 
is hard and dry—“ or he has given honourable 
evidence, by his death in his country’s service, of 
his devotion to her cause.” 

“ Monsieur ! monsieur ! ” 

“ A sortie from Paris was repulsed by the 
Germans, your journals say”—the Frenchman 
frowns darkly—“ five days ago. A hundred times 
I have heard the history of the fight reviewed by 
your military men. The numbers of each nation’s 
dead arc told glibly in round numbers; but the 
news of individual loss travels very slowly. 1 h.ave 
seen your face pale with apprehension as you read 
of Germany’s triumph, and I have known that you 
longed for,the safety of Karl Siegel. And 1—I 
read of France’s humdiation, and I trusted that my 
brother had not survived the hour of his country’s 
disgrace. If what your journals say is true—if our 
beautiful Paris must shoaly be given over to the 
enemy, then a soldier’s death would, I well know, 
be the fate most earnestly desired by Eugene de 
Montbrison. Child, you Germans call Germany 
your Fatherland—a sweet, poetic name. You 
hourly express your devotion to the German cause. 
Do not think that your love of country is deeper 
than ours. My brother Eugene, the hero of many 
a battle-field—-my brotjier, who covered himself { 
with glory at Magenta and Solferino—must, if.living i 


now, be bowed to the earth with passionate sorrow 
for France’s shame.” 

“ Shame 1 Oh, monsieur, Paris needs no shame. 
She has proved, by heroic resistance, her right to 
the respect of Europe. My father says so—has 
said so a hundred times. In Wiermar, my father’s 
I word on such points is law. M-y father’s military 
I achievements are celebrated throughout Germany. 
His advancement has ever been the reward of merit. 
My father rose from the ranks, you know.” 

Boastfully Anna speaks, her head raised, her 
voice full of emotion. De Montbrison, still watch¬ 
ing her intently, wonders which is the more worthy 
! pride—his, which looks back upon a long line 
of illustrious ancestors, or hers, which exults in 
1 a name never mentioned with respect until its 
owner’s prodigies of valour lately made it so truly 
honourable. 

“ Paris,” continues the girl earnestly, her eyes 
dropping again, “ has resisted our armies gal¬ 
lantly. May your brother long live to look back 
upon its heroism with proud satisfaction, long live 
to hear the name of Paris mentioned, with those 
of Magenta and Solferino, when the scenes of his 
feats of arms are spoken of by his admiring country¬ 
men.” 

“ For Frenchmen, defeat is shame,” returns Henri 
de Montbrison gloomily. “That doctrine my 
brother has ever held.” 

Silence'again—long and deep. 

“ 1 have forgotten. Tell me, once more, your 
brother’s—your eldest brother’s name,’*-says Anna, 
at length, in a musing tone. 

“ Eugdne dc Montbrison.” 

Anna starts back. She has never heard the 
name before to-night. Why, "then, does it thrill 
through her frame like a death-knell! Her heart 
seems for a moment to stand still. 

“ Eugene de .Montbrison,’’ she murmurs breath¬ 
lessly to herself. “How strangely the name affects 
me ! ” 

Half-past eleven. St. Mary Magdalen’s Church 
strikes out in deep-toned voice. 

“ Listen,” Anna says. “ Another half-hour, and 
Christmas will be with us again — Christmas— 
season of peace.” 

De Montbrison does not reply—does not hear. 
His thoughts arc far away. 

“ Anna,” he bursts forth vehemently at length 
—“ Anna, beloved of my s oul, do you not sec that 
it is not only sorrow for France which, fills my 
heart ? My heart is breaking with hopeless and 
undying love for you. Hopeless? Nay, surely 
that word, if spoken, must be spoken by yourself. 
My future life is m your hands. Tell me, my 
d.arhng, do you doom me to despair? I have 
no hope—none—but in you. The affection with 
which you inspire me is stronger than life, stAmger 
than death. It absorbs my whole being. Before' 
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its bright light, my adoration for my country pales— | 
grows dim. Anna, sweet comforter, do you scorn 
my unspeakable love ? ” 

It has come at last. That which Anna has long 
dreaded — has feverishly desired — has devoutly 
prayed against — tuts anticipated as greatest of 
earthly blessings—has come at last. Her head 
sinks on her outstretched hands. 

“ Anna, dearest ”—De Montbrison draws those 
hands eagerly towards him ”—you do not repulse 
me. Oh, my darling, my own darling! you re¬ 
spect my devotion, you consent to be my wife ? ” 

A torrent of sobs interrupts him. 

“ Henri! Have you no pity ? ” 

“Pity! My child!” 

“ Do you not know the history of my life, mon¬ 
sieur-—of Karl’s—of my dear Karl’s affcclion—of 
my-” 

“ Hush 1 call me Henri.” 

“ Of Karl’s affection—of my promise ? Henri, 
my heart is very full. F.ate is hard upon us both. 
What you ask is utterly impossible. Try to 
forget me, Henri, my—my—darling, and m.ay 
God restore h.appiness to your dc.ar France, .and 
to—” : 

Her voice breaks down utterly in a passion of j 
weeping. 

The Frenchman leans over her tenderly. 

“Forget you ! Forget the one bright spot in a 
most gloomy life! Tell me, my dearest—you love 
me ^ ” 

The sobs grow less violent—less frequent. 

With a great effort, Anna raises to view her p.ale, 
sad face. 

“ Henri, I love you dearly.” 

“ More dearly th.an Karl ? ” 

“ God forgive me— a thousand times more de.arly.” 

“ And our love is hopeless ? ” 

“ How can it be otherwise ? ” 

Profound silence. Anna’s head drops .again. 
The Frenchman raises her hand to his lips, and 


covers it with passionate kisses. A sound of 
merry laughter from the adjoining room falls on 
the e.ar. Dc Montbrison shudders, and moves 
away ; he covers his eyes with his hand. 

Twelve o’clock. 

The sudden ringing of the church-bells is a 
signal for the guests to retire. Anna is besieged 
by a troop of friends. She rises, wondrously self- 
composed. 

“ Christmas Day ! Christmas Day ! ” e-vclaims a 
cheerful voice. “ Let me wish you, in accordance 
with our English custom, a merry Christmas, Anna. 
—Monsieur — ah! monsieur’s faee is black as 
night ; he has not forgotten Franz Siegel’s song. 
Give us Alfred de Musset’s reply, monsieur— 
‘Nous I’avons eu, votre Rhiii allemand.’ A 
merry Christm.is to you both, and good night, or 
rather good morning.” 

“Good night—good night,” ery many voices. 

Ida von Monst.att advancc.s, gives her hand to 
Ann.a, and bows distantly to De Montbrison. He 
has proved himself, throughout the evening, in¬ 
sensible to her manifold attractions. 

General von Fehrenstein calls De Montbrison’s 
name. The Frenchman turns to Anna, and whis- 
peis some faltering words of adieu. Their eyes 
meet. More eloquent than a thousand burning 
words, that impassioned gaze—eloquent of wild 
longing, of unconquerable love. 

Dc Montbrison quits the room. The clatter of 
many feet is heard upon the stairs, then the house 
grows very ipiict. The guests have all departed ; 
Anna is left alone. 

Perfectly motionless she stands, in c.\actly the 
attitude in which the Frenchm.an left her. Her 
head still droops upon her arm, her lace is hidden 
from view. 

How long she rcm.ains thus she does not know. 
At length a hand is laid upon hers. She starts— 
shivers—turns. Franz -Siegel stands before her. 

END OK tllAl'IKR TIIH THIRD. 
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OF “F.PJSODES IN AN 
THE ORGAN-MAN. 


OBSCURE LIFE. 


RE AT musicians, and especially great 
vocalists, are sometimes growled at even 
by those who most enjoy their music. At 
the moment of rapture no price, of course, 
appears too great to give for the privi¬ 
lege of listening to the seraphic strains ; 
but when admiration has cooled, the temper 
—say of a struggling professional man, or 
the like—is apt to warm. 

“ Isn’t it a shame,” he murmurs to himself, “that 
that long-haired fellow,” or “ that chd of a girl ” (as 


the case may be), “ should get more in one night 
than I make by patiently working away for a year ? 
And for what? For what is in the main a mere 
physical gift, no more a merit than it is for a man 
or woman to have a good nose.” 

If, however, professional music has magnificent 
prizes for its pets, on the other hand it puts oft 
the lowest ruck of its votaries with most beggarly 
wages, or downright dreary blanks. 

The musicians of the streets do not seem to be, 
as % rule, a prosperous race. The lonely woman 
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that “ has seen better days,” who suddenly begins 
to quaver in the dusk in some quiet street of 
private houses; the skinny woman with an infant 
at her breast, and half a do/cn little ones holding 
on to her limp skirts, who goes about making a 
low despondent noise she supposes to be singing ; 
the white-aproned mechanics who slowly patrol the 
streets, dolorously chanting that they come from 
Man—chest—er—cr—cr, and have got no work to 
do— 00—00 ; the trembling hoary-headed patri¬ 
arch, who howls hymns to the most depressing of 
psalm-tunes in pious neighbourhoods ; these, and 
sundry such-like, may perhaps make more money 
than a good many of their pitiers suppose—money 
which melts in drops of gin—but still they cannpt 
be called the favourites of fortune. 

Neither do our foreign street-musicians seem to 
be, as a class, a lively lot. I am not going to write 
of them with any maudlin compassion. Some of 
them, no doubt, are deceived by their/irif/w/// and 
English cowards, big .and little, are too fond of 
peisccuting them when the luxury can be indulged 
m with impunity. But, on the other hand, they 
sire often great nuisances, and impudent to boot, 
and I am afraid that they are rather indolent. 

“ Indolent! ” 1 can hear some reader indignantly 
interjeet. “ Indolent, when they walk all those 
miles, with those great heavy organs at their 
backs ! ” 

Well, if they arc strong enough to walk “all 
those miles” so loaded, I cannpt help thinking that, 
if they had a mind for it, they could get work 
which would jiay them better than their organ- 
g.rindingj and it does appear most comically pre- 
])ostorous that we should be expected to give money 
for the privilege of beholding and listening to a 
steeple-hatted, bluc-coatcd, thong-sandallcd bag¬ 
piper, .shuffling about with his attendant sprite, a 
farsimile in miniature, like .a lazy bear with Us 
lazier cub. Tliev grin ,at the ropper-dis])ensing 
British ])ublic while they do it—and well they m.iy! 
Nevertheless, some of these vagr.tnt arlis/cs I 
should be .sorry to mis.s from London streets, 
'riieir costiiine is. generally, too railway-])ortcr-hke 
to he iiictures(|ue, but their f.ires sometimes shed 
jioetiy on our pros.iic thoroughfares. 

z\n organ-man, wdiom for sever.d years I have 
missed in the North London thoroughfares he used 
to affect, is a case m point. He went by. even “ an¬ 
swered to,” the name of <Guy—I sujiposc because 
his name was Guido—but he was a Guy many an 
artist must have been glad to get for a model. His 
f.ice -unlike those of a good many of his brethren, 
who look like Whitechapel roughs in.asqucratliiig 
as foreign musicians—was typically “ Italian: ” olive 
complexion, regular features, clearly cut, and great 
black “ lamping ” eyes. It w’as a study to note in 
what exact harmony with his white teeth they 
lighted up when he smiled. c 


He was very fond of smiling, especially .at chil¬ 
dren, with whom he r,inked A i for ever amongst 
organ-men. He let the little street-children turn 
his handle, and w'ould pl.ay out a tunc in what had 
proved a hopelessly imremuncrativc locality, rather 
than bring their dance upon the pavement to an 
abrupt conclusion. When he saw?' that more paying 
little jiatrons were cspeci.ally pleased with his music 
or his monkey, he would go on pkayjng long after 
he had ground out their coppers’ worth. The red- 
jacketed, blue-brcechcd monkey, which used to 
descend areas to beg for nuts, and then ascend 
gate-piers to crack them, lifted his lasscllcd black 
velvet cap with great politeness, before he obeyed 
his master’s tug at his chain, and leaped upon the 
organ, or Guy’.s shoulder, to take his departure. 
But what was his valedictory grace in comparison 
with his owner’s ? Lccto7' bt’ncvole, I would paren¬ 
thetically inquire, didst thou ever recreate thyself 
by noting the modes in which thy countrymen, 
sufliciently civilised to consider it incumbent upon 
them to perform the operation after some fashion. 
Like off their hats? Such observation is a favouiite 
amusement of mine as 1 moon along the streets. 
There arc, of course, shades of difference; nuances 
of style, too numerous to be indicated in a paren¬ 
thesis, but I'.nglish hat-lifters may' be broadly 
divided into the B.ishful and the Blatant. 

The Bashful Hat-lifter considers the process a 
boic, and one, moreover, that makes him look a 
fool, lie therefore shirks it as often as he can, 
letting his eyes look right on, and his eyelids 
straight before him, that he may not behold a 
feminine acquaintance ; but if by chance he has 
blundered on one. or has h,id liis attention called to 
her by Ins plagiiesoniely coiirleoiis w'lfe, he raises his 
li.ind as reluct.iiitly as if he ii.id the rheumatism, 
and touches rather than lifts his hat, trying to look 
all the while as if he were only pinching the brim 
to straighten it. 

The Blat.'int llat-lifter, on the other hand, is so 
fond of the oper.ition that he goes out of his w.iy to 
find opportunities for its exercise. ICvcry minute 
up flies his hat about, h.df a y.ird above his head, 
and then down it conu s ag.iin with a kind of in¬ 
verted valvc-and-piston action. 

In both cases the spine continues as stiff as a 
ramrod, and the f.icc as exjnessive as a Hutch 
doll’s. 

I’liere is a small sub-class—that of the hobbyde- 
hoys who have just taken to hat-lifting, and who 
are so proud of the performance that they blandly 
lift their hats to one another. 

But whenever an English hand raises a hat, the 
inflc.xibility of b.ack, the woodemicss of counte¬ 
nance of which I have spoken instantly betray the 
n.ationality of the raiser. ^ 

In what a different way did Guido lift his hat, 
his lithe body swaying like a wind-bent willow, in 
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spite of his clumsy clothes, and his mobile face 
mysteriously takinj; in at the same time the occu¬ 
pants of the upper and lower windows of the house 
to which he was bidding an au revoir farewell. 

Guy, besides be mg a pattern of courtesy, had a 
good deal of fui. and feeling, too, in him. I will 
report, as well a^ I can, a few of his experiences. 

“ Yes, sare, niy organ yant to please. So she 
play tune to please her customer. Like your 
butcher. lie say, ‘ Buy, buy, buy- vat you buy?’ 
If you no like bif, you can have mouton; and if 
you no like nioulon, you can have dc veau or de 
pork, and moosh of more—I know not. I do not 
o.Tt dc bif and de mouton. Dey cost too moosh. 
No, nor I do not drink dc bii're. I am not Ang- 
lishman, me Italian. I drink vatcr, and vat dc 
rude Anglish people call dc mess. No, I do not 
intend 1 drink de mess, I cat her. J voukl drink 
vine of my contrcc, but vere is he? He vood cost 
too moosh. But my organ. She play many tunc 
for many people. ‘ I’op go dc Veasel,’ and dc ‘Uhl 
llndredl.’ Yes, she h.ive more psahn-tunc, and 
dey come close'togeder. I vill tell you vy. I go 
troii^r place vere dc people dal love dc psalm-tune 
live close togeder. B I ]ilay ‘ Top go de Veasel ’ 
dere, no pen-nee. So I no play ‘ Top go dc 
A'e.isel’ dere, but de psalm-liine. Who are dey? 
I know not. Dey love de ps.dm-tune. Dere is so 
many kind of religion in Lon-don. I know not, 
{..'.re, 1 tell you. It cost me good bit to get my tune 
proper. De fresh tunc cost moosh. But now she 
is proper. I know de jicople 1 go round, and my 
organ play to please her customer. Vat you c.ill, 
sare, a fun-nee fellow, a doctor, dal alvay give me 
pen-nee ven he is at home —he come out on dc step 
of his sho]i to give me de jH'n-nee—he say to me, 
‘ Ah, you have feel dcir pulse.’ He like not dc 
people dal love de psalm-tune. Dey no vant him, 
so he no like dem. But he alvay give me de pen- 
nee. He IS vat you c.ill a fun-nee fellow, sare. He 
vant to give me a drink. 1 sh.ike my head, but he 
vant still, and .say, ‘ Not out of my bollell.’ But I 
shake my head .again. Den he say, ‘ .\Iy Lamp 
sc.ire you like de railvay.’ Vat he me,in ? You 
(ell me, sare? He have de red lamp, and his 
no,e is red- yes, ver moosh. He is fun-nee 
fellow, and alvay give me de ]ien-nee ven he is 
.at home. Von day he not at home. 1 play', 
and a yong shentleman come out and fling 
about his arm. I link he ver moosh pleased. 
I go on playing, but cle yong slicntleman run 
avay and fetch de pclisscman. He give me shove, 
so 1 say, ‘Vat for?’ Den he take hold of me, 
and pinch my arm, and say to de yong shentle¬ 
man, ‘ Come,’ and ve begin to valk. De pelisscman 
pinch me ver hard, dough I s.iy noting ; but I 
vondcr, sare, at your contrcc. But I meet de 
doctor, and he speak to de pclisseman, and he scold 
de yong shentleman, and de doctor scold de yong 


shentleman, and give me secsepcn-ncc. So I go, 
and am glad cle yong shentleman run .avay for de 
pclisseman, dough he pinch me—yes, ver moosh. 

I like to knock him down vul my stick, but me 
stranger ; 1 must nnnd de law. My monkey no 
mind de law. iHc bite dc pelisscm.in ; but den I 
not have dc monkey. De pcojilc, sare, in your 
contrcc ver different. Some vill give de pen-nee 
and tell me go on ; and some vill give de ])en-nee 
and tell me go .avay—riiicek ; and some vill not give 
dc pen-nee, but run avay for de pclisseman. Me 
stranger; how know 1? No, sare, not tell 
me go avay, and de beautiful signora send me de 
pen-nee by de servante, and dc beautiful signorina ; 
and veil she fling him out, she wrap him in papier. 
No, sare, dat not make him buy more at de cook- 
sliop ; but sometime dey fling him at your head, 
like dc brick, or dc shell of oyster, and he tomblc in 
de mud. 1 prefair, mo, de pen-nee in dc papier. 
.Sometime you not And dc pen-nce ven ho tumble 
in de mud. Sometime dc yong tief run avay vid 
him. 

“ My monkey 1 have—I vill conseeder—yes, I 
have him tree year. 1 have him of a Franchman 
dal die at de house vere I lodge—yes, sure, at 
Saffron Hill. Vat iwi know, sir, of Saffron Hill? 
Yes, sare, many U.ali.m dere. .Someliuie dc Anglish 
afflict ns, and wo fight. Yes, s-ire, sometime dc 
It.ilian use his knife. De Anglish fight vid de fist, 
and dc Italian liglit vid de Imife ven he not let 
alone. Ve never say noting against dc Anglish if 
dey not trouble ; and sometime dc Anglish and de 
liish fight vid de knife also. Dc Italian v.at you 
call ver re.spcclable. De Anglish and de Irish not 
at all respectable on S.iffron Hill. Oh, yes, s.are, 
some ver rcsiiectable, but not our .aflhctcr. Becg 
blackguard. My nioiikc>’s name N.ipolcon. De 
Franchman no like Napoleon den. Mo, 1 hate 
him. But de monkey h.ive de name, and he stick 
like lie mud. My monkey is good Napoleon; dc 
Oder is bad—yes, ver b.ad, dough you Anglish pray- 
t.md dat you like him. Ve odor say dat you are 
afraid, .so you sinoot him like de tiger. No, sare, / 
do not say de Anglish arc afraid. I love de Anglisli 
—some Anglish ; yes, ver moosh. I tell you vat 
s.vy my contreeuiLai. I love my N.ipoleon. No, 
sue, I not sell him, not for his veight in gold. I 
link I die, N.ipoleon link I die .dso, and he sit on 
my bed and cry. He bite my e.ir, he pull -my nose, 
but 1 not stir; me loo veak. Den Napoleon cry, 
like de beautiful signorina if she link >ou die, sare. 
Ve in de contrcc den, in Essex, at vat you call—I 
forget her name -B.iin - B.iin—Bain—ah, yes—no, 
no—Berraintrcc, vere dere is factory. I pl.iy to dc 
g.d ven dey come out, and dey give me pen-nee 
and dance ; but dey rob me at dc house vere I 
lodge—not de people of dc house, but de man dat 
sleep vid me. I v.ake in dc morning—he gone, and 
alhiiiy mownee gone also. Some of de lodger laugh. 
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but some say dey drub him ven dcy catch him; but 
vat good dat do me, if I no get my mownee ? I 
get more mownee, but not moosh. L>cn I take ill, 
and dey say dey must turn me out—I no pay for 
my bed ; but a yong voman pay for my bed, and 
de people of de house give me somiCting to eat— 
not moosh ; I not vant moosh. Dey tink I die, and 
I also, and Napoleon cry. He get into my bed, 
and put his arm rond my neck, and cuddle like de 
little shild. Dey try to sell my monkey—not for 
demself: for me—but Napoleon vill not go. He 
bite de man d.at vant him, dough he feed him ver 
kind. Ven I get veil, he give me treejien-nee to 
start. He give N.apoleon bit of black-boudin, but 
Napoleon not like de black-boudin, and fling him_ 
in his face, and dc man laugh, and say Napoleon 
vill come to starve if he turn up his nose at good 
viandc, and fling her about dat vay'. But Napoleon 
not come to starve yet. De leetle signorina give 
him plenty food for tree veek ven she see him. Dc 
signorina ver fond of Najioleon, and Napoleon ver 
fond of de signorina. 

“ To promenade in de contrcc is ver nice ven it 
make fine. All look so clean after Lon-don. No, 
not vere ve lodge—dat like Lon-don; but de 
house, and de street, and de tree, and de hedge. 
But de tree and de hedge give no pen-nee. Some¬ 
time I go to de fair. De fair is ver fun-nee, and 
I get plenty pen-nee ven 1 have de organ vid dc 
doll, and dey dance, and Napoleon dance, and de 
contree people dance and laugh like de bull. But 
von time dey get tipsee, and knock me down, and 
break my organ ; and now I have no more de doll, 
1 not go to de contrcc. Nobody pay me for my 
organ, and I not like de broken head. Dcy link d.at 
ver fun-nee, but me, I not tink dat fun-nee. Dcrc 
vas von pelisseman, but he do noting but laugh. If 
de contree people knock him down, he not tink it 
so fun-nee. De pelisseman afraid; dat vy he laugh. 
Ven de contree people got no bicre, dey is stupid 
as ship; but ven dey is dronk, dey like de vild 
bullock. 

“ Now ve stay in Lon-don. Yes, I am veil 
known in dese part, and Napoleon also. Ve go 


long vay—dis vay dis day, and odor vay oder day 
—every day excejit Sunday. Den ve go to our 
church vonce—no, no. sare ; not Napoleon ; dat is 
ver fun-nee—and de rest of de day ve eat and lie 
on our bed. Ve valk ver far, and so ve tired, and 
dc sleep is good. Ven I hear de bell ring on de 
Sunday, I am glad, because den I'can-sleep more. 
Ven it make fine, and I get de pen-nee, I no mind 
de long valk; but ven it rain and snow, and 
blow cold, and I get no pen-nee, den it is dif¬ 
ferent, and Napoleon shiver and climb into my 
coat. He is not fun-nce ven it is cold, and you 
have moosh of cold in Angland—yes, sare, ver 
moosh.” 

One very cold day vve missed Guy when he was 
due. Another of his days came, and another, but 
he came not, and soon his round was appropriated 
by a countryman as coarse and crusty as Guido 
was finely cut and courteous. We had given up 
.all hope of ever seeing our favourite organ-man 
again ; but one day in early spring he reappeared, 
looking very, very ill. The bones of his cheeks 
and hands had a ghastly prominence; his clothes 
hung loose as bags on his once well filled-out 
frame. * 

He had just been released from the sick-bed 
on which he had lain all the winter, and carried 
a little document, drawn up by his priest, solicit¬ 
ing contributions from his old patrons to enable 
him to return to his native country, as the only 
chance of saving his life. 

He was quite broken down. He fairly cried 
when he told us that Napoleon had died during 
his illness. At any rate, his friend had dis- 
•appe.ared, and he had been told that he was 
dead. 

Guy was no longer “ ver fun-nce,” but he tried 
to smile as beamingly as ever on his little friend 
the “ signorina,” who was shocked to see him so 
white and wasted, and made a pathetic failure of 
the attempt. 

“ Addio,” he said, lifting his hat with a melan¬ 
choly ghost of his old grace ; and since then I 
have never seen his face. 


IN HONOUR BOUND 

' BY CHAELES GIBBON, 

AUTHOR OF “RODIN GRAY,” “FOR LACH OF GOLD,” ETC. Ell 

chapter th e FI FTY-seve nth. ! of minerals. The latter was his great dream. As 

“the BRAIDER GREW THE SEA.” | yet he had realised only a few specimens of very 

So it was all settled ; there was to be no sale at j doubtful ironstone ; but he was positive that there 
Dalmahoy, and the Laird would be able to carry were rich seams of coal and iron in the earth, if,^he 
out at leisure his multifarious schemes for im- had only time and means to pursue the search 
proving and reclaiming land, and for the discovqiy 1 vigorously. It was beyond question that there 
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were valuable quarries of granite, and with these j Walter would have the full stipend. He had not 
•hlone he saw an immense fortune m the not distant ! told her of the objections raised to his appointment, 
luture,if he could get money to work the quarries,and i because he could not without ex[)laining matters 
to introduce his new system of polishing the granite. | which for her sake he desired to keep out of sight. 

His mind became more deeply immersed than i She only knew that all was well with them, and 
ever in these spoeulations, as soon as he learned j promised to be, better. Then her father would 
that his sister Iftid consented to advance the I come home in good time, and he would repay 
money requisite to relieve Dalmahoy. I Dame Wishart, and then she would feel so proud 

“ She’s a sensible woman after all,” was his com- | as well as happy, 
ment, without apparent surprise or extraordinary ' She walked with Walter in the garden, and 
elation. ' pointed out to him the various alterations she in- 

He thanked Teenie as warmly as if he owed his I tended to have made next year. The rose-bushes 



release to her ; and she was unspeakably happy. 
After all, her weary flight from home had not been 
without its use in the service she had desired to 
render: for it was this flight, as Grace told her, 
which first shook the resolution of Dame Wishart. 
Teenie knew how Grace must have been imploring 
her mother to yield, and she could easily guess 
what use she must have made of the story of her 
running away, in order to bring the dame round to 
the point of altering her decision not to help the 
Laird. 

They were ^oing to be very happy now ; every¬ 
thing seemed to be shaping into a path of quiet 
and contented life. Mr. Geddies had resigned; 


were to be transplanted to a place close to the 
house ; the “rasps” were to be moved more towards 
the wall, and the strawberries were to form a large 
centre-piece, surrounded by geraniums. She in¬ 
tended to have such a host of things done for next 
summer, that there would be no garden in the 
country at all to be compared to theirs. 

He could not tell her of the possibility that they 
might not be the tenants of the house next year ; 
lie did not dream of the change there was to be 
• before the winter had passed. 

He saw that she was still very much excited— 
feverish, even—and did not wonder at it ; she had 
enijured and suffered so much within the past few 
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days. He entered into all her little jirojects with 
good-will; he shared her hopes, believed in her 
plans, and was ready to help in their realisation 
with all his heart. But he could not avoid feeling 
uncomfortable when he looked into her face, and 
saw that its brightness was almost junnatural. 

“What a pity!” she cried, standing beneath a 
large applte-trec ; “ the leaves arc becoming brown 
already ; and, sec, some are beginning to fall.” 

“What then ?—as they fall they suggest to us the 
glories of another spring and .summer.” 

“ I dare say,” she answered thoughtfully ; “ I 
never cared about these things in old times, but 
somehow the brown leaf makes me sad now, and 
the prospect of spring does not relieve me—there’s 
a gloomy winter between whiles, you know.” 

“ But then we have bright fires and merry stories 
to make the winter nights short: w-e have work 
and hope to make the time pass too quickly rather 
than slowly ; and we will rise up in the spring with 
new knowledge gained to make the summer all 
the more delightful. 1 like the winter nights and 
the snow.” 

“ Because you do not doubt the coming of the 
spring.” 

“ And you ?” 

“ 1 cannot say, and I do not want to think. 1 
am just that happy 1 could greet. But 1 will not. 
Come, and I’ll show you how I would like the beds 
of p.ansies laid out ; Grace is fond of pansies, and 
I want to give her a surprise.” 

“ You are always thinking about Grace.” 

“ 1 cannot help it; and maybe the reason is 
partly because Hind you are always thinking about 
licr.” 

“I don’t know’,” he said, searching his own mind; 
“ she geems to be so much part of ourselves, that it 
is impossible to have a joyful thought and not 
associate her with it.” 

“ And to me it seems impos.sible to have a sad 
thought and n(<t associate her with it.” 

“ That's hard upon her,” he said smiling; “and 
yet perhaps it only proves her goodness, for you 
find comfort in thinking of her when you ate sad.” 

“ Vcs.” 

They walked round and through the garden, 
Tccnie full of her new arrangements and iiniirovc- 
wents. 

He observed that at times she leaned heavily on 
his arm, and again seemed to barely touch him, as 
if she were making a mighty clTort to show how 
strong she was. He did not like that, and he liked 
still less the occasional chills which passed over 
her. 

At length he insisted upon her going in-doors, 
and she submitted. She attempted to nurse Baby, 
and was too weak—she could hardly lift him. So 
she went to bed laughing at her own weakness. 

“ I have been too much put about, Wattie,” she 


said, with a hysterical laugh, “but I’ll be all right 
in the morning. Never you fash about me.” 

But she w'as not all right in the morning—she 
was in a burning fever, unconscious of everything 
and everybody about her. 

It was many d.ays before she became conscious 
again. The poor child’s nature had been over¬ 
strained ; the journey, weary and futile, then the 
visit to Dame Wishart, had worn the life out of her, 
.and although joyous excitement had sustained her 
for ;i few hours, the moment it was withdrawn she 
fell down, utterly worn out and helpless. Besides, 
the fever which, in her weak 'condition, she had 
taken from the child of the gipsies Broadfoot, had 
begun to assert itself. 

.She lay for days unconscious of everything 
around her—the passionate devotion of Walter, the 
faithful nursing of Grace, and the ever-present care 
of old Ailie. All that love could do was done for 
her, and many times the eager eyes of the watchers 
were gladdened with hopeful signs. 

But the hope died out as they listened to her 
piteous cries for help— she was in a great sea, and 
the waves were threatening to overwhelm her ; but 
her father's iiand could save her, and he would not 
rcacli it forth. 'J'lien there were visions of the old 
life at the Norlan’ Head, of the pigeons, and the 
occasional flights in the boat. Next there were 
storms .and shiiiwrcck, and her father was drown¬ 
ing, and she could save him if she would only 
reach out her hand ; but something held her back, 
and she saw him sinking before her eyes-sinking 
when she miglit have saved him, and she could not 
lift an arm. That drove her frantic, and she 
struggled fiercely to get out of bed, wliiKt the 
hearts of those who watched hccainc sick and 
ho]ieless. 

At length there came a c.ihn. She rcm.aincil 
very quiet, and gave no trouble. She opened her 
eyes, and asked for Hugh. The bairn was brought 
to her, and she played with his hands— she was 
very feeble, and it was with difficulty that she could 
move her arms. But .she seemed to be pleased at 
the siglit of Baby, now a big strong fellow, with .a 
will of Ills own. He made .a grand dive at her 
hair, blit .as it had been cut short, he c.auglil nothing 
but the .strings of a cap, with which he "as quite 
content, and began to amuse himself. 

.She laughed, and hugged him—it was such a 
pleasure to find there w.is anything about her which 
could afford tlcliglit to others. They wanted to 
take Baby away, after he had torn the cap off her 
head, and h.ad made several attempts to gouge out 
lier eyes. She resisted, Ixit she was very weak, 
and so they carried Hugh off, screeching with regret 
that he had lost .a new toy. 

Then Tecnic in her awakening senses began to 
wonder at the strange silence in the place, ami at 
the dim light. 
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“ Why do you not open the windows ? ” she 
gasped ; “ let me sei the garden. I want to get all 
these rose-bushes ' v< d, and that honeysuckle is 
too thick about the door. We must have it spread 
more over the face of the house. There’s such a 
heap of things I want to have done this year. 
What a vexation to be lying here quite useless ! ” 

“ I’ll sec that it is all done as you wish, Teenie,” 
whispered Walter, his voice trembling and husky ; 

“ don’t disturb yourself about it.” 

“ Very well.” 

The sound of his voice soothed her in the wildest 
paroxysms, and she remained for a long while 
silent and motionless, after he had given her that 
assurance of the fullilment of her wishes. 

liy-and-by she reached out her hand as if seek¬ 
ing something, and Walter’s hand grasped hers ; i 
that seemed to relieve her, and she knew at once | 
who was beside her. 

*• I'm thinking about those rasps, Wattie ; if we i 
could get them (danted up along the dykc-side, they 
would look better than beside the str.awberries ’ 

‘‘ "^'es, just as you would like to have them.” 
Another pause. Then sue, quickly— 

“ Thei’c's no word of my father y'et ?” 

“ None.” 

“When you get word of him coming, you must 
deck me’up in all my braws, and we'll go down 
to the port ami meet him. He’ll be that gl.id 
to see us— but not a bit more glad than I'll be to 
see him.- -l)e,ir old I.iiIkt ! he's Just gone off on 
this whaling expedition to get siller for me— 
a-, if I aieeded siller wdien you w'cre beside me, 
W.ittic ! lint 1 thought it would do him good, 
and so I said nothing.—Have I been long lying 
heie?” 

“ ^'es, several w'ceks.” 

“ Lucky l)e didn't come home whilst I was ill 
—he would have been iqiset about it.—What a 
pity Mistress Wisliart could not li.tve made up 
her mind at once to help us 1—Is your father quite 
well V’ 

“ (luite well, Teenie, only anxious about you.” 

“ About me ?—have I been so ill then ? ” 

“ You have been very ill—so ill that we were all 
frightened about you.” 

.She was silent for a little while ; and then, 
anxiously— 

“ lliit I’m better now ? ” 

“ Oh, yes,” he cried eagerly, “ you arc much 
better now, and we will soon be out together, 
running about like bairns or butterflies, and gather¬ 
ing honey—that is, pleasure—from all our old 
haunts.” 

.She was silent for a long while again ; and then, 
with a restless movement, she muttered— 

“ Queer how that b.allad keeps running in my 
head, and always the same verse.” 

“ What is that ? ” 


“ Do you not mind ? I sang it not long ago t:— 

** ‘ Ai»«l hoy, Anni-' , juid h«w, Annie ; 

And Annie, wmna you bide?’ 

And aye tlie loudci he cru-d ‘ Annie,* 

'riie braider j»rcw the tide." 

“ It’s a sad sopg, Teenie, and 1 don’t like it.” 

“ Hut aye the saddest songs are sweetest. Oh, 
Wattle, I was that wac when I thought there was to 
be sorrow and parting between us on account of 
that nasty siller ; and now I’m that glad to think 
of the bonnic days we are to spend together—in ■ 
the woods, on the moors, and on the sea; my 
hc#t is Just bursting with Joy, and 1 c.innot bide 
quiet.'’ 

“ Hut you must be quiet - the doctor says so, or 
we shall never li.ive a chance of the bright days 
you arc dreaming about—my dear wife, I am long¬ 
ing for them too.” 

The terrible threat which ho held out acted like 
a charm upon her, and she became unnaturally 
still. Hy..and-by the restless spirit broke out 
again, and although her eyes were closed, the lips 
murmured snatches of her favourite song— 

‘•‘And hey, Annie’”—a long pause. Then— 
‘“Annie, winna you bide?’” Another pause ; and 
after, she broke out in a low time as if she were 
dreaming—‘'Hut aye the louder he cried ‘Annie,’ the 
braider grew the tide.” 

Waller felt hi:, heart sink within him. There 
xvas something so weird and iirophetic in the words 
—she h.id lingered over them so stiangely, even 
when she had been well, that in spite of himself 
—in spite of all his stern efforts to suppress sujier- 
slition of every kind, he trembled, and was afraid. 

What was the mysterious cloud which was creep¬ 
ing up to liiin and enveloping him ? All his strength 
was powerless against it ; all his love failed to help 
him. There was the dark mystery, ever present to 
him, and iviulereil the more terrible by her gay 
words of hope. He saw the terror drawing near: 
she saw nothing. The future w.is all bright and 
full of gladness to her ; she was busy with the 
arrangement of the pleasures of the coming season ; 
she WV.S full of Joy in thinking of the new buds and 
llowers which woiikl .spring u]i under her rare. 

He knew that the buds would spring, the flowers 
would bloom, but she would not see them. He 
tried to shut his eyes to that pitiless future : it was 
there all the s.anie. Turn from it as he would, f.ite 
was too much for him, and he was compelled to 
submit. The llowers she planted she would never 
sec in bloom. 

t llAr'TKlt THK FIFTY EUJHTII. 

ON ‘ruE 'iiiRi siioir). 

Ti-iosF. who would have blamed Teenie were silent; 
those who would have condemned her were full of 
pity ; those who would have remained neutral in the 
threatened war between the minister and his con- 
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gregation, became warm sympathisers and up¬ 
holders. Sorrow had reached out its hand, stirring 
the germs of mercy in all hearts—almost controlling 
the thoughts of the people, and directing them into 
channels of Icindness. Even Mr. Pettigrew, as he 
tied up his parcels of tea and s^gar, spoke with 
bated breath and solemn head-shakes of the state 
of affairs at the manse. 

Those who loved her, men and women, moved 
with white faces and in silence to and fro, in the 
darkness of their fears. She was blithe, and saw 
no danger. The sunshine which entered the room 
seemed to fill her with brightness and joy. She 
was busy with such grand schemes of improvement 
in the house and in the garden, when she should l^e 
able to go about again. 

It was this joy and bright hope which tried her 
friends—the shadow of the future lay so black 
before them. Walter, Grace, Dalmahoy, and Ailic 
found it difficult not to cry when she expected them 
to laugh. 

Then came the news that the Christina had 
touched at one of the northern ports. A telegram 
from Skipper Dan—.all well, and the expedition 
one of the most successful that h.ad been known for 
many years. In a day or so he would be home, if 
he had anything like fair wind. 

There was nothing more needed to complete her 
happiness except Dan's arrival. She sang for joy, 
but her voice was very feeble. She did not observe 
that, and she lay, with a bonnie smile on her face, 
listening to the wind, and calculating when it was 
contrary, when it was favourable, and how fast it 
was driving the Christina home. 

About this time D.almahoy went to Edinburgh. 
He was absent only four days, and immediately 
after his return he had an interview with his son. 

“ Do you smell parchment, and the Court of 
Session.’” he said smiling; “I cannot get them 
out of my nostrils. 1 have been all this time sitting 
at the feet of the wise men of the law, and 1 come 
back not a whit better than when I departed.” 

“ I suppose your journey was on account of the 
Methven property?” said Walter carelessly, for he 
had no interest in money at that time. 

“Yes, and it seems to me confoundedly hard that 
such a fortune should be lying there useless when 
there are so many honest folk in sore need of it. 
On my soul, Wattie, it almost tempts me to become 
a communist, and to cry out for a new division of 
the world’s wealth. But I am not quite a lunatic 
yet, and so I am saved from that absurdity.” 

“ Do you mean that you were trying to get part 
of the money ? ” 

Walter spoke with an unpleasant quiver of the 
lip. He did not like the idea at all. 

“ Why not?—I was his father—that was no ad¬ 
vantage to me, it seems. But on one occasion he 
wrote to me that if ever I should find myself in 


extremity he would be ready to share his wealth 
with me, but not otherwise. He was a queer 
fellow, but not a bad loon either, and helped me 
once or twice. He had a spite at me because I did 
not marry his mother, and he had a most ridiculous 
tenacity of memory for old scores.” 

“ I quite sympathise with him. I would have 
had much the same feeling as his appears to have 
been, under the same circumstances.” 

“ Possibly, and I would not have blamed you—I 
am not blaming him exactly—but you would not 
have been such a fool as to die without leaving a 
will. It was a bit of‘mean spite, and showed the 
lowness of his origin. Look what quarrels he has 
caused, see how he has set the whole county by the 
e.ars, and separated me from some of my oldest 
friends. Why, if he had spent his life in planning 
vengeance, he could not have hit upon a more suc¬ 
cessful scheme than that of dying intcst.atc.” 

The Laird looked and spoke as if he had been 
cruelly and unreasomably wronged. 

“I do not like the subject, father; suppose we 
talk of something else.” 

“As you please, but you might have the grace 
to listen to me—1 would not have moved in the 
matter on my own account, but there arc others.” 

“ I beg your pardon,” said Walter, awkwardly 
and remorsefully. 

“ .Say no more, but listen. I was aware that 
none of his father’s relations, not even the father 
himself, had any claim upon the estate. But I had 
a vague idc.a—thanks to the necessities that have 
pressed so hard upon me of Late—that those letters 
of his might, in the absence of a will, constitute a 
kind of claim ; and so, after much hesitation, I de¬ 
termined to submit the whole affair to the lawyers. 
The result is—nothing. I c.annot make any claim 
on the score ot relationship, and the letters are 
worthless. 

“ Then who is to get the money—is that known ?” 

“,Nobody. Habbie Gowk was the nearest to it; 
but he fads like the rest for. want of some trifling 
link in the jn-oof of his identity. The number of 
claimants is endless; but none of them can prove 
kinship on the mother’s side with sufficient clear¬ 
ness to be accepted as the heirs. So the lawsuits 
will go on for years ; people will wear their lives 
and hearts out striving to grasp the fortune, and 
they will die lamenting their folly. I sh.all not be 
one of them ; I shall be wise in time, and give it 
up, like Habbie. When one is hungry, a crust in 
the teeth is more satisfactory than the vague pro¬ 
spect of a fine banquet. The writer Currie still 
expects to get something for his clients ; but the 
fortune goes to the Crown, and the Crown will 
keep it—so there’s an end of an auld sang.” 

“ Are you much disappointed ?” ^ 

“ I am, for it seemed to me that if nothing could 
be got out of the scramble for myself, something 
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might have been secured for Teenie. It would 
have made everything so comfortable if she had 
only proved to be t’le heiress; and at one time I 
really thought she .^uld have got the greater part 
of the fortune, but it was a mistake.” 

He had not the least conception of how much 
misery that mistake had brought to her. 

“ Did you ever tell her that you expected her to 
be the heiress ?” said Walter thoughtfully. 

“ Yes.” And the Laird felt that there was some¬ 
thing like a blush rising on his face as he remem¬ 
bered the circumstances under which he had told 
her. He wondered if Walter remembered. 

The latter turned away from the subject, and 
they never spoke of it again. But he saw more and 
more clearly the cause of Teenie’s unhappiness; 
and he blamed himself much for his blindness—he 
might have saved her so many sad thoughts. In 


so many ways he was conscious of failure in his 
duty towards her, that he could never forgive him¬ 
self. She had been standing alone, with nobody 
but him to help or guide her; and he had devoted 
himself to his work, shutting his eyes to her needs, 
and neglecting them. 

He prayed tliat opportunity might be given liim 
to amend the past; but he could only stand by 
and wait Always she had the same loving smile 
for him, and the same eager question—“ What 
news of the Christina f” 

At last, however, he was able to give the news 
which she longed for : the Christina was entering 
the harbour of Kingshaven. That brought new 
colour to her white cheeks—new life to her body. 
She lay listening and waiting for the skipper’s step 
on the stairs. 

END OF CHAI'TEa THE FIFTV-BICHTH 



AN ADVENTURE WITH AN AFRICAN “TIGER.” 


' r the Cape of Good Hope, and in 
all the British possessions lying 
north of the same, it is customary 
to call the leopard a “tiger,” and 
by the latter name it is almost 
exclusively known. How the mis- 
_ take came to be originated it is 

difficult to see, as one is spotted, and the 
' " other striped ; but so it is ; and those per¬ 

sons who have resided in the Cape Colonics 
for any considerable time are often ready, 
as 1 can testify from my own cxpcticncc, almost 
to quarrel with any one who asserts that the 
tiger is not found there. There arc those who 
should know better, however, to keep them in coun¬ 
tenance ; for it was but the other day, as I was look¬ 
ing over a book “for.boys,” published by one of 
our most enterprising firms, that I found it stated 
that the northern parts of Africa—the coast of Bar¬ 
bary, for instance, where the wicked Harry in the 
spelling-book story, the boy who said, “ I don’t 
care,” was eaten by lions—were infested, among 
other undesirable animals, by tigers, which is as 
far wrong as concerns Baibary, as the Cape people 
are in their case. But I observe that every nation 
seems to be jealous of the tiger and the lion, for the 
Brazilian calls his jaguar a tiger, and the “ citizen 


when in repose, with his splendid colours, his 
velvet feet, and his bright eyes ; but when infuri¬ 
ated, like all his tribe, every element of beauty 
turns ugly and hateful, and his spotted skin, flat 
skull, cruel claws, and snarling mouth and fangs, 
all help to make him hideous. 

In 1846 the colony of Nat.al w.as a very new 
colony—a beautiful and attractive place then, as it 
has been ever since ; but its chief difficulties arose 
not then from theological disputes. D’Urban, 
named after the governor, was its principal “ city,” 
and Port Natal was the port for D’Urban j but they 
were very small places. A detachment of the Royal 
Artillery was stationed there, and had had a rough 
time of it, but all was settled now. Their quarters 
were pleasantly situated, overlooking the bay; and 
about a couple of hundred yards inside the point 
rose the flag-staff, or signal-post. Not far from 
this were the quarters of Captain Bell, the harbour¬ 
master ; the intervening ground being, as was the 
character of most of the land about there, a thin 
“ bush,” with patches of what we should really call 
“ bush ” at home, and lanes of open land between 
them. , 

Early rising is the order of the day in the colwiy; 
and about five o’clock on the morning of the i 6 th 
of January—a season in which the weather is won- 


of the United States ” at the Rocky Mountains j dcrfully different to our English January—just as 


always calls the puma a lion. 

Some explanation was necessary, from the fre¬ 
quency with which the leopard is called the tiger in 
"the following brief narrative. It will be understood 
that the terms are for this once to be considered 
svnonymous ; and, indeed, the fierce and powerful 
(Jape leopard does no discredit to his borrowed 
name. He is a very beautiful and graceful beast 


the men in the guard-house were dressed. Captain 
Bell came to tell them that a tiger had been round 
his quarters in the night, had destroyed a number 
of fowls and pigeons, and was then lying asleep in 
the path leading to the signal-post; so that a volley 
might be fired at him from the captain’s house, and 
the beast could be killed on the spot. The captain 
being married, and having his family in the house, 
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was naturally anxious to get rid of such a dangerous 
visitor, especially as there was no doubt that tliis 
was the same one which had been prowling about 
some time, and, after their fashion, would continue 
to haunt the spot as long as there was any prey 
to be found. The men were equally anxious to 
kill the creature, because they had'hcard it, or one 
of its tribe, about their own (juarters of a night, 
bounding sometimes over the flat roof in pursuit of 
fowls, etc. None of them had ever seen it, except¬ 
ing when one of them had to stand sentry at the 
powder m.agazine. They then often enough saw 
the great savage stealing along, and the sentry 
always dreaded lest he should be attacked ; but 
the leopard had not hitherto ventured to assault a 
man. ’ 

The sentry dared not fire at the brute, as a shot 
from him would have turned out the whole settle¬ 
ment. It was noticeable, too, that two of the crea¬ 
tures never came together ; so there was some hope 
that when this one was killed, the little garrison at 
the guardhouse would be safe ; thus the eagerness 
of the men to go in search of the animal can be 
understood. 

There were seven soldiers. Each took the car¬ 
bine with which the artillery were furnished, lo.aded, 
but they took no spare, ammunition—a great over¬ 
sight ; but they considered that a volley fired into 
the tiger from close quarters, and from a safe 
covert, would at once finish the business. On their 
way they met two civilians, custom-house officers, 
Mr. Presswich and Mr. Hillyard, who'were just 
coming off duty after their night’s watch; and 
each being armed with pistol and cutlass, they 
joined the party, in order to be in at the death. 
So they were, but not in the sense which they had 
intended. 

On arriving at Captain Bell’s quarters, they found 
that the tiger had gone, having been disturbed by 
the n oise of their approach—not a very surprising 
result, when we remember th.at it is, even when re- 
ptesented by the Cape leop.ird, one of the most 
watchful, jealous, and quick-eared of all the cat- 
tribe. The creature had gone into the bush, and it 
was immediately resolved to puisue him, as it was 
not likely that he would go far from a spot where 
he had found so much prey ; and if allowed to 
lurk in a hiding-place in the settlement, he might 
spring upon and kill any person at an unguarded 
moment. 

1 dare say the reader can pfeture the tufts of bush, 
divided by open lanes, and how carefully the men 
moved on, as no one could tell at what instant they 
might see the beast. The party were now ten in 
number, having been joined by Captain .Scott, of 
the artillery, who had with him a double-barrelled 
rifle—a soniewh.it better weapon than pistols, cut¬ 
lasses, or even short carbines, for leop.ird-liunting. 
They advanced slowly in semicircular order. Mr. 


Presswich being the right-hand flank man. Next 
to him was Mr. Hillyard, and in the middle of the 
crescent was Joseph Smith, of the Royal Artillery. 

In a very short time the sentry at the battery, 
close by which they were marching, called out that 
he could see the tiger retreating from bush to bush. 
He indicated the direction in whiqh it was moving, 
.and said it was going very leisurely; so the party 
increased their pace, but knew th.at they must be 
getting dangerously near the animal, because the 
battery was only a few feet higher than their level, 
and therefore, if the sentry could see the animal 
distinctly, it could not be far off. The brute still 
tried to escape. It did not exactly take to flight, 
for its retreat was far too leisurely for that, 'flic 
pursuing party saw it, and it saw them. They natu¬ 
rally hurried a little more at the sight ; and when it 
found they were coming nearer, it turned at bay. 
Hillyard fired, but missed. Then .Smith fired, and 
hit the leopard in the upper part of the shoulder, 
exhausting, of course, his only cartridge. With a 
furious growl the beast flew at Presswich, who was, 
as explained, at the e.xtreme corner, and striking 
him in the face with its paw, and pitching its whole 
weight against him, dashed him to the ground, .and 
in a few seconds rent, tore, and bit him so fearfully 
that his anns and face were in strips. Smith, 
h.aving no ammunition, ran up, and clubbing his 
carbine, struck the leopard with all his force on the 
skull. 

The leopard rose with a howl of pain, and 
leapt into the nearest bush. One or two of the 
party went to poor Presswich, who was evidently 
fatally hurt. The others resolved to follow the 
leopard, and moved towards the bush, when, with 
another savage roar, it sprang from its cover upon- 
Smith, just as it had done upon its first victim, 
tearing his face open from the bridge of the nose to 
the lip, and dashing him to the earth with tremen¬ 
dous force. The beast seized first one arm and then 
the other, and bit them hbrribly, trying to tear 
Smith’s body with its hind talons at the same time, 
but Smith had presence of mind enough to cross his 
legs tightly, and although they were a good de.al 
scratched, yet he probably saved himself from being 
torn to pieces. 

All this took but a moment, and then Captain 
.Scott, who was a cool, practised marksman, shot 
the bc.ast in the body as it still lay on Smith—a 
dangerous experiment, but the only chance there 
was for the man. The leopard sprang up, still 
holding Smith’s arm in its jaws, as if it had some 
idea of dragging its prey bodily off; but the second 
ball from Captain Scott’s rifle went through the 
brute’s brain, and killed it. As a matter of course 
the beast was fl.iyed, its skin being given by Smith 
—who w.is n.aturally considered to have some 
interest in it—to Captain Scott ; and very well the 
gallant captain had earned hjs tropihy. It v.iis a 
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very fine animal, measuring about six feet from 
snout to tail. I say “ about six feet ” advisedly, for 
it was not remembered whether it was five feet six 
inches or six feet five inches in length. 

I’resswich died 'he same night in a delirium from 
the pain of his wounds. Smith was in hospital 
from the i 6 th of'January—the date of his injury— 
to the 25 th of July following. Shortly after his con¬ 
valescence a court-martial was held upon him, for 
getting disabled otherwise than in the performance 
of his duties ; and on this official form it is stated 
that the cause of his disability was “being torn 
by a tiger they would have it a tiger to the 
hist. 

As there seemed no chance but that he would be 
a complete cripple for life, he was sent home for 
discharge. Both his arms were bent upwards, and 
immovable ; all his fingers were rigidly contracted 
into the palms of his hands, and also apparently 
immovable. The reader, however, who will have 
admired his bravery, will begladtoknowthatby 
perseverance the fingers were at last forced open, 
and that the arms were also unbent, and he 
recovered. On his arrival at Woolwich he was 
appointed a drill-master, and his services were 
finally rewarded with a commission in the Norfolk 
Militia Artillery, from which he has retired on half- 
p.ay. 

As a pendant to the above may be given an in¬ 
stance of the native treatment of serpent-bites in 


Natal, which occurred about the same time as the 
leopard-hunt. Everybody knows how deadly a 
reptile the “puff-adder” is. Its bite is deemed 
scarcely less fatal than th.it of the cobra ; while 
for loathsome ugliness the African serpents may be 
safely said to qxeced the whole hateful race. One 
of the Cape Mounted Rides, a party of which was 
doing duty at D’Urban, was bitten by an adder 
while guarding horses in the long rank grass which 
is the special haunt of these reptiles. The man 
was a Hottentot, nearly all the regiment being 
natives, and a Kaffir doctor was fetched. Of course 
he muttered a lot of charms, and made plenty of 
grimaces ; but he also scarified the wound and its 
neighbourhood with sharp bones and pieces of 
glass, until the blood flowed freely. This he caught 
in a cup, and made the sufferer drink it. The 
draught turned him very sick—as the mere thought 
of such a dose would have turned a white man— 
but it cured him, and whether it was the scarifying 
or the horrible emetic, the bite of the puff-adder 
w,as for once rendered hannless ; and this can be 
testified by a witness. The fee of the surgeon who 
operated on the occasion was, it may be interest¬ 
ing to know, a cow and a calf, duly stipulated for 
beforehand. 

From various incidents, I am greatly inclined 
to prophesy that if ever a remedy is found for the 
cobra-bite, it will come from an “ uncivilised ” 
source. 


PRETTY SPEECHES. 

be able to say the right thing and an appropriate speech or a happy sentiment 
at the right moment is a great was not merely rewarded by the applause of the 
art, and only to be acquired by moment, but went the round of clubs and coffee- 
those who have a natural talent | houses, and conferred fame upon the utterer for the 
for it. One has a general sort I rest of the season. Not unfrequently it brought 
of idea that at certain periods | still more substantial reward, and many a political 
of history it was in greater per- appointment was conferred, in the good old days of 
fcction than .at present, though sinecures, upon the wit who had pleasantly titillated 
confined, of course, to the court some groat man’s vanity. And this honour paid 
set. Most likely this impression to any talk worth listening to is quite intelhgiblc 
is partly due to the smart di.alogue put into the when we consider that our grandfathers dined 
mouths of actors and actresses—bepuffed, be- j at five, and sat afterwards round the table till 
wigged, bepowdered—but at the same time it is , twelve. 

extremely probable that the estimation in which j Even the best of port wine cannot always have 
a re.ady tongue was held stimulated the con- j prevented the hours from dr.igging somewhat 
versational powers. A courtier in the days of wearily, and a guest who coukl make himself 
Eliz.abeth, who spent all his leisure time, including .amusing must have been very welcome. Thus 
that considerable portion of it devoted to his toilet, dining out became .almost a profession with certain 
in devising elaborate and ingenious conceits, must ready, witty bans vi~innis, and many a man who 
surely have attained a fair proficiency in flattery at now-a-days would find a vent for the humorous 
last, supposing he possessed any original aptitude thought which w.is in him in contributions to the 
for compliments. light literature which is so cheap and plentiful. 

In more modern times the dinner-table became sought at that time for payment in kind iiistc.ad of 
an arena in which men tilted with their tongues, j in cash, by reserving his wit for the dinner-tables 
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o( the hospitable and the ostentatious. Many a 
famous impromptu has had all the time and 
thought bestowed upon it beforehand which would 
have sufficed for an article. 

But to be able readily, and without premedita¬ 
tion, to say the right thing, is an epviablc gift still, 
and may be made a wonderful instrument of con¬ 
ciliation and pacification. The worst of it is that 
persons possessing the power of repartee are apt to 
naake a hostile rather than an amicable use of it; 
and, indeed, most of us covet it rather as a whip 
to sting with than a feather to tickle. Caustic 
speeches are sure to draw, and the most amiable 
people, who would not themselves hurt their friends’ 
feelings on any account, chuckle over them, as 
much as others. Therefore they 'are continually 
chronicled, but pretty speeches lack the same pun¬ 
gency, and are passed by as insipid ; yet I think 
there is a fine savour about one or two that I re¬ 
member—that said by George the P'ourth to the 
officer of marines, for example. It may be familiar 
to you, but will really bear repetition. 

There was an empty bottle on the table, and the 
king told the servant to “ take away that marine.” 

A guest sitting next the king whispered in his 
ear that an officer present belonged to that br-anch 
of the service. George the Fourth ascertained 
his name, and then, addressing him aloud, asked 
if he knew why an empty bottle was called a 
marine. 

“ No, your Majesty,” replied the officer. 

“ Because,” said the king, “ it has done its 
duty, and is ready to do it again.” 

Which was as neat a way of getting out of a 
rather awkward phrase as one can well imagine. 

Ladies, however, are the fair and proper re¬ 
cipients of pretty speeches, and a man who gets 
them IS a sort of poacher. 

The Due de Nivernois made an ingenious one 
to Madame du Barri, who was endeavouring to 
persuade him to withdraw his opposition to some 
measure she had set her heart on. 

“ It is of no use. Monsieur le Due,” she said, 
“you are only injuring your influence, for the king 
has made up his mind, and I have myself heard 
him say that he will never change.” 

“ Ah, madame, he was looking at you,” replied 
the duke. 

Could any but a Frenchman h.ave ever conveyed 
determined resistance in “so polite a form ? 

There was an ingenious amount of devotion im¬ 
plied in the remark of a love-sick millionaire, when 
the object of his affections became ecstatic over the 
beauty of the evening star. 

“ Oh, do not, do not praise it like that! ” he 
cried, “ I cannot get it for you.” 

It is no wonder that Tom Moore was such a 
general favourite, if he often said such charming 
little things as he wrote. I think the very prettiest. 


quaintest quip ever penned is in one of his love- 
songs. The lover cannot deny th.^! he has paid 
homage to others before he saw the present object 
of his affections; in fact, he learned lip-service very 
early. 

** That lesson of sweet and enrapturing lore 
I have never forgot, I’ll allow : 

1 have had it by roU very often before, 

But never by luart until now.” 

Irishmen generally do manage to say prettier 
things than others can. They have a certain con¬ 
fidence or assurance which enables them to blurt 
out whatever comes uppermost in their minds ; 
that is why they make bulls. A man who is always 
shooting must miss sometimes. The more cautious 
Englishman or Scotchman escapes the blunders, 
but scores fewer hits, and dogs not so often marry 
an heiress, I believe. 

The worst of complimentary love-language is, 
that the more in earnest a man feels, the less 
readily will apt prettinesses occur to him. When 
very far gone indeed he becomes, 1 am informed, 
absolutely dumb, although in a mere ball-room 
flirtation the same individual may be fluent and 
silly enough. 

It is at a very early period, and for a very short 
time, however, that a irational being cares to dangle, 
in a soft sense, in the train of women who like to 
be fed with flattery ; but throughout his whole 
life it would be a comfort to any substantial 
Englishman to possess the faculty of inventing 
well-turned compliments for after-dinner speeches 
It is a consolation that this description of blarney 
is much easier than .any other, seeing that it may 
be far coarser. There should be just the difference 
between a public and private compliment that there 
is between scene and miniature painting. When 
you propose a toast, you cannot spread the butter 
on it too thickly, unless indeed the speech is likely 
to be reported, and then perhaps it is well to 
employ just a little moderation. For, of course, 
the great difficulty in all pretty speeches is to wrap 
up the flattery in a neat envelope. It would be 
easy enough to join in chorus with the courtiers 
in a burlesque, who assure their ugly monarch 
that he is “ a very handsome man,” in plain 
language. But the person complimented would 
hardly be pleased by such fulsome flattery, unless 
he was educated expressly for its reception, as 
kings used to be in the old days, before news¬ 
papers were invented. 

It is surely a good thing that the custom of 
composing absurdly exaggerated epitaphs upon 
departed worthies has gone out Men of real 
genius used to encourage this doubtful method of 
honouring the dead by their c.xample, and wrote 
encomiums which, though very ingenious, wi'ty, 
and epigrammatic, are far too extravagant to be 
really complimentary. Lewis Hough. 
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IN THOUGHTFUL MOOD. 



A QUIKT KACE." 


OFT wind of eve, that comes to me from sea- 
ward, 

Kiss thou my cheek before I go to rest; 

Let thy light breath, my loosened hair caressing, 
26e*-Vou IX. 


Leave there some fragrance from the far. fai 
West. 

Hast thou not spanned the countless miles thai 
sunder 
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My life from his with whom that life is blent,' 
And borne from thence, tho’ faint and undefined. 
Some breath, some touch, that fiUs me with 
content? 

■Wliisper, oh, wind 1 how fared my love—how looked 
he? 

Of exile weary ? worn with toil or care ? 

Or dahntless still, as in the hour he left me, 

Come what may come, to bravely do and dare ? 
Or, the day over, in his log-hut resting. 

Does fancy bear him back across the sea. 

His aching limbs, his blistered hands forgotten, ' 
The while he fondly thinks or dreams of me ? 

Sigh net, oh,wind ] asif such dreams were saddening; 
Are we not one, my brave, brave love and I ? 


■What though his farewell meant long years of 
absence. 

Doth not the heart such partings still defy ? 

No fickle girl who smiles upon another 
Shall haunt his visions, but a quiet face 
To which, when every charm of youth hath faded. 
My faithful love may yet impart a grace. 

Moan not, oh, wind! as though it were to warn me 
That lives thus sundered often drift away. 

By diverse currents borne still further, further. 
Until they stand on distant coasts for aye ! 

But flit thee back to that far land, and with thee 
Bear neither blighting doubt nor causeless 
fear; 

But all that breathes of tendcrest, holiest, purest. 
Murmur thou sweetly in my lovctl one’s ear ! 

Louisa Crow. 


STROKE 


FAT E. 


CH,\PTER THE EOURTH. 


smiles the shadow of a smile. 

“ Not gone yet ? God greet thee, 
Franz. A happy Christmastide.” 

boy’s dark gloonty face grows 
darker, more gloomy. 

“ A happy Christmastide ! Do not 
mock me, Anna.” 

“Mock thee?” 

“ Do not mock thyself and me. Is 

happiness for Franz Siegel while Karl-” 

The boy’s working fe.aturcs display rising emo¬ 
tion. With an angry effort he recovers compbsure 
to s.ay— 


man dead has not yet reached us. Tidings 
cannot much longer be delayed. But if Ka bi- 
living, think .low B'y inc' iistancy wrings his li ae 

heart—think, and take sh.une-” 

“ Franz !”—Anna’s eyes seek the boy’s unilineh- 
ingly—“ot what dost thou speak ? Kail’s trust in 

me has ever been generous and- ” 

“Karl’s trust is dead. He knows thee now— 
knows the treachery of his beloved. Scorn fills the 
place of old esteem ; hatred reigns where love once 
held sway. Dost tliou think that 1, who watch his 
interests as I have never watched my own—who 
love him with a love that thou couldst never feel— 


“ I htive remained after the departure of all thy 
other visitors, because I wished to speak to thee of 
Karl, of my brother Kail, of thy- ” 

“Of my betrothed. Well?” 

Docs the tranquil voice so strangely brave, the 
sorrowful face so strangely calm, awake no pity in 
Franz Siegel? None. 

“ Hast thou thought of him this evening, filling a 
n.ameless grave ? Hast tliou thought of him lying, 
as five days ago he lay, upon tho battle-field—his 
heart, that always beat so faithfully to thee, stilled 
—his lips, that murmured thy name before closing 
for ever, mute in death > Hast thou thought of him, 

1 say, while the solt words ol the I’lenchman, com¬ 
patriot of Karl’s murdeier, were sounding in thy 
e.ar?” 

Anna stalls forward, with a desjiairing cry. 

“ Franz !— Kail is not dead ?” 

“ God knows. The sad weight which falls upon 
my spirit, the dim iiresentiment of intense suffering 
that fills my m’ind, seems to tell me so. Five days 
ago, a French attack uas repulsed by our gallant 
troops. zVn official list of the names of the Ger- i 


dost thou think, I say, that I have not forewarned 
him of thy treachery ? If living still, Karl knows 
all—has long known all.” 

The pale f.icc flushes proudly, the bent figure 
grows erect. 

“ Knows .all ! All what ? ” 

“ Knows that thou bestowest such love as thy heart 
can give on an enemy of the Fatherland. Have 1 
watched thy growing intercourse with De Mont- 
brison, have 1 followed ihcc through these weary 
weeks he has passed in Wiermar—followed thee 
in the Lust Garten, the Park, the town—seen thee 
hanging on the Frenchman’s arm, marked thy eyes 
f.dl consciously beneath his gaze, observed thy ears 
drink in his every word, without learning thy 
secret ? Days ago 1 wrote its history to Karl. 
Ah! thou wast never worthy Karl’s strong affection. 
Never, never in all thy life, liast thou loved niy 
brother.’’ 

“Never loved Karl!” echoes Anna’s indignant 
voice. “ .Since wc were children together he has 
been my truest, dearest friend. Karl is to mii;, a 
brother in-” 
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“A brother !”—Franz turns furiously—“Was it a 
sister’s love for which Karl asked—which thou pro¬ 
fessed to give ? Has the memory of thy sisterly 
affection power to soothe his dying anguish, to 
render calm .and sweet his life’s last hour, passed 
upon the battle-field? Already his country may 
have required Jiis life. Already his dying breath 
may have called for vengeance on thy treachery. 
Ah, weep on ! Would that thy tears could re¬ 
voke the cruel past, could change the bitter 
present! ” 

Tlie boy moves away, and Anna is alone onct 
again 

She turns to the window, tliro.v-. it open wide, 
and heedlcs.s of the pieiciag cold, looks out upon 
the night. 

The moon shines ution the (juict city, wrapped in 
sl imbcr—sh'nes upon ••m ujituincd, agonised face, 
upon hands raised in i.assionate enticaty, upon a 
form of wondrous In.i i^y, bov.ed in a tempest of 
, on ow. 

riius the night lii J ' '■■im.' \"n Feliieiislein— 
the morning d.ir n. 

i-ive, K.itl ! ’’ d . i •ro.’gh her rising sobs ; 

vr-. de.ir, df.ir Kail, l.ivt; ' i goe ii.e back my 

jU' 1, oil, '115 g I'cr'i'..; is'.i.' ' 

t 

I 

1 

J'aiis. Tlie ni.glit of tlic niiicteenlh ci | 
l.)cc( inhe., eighteen hundred .and seventy- -a night 
for ever memorable in the ann.als of hMiice and 
Germ.iny. 

The last French sortie ii.i.s been repulsed, the 
Inst hope of I’aris dies out in darkncs.s. 

Death m .nany .a hideous form strews the battle¬ 
field. fho cries of the wounded, the moans of tlie 
dying .are hc.trd on every side. 

Despair is here, and unspeakable dread, and 
sickening longing for the presence of beloved ones, 
never to be seen again. Words of constancy .and 
true affection, sobbed out with dying breath, fall on 
no heedful car. I’ain, death, and mental .anguish 
reign supreme. 

The moon rises in calm serenity from behind a 
mass of troubled clouds. 

A thousand eyes look up to the source of gentle 
light—emblem of eternal tranquillity. 

Despairing voices, th.at lately mutlored blas- 
plicnioiis curses, grow silent; filtering petitions 
rise to Heaven—> 

‘‘ Grant us Thy peace.” 

Thy ]icace ! The warring world esteems it not 
•—to the weary with earth’s conflict its rest is 
glorious. 

lirightly the mocui’s lays fall on the face of a 
dying German soldier, w'ho lies stretched across 
the prostrate form of a wounded Frcnchiman. His 
fair young face, shaded by a mass of yellow hair, is 
turned to the sky. Uis breath comes fitfully and 


in painful gasps, but his face is quite calm and 
brave. 

“ My friend,” he says, striving to turn his eyes to 
the French officer’s, upon whose breast his head is 
leaning. 

“ Didst thou speak, my friend ?” 

My fricnd-*-my friend ! Common misfortune 
draws closely together the bands of universal 
brotherhood. 

“ I am dying fast. And I have a message to a 
dear friend, far away in Germany—a message that 
must be given into safe keeping, or I cannot die 
in peace. Thou art not mortally wounded ; wilt 
thou charge thyself with the deliverance of my 
message ?” 

“ Most gladly.” 

“ I send my loving greeting to Anna von Fehrcn- 
stein, of the Koenigs .Strasse, Wiennar. Thou wilt 
not forget her name ?” 

“ Never.” 

“ Let me hear me thy kind voice repeat it after 
me.’’ 

“ Anna von Fchrcnslcin, ef the Koenigs Strasse, 
WieriTiar.” 

‘•'I’ell her that—that”—the German’s breath now 
(■ntiies in tldck gasps—“ lli.it I loved her faithfully 
to the lasi- lhal I forgave her entirely, if I had 
a. ,diiiig tfi forgivc--tli,it--tli.al-” 

“Hush; liiuh ! T lic.ar thee. .Sjie.ik lower, my 
fr,v.id.” 

“’I’liat Fraiiz’.s titlings—Franz’s tidings—she 
will not fail to undei stand tho.se words — .arouse 
not a particle of .anger within my breast; tb.at I 
bid her be happy with him who has inspired 
her love—^lovc which 1 was ever unworthy to 
possess.” 

“ My friend ! my friend !” 

“ 1 bid her to be liappy^—to think of me with¬ 
out remorse—to hold my memory in her heart of 
hearts as a friend whom she c.stecined, as a lover 
who adored her with all his soul and strength. I 
send her my grateful thanks for her stvect-” 

A spasm ol .icutc agony crosses the spe-akeFs 
face. Ills eyes clo.se; his teeth are tightly 
clenched. 

At length he looks up again. 

“ Promise to deliver my message. Remem¬ 
ber, I bid my darling to be happy with the object 
of her choice. Remember, I forgive her entirely. 
Promise.” 

“ 1 give my word—the word of a Dc Mont- 
brison.’’ 

“God rew.ird thee. Tell me thy name, my 
friend.” 

“ Kiigilne de Montbrison.” 

.Strange <lecrce of fate, that Karl Siegel’s dying 
charge should be received by the brother of 
the man who had stolen Anna von Fehrenstein’s 
affection l 
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“ Eugene de Montbrison.” 

The name awakens no remembrance in the 
German’s mind. He lies motionless—content. 

Then unconsciousness falls upon him. His eyes 
close ; his breath grows very feeble. 

The Frenchman leans forward, tenderly touches 
with gentle hand the face of the dj^ing man, and 
strives to recall his wandering memory. 

“ My friend,” he says. 

A bright look of returning intelligence crosses 
Karl Siegel’s features. 

“ Thou speakest ? ” 

“ Canst thou—alas, I am 'all unworthy to give 
counsel on such subject!—canst thou, perchance, 
remember some words of prayer, my friend 


“ Ah, yes ! Thou wilt raise my hands?” 

They are raised to heaven. The German’s 
earnest eyes seek the tranquil sky. 

“ God bless the dear Fatherland, in whose cause 
I willingly give my life.” 

“ Amen.” 

“ God bless and comfort France.’’ 

“Amen—amen.” 

“ God bless my darling Anna, and grant-” 

The hands drop ; the voice is hushed ; the eyes 
grow dim in death. 

With words of blessing on his lips, with thoughts 
of love and forgiveness in his heart, the gallant 
Karl Siegel passes to the land of eternal blessing— 
ot eternal peace and love. 


A STROLL ROUND HAMPSTEAD 

would be difficult, and indeed I m.ay an act of barbarism which would really be quite 
say impossible, to find within four behind the age.” 

miles of Charing Cross, or the General Inducedbythe.se words of Mr. G. G. Scott, the 
Post Office either, a spot in which other day I climbed the pleasant rise which leads up 
the England of the eighteenth century from Chalk Farm to Havcrstock Hill, in the hope 
is reproduced so truly as in the still of seeing how far the H,ampstcad of to-day differs 
rural suburb of Hampstead. Its from that with which I first made acquaintance 
parish church, though not really old some twenty years ago. 

or venerable as churches count age. On reaching the “ Load of Hay ” at the top of the 
with its heavy square tower rising up out of the first sharp ascent, I found the quaint old wayside 
surrounding ivy and rows of lime-trees like a land- inn, one of the last of the wooden structures in this 
mark, is one of the few relics of the early Georgian part, superseded by a modern “ tavern and on the 
era which the church-restorers of these last thirty opposite side, gone were the poplars* that stood 
years have left untouched. The tower itself just before the gate of “ Sir Richard Steele’s Cottage,” 
now is said to be insecure; but the alarm is over the site of which men and women now drive in 



thought to be without foundation by Mr. George 
Gilbert Scott, who, in spite of his great predilection 
for that Gothic architecture in which his father so 
eminently excels, has ventured to put forth a plea 
for its preservation. A church in which Akenside, 
and Steele, and Dr. Johnson worshipped, to say 
nothing of later celebrities—Lord Loughborough, 
Sir James Mackintosh, Lord Erskine, and Agnes 
and Joanna Baillie—may well be spared as an 
almost extinct specimen of our eighteenth century 
architecture. 

“ Were the tower a Gothic one,” he says, “ even 
of the least interesting date, the proposal to sweep 
it away would be scouted at .once as utter bar¬ 
barism. Those whose attention is drawn to archi¬ 
tecture and art, know well that such work as the 
two last centuries have produced, has an interest 
and a value second only to that of earlier ages. 
There is a great movement of artistic feeling in 
favour of the architecture of the reigns of Queen 
Anne and the earlier Georges; and it would be 
quite intolerable that a parish so full of the asso¬ 
ciations of that period should distinguish itself by 


Hansom cabs and private carriages along “ Steele’s 
Road.” I pass on with a sigh, and find that the 
“George,” at Hampstead Green, has undergone 
a like transformation with its brother inn ; whilst 
nearly all the Green is now covered by a large and 
handsome new church, with a beautiful peal of 
bells and a magnificent carillon, the gift of an in¬ 
habitant of the place. 

1 look to my left hand, and the house once occu¬ 
pied there by Lord Loughborough is still standing, 
though so surrounded with new villas that I scarcely 
know it again. Up another steep incline, and I 
am at the top of Roslyn Hill. On my left is Vane 
House, once the residence of Sir Harry Vane, and 
afterwards of the great Bishop Butler, now turned 
into the Soldiers’ Daughters’ Home. Hard by, on 
the site of the old “ Red Lion ” inn—another of the 
old wooden houses which were once such snug and 
pleasant hostelries—now stands a police station. 
The inn is gone, but its name remains in Red 
Lion Hill; and some few of the older residents still 
relate how three or four hundred years ago thb 
house was held under the Abbots of Westminster, 
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on the condition of “ mine host ” supplying a truss 
ol hay for the priest who came up every Sunday 
morning hither, to say mass in the Chapel of St. 
Mary, on the site of which now stands the parish 
church. 

I pass upwards, and see upon my left hand the 
large red-brickj^mansion, so long the home of the 
Longmans, and the place of reunion for the Moores, 
Scotts, Russells, and other clients and friends of 
that firm, now swept away to make room for a 
dissenting chapel; the rookery and grounds ad¬ 
joining being appropriated to sundry new Italian 
villas. The rooks “ caw ” overhead, and I sigh 
below. The venerable house adjoining, once the 
home of Clarkson Stanfield, is now, or was until 
lately, a hospital. 

In meditating mood I still pursue my way, and 
turning down a lane, find myself in Church 
Row. Here, and almost only here, the hand of the 
improver and restorer has not been at work ; the 
projecting hooded doorways of the days of Queen 
Anne still frown over the entrances of the red- 
bricked houses on my right and left, just as they 
did in the first days “ when George the Third was 
king ; ’’ and the whole street has an air of quiet, 
homely, and venerable respectability which 1 can 
scarcely see elsewhere. Long may it remain in 
xlnlu qun, this venemble relic of the days when 
gentlemen with powdered wigs, and ladies in far¬ 
thingales and “hoops of wondrous size,” used to 
make “the Row” their evening parade, after drink¬ 
ing the w.atcrs at the chalybe.ite spring, which still 
flows so invitingly on the other side of the High 
Street. 

The churchyard gate is open, and I stroll in 
leisurely. On my left I pay my pilgrim visit to the 
tombs of Agnes and Joanna Baillie, John Constable, 
Sir James Mackintosh, and Lord Erskinc ; then 
pass along under the shadow of the lime-trees, in 
the grounds which once were Lord Alvanlcy’s, and 
find myself in the quiet hamlet of Frognall, in front 
of the cottage in which Dr. Johnson stayed for a 
time as a visitor, and where Boswell tells us that he 
wrote his “ Town,” and his essay on the “ Vanity of 
Human Riches.” 

From this spot the ascent is easy by crooked 
and pleasant by-lanes to the edge of the Heath, so 
long the resort of Londoners. VVe .are ne.ar “Jack 
Straw’s Castle,” and into it wc peep. There are 
the usual number of visitors who have come up in 
Hansoms to enjoy the view, to dine off its modern 
fare, and to lounge about its gardens. The inn, or 
hotel, is not by any means an ancient one, and 
I find it difficult to discover any connection be¬ 
tween the present hostelry and the rebellion which 
may (or may not) have given to it a n.amc. The 
following is all that I could gle.an from an old 
m.agazinc, which Lay upon the table at which I s.at 
and dined:— 


“Jack Straw, who was second in command to 
Wat Tyler, was probably entrusted with the insur¬ 
gent division which immortalised itself by burning 
the Priory of St. John of Jerusalem, thence striking 
off to Highbury, where they destroyed the house of 
Sir Robert I^alcs, and afterwards encamping on 
Hampstead heights. Jack Straw, whose castle 
consisted of a mere hovel, or a hole in the hill-side, 
was to have been king of one of the English 
counties—probably of Middlesex—and his name 
alone of all the rioters associated itself with a local 
habitation, as his celebrated confession showed the 
rude but still not unorganised intentions of the in¬ 
surgents to seize the king, and, having him amongst 
them, to raise the entire country.” 

Apart from “ Jack Straw’s Castle,” and one or 
two other places of “entertainment for man and 
beast” of a similar character, the visitor to Hantp- 
stead Heath will find in the beauty of the sur¬ 
rounding scenery much that will amply repay him 
for any trouble he may have experienced in reach¬ 
ing this clcv.ited spot, about as high as the top of 
St. Paul’s. Here he will be at a loss whether to 
admire most the pleasing unduLilions of the sandy 
soil (scooped out into a thousand cavities and pits), 
or the long avenues of limes. fiV the dark fir-trees 
and beeches which fringe it on the north towards 
“The Spaniards”—another well-known inn, by 
the way, overlooking Hendon and Finchley, which 
took its name from the fact of its having been once 
inhabited by a family connected with the Spanish 
Embassy—or the gay and careless laughter of the 
merry crowds who are gambolling on the velvet-like 
turf, or riding donkeys along the steep ridge which 
reaches towards Caen Wood, the seal of the Earl 
of Manstield. 

An avenue of shady limes at the back of the 
Upper Terrace, and facing the Heath, has received 
the name of King’s Dench Walk, or Judge’s Avenue; 
and here the visitor can sit on rustic sc.ats, and 
enjoy the fine view towards Harrow and the Hert¬ 
fordshire hills. This avenue derives its name 
from the tradition that, during the Great Plague of 
London, the courts of law were temporarily trans¬ 
ferred hither from Westminster, and that the Heath 
was tenanted by wig and toga-bearing gentlemen, 
who were forced to sleep under canvas, owing to 
the want of accommodation in the village of Hamp¬ 
stead. 

The western pari of the Heath, behind “Jack 
Straw’s Castle,” would a|ipcar to have been in 
former times the Hampste.id race-course. The 
races do not appear to have been very highly 
patronised, if we may judge from the fact that at 
the September meeting, 1732 , one race only was 
run, and that for the very modest stake of ten 
guineas. “ Three horses started,” says the Daily 
Conrant of that period ; “ one was distanced the 
[.first heat, and one was drawn ; Mr. Bullock’s 
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‘Merry Gentleman’ won, but was obliged to go 
the course the second heat alone.” We learn 
from Park’s “History of Hampstead,” that the 
races “drew together so much low company, 
that they were put down on account of the mischief 
that resulted from them.” The very existence of 
a race-course on Hampstead is now quite for¬ 
gotten ; and the uneven character of the ground, 
which has been much excavated for gravel and 
sand, is such .as would render a visitor almost dis¬ 
posed to doubt whether such could ever have been 
the case. 

From the broad roadway leading to “Jack Straw’s 
Castle,” which seems to be artificially raised along 
the ridge of the hill, we get a fine view of St. Paul’s. 
Standing on a level with the top of its cross, we 
have the whole of the eastern metropolis spread 
out at our feet, and the eye follows the line of the 
river Thames, .as it winds its way onwards, nearly 
down to Gravesend. 

We cannot quit the Heath without saying a 
word or two about the ponds and the famous 
“WcUs,” the virtues of whose waters were so loudly 
trumpeted in the beginning of the last century. 
The stream which feeds the seven extensive and 
well-known ponds, and gave its origin to the 
Hampstead Waterworks, takes its rise in a meadow 
on the Manor Farm at Highgate, and forms a 
spacious lake in Caen Wood Park, whence it ap¬ 
proaches Hampstead, and so flows on to Camden 
Town and London. Its waters are of a chalybeate 
character, as has been ascertained from the cir¬ 
cumstance of a large variety of petrifactions having 
been met with in its channel, more especially in 
the immediate vicinity of its source. The mineral 
proi>ertics of this streamlet arc of a ferruginous 
nature ; its medicinal virtues arc of .a tonic cha¬ 
racter, and arc said to be efficacious in c.ases of 
nervous debility. 

The “ Wells,” I need hardly say, formed one of 
the le.ading features of Hampstead in its palmy 
days. As far back as the year 1698 they are spoken 
of by the name of “The Wellsand two years later 
it is ordered by the authorities of the Manor Court, 
“ that the spring lyeing by the purging wells be 
forthwith brot. to the toune of Hamsted, at the 
parish ch.arge, and yt y' money profitts arising 
thereout be applied tow'll easing the Poor Rates 
hereafter to be made.” It was not long before they 
came into fashion and generalJusc. The Postman 
of April, 1700 , announces that “the chalybeate 
waters of Hampstead, being of the same nature, 
and equal in virtue, with Tunbridge Wells, arc sold 
by Mr. R. Philips, apothecary, at the Eagle and 
Child, in Fleet Street, every morning, at threepence 
per flask, and conveyed to persons at their own 
bouses for one penny more. [N.P.—The flask to 
be returned daily.]” Another paper, apparently a 
year or two later, announces tiiat the said watery 


are to be obtained at ten or twelve houses in Lon¬ 
don, including “ Sam’s Coffee House, near Ludgatc; 
the Sugar Lo.af, at Charing Cross ; and. the Black 
Posts, in King Street, near Guildhall.” 

In 1734, Mr. John Soame, M.D., published some 
directions for drinking the Hampstead waters, 
which he designated the “ Inexhaustible Fountain 

° if 

of Health.” In this work the worthy doctor placed 
on record some “ experiments of the Ilamiistcad 
waters, and histories of cures.” The Postboy of 
May S—10, 1707, informs “ail persons that have 
occasion to drink the ILampstcad mineral waters, 
that the Wells will be open on Monday next, witfr 
very good music for dancing all day long, and to 
continue every Monday during the season ; ” and 
it further adds that “there is all needful accommo¬ 
dation for water-drinkers of both sex (sic), and all 
other entertainments for good eating and drinking, 
and a very pleasant bowling green, with conve¬ 
nience of coach-horses ; and very good sl.ablcs for 
fine horses, with good attendance ,- and a farther 
accommodation of a stage-coach and chariot from 
the Wells at any time in the evening or morning.” 

Nor was this all. From an advertisement in 
Read’s Weekly yournal, -September 8, 1716, it 
would appear that the “ Wells ” even enjoyed suf¬ 
ficient popularity to have a chapel of its own ; for 
we read that “ Sion Chapel, at Hampstead, being a 
private and pleasure place, many persons of the 
best fashion have lately been married there. Now, 
as a minister is obliged constantly to attend, this is 
to give notice that all persons upon bringing a 
licence, and who sh.ill have their wedding dinner 
in the gardens, may be married m that said.chapel 
without giving any fee or reward whatsoever ; and 
such as do net keep their wedding dinner at the 
gardens, only five shillings will bo demanded of 
them for all fees.’’ 

The exact site of this chapel is no longer known, 
but in all probability it adjoined the Wells, and 
belonged to the keeper of the neighbouring tavern. 
There can lx; little doubt that it was a capital 
speculation before the trade in such matters was 
spoiled, a century or so ago, by the introduction of 
the “ Private M.arriage Act.” 

The Wells continued to be more or less a place 
of resort for invalids, real and imaginary, down to 
the early part of the present century, when their 
fame was revived for a time by Mr. Thomas Good¬ 
win, a medical practitioner of the -place, who had 
made the discovery that the Hampstead waters 
were possessed of two kinds of saline qualities, 
answcring'to the springs of Cheltenham and Harro¬ 
gate : but the tide o( popular favour seems to have 
flown in another direction, after the visit of George 
the Third and his Court to Cheltenham, and Hamp¬ 
stead soon became deserted by its fashionably 
loungers. Its waters are no longer taken medi¬ 
cinally, and its former celebrity is now only remem- 
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bercd in the name of a charming little grove’ called 
“ 'Well Walk,” which leads towards “ Flajik Walk” 
from the eastern side of the Heath, and where 
there has been se* up, as though in mockery, a 
modern drinking-' aauin. 

As we quit the Heath, on our way back to town, 
we pass on our left a house known as the “ Upper 
Flask,” which derives its fame from having been 
mentioned by Richardson, in his novel of “ Clarissa 
Marlowe,” as the place where he sends his heroine 
in one of her escapes from Lovelace ; and also as 
being the place where the “ Kit-Kat Club” held its 
meetings during the summer months. The house 
has long since been turned into a private residence. 
At the close of the last century it was the abode 
of the celebrated George Stevens, the annotator of 
Shakespeare. 

Pursuing our course down the hill through the 
village, we arrive once more at the si)ot till lately 
known as Hampstead Green ; and here, on the 
right, pass through a beautiful avenue of chestnuts 
to a newly-made 'roadway, which leads to the now 
])opulous district of .South Hampstead or lielsize 
Park. 

At the lower end of the avenue stood till very 
recently a house which, a century ago, enjoyed 
a celebrity akin to that of the Vauxhall of our own 
time, but which at an earlier period had a history 
of its own. 

“Old Belsizc,” for such this house was called, 
was in the reign of Elizabeth held under lease from 
the Dean and Chapter of Westminster, by a family 
named Waad or Wade, who are frequently men¬ 
tioned in the diplomatic history of their day. One 
of them, Armigcll Wade, is known as the British 
Columbus ; and another, Sir William Waad, was 
Lieutenant of the Tower, and Clerk of the Council 
to the Queen. His widow, who was a daughter of 
Lord Wotton, sold the estate of Belsize, but in the 
course of a few years repurchased it, and on her 
death in 1667 it passed to her son, Charles Henry 
de Kirkhaven, by her first husband ; and he, on 
account of his mother’s lineage, was created a peer 
of the realm, as Lord Wotton of Wotton, Kent. 


In 1668, Pepys visited it, as is recorded in the 
following note in his Diary 

“July 17, 1668.—To Hampstead, to speak with 
the Attorney-General, whom we met in the fields 
by his old route anil home. And after a little talk 
about our business at Ackeworth, went and saw the 
Lord Wotton’s house, Belsizc, and garden, which is 
wonderful fine; too good for the house the gardens 
arc, being indeed the most noble that I ever saw, 
and have oninge-trecs and lemon-trees.” 

On Lord Wotton’s death in 1683 the property 
fell to his half-brother, Philip, second Earl of 
Chesterfield. T'he mansion was subsequently 
under-let to different tenants, one of whom, who 
rejoiced in the name of Povey, and who was a 
liter.iry co;il-mcrchant, made himself notorious in 
his day by the publication of sundry pamphlets ex¬ 
posing the evil practices of Government agencies. 
This gentleman took to himself great credit as a 
patriot, for having refused to let his mansion to the 
F'rench ambassador; and modestly put in a claim 
for some reimbursement from the nation, for having 
“kept the Romish Host” from being offered in 
Hampstead, at a cost to himself of one thousand 
pounds. My readers will hardly need to be told 
that Mr. Povey got no thanks for his pains, any 
more than he did shortly afterwards for an equally 
disinterested offer of his house and cha]iel for the 
use of his Roy.al Highness the Prince of Wales, 
“for a place of recess or constant residence.” Not 
obtaining an answer to his impertinent intrusion, 
he seems to h.ive turned Belsizc to good account, 
by opening it as a place of fashionable amusement 
in 1720, from which time for nearly thirty years it 
continued to enjoy great jiopularity. The house 
was subsequently again taken as a private residence, 
and about twenty years ago it was demolished; the 
brick wall and gardens which surrounded it were 
also broken up, to make way for the handsome villa 
residences which now form Belsizc Park; and at 
the present time all th.at is left to remind the visitor 
of the past glories of the spot, is the noble avenue 
of elms and chestnut-trees which once formed its 
principal approach. E. WalforD. 



THE LETTER. 


READ it by, the sea, love, 

As the stately ships went by ; 

When the birds, with snowy bosoms, 
Flew merrily o’er the sky; 

And the spirit you touched glowed warmer 
To the ships on the sunny sea ; 

And carolled the wild birds sweeter 
From the thoughts you had sent to me. 

I read it in the dale, love, 

In the midst of a summer dream ; 


When your vo!ce,secmed strangely mingled 
With the sweet, melodious stream ; 

And the far-off children’s laughter. 

And the sound of the maiden’s glee, 

Did seem to my heart the purer 
From the thoughts you had sent to me. 

I read it in the eve, love. 

When the meadows and woods were still ; 
When the murmuring sea broke softer. 

And the mist slept calm on the hill; 
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When the nightingale sang ’mid the tassels And it fills my life with the beauty 

Of the bright laburnum-tree, Of a love that is half divine; 

And his song to my he.art was dearer And oft, in the midst of its presence, 

From the thoughts you had sent to me. I dare not think what would be 

Wert my soul to be sundered for ever 

I’ve kept it in my heart, love, From the thoughts you have sent to me. 

As a jewel within a shrine ; * ALEXANDER Lamont. 


IN HONOUR BOUND. 

BY CHARLES aiBBOH, 


AUTHOR OF “ROBIN GRAY. “ F' 

HAPTER THE FIFTY-NINTH. ’1 

OVER THE THRESHOLD. 

There was the usu.al bustle at the harbour : 
sturdy women packing barrels of herring, and 
rolling them to one side, where they formed long 
rows, duly branded after being examined by the 
inspector of fisheries. The coopers were busy with 
hammer and adze, making barrels, or closing up 
those which were already filled. Vessels of v.'irious 
sizes—brigs, sloops, and smacks—were in process 
of lading and urflading, or lying up, undergoing 
repairs. In the midst of all this activity, the 
Christina was slowly making her way to safe 
anchorage. 

Dan, browner and shaggier than ever, was giving 
his orders in his usual stcaily, firm way. His giant 
form towering over his men, he was more like one 
of the old Norse kings than ever. Busy as he was, 
he looked often to the quay, seeking some one who 
was not there. 

He had watched every small boat which put out 
from shore, from tho moment they crossed the 
bar; but she did not come to greet him. ltw.as 
a long time before he felt convinced that she was 
not even on the quay; and then he growled at 
Ellick Limpitlaw, as if he h.id been to blame. 

Old acquaintances crowded down to welcome 
him ; but Tecnie did not come ; no one spoke of 
her, and he began to feel that she had forgotten 
him. He made his way to Rowanden, and there 
he noted that the pleasure which friends expressed 
at seeing him was mingled with a sort of pity. 

“Is there anything wrong up-bye?” he said to 
Tak’-it-casy Davie. 

“ She’s no weel,” said Davit, understanding at 
once to whom he alluded. 

Then Dan strode up the hill, full of fierce 
thoughts of dire vengeance if his lass had not been 
Veil treated. , 

He met Walter. 

“Have you kept your word?” he demanded— 

“ have you been guid till her ?” 

“ I have tried. Come, she is waiting for you.” 

The sorrow that was in his face and in his voice 
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satisfied the father ; and the shaggy giant, who had 
been so fierce a moment ago, was led like a little 
child into her room. 

She gave a cry of wild joy, and clasped him in 
her arms, kissing him many times ; and he sub¬ 
mitted bashfully. She was so shadowed by his 
broad person that he could scarcely see her; but 
he knew that she was sadly altered. She looked 
bonnier than ever, but her beauty frightened him. 
She was so merry that he almost forgot his fears. 
She laughed and cried almost at the same moment, 
in the'joy of seeing him safe home again ; and she 
begged him to stay near hei—to sell the Christina 
and never venture to sea any more. Then she was 
so proud when he told her of the thousands^ he 
had gained by this single voyage, and that another 
such voyage would make him a rich man. She 
was proud because now she felt that Dame Wishart 
could be paid, .and by her father ! He did not 
understand to what .she referred; but he told her 
that all he had was hers, and she was just to do 
what she liked with it. 

She was quite happy now, and the future seemed 
so bright that she found it difficult to be still; she 
would have been up at once, but when she tried to 
rise she found that .all strength had deserted her : 
she ooiild scarcely even sit up in bed. 

She had Baby brought to him, and she laughed 
at the awkward way he attempted to nurse his 
grandchild ; she told him how she had been weary¬ 
ing and waiting for him ; and how, since he had 
come, she would never allow him to go away again ; 
she told him how good Walter had been, how faith¬ 
ful Ailie had been, and how the Laird was the best 
and kindest friend in the world. 

So she prattled on, and Dan’s heart became the 
he.avier as her mirth became the brighter. She 
told him all that she was going to do, and all that 
he was to do : the future was very beautiful to her 
now, and they were all to be so very happy. 

But he understood. He had brought riches to 
her, and they were useless. The glad day, whic^ 
had been his guiding star through many perils, 
was never to be his; all that he had striven for 
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was snatched from him at the moment when his 
hand seemed to be about to close upon it. 

Others saw that his face was dark—that he was 
gruff and indifferent to them. They also saw that 
he devoted himself to Baby with a passionate ten¬ 
derness, which was all the more pathetic because he 
tried so hard to hide it from observers. He would 
sit beside Ailie for hours whilst she was nursing the 
child, never speaking, but watching the little one, 
and trying to anticipate his wants in a rough, awk- 
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of his sorrow. She was a second daughter to him : 
to all others he was gruff and unsympathetic, 
apparently indifferent to the cloud which enveloped 
the house. Baby and Grace lightened the dark¬ 
ness to him. 

Teenie was phiying with Baby one day, and Walter 
was standing beside her. She looked at her hus¬ 
band with a smile. 

“ Do you know, Wattie, I feel as if 1 were going 
to learn soon what lies beyond the sea and the 



ward, and shamefaced way. Ailie c.aught him more 
than once—when she had left Baby asleep in his 
crib and returned suddenly—touching the fat jiuffy 
cheeks with tender lingers, and looking at him with 
longing eyes, as if this were a treasure bequeathed 
to him by Teenie. He always looked so uncom¬ 
fortable when thus caught, that Ailie pretended 
not to see. 

Like the others he waited day after day, and the 
silence in the house became so customary that no 
one appeared to observe it. Yet all were lislcn- 
ing for the change which they knew would come 
sobh. 

Dan took to Grace almost as much as to Baby, 
and she was the only one to whe he would speak 


hills. What a queer notion that is. and how the 
desire has haunted me ever since 1 was a wee 
bairn ! ” 

“Perhaps it is ambition, Teenie, which should 
be kept down,” he saiii, shaking his head with mock 
reproof. 

“No, 1 don’t think it is that—it is just a notion. 
Do you mind once you told me th.at if we went over 
the sea and over the land, we would just come 
round to the place we started from?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Was it true ?” 

“ 1 think so.” 

“ Then if I go away I’ll come back to you in 
time 
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He busied himself arranging some flowers which 
stood in a vase on the table by the bedside : he 
could not speak just then. 

“ Dear Wattie,” she murmured after a p.iuse, 
“ we’ll learn some day all that is strange to us now. 
—I do love you.” , 

He stooped and kissed her. 

“ Let me kiss yon again.” she said. “ There, 
now take Baby away—I’m weary'; let me sleep.” 

She closed her eyes, smiling, as he lifted the 
child, and she went to sleep. He stole out of the 
room. Grace and Dan were at the door. 

“ She is sleeping—do not disturb her,” he said 
softly, and they all crept down-stairs. 

It was the long sleep. So quietly she passed 
away, that they did not know their loss until some 
hours after she had gone. Till the last moment 
.she had been so cheerful, so full of confidence in 
the bright future, that even those whose love made 
them most fearful were cheated into hope, and the 
end came as a shock to them. 

Death is gentle to its victims ; it is the survivors 
who suffer. 

The tongue of slander had been hushed before ; 
it was silenced now. Walter turned to his work, 
very pale and weary, but resolved to go on with it 
to the end. He had no thought of running away 
now; he was resolved to remain there, that her 
name might be the more respected, and that he 
jnight teach the lesson which his suffering had 
brought to him. 

He might, certainly, have sought forgetfulness 
in change of scene and change of work; but he 
preferred to go on with the task which had been 
given him to do, amongst the people who knew his 
sorrow and who sympathised with it. 

It seemed a commonplace way of doing ; but he 
acccp.ted life in its commonplace forms. Romantic 
despair tvould have rushed from the scene of 
disaster, and come back refreshed, with wounds 
healed by change. He took up his work and wont 
on with it, just like one of the fishers or trades¬ 
people who have to work, no matter how much 
they mourn. There may have been unconscious 
egotism in this, for he knew that his sorrow 
gave him power over the people: his sufferings 
gave him authority Which he had not possessed 
before. They listened to his words with new¬ 
born respect, and profited,by them so much the 
more. 

Her memory was dear to him, and therefore he 
wished to remain near her ; he knew that in doing 
so he was discharging a high duty to the living as 
well as to the dead; and the vanity which strives 
to do what is best for others' is surely wisdom ; in 
his case it was more—it was self-sacrifice, for he 
felt that in losing her his life had been marred, 
and his first temptation had been to abandon the 


Church altogether. Was he tried more than others? 
He thought of the morning after the storm, and he 
said— 

‘‘ No ; I am like those people ; 1 suffer like 
them—let me do my work like them, bravely and 
submissively, under what conditions the Lord wills 
to impose.” ‘ 

So he did not falter in his work; and the people 
wondered whether this were a man who was 
callous, or who was brave beyond ordinary men. 
They listened to the pathos of his voice, to tiia 
touching simplicity of his words, and they believed 
in him—they were grateful to him ; he taught them 
to understand so many things} which had been 
strange before; patience and faith became com¬ 
prehensible in the light of his sorrow. 

Skipper Dan was silent and grim. What he 
suffered no outsider could guess ; but he suffered 
all the more that he concealed his grief. He made 
a will—provided for Ailie, and settled everything 
else on his grandson. Then he got the Christina 
ready for sea again, and set sail after a last longing 
look at the simple grave in the church-yard of 
Drumliemount. 

“ If I happen to die on land,” he said to Walter, 
as coolly as if he had been arranging about the 
disposal of a block of wood, “ I would like to be 
laid there—beside her. Will you see it done ? ” 

“Yes?” 

“ I’m obliged to you.” 

He pressed the hand of his son-in-law, and went 
away. 

Success attended him wherever he went. The 
sea was kind to him, and all its dangers turned 
away from him. It became a by-word to be “ as 
safe as if you were on boai'd with Skipper Dan.” 
He found joy in life, little as he had expected it 
when he saw the earth close upon Tccnic’s coffin ; 
and when his time came, he knew that his grandson 
was a wealthy man. 

The Laird was one of the quietest and one of the 
keenest mourners for Teenie. She had become 
very dear to him. But he said nothing about it; if 
you had heard him uttering the driest platitudes in 
the ears of W.alter, trying to console him with such 
saws as—‘‘We must all endure these calamities 
‘‘ We are all mortal,” etc., you would have thought 
that he was indifferent, if not callous. But in the. 
quiet moments you would have seen how sad his 
face was, how anxiously he w.atched his son, and 
how eager he was to do anything that might 
comfort him. 

Then at times, when the wind was blowing 
high and the big voice of the waves spoke loudly, 
he would saunter through the kirk-yard, and 
linger near her grave, sweet memories making 
shadows on his face-rfor there is always an element 
of sadness in memory. 

KNU er CHAfTBK THB FlTTy-NrHTH. 
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FISH AND FISHERS.—III. 


BY GRtVII.LE KENNKI.I™ 


N Smith’s “ Wonders,” wc read that none strong small twine round the tail of the remora, 
of the luriosities of Germany are more wlrich i.s kept in a vat untd its services are 
surprising than the lake Cirenitz, in Car- required,-and then thrown overboard. It runs 
niola, and the method ol taking its fish, instinctively towards the first fish which its line 
The lake is four or five miles long, and permits it to reach, and instantly makes itself fast 
two miles broad. The most wonderlul by its oval disc or sqcker at the top of its head, 
circumstance is its ebbing .and flowing in The moment the fisherman feels that such is the 
June and September, when it runs off case, he gently draws the line to the surface, and 
through eighteen holes, which form as carefully thrusting his finger under the disc, breaks 
many eddies or whiilpools. Nalvasor the connection, and secures the game. He then 
mentions a singukai mode of fishing in permits the sucking-fish to return to the water, and 
these hoIe.s, and s.ays that when the water is generally most successful by this means, 
has entirely run off into its subterraneous reservoirs. It is wonderful, indeed, how apparently slight 
the peasant ventures with a light into that cavity, arc the affairs to which venturesome fishermen will 
which runs into a hard rock, three or four fathoms entrust their lives. The inhabitants of Corfu used 
under ground, to a solid bottom, whence the water to be entertained by a fisherman p.addling about on 
running through small holes as through a ^ieve, the sea in his white jacket .and large straw hat, 
the fish are left behind and caught, as it were, in a seated on a bundle of rushes fastened together, and 
net provided by nature. On the first appeanance moving about on the water with one oar. When 
01 its ebbing, a bell is rung at Cirenitz, on which he landed, he drew up his “ boat,” and threw it 
all the peasants in the neighbouring villages pre- over his shoulder. Thus he used to catch sca- 
parc for fishing in these ebbings. An incredible scorpion, mullet, shrimps, crabs, etc. 
number of pike, trout, cels, tench, perch, etc., are The Fuegiaus subsist principally by fishing, and 
thus caught. have recourse to a remarkable expedient to supply 

One of the common practices, as mentioned by the place of a hook. They fasten a small limpet in 
more than one old writer, is to place a board its shell to the end of a line, which the fish readily 
painted white along the edge of the boat, which, sw.allows as a bait, '^'he greatest c.arc is then 
reflecting the moon’s rays into the water, induces taken by them not to displace the limpet from its 
the fish to spring towards it, supposing it to be a position in di awing the fish up to the surface of 
moving sheet of water, when they fall into the the water; and when there, the fisherman watches 
boat. for a favourable moment, .and with great dexterity 

During the periodical rains, the Ganges over- retains the line in one hand, seizes^hold of the fish 
flows its b,anks. After the floods have subsided, by the other, and quickly Iffts it into the canoe, 
the smaller fish crowd up the rivulets. A fisher- Gmehn relates how the winter fishing takes 
man of an idle sort plies his dingy or punt, and place for the huso in Astrachan. In the beginning 
when it grates the sand, moors it across the stream, of winter, when the huso have retired into vast 
With a long indented bone, something like a quail- caves under the sea-shore, which fonn their winter 
call, he, in great unconcern, with his bubble- quarters, a great number ol fishennen assemble, 
bubble (a smdking-pipc so called from the bubbling over whom are placed a director and inspectors, 
it makes in having the smoke drawn through a who possess considerable influence and authority, 
half-filled cocoa-nut shell) in one hand, and the Other kinds of fishing being prohibited in the 
musical instrument in the other, awaits the arrival places known to be the haunts ol the husos, a 
of the invited fish. Strange to say, his guests do numerous flotilla of boats arc in readiness. Every- 
arrive, and, finding the stream obstructed, throw thing being prepared, as it were for an important 
themselves over into the lee-side of the boat, where military operation, alk approach in concert, and 
there is a net, and where they get entangled in its with regular manoeuvres. The slightest noise is 
meshes. interdicted, so. that the most profound silence pre- 

Cdlumbus is said to have observed, in the course vails. In an instant, at a given signal, a universal 
of kis voyage among the West India Islands, shout rends the heavens, which echo multiplies on 
some natives fishing in a canoe. He was struck every side. The astonished husos, in the greatest 
with the means they adopted, which was by a alarm, rush into the nets of every kind prepared to 
sucking-fish, or remora, which they allowed to receive them. 

fasten on a fish, and thus drew them both out The huso fishery is of great importance, princi- 
of the water. The natives of Cuba attach a pally on account of the caviare prepared from the 
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roe of these fishes, and the isinglass made from the 
air-vessel. 

A great variety of fish frequent the shores of the 
Cape. In consequence, whole fleets of fishing-boats 
go out every day, and all return at two o’clock, the 
established hour for piarket. ^ This regulation 
enables them to have fish in perfection. “The 
fishermen of Cape Tovm adopt a curious practice,” 
writes Foster, in his “ Voyages.” “ They invariably 
smear their nets with blood, which is allowed to 
dry on them ; and they consider that this entices 
the fish, and gives them a better haul,” 

“ The Indians of North America, besides other 
ingenious modes of fishing, take a fork of wood 
with two grains or points, and set a gin to it almost 
in the same way as they catch partridges in France. 
This is put into the water; and when the fish 
(which are in greater plenty than here) go to pass 
through, and find they are entered in a gin, they 
snap together these pinchers, and catch the fish by 
the gills.” 

We read in Webster’s “ Voyage of the Chatsti- 
clccr,” that “ Captain Foster had no sooner landed 
than a solitary negro made his appearance—we 
had invaded his solitude. We soon made him 
acquainted that fish and vegetables would be accept¬ 
able. The next minute he provided himself with a 
cane, armed at one end with a nail, and, to our 
surprise, plunged into the sea. Here he continued 
floating and s^vimming about, supporting himself 
in the water with one hand, while with tlic other 
he made use of his weapon among the finny tribe. 
This was altogether a novel mode of fishing ; but 
not so to him, for in the space of two or three hours 
he had caught six fine cavalloes, weighing nineteen 
pounds, besides several smaller fish.” 

Burns, in his “ Travels in Bokhara,” assures us 
that the native fisherman on the river Wanyanee 
is provided with a large earthen jar, open at the 
top, and somewhat flat. On this he pl.ices himself, 
and lying on it horizontally, launclies into the 
stream, swimming and pushing forward like a frog, 
and guiding himself with his hand. When he has 
reached the centre of the river, he darts his net 
directly under him, and sails down with the stream. 
The net consists of a pouch attached to a pole, 
which he shuts on netting his game, draws it up 
and spears it, and puls it into his vessel, on which 
he floats, and prosecutes his occupation. 

We are told that the jGreek fishermen avail 
themselves of the propensities gnd passions of fish, 
for, loading a bougli of the olive-tree with lead, they 
drag it along, deeply depressed, at the stern of the 
bout. Certain fish, the pike amongst the number, 
entwine themselves amongst the branehes, allow 
themselves to be drawn into the boat, and only 
relinquish their hold of the bough with their life. 

Willoughby tells us that the sargo has a curious 
passion for goats, which, when the animals are 
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I driven in to refresh and cool them, these fish tumul¬ 
tuously throng and gambol amongst. 

The fishermen, therefore, of that period, clothed 
in a goat-skin, with the horns on their heads, 
walked into the water. -“The fish crowded around: 
they baited with goats’ fat and flesh, incorporated 
with flour, and the fishermen endeavoured to take 
every one of the shoal; but should they not have 
sufficient rapidity of motion and dexterity to jerk 
the fish up and instantly cast it ashore, the other 
fish discover the cheat, and instantly leave the spot, 
nor will even real goats tempt them to return. 
The fish are large, and the rods and the lines must 
be stout.” 

Otters have been trained to fish for man. 
Bishop Hebcr alludes to this. “ We passed a row 
of no less than nine or ten otters, tethered with 
straw collars and long strings to bamboo stakes, 
on the banks of the Matta Colly. I was told that 
most of the fishermen kept one or two of these 
animals, who were almost as tame as dogs, and of 
grc.at use in fishing, sometimes driving the large 
shoals into their nets, or bringing out the larger 
fish with their teeth. It has always been a fancy 
of mine that those creatures, whom we waste and 
persecute to death, might be made sources of 
amusement and adv.intage to us.” 

Cats h.ave been known to overcome their aversion 
to water, .and dive after fish. In this way several 
trout were brought home by a cat belonging to a 
cottager n.amcd Watts, at Stowford, in Wilts, and 
laid at her mistress’s feet in the manner often 
observed in cats with captured mice. 

Blacquiere gives a remarkable evidence of the 
timidity of certain fish contributing to then- 
capture. In the Gulf of Patrasso, in Greece, the 
diver, with a rope made of a species of long grass, 
moves his canoe to where he perceives a rocky 
bottom. This done, he throws his rope out to form 
a large circle ; and such is the timid nature of the 
fish, that it never passes its barrier, but instantly 
descends and conceals itself. The diver plunges 
downwards, and seldom returns with less than four 
or five fish, weighing from four to six pounds each. 
The fish greatly resembles the john-dory. 

The practice of snatching, now declared to be 
illegal in the British Isles, which used to be carried 
out with several triangular hooks tied together and 
leaded on a line, appears to have been known to 
the natives at Porto Praya, in New South Wales. 
“There,” says Bennett, “they fished in boats. 
They sprinkled something on the water like crumbs 
of bread, that attracted the fish to the surface in 
shoals. The fishermen then swept amongst them 
a stick, to which a number of short lines, with 
hooks, were attached, and by the aid of this they 
usually brought up several fish at a time. Woiyen 
were in the boat, who were engaged in receiving 
the fish, and cleansing and salting them.” 



Grape Culture in California. 


Pliny, Plutarch, Franklin, Chandler, and others 
tell us that oil was sprinkled during the night- 
llshings in the Straits of Salamis, to make the 
water pellucid. 

“ Graham, the lesser of a fishery at Whitehaven, 
used the spear for taiving salmon in a curious arid 
novel manner, whiejt he appropriately calls salmon¬ 
hunting. The time for this sport was when the tide 
was out, which left the fish in shallow water, inter¬ 
cepted by sea-banks near the mouth of the river, 
where the water is frofci one to four feet deep. 
Armed with a threc-pointed barbed spear, having 
a shaft fifteen feet long, Gnaham, on horseback, 
gallops right into those pools which show, by the 
agitation of the water, that there are salmon in 
them. He makes ready his spear, and having 
overtaken his fish, strikes it with almost unerring 
aim. By a twist of the hand he then raises it to 
the surface of the water, turns his horse’s head to the 
shore, and runs the salmon on tlie dry land, with¬ 
out dismounting. His father was the inventor of 
this extraordinary method of fishing for salmon, by 
which they have killed from forty to fifty in a day.” 

Tlic pursuit of leistering or burning the waters—an 
unhallowed practice, now happily denounced by the 
law— consisted in attracting the salmon by means 
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of a candle and lantern, or sometimes a flaming, 
torch, pine-branch, or wisps of straw, and in then en¬ 
deavouring to strike the fish with a spear or leister. 
Mr. Lockhart, in his “ Life of .Sir Walter Scott,” 
recounts how on one occasion, when the great 
bard was present. Sir W.iltcr fell over the gunwale 
of the vessel, and that had it not been for the 
assistance of Mr. Skeen, he would have made an 
awkward dive of it. Indeed, at no time was this 
burning of the water engaged in without some 
hazard, for large salmon arc usually to be met with 
in pools of great depth, which, however, it is not 
easy to estimate with precision by the light of a 
torch. Thus, when one of the persons engaged 
discovers a fish, and makes a determined thrust at 
him with his leister or spear, he is very likely to 
make a false calculation of the depth, when, in¬ 
tending by a desperate lunge to transfix the salmon, 
he plunges heels over head into the depth below; 
and the unpetus thus given to the boat sends it to a 
distance that frequently deprives the adventurer of 
assistance. If, on the contrary, he has correctly 
judged his depth, and has transfixed the fish, no¬ 
thing more is required than to haul it up, and to 
stun it with a blow on the back of the head, which 
will have the effect of crimping iu 


GRAPE CULTURE 

production of wine is one of 
the most important branches 
of agriculture engaged in by 
mankind. It enjoys, in fact, 
the third rank ; rice — which 
forms the staple food of a large 
proportion of the human race 
—and wheat occupying respectively 
the first and second places. A brief 
account, therefore, of the success¬ 
ful attempt which has been made to 
cultivate the grape in California will, it is 
believed, possess interest for our readers. 
The culture of the vine has been before 
now attempted, with more or less success, in various 
parts of the United States. In Ohio in particular 
it has proved moderately remunerative. Some few 
persons, indeed, have realised fortunes from it. 
Among them may be named the late Nicholas 
Longworth, of Cincinnati, whose sparkling and 
still Catawbas—excellent wines, scarcely to be 
distinguished from the best French champagnes— 
have for years enjoyed a high reputation in 
America. Nevertheless, wine-making has not 
hitherto proved so profitable a business in any 
section of the country, as to be .engaged in very 
generally by the agricultural population. Cali¬ 
fornia is, in fact, the first of the States in which 



IN CALIFORNIA. 

a systematic effort has been made to elevate the 
culture of the grape into a leading branch of in¬ 
dustry ; and the success which has been achieved 
is really surprising, when it is borne in mind that 
it was only so recently as 1S56 that the first attempt 
was made. 

The vine has, it is true, been planted in Cali¬ 
fornia for upwards of one hundred years, having 
been introduced by the Spanish Catholic mission¬ 
aries between the years 1716 and 1745. But though 
the gr.apc flourished in its new soil, yet very little 
attention was paid to its culture, except in a few 
localities, and for two reasons. In the first place, 
the population was thinly scattered over a large 
area, provided with only slender means of inter¬ 
communication, so that the wine made on an estate 
must, in most cases, either be consumed there, or 
the surplus wasted, there being no market for it; 
and in the second, thg-c was a general—though, as 
subsequent experience has shown, ill-founded—im¬ 
pression that all vines required watering. 

In a few years after the cession by Mexico of 
California to the United States, came the discovery 
of the gold-mines, and with it a flood of emigration 
from all parts of America and Europe. To a large 
number of the new-comers, from the very nature 
of their occupation the use of some stimulant was 
almost a necessity. When a man is obliged to 
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stand up to his waist in water for several hours a 
day, he is apt to copsider the external application 
of the fluid quite sufficient, and to prefer something 
rather stronger to be taken internally. Every cask, 
every bottle of wine, therefore, that could be made, 
however poor in quality, at once found purchasers, 
at even fabulous prices. 

The first of the obstacles to an extensive culture 
of the grape had now ceased to exist, but the others 
remained apparently in full force. There are vciy 
few parts of California in which water can be ob¬ 
tained for the purposes of irrigation when most 
needed. Streams which at one season of the year 
are swollen by the heavy rains to impetuous tor¬ 
rents, or broad and rapid rivers, dwindle during the 
summer months to mere rivulets, or their empty 
channels remain alone to mark the course their 
waters took. How this apparently insuperable 
difficulty was overcome will presently appear. 

In 1832 an Indian settled on a tract of land in 
Sonoma county, now known as the Buena Vista 
estate. He established himself there under a law 
of the Mexican Republic, which offered grants of 
land to any of his people who would engage in the 
cultivation of the soil. He planted a number of 
vines, but, faithful to old traditions, of course only 
in spots where irrigation was available. The estate 
passed through various hands, until it became the 
property of an American named Ross, from whom 
the present owner, Mr. Haraszthy, purchased it in 
185^ 

When this gentleman bec.ame the possessor of 
thp estate, there were but seven thousand nine 
hundred vines on it in all. He immediately planted 
thirteen thousand additional ones, without, how¬ 
ever, making any provision for irrigation. The old 
settlers of the valley were curious to learn how Mr. 
Haraszthy proposed to remedy what they considered 
to be a most material oversight. Tlicir curiosity 
did not remain long unsatisfied. Mr. Haraszthy 
had conceived the idea that the plough might be 
used to advantage for the purpose of supplying the 
vines with the moisture necessary to them. He 
argued that if the earth were stirred frequently 
during the summer months, the plants would absorb 
from the loose damp undersoil the nourishment 
they required. 

Whether this theory would prove correct or not, 
was a question the exiieriment would of course de¬ 
termine ; but for the rcsnJt,of that expeiiment it 
was necessary to wait patiently at least .1 couple of 
years—the vine, as is well known, never bearing the 
first year, and sometimes not even the second. 

In the meanwhile Mr. Haraszthy experienced the 
usual fortune of those who proiKiund theories not 
in accordance with the ideas of the community in 
which they live. Everybody predicted that his c.x- 
periment would result in a most disastrous failure ; 
and the kiiidiy-hcarted farmers in his vicinity were 


wont to express their regret that any man should 
waste his time and his money in so hopeless an 
undertaking. 

The vines, however, throve under the new system 
of culture, much to the surprise of the sceptical, 
who, although they could not refuse to credit the 
evidence of their senses, and wjre forced to admit 
that the plants appeared strong and healthy, stdl 
contended that without water the vines would bear 
no grapes. 

Two years elapsed, and then it was found that 
several of the more thrifty vines had produced 
grapes much larger and sweeter than those obtained 
from watered vines ; while the general yield was 
rather over than under what the number of plants 
would, under the usual system of cultivation, have 
furnished. 

The question whether, or not, it was practicable to 
cultivate the grape without having recourse to irri¬ 
gation, was now conclusively settled. N ever was 
conversion more complete. Every one in the 
vicinity of Buena Vista at once began to plant 
vines ; and land, which but a short time before 
would have been thought dear at six dollars an 
acre, readily commanded so much as one hundred 
and twenty dollars. 

Stimulated to fresh exertions by the success of 
his undertaking, Mr. Haraszthy planted, each suc¬ 
ceeding year, several thousand fresh vines ; and 
his example being followed by his neighbours, the 
valley, which in 185O had not thirty acics of l.rnd 
in viney.ard, has now over fifteen thousand. 

The impulse thus given to the cultivation of the 
grape extended not only over Sonoma, but through¬ 
out the whole of the upper part of California. The 
State Agricultural Society watched with consider¬ 
able interest the progress of the enterprise, and lent 
it every assistance in its power. In 1858 the board 
of the society requested Mr. Haraszthy to write 
an essay on vine-planting, wine-making, etc. He 
complied, and published a small pamphlet on the 
subject, which was circulated largely throughout the 
State, through the .agencyof the society in question. 
It was likewise reprinted by order of the Legis¬ 
lature, and distributed gratis qmong the agricultural 
population. 

How very generally the knowledge thus dissemi¬ 
nated was jiractically aiiplicd, the following sta¬ 
tistics will show. According to the State returns 
in 1856, there were but 1,540,134. vines in the whole 
of California, and of these the early Spanish settle¬ 
ment of Los Angelos had 726,000. The remainder 
were scattered throughout the State in old Mis¬ 
sions and Spanish ranches. In 1S62 the Standing 
Committee of the Legislature on Vines reported 
that there were 20,000.000 planted in the State. 
There are now probably more than three times 
that number. 

The nature of a considerable portion of the soil 
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of California is such as to eminently fit it for the 
production of the various varieties of grape. It is 
volcanic; in some parts burnt by long-extinct 
subterranean fires to a dark red ; in others, grey, 
yellow, darkish blue or black. The earth also very 
generally contains magnesia ; and to this circum¬ 
stance may be attributed the fact that from imported 
vines, grapes haVe been obtained quite equal to 
those grown in Europe, where the soil in the vine¬ 
growing districts is usually found strongly impreg¬ 
nated with this substance. 

A careful examination of the whole State has 
been made, and it is estimated that it contains at 
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least five million acres of land available for the 
culture of the grape. It m.ay safely be predicted by 
any one who is acquainted with tlie energy of the 
American character, that in another quarter of a 
century a very considerable portion of this area 
will be brought under cultivation. 

In fact, what,the invention of the cotton-gin by 
Whitney did for the South, the discovery—for so it 
may be called—of Mr. Haraszthy h.is effected foi 
California. It has revolutionised the industry of a 
large portion of the community, and bids fair to 
increase to an enormous e.xtent the wealth of the 
State. W. C. M. 





THE DYING YEAR. 


^ 1 ' AR, far away, there is a glint of crimson The marsh-lights show their glittering sparks of all- 
in the west, ft.'lntiup firp 

A roseate glow, 


delusive fire, 

as sparks, of fire, set To lure the heedless wayfarer unto the treacherous 
" hi the opal’s breast; mire. 

'■ ' ' And myriad isles of purple cloud float in a 

sea of gold, ^hc last few flowers with dew—the dahlia’s 


s'-. 


Whose shapes each moment, changed anew, gorgeous crown 

some beauties fresh unfold. heavily its petals bright, with glittering gems 

bent down ; 

The red leaves strew the garden-walk ; the autumn The crimson fuchsia gently nods her purple-linf d 

sh.ado>vs fall bells ; 

Across the patli, in gloaming grey ; the whistling The frosty nights creep on apace, and the short 
plovers call daylight tells 

Their comrades to the sheltering fen -the stealthy 

owl skims by. Of coming winter: when the earth shall robid be 


What time the white moon ’gins to show her crescent 
in the sky. 


with snow, 

I And bare shall be the forest-trees : nor shall there 
longer blow 


And rise from river-side the mists, and cattle cease One bloom of all the blossoms fair that brightened 
to graze, summer hours. 

And lay them down beneath the boughs ; and in the Till spring shall smile on earth again, and bring us 
gathering haze, back the flowers. zYstley II. ilAl.uwiN. 


UPON T H K S K E I, I, I O S. 



ANY of our readers have, doubt¬ 
less, been the .Skelligs with 
Miss IngekJw, m her charming 
novel, yet I dare say th.at but few 
of them li.u'C stood with us 71/ii’n 
those great sea-cliffs. Put we 
arc again starting in mcinorv for 
the Gre.ater Skellig,at four o'clock 
on a bright summer’s morning. 

Join our party, and whilst sailing out of .Sneein 
Ilaiboiir with us, ji.ist Westco'".;, and l.tcking by 
slow di-grecs round Lamb Head, within sight of 
D.iniel O'CtmiieU’s rambling old h.ill at Deirynane, 
.•i^lid Lord Duiiraven’s w'bite cottage and gicen 
young plantations—that liene.ar jmnder long yellow 


strip of velvet sand, on which the All.intic billows 
arc liizily plunging over the harbour bar—let us, 
amongst other tales of the ’• Ringdoin of Kerry,” 
tell you ivh.at we know of those stupendous sca- 
cliffs towards which we are steer 

For some time previous to the commencement 
of the tenth centuiy, the Greater Skellig—a rock 
about seven hundred feet high, and of some half a 
dozen acres or so in area—although lying twelve 
miles to sea off a very stormy-coast, w.is occupied, 
str.inge to sayq by an abbot and canons regular 
of .St. Austin, one St. Fiiii.in being the reputed 
founder of this monastic institution. 

Here, cut off from the maiiihmd sometimes for 
months at a time during the winter, and only rarely 
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visited in the summer by the pious or penitent 
landsmen, in their swift but dangerous coracles, or 
their slower but securer yawls, these good priests 
led their strangely monotonous lives, supported 
upon the fish and sea-fowl that have always been 
extremely abundant off the Greater Skellig, until 
about the year 950 A.D., when the Panes landed on 
the island, massacred the unfortunate unresisting 
monks, and broke up their establishment. 

The rude buildings of tlie order have been left to 
desolation and decay since that time, though the 
chapel was used on the occasion of pilgrimages to 
the island from the mainland, until a few years ago, 
when a portion of it fell over the cliff at'the edge 
of which it stands. 

In connection with these pilgrimages, althou^ 
from a very different point of view, we may quote 
Mr. Crofton Croker:— 

“The practice exists in Cork of publishing on 
' Shrove Tuesday a certain species of song or ballad, 
called the ‘ Skellig List,’ of which, in the course of 
a few days, no less than thirty thousand copies are 
printed and sold. These lists contain a rhyming 
catalogue of unmarried women and bachelors, 
whom the poetaster has undertaken to pair to¬ 
gether as suitable companions for what is termed 
a pilgrimage to the Skelligs, which were formerly 
much frequented as places suitable for prayer 
and penance, on pilgrimages of which kind many 
matrimonial matches were made up. The fun of 
the Skellig Lists consists jn associating the most 
probable and improbable persons.” 

Having told this much of the history of the 
Skelligs, we are arrived within about half a mile of 
the Greater Skellig. We put off from our cutter in 
a long-boat which we had taken in tow with us 
from Sneem. With the Lesser Skelligs, which are 
almost inaccessible, and occupied only by gulls and 
gannet, we shall not concern ourselves. The sea 
is comparatively calm, and yet we have no little 
difficulty in landing on the island, owing to a draw 
of eight or ten feet upon the rock. 

One of our party has brought his photographic 
apparatus with him, and it requires some skill to 
get it all safe on land ; but we are well aware that, 
upon an occasion like this, you should wait to spring 
on shore until the boat is approaching the end of 
its rise. 

A few years ago a sad accident occurred at this 
very landing-place, through the neglect of this pre¬ 
caution. A young English lad sprang from the 
boat too late, fell back, and in his terror clutched 
hold of his tutor, who was trying to save him, and 
the two went to the bottom locked in one another’s 
arms. 

Safely landed, we take a careful survey of the 
Greater Skellig. 

There are two lighthouses on the island, occu¬ 
pied by two different families, who (we can only 


suppose upon the principle of familiarity breeding 
contempt) were rot even on speaking terms with one 
another when we last visited them. 

And here a word about the Skellig Ram, now de¬ 
funct, but formerly a terror to all invaders of the 
island. This was an immensely large and very 
fierce brute, and defended the landing-place against 
all who attempted to set foot on flie island without 
the consent of his master, one of the lighthouse- 
keepers. For years he held it most successfully 
agSinst every trespasser, till he was one day found 
dead upon the hill with a gimlet in his eye, the 
savage revenge probably of some one whom the 
ram had on a former occasion kept off the island. 
So w’c land without any insular opposition. 

The path between the lighthouses is defendeu 
by a white sea-wall, which can be seen at a great 
distance. About half-way between the landing- 
place and the lighthouse nearest to it, you look over 
this wall sheer down upon a cliff some fifty feet 
below, which is completely covered with sea-fowl. 
They are not molested by the lighthouse people, 
and so tame do they appear, that we could no 
doubt do deadly execution amongst them with 
a shower of stones ; but we think ,that ei'en a 
public-school-boy, with his catapult, would hesitate 
before letting fly at such a confiding flock of 
creatures. 

Climbing the bare face of the Skellig by a flight 
of steps cut in the side of it, we reach a little valley 
which surprises us by the rich green of its grass— 
the sweetest, it is said, in Kerry. Here seven bee¬ 
hive-shaped cells and a chapel, two old wells, and 
several stone crosses—probably raised over the 
bodies of the murdered monks—speak in silent 
efSj'uence of the past. And while here let us record 
a pretty local tradition of this island. It is said 
that no bird passes the Greater Skellig without 
first lighting in the valley where these ruins stand, 
and walking softly past them. 

We now begin the more dangerous portion of 
our climb. After toiling up some rude and slippery 
steps cut in the rock, we pass to the stations where 
penitents used to pray by a rock called the “Stone 
of Pain,” from the difficulty of its ascent. This 
surmounted,,we arrive at the “ Eagle’s Nest,” the 
first penitentiary station ; and finally, at the height 
of seven hundred feet sheer above the sea, we reach 
the “ Spit,” a long narrow platform of unguarded 
rock, which can only be arrived at by a path a 
couple of feet wide, over which we pass by edging 
ourselves along with our backs to the cliff. From 
the Spit, when safely reached, we are met by a vast 
seascape of grand expanse, the mountains upon the 
shore to the east looking like so many haycocks 
from a housetop. 

At this dizzy elevation let us bid memory and 
our Irish Iona good-bye. “ 

The Author of “Songs of Killarney.” 
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A I’RKCIOUS TRUST. 



“ IN 1‘AKK ’ 


r» 

jiTi.T w.is a very modest chaniber 011 (he (hiiil (Iod), liuiise, — .Street, Slnand ; and to the eyes of two 
, what in a less pretentions house would have country maidens it had the air of having been for- 

becn c.nlled a irret, that Katie May no and her . gotten at those seasons when good housewives 
sister Miriam occupied at Mts, Bidefotd’s boaiding I i(^didgc in thorough cleanings j but they considered 
2ao-voi rx 
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themselves fortunate to have sccurcil a cheap Iodis¬ 
ing in a respectable house, for il was their first visit 
to London, and they had resolved to be economi¬ 
cal, e\ en in their pleasures. In tins chamber, with 
the door carefully locked, their hats and mantles 
thrown hastily aside, and their bor.ny faces aglow 
with pleasure, the sisters were eagerly gazing on 
the first riches they had ever possessed—a legacy 
left them by a distant relative, which they had come 
to town to receive. 

They had been together to the executor of the 
trust; they had received from him the little packet 
containing not only their own money, but a sum of 
equal value which they were empowered to receive 
for a widowed aunt ; and now^Katic sat on the edge 
of her bed, with Miriam kneeling at her feet, smiling 
her satisf.iclion, as the packet was untied, and the 
fresh crisp bank-notes unfolded and e.\amincd with 
unflagging interest. 

Two hundred pounds. How sm.all a sum it would 
seem to many ! How large it was to these young 
girls ! Well born, well nurtured, they had endured 
for some years as direful a struggle with poverty as 
ever fell to the share of two friendless orphans ; yet 
they had come through the trial bravely, for—oh, 
secret of so much true heroism!—they had never 
rcjiincd. First as junior teachers in a school, then 
as the principals of a very modest establishment for 
young ladies' in a country town, they had persevered 
in the face of difficulties and discouragement that 
would have crushed less hopeful spirits—content to 
deny themselves every gratilication that was beyond 
their small means. 

Two hundred pounds! A little awe mingled 
with their thankfulness, as they counted the notes 
to assure themselves that the piecise sum, that was 
now their very own, lay before them. On peaceful 
summer Sundays, when they were set free from 
their duties, they had loved to ramble in a beautiful 
park near their home, or share with the deer the 
deep cool slmdows of its ancient trees, and there 
dream and plan aerial castles which, though des¬ 
tined never to be built of more lasting materials, 
were, very pleasant to dwell upon for the little 
time they lasted. But they had grown very practi¬ 
cal of late, never aspiring to greater possessions 
than a new piano for Miriam, and the modest 
trousseau without which Katie’s long - deferred 
marriage must still be a, clecd for future con¬ 
sideration. 

And nowthesc aspirations were more than realised 1 
The cheek that had grown pale and thin, despite her 
cheerful spirit, flushed into its old bloom as Katie 
reminded herself that her share of this legacy would 
not only purchase the bridal finery in which every 
feminine heart delights, but would leave a nest-egg 
to lay the foundation of those great things her 
clever betrothed was to achieve ; and Miriam’s deft 
fingers played an air with brilliant variations on \be | 


counterpane, as she thought of the fine-toned in 
strument which was to bring her fresh pupils, and 
do justice to her really excellent playing. 

But now a small cloud arose on the horizon. 
They had determined to indulge themselves with 
a little sight-seeing before they returned home, for 
it was not only their first trip to London, but in all 
probability would be their last. This money, how¬ 
ever. so gratefully received, so Joyfully gloated over, 
what'vvas to be done with it while they remained in 
town ? The widowed aunt had given them sundry 
injunctions respecting hers, the principal being not 
to entrust it to the post-office, for she had had no 
faith in it since she had learned from the news¬ 
papers that postmen were not always honest; and 
though she remorsefully added that she had not a 
word to say against the old man who had been 

letter-carrier at - for twenty years, still sl.e 

would not like to put temptation in his way 111 
the shape of the two hundred pounds that was to 
apprentice her eldest boy, pay the school fees of 
the next, and release her from an incubus of sniad 
debts that had troubled her ever since the sudden 
decease of her husband.' 

After much discussion of various ways and 
means of providing for the safety of the valuable 
packet, it was resolved that one or other of the 
sisters should carry it in her bosom during the day, 
while at night it might safely repose at the bottom 
of the little trunk that stood on a chair by their 
bedside; and this airangement being’decided on, 
they prepared to enjoy London as only intelligent 
strangers can. 

Too mode.st and Ladylike to attract notice by any 
peculiarity of dreas or manner, and too humble to 
divine how often their fresh sweet faces drew upon 
them an admiring glance, they “did” the princiji.d 
sights with that hearty appreciation of them felt 
only once in a lifetime. But pleasure, when it takes 
the form of craning one’s neck to admire pictures, 
or traversing the galleries of Kensington, or climbing 
the steps at the Cryslal Palace, soon grows fatiguing; 
and after spending their last evening breathless and 
rapt auditors at a good entertainment, the sisters 
went to rest, not altogether sorry that the term 
allotted for their stay in town had come to an 
end. An early train on the morrow was to speed 

them back to -, with its quaint High Street, 

ruined castle towering above the avenue of elms 
leading to its gales, and those breezes from the sur¬ 
rounding hills for wlijch the murky atmosphere of 
the great City h.id been so poor an exchange. 

Was Katie dreaming of these invigorating breezes 
when she suddenly awoke from her slumbers ? A 
minute ago she had fancied that she was silting 
under the trees with Miriam, talking a little sorrow¬ 
fully of some past trouble ; but now the grass,«he 
ferns, the flickering sunbeams that played across 
them—all, all were gone; only the blast of cold 
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air that had chilled her into wakefulness was still 
sweeping across her cheek. 

.She raised herself on her elbo\r, but the night 
was so dark that iiothii -/ in the room could be dis¬ 
cerned except in the .inuiecliate neighbourhood of 
the window, .and that—gracious he.avens !—w.is 
wide open. * 

Numberless t.iles of thefts perpetrated in this 
manner Hashed into her mind as soon as she made 
the discovery, and she recollected now that it was 
too late how, in their weariness and excitement, 
both she and Miriam had been less careful in look¬ 
ing to the fastenings than was their custom. 

Jiefore she could summon courage to rise, or 
decide whether to awaken her sister, or lirst ascer¬ 
tain if anything had been abstracted from the 
chamber, a sound at the window made her etuiver 
with increasing alarm. A dark ligure was there 
—.1 ligure but dimly seen in tlie obscurity of tlie 
starless night—was even then cautiously stepping 
through it. Katie cowered down in the bed, afraid 
to move or to cry out for Jiclp ; for the bell was not 
within re.ich, and a desper.Ue man, intent upon 
plunder, might murder her and her equally help¬ 
less sister if they frustrated him. 

H.id any one discovered tlicir precious trust, and 
was it to rob them of it the rufti.an came? iMust 
they lose it, and in this way t Growing fr.mtic in 
her terror, Katie put out her hand to grasp the 
trunk in which it was hidden, but shrank back as 
quickly, for the ligure was rapidly drawing near- 
nearer—and now it was close to the bedside, and 
bending over her as she lay. 

Involunt.irily she closed her eyes. .She was no 
heroine endowed with marvellous jireseiiceof mind, 
hut .aive.ak woman who felt herself at the mercy of 
one 01 those lawh’ss characters with which the 
dangerous quarters of the metropolis .ibouiicl. .\nd 
when a hand grasped the bed-clothes. »s if to drag 
them from her, K.itie Mayne for the lirst lime in 
her life fainted (jiiietly away. 

When her scn.scs returned it ua.-. morning, and 
Miriam was le.aning over her with .some alarm de¬ 
picted on her face. 

“ Thank goodness, you h.ivc ojicned your eyes at 
last ! You looked so ghastly, 1 feared you were ill. 
Did you find the room too close in the night, that 
you opened the window ? ” 

The question brought back .all the bornblc re¬ 
collections of that dark hour, and with a cry of 
mingled grief and rage, K.alic spr.ing out of bed 
and seized the trunk. It w.is unlocked ; the ring 
of keys, that had been under her pillow when she 
went to rest, now l.ay on the floor with sundry odds 
and ends of feminine .attire flung out of the trunk ; 
and, as .she had foreboded, the packet containing 
nof only her own and her sister’s share of I he 
legacy, but the notes pertaining to her aunt, was 
gone. 


Kor some time the half-stupefied sisters sat 
gazing at the trunk, too much bewildered by then- 
loss to do .inythirig but lanii nt it. Vet their giief 
was not wholly for llieiii'-elvc^. They were young 
and strong, they told each other, and though it 
cost them .1 pang to renounce the hai>piness this 
money w.is to have afforded them, why, they would 
be but as they were before. but the widowed 
aunt, whose worst c.tres were to have been lifted 
from her burdened shoulders- the anxious mother, 
who.se heart had sung with joy as she looked 
round at the little ones, ami saw herself enabled 
to further their interests—how should they tell her 
that the precious sum on which she was depending 
was lost ? 

‘•The police!” exclaimed Katie, suddenly starting 
into action. " \Vc must go to the police. The 
gentleman from whom wc received the notes may 
have taken the prec.iution of kee])ing the numbers- 
We will not give way to despair until we h.ive done 
our best to recover them.” 

Only those who li.i\e gone through a similar 
ordeal can re,disc the misery of th.it morning to 
the sisters. They were ((uestioned till they grew 
hoarse with replying. The t.de of Katie’s nocturn il 
adventure had to be told over and over again, till 
she grew weary of telling it. Tlie landlady of the 
house, aroused from her m.ilutinal naii to hear it, 
was selfishly indignant th,if such an affair should 
have happened m a house that had aKvays borne 
the highest of characters, and talked at Katfc and 
Miriam as the cause of it, till they began to feel 
guilty as well as unhappy'. The execiilor of the 
will, when .ipplied to for the numbers of the notes, 
shrugged Ills shoulders, and lemarked more satiii- 
cally than kindly upon the w.mt of caution that li.id 
been slumn. If the young ladies had not been 
so childishly e.iger to receive the money in that 
form, this could not have happened. While the 
police pried about, and climbed out of the window, 
and on to the roof, and came back to ask more 
questions, and repeated their gynmastic exercises 
(Zi/ iziiiisi’tim. and so on, until Katie’s head aclierl, 
and Miri.im’s patience was quite e.xliausted. 

“ It W.IS plain as a pikestatf how the robbery had 
been effected.” the inspector averred. “ There was 
an empty house a few doors oil, through which the 
burglar or burglars had obtained access to the 
roof. If pcoiile wn/r/y' go to bed with large sums 
of money in their possession, and their fastenings 
not properly secured, why, they must take the con- 
seijuences. The notes might be traced, but he 
was doubtful about it—very doubtful.” 

And the sisters had to endure this, and the visits 
to their room of every inquisitive person in the 
house, till evening approached, and curiosity was 
satiated. Then they once more locked their door, 
and, faint with fatigue and sorrow, sat down to 
stVallow the half-cold tea and toast brought up by 
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;iii Irish servant, whose sympathy, though coarsely 
i -.pressed, had been very acceptable. 

The homeward journey, to which a few hours 
t.idier liiey had looked forward with such pleasure, 
must now be postponed till they could summon 
I'.rtitudc to meet their aunt. Tlvc little gifts for 
I.lends and relatives, that it had been a labour 
ol love to select, were put aside with many sighs; 
.Old Miriam, after doing her best to wear a checr- 
liil face, and coax lier sister to eat, suddenly sur- 
I umbed to her jxissionate. regrets, and throwing 
herself on the bed, wept herself to sleep. 

lint Katie could not follow her example. .She 
I' ndetly drew the clothes over the .sleeper, and 
’ issed her flu.shed cheek, and then wrapping hcr-1 
' I If in a shawl, s.it down to take a serious view of 
(lieir position. 

It was a bitter disappointment to be obliged to 
l'■l',tpone her m.ariiage. and she felt that in jus- 
i ec to her bctiothed she must put an end to the 
( igagement ; for she must no longer work for 
In',-self—no longer set aside for her own uses 
I 1 cry hard-earned shilling that could lie sp.ired 
lioni the daily needs. The widow and the father¬ 
less h.ad sufTereil by her want of caution, and for 
iliem she must toil unceasingly until the debt w.is 
piid. 

Then poor K.atie began to calculate how much 
•lie might s.ive in the course of the 5 ear by dint of 
Ilenying herself, and stiiving to jirocurc some em- 
plovmcnt for her evenings ; but her heart sank as 
■ he comprehended thal years must elapse before 
I he task she set herself could be accomplished: 
.nd the tears, that wcic more difficult to wring from 
liei eyes than Miriam’s, fell in large hot diops on 
tlic clasped hands lying in her lap. Only last night 
■lie had been so happy—so hopeful • pictuung to 
luiself the pleasure of her betrothed at her return, 
Old the joy that would light tip the .suitkcn eyes 
«f the widow wltcn the precious trtist was ren- 
<leud up, and her nieces rewarded with a lot'ing 

1: i-j-, 

t'nly last night so happy, and now- K.ttie 

• lid off the chair on to her knees, and gradually 
lound comfort. The neighbouring < locks .sniimled 
iiudnight, and then the small hours ; hut .still she 
knelt there, unconscious of the l.xpse of tunc, till 
Mina-m tossed and moaned, and then sal up iii the 
bed, staring aliont her, with A curiously vacant look 
111 Iter blue orbs. 

U'.is she going to be ill ? At the prospect of this 
.uhlttion to tlieir anxieties K.atie’s reviving sjiirits 
•..inkagain, and she rose and approached her sister, 
1(1 (piestion her. But Miriam, who had also ri.sen, 
brushed past her without appearing to hear the 
affertion.itc inquiry, and stooping over the trunk 
that had contained the notes, began searching in 
ii. .She tossed the contents over and over, miittci- 
fng to herself the while, until she found a sntall 
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packet, not unlike the lost one in size and shape, 
and wrapping her waterproof tightly around her, 
walked str.iight to the window, which she flung 
open. 

Katie’s heart almost ceased to beat, for she stiw 
that the young girl was in asl.alc of somnambulism, 
and a dim conception of what might have occurred 
on the previous night began to steal into her mind. 
Unconscious of her terrified sister’s gr.asp on her 
skirls, Miriam climbed out of the window', and, still 
follow'cd by Katie, fearle.s.sly made her way along 
the parapet to where there stood a flower-pot, con. 
laining a withered shrub and a few' handfuls of 
mould t)\er this she stooped, taking out the 
plant, to wliich tire dry earth firmly adhered, 
and carefully depositing the packet beneath it. 
This done, the somnambulist returned to her own 
room in the same way that she had quitted it, 
crept into bed again, and slept soundly for some 
hoiu's. 

It w.ts not till the day had dawned that Katie 
could nerve herself to repeat this exploit; .and then 
it was on her hands and knees that she crawled 
along the gutter, and sci'zmg the flower-pot, brought 
It back with her. <Ih, ecstasy! the mystery was 
solved—there hail been no robbery. Miri.im liei- 
self It.1(1 lic'.'u the dark ligurc .at the window— 
it was she who, In 1 dre.ims perturDed by some 
dread of losing, the mone), bad risen from her 
bed and bid it in this stiange .ind unsuspected 
hiding-place 

It would h.ave been dillieiil t to 111.ike hoi b( lieve 
thal she had dom this, but for the proofs of it that 
her rejoicing sister put befoie h(.i ; but she could 
remember now, that at some time or other shs- 
had heard or read of ,1 piisoner concealing some 
documents in this maimer; and the incident, foi 
gotten HI waking moments, must have been recalled 
and acted u]>on bv the teeming biani during the 
visions of the night 

The Sisters’ last morning in London was a busy 
one, for thi recovery of the money had to be sigiu. 
fled to the police ; and so many were eaj;cr to coti- 
giatulale Katie, and stare at Miriam .is the heroine 
of a strange adventure, lliat the work of parking 
went on amongst many interruptions. But if the 
carly tram w'.is lost, there was a later one ; and 
when the eongr.atulations had been civilly acknow¬ 
ledged of those who had stood aloof in the hour 
of distress, and the truer sympathy of Irish Norah 
gratefully rewarded, Katie and Miriam bade adieu 
to London 

There was much to ask .and to tell when they 
reached home ; but it w.as not until the precious 
trust IiacI been s.ifcly given up to its owner, and 
K.atie sat with her hand firmly clasped in those of 
her betrothed, that she told the talc of the ^ost 
money, and how unexpectedly it had been rc- 
eovcicd, L. C. 
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'i'lIE EETK OF TllK FIFTH. 

HE paiiicul.ir mode by which the some idea may be formed of the terrible risks o'- 
iifth of Hovcmbei conspirators | curred by sraifll makers—and there are said to be 
jiroposcd to rid the world of an ' a gre.it many in London—who carry on the iiiani'- 
ohnoMoiis kiiij.’, and I’arliainont, facture of certain kinds of cheap fireworks in their 
has proved as imfortnnate for the ; own homes, working at busy times by candlc-ligli , 
memory of poor Huido I’.iwkcs, .and, it is said, sometimes even drying their fmislicd 
as the tliscovery ol tlic plot was ] goods m the oven. Only last year the writer of 
dis.islrous to him peisoiially. 1 thi.s saw the scorched and blackened bodies of four 
H.id .t been .irrangcd ih.it he or live pcr.sons who had been secretly c.irrymg 0.1 
should cairy out the diabolic.d schciiie by means . work of this kind, and who had died a horrible 
of the d.iggcr, or by poison, oi by .iliiiost any i dc.ttli a.s the pcn.ilty of their cnniin.il folly. 
ni(..iiis other tlnin that selected, he would m all ; At this place there i.s very little danger. The 
jnoh.ibihty have sunk by tins lime into , O'--,par.itive precautions adopted are such that any serious acci- 
ob.scurily, and have become merely one on tlic long , dent would be scarcely possible, 
roll of successful and unsuccessful a .sassiiis whose At lirst sight this i.s not very apparent; indeed, 
ii.imcs .ire familiar only to the readers of history, the corner of this seven-acre field in which the 
111 the proiect (K .1 gland hlow-up, however, there , visitor linds himself at the outset h.is a decideelly 
w.is something so elrainaiic .ind so n.idily siiggcs- | foriiiielablo aspect—at least to the miinitiatod. 
live of romiiiemor.ilc. e denioiisir.itionf, lh.it the ] Lying about 111 heaps are remnants of pa.st displ.iys 
perpetual proiniiiein e ot Ins n.ime might with err- and paraphernalia in the shape of frames for set 
I. imty have been piedieted from the I'ir .1. .-Vs long pieces, rocket-stands,^ iron mort.irs, shells to lit 
■ IS bovs are 'boys, .iiid gunjioveder i-- exphibive, ihc | them, and various either things of which the use is 
liflh elf November will no doubt .ilw.'vs be alestiv.d i not evident, and the nature of which it may be, for 
of squibs .md ci.ickei-. .md an t'figy of ooor (biy aught the str.angcr knows to the contrary, to go off 
.III c'.cuse for .1 bonfire. . spontaneously at unc.xpccted moments. 

Wlnitevcr the luckless desper.ido himself might | Nor is the interior of the first erection inspected 
think .ibout it, tins perpetu.ition of his memory has j altogether ic.issiiring. The ceiling is hung all over 
icsulted m .it le.ist emc .idv.mtage to posleiily. It j with J.ipancso lanterns and infl.imniable-looking 
has been the me.itis of kecpiiig up aiiel develop- | paper h.illoons in a stale of collapse, while upon 
ing .111 . n which, if net one of the most ii-.efiil and - the lloor reams of paper and firework-cases are 
import.int, is net i rlheless one .itfording .1 very | mixed up with j.ars and barrels of chemicals which, 
]ilcasing .111(1 innocent form of .inuiseiiK i i. The j as they .ire found Ufioii a factory of this kind, the 
l iromnst.nice of one p.irticular d.iy m the year | novice is apt to imagine must necessarily be cxplo- 
linngmg loiind witli it a great demand for fire- j sive. Of course they .are not; the building they 
works, has caused .m amount of attention to be j are in is within the prohibited fifty yards of a 
devoted to the pyrote-'hnic art, such as could h.ardly | public highway, and if there were no other reason 
have been the c.isc without some such commemo- the law would not permit them to be kept here if 
ration. they were explosive. In proof that they arc not so, 

All this attention notwithsl.mdmg, .t is only , the lids are removed from some of them, and small 
within the past few years th.it llie ait has .ut.ained 1 portions of their contents are taken out upon the 
.1 degree of perfection at .ill approaching tlial of the end of a knife-blade, and held in the fl.une of a gas- 
present day, and by which such disphtys as those burner. It at once becomes apparent that those 
at the Crystal i’alace are produced. unattractive-looking tubs and stone jars are so 

To form some idea of the production of these many magazines stored with colours that would 
ephemeral splendours, let us visit the osl.iblishmcnt make a rainbow look dingy. 

of a well-known m.aker, which, if from the pecu- A tiny heap of chlorate of baryta is put into the 
h.ir nature of his operations not a vciy imposing 1 dark p.irt of the gas-name,and the very sunlight is in- 
one to look at from the outside, is yet very e.xten- ; stantly overwhelmed by an outburst of one of those 
sive, and really interesting. It consists altogether vivid greens with which the patrons of the Crystal 
of no less than four-aml-lwenty workshops dotted Palace are so familiar. In the same way oxalate 
over .X seven-acre field, at a disl.ince from each j of soda gives a brilliant yellow. Another dip brings 
other varying from twenty to lifty yards. \s nearly | out a .small quantity of arsenite of copper and sal 
I'vctJ one of these sheds represents .1 distinct j ammoniac, and a blaze of blue reveals the secret of 
branch of the work, and as this system of isolation i another important element in those wonderful com- 
is considered to be absolutely e-. .'iitial to safety, ' binTitions of colours for which the Sydenham hillside 
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has become so famous. Here is a b.urel of sal 
ammoniac by itself, for giving ilejith to lines of all 
kinds; another yields calomel for the .same purpose, 
and another chlorate of potash—a prolific source of 
oxygen gas, without an abundant supply of which, 
fireworks can no more be brilliant than the folks 
who go to sec them. None of these are dangerous 
individually, though in corabinalion they may be¬ 
come so. The manufacture of eoloured tires, 
involving the necessity of bringing together sever.d 
of these ingredients, is indeed a bi.mch of the 
business in which the utmost care is sometimes 
ineffectual to avoid accidents. Two chemical sub¬ 
stances, in themselves perfectly safe, may by beiiigj 
mixed together become very dangerous. Chlorate 
of potash and sulphur, for instance, are quite safe 
apart ; but when mixed the slightest friction will 
cause them to ignite ; indeed, if the sulphur should 
contain the slightest trace of impurity, in the form 
of sulphuric acid, a perfectly spontaneous combus¬ 
tion will be pretty certain to take place. Nitrate of 
strontia in combination with sulphur and pot.isli is | 
another very dangerous mixture. It yields one of ! 
the most brilliant of reds, and if after having imbibed ! 
a little moisture it is subjected to the le.ist warmth, 
it will almost inevitably take fire. .So perilous is 
this mixture, th.at if after a display our maker finds 
a little of it on hand, it is cither fired or buried, for 
the sake of getting rid of it. 

The details of the pyrotechnic art, and the various 
operations involved in it, arc so numerous that a 
complete description of the work going on in these 
sheds would be altogether beyond the limits of this 
article. Maroons, shells and rockets, squibs and 
cr.ackers, Roman caudles and golden rain, snakes 
and pigeons, peacocks’ plumes and Prince of W.des’ 
feathers, and many others arc all in course of 
in.anufacture ; and though all depend for their 
motive, explosive, and illuminating power 011 a few 
very simple principles, yet the making of them 
piescnts ,a wonderful miiltiplirity of details. 

The preliminary p,irt of the business throughout 
all its branches is, of course, case-m,iking, the 
most noteworthy feature in whieh is perhaps the 


a cannon-ball. They are of various sizes—five, 
eight, ten, or twelve inches in diatneter—and, like 
an ordinary shell, are throw'll into the air by a 
mortar. 

Another aerial explosive thrown up in the s.imc 
w.ay' is the maroon,” which gives that terrific 
bang usually forming the include to the Crjst.il 
Palace displays. These, in their two or three st.iges 
of completion, are met with in different sheds, but 
it IS not until they are quite finished th.it the force 
with which they c.xjilodc is fully understood. The 
maroon is simply a quantity of gunpowder en¬ 
closed in a case skilfully bound round with stout 
new cord, and covered with a coating ot glue. 
I'Toni the formidable strength of this enclosure, there 
can be little wonder that the explosion which rends 
it to pieces seems to shake the very earth. 

In one of the sheds is a black-looking individual 
all by himself, sitting upon a stool with two pans 
in front of him, fiom one of which he is drawing 
out into the other an intermin.iblc length of lump- 
cotton steeped in a paste of gunpow'dcr and st.irch. 
This will presently be wound on a large revolving 
frame, sprinkled over with a little meai-pow'dcr, and 
set to dry. Finally it will be cut into convenient 
lengths and enclosed in a loose c.ising of pa|)ei. 
It IS now ” (luiekmateli.’’ and will constitute a kind 
of fiery telegraph for igniting all parts of a •' ,scL- 
piecc ” at the s.ime time or nearly so. The effei t of 
the loose sheathing of papei is r.ither i urious, .iiul 
is xei) well shown by firing a yard or two from 
.a |).irt of which the paper h.is been stripped. If a 
light be applied to the uncovered end, it will burn 
its way along very slowly indeed until it reaches 
the paper, when, with a sharp report, it will dart 
.along the entire length mslanbancously. Thetc 
have been one or two display, at the P,al.ice which 
have required no less than about four miles of this 
quickmatch. 

The filling shed ” is an interesting one, and one 
which of course dem.ands the utmost care, if ac¬ 
cidents are to be avoided. It is here th.at skilled 
h.inils aic quietly filling in with tin) scoops tin- 
v.irious compounds for which the cases have been 


manufacture of shed-cases. .Shells may be recog- made. 

nised by their starting from the ground with a dull The gie.at accuracy required in this work is very 


re]>ort, careering through the air with just a spark of 
fire visible, and bursting at a consider.ible height. 
These missiles arc precisely similar to the shells 
formerly thrown inwar, excc pt that the c.xses are 
made of brown paper, and the contents, instead of 
being murderous fragments of iron, arc crackers or 
coloured stars. The c,ises are made with perfect 
accur.icy and of very considerable strength, by pass¬ 
ing successive layers of paper into a stone mould 
forming half the sphere. When completed, this half 
is taken out of the mould, cut round by a lathe, and 
fitted to another precisely like it, thus formiii^T ,1' 
globe as solid-looking and perfectly spherical as 


Well illustr.itcd in the filling of a “ Roman candle,” 
a tirework which may be known by its shooting out, 
with little or no report, a scries of coloured balls. 
I'hcse ball, are little blocks of composition placed 
at intervals along the case, with charges of powder 
and “dark file” between them. The dark fire 
smoulders .slowly along until a ball is ignited, and 
at the same instant blown out by the discharge of 
a little layer of gunpowder beneath it. Now, as it 
is a great point in the making of a Roman candle 
to arrange that these bulls sh.all all be discharged 
with equal force, and as the force of a discharge 
of powder increases just in proportion as it is con- 
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fmocl, it is evident thiit the (|uaiitity of powder con¬ 
stitutin'; every charge must be different. A sroop- 
ful which, if placed right at the bottom of a case, 
would explode with considerable violence, .ind drive 
out the ball uVi it to a great height, would, if 
placed just at its mouth, go off with a very feeble 
puff. The 'discharges are nicely graduated by 
means of an accurately .idjusted series of scoops— 
a very small one for the bottom charge, a rather 
huger for the next, and a larger still for the next, 
and so on, the woikm.tn h.iving a row of these little 
implements stuck in tlic powder before him, :ind 
gr.idiially working his way along it .is the case Idls. 

All the implements used in Ibis shed are either 
of wood, copper, or brass. Not a snap of iron or 
steel in any form is to be found, either m the tools 
or in the interior of the shed itself, lest an unlucky 
blow might “ strike fire." List-shoes .ire provided 
for those engaged here to put on over their nailed 
boots, for the same reason. Of eourse no lights are 
pennitted here. If at busy times it is necessary to 
work beyond da)light, l.mips are lighted outside 
the windows. 

Ill another shed is going on the niamif.ictiire of 
t!'.o,e balloons which an- [iromineiil features in the 
Cissial I’.d.vcc displays, .ind which aie popularly 
called “ firc-balloons.” They are, however, mllatcd 
by ordinary eo.d-gas, the brilliani white light he- 
nc.ilh being produced by binning magnesium. The 
material of which they are made is "loa.i paper,’’ 
a paper of a veiy siroiig, h.ird texture, deriving its 
name from tlie cm nmstaiu e of its being .i good 
dc.il used in the City for the scrips of sh.iies and 
loans. The use of this materi.il in the manufactiiic 
of balloons to be inflated by an artificial gas, to 
soil' /or a while with a brilliant light, and Anally 
to go down in gloom and total eollap.-,e, strikes one 
as being not .dtogethiT unlike the use sometimc-s 
made of it in the City. 

The prettiest features in a flrework display arc j 
the rockets; and m their structuie they are ccr- 
limlythe most interesting. .Some of the best of 
tlicse .ire said to go up at least two thousand feet, 
oi' considerably over a third of .a mile, and this they 
.iccomphsh, not as is commonly supposed by bemg j 
siiot up, but by their own power of rising. In¬ 
side the rocket-case is a chamber rammed hollow 
with a corajiosition which burns fiercely, but for 
which the only outlet is a very small a])erture be¬ 
hind. Through this opening the gas evolved by 
the combustion rushes out against the air w ith such 
force as to drive the whole rocket up bodily. The 
tail Is but the sparks resulting from this internal 
combustion. Over this fiery chamber is another, 
filled with falling stars or floating lights, or wh.il- 
ever else is to be discharged, the two being sepa- 
r.ited only by a thin cake of fine clay, with a small 
hole bored m the middle of it. ^\'hcn the loco¬ 
motive portion of the rocket ' as burnt itself out. 


and can go no higher, this second chamber is fired 
through the aperture in the cl.ay. and at once ex¬ 
plodes, whatever is conl.iined in it being at the 
same instant ignited. In one shed boys are making 
the stars which are to be thus scattered in the air. 
The m.iteriSlls employed of course vary with the 
colours and effects that have to be produced. Salt¬ 
petre, .sul(iliur, aniimony, and giin])owder form the 
composition for w hat are c.ilU'd “ bright ” stafs, 
their vivid brilli.mcy' depending on the antiniony. 
For “tail’’ stars again, gunpowder, siilpliui, salt- 
P‘-'tre, and line chairri.il aic the ingredients; and 
for “ comet ’’ stars, pow der, lamp-black, ;ind black 
aniimony. For coloured stars it would of course 
be requisite to combine some of the chemical sub¬ 
stances already referred to. These materials are 
mixed well together, and then '■ pumped’’—that is 
to say, the end of .m unpleiiienl, consisting of about 
three inches of bras.s tiilie, and a little sliding piston 
inside it, is thrust into the composition. A certain 
amount of it is thus picked up, and is immediately 
pushed out by the piston ir. little block.s of about 
the si/e and shape of the sm.dlcst of [nU-boxes. 
j A grand down-jiour of golden rtiin is .anothei 
I V'ery pretty effect of the explosion of a lockct-hcad, 
j and the manufacture of tins is also going on. The 
materi.ils are \cry nearly the same as in some of 
tlie Stars, consisting of mc.il-povvder, tine and coarse 
eh.u coal, saltpetre, and sulphur. The proportions, 
how e ver, arc very dilTerent, and of course the com 
position IS not cast into little blocks, but filled into 
paper cases like squibs and about two inches long 
r>ut perli.ips the most curious of the contents of 
these rocket-heads are the floating lights, which .are 
in rc.ility little silken parachutes with a light tied be¬ 
neath them. Asipiarc of silk is packed together with 
wli.itcwer is to burn beneath it in the upper part of 
the rocket, and when ejected into the air inflates, 
and the “ star,’’ which would otherwise drop down, 
floats aw.iy beneath its silken canopy. This ap¬ 
pears to be about the most complicated [iroduction 
of the pyrotechnist, and requires a deal of nicety in 
the making .ind adjustment of it. The ch.anging 
light, of course, is a tube full of coloured fire com¬ 
position of different kinds, arranged in layers, one 
layer burning red, another green, and so on ; and 
as this tube is tolcr.ibly solid, wdthout the para¬ 
chute it would fall precipitately, and so it would if 
by .my ch.anrc lhc*silk were not to expand. To 
insure its inflation, therefore, each little bundle of 
silk has within it an explosive “puff,” which is 
ignited by the discharge of the roeket-head, and 
which properly inflates the par.rchutc. Thus we 
have in this one complex little structure first a 
rockct-stick, then the locomotive portion of the 
c.ase, and above that the carrier, provided with the 
means of self-inflation, and be.aring a light which 
will, perhaps, disiikiy as many as five or six dif¬ 
ferent colours. Geouge F. Millin. 
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IN HONOUR BOUND. 

BY CHARLES GIBBON, 

AVTIIOR OK “ROIIIN GRAY,” “FOR LACK OK GOLD,” ETC. ETC. 


CHAl'TEK THE SIXTIETH. 

SUNRISE. 

The collupsc of all llic claims .Tclv.'inccd to the 
iMclhvcn tortiinc produced as nuicli cvcilcincnt as 
the first annoimccmctit th.it it was waiting for an 
heir. The best society of Kowanden and Kings- 
haven was up in arms of indignation against the 
iniquitous law which—by a mere quibble, of coursq, 
and read by the officers of the Crown—withheld 
the propeity from the rightful heirs. But the 
matter was not to be allowed to rest—it w.is too 
important, the st.ake was too high, and purely on 
public :ind philanthropic grounds there were to he 
.ippeals, and every engine of the law was to be set 
i-going to get the money for somebody. 

These engines of the law, however, being expen¬ 
sive to work, and the issues being more than likely 
lo go against the appellants, although everybody 
threatened loudly fur a few days, nobody proceeded 
to action. 

One pcruli.'irity of the case was that people who 
had been at daggers drawn whilst in expectation of 
gelling the money, became quite devoted friends as 
soon as they knew they were not to get it, and were 
charmingly unanimous in their condemnation of 
the jiigglciy by which they had been cheated of 
their rights. They were not at dll clear as to who 
had cheated them, or as to the person upon whom 
the blame should be cast; so they took refuge in 
vague charges .against the Crown generally, and 
against the Queen’s Remembrancer in particular. 
They had no doubt that this latter official would 
pocket a large slice out of the fortune himself, and 
consequently it was not his interest to do justice 
to the deserving, although distant, relatives of the 
late (.Icorge Mclhvcn. 

Another peculiarity of the case was the beautiful 
Iraiikness with which each of the l.itcly expectant 
heirs declared that he or she would have been 
delighted if the friend to whom he was speaking 
had obtained the fortune, and that the spc.ikcr had 
never expected, never even dreamt of, any personal 
.iggr.andisement by means of,“that poor fellow’s 
fortune,” but h.ad been all .along interested, simply 
on public grounds, in the success of somebody 
else. 

“ What a lucky thing for us,” observed Aunt 
Jane to General Forbes, over their after-dinner 
whist with double dummy, “ that we never allowed 
ourselves lo think of that wretched fortune which 
has upset everybody ! We would have been so 
miserable now!” 


“ Certainly, we were lucky not to think of it, since 
we had no chance of gelling il ” 

•' Don’t you think—he.irts .iie tiiimps, dear. t)h, 
you know; very well- don’t >ou think iiiat it is 
very surjirising that Dalmahoy, with all his e.xpe- 
ricnee, .should liave ever im.igincd that he could 
possibly obt.ain any p.art of the est.ate ?” 

“ 11 e’s a fool- ■ that’s bad for you, I t.ike your cpieen 
—but 1 believe that he was misled hy some fancy 
about that Thorston girl. A tine creature she w.is, 
and she ought to have got the money—trumii to 
your ace.” 

“What, have you no diamonds?’’ 

“ Not one ; ” and then, in a duet— 

“What a lucky thing wc did not speculate upon 
that fortune ! ” 

It was in this m.anncr th.at the heartburning and 
bitterness of the W'orlh)- tolk found vent. I.vcry- 
body was full of sclf-cone,ratulation over the in- 
dilTerciicc they professed lo h.ive felt regarding the 
million that was heirless, and of profoundcst pity 
for everybody else who had wasted time, thought, 
and money in attempting to gam possession of the 
brilliant Will-o’-the-\Visp. 

Even Mrs. Dubbicside, who had been one ol the 
most eager to create a claim, was grateful for the 
humility of spirit which prevented her from think¬ 
ing about the fortune (iirivately she told the provost 
that he tvas a mean-spinted cre.aturc to allow the 
matter to drop without, ,u le.ist, causing the dis¬ 
missal of the Kemcmbr.inccr. But she was utterly 
unable to understand how the bailie’s wife could 
have been such a fool as to upset her household by 
her greedy and absurd expcct.ations—not to men¬ 
tion the extravagances into which she had launched 
on the strength of those expectations. 

The provost, douce m.in, kcju a quiet tongue in 
his head, and .illowcd hts wife to .xbusc him in pri¬ 
vate, and to play the contented woman in public, 
as much as she pleased. Experience had taught 
him that opposition was the ammunition of domestic 
discomfort. 

On the other hand, the b.iihc's wife was equally 
surprised at the pretensions of Mrs. Dubbiesidc, 
and wondered if the provost would presume to keep 
up his carriage and l.amps, “ now that there was no 
challcc of his getting any .share of the Methven 
fortune. 

“ But what will be done with the money ? ” in¬ 
quired Mrs. Shaw of her husband, who, being*! 
banker, was supposed lo be well mformed upon 
such matters. 
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“It will a'lUuiii li) llio li.'iiids of dll' Crown, J .t fortiim- wijiii tliorr v.cio ;,o ifij.ny poor people, 
Supjiosi', until •lonicljody .-))])ear‘j .i > l.inn like Iiet'.elf, uho stood hi so iuiilIi "leatcr need 

strong inougli to x.in it,’^ lie nnsweied ; “.iiid i.i of it. 

tile mean while, Ci n le, .vnd -.url: lawyers .ts he is, ! “ 1 )o you re.dly think t lieie is no chance for us 

wdl jMow f.it ttp' i the fools \i hoin thee i..;n tempt ] she said to Dahn.ihoy, disiiesi fti'Jy. 

to tiy to ei i ilj '1 hen's no dent l'■g, though, it’s .i ! " Not the slightest—hoi. sheidd then'C be ?” 

haul I .e.i , ..ltd great pity that soiiieiiody does not | “ .\nd will .uihtjy get it. .she felt as if it 

net it. It would sa\e ever sei miieh trouble aiiel \ would h.ne- lueii a sutisf.u tion t i think th.it some - 
vc.s.ition of s]i rit dut.iie the ne-1 oft- i.e- " | bod> li.al got h—sonicbodv iihoin she could have 

‘■.‘•.'ler a eheaidu! thine.’ eoinniented the , ahuseel end rented her spite iijion. 



‘ ..o.I to nil., .lKl> 1*1’ nil- UMl'Y.” 


lernker's wde philosojihieahy; it's a iiieicy wc '‘'riieie's not the least likelihood of any of the 
have nothiirg to ilo with it.' jircsent claun.rnis getting it, at any rate.” 

’I'liat was the ahnosi universal exehini.dion ; anei “1 don l lielu vc you ever tried, or you might 
the wonder is, eonsidenng how th.mkful .ill the h.avc got semiethmg for us."’ 

people were to be saved from tin root of evil, that “ Now you .ire riiliculou.s, my dear. "What could 

they h.ad been so eagei to grasp it, ,ind so spiteful ’ 1 clo?---l could not make you the man’s sister! ” 

against anyhody who seemed to h.tve the slightest .She would not have thanked him if he could 

chance of beating them in rlie struggle to pos- j have done so ■ .ill the same, she w.as angry with 
SCSI. It. I him because lie had not, and refused to speak to Jiiin 

The widow Smyllic vvas very inucb ilishearteiied, I for si.k months afterwards, 
atul honestly owned that she was so. I'here had i This conclusion to the prolonged suspense iibout 
seicmed to be a prospect of providing for her chil- i the Metbven fortune was emineiitly uns.itisfactory to 
tl*cn, and it had been snatched away from her. ■ everyboely. If it hael been allotted to any one of 
Ke'ason and law were nothing to hei. .She could i ^he ciaiinanis. there would h.ive been the comfort 
not understand why the Crow i • hoold absorb such i of being able to abuse the lucky person ; but when 
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only opposed by :in indcliniti.' devouier called the 
Crown—who could neither feel sarcasm nor suffer 
under scandal—it was impossible to relieve the 
heart of its pent-up indijtn.atirm otherwise than by 
pretending to have no indi'^natiim to vent. 

Habbie Gowk gunned at the general disappoint¬ 
ment, and wrote some s.itineal verses on the subject, 
which w'crc published in the C/noittc/c, 

and caused great irritation amongst the manv who 
applied the rhymestei s whip to tiuiroun shoulders. 
He would have been ])erfectlv h.i[ipy in witnessing 
the chagrin which Ins ver-es piovoked, if only 
Beattie had been there to share In-, pleasure. The 
Laird gave him another donkey, and it was chris¬ 
tened Beattie ; hut the poet was never so frolicsome 
as he had been in the old days. He r.arcly wan¬ 
dered far from Dalm.dio) oi Lr.ngburn, and by- 
and-by he took up his (juartcis permanently at 
Drumliemount. 

Throughout the time of sorrow at the manse, 
Grace was the guiding spirit ; everybody turned to 
her for help and guidance, thiietl) she took com¬ 
mand of the house, .and s.iw that all the neccss.iiy 
arrangements were made decently and in order. 
When the sad duties of the occasion had been per¬ 
formed, she went home. 

No one bad apiieared to be conscious of the 
gentle influence which had kept everything straight; 
but the moment she left, her presence was sorely 
missed. Walter was for some days restless and 
uncomfortable ; the skipper roamed about the house 
in an unsatisfied way ; and even Ailie felt that the 
compass of the house had gone wrong, or was lost. 

The feeling, however, wore .sway in time from all 
hearts c-scept W.alter’s. He missed her from the 
house; he missed her controlling hand in all Ins 
surroundings. He said noth.ng ; he went on with 
his work resolutely, determined to teach in his life, 
as In his preaching, th.at the often apparently un¬ 
merited misfortunes of this life are recor.ril.djle by 
f.iith with the common idea of the Chriftiar. creed, 
that God w.itches over the fall of a s|),nrou e\en. 
and is tender and helpful to all who love Him He 
wished to show to his people that there arc the 
possibilities of happiness in every life, if wo only 
knew how to reach and use them. 

And he tlid not f.ul in this ; the people loved his 
calm paleface, which was full'(if a divine sympathy, 
and they appreciated his earnest (^esirc to help 
them in the common struggle of daily life to keep 
the heart pure and the feet clean ; but they felt it 
most whenever soirow lighted on their hearths. 

To Grace he was always an affectionate brother ; 
but as time went on, and he noted the clinging 
devotion of his motherless child to her, he was 
startled liy an idea which he dared not utter, and 
which filled him with painful questionings. ^ 

■ She w.as always the fame to him -m all things 


his loving sister and adviser. She did feel mo¬ 
ment.iry < h.igriii when there e.ame whispers toiler 
ears uniting the young widower with this or th.ii 
eligilile damsel in the pansli, but she presently 
laughed at the rumours; and she iiatdied ovu 
li.iby with a tenderness for which Teenie niighi 
have hceii gr.atcful ; and the child took to her as it 
she had lieeii his mother. .She was able to do the. 
Irankly, bee.uise she was so entirely unconscious 
that \\'.iUcr ever could be more to her than a 
brother. 

‘"Aye, aye," muttered the dame often, ns she 
watched Grace moving .about the room ; ‘‘and tli.ii 
poor lass h.i5 gone, and I'm here yet. Well, I'm 
getting on in yc^rs, there’s no doubt of tb.ii, 
and there's no saying when my time may come. 
But I’m real glad I did not refuse her that time slie 
came asking for help. I would have been son- 
fashed now. if 1 h.id thought she could have carried 
a black score against me up yonder. And she m.is 
not a bad creature, cither ; I would have liked hei 
much if she had come to me again. —Grace ! ” 

“ii'es, mother.’’ 

“Tell your uncle Hugh I w.uit to spe.ik lo 
him.” 

Dalmahoy came; but his interview, which w.is 
private, ended in his ag.un olTeiidirig his sistei. 
He left the room s.iying 

“ ru do nothing of the kind. Leave it to them 
selves'; if it comes .about, all right ; but I won't 
interfere.” 

Then there came a time when Dame Wishart 
w'as very ill. Ifalmahoy and Walter wcic often 
with her. Grace could not be spared from hci 
side for a single hour ; and so Ailie w-as obliged to 
bring little Hugb over to Craigburn to see his 
adopted mother. The dame fre(|ucntly desired 
Grace to bring the bairn into her room, that she 
might see what he w-as like, and how he was 
thriving. 

On one occasion when she had sent Grace foi 
Baby, she turned to Waller wkh all her old sharp- 
ne.ss and penetration. 

“W.itlie, my man, I am coming near my time,’' 
.she said quietly, “1 mean the time when you'll 
h.ive no more fash with me. When that time 
comes, Grace will be .alone m the world." 

There was command, and yet ap|,eal. in her voice 
and look. Walter was st.artled, for she suggested 
what he would have most desired, yet feared Lo 
breathe. But when Grace at that moment entered 
the room with Baby, he put his arm round her 
waist, and led her to the bedside, looking at tin- 
dame as if expecting her to speak. 

‘‘ Bairns,” she said in her brusque way-, “ do you 
think you could do something to pleasure me 
before 1 go?” 

“Oh, mother,” cried Grace, “is there anythmu 
we would not do to pleasure you ?” 
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“Th'.'n {fet mavncd ; thi; las'? Tecnip would wisli “ Yes, Wattle,’’ she said sini])ly. 
it as much as 1 do ” The two, with clas]>( d hands -she holdin}' liaby 

(■race shrank hack, but Walter held her firmly i as if he were part of the compact—bowed their 
and ISaby interfere' ?' i'h her movements. | heads before the dame, who j;ave them a fervent 


“Thank you, aunt.” he said, looking at Grace 
lendci ly; “ you have said for me what 1 never could 
ha\c said for myself, .although 1 wished to .s.ty it.” 

“ Marry her, then, marry her, and I’ll die happy,” 
said the dame hastil), and as if she were ,ui\ious 
to get the matter settled off-hand. 

‘.■(irace, I have thought of .asking you to be my 
wife. Init dared not. It is your motlier who helps 
me to my only chance of happiness m this life— 
will \oil marry me?” | 

.She was dazed and confused for a minute ; then I 
she ])kiced her hand in his frankly, giving with it j 
her w hole heart and soul. 


blessing. 

“That’s right, that's right; yoii'ie sensible at 
last.—Now read a chairtei foi me. Re.id a bit 
of .Solomon's .Song, and stop when I lift my 
hand.” 

Walter took the liible, and re.ul the pass.ago she 
desired, Gr.ice sitting beside him the while, with 
Ikaby on her knee. Dame Wishart lifted her hand 
when he came to the words 

“ For, lo, the winter is p.ist. the rain is over and 
gone ; the flowers appe.ir on the earth ; the time 
of the singing of birds is come.’' 

^ UK 


MORAl. (im.KlUlTY. 


I' kleptomania is a re.d disease, 

'5- J y '■‘■■'■y nnii.h to be pitied; 

" but still, peih.ips, for the s.ike 
/t of the community at large, 
'^1— i ought to be punished ; I 

H for if we once .admit th.at j 

1 ^ llB ^ f pcojile, who .ire perfectly sane j 

in all other respects, m.av be 
so irresistibly drawn into the 
/ lommission of certain crimes, 
(L ^ and the indulgence of certain 
*' ^ vices, that they are not to be 

held responsible for their actions, it becomes an act 
of mju 4 tice to punish anybody for anything. Every 
murderer may set up the plea that be is afflicted 
with homicid.al mani.a ; every thief that he h.is got 
kleptomania ; every drunk.ard that he is a dipso¬ 
maniac ; and it will be impossible to confute him. 

This fashion of thinking that a man’s brain must 


<r’k-.^x-3 


that a gentleman or l.idy with money at command 
should indulge in petty pilfering. The profit is so 
small! the disgrace risked so enormous ! But 
those who wonder have other propensities, which, 
if unchecked, would gain an et|ual mastery over 
them. 

Still it IS a melancholy reflection th.at there should 
be m.my people who h.'uc had ;dl the advantages of 
caretul religious and moral training, and yet grow 
up without any inner sense ol honour or hoiiestj-— 
that, like the Spartans, their only idea ot disgrace 
should he in the being found out that so long as 
they can insure coiice.dment, they should feel an 
inward satisfaction in the perpctr.ttion of mean 
and fraudulent actions. We all go wrong often 
enough, goodness knows ; but most of us turn hot 
all over when we reflect upon the matter after- 
w'ards. We do not chuckle internally, and feel a 
sense of superiority to the people whom we have 
defrauded or injured. 


be diseased if he is excessively foolish and incon- 
sei|ucnt in one matter, .and fairly sensible about .all 
others, prob.ibly arises from the in.abilit) of ])eoplc 
10 imagine themselves committing such acts while in 
possession of their senses ; for most of us who h.ivc 
laid the lessons of life at all to heait, h.ive learned 


It is perfectly intelligible to everybody that a 
man on the verge of ruin, grasping at every straw 
to save himself, should commit a crime in order to 
stave off the threatening calamity ; and, if not found 
out, should be restless and conscious of degradation 
fur the rest of his days ; but to shirk paying a sovc- 


that the only safe guide to the probable actions of 
our fellow-creatures is to judge them by ourselves. 
But this test, though by f.ir the best we have, is not 
infallible ; and it fails not so much in consequence 
of thcinultiplicity of abnormal examples, as through 
being wrongly applied. It should be considered 
that every one has his speci.al weakness; and when i 
I am judging another, I must compare his course of i 
.iction when exposed to his particular temptation, j 
with wh.it I should probably do when lured by mine, i 
Thu-S it may well seem str.inge to those whose 
p.asbion of acquisitiveness is no. ;ndul.v developed. 


leign lo,st in a bet, or lent by a friend, bec.aiisc his 
creditor does not like to dun him for such a trifle—or 
to slip away quietly from a place where he has been, 
staying, owing five shillings to his w.isherwoinau 
—shows a more engrained depravity. Dne steals 
under piessiire of a great temptation, the other be¬ 
cause he finds a pleasure in fr.iud lor its own sake, 
or at any r.Ue has so weak a moral sense, as to be 
ready to commit a mean and fraudulent action to 
save a sum so small that he would never miss it. 

1 have known .i rich man find a purse and pocket 
ft without advertising it, or making any inquiries. 
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i have heard ladies and "entlcmen boast that they 
have passed their children .is under twelve at 
railway booking; offices when they were fourteen or 
lifteen ; and the children who thus travelled half- 
pi ice that the fraud had been iierpetrated, 

and laughed over it with their ]iarent*s as a good 
trick. And if ever those children get penal servi¬ 
tude, their father and mother will wonder how they 
managed to go wrong, considering the moral and 
religious principles in whicli they were brought up ; 
.IS if all the precepts of all the nior.alists, sacred or 
profane, would weigh for one moment against such 
.,n example set by those whom the child regards as 
wellnigh infallible. The e.ecuse set up in this par- 
iK'ular instanci is that a r.iihv.iy comp.iny is fair’ 
g.iinc. A tr.aveller has sonieiirnes, on special oc- 
c.isions, to ride in a scroitd ir third-class carriage 
when he lias paid first-class f.irc, .ind he is unable 
to recover the dilTerence, or obtain any redress 
whatever. No doubt this is a grievance ; but that 
• my one should consider it sulficitint to justify a 
falsehood for the purpose of obtaining a ticket at 
.1 reduced rate, shows .1 great moral obliquity. At 
the same time, certain rules .and regulations of the 
lailway companies seem to be n.irrow, illiberal, and 
inciting to fr.uidulcnt evasion. Do you suppose, 
for instance, that there would be any pecuniary 
loss attendant upon making return tickets transfer¬ 
able ? One man or woman does not, except in oc¬ 
casional instances, occupy more room than another; 
.ind if it p.ays the company to talic A from llrighton 
to London and back for a certain sum, it must pay 
them equally well to take A there and B back for the 
same price. Of course the ide.i is that B would buy 
a single ticket and pay more under the present 
system, which 1 believe to be (luitc a fallacy. The 
objection is to m.ikmg laws which cannot be en¬ 
forced. How on earth could any guard or porter 
remember the f.ices of a whole trainful of excur¬ 
sionists, so as to be able to tell whether the same 
people were returning twelve hours afterwards ? It 
rarely happens that any one taking a return ticket 
does not want it for himself; but when such an 
-iccident happens, I fear that he would seldom hesi¬ 
tate to give it away or sell it, if he chanced to meet 
a friend who wanted to go to town that evening, 
and then his moral nature would receive injury. 

Minute and vexatious Icgisl.xtion is bad for many 
reasons, but principally because it habituates people 
to evasion. Protective duties, which encourage 
smuggling, .are a I'ery great evil on this account. 
People cannot see that it is wrong to cheat the 
Kevenue ; and when it is very e.asy to do so, they 
will. As for the income tax, a more immoral im¬ 
post was never devised, It is a direct temptation 
to people to send in false returns, and there are so 
many excuses which calm the conscience. I am 
earning a thousand a year, say, and it is most 
unjust that 1 should pay as much as m-y neighbour^ 


who derives a similar income from money in th>- 
Funds, which will be p.iid to him well or ill, .uul 
will pass to his children after him ; w'hore.is, if 1 
lose my hc.ilth, 1 lose my income, so I must l.iy 
by part of it. If 1 die to-morrow, my family ■; 
beggared, if 1 do not insure my life. How 'lu- 
quitous to cl.iss us together! But if 1 return 111,f 
income as five hundred only, m.Uters are abo.ii 
equalised; foi iny lucky neighbour’s tax isdediicte.l 
from his dividends—he has no choue. ThotisaiiiU 
and thousands argue and act in this manner ; and 
.as It IS impossible to say, write, or intimate uh.it 
is false without moral deterioration, the nation.d 
honour must be seriously sapped every yc.u by tin . 
impost. 

However, we h.ivc got one gro.it adv.iiit.agi in 
this country m the absence of polilic.d prisom ' . 
for the necessity of shutting uji a few hoiuicul. l 
rebels now and then is an c.xceptiun which piov , 
the rule. In countries where the government and 
the vast m.ajority of the people are directly antago¬ 
nistic, the attentions of the jiohce arc as nun li 
directed to the machin.itions of conspirators as 'o 
the repression of crime. The in.isses, thercfoi 
learn to look upon the law and its agents with hi/- 
tile feelings, and to symp.ithi.se with all who l.dl 
into the clutches of justice. A more insidion'. 
method of blunting the moral sense of the m - 
thinking could not possibly be devised. 

Serious moral obliquity is sometimes combined 
with high talents and amiable qualities. A great 
French author—-I think it was Diderot—had .1 
friend who was generally liked and esteemeil .1 
most unscllish man, ready to do anything to oblige 
those about him. For instance, Diderot, in the 
composition of his philosophic.il w'ork.s, was oltcn in 
want of rare old books to refer to, and this friend 
never failed to procure and present them to him. 
At length, after the lapse of some years, the autlioi 
happening to remark, in thkkmd friend’s presem e, 
that he was at a standstill for lack of some little- 
known work, the other cried— 

“Ah, I am sorry 1 cannot get it for you as 1 did 
the others ; but poor So-and-so is dead now.” 

“ And who was .So-and-so ? ” asked Diderot. 

“A friend of mine who was .1 great collector 
of old books. All those you wanted 1 took from 
his libr.ary.” 

“ Indeed ! 1 am sure he was very kind.’ 

“ Kind ! He would not have let one of them be 
taken off its shelf for worlds if he had known it.” 

“’What? "You abstracted them to give to me 
without his knowledge ? ” 

“ Certainly ; he did not want them, lor he never 
read a line of any book at all, and you did want 
them. Where was the harm ? ” 

And he could not be persu.aded that he had 
done anything but a good and virtuous action in 
stealing the volumes. Lewi.s Hougu. 
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» V A RUN TO THE 

RE :iiv certain places 
rvliicU e\'ciy one seems to 
^ liavc a prescriptive riglit 
|j» '* to know nothing about, 
^ A and the Faroe group is 
*%' ) one of them. I cannot 

say whether the general 
opinion about it be precisely 
that of a friend of mine, just entering 
for a competitive examination— 

T 1 / “ Faroe Isles, ch ? Was that the 

^ l)lacc where I'li.iraoh was drowned 
'V I’ut I would not mind wagering that 
to nine out of ten ordinary Englishmen 
•llic name would suggest only atlim phantasmagoria 
ol (liffs, sea birds, eternal winter, perpetual day 
(oi night—it does not much matter which), and a 
f.nit.islically attired man amusing himself by an a]>- 
(i.ireiitly olijectless sec-saw at the end of a rope, 
li.ilf-wav down an unfathomable precipice, with a 
brood ol young e.iglets in the rroun of his hat, and 
t'le mother-bird making .spasmodic dives at him 
noi'i behind, like .a boy knocking at a door and 
r'li'img; away. 

Nor IS this to be wondered at. Iceland, remote 
,e- it IS, attracts tourists both from IJntain and 
America by its volcanic springs and unexplored 
, ikulls, and rich stores of local tradition. Orkney 
.'.tul .Shetland possess weekly communic.ition with 
liie Ibitish mainland : and m every corner of them 
one ni.iy find commercial travellers from Glasgow 
Ol I'.dinbuigh. drinking whisky-toddy and cracking 
I ro 111 national jokes. liiil F'aroc, possessing 
neUher the [iliysical and historical interest of the 
i.i.e, nor till, easy .access of the other, and ronnccted 
V. iih the woild only b\ the Hying visit of the 
O.mish m.id-boat on its way to Iceland, lies in a 
pelpetual ]>,ircnthesis. 

No Alpine Clwb-mcn from our big city scale 
i's jirecipices; no st.ilistii i.ins note down tbc 
number ol stockings knitted .and fish caught yearly. 
No llanncl-cl.id tourists come to it to read or fish 
liming the “Long." No omniscient guide-book 
devotes even h.ilf a (lage of its invaluable sp.icc to 
ahiu.ing the po|iulation, and giving a wrong idea of 
tiic country. I.ike an oasis in the desert, the little 
colony and its people lie apart from the surrounding 
whirl of life 

And this utter isolation reveals itself in our first 


FAROE IST.ANDS. 

I fourth hog-backed, a lid terminating in a huge spik 
like the outline of a gigantic rhinoceros. The 
low promontories of rock stretch out to right ar 
left, and long ranges of dark gmen hill spre; 
themselves against the sunset. IJut look where or 
will, there is neither tice noi shrub to be seci 
neither sight nor sound of living thing to brer, 
the dreariness of the b.trc, bleak ridges, an 
dark upl.tnds. and frowning masses of c.islcllatc 
rock. 

Grey sky above, grey sea below ; a vast, colou. 
less desolation ; an immense, cnishing silence ; 
sense of remoteness from the living woi Id—of bein 
shut in by a region where man comes only ns an in 
truder, venturing r.ishly under thcdcstiojing migh 
of n.iturc’s tremendous inaction. It needs tin 
j9lly laughter and ceascle.’S chit-chat of our Ice 
landic passengers (with the bright, gtiii.d face o 
the Bi.shop of Faroe in their midst,i to countcnaci 
the dreary spell ; and it is a relief when at length, 
in the inmost hollow of the deep horse-shoe bay 
that forms the roadstead of Thorshavn, we dcsciv 
the tiny wooden huts, and nc.at white cluirch-towei, 
of the riuaint little toy-town which rc[)rc.sents the 
civ'ilisation of Faroe. 

'I'hc first thing that strikcs'oao .ihnut Thorsli.av a 
is the thoroughly Swiss look of the w hole place, a • 
seen from a distance. The [laiiitcd womP n houses 
.along the water's edge, the groups of pc.isant, 
chatting in front of them, the patn.irci al little 
church st.anding sentinel m the background, thi’ 
grey rocks cropping up thiough the green turf, the 
great shadow of the purple hills overhead—might 
all stand for some ijiiiet little lake town in one of the 
remoter cantons, still untouched by the cockneyism 
of cheap excursion. But as wc look closer, the 
great bleaching-groimds of diied fisli, the iittei 
absence of trees, the gr.iss growing on the roofs ol 
the houses, the light h.ur and splendidly clear com¬ 
plexion of the people, the causewavtd streets just 
wide enough for two men aiireast, the le.ulen grey- 
ncss of the cold Northrm sky—bring you back at 
once to the iron region that bred men whose whole 
life was one battle, and the symbols of whose faith 
were the fi.iniiiig swprd of Surtur and the destroy¬ 
ing hammer of Thor. 

Our first visit is to the postmaster, on the chance 
of a passing sailing-vessel being able to take onr 
“ letters from home ” before the return of the Danish 


glimpse of the hermit tirchipekago. It is about ten packet. The postmaster (a hale, hearty old fellow, 
(111 .1 fine July morning wfiicn we sight Buderoe, the whose lie.althy brown face emphatically contradicts 
Miiitlienimost of the group ; and all the rest of that the grey hair above it) welcomes us cordially into 
<1.1* the gr.'iii..l procession of rocky islets defiles his one-storeyed log-house, where, to our amaxe- 
hefore us—one sleep and massive as a c.vthcdral ment, wc find a snug little parlour with a spotless 
dome, another tapering like .i spu a third blotting fltior, and a glass case of stuffed birds at one end 
the bright sky with a great pyjpmd of purple, a of it. 
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On the walls hanj; larj^e piciun s of llic Danish 
royal family, and the Exhibition of 1.S51, toy.L'lhur 
with a few local f)hoto;.;raphs ; and in the centre 
stands a round table covered with a smart cloth, 
upon which our hospitable host lose^ no time in 
bcttinjf a plate of biscuits and half a doiten wiiie- 
»Iasses—enlivening the rellection with some in¬ 
formation respecting the islands. 

“ Vc haf got here ten toiis.md jieople .iltogether, 
and of dem one tousand are in Thorshavn. Deie 
arc two representatives of us in de Danish Parlia¬ 
ment-one to e.ieh House.” 

“ I .suiiposi' you are all Liitheran.s here i” asks 
some one. 

"Jn. jii -Liilher.ins all. Dcrc wass a Catolic 
ch.ipil beyond de town—you shall sec it as you go 
out but now it IS left ipiite fors.ikcn, and ne.vt 
week It sli.ill be sold to one fanner.” 

“ .\ie the winlers \’ery severe here?” 

“Ju,ju hard, much hard. In the sin.ill islands, 
where few people are, must one h.if fire burning all 
winter ; for if it go out, and dey cannot get across 
to de Oder islands for more lire, it will be ill wid 
dcii>' ■■ 

” And what is there to sec in the town ?” 

“ Dere is dc chmch, and also de school, and .a 
few lings more : but you will ha\ e time for all 
before you shall go.” 

In Older to \erify this prophecy, we set off at 
once, though with unnecessary haste, for the whole 
town is a sight m itself. It is built along a narrow 
inlet, into which a little stream comes splashing 
and sp.iikhng down the rocks ; and .all along the 
steep broken shore the little turf-th.itchcd shanties 
i lustcr like limpets, one above another. Every 
now and then a ni.in in .1 brown co.it and wide- 
•iwake, with woollen stm kings up to the knee, or a 
woman in a short-skirled dress of d.irk wadmaal, 
and the ciiiecr-Iookiiig iiointed sandals of i.imb-skin 
which are the general wear both hero and in Ice- 
l.ind, squee/e themselves by us in the narrow street, 
saluting us politely .is they pass. On the green 
hill-sidc .ibove us stands a tiny fort, suimounted by 
a trim Danish (lag !.i while cioss on a red ground); 
while below stretches the smooth dark sea, with 
our steamer lying motioiilc.ss' upon it, cutting the 
sky-liiic with her tapering masts, and looking (as 
one of our jiarty siiitefully remarks) ornamental for 
the first time since we jomctj her. 

The temptation of seeing a real Earoesc fort is 
too strong for iis, and in a trice wc are all scr.iin- 
bling up the lull as if for a wager ; but to get there 
is not so e.asy as it looks. Here, as in .Shetland, 
.the soil has a m.tivelloiis power of turning itself 
into bog in the ino.st unlikely situations ; and on a 
ridge as steep as the side of a house you find your- 

• Some of the hcRt IccLolIm K^cnd, turn on mishape of Ous i.# ij. 
There arc two $ueh ill the (Iretla Saga alone. 


■elf ]ilum]img over ankles into a tapioca of rich 
jrown mud, every step soimdmg like the drawing 
of a coik. 

.At Icnglli with patience you struggle up to a low 
stone w.ill, and rejoice at having g i! to something 
firm at I.ist—when, lo! the uneeineiited stones give 
way on eveiy side, and down you come in an 
aval.inche of ruin, while a huge coping-stone 
plumps with m.uhematical accuiaey right upon 
your tendeiest corn. And so the g.ime goes on 
--bog .md loose wall, loose w.dl .iiul bog, <.v/ 
injimiuni. 

'J'hiougli such difficulties do we finally in.iko our 
way Jo a low squaic enclosure of green turf .about 
the si/e of an average stable, in the side of which 
is a queer little wooden door, looking as if it might 
usher one into the presence of some du.iiilsh di¬ 
king, “ who dwelt within tlie hill.” l!ut inste.id of 
a black gnonie-likc licad, surmounted by the p.ile 
splendour of that diadem “ whose like man never 
saw,” there looks over the gate .a bold bliiif 
visage, decorated with .a braided c.ip and a ji.nr 
of Inisliy black whiskers, and gruffly inquires our 
busmess. 

We beg admittance, which the head dedares to 
be impossible without the governor’s le.ivc (.is if .1 
passing peep at this little mole-hill could endanger 
the s.ifety of Denmark !), but after some p.irley 
Cerberus relents, and oiiens the gate. On entering 
wc find that we have already seen half the garrison, 
the other half consisling of a tall lair-haired .'.id m 
faded tiiiiforiii, who points out to us, with just jirule, 
four rusty guns (two mounted and two uniiiounti d) 
on a grassy breastwork just big enough for two 
children to play leap-flog upon. 'I'lie ■' intcrmr ” is 
completed by a barrack about the si/e of .1 stoie- 
closet, one corner of wliicli is partitioneil olf into 
what our ch.qieron complacently e.ills “the piison- 
room," in which, 1 presuiiie, one-half of the ,ir;ny 
occasionally puts the other half under arrest, by 
way of p.issing the time. 

And now on bo.ard again, for it is close upon tc.i- 
time, and in this glorious fresh air we li.ive tlie 
appetite of giants. Our boatman is a merry-f.iccd 
little fellow, vastly proud of his few words of English, 
which are chiefly, 1 regret to s.iy, of a very unparlia¬ 
mentary sort. The moment wc push off, he strikes 
up the chorus of “ O Susanna,” which he keeps up 
with undiminislied icst till we reach the ste.imcr. 

And this performance seems to act as a pi dude ; 
for our Danish :md Icelandic fellow-iiassengcrs, 
who have just been concocting a mighty brew of 
punch, suddenly bre.ik into a senes of toasts .md 
songs, which goes on uproariously till nearly mal- 
nighl. j 

“ Who’s for a swim to-morrow morning?" 

•‘I’m ready, for one,” shoius an English passen^ger, 
with characteristic re.idiness for anything like a bit 
of fun. 
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“And I —:mu I,” chorus half a doaii nunc-. 

“ .SImi-]) then, rcmeml)er. Hood iiiehi.'' 

.•\o',(irdin;4ly, the next inornint; ne -,ei/e tlu lirst 
■boat tlijt cotacb aloni;bide. and, pulhnj; .icross to 
,1 .sm.dl bay below th .• town, lose no tune in pliing- 
intt in. 

The w.atcr is bitterly cold, and very thieU with 
tangled seaweed, while the shoals of stinging .ielly- 
tish th.it cruise about in every direction, opening 
■iiid shutting their formidable valves with a Noh 
nn: ian^. re air, are unpleasantly suggestive ; and 
it is a treat to see all the I'.ices after the first 
, plunge, and to watch their gall.int but ineffectual 
attempts to look as if they liked it. 1 ?ut ;i good 
si.rub witli a rough towel speedily sets us all in 
.1 glow ; .ind the “ warming-up” is completed by a 
firious r.iee across country in the direction of the 
town, to the ama/eiuent of the epiiet luh.ibit.iiits, 
who st.ind open-moullied at tiie sight ot half 
a do/eii men rushing franticallv .dong with no 
.'pparent object, yelling like so many tleinom.ics as 
they go. 

After all, is there anything like a good run ove-r 
lull and d.ile on a morning like this, with the sun 
kindling the dark hill-tops, and the fresh wind 
stirring one’s blood like the bre.ith of life, till the 
mere sense of Z/vi/tt,' is an cnjoyHient ? In the 
glorious freshness of this pure sea-air, one can 
guess whence the old .Saga-men drew their idea of 
the .Apples of Immortality ; and the clear, whole¬ 
some faces of these sturdy natives show that the 
s)ieeific h.ts lost not a wit of its virtue. One aiiH 
.ill salute Us .IS wc p.iss. with the simjile, natural 
loiiiii sy ()l .111 unspoiled r.ice ; .iiid unsjioiled in¬ 
vited they .lie, in every way. 

Sm.dl as most of them are, they are thoroughly 
sinewy .ind well-knit ; wdiile every now and then 
we ch.uiee upon a huge towering fillow, whose 
hro.id shoulders and long gaiiiil limbs would 
not have shamed one of Snorro .Sturlason’s lier- 
serkir. 

The iju.aint little church, with its quiet circle of 
flow Cl-planted graves, is soon disposed of; and 
now we come to the school—a t.irred log-shanty 
of moder.ite siac, in the midst of a small yard, 
along the ft out of which a row of gymn.astic poles 
.ind l.idders stand like soldiers on ji.ir.ide. A hui/. 
of voices rises through the open window like the 
hum of swarming bees ; and a heap of wooden 
1 logs and tiny s.itchels lie piled in the porch 
as if in sample of the w.nrcs inside. 1 peep 
into one satchel, and lind a neat copybook, 
inscribed in sturdy round-hand with “ Chri.sti.ui 
Haerentsen.” 

The next w.dlet cont.iins a spelling-book winch 

as evidently seen service, .and three slices of black 
bread, provided no doubt by the little fellow’' 
v.aicful mother, in case he .should want a snack 
between eight and two, tlfese being the regulation 


scliool lunirs. Tlie noisi of our approach brings 
out the master, who pulitely ushers us into the 
mom wiieie some sistieii stiiuiy little fellows, with 
round he.dthy kites, aie hiisily writing JCnghsh on 
their slate,. « 

“We te.K.h them English .'.nil Danisli,” c.xplains 
the pieeeptoi, " with a little history, geogiaphy, and 
aiitliinelic. There.an .iboiit twenty m the school 
now, .111(1 they g,ener,illy lem.un W'lth us till foiiiteen 
or fifteen. As for our book.s. we .gel them all from 
Denm.iik.” 

From the school we proceed to the shore, jMssiiig 
various ch.ir.ictorislic objectsiw ivu/t' —rams’honi; 
nailed to house-doors ; l.imhs browsing upon the 
roofs; h.inging strqis of j.igged hl.u'k leather, which 
turn out to he dried shec'ii's longue-, ; .md some 
nondesi ript things winch we t ike tor lumps of very 
duty wood, hut whu h ,ue in re.ihly the buni", ol a 
delunet wh.de. 

I Our round.ih'iul tour of in-.jieelioti enits with 
ihu one hooksho)) ol the town, .i meek little list, 
unmarked by eithei sign-hoird or insciiption, 
where we tiiid Danish veisioiis of “Oil . 151 .is.” 
“Robinson t-riisoe,” “'lorn Thiimh,” \!’.d).ii- 
wm, Munch.uisoii, .ind iii.iiiy other old fne ids ; 
.mil heie 1 sit down for half an hour, while the 
priiprielor cuts me out a li.iir of s.ind.ils of soil 
lambskin ; and his daughter .Sigridr, a pietly blue¬ 
eyed girl of tw.'iity-one, dis|il,iys her new sewing 
machine with a siinjile irunnph lli.nl is worth 
seeing. 

By noon we .iie on board a,g.iin ; and .i few 
hours later the charming little colony is only .i spot 
on the hori/on. 

But we .lie not done with Faroe yet, for now 
comes .1 view siicli .is it would be dilficull to ni.ilch 
elsewhere. 

We find that bi tween the two ni.iiii isles of Stromoe 
and O.slcroe the channel is n.irrow as a canal, and 
walled in by v.ist precipices of h.is.dl, split every 
here and tbeie by black gorges, f.ir down which 
you c.iii see at tunes the white foam of .i water- 
f.dl. Under the pale grey sky, with no sight or 
sound of life lo lire.tk tiuir grim repose, these 
great fortresses of nalnre assume sh.qies such as 
tiustavc Uore would love to co])y ■ hem the sqtiarc, 
frowning keep of a Norman castle ; then the gr.ice- 
ful spire of a calhedrgil ; and f.uther on, the grand, 
stern arches of ,i Gothic g.iteway, side by side 
with the tall ir.'narets .ind clustering domes of an 
Eastern mosque. 

At length, tow.irds nightfall fif night existed in 
iliis region of coiislant smnintr ihiyliglit) wc pass 
lietwecn .i mi.glity pinnacle of liare rock, like a 
iwin-hiother of the Matterhorn, .and a vast square 
block seveial hundred feet high, cloven down to the 
very water-line liy a gaping fissure ; and leaving 
ihy narrow channel behind, wc shoot away into the 
open sea once more. 
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To the Readers of Cassell’s Magazine. 

» HE wide-sprea.d popularity which has attended CASSEIiIi’S MAGAZINE, throuj;hoiit its 
issue of the laSt six years, has secured for it :i highly-favoured place amongst the popular .Sena) 
Publications of the present clay. , , 

Writers of acknowledged eminence have discoursed in it upon the numerous interesting 
bjects on which they have earned a right to .speak with authority. .Some of our greatest authors 
of fiction have contributed serial stories to its pages. The aid of the most talented artists and 
™ engravers has been employed in its pictorial embellishment. 

It is now' felt that, in order to keep pace with the growing demands of practical usefulness, the 
time has ariived when it is due to tlie readers of this Magazine to oi/it jresh features, chielly of domestic 
interest, to its pages. 

So important has the introduction of these dapiestic features been felt to be, that it has been decided 
to publish the Magazine in future under the title of 

CASSELL’S Family Magazine. 

These fresh features will not in any way shut out those leading and attgictivc ch.aracteristir-. wliii li 
have in the past so successfully contributed to the popularity of the Ma'gllllme, but will e.\tcud il\ rau(;e 
en’er such useful aud rniertniuiu;^ subjects as are calculated to make it indispensable to KVERt iicime. 

Of all the thousand and one things which arc going on in the world around us, those in particular 
which touch closely upon our own homes and affect ourselves personally are the subjects which re.ilK 
mterest us the most. “OUR HOMES, AND THOSE WHO MAKE THEM,” will furnish an 
inexhaustible variety of topics, teeming with interest. The charm of these papers will consist in the 
personal and practical form in which they will be written. Every member of the family—Fathci, Mofhei, 
Son, and Daughter—will in turn realise the pleasure of being personally addressed, in a style and upon 
.subjects w’hich will at once engage special attention. 

Another new valuable feature will be introduced into the Magazine, under the title of “'I'lIK 
GATHERER.” This will eitibrace “ Gatherings ” of a pithy character - literary, scieutijic, suciat. anil 
humorous—xXxti cream, that is to say, of ail that is new in the social :ind scientific world, with cnteiiaiumg 
notes upon the remarkable facts so continually being brought into public notice. 

THE StlRIAL STORIhlS svill be by the jno^t emincnl Authors of the day, those pens being 
enlisted which are not only powerful, but from•whh'h‘flows that pure, steiling fiction that has dis¬ 
tinguished so many of the leading writers of England. 

There will be SHORT COMPLETE STORIES in each I’.art of the Magazine, spcci.il |).uns 
being taken to supply in this department a large and unceasing fund of In cly reading. 

Stirring recitals of TRAV'EL and ADVENTURE—of what men and women have dared, and 
endured, and achieved in all p.arts of the world—will be included under “ SOMETHING DON E.” 

Under “DRAWN FROM THE LIE'E” will be given an .abundant v.ariety of those icalistie 
sketches which, taken literally from every-day life, present points of interest never approached m fiction. 

The PiCTORiAi, element, which has always been a prominent feature in CA.s.si;r.i.’.s Maoa 71 NK, will 
assume even greater iinportan' c in the new issue. Not only will the general excellence of the Illustrations 
be maintained, but they will be more profusely interspersed among its pages, so as to render CASSELI,’S 
FAMILY MAGAZINE che most i.iukkai.i.y lu.trsTRATEn as well as the ukst Serial« ver offered 
tp the reader—essentially the Magazine for Every Home in tlu Land. 

This enlargement of the area ovqr which it is proposed to cater for readers of all classes, renders 
desirable a correspomting change in the foim and issue of the .Magazine. In order to provide propor¬ 
tionate accommodation for the v.irietyof subjects with which it is proposed to deal, and for their adequate 
treatment, it has been decided to issue 

CASSELL’S FAMILY MAGAZINE IN AN ENLARGED.FORM, 

' In Monthly Parts oitly, price yd- 

It remains to mention that “PRETTY MISS BELLEW" will be the title of the Ic.ading Story, 
TO BE CXlMMENCEl) IN THE FlRSf MONI'HLV PART bf the New Screes. It will lie from the pen of a 
writer whose pure and domestic stories have secured for the Author a high place among the best 
Novelists of modern times. 

Part 1. of Cassell’s Family Magazine will be published on November 26, 
end a HANDSOME STEEL ENGRAVING, "The Reverie,” ff/Zprn Painting 
by JOHN Everett Millais, R.A., will be issued, without extra charge, with each 
h of Parti. ---— 

tCasseil, Petter & Galpin ; Belle Sauvage Yard, Luugate Htll, London, E.C. 
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See "FOR THOSE .IT SEA”—f. 176. 
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SCARLETT’S THREE HUNDRED. 

[Clur^ of the Hemy Cavalry ftt BaUklavA, Oct. 96* 1854 .1 



PASTBK, MEN. PASTER, OR SINULY HR'lL CLOSE!" 


S O horse, trot, gallop, and out with each blade ! 
To-day, Eads, we ride on a dare-devil raid ; 
To-day, win a ^ory that never shall fade. 

Old England for ever, Hurrah ! 

VoL. vm -New Sebies. 


An Army o’erhanging us, in the death-hush, 
Massed, like an Avalanche crowded to crush 1 
Up at them, pierce them, ere on us they ruSh I • 
Old England for evw, Hunah 1, 
an 
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Chariots of fire in the dark of death stand, 

With crowns for the foremost who fail for their land; 
My God, what a time ere we get hand to hand ! 

. Old England for ever, Hurrah ! 

Stick to old Scarlett, Lads. See how he goes 
In, for a near-sighted look at our foes: 

Faster, men, faster, or singly he’ll close ! 

Old England for ever. Hurrah ! 

Spring to now, wedge thro’ now, cleave crest and 
crown ; 

All one as a mowing machine, cut them down! 

For each foe round you strewn now a wreath of 
renown. 

Old England for ever. Hurrah^ 

O the lightning of life ! O the thunder of steeds I 
Saddles are emptied, but nobody heeds : 

All fighting to follow where Elliot leads. 

Old England for ever. Hurrah! 

There’s fear in their faces; they shrink from the 
shock; 

They will open the door, only loud eiftjugh knock; 


Keep turning the key, lest we stick in the lock. 

Old England for ever. Hurrah ! 

Right to the heart of the Bear we have dug— 

Jleapt on his hinder legs trying to hug: 

Stop gunning at me with your vile ugly mug ! 

Old England for ever, Hunah ! 

Well done ! Soul and steel alike trusty and true ! 
By thousands they faced our invincible few : 

Like sand in a sieve you have riddled them thro’. 

Old England for ever. Hurrah ! 

Charge back ! Once again we must ride tlie Death- 
ride, 

Torn, tattered, but smiling with something of 
pride : 

Charge home ; out of death ; gory-grim ; glorified ! 
Old England for ever. Hurrah ! 

One cheer for the living 1 One cheer for the 
dead 1 

One cheer for the deed on that wide hill-side red ! 
The glory is gathered for dear England’s head ! 

Old England for ever. Hurrah ! 

Gerald Mas.sey. 


THAT BOY’S ADVENTURES. 

A TALE FOR THE CHILDREN. 


chapter the first. 

I^^^VT is quite clear wc shall make 
no progress with these ad- 
ventures, till wc answer the 
important question at the 
head of this ch^t<;r-^who 
is Bob? Therefore, kind 
reader (I believe that is the 
correct e.vpression), te , good 
enough to ^ep intb . this fly. 
Sit with your fadfe tfl'the 
(Thorse’s tail, and Idok; s^aight 
f in front of you. NovC don’t 

speak without thinking. Are you ready ? 
do you see ? 
horse’s tail.” 

What else ? 


parents arc well-to-do. If his father h.rs liad all 
the money', his mother has had all the family, 
which in this case consists of one son Bob. 
Moreover, as his father often sagaciously remarks, 
even if hq were to lose all his money in the 
Wheal Doom Mines, he will never he witlioul .it 
least five shillings as long as his wife lives, for 
a virtuous; woman is always a crown to her hus¬ 
band. ' 

But what fs. Bob daing in the fly, with his ]juinps, 
ajid his gloves, ana his little black coal, and a 
j, penn’orth of violets in his buttonhole ? 

' He is going with his dear, dear mother to an 
evening parly in the “ hubbubs ” of London. 

Bob is a boy who has likes and dislikes. 

“ What do you like, Bob ?” says his father. 

“ Oh,” says Bob, looking hard at the ceiling, “ I 
like cake, and raa, and gingerbeer, and 'I welfth- 


“ The back of the driver.” 

Good again. What else ? 

“ Nothing.” 

Nothing? Look again. A small object, I 
allow, but surely something. There, on the seat 
directly before you. What do you sec ? 

“Ah ! now I see him. A boy.” 

Quite right; that is Bob. lie is thAnly child 
of highly respectable parents. His father has been 
for many years usefully employed as the husband 
of his mother, while his mother gains an honest 
livelihood entirely as his f.ithcr’s wife. Bob’s 


night, and those three-cornered things with Jam in 
them, and—^and—let me see—oh, and pa, and 
jumbles, and buns. But I don’t like powders, or 
French, or cook, or bedtime, or frogs, or brimstone 
and treacle, or substraction.” 

Bob is nine, and is considered forward for his 
age ; some think him very forward. But he is 
undeniably small. He is only as tall as a piece of 
wood, and does not weigli more than .a sinallish- 
sized big piece of lead. The whole of the top of his 
head_ is covered with a kind of hair, and I under¬ 
stand from his mother that he was born with a 
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curious formation of the eyes, that enables him to 
SCO out of both of them at the same time. 

But here we are at the Hon. Mrs. M'Stuffinchild’s. 

CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

WHERE IS BOB? 

The lion. Mrs. M'Stuffinchild was very fond of 
children. She had six of her own—all girls, and 
they wore named in- regular order—rrima, Sccunda, 
Tcrtia, Quarta, Quinta, and Sexta. The advantage 
of this system was obvious. There was no trouble 
about the selection of a name. As soon as there 
was a little M'Stuffinchild to be christened, the 
Latin Grammar was opened, and the thing was 
done. The Hon. Mr. M'Stuffinchild said he didn’t 
mind if there were a thousand children. Indeed, 
he should rather like it, as he was so fond of the 
name Milly. Prima was about twelve, and Sexta 
was about one, and the rest were about as noisy a 
set of chatterboxes as you could find in all the 
hubbubs of London. Prima was in decimals; 
.Sccunda was in the country ; Tertia was in 
irregular verbs; (Quarta was in disgrace; Quinta 
wa.s in bed. and Sexta was in short dollies. 'J'hc 
parly, therefore, was given entirely for the benefit 
of Prima and Tertia. Miss Sticks, the governess, 
on receiving a pressing invitation, excused herself 
on the ground that she was prep.iring an analysis 
of Ifollin ; but she was ultimately induced to post- 
piiue thi', for one night only, and to join the young 
people. 

llol) .ind his mother got out of the fly, and giving 
the driver nothing for himself, ran into the house 
hefoie he could get off the bo.x and catch them. 
W hen at last he did roll himself down and began 
to thump at the door, a very big foottpan with a 
bone in each leg opened it, and said— 

“ lie horf now, or I’ll summons the perliee.” 

.So he went off, growling among his capes, and 
the big footman slammed the door; and then 
they had a very uncomfortable cup of tea in Mr. 
M‘.Stuffinchikrs study. After that, the big footman 
ushered them up-stairs, and there they found 
Prima and Tertia in while frocks with pink sashes, 
and Miss Sticks in green silk with black mitten.s, 
ond a red nose. 

Very shortly the rest of the company began 
to arrive. There were the Piccadilhes, and the 
I’iccaninnies, and the U.affadowndillics, two knights 
Irom the City, Sir Somebody Something, and Sir 
Nobody Nothing, with a little host of Somethings 
and Nothings, and then there was the great Dr. 
Shufllebotham, B.A, M.A.. LL.U., I.O.U., Q.K.D,, 
etc. etc., with all his young gentlemen, and two 
ushers, Beatham and Cheatham. 

140 b danced a great deal and flirted tremendously. 
His affections were at first evenly divided between 
Penelope Piccadilly and Dora Daffadownclilly. 
These, however, had soon to yield to charming 
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Sarah Something and pretty Nelly Nothing. But 
shortly before supper two of Dr. Shufflebotham’s 
young gentlemen completely cut out poor Bob in 
the good graces of the civic knights’ daughters, for 
Bob could not dance the “ Lancers,” though he was 
nine last birthday, and neither Nelly tior Sarah 
could overlook such a gross want of polite educa¬ 
tion. But Bob didn’t care. He sucked a bit of 
liquorice furtively concealed in his waistco.at-pocket. 
Then he had a little fling at Priscilla Piccaninny, 
and ultimately devoted Jiimsclf heart and soul to 
the irregular-verbal Tertia. 

“Oh, Tertia,’’ he said, “when will supper be 
ready >” 

“ I’m sure I don’t know, Bob. Arc you hungry ?* 

“ Hungry ! I could eat an elephant.” 

'' Oh, Bob 1” 

“ I could, trunk and all. I say, Tertia, tell me 
one thing. Will there be a trifle 

“ Oh, yes, and all sorls of things. But just look 
how that Miss Sticks is carrying on with Mr. 
Beatham.” 

“ Bother Miss Slicks ! Is there a tipsy-cake?” 

“ I should be ashamed to make such a figure of 
myself.” 

“ Won’t I just pitch into the sandwiches, that’s 
all !” 

“ And she can’t dance a hit, I declare.” 

“ Of course there’ll be crackers ?” 

“Well, Miss Sticks, if 1 don’t tell ma, my name 
is not Tertia.” 

“Do you have the new kind of crackers, with 
foolscaps and things inside ?” 

“A pretty e.x.ample to set me and Prima !” 

“ Oh ! here ho is. llcic’s long-legs to say 
supper’s ready.” 

“ Yes, go down. Miss Sticks, with your beau, and 
eat some cold plum-pudding to settle your love. 
Only there isn’t any, so there.” 

“ Isn’t any what ?” asked Bob anxiously. 

“Any cold plum-pudding for Miss Sticks and 
her Beatham.” 

“ But there’s a jolly good supper, isn’t there ?” 
said Bob coaxingly. 

“ Ob, yes. Como along. Let us go together.” 

Bob had no objection to this, though he had a 
kind of confused idea that the proposition ought 
to hav'O come from him. But there was no time to 
spare, for everybody was liurrying down-stairs, and 
those Shufflcbolhamitcs, who did not get much to 
cat at the' doctor’s, were terrible fellows wRen they 
got the chance. 

Bob first looked after Tertia, who soon forgot 
Miss Slicks in tlic delights of cu.stard. Then he 
made a good supper himself. Indeed, he made a 
very good supper. 1 am not sure that he did not 
make too good a supper. 

“ Bob,” said his mother from the other end ol 
the table, “ take care, my dear.” 
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“ Yes, mother," said Bob, “ I’ll take care,’’ and 
he took cake at the same time. 

“ That boy, sir,” said Sir Somebody Somethin" 
to Sir Nobody Nothing, “ that boy, ^jr, has to my 
certain knowledge had eleven helps of trifle.’• 

“Come, Something,” said Nothing, “boys will 
be boys, eh ?” 

“ I’m not so sure of that,” replied Something, 
who felt it due to his dignity never to admit any¬ 
thing.” 

“ Oh, yes, you are,” said Nothing. “ Don’t 
pretend, you know, eh ? ” 

“ Pretend ! Explain yourself, sir,” said Some¬ 
thing. 

“No, I shan’t," said Nothing. 

“ Then you’re a-" 

“What?” said Nothing. “Come, come, Sir 
Somebody, you know I’m nothing. A glass of 
wine?” 

“ Witii all my heart,” replied Something. 

Bob at this moment unfastened two buttons of 
his waistco.at. 

It had been arranged that Hob and Ins mother 
should sleep at the lion. Mrs. M'Stuffinchild’s m 
the hubbubs of London, and return to their own 
home in the morning. So while Beatham and 
Cheatham were leading off the disconsolate-Shnffle- 
bothamites. Bob was left in quiet possession of the 
supper-table. 

He immediately unfastened another button. 

What took place during the next ten minutes 
will never be known. 

At the end of that time Bob heard his mother 
calling. 

He tried to stand up and button his waist¬ 
coat. 

Awful moment ! It refused to be buttoned. 

“ Oh, mother," he said, “ I think 1 should like to 
go to bed.” 

They put him to bed. That fact his mother, the 
Hon. Mrs. M'Stuffinchild, and Miss Sticks are all 
prepared to swear to. They tucked him in, they 
drew the curtains, they took away the candle, and 
they shut the door. 

The next morning he was nowhere to be found, 
and all thC' household were hunting right and left, 
and asking, “ Where is Bob ?” 

“ This comes of having parties,” said the Hon. 
Mr. M‘S. 

“ I cannot possibly continue my analysis of Rollin 
till the young gentleman is found,” said Miss 
Sticks. 

“Bobby, Bobby!” cried his mother, “come, 
there’s a dear, if you’re hiding anywhere. Here’s 
a new kind of bullseye, just discovered.” 

“ What fun I ” cried Tertia ; “ 1 wish I was 
lost.” 

“Vere can the hinfant be?” said the tall foot- ' 
man. 
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CHAPTER THE THIRD. 

THE “At»V BELLE.” 

Bon distinctly remembered eating an apple-fritter 
with two hands, but he could rememljer nothing 
more till he found himself in the middle of a large 
crowd of people laughing, chattering, and cheering 
round a huge balloon. He had seen a balloon once 
before, when he went with Prima M'Stuffinchild 
to a children’s afternoon at Cremomc ; but he had 
never seen anything like this. The car of the 
balloon was about the size of a large emigrant 
steamer, and it was fitted up like a steamer with 
accommodation for some hundreds of people. The 
balloon itself was about as big as the dome of St. 
Paul’s, and the name was in such large letters that 
even Bob himself could read it—“Tmc AiryBei.i.k.” 

“ And how long, cupt'n, do you e.xpect to be a 
makin'g this woyage ? ” said one of the bystander^ 
to a dapper little man, in a pea-jacket and sou'¬ 
wester. 

“ Depends entirely on weather, sir. If wo have .i 
fair wind, and don’t meet any airbergs, we may do 
It in three days ; Init what with meteors, and shoot¬ 
ing stars, and comets, and one thing and t’other, to 
which b’lloons is subject. I’d rayther say four.” 

“Which It's fast,” replied the other. 

“ Now then, fust bell,” cried the captain. 

Whereupon -an immense bell was set in motion, 
and began to make a deafening noise. 

A large number of people now began to go on 
board the car, having first taken an affectioiuite 
leave of their friends. 

“Good;byc, old fellow. Mind you wire to let us 
know if you’ve arrived all safe.” 

“Now be sure you write, Joseph, whatever you 
do. I shall be in high stericks till the letter 
comes.” 

“ Well, I suppose we must p.irt, Mary. Take 
care of the bairns. If I find I’m getting on pretty 
well, you know, 1 shall send for you all to come 
out.” 

“Well, thank goodness. I’m leaving this world at 
last. Perhaps 1 shall have better luck in another..” 

Here the second bell rang, and there was a 
general rush. Bob, impelled by that spirit of curi¬ 
osity that he inherited from his mother, felt an 
irresistible inclination to follow the crowd. Being 
very small and slight he managed to slip in almost 
unperceived, and soon forgot everything in the ex¬ 
citement of the scene-around him. 

“ She’s off! she’s off 1 ” cried a hundred voices. 

Slowly and steadily the immense balloon rose 
into the air. Then soon the pace grew faster and 
more fast, and Bob, leaning over the side of the car, 
found he was sailing away from the earth beneath 
him at the rate of about sixty miles a minute. ■ 

“Tickets, gents!” cried a rough voice behind 
him. 

Bob saw every one fumbling in his waistcoat- 
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pocket, and he began to feel a little frightened, for 
he had no ticket and ne money. 

rfowever, he hoped as he was so small perhaps 
they wouldn’t see him. 

But they did. 

“ Your ticket, young cockolorum.” 

“ Haven’t got one,” said Bob boldly. 

“ Then pay up, or I’ll chuck you over.” 

“ How much ?” said Bob. 

“ Three-farthings.” 

‘ Three! ” said Bob ; “ why, you’re very dear.” 
He thought he would have his bit of fun as long as 
he could. His father was particularly fond of fun. 

“ Yes,” replied the collector, ‘‘ a farthing for 
woyage, a farthing for wittels, and a farthing in case 
of air-sickness.” 

“What’s air-sickness ?” inquired Bob. 

“ Do you know what sea-sickness is?” said the 
collector. 

“ Yes,” said Bob. He had been on the Serpentine 
twice. 

"Well, then, this is air-sickness.” 

With which lucid explanation he was obliged to 
be satisfied. 

Now then, where’s them three-farthings?” 

“ Haven't got any,” said Bob. He felt he was in 
f( r It now. 

“Not got any! t'apt’n, here’s a burgl.ar, a 
Fenian, an Irreconcilable, a Thug, a dissenter, a 
r.idical, an individual, a-” 

“ Stop, stop !” cried the capt.ain, coming up at the 
luonient; “ what’s all this about?” 

“ This ’ere boy, sir,” began the collector. 

“ Well ?” 

" He's no ticket, and no farthings, and no no¬ 
thing.” 

The captain eyed Bob sternly. 

“ Bring him to my cabin.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

So Bob was led off amid the jeers of the by¬ 
standers, for by this time quite a crowd had col- 
lectetl, and he was taken to the captain’s cabin. 

“ .So young,” said one solemn-looking old humbug, 
on deck, to another more solemn-looking and still 
older humbug ; “so young, and yet so immersed in 
sin.” 

“ Ah ^ yes,” replied the other, “ very sad, very 
very sad! Let us have a little more gin-and- 
watcr.” 

“ Now, prisoner,” said tlie captain to Bob, “ what 
arc your effects ? Empty your pockets.” 

■So Bob dived into a very disreputable-looking 
pocket, and with some difficulty extracted therefrom 
a broken-bladed knife, a small piece of sticking- 
plaster, a nib, a jujube, a catapult, and a crumpled 
bit of valentine. 

* Is that all, sir?” inquired the captain sternly. 

“ It’s all but a bk of hardbake,” said Bob, “ and 
that's sticking to the lining.” 


“ Cook! ” roared the captain. 

A monster in white appeared, with a paper-cap 
on his head. 

“ Bring your largest carver, and cut out prisoners 
lining.” 

The cook retired, and presently reappeared with 
an enormous carving-knife. With a tremendous 
flourish that nearly took Bob’s little nose off, the 
lining was skilfully cut out, and, with the piece of 
hardbake sticking to it, solemnly deposited on the 
table before the captain. 

! ■ The captain carefully examined the contents of 
j Bob’s pocket, and then sent for the first mate. 

I The two put their heads together for some time, 
and then the c.aptain delivered judgment. 

' Prisoner, we find these productions of your 
pocket tot.ally beyond our comprehension. They 
appear to be all more or less connected with some 
w.arlikc purpose, and at the jujube we are especially 
alarmed. Still In themselves they would not justify 
your detention. But the ungetoverable fact remains 
that you have no ticket and no money. You are, 
therefore, clearly transgressing a bylaw of the Royal 
Balloon Company, Limited, and I direct that yoq 
be kept in chains till we reach the Moon, when you 
shall be dealt with as the law directs. 

“ Hear, hear !” cried the first mate. 

“Where, where?” s.aid the captain anxiously. 

“Why, there,” cried a common airman before 
the balloon, “there’s the first gasman’s assistant 
ovcrcar'” 

Then there arose a Ipud cry of “Man overcar! 
man ovcrc.ar I Cut the lifc-girls ! Man the para¬ 
chute !” 

The c.aptain and first mate rushed from the cabin 
on deck, and as nobody was paying any attention 
to him. Bob took the opportunity to rush too. 
Following the crowd to the side of the car, and 
looking over, he could just sec a poor fellow strug¬ 
gling in the air, vainly endeavouring to save himself 
by siriking out with his wings. Whether he was 
really sinking Bob could not tell, for the balloon 
was going so fast, that before they could let off the 
gas and stop it, the unfortunate first gasman’s 
assistant was left some hundreds of miles below. 
However, they cut the life-girls, and manned the 
parachute with wonderful rapidity, and there was 
the most intense excitement to sec if be would be 
saved or lost. 

“ Ease her, stop her, back her I” cried the captain, 
and back went the great balloon at a splendid pace. 
Meantime the parachute, manned by eight expe¬ 
rienced airmen, was searching for the poor fellow. 

“ I see him,” said the first mate, who was looking 
at the parachute through a telescope. 

“ Is he safe?” asked the captain. 

“ He is—no—yeS, yes! Jiggers has him by the 
whiskers.” 

XNO or cHArrn tkk tmiko. 
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MONEY-MAKING. 

HE origin of the coin of the i ported” at the Mint comes from the vaults of the 
realm is to many as remote | Bank. 

and mysterious as the source It is brought to this office in the shape of small 
of a great river. Most bricks, each little shining block,, or ingot, as it is 
people, indeed, have an called, weighing about two hundred ounces, and 
idea that money comes having a value of nearly eight hundred pounds, 
from the Mint, but. as to Each of them has a number painted on it, and on 
where the Mint is, how their reception at the Mint they are individuMly 
the coin is made, to whom weighed by an officer, and as their weights are 
it is issued, what is given pronounced by him they are registered by a clerk 
in exchange for it, and how the Mint .authorities in attendance from the Bank, 
originally become possessed of the materials for The question of weight having been settled with 
making it—upon all these and a great many other the “ importers,” tlie next step is to determine the 
matters connected witli the subject, even tolerably quality of the metal. For this purpose a sm.ill 
well-informed people may often be found to betray piece is cut from each ingot and handed over to 
the most surprising ignorance. ' the assayer of the Mint. This testing is of course 

Even to those who have a fair amount of know- a very important matter, but for general readers a 
ledge on the subject, a visit to the Royal Mint detailed account of it would probably have little 
would probably afford a somewhat novel impres- interest. It is, however, curious to observe the 
sion. Inside the Mint, wealth lies about in heaps ; to great antiquity of at least one feature in the process 
coin money is not felony, and poor men do not, ap- of silver assaying, as performed at the Mint. In 
patently, toil and struggle for it. They drag and the prophecies by Jeremiah (vi. 29, 30) this pass.ige 
toss it about with a philosophical indifference which occurs :—“ The bellows are burned, the lead is con- 
strikes the unaccustomed stranger as really sublime, sumed of the fire ; the founder mclteth in vain : for 
Here is a little truck with gold upon it to the value the wicked are not plucked away. Reprobate (or 
of thirty or forty thousand pounds. You of the refuse) silver shall men call them, because tlic Lord 
outside world, probably, could not drag that little hath rejected them.” These words clearly indir.ite 
truck about without more or less of a grin upon the proces.s of removing the impurity from silver b> 
your face. You would be sure to make funny little means of a blast of air, and lead, and this method 
jokes about the estate you were going to buy, or of silver assaying is the one pursued in the Mint to 
the particular stock you were going to invest it in. this very day. 

Not so, however, with the Mint operatives. Oi-di- The degree of accuracy to which the assaycr’s 
nary-looking working men though they are, they work is carried is really very astonishing. One of 
seemingly treat with supreme contempt wealth the instruments used by him is a tiny pair of 
which to the uninformed outsider appears to be scales, protected from the dust and from any motion 
simply untold, and to which, at least so far as meets in the air by a glass shade, which, by a very simple 
the eye, there is nothing to prevent them helping contrivance, may be closed while the weighing is 
themselves. perfonned. So delicately adjusted are they th;it a 

, Before arriving at the workmen’s department, piece of hair an inch or so in length placed in 
however, the “Mint Office” should be visited, either scale wiE immediately carry it down. Now 
This is the counting-house of the establishment, the metal cut from the ingot for the purpose of test- 
It is here that accounts are kept and correspond- ing is equal to the eighth part of a sovereign, and if 
ence conducted, and that-aE metal is received and in this amount of gold the assayer detected impurity 
coin delivered. equal to the weight of that hair, he would reject the 

Legally, any one possessing gold of not less than ingot of which it was a sample. Some idea of the 
standard fineness may bring it here and have it immense amount of labour involved in the attain- 
coined, not only without charge, but even with the ment of such precision as this may be gathered from 
compensation of whatever necessary loss may be the fact that during the, year 1872, 119 tons of gold 
, incurred in the various processes, /is a matter of and 137 tons of silver were coined at the Mint, and 
fact, however, no one is found to exercise this right, that' the number of separate assays made dpring 
The coinage of course occupies some little time, the year was upwards of 30,000. 
and as, within three-halfpence an ounce, the same Quantity and purity having been decided, we 
may be realised by taking the metal to the Bank ot now pass on with the gold to the operative depart- 
England, and no delay incurred, owners usually ment, first, however, looking into one of the strong 
prefer to do so, and practically aU the gold “ im- rooms of the establishment, in which is discovered 
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a pile of gleaming bars, representing somewhere 
about a quarter of a million of money. 

The first of the mechanical departments of the 
Mint to be visited, is that in which are sunk the 
dies—little engrav^ metal blocks—to be used 
presently for stamping the foins, or rather for 
stamping the “ blanks.” The die-sinking, howcv'er, 
is merely such as may be witnessed elsewhere, and 
the only interesting feature here is the large stock 
of dies used in the production not only of British 
money, but also that of Jersey, Newfoundland, 
Jamaica, Canada, etc., together with “Maundy” 
money and medals of honour. 

We now proceed to the melting-house, where the 
ingots from the Bank are being melted and cast 
into bars about an inch and a half wide and half 
an inch thick. This department has a particularly 
primitive, old-fashioned look about it. Indeed, 
throughout the establishment there is a certain air 
of antiquated respectability, forcibly suggesting the 
idea of an old and well-established firm of comfort¬ 
able means, and no great liking for modern innova¬ 
tions. But such an impression is not exactly 
a correct one. The heads of the establishment 
have every disposition to move with the times, and 
have long urged upon Government the desirability 
of certain improvements in their appliances. The 
expediency of removing the Mint from its present 
site, however, and altogether remodelling it, has 
for some time been under consideration, and hence 
perhaps nothing has been done in this direction 
A good deal of the machinery about the place 
is a generation or so behind the times, and in 
this melting-house in particular there is apparently 
nothing which might not have gone on just about 
as it goes now for the past two or three centuries. 
Along one side of it is a range of simple brick and 
iron furnaces, and in the middle of the floor a 
number of moulds are stood on end. From time 
to time, one of these furnaces is opened, and two 
burly fellows lift out a plumbago crucible full of 
gold in a fluid state. One side of the crucible is 
hooked to a chain suspended from the ceiling, and 
a little stream of what appears to bo liquid fire of 
dazzling whiteness is gently poured into each 
mould. 

As soon as the metal has had time to cool, 
the moulds are taken to pieces and the solid bars 
removed. It is now “standard” gold, and consists 
of twenty-two parts pure metal and two parts 
copper, which is added to the gold in order to 
harden it. 

Upon examination^ it will be found that the ends 
of the bars have shrivelled up a little, and if coins 
were made from this part of the metal, although 
they would be good gold, they would be “ dumb”— 
would not ring like good coins. These ends are 
therefore cut off and returned to the melting-pot. 
This operation is performed by a machine like a 
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huge pair of scissors standing in a corner of the 
melting-house, and the gold, having been again 
assayed, is passed on to the rolling-room. 

In this department the bars, half an inch thick, 
are passed between revolving cylinders, until they 
are reduced to broad fillets of gold of the thickness 
of sovereigns or half-sovereigns. The rollers are 
driven by steam. The ojicration is performed 
slowly, but the pressure is very great, and the 
metal is rendered so hot by it, that the workmen 
are compelled to wear thick leather gloves. 

The bars having been rolled out as nearly as 
possible to the required thickness, a piece is 
punched out of each and its weight carefully ex¬ 
amined. If this proves to be satisfactory, it is 
passed on to the “ drag-room.” 

In this department is a machine which is ren¬ 
dered necessary by the fact that the rolling does 
not make the bars quite uniform in thickness. 
The edges of the gold under pressure naturally give 
a little more than the middle, and consequently 
become a little thinner. The machine in the dmg- 
room is intended to correct this. The ends of the 
thin fillets of gold are thrust between two fixed 
cylinders, and then seized on the other side by a 
part of the machine closely resembling a dog’s 
head, and forcibly dragged through. 

The next process is to cut out the “blanks.” 
This is performed in an adjoining room, where a 
large and old-fashioned machine is making a 
terrible clatter. The thin strips of gold arc placed 
beneath little circular punches, which arc brought 
down with a force which cuts out a clean shining 
little disc of metal, more like a button from the 
coat of a livery servant than a sovereign. 

The various processes through which the gold 
has passed, have by this time rendered it so hard, 
that it would be scarcely possible to impress upon 
it a clear, Wj:ll-defincd “ image and superscription'” 
of Her Majesty. It has therefore to be annealed, 
or softened. This is done by enclosing it together 
with charcoal in copper vessels, and exposing it to 
the heat of a furnace. 

The “blanks” arc now ready for “marking”— 
the technical term for the operation by which the 
edge is raised round the coin. This is not pro¬ 
duced by the final stamping, but is the result of a 
separate ' operation. The “ blanks ” are forcibly 
rolled down a channel which is rather too narrow 
for them, and which consequently flattens out the 
edges a little. This machinery is very ingenious, 
and works with wonderful rapidity, the metal discs 
pouring out from it in a perfect cataract. Penny 
pieces arc “ marked ” in this manner at the rate of 
600 a minute. 

Nothing remains now but that Her Majesty shall 
convert these “ blanks ” into coins by setting her 
stamp upon them. When this is accomplished— 
supposing it to be of the right weight and com- 
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position—the bran-new money will be tied in little 
bags and delivered to the “Mint Office,” thence 
to be handed over to the Bank of England, in 
payment for the bullion of which it is com¬ 
posed. 

We have, however, to visit the stamping-room. 
A raised floor occupies the centre of this apart¬ 
ment, and on this a number of large unwieldy 
machines are thumping down upon the little bits of 
metal, as one after another they are placed in 
position. There are, of course, two dies requisite 
for stamping a coin—one for each side. The 
bottom one is fixed in the bed of the press. The 
blanks are piled up in a little spout, so placed that 
the lower one of the pile may be seized between 
two steel fingers and pushed out into the fixed die, 
the second die coming down upon it the next in¬ 
stant with a pressure which not only produces the 
embossing on each side, but forces out the edges 
of the metal into a notched “collar” which sur¬ 
rounds it. Thus, when the coin is pushed from 
between the dies by the blank next in the pile, it is 
found to be not only stamped on both sides, but 
there has been produced also the milling round 
the edge, which counterfeit coiners usually imitatq 
so imperfectly by their process of casting in 
moulds. 

The visitor who eyes the little gleaming tempta¬ 
tions, as they tinkle rapidly into the metal trays 
beneath the presses, will probably feel that he could 
now be perfectly satisfied with them, without any 
further time or attention being bestowed upon 
them, and that he would be quite willing to take 
them “ for better, for worse.” Once more, however, 
they have to be tested both as to quality and 
weight. The metal is once more dealt with by the 
assayer ; every coin is weighed, and then they are 


taken one by one and rung on a piece of iron, to 
m.ake sure that there is no crack or flaw in the 
finished coin. , 

As it has been stated, much of the machinery of 
the Mint is out of date. This, however, is not the 
case with the whole of it. The mechanism by 
which the coins are weighed is not only quite modem, 
but is perhaps one of the most beautiful and in¬ 
genious contrivances ever devised. The extreme 
nicety with which this weighing has to be conducted, 
may be gathered from the fact that the “ remedy ” 
allowed by Act of Parliament—that is to say, the 
difference between a sovereign which is too heavy 
and another which is too light to be circulated—is re¬ 
presented by a particle of gold less than a halfpenny 
in value ; nevertheless, if a pile of coins be placed on 
this wonderful little machine, it will take them at the 
rate of about twenty-five a minute, weigh them one 
by one, and with unerring precision divide them 
into light, heavy, and good. This is perhaps as 
near an approach to intelligence as mechanism has 
ever yet attained. 

To a casual visitor to the Mint, it would seem 
that all who are engaged in it need be persons of 
exemplary honesty, since nothing would apparently 
be easier than to perpetrate petty thefts, either of 
coins or, what would be just as good, scraps of 
gold .and silver. As a matter of fact, however, few 
things would be more difficult. Each of the 
various departments of the Mint is placed under a 
responsible official, to whom a certain quantity of 
metal is weighed out every morning, and by whhm 
it must be returned in some form or other at night. 
The smallest deficiency would be the subject of a 
rigorous investigation before any one was allowed 
to leave the building, and theft would in all proba¬ 
bility be detected. George F. Milun. 


SECOND-COUSIN SAR'Kh. 

BY P. W. BOBINBOW, 

AtTTHOR OF “ANNE JUDGE, SPINSTER,” “ I,ITTI.K KATE KIRBY,” ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTIETH. 

THE RETURN. 

Reuben CulwiCK rose to greet his second-cousin, 
and to introduce her to John Jennings, who was 
filling in some Roman candle cases for Mr. Splud’s 
benefit, which was .to take place in a fortnight’s 
time at the Saxe-Gotha, after which a faithful' 
settlement of accounts was solemnly pro, vsed to 
all those whom it might concern, and it concerned 
Mr. Jennings very much indeed. 

“I am glad that you have come,” said Reuben 
heartily.—“ John ” (to the firework-maker), “ this is 
my Second-cousin Sarah.” 

“ How d’ye do, marm ? ” said Mr. Jennings, with 
a solemn bow. 


Sarah Eastbell was very like Sarah •East- 
bell’s ghost, as she looked from one to another, 
and tried hard to raise a smile, without suc¬ 
cess. 

“ Can’t ypu find the girl a seat, instead of 
staring at her ?” said Lucy sharply to her brother, 
who immediately tendered her his own chair, and 
began to put away his fireworks. 

“ You have been ill,” said Reuben to his cousin, 
as she sat down wearily; “how’s that ?” 

“ Not ill exactly. A little weak, perhaps,” an¬ 
swered Sarah ; “ I shall be better in a minute.”.. 

“ 1 am very glad that you have found her, Lucy,” 
said Reuben to Miss Jennings, who was untying 
her bonnet-strings in rather a violent manner; “you 
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will let me thank you for all the trouble that you “You can’t think of anything but whiskey,’’ cried 
have taken ?” 1 his sister acrimoniously; “ lock your poison up anrf 

Lucy shook her head emphatically. be quiet.’’ 

“ I never cared for people’s thanks,” she an- “ Mr. Reuben, perhaps you-” 

swered. “ No, thank you, John.” 

She has been very good to me,” Sarah Eastbell “ Well, as it is out, perhaps a thimbleful will not 
murmured ; “ I made a mistake when I thought do me any harm,” he said, as though some invisible 
her very hard—but my life’s been pretty well all being had pressed him very earnestly not to put it 
mistakes, I think.” , away without tasting it. He filled a small glass, 

“There’s plenty of time before you,’’ said Reu- and drank off its contents, and Sarah Eastbell 
ben j “ whyi life is only just commeneing—you’re turned to Reuben. 
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not an old fellow like me, who has worn out life 
and all his hopes in it.’’ 

“ Don’t mind him,” said Lucy Jennings, as the 
great dark eyes were upturned to Reuben with 
much wonder in them, “ he talks like that at times, 
and for no reason.” 

Perhaps it’s a way that I have,” said Reuben. 

And now, how did Miss Jennings find you ? ” 

You are not going to worry her into a long 
statement to-night,” said Lucy, interfering ; “ can’t 
you see that she is ill ?” 

* The young woman would like a drop of whiskey, 
perhaps,” said John, suddenly producing the bottle 
from the cupboard in which he had put away his 
Roman candles. 


“ 1 don’t want any money,” she said with sudden 
alacrity. 

“ Well, I haven’t asked you to take any,” he 
answered laughingly. 

“ She wants rest,” muttered Lucy Jennings. 

“ I don’t want rest—only a few hours, that is,” 
said Sarah, correcting herself, “ and then I hope to 
set off.” 

“ Set off! ” repeated Reuben, “ where ?” 

“■To Worcester,” answered Sarah. “I have been 
thinking of what you said to me at Potter’s Court, 
and when Tom and his wife left me in the lurch-r-: 
they went away in the night whilst I was asleep, as 
if they had grown suddenly afraid of me—1 came 
to this place, and-" 
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“ And I sent you away,” added Luoy, as Sarah 
Eastbell paused. “ That was one of my mistakes. 
We all make them. Go on.” 

“ I wanted you to take me down M Worcester, 
then,” she said to Reuben, “to stand by me, as 
you promised that you would, being a good man.” 

“ My dear girl, I am a very bad man. Ask Lucy.” 

Miss Jennings frowned, and would not see the 
joke. 

“ And if you will take me to-morrow—early—I 
should like it,” she continued, speaking with some 
amount of difficulty ; “ I can’t do very well without 
you, sir, or else 1 would. Besides- ” . 

“Gpon.” 

“ Beside^ I want you to have the five pounds.” 

,“What five pounds?” asked Reuben; “that I 
gave your grandmother when-” 

“ Oh, no—not that,” said Sarah, “but to pay that 
one back, and part of which we were obliged to 
spend. 'There’s five pounds reward offered for me, 
you know, and you must claim that, for it’s through 
you I'm giving myself up. I shall say you have 
caught me, and- ” 

"Here—hold hard—tltat will do—no more of 
your highly coloured fictions. Cousin Sarah ; it’s 
time you gave them up, at any rate,” he cried; 
“ and as for the blood-money, upon my honour, you 
turn me to gooseflesh at the thought of it.” 

“ Why shouldn’t you have the money as well as 
anybody else ? ” said Sarah reflectively. 

“ Suppose we argue the case in the morning ?” 

“ As we go to Worcester ? ” said Sarah —“ very 
well.' This good woman who traced me to-day 
thinks it would be right to tell the truth, but, oh 1 
I can't tell grandmother. You will break it to her, 
in' your best way, won’t you ? ” 

“Well,yes.” 

“And I way rest here to-night?” (turning to 
Lucy Jennings again). 

“You will share my bed,” said Lucy. 

“ And in the moming- 

Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof,’” 
quoted Lucy solemnly, “ and the evil thoughts, the 
evil judgment born of this day we will keep from 
the better days to come, with God to help us in the 
effort.” 

She looked at Reuben, as if he had had a share 
in the evil thoughts and judgment of that day, and 
was not wholly blameless, and then passed from 
the room to a little Idtchen beyond, where she was 
heard striking matches so energetically that her 
brother stood upon tiptoe, and peered through the 
glass door which divided them. 

“ Be careful, Inicy,” he called out, “ there’s a 
tub of preparation under the dresser, and you 
might blow us all up in a minute.” 

• " Didn’t I say the next time you put your rub¬ 

bish here, instead of in the powder-shed, I’d throw 
it into the garden ?” cried Lucy. 


“ You certainly mentioned something of the kind, 
but as it was late, I thought—By George, she’s 
done it! ” 

The opening of an outer door, and the clattering 
of something heavy along the gravel path beyond, 
was significant of Lucy’s being as good as her 
word; and John Jennings, with his mouth half¬ 
way open, listened for awhile, and then moved 
towards the kitchen. 

“ As it may rain in the night, I think I’ll put 
it under shelter, if you’ll excuse me for a moment,” 
he said with great politeness, as he withdrew. 

Reuben turned to his second-cousin. 

“ You are not well, Sarah. How have you been 
living .since we met last ? ” 

“ I have been starving almost,” said Sarah; 
“Tom deserted me. He was afraid of me, and ran 
away, after that night.” 

“ When you saved my life, perh.aps.” 

“Oh, not so bad as that,” said Sarah; “Tom 
would not have hurt you, he’s only talk ! But 
that coining gang down-stairs—I was afraid of 
them.” 

She shivered at what might have happened, 
Reubeii thought, until she kept on shivering, and 
put one thin hand suddenly to her chin, to stop her 
teeth from chattering. 

“ You arc cold.” 

“ A little cold—it’s the damp cellar, where a poor 
old woman let me rest last night, that’s done it. 
I shall be better to-morrow.” 

“ You must have food.” 

Sarah Eastbell turned pale at the suggestion. 

“ Don’t talk of food, please. That good friend of 
yours made me have something to eat and drink 
a little while ago, and it has nearly killedutne. .How 
good she is, sir ! ” 

“ Yes, I begin to think so,” muttered Reuben. 

“If you knew how they love her down the dark 
streets where such as I live ! ” 

“Used to live,” said Reuben, correcting her; 
“ that’s all gone by now.” 

“ This is beginning again—isn’t it ? ” 

“ Yes—a new beginning! ” 

“ Opening with a prison, that’s the worst of it,” 
said Sarah; “for they won’t believe me, it isn’t 
likely. And then afterwards—and it’s not long for 
the first offence, I have heard Tom say—there’s life 
again at St. Oswald’s, if the committee will let me 
go to grandmother.” 

“And then Tom again — sneaking round for 
money, when he thinks that you have any.” 

“ Poor Tom ! ” said Sarah, to our hero’s surprise, 
“he only came when he was hard up., For he has 
a high spirit, Mr. Reuben.” < 

“ Very. I am afraid that it is high enough to hang 
him presently. There, don’t look angry ; it’s only 
my private opinion, and he’s not worth defending. 
Hasn’t he run away from you ?—thank Heaven.” 
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“ He couldn’t trust me,” she said despondently— 
“ not even Tom ! ” she cried. 

“ Haven’t I trusted you—always ?” 

The girl looked at him strangely. 

“ Ah ! I shall be never able to understand you, 
sir. And yet I have tried hard too.” 

“Well—do you trust me ? ” , 

“ God bless you—yes ! ” 

She would have seized his hands and raised them 
to her lips in a spasmodic burst of gratitude, but he 
evaded the compliment, and began walking up and 
down the little room. 

“You must remember that we arc relations, 
Sarah—that you have a claim upon me,” he said 
lightly ; “ it’s no use looking’ at this seriously. I’m' 
a comic sort of man—fond of my joke, and with an 
objection to sentiment.” 

“You tell a great many stories, like me,” said 
his cousin sadly; “ I suppose that it is in the 
family, and we can’t help it.” 

“ If you were not looking so woe-begone, I should 
set that down for ‘ chaff,’ ” said Reuben, pausing. 

“Just now you said you were a bad man. As if 
1 didn’t know better than that! ” 

“Ah ! you are a knowing young woman.” 

“ Grandmother told me all about you—and your 
father.” 

“ What do you know about my father ? ” 

“ That you and he didn’t agree very well, though 
you were both excellent men.” 

“ It’s an excellent world when you thoroughly 
know it,” said Reuben, “but then we never 
thoroughly know it, I am afraid.” 

Lucy entered at this juncture, with a basin of gruel. 

“ How you two have been talking! Didn’t the 
doctor tell you to keep yourself quiet ? ” s.aid she. 

“ I have so much to say now,” replied Sarah. 

“ What do you mean by the doctor ?” asked Reuben. 

“ She fainted away in the street, and I took her 
to the nearest doctor’s,” Lucy explained. 

“ I am used to fainting—it’s weakness caused by 
growing too fast, they say,” said Sarah. 

“ Yes—I remember; you do faint,” said Reuben 
with a laugh, but the big dark eyes only regarded 
him gmvely. That was the second joke of his 
which had fallen flatly that evening. 

“ Bid your cousin good night,” said Lucy, “ and 
we’ll go up-stairs.” 

“ And in the morning we must leave early, 
please,” said Sarah. 

“ In the morning we will arrange that,” Reuben 
replied. 

“ Thank you. Good night, sir.” 

“ You need not ‘ sir ’ me quite so much, cousin,” 
said Reuben ; “ it’s a deferential method of address 
that makes me blush—and blushing is not good for 
me.* Good night, Sarah. Good night, Lucy.” 

“ I shall be down again presently,” said Lucy 
meaningly. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FIRST. 

WARNINGS. 

Reuben took this last remark of Lucy’s as a hint to 
remain, and went into the garden to sec what had 
become of John Jennings. He found that gentle- 
man reclining in an angle of one of the most 
tumble-down summer-houses that had been ever 
constructed, placidly smoking his long pipe apart 
from the turmoil of Hope Lodge. 

“ 1 have been looking for you, John,” Reuben said 
as he took a scat near him. 

“ How is she now.? ” asked John. 

“ She is very weak and low, but a night’s rest 
will do her good.” 

“ I have known twenty nights’ rests only make 
her worse.” 

“ Of whom are you speaking? ” . 

“ Lucy.” 

“ Oh !-Lucy.” 

“ If she was only a little bit more patient—if she 
took things easily and smoothly—what a difference 
it would make 1 She has upset half that prepara¬ 
tion, Mr Reuben.” 

“You should not have kept it in the kitchen,” 
said Reuben, siding with Lucy for once. 

“ ’Who would have thought of her lighting a fire 
at this time of night ?—but then that poor girl was 
ordered gruel, certainly. Will you have some 
whiskey ?" 

“ What—have you brought the bottle out here ? ” 

“ No—but I can soon fetch it. So far as I am 
concerned, I limit myself strictly to one glass after 
supper—unless I have a friend with me—and yet 
Lucy says I’m a fuddler.” 

“ Lucy is a trifle hasty, that’s all,” said Reuben, 
“but I’ll never say a word against that brave 
woman .again—never in all my life, John, if I can 
help it. She’s a sister to be proud of." 

“ Ah! and she’d make a good wife too,” said 
John mildly and suggestively. 

“ That she would.” 

“ A very good wife. I should be glad to see her 
married to a respectable young man.” 

“ Yes—or an elder of her chapel—or the minister 
—or somebody that’s very good to match. So 
should I.” 

“ Ahem 1 —would you indeed ? ” 

John Jennings was quietly surprised. It was one 
of his idiosyncrasies to consider that Reuben was 
secretly fond of his sister. This idea was con¬ 
stantly receiving a severe shock, which, however, 
he recovered from speedily. 

“And now, John, to business.” 

“ Business—what business ? ” asked John. • 

“ How much ready money can you lend me till 
next Saturday, when the ‘ screw’ from the Trumpet 
turns up ? ” 

“ Ready money, did you say ? Bless my hfeart 1 ” 
exclaimed John, “ I haven’t seen any for weeks.” 
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. “ That’s awkward. I’m going to Worcester to¬ 
morrow with my cousin.” 

“ There's a great-coat of mine, I shan’t want till 
the winter, Mr. Reuben—and there’s six silver tea¬ 
spoons up-stairs,” he added—“and you are very 
welcome to the eight-day clock, which they’ll always 
lend five shillings on—and there’s-” 

Reuben Culwick’s hand fell like a thunderclap 
on John Jennings’ shoulder, and startled the pipe 
from his mouth to the ground, where it shivered 
into fifty pieces. 

“ I thought as much, you secretive old tortoise,” 
cried Reuben ; “ you’re hard up, and keeping it to 
yourself, and I can only get at the truth in this 
way. Now, how much can I lend youfor it’s no 
use going on like this any longer.” 

“ Then you’re not hard up f ” 

“ I’m as rich as a Jew. I have got an account 
at the Lambeth Savings Bank—I am positively 
rolling in wealth. What shall it be ? A hundred 
thousand pounds till I see you again, or three or 
four sovereigns till the .Saxe-Gotha stumps up ?” 

John Jennings was silent for awhile, although he 
sat and sniffed at the night air in a curious and 
excitable way. Presently he jjut his arm before his 
eyes with a faint “ Excuse me,” and finally said in 
a low nervous treble— 

“ It’s like you, Mr. Reuben. You are always 
thoughtful of us, when I try hard not to think. 
Times are slackish, and I’m a baby in them. I 
know 1 am, but I can’t vCry well help it. If three 
pounds will not inconvenience you just now, it will 
be something like a God-send.” 

“ Here they arc.” 

“ I get plenty of credit in my own particular busi¬ 
ness, of course, for 1 am a well-known man,” said 
John, after thanking his lodger heartily, and stowing 
the sovereigns away in his pocket, “ but Lucy a//?/ 
pay for everything for the house. It's a good habit 
too—I don’t blame her in the least.” 

“No—I wouldn’t.” 

“ Mr. Splud’s benefit will fetch me straight again ; 

I am the first man he will pay, he says.” 

“ That’s kind of him, if he means it.” 

“ Splud’s a very well-meaning man,” asserted Mr. 
Jennings. • 

“ And keeps on ordering fireworks—eh, John ? ” 

“ He has given me an excellent order for his 
benefit,” said John cheerfully, “ and he tells me that 
he has sold a heap of tickets.” 

“ Then I would ask for my money before the 
fireworks are let off.” 

“Oh 1 I couldn’t do that,” said John, “ that—that 
would only lead to words, and hurt the man’s feel- 
Mgs. 4 ^e will pay—depend upon it, Mr. Reuben, 
that he will pay me every farthing,” 

The figure of Lucy Jennings emerged from the 
shadows, and came towards them. 

“What have you two men to arrange so confi¬ 
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dentially between you, that you get away from the 
house ?” said Lucy querulously as she advanced. 

“ I came here for coolness,” said John in reply, 
and Reuben Culwick did not offer any reason for 
his change of locality. 

“ I suppose you had something to say that you 
did not wish me to hear,” said Lucy; “ you need 
not trouble me with excuses, John—I know what 
they are worth.” 

“ How is Sarah Eastbell now ?” asked Reuben 
by way of diversion. 

“ I have left her trying to sleep, but she will 
fail.” 

“ A good night’s rest is necessary before her 
Journey.” 

“ To Worcester, you mean said Lucy. 

“ Yes ; 1 shall take her down to Worcester to¬ 
morrow. I think that it is the best and wisest step, 
and that it will be easy to get her off when the 
facts are clearly stated.” 

“ You don’t sec that she is going to be ill ?” 

“ Ill!—did the doctor say so ?” 

“He said that she was very wfak, and that I 
must be careful of her.” 

“ What is the matter with her?” 

“ She has undergone great mental excitement 
and endured much privation,” said Lucy, “ and it is 
an utter break-down.” 

“ 1 don’t see it,” cried Reuben. 

“ M’o will wait till to-morrow. I thought that 1 
would warn you to-night—as you are so very fond 
of this cousin—that you cannot go to Worcester yet 
awhile,” said Lucy. 

“‘As I am so very fond of this cousin,”’ quoted 
Reuben—“ poor second-cousin, with only my im¬ 
mense affection to rely upon at the turning-point 
of her miserable existence.” 

“ She can rely on her God,” said Lucy. ' 

“ I wouldn’t, Lucy—I really wouldn’t to-night go 
on in that kind of way,” pleaded her feeble brother. 

‘‘ .She can rely on you too, Lucy, unless your 
interest in her has died out with your rescue,” said 
Reuben. 

“ We shall see,” said Lucy evasively. 

CHAPTER THE TWENTV-SECOND. 

AI.L THE NEWS. 

Mt.ss Jennings was right in her judgment. Sarah 
Eastbell did not go to Worcester the next day— 
did .not remember her promise to accompany her 
cousin Reubgn—did not know even the man with 
the big beard who leant over the bedside and 
called her by her name. 

The crisis bad come, and Sarah Eastbell had a 
battle to fight with brain-fever, or with a strange 
delirium which was akin to it. When she came 
back to herself, she lay as powerless as Grand¬ 
mother Eastbell at St. Oswald’s, of whom she 
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first thought, along with the fleeting fancy that 
she was in one of the wings of the almshouses, and 
that the old woman was not far away. A fortnight 
had passed then, and the face of the nurse had 
almost died out of her memory. 

“How—is—grandmother?” she asked with dif¬ 
ficulty, and pausing at each word. 

“ She is well.’' 

“ Will—you—tell her—that—I’m—^better, please.” 

“ Yes.” 

Sarah Eastbell remained satisfied with the pro¬ 
mise, and was silent for awhile. She slept a great 
deal that day and the next, and ate but little, and 
it was doubtful whether the complete prostration 
which followed would not terminate the odd life of 
Second-cousin Sarah. 

The woman who attended tipon her, and who 
she began to recollect was the firework-maker's 
sister, w.is kinder than she had ever been, and 
watched her wall great gravity of interest as she 
hovered on the border-land of life and death. 

Lucy talked to her also with a strange earnest¬ 
ness of tliose divine truths which are not to bo dwelt 
upon in the pages of a story-book, and Sarah 
Eastbell listened with reverence. 

“You think that I am going to die?” she s.iid 
once. 

Miss Jennings never ev.tdcd a fact, but she was 
more considerate than it was her habit to be when 
she replied — 

“ 1 would be prepared, at all events.” 

“ I’m not afraid,” said Sarah Eastbell ; “ 1 have 
not done any one harm, and this life is not worth 
stopping in—is it ?” 

. “ 1 don’t know,” answered Lucy; “ life’s a 
mystery, Sarah.” 

“You don’t value it, I think.’’ 

“ If I could change places with you, I-would.” 

“ And yet you h.ave a brother to look after, just 
as I have my grandmother,” said Sarah. “ Oh, 
poor grandmamma 1 I wonder how you are, and 
if you think of me at times.” 

“ You will know all about her soon. Your cousin 
Reuben returns to-morrow.” 

“ Has he been there ?” 

“Yes.” 

What a good man he is !” exclaimed Sarah; 
“it isn’t like men, I fancy, to think of other people 
so much as he does.” 

“ He A strange.” 

“ I said that hie was good,” said Sarah persis¬ 
tently. 

“ I hope he is,” answered Lucy Jennings. 

“ Oh, I’m sure he is,” eded the invalid with 
enthusiasm. “ I wish that I could be suddenly 
very beautiful and very rich.” 

•“ It is not a good wish,” said Lucy ; “ but why ?’’ 

“ I would marry Cousin Reuben.” 

“ You lying there, and talking of marriage!” 


“If I died he would have my money; if I 
lived I would try—oh, so hard '.—to make him 
happy." 

“ You’re not fit for him, and never will bo,” said 
Lucy, more snappish than she had been hitherto ; 
“ and this is very foolish talk.” 

“What is very foolish talk?” said a deep voice 
without the door; and both women coloured, and 
the elder one rose from her chair in her surprise. 
“May I come in and see the invalid?” 

“ He is back a day before his time,” said Lucy ; 
“ may he come in ? ” she said to Sarah. 

“ Yes, to'be sure,” answered the sick girl. 

Reuben Culwick advanced on tiptoe into the 
room, and walked to the bedside of his cousin, 
whose face brightened at the sight of him. 

Slie was very weak, and could not reach her 
hand towards him, but there was a faint smile of 
welcome on her wan face. There was a great con¬ 
trast between the vigorous ruddy health of the man 
fresh from the country, and this fading, fluttering 
life before him. 

Reuben Culwick regarded the invalid intently 
behind the smile with which he masked the shock 
tli.il her we.ikncss gave him. lie had been com¬ 
pelled to leave London to report on a stormy 
election in the country, and he had hardly ex¬ 
pected to find her strong and well, though he had 
been more sanguine of ultimate results than he 
was at that moment of his return. 

“ Well, Sarah—better, I hope ?” he said in the 
cheeriest voice he could assume. 

Sarah smiled faintly, and shook her head. 

“ Oh, yes, you are,” said Reuben confidently ; 
“ you have got your wits back, although you have 
been talking foolishly to Lucy. May 1 inquire the 
subject of conversation ? ” 

“ No, you mayn’t,” answered Lucy. 

“ I will tell you to-morrow, if I am worse,” said 
Sarah ; ‘‘ to-day you have news for me.” 

“ To be sure I have. What a blockhead I am 1 ” 

“ Is it good news ?” 

“ Do you think that I would bring bad news all 
the way from Worcester?” he said laughing— 
“ that I wouldn't have left it behind me, or dropped 
it out of window before reaching Hope Lodge ?” 

“ Go on, please,” said Sarah anxiously. 

“ I went across country after writing my article 
for the Trumpet —by the way, the Trumpet is 
getting on in the world, Lucy, and there are signs 
in the air of an increase of wage for R. C.—and 
reached Worcester yesterday afternoon.” 

“ And saw grandmother?” 

“ 'Who was as lively as a cricket. By George, 
if she wasn’t toddling about the courtyard, and 
bullying Mother Muggeridge for not putting her 
kettle on to boil 1 ” ' 

“ Who had dressed her then ?” 

“ Miss Holland, 1 hear.” 
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“ That is anothcsr friend I had' almost forgotten,” 
said Sarah. “ Well ?” 

“ Well—I told her that you were staying at 
Hope Lodge with me and the Jenningses, for change 
of air—that you had not been very well, but that I 
should bring you down to Worcester shortly.” 

" You should not have said that,” said Sarnh— 
“ and yet I should like to be taken to Worcester if 

die,” she added thoughtfully. 

“ But you are not going to die,” said Reuben 
quickly; “don’t get that into your head, for Hea¬ 
ven’s sake! ’’ 

‘‘ For Heaven’s sake it may be as well to think 
of it a little,” said Lucy Jennings gravely. 

Reuben Culwick' did not dispute the assertion, 
but he moved about the room uneasily, as if dis¬ 
posed to do so. Suddenly he stopped. 

“ Yes, you are right, Lucy,” he said, “ Sarah 
is a brave little woman who will not fret herself to 
death over the worst, and who will get strong if she 
can." 

“ What do you call the worst ? ” asked Lucy. 

“I’ll tell you some other time—this is not a 
place for argument,” answered Reuben evasively; 
“ besides, I haven’t quite done with my news yet.— 
Sarah, do you remember that bad sovereign Tom 
asked you to change at the grocer’s for him ” 

“ Ah, yes 1 ” 

“Well, I have been to the grocer’s—I have 
staled the matter with lucidity and eloquence—I 
have appealed to the grocer’s feelings—I have made 
him sl^d tears over his own sugar—and he s.ays 
that rather than prosecute, after my gentlemanly ex¬ 
planation, he’ll see the authorities .at the—Ahem ! 
how very w.ann it is to-day, Lucy ! ” 

“ Mr. (liles docs not think that I tried to pass 
bad money, now?” cried Sarah. 

‘‘Not a bit of it. And .after my statement, 
Sar.ih, I went round to the police-station, and 
threatened everybody, from the Chancellor of the 
■Exchequer to the inspector on duty, with libel, if 
they did not take down their absurd bills about 
you. I told them that the grocer had discovered 
his mistake in making the charge—that he with¬ 
drew it—^that it was even a splendid sovereign, 
considering of what stuff it was composed—and the 
inspector made a handsome apology, and asked to 
shake hands with me.” 

“ 1 don’t sec the necessity for this gross exaggera¬ 
tion,” said Lucy severely. 

“ But 1 do. Why, Second-cousin Sar.ali’s laugh¬ 
ing—almost.—Aren’t you ?” ' 

“ I am very grateful for the troublg that you have 
taken,” said Sarah, “ and 1 feel very happy now.” 

“ Then I’ll leave you with those sensation^ to get 
strong upon.” 

Lucy followed him from the room. 

“ You are in high spirits to-day, Mr. Reuben,” 
she said, “ is there any reason for it ? ” 
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“ Only that I am at home again—that the Penny 
Trumpet is blowing itself into public favour, and 
knowing people say it’s my doing—that all’s well 
everywhere,” * 

“ Even there ? ” asked Lucy, indicating by a 
gesture the room which she had quitted. 

“ Yes, I hope so.” 

“ I think that she will die.” 

“ I’ll not believe it.” 

“It is best for her that she should, rather than 
face the cruel world again.” 

“ The world may change for her—we have helped 
to change it in our little way alre.ady,” said Reuben. 

“You have gone a strange way to work, at any 
rate.” 

“ Ah 1 you don’t admire my style, that is all.” 

“ You should keep your flippant style of narrative 
for the novel that you can’t sell.” 

“ Now, confound it, Lucy-” 

But Lucy had gone back into the room aftts that 
extremely ill-natured remark, without waiting for 
Reuben Culwick’s protest. 

Reuben went into his own apartment, and walked 
up and down with his hands in his pockets, and 
his hat on the back of his head. 

“ What an ill-tempered, aggravating, sharp- 
tongued, good-hearted Christian porcupine that 
woman is ! ’’ he muttered. “ For the novel that I 
can’t sell, indeed !—that is the unkindest cut of all. 
Something must be wrong down-stairs, or ‘Sarah 
has tired her too much, or Tots has been up 
to her larks whilst 1 have been away. Now, 
where’s my little fairy who brightens up this fire¬ 
work establishment, and never givc.s a disappointed 
man a hard word ? What have they done with 
Tots to-day, I wonder ? ” 

He went down-stairs, where was John Jennings 
up to his eyes in powder, and .coloured fire, and 
“ lengths,” the picture of a busy man. ’ 

“ Well, weren’t they glad to sec you ? ” exclaimed 
John, without leaving off his work. 

“ Glad to sec me—they have been laughing their 
heads off, espcci.ally Lucy. What is all this work ? 
—for Splud ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Hasn’t his benefit come off then ? ” 

“Oh, yes, with immense success. This is for 
a repetition ftte. The big devices and the fiery 
pigeon business were very much admired.” 

“ And you got your money?” . 

“What a m.nn you are, Mr. Reuben, to think 
about money!” said John, with a cracked little 
laugh ; “ I have some of it.” 

‘ Hotv much ? ” 

‘ He paid me seven pounds off the account, and 
he will settle for the lot presently. And that_^ re¬ 
minds me that I owe you- 

‘‘We’ll talk of that in a day or two,” said Reuben 
impatiently; “ where’s Tots ? ” 
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“ Tots—why, up-stairs.” 

“ I haven’t seen her.”' 

“ She doesn’t go into the back room, for fear of 
disturbing your cousin. But she plays in your 
apartments, and Lucy looks in, and makes sure 
that she is not up to mischief.” 

“ She is not in niy room,” said Reuben, turning 
somewhat pale at the mere possibility of a new 
trouble approaching him.' 

“ Perhaps she is in mine.” 

“ Go and see,” said Reuben peremptorily. 

‘‘ Certainly,” said John Jennings, “and I’ll bring 
her down with me. Keep an eye on the shop, 
please; and you’ll find some whiskey in the cup¬ 
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board, if you would like a little refreshment after 
your long journey.” 

Reuben did not answer. When John Jennings 
had gone, he, without any regard to the business 
intcicsts, took a turn round the back g.arden, then 
walked to the front of the house, and stood look¬ 
ing up and down the street with grave intentness. 
Presently John and his sister came out together, 
white and scared, and joined him on the pavement. 

“ She’s gone ! By Heaven, you have lost her! ” 
he exclaimed! 

“It’s—it’s very strange,” said John, “but we 
can’t find her anywhere.” 

EKU OF CHAPTER THB TWSNTY-SECONO* 


OUR PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

ITSWORTH is a middle- haughtily; “the litheness of an acrobat is not to 
class colony ; there is not be looked for in the father of a family whose busi- 
a householder here but j ness is of a sedentary nature. But when you are 
0.11113 his living and insures j my age, Mr. Bowes, 1 very much doubt whether 
his life. With the excep- i you will not measure considerably more round the 
tion of the clergyman and j waist than 1 do.’’ 

the doctor, we all go to j “ Oh, I did not intend to be personal,” he ex- 
London by train every | plained, “when I sTaiyou. I alluded to the whole 
morning, and return every colony of Aitsworth, of which you are a repre- 
cvening. Tradesmen ?— sentative member. The book-club, the whist-club. 
They have their shops a and the winter Shakespearian readings, all emanated 
or so off, in the town of | from you, and it is to you that 1 appeal for aid in 
Boulder. Labourers and mechanics ?—There .are j an attempt to modify the prevailing flabbiness, 
no cottages but ornate ones of six rooms within It worries me on Sunday to look down on such a 
our borders. collection of pasty faces ; I can see a sick head- 

For Aitsworth did not grow up in the old- ache in every tenth listener.” 
fashioned style ; it sprang into existence from the 
office of a Building Society. It seems quite a 
curious provision of Nature that landed proprietors 
should exceed their incomes, and have to part with jobbers ; others were comfortably off—solicitors, 
their estates in proportion as the well-to-do popula- secretaries, men in Government offices, who had 
tion expands. supplementary incomes of their own, or with their 

One year Aitsworth was the priv,ate park of a wives; others were poor clerks, living on salaries 
nobleman who had a horse likely to win the Derby ; of a hundred and fifty poimds a year, or so. But 
the next it was a conglomeration of mansions, j all were engaged in occupations offering little scope 
halls, priories, villas, lodges, and a church. No— for physical exercise, which should have been taken 
that is an exaggeration; the church was not built ! after office-hours, had there been any inducement 
till five years afterwards. The clergyman who has to do so, which there was not. 
it deserves it, for he found the money for its com- | No river ran near Aitsworth, so that boating, 
pletion. He is a good-looking and powerful young bathing, and fishing were denied us. The nearest 
man, and he believes in Kingsley to any extent, rifle-ranges being eight miles distant, the Volunteer 
Not consent with the burden of our spiritual in- movement touched us not. Some ot the richest of 
terests, he has taken our bodies in hand. us hunted occasionally in tHe winter; others got a 

One evening about a year ago he met me walking few days’ shooting ; and one or two made autumnal 
home from the station, and informed me that he excursions to Switzerland. But violent spasmodic 
hafi been thinking, and— exercise is of very doubtful benefit; it tries the con- 

You are very flabby,” he said. stitution like fasting for a number of hours 

■’’*nj*g(:gmur pardon,” I replied, perhaps a little and then devouring ravenously. And the great ma¬ 


in truth there was some reason for the clerical 
remarks. Some of the inhabitants of Aitsworth 
were wealthy men—merchants, bankers, stpek- 
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jority of Aitsworth inhabitants did not even take 
that 

It was early in May that Mr. Bowes drew my 
attention to the general flabl>iness of his flock, so 
that the immediate remedy was evidently cricket 
We had a gathering at the Tomnoddy Arms, and 
organised a cricket-club accordingly. The move¬ 
ment proved to be a popular one, the entire male 
Aitsworth population subscribing. 

A suitable field was obtained, a heavy roller in¬ 
vested in, and wickets were pitched vWthin the week. 

I had once been fairly expert at the g^me, and 
now discovered that my old cunning had not quite 
deserted, me. Indeed, 1 was astonished at my 
prowess, until I found out how very very bad all 
my playmates were. For this, however, they cared 
little at first, their attention being almost entirely 
directed to the more important matter of costume. 

I do hate this modern fuss about dress. In 
my young days we took off our coats, waistcoats, 
and neckties, and turned up our shirt-sleeves ; and 
when the sun was exceptionally powerful, we wore 
straw hats instead of the customary beavers. How¬ 
ever, I do not stem torrents, and raised no voice 
against white flannnels ; only when the discussion 
about colours came on, I stuck to green with a per¬ 
tinacity which helped considerably towards the final 
choice of that appropriate tint. I never gave my 
reason. 

Well, Mr. Bowes was right, and the cricket 
proved to be a good thing, with one 'mportant 
drawback—it upset all our meals. People dined at 
nine, till'the practice brought about a strike of 
cooks ; then they had an uncomfortable cold feed ' 
at that hour. And I had to fall in with the miser- j 
able custom; it seemed too absurd to take a pro¬ 
minent part in starting the cricket, and then devote | 
the only hours during which my sons (in the office, 
sir, both of them) oould play, to eating. I 

We improved with practice, and chose an eleven, 
and accepted a challenge from a neighbouring club. 
It was a one-day match, and, contrary to all expec¬ 
tation, we .made a drawn battle of it. Good that 
for beginners, was it not ? They went in first, you 
see, atid we never got them out. j 

When the cricket season was over, the Aits¬ 
worth Qub took to football, which was fought 
every Saturday. Of course, I only acted the part 
of spectator, which was sufficiently exciting, as the | 
Rugby rules were iq force, and I had sons in the 
fray. All Aitsworth, travelling daily by rail, is in- ' 
sured in the Accidental, which was punished that 
winter. After the third Saturday’ our doctor was ' 
so cheerful. | 

The spirit of athleticism spread. A neighbour¬ 
ing barn was rented and converted into a gymna¬ 
sium, and our young men spent the winter evenings 
in fencing, sparring, springing like monkeys about 
the parallel bars, and flying like squirrels on the 


trapeze. I went to see thetfl one evening, and their 
agility astonished me; I should never have be¬ 
lieved that there were so many youths in the parish 
who might have been brought up, with success, to 
the acrobatic business. 

Before January was out, we were consolidated 
into a regular society, called the Aitsworth Athletic 
Club, with funds, and a treasurer, and rules, a 
crest, and a motto. Colours we had already, as 1 
told you—green. The crest was a leg, courant; the 
motto (my own selection), Dum perspiro spero. 
For we poked our little bits of fun at one another 
sometimes, and indeed Montmorency, a clerk in 
the Treasury, carried his jests a little too far. He 
it was who proposed a Veterans’ Race when the 
Aitsworth Athletic Sports came off in the spring, 
and who guilefully inveigled me into entering for 
it. I boasted, in a weak moment of after-dinner 
expansion, that thirty years before it was my belief 
that I could have shown the way to the best of the 
younger Aitsworthians; which was an absurd tru¬ 
ism so far as those who were from a month to ten 
years old at the time mentioned were concerned : 
and then they fixed me. 

A Veterans’ Race, a quarter of a mile ; handicap. 
For .members of the Aitsworth Cricket Club, of 
forty years old and upwards. Men of forty to start 
at scratch ; one yard allowed for every year be¬ 
tween forty and fifty; two yards for every ye.ar 
between fifty and sixty; ten yards for every year 
over sixty. 

‘‘ By Jove ! ” said our sporting Aitsworthian, “ if 
one could only get an old boy of ninety who could 
doddle along at all, one might make a fortune ! 
With three hundred and thirty yards start in a 
quarter of a mile he could not lose.” 

“ Enter one a little older, and he might sit in his 
chair a yard past the winning post, and win without 
starting,” observed our mathematician. But our 
oldest entry was fifty-five, and the race was not 
spoiled in the way suggested. Though afterwards 
1 regretted the folly of having consented to make 
an exhibition of myself, I would not confess that by 
a withdrawal; but I utterly declined to go through 
the tom-foolery of training,-or to attire myself as 
the youths did. I positively blushed at the exhi¬ 
bition on that fine March Saturday afternoon, for 
there were many ladies present. 

But what were my feelings when the bell rang 
for the veterans, and we six old idiots came out of 
the tent! I myself and two others, indeed. Just 
wore our cricketing flannels,- but the other three 
had been cajoled into imitating their juniors. 

I was so ashamed of countenancing such an ex¬ 
hibition, that I derived no satisfaction from beating 
them, which I did. 

I also eventually recovered my brtath, which I 
despaired of for a long time. It was more than 
I deserved. Lewis Hough. 
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rLAME^ILI-WMINED PACES.’* 


the hallowed even, In the swart November, 

Dear to maidens lone. In the gloom of night. 

When the veil is riven • Wrought ’mid flame and ember 

And the future shown. Is the mystic rite. 

VoL. VIIL—Nbw Sbeibs. 
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CVer the household altar 
Rosy maidens bend, 

Hearts and voices falter, 
Hopes with fears contend. 

Orchard chestnuts shaken, 
Ripe and red of hue : 

Each of these has taken 
Two, and only two. 

“ Dark, be thou my lover.” 

“ Light, burn thou for me.” 

So sweet lips con over— 
Sweet as lips may be. 

Where the flames arc glowing 
With a merry blaze. 

There the twain Itcstowing, 

At their fate they gaze. 

Flame-illumincd faces. 
Love-delighted eyes— 

Eagerly each traces 
What the rite implies. 


If the nuts lie shining 
Calmly side by side. 

Each to each inclining, 

Joy may well betide. 

But if, hotly rending. 

Each from each should start, 
Il.irsh will be love’s ending— 

Heart will spurn at heart. 

And if, in their watching. 

Either chestnut burn. 

At the portent snatching, 

Much the maidens learn. ' 

As the flame burns bluely. 

Or with whiteness shines. 

Is denoted truly 
Whither love inclines. 

Cupid augur turning. 

Thus reveals to-night 
Fate in chestnut burning. 

Fortunes tr.accd in light. 

W. S.tWYER. 


BACK TO HONESTY. 

IIY WILLIAM 0ILHE1S.T. 

N that favourite suburban lo- qucntly, and it was in consequence oftener to let, 
cality, Streatham, stands few persons being willing to give some three hundred 
a large, old-fashioned red- pounds a year for a house of old-fashioned appear- 
brick mansion, formerly in- ance, and with but little pleasurc-gi'ound. 
habited by Francis, Duke of On the dejiarture of the last tenant tlie house 
Bedford, and afterw.ards by remained empty for some time, till at length a 
his auditor the well-known report spread abroad that the owners had found 
Mr. Macnamara. Since that another; and great curiosity arose among the in¬ 
time it has been tenanted by habitants in the vicinity as to who it might be. 
many different individuals, Considerable interest also was elicited among the 
all of whom, judging from ! different tr.adcsmcn in the neighbourhood, and great 
the appointments and con- | anxiety existed among them to know who the 
venienccs to be found in the fortunate individuals would be who were to be 
house, each bearing with it a certain date, must favoured with the forthcoming orders of the new 
have been persons of fortune. 'I'he house, though tcn.mt. A rumour, however, suddenly spread 
somewhat of a style no longer adapted for the abroad, which, if it did not damp the highest hopes 
dwelling of a person of fortune in a loc.ality of of the tnadesmen, created great consternation in the 
the kind, carries with it a certain stamp of ancient minds of the other inhabitants—it was stated that 
grandeur, which invests it in the mind of the the house had been taken by the Discharged 
beholder with considerable interest. It is situated Prisoners’ Aid Society, as an asylum in which 
on the declivity of the hill on which Streatham is female prisoners were to pass the nine months’ pro- 
built, and is separated from the church and grave- bation between quitting their prisons, and being 
yard by the high-road leading to Tooting. liberated on a ticket-of-lcave. On inquiries being 

During the last thirty or forty ycqrs, this formerly made the rumour was found to be correct. A mcct- 
niral and somewhat secluded parish of Streatham ing was held by the residents in the neighbourhood, 
has greatly changed in appearance, as well as for the purpose of consulting what steps should be 
increased in population. Many hundred private taken to oppose the threatened residence of such 
houses have lately been built in it, and several of disreputable characters in so respectable a locality 
them mansions of considerable pretensions. As .as Streatham. The result of the meeting was that 
these last increased in number, the ten.ants of the a memorial, signed by all the inhabitants in the 
antiquated Russell House changed the more fre- I neighbourhood, was forwarded to the Society, re- 
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questing them to alter their decision, and to choose 
some other locality. With the wish to oblige the re- 
quisitionists, researches were made by the Society for 
some other building adapted for the purpose ; but 
as none could be found, it was definitively decided 
they would carry out their previous determina¬ 
tion. The house was then thoroughly arranged, 
and made suitable for its new occupants ; and forty 
female prisoners, from Woking and Fulham, were 
located in it. 

Having heard the circumstance much deplored 
by some of the inltabitants of .Streatham, who 
aijpc.ired to feel the uses to which Russell House 
had been put almost in the light of a personal 
alfront, I determined to visit it myself, and judge 
from ocular inspection whether any annoyance 
was re.ally created, or any danger to be apprehended 
to the cpiiet and respcct.ability of the neighbourhood, 
by the residence of so many indifferent characters 
in it. My first step was to apply at the central office 
of the Society, at Charing Cross, for permission to 
view Russell House. My apiilication w.as not only 
immediately granted, but .i letter of introduction 
was given me, to be presented to hliss Martin, the 
lady superintendent, asking her to afford me all the 
information I might require. 

On .arriving at Russell House, I must .admit I 
was somewhat surprised at its appe.arancc, tis not 
one attribute about it could have led the kecnest- 
cyed passer-by to imagine it was inhabited by any 
other than a private family of fortune. The house 
and grounds are surrounded by a w.ill some ten 
feet high, and the approach to the front door was 
by a well-kept gravel ro.ad. Moreover, there was 
not a bar to the windows, nor any appearance 
whatever tending to prove that so many women 
who had lately been under pen.d servitude were at 
the time residing in it. Even the front door was 
of glass, through which were to be seen the pic¬ 
turesque though somewhat limited grounds in the 
rear of the house. In a few minutes the door was 
opened by a respectable-looking woman in the dress 
of a female servant. The only feature to be seen 
.about her, different to ordinary housein.iids. was 
that she brought with her a large key to unlock the 
door. But this prison-like feature was .again neu¬ 
tralised by her leaving the key in the lock .after 1 
had entered. 

Having sent up my letter of introduction to Miss 
Martin, I was invited to take a scat in a large, 
neatly furnished room, in which nothing was visible 
different from what may be observed in any ordinary 
dining-room, with the exception of some forty or fifty 
Bibles on a side table. After remaining here a short 
time, I was ushered up into a handsomely furnished 
apartment, where I found Miss Martin, with the 
letter in her hand, explaining the object of my visit. 
She assured me that any information she could give 
was perfectly at my service, and that any questions 
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I wished to ask she would readily answer. To one 
of my inquiries she told me that after the prisoners 
had conducted themselves to the satisfaction of the 
governor of the prison and other authorities, two 
years before the expiration of their sentence they 
arc allowed to leave the prison, and reside first for 
nine months either at Russell House, the Eagle 
House, Hammersmith, or other institutions of the 
kind, where, if they have conducted themselves in a 
becoming manner, they arc liberated on a ticket- 
of-lcave; the authorities of the asylum, and other in¬ 
fluential persons connected with it, taking on them¬ 
selves the onus of providing them with situations. 

I now asked Miss Martin for what crimes the 
prisoners at present under her charge had been 
sentenced. .She told me that a few were for infanti¬ 
cide, but the greater portion of them were for 
robbery, many of them with violence, from the 
person. The punishments for these offences 
generally averaged from five to ten years. She 
told me, further, that of the forty women she had 
then with her, the lowest sentence had been five 
years. When a prisoner arrived from the prisons 
there was sent with her a paper stating her agt, place 
of birth, religion, crime of which she had been ac¬ 
cused, and the duration of her sentence. That no 
imposition might be practised as to her identity, 
not only was her photograph sent, but a full descrip¬ 
tion of her height, colour of hair and eyes, scars, 
and—what is frequently common .among those of 
the lower orders—tattoo marks. Noticing that in 
the tattoo marks were frequently initials of names, 
I inquired of Miss Martin whether they were not 
those of men. She told me they were, and that as 
a rule, although the wom.an might have committed 
violent and even brutal assaults, under drink or 
other motives, it was difficult to find one who. in 
the commission of an act of dishonesty, either by 
larceny or open robbery, had not been instigated to 
the deed by some man. On inquiring whether any 
domestic servants were among those who had been 
committed for an act of dishonesty, she told me 
very few indeed, that such cases were extremely 
rare. Not only did she speak from her experience 
at Russell House, but when residing with her 
mother, who had been lady supciintendent of-the 
celebrated Female Prison at Brixton, they had 
alw.ays noticed the same thing; and in thpse com¬ 
paratively few cases which came before them, on 
inquiring into the circumstances, it was generally 
found the prisoner had been the dupe of some 
man. 

Miss Martin’s reply powerfully brought to my 
mind the remarks m<adc to me by a superintendent 
of police on the same subject. “ We hear,” s.aid 
he, “ a great deal spoken about honour among our 
merchants, and the general integrity of other classes, 
but from my own experience I have come to the 
conclusion that the most honest community in 
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England, without any exception, is that of female 
domestic servants. ‘ And this, too, is the more sin¬ 
gular as an immense amount of valuable property 
is placed in their power, and that of a kind which 
offers the greatest temptation to the female mind, in 
the shape of personal adornments, jewellery, and 
objects of a similar description, frequently to an 
enormous value.. Yet how rarely do we find any 
case of dishonesty among them; and, indeed, I 
never met with one offence of the kind where the 
theft had not been committed by the orders or 
under the instigation of a lover.” 

To return to Miss Martin. I inquired in what 
manner the prisoners were cmplmed during'the 
time of their probation in RusseU House. She 
told me th.at all the work of the house was done by 
them, as well as cooking, and making their own 
clothes. They were also cmi)Ioycd on such labour 
as might be profitable to the est.iblishment, reducing 

• to a cerUin, though perhaps limited, degree their 
own expense, the allowance from Government being 

1 far from sufficient. 

“ But you will have a belter idea,” she continued, 
“ of the working of the establishment if you come 
round with me. You will then see that, quiet and 
orderly as the place looks, and w'ith little appear¬ 
ance of movement about it, a very considerable 
amount of labour is performed here.” 

1 asked Miss Marlin of what sort it might be, 
and she told me that it was p.artly needle-work, but 
far more laundry-work. Many families in the 
neighbourhood and other places entrusted them 
with their linen for.thal purpo.se. 

‘‘ Are you not afraid that sometimes portions of 
it might be missing ? ” I inquired. 

“ Never,” waS her reply. ‘‘ One of the first prin- 
- ciplcs on which I act is to tell the women when 
they arrive that I place implicit confidence in them, 
and that they in return must consider it a point of 
honour not to deceive me. To such a degree do I 
carry this out, that I keep nothing under lock and 
key, with the exception of wine and money. Even 
my own clothes are kept in unlocked drawers ; and 
yet, during the whole time I have been in this 
house, 1 have lost nothing whatever. It would, of 
course, be unfair to place temptation of money or 

• drink in their way, as the old habits of thought 
■might come over them, and they might yield to it. 
■But even here, pcrh.aps, I do them an injustice, as 
the following little anecdote will show ;— 

‘•One afternoon, on making up iny accounts, I 
found 1 was a half-sovereign short. At first 1 
thought Lmust have made some mistake, and not 
set down all my expenditure. I went over the list 
again and again—still there was the same de¬ 
ficiency. You may imagine the circumstance 
caused me great annoyance, as 1 had not the most 
remote idea whom to accuse. Of the forty women 
residing in the house, some thirty-five had been 


sentenced to at least five years’ penal servitude for 
theft, and yet I had conscientiously believed them 
all to be reformed; indeed, I had frequently no¬ 
ticed that the most severe affront 1 could offer to 
any one of them was to api>car to doubt her honesty, 
and 1 felt alarmed to mention the subject to any of 
the women, last she should imagine I suspected 
her. At last, having in vain attempted to find out 
the manner m which I had lost my half-sovereign, 
I gave it up in despair, and remained low-spirited 
and annoyod all the afternoon. 

“ In the evening one of the women came into my 
room, ami closing the door after her, said to me in 
a low tone of voice, as if fearing to be overheard, 

• Oh, ma’.im, I beg your pardon, but I wanted 
to speak to you. This morning 1 found on the 
gravel walk lialf-a-sovcreign. As I didn’t know 
who it belonged to, and as it had been lost, I 
thought if I kvjjt it, it wouldn’t be a theft; but I’ve 
felt miserable about it the whole of the day, and 
can stand it no longer, so there it is,’ and she 
placed the money on the table. 

“It would be difficult to explain,’’continued Miss 
Martin, “ how great a weight of anxiety was taken 
off my mind by this circumstance, not only as it 
relieved me of the danger of suspecting some 
innocent per.son, but proved as well that perfect 
confidence might be placed in these women, after 
they have been subjected to a course of prison 
discipline.” 

Miss Martin now conducted me into the stables, 
which had been lilted up as a laundry, and in whicli 
were several women at work. We then went into 
the garden, where there vverc one or two groups, eacli 
containing eight or ten women, all in the dress of 
respectable maid-servants, sitting on the lawn ply¬ 
ing their needles rapidly, and conversing amicably 
together the while. There was no attribute about 
them differing from ordinary respectable women of 
their class, and many of them had a positively 
amiable cast of countenance, while all were scru¬ 
pulously neat and clean in their persons. I asked 
Miss M.ntin if they ever wore the prison dress in 
the house. She told me they did not, and men¬ 
tioned a fact connected with the subject which 
tended f.ir to prove the effect of dress on the female 
mind. When they first arrive the women have 
generally a downcast, depressed expression of coun¬ 
tenance. They are docile, certainly, in their be¬ 
haviour, but their docility seems rather the effect 
of discipline than of natural good conduct. 

“As soon as possible,” continued Miss Martin, 

“ I purchase for them good print dresses, such as 
are ordinarily worn by servants, and these are cut 
out by the matron, and made by the women them¬ 
selves. The effect of these dresses on their beha¬ 
viour is very singular. The downcast expression 
immediately vanishes, and they become cheerful, 
obliging, civil, and respectful in their demeanour.” 
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I inquired of Miss Martin what police-force she 
had to maintain order among them. 

“ Police-force ?” she said. “ None whatever. I 
h.ave merely a matron with me, who superintends 
the whole of the operations of the establishmcBt, 
and beyond that I have no need for police.” 

“But do they not frequently escape?”! aslced. 
“ True, there is a good wall surrounding the liouse 
and grounds, but not so high that any determined 
woman might not climb over it if she wished.” 

“Of that,” said Miss Martin, “there is no fe.ar. 
In the first place, most of them would not know 
where to go to ; but their greatest s.afeguard is the 
knowledge that as soon as their probation time is 
out, they will be found respectable employment. 
Bad as their behaviour has hitherto been, 1 believe 
there is not one among them who would not now 
strive to maintain an honourable reputation lather 
than return to her old habits.” 

“ What do they do on leaving your establish¬ 
ment?” I inquired. 

“They generally enter domestic service,” Miss 
Martin replied. 

“ But surely,” I remarked, “you cannot get these 
women without characters into private f.imilies?” 

“indeed 1 can,” she replied. “ But, understand 
me, this is not done solely through my own recom¬ 
mendation. There arc several ladies of fortune and 
position (whose names, however, it would be indis¬ 
creet to mention) who silently take gieat interest 
in these poor women, and much as they hold in 
horror the crimes they have committed, they arc 
))erfectly willing to take them by the hand, and 
find them icspectable employment. -Again, Govern¬ 
ment behaves to me with great eonsideration on j 
that point. If, at tlie expiration of their probation, 
no situation h.is been found for them, they arc per¬ 
mitted to rein.iin here three months longer. .Some 
are, of course, more easily disposed of than others, i 
Women from twenty to thirty-live years of age, and 
who are handy, have but little diffirulty in finding 
employment, while with the older ones it is not so 


ing Miss Martin how the women conducted them¬ 
selves in their situations. 

“ Generally speaking, uncxceptionably,” she re¬ 
plied ; “ at least, up to the present, I have not had 
one single complaint made to me of the behaviour 
of any of those for whom I have found situations. 
Some few have left those provided for them, but 
it has invariably been to better themselves.” 

I inquired whether the women, as a rule, had any 
education, or if they were of a low type of intelli¬ 
gence. 

“ Ignorance,” icplicd Miss M.artin, “ at the time 
they were committed is very common among them ; 
or rather, perhaps, I should better explain myself 
by saying that they were generally intelligent, but 
had received no education. A low type ol intelli¬ 
gence is comparatively rare among them. At the 
present time there are none of the women who can¬ 
not read and write, and some of them fluently ; but 
.all this has been taught in prison. Domestic service 
is not the only occupation we find for them. Many 
of them obtain places in laundries, the technical 
training they have received in prison, as well as 
here, having well adapted them for it. Again, 
some of them emigrate. We have an agency in 
New York that has taken off a considerable num¬ 
ber of them, and in America they do well, and are 
.veil paid for their labours.” . 

We now entered the house, all of which I 
horoughly inspected. Moie perfect cleanliness 
! and good order it would be impossible to find in 
j any gentleman’s mansion. Kverything was scru- 
p.dously clean, and I make use ol the word “every¬ 
thing ” advisedly, as 1 inspected the whole of the 
establishment, from the kitchens to the sleeping 
apartim-nts of the women. ' 

Altogether, Russell House m.ay be considered as 
a model est.ibhshment of the kind, not only gratify¬ 
ing to examine, but pleasing to reflect on. It is 
interesting both to the (isychologist and the philan- 
thro|>ist. To the former it shows the extraordinary 
change which may be wrought on the human mind. 


easy. I am happy, however, to say that up to the 
present time I have been able to find cm|sloyment 
lor all by the time their prob.ation h.ad expired.” | 

“ But in what description of families do they get 
situations ? ” I asked. I 

“ It is found safest,” Miss Martin replied, “ on ^ 
their first entrance again into the world, to find [ 
them employment as maids of all work. In every' • 
case 1 should mention that a candid description of j 
the previous history of the woman is given to the i 
l.tdy who employs her, and in no case that has 
t onie under my notice has the lady' who took I 
the servant into her house ever bctr.iyed the 
siicret.” 

I ihougflit the common idea, that a woman can¬ 
not keep a secret, must certainly be a false one ; 
but I said nothing, and contented myself by ask-' 


even in its worst and most degraded aspect. 
Strict discipline at the commencement, bringing 
with it a mode of life of excessive regularity ; and 
the mind, thereon, further instructed by the teach¬ 
ing of the prison chaplain, will at last ch.ange the 
woman from a moral degradation scarcely less than 
that of a wild animal, to .i good and useful member 
of the community. Again, another point is well 
worthy the consideration of the psychologist—the 
power one human being can exercise over the mind 
of another. In Russell House Miss Martin rules 
with perfect control over some forty women, not one 
of whom h.ul been sentenced to less than five, and 
many to ten ye.xrs’ penal servitude, and this without 
the slightest use of severity or despotic mannerism. 
With abundant intelligence in her countenance, 
though without the slightest admixture of the strong. 
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minded element, she reigns here without harshness, 
as supreme as the captain of a man-of-war over his 
crew. 

It may, perhaps, be urged that she has the power, 
sliould she complain and her complaint be admitted 
just, to send back the disobedient to two years’ 
penal servitude, ycl^not in a single case has she ever 
had occasion to hold out even a threat of the kind. 


To the philanthropist the establishment is also 
worthy of support and admiration. It is an excel- 
It'iU proof of how much good may be performed in 
a quiet unostentatious manner, and how many a 
being who otherwise might have been lost is, 
through its ageney, restored not only to respect¬ 
ability in this life, but with a bright prospect of 
eternal happiness in the ne.xt. 


THAT BOY’S AUVENTURF.S. 

A TALE FOR THE CHtLnitER, 


CHATTER THE FOURTH. 

TELLSCOriC. 

“ Gazette Jiggers as re;ir-adniir.al of the fleet at 
once,” said the captain. 

Hoorah 1 ” shouted the crew. 

Then the parachute came back, bringing the 
first gasman’s assistant more dead than alive. 

“ Where’s .Surgeon Sawbones ?” 

“At the post of duty,” s.aid Sawbones, standing 
with a smile on his countenance, and a cask of 
castor-oil on his head. 

He was a lunatic in large practice. 

“ Examine the patient.” 

“ No necessity. I can see what’s the m.attrr with 
him at once. I haven’t been plucked twice for 
nothing.” 

“ Well?” 

“ He is suffering from ‘jugged air.’ A bad case. 
There’s also a good deal of wind on the stom.ach.” 

“ The cure ?” 

“Plenty of red-currant jelly, and a spoonful of 
ginger.” 

“ Gas ahe.ad !” cried the captain, and dived into 
his cabin, exhausted with excitement. 

Meantime Bob and his failings were quite for¬ 
gotten. Now Bob had taken a decided fancy to 
the first mate, he had such a kind face and pleasant 
manner. But he did not dare to go near him, or to 
speak to him, in case he should be recognised, and 
t.ikcn prisoner again. So he wriggled off amid the 
crowd of passengers to the other end of the car, and 
creeping under a coil of rope, went sound asleep 
for several hours. When he woke the sun was still 
bright, as it had been when he went to sleep. 
Indeed, there did not seem to have been any night 
at all. 

He saw two air-boys leaning over the side of the 
car, with long lines in their hands. 

“ 1 say, what arc you doing ? ” said Bob. 

“ Birding.” 

“Birding—what’s that? ” 

“ Well, where was you ri^ ? Did you never hear 
of fishing ?” 

“ Certainly,” replied Bob. “ I’ve caught a snig 
myself.” 


“Well, then, we're birding." 

“ What do you c.Uch ” said Bob. 

“ Oil, anything. Tomtits, skylarks, cock phea¬ 
sants, jack snijie, and jenny wrens chiefly. But Fi 
here hooked an c.rgle last week on the passage out.” 

“ Who’s Fi ?” inqiiiied Bob. 

“ I am Fi,” replied a S2)rightly air-boy, pulling 
his line as if he had a bite. “ I am Fi, my hearty. 
1 am one of four—Fc, Fi, Fo, Fum —and by Diana 
I’ve got him this time !” 

So saying he pulled up his line rapidly, and 
landed a bnice of partridges ilapjiing and flounder¬ 
ing on the deck. 

‘■Two, Fi!” cried his comrade. Oh, Fi! ” 

‘‘ Isn’t it jolly ?” said Fi, clapping his hands with 
joy ; “ one on each hook, only f.mcy !” 

“ What’s your bait ?" .s.iid Ilob. 

“• Oh, seeds usually,” replied f'l, “hut 1 had hre.ad 
sauce on when 1 caught the partridges.” 

“ ]\fy luisoner 1 ’’ said a dcciJ voice in Bob’s e.ir. 

At the same time he felt a heavy hand on his 
shoulder, and looking round saw his old enemy the 
ticket collector. 

“Where’s them three-farthings?” 

‘‘ You know 1 have none,” said Bob pathetic.ally. 

“ Then why ain’t you in chains ? Come into 
chains—come into chains. A very dangerous 
character. Come into chains. The capt’n’s asleep. 
Come to the first mate.” 

Then poor little Bob was dragged the entire 
length of the A/ry licHe, feeling very miserable, for 
lie liad hoped the air-boys would have allowed him 
to bird. However, wiien he saw the kind face of 
the first mate, he plucked tq) courage once more. 

“ What’s this ? ” said the first mate ; “ you 
.again ?” 

“ If you please, sir,” said Bob very humbly, “ I’ve 
only been asleep. I’m very sorry not to have any 
money, but if you will trust me till we get back 
again, my jia will pay you ten times over.” 

“ Well, my lad, I'll speak to the capt’n about you 
when he wakes. He’ll he returning to Earth again. 
I shan’t. When we roach Moon, and the b’lloon’s 
paid off. I’ve a fine appointment ready in the P. 
and L. Company.” 
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“ What’s the P. and L. Company ?” inquired 
Cob. 

“ The Planetary and Lunar line of mails,” said 
the first mate. 

“ Oh ! ” said Bob, and then he stared very hard 
at the telescope. 

‘•Would you like to have a peep?” he said 
Lindly. 

*■ Please,” said Bob. 

So Bob had several peeps, and he saw the world 
he had left about twenty-four hours ago. They had 
been going very fast, and were now about eighty 
lliousand miles off, and had made about a third of 
their journey to the moon. The earth looked like 
a large ball, suspended in space, constantly dimin¬ 
ishing in si.!c. 

'• Co you sec a black line all round the middle ? ” 
saiil the first mate. 

“ Yes,” answered Boo. 

“Well, that’s the ’qu.Uor. Now can you make 
out a number of lines crossing each other all over 
it ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Bob. 

“ Well, them's the latitude and longitude. Now 
do you see another twisting about like a cel ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Bob. 

“ Well, that’s the ’eliptic.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Bob. 

“ Oh, never mind tli.it.’’ said the first mate good- 
mimouredly. “ Do ) ou see a biggish blue patch to 
the left ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“That’s the ’Tlantic Ocean. Straight below, and 
a bit to right, Africa. Little bit o’ blue above th.at, 
Aled’trainian. Curious-shaped patch o’ brown still 
higher, Europe.” 

• “And wluat’s that tiny dot on the b.all, a little 
higher still ?" said Bob. 

“ Oh, that's probably England,” said the first 
imate. “ But bless you, it’s not a clear day to-day, 
and I’ve not got my strongest telescope, or I could 
show you something. Why, once when I was on 
■car a merchant b’lloon, we was trading in puppy- 
dogs between Sirius and Earth, and the c.apt’n he 
had two very large telescopes on deck, pretty close 
together, only just room for his nose between ’em. 
He had ’em fixed on rests on deck, and t’other ends 
(where the things you’re going to see comes in at) 
he put about a yard apart. Then he goes and 
looks through one telescope with one eye, and 
t’other with t’other. There he slicks for half an 
hour, and never speaks. But at the cud of that 
identical time he takes his eyes away, and claps his 
hand on his leg. 

“ ‘ Well,’ he says, ‘ that’s dreadful curious.’ 

‘ What have you seen ? ’ I s.ays. 

“‘Seen!’ says he, ‘why, Pvc seen one thing 
with one eye, and something else with t’other, and 
they seems to have met at the back of my head.’ 
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“ So of course we was all curiosity, and begged 
him to go on. 

‘“I’ll go on,’he said, ‘but it’s dre.adful curious. 
I saw the Indian mutiny with my right eye, and an 
c.xpedition in search of .Sir John Franklin with my 
left.’ 

CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 

•HIE S'lOllM AT AIR. 

BoiJ made great friends with the first mate. 

“ I must leave you for a bit,” he said, “ for I’ve 
my duties to attend to ; but you can amuse yourself 
with the glass, 1 guess.” 

“ Oh, yes,” .said Bob ; and he did amuse himself 
for hours. 

But what not only amused, but also puzzled Bob 
very much, was that the blue patch which the first 
mate called the ’Tlantic, and which was certainly 
at first to the left, was now as certainly to the right, 
while in about the same place where the blue 
patch had been, there was a large brown patch, 
narrow in the middle, and broad at the top and 
bottom. 

“ Go to bed,’’ said the first mate when he came 
back, “ you look quite tired.” 

“ Please, sir,” said Bob, “ I’ve had a good sleep. 
Besides, it’s not night yet.” 

‘‘ N ot what ? Oh, 1 forgot. You’re a little earth¬ 
worm—eh ? Been accustomed to the spinning 
trade—eh 

“ What do you mean ? ” inquired Bob. 

“ I mean you’ve been in the habit of turning 
round on your own axle-tree at the rate of no end 
of a number of miles a minute—eh?” 

“ The earth revolves on its own axis once in 
twenty-four hours,” said Bob, quoting Miss Sticks. 

‘‘Exactly. Now we’ve no revolving up here, so 
there’s no night. It’s all day. I’ll be bound that 
blue patch is to the right by this time, and 
Merriky’s up. Soon you’ll see ’nothcr blue patch 
—that’ll be P’cific. Go to bed, and when you wake 
I’ll show you Chiney and ’Stralia.” 

So Bob went to bed, and dreamed of Tcrtia and 
tarts. 

But he did not sleep very long. About a couple 
of hours after he had gone to bed, he was aroused 
by ,a terrible noise on deck, lie sat up and 
listened. The dappqr little captain was shouting 
at the top of his voice, the aimen vvere ntnning to 
and fro, m.aking a great disturbance among the 
ropes, and the balloon was pitching so much as 
almost to make Bob feel a little air-sick. 

To jump out of bed, put on his knickerbockers, 
and rush on deck, was to Bob the work of about 
ten minutes, for he was not quick in his move¬ 
ments. 

Then he found they had been overtaken by a 
fearful storm. It was blowing a gale, and every 
other minute heavy waves of wind came beating 
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over the car, sweeping everything before them. 
Already the captain had ordered them to lower the 
gas, and take in a reef of the balloon; but it soon 
became evident that a vigorous effort with the air- 
pumps could alone save them. Already three 
common airmen had been dashed overcar by the 
violence of the wind, and although the captain was 
a humane man, he was obliged to leave them to 
petish, as no parachute could possibly live in such 
an air. Presently Bob saw the chief gasman come 
on deck, and touching his cap to the captain, 
report that the heavy winds had blown the fires 
out, and therefore they could get no gas—that they 
hai,l only a few of Byrant and May’s matches with¬ 
out the box, which had blown overcar, and there¬ 
fore they could get no light—that the men were 
already up to their waists in air, and it was getting 
deeper every minute, and that they waited orders. 

“ Die at your posts ! ” roared the captain. 

The man touched his hat and retired. 

Bob was too excited to be frightened. He 
crouched into a safe place, and watched the 
captain’s brave determined face with intense 
interest. What a terrible position! Three hun¬ 
dred people on car, and the balloon becoming every 
minute more and more disabled. The storm did 
not appear to abate in the slightest degree ; indeed, 
if anything, it rather inereased in fury, and at last 
things began to look very bad indeed, and the 
captain called the passengers and crew together in 
the grand saloon, and told them that in his opinion 
U was all up. 

“ You may try and escape,” he said, addressing 
the first male, » if you like, but I' doubt if the 
parachute Will carry you in this air.” 

However, the first mate seemed to think he 
would try. So he and a few moie lowered the 
parachute, and having put in provisions for five 
days, asked the captain to give them their bearings. 
The balloon had been driven out of her course by 
the storm, and he advised them, if the parachute 
kept all right, to run for the rici.ides. 

“You may possibly come across one of the 
Fixed Star Company’s Ai dipper-built, copper- 
bottomed balloons ; and if so, they’ll pick you up. 
Good-bye.” 

“ Room for one more,” said the first mate, looking 
round the deck ; but no one would go; and it 
certainly did look very dangerous to jump off the 
side of the balloon into that little bit of a parachute 
tossing about in the stormy air. He was therefore 
just going alone, for there was no time to spare, 
when his eye caught sight of Bob still crouching in 
the corner. “ Come along, my boy,” h6 said. 

So Bob went with the first mate, and they jumped 
off together hand in hand from the car of the 
balloon, which was rolling fearfully, into the car 
of the parachute below. The captain waved his 
hand with an heroic smile on his face.' 1 


The gasmen were still toiling at the air-pumps. 
The passengers were huddled into one comer, a 
terrified, helpless herd-^at least, most of them, but 
there were exceptions. Two or three tried to help 
the gasmen ; two or three stood by the captain, as 
though he wanted protection from the elements •, 
one walked the deck with his portmanteau in his 
hand, and his travelling-cap exchanged for a more 
civilised hat Nobody ever found out where he 
expected to land. Another amused himself with 
blowing up tJic cook’s assistant because the greens 
were underdone the last time they had pork. 
Another was hunting everywhere for his toothpick. 

The parachute was soon blown away from the 
balloon. In about two minutes after Bob and the 
first mate had jumped from the rolling car, the silk 
of the balloon gave a tremendous split, the gas 
ru.shed out with a noise like thunder, and the un- 
fortuilate A//y Belle turned head over heels. 

The last thing Bob saw was three hundred 
people holding their noses (for the smell was 
atrocious), and gradually sinking out of sight. 

The parachute got on better than they expected. 

After a while the storm bcg.in to subside, and the 
prospect of safety seemed a little fairer. The first 
mate looked as if he wanted to address his com¬ 
rades, so they all tried to look as if they were 
anxious to hear him. 

“ Wcaicseven,”,he cried—“ there’s Rear-Admiral 
Jiggers, Surgeon Sawbones, Fi, Bob, and me, 
besides you two common airmen. \Ve have food 
for five days.” 

“ And seven times five is thirty-five,” added 
Sawbones, the lunatic in large practice. 

“And thirty-five pence is two and tenpence,” 
said Fi, determined to relieve his feelings by doing 
something, even his especial hatred, arithmetic. 

“ Wrong ! ” said Sawbones sternly—“ wrong, lad. 
I haven’t sat with my legs under my own pence- 
table all these years for nothing.” 

“Well, at all events, there is plenty-to last us 
several days, if there were only any shops.” 

But there were no shops,’and the five days’ pro¬ 
visions soon ran out. The furious storm was suc¬ 
ceeded by an absolute calm. Of course they could 
sec the moon, but there was no wind to carry them 
to it. No balloons were in sight, and they had no 
idea where they were drifting to. The sun was 
hot, and they were faint with hunger and thirst. 

After a month they killed and ate the first air¬ 
man. Surgeon Sawbones’ feelings were so over¬ 
come that he wept bitterly for twenty-four hours, 
and the tears forming a little pool at the bottom of 
the parachute car, they were supplied with water 
for nearly a fortnight. 

At the end of that time he rose and said sob- 
bingly— 

“ I beheg to move an amendment." 


SND or CHAITER THE FlfTH. 
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SECOND-COUSIN SARAH. 

BY P. W. BOBINSON, 

author of “ANNE JUDGE, SPINSTER,” “LITTLE KATE KIRBY,” ETC. ETC. 

CHAPTER THE TWENTY-THIRD. daughter, friend, companion, would never .Tg.iin be 

AN UNEXPECTED VISITOR. Sunshine to his home. He did not betray his 

Reuben Culwick did not wait to hear any more, thoughts ; he went on with his search ; he expressed 
but ran at his utmost speed to the end of the street, a confidence in her discovery that he did not realise. 



A CUSTOMlSUl" 


in the hope of overt.aking the little feet that he He “ billed ” every dead wall in Camberwell with 
thought might have strayed in the direction of the his “ Rewards,” he gave all the information that 
market-gardens where he had been accustomed to ; he had to impart to the police, he attended at the 
take her. But there was no sign of his adopted ! police-court to state her case before a magistrate, 
girl, and we may say at once that Reuben never and to get the facts into the newspapers, but Tots 
saw her in Hope Street again. As suddenly as returned not, and every effort was in vain. One or 
she had crossed his life, bettering and brightening two scraps of information, real or false, came to the 
it as by a strange influence for good, so suddenly front to bewilder him, but there was no real clue 
did she pass away, leaving not a trace behind by obtained. A woman in the street had seen a wcll- 
■which to follow her. dressed gentleman stooping and talking to a little 

When he came back to Hope Lodge, baffled and golden-haired child in the Camberwell Road, and 
heart-sick, when to all the inquiries which ho made on her asking what was the matter, she remembered 
there was only one answer returned that no one the gentleman saying that the little girl had strayed 
had seen poor Tots, the stern consciousness came from home, but that he was going to take her back 
to him that he had lost her—that the little again, as the child had told him where she lived ; 
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))iit whether tin's was Tots or not it was impossible 
to prove, and the woman begged so hard for re¬ 
muneration for coming to Hope Lodge, that Reuben 
believed she had invented the story. 

In three weeks’ time Reuben Culwick had learned 
to despair. He did not know how much he had 
loved the child till the house was destitute of her 
presence, and the little chair stood empty in the 
corner, and he could only look at it through his 
tears. Sometimes he wished that she had died, and 
that he had seen her buried, rather than have lost 
her thus, and be loft to wonder where she was, 
and in whose hands. He became a grave man, 
who did not care for intrusion on his thoughts, 'and 
who resented it with bitterness. He sat in his 
room and brooded on the mystery ; he left his 
desk unopened for days together ; he tried to read, 
and failed, and when a strange stroke of good- 
luck— in its little way—came to him, he took it 
grimly as a man whose spirits misfortune h.ad 
crushed out. The novel which had drifted into 
many hands had found a patron at last, and 
the sum of twenty-five pounds was offered for it, 
the ]>ublishcr taking on himself all risk. It was 
not a large sum, but it was more than Rouben had 
calculated upon, possibly more than he had been in 
possession of since his quarrel with his father, 
more than of late days he had thought the book 
worth. He accepted the terms, and pocketed his 
money, which did not make his heart lighter ; 
he had r.ather have seen Tots back than bis first 
novel in all the glory of paper and print, and that 
is sttying an immense deal for this young man’s 
love for the child. 

Three weeks had passed, we repeat, and they 
were like three years to Reuben Culwick. His 
second - cousin was getting well then, although 
coming back to strength by slow degrees ; and he 
was glad of that, if he showed but little sign of re¬ 
joicing in those dull days. The loss of one fro- 
appeared to have weakened his interest in 
another, although he was always kind to Sarah 
Eastbell. John Jennings and his sister he had not 
forgiven in his he.art ; he attributed the loss of Tots 
to their want of ordinary care, and when on one 
occasion Lucy would have sennonised upon his 
trouble, he turned on her with words of acrimony 
which she never afterwards forgot. In her own 
way she was sorry for the child’s loss too ; but he 
did not believe it, and he told her that she had 
never liked her, and was glad she was gone, and 
that at all events he would not have any homily 
or sympathy from her. , 

The three weeks had turned, and the fourth week 
had commenced with work on the Trumpet that there 
was no setting aside -which was all the better for 
Reuben at that time, and took him out of himself— 
W'hcn Sarah Eastbell found strength to walk down-, 
stairs, supported by Miss Jennings on one side, and i 


by Reuben on the other. The two who had rescued 
Sarah from danger had each a share in her first 
great step towards convalescence. Reuben had 
been anxious to place his own room at her disposal, 
but Lucy Jennings had interfered at once. 

“ No, that won’t do,” she had said ; “ she must 
keep with me and John, until she returns to 
Worcester.” 

“ I am not going to be in it.” 

“How’s thati”’asked Lucy. 

He had always objected to be questioned, and he 
was disposed to bo harsh and irritable at times 
now. 

“ Because I shall be a hundred miles away,” he 
added sharply. 

“ On business ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ 1, am glad that you are beginning to work 
again,” she said very meekly. 

“Why.?” 

“ You are always at your best when you are most 
busy.” 

He did not reply, though her soil answers sur¬ 
prised Ifitn not a little. It was only when he was 
in high spirits that she was full of acerbity ; in his 
trouble she was a gentle woman enough. They 
were like the two figures in the child’s weathcr- 
liouse, and only one could come into the light at 
a time. 

They took Sarah Eastbell down-stairs, and there 
she said to Reuben— 

“ This is one step closer to _Worcestcr, cousin.” 

“Yes,” answered Reuben, “you and 1 will be 
marching side by side into St. Oswald’s presently.” 

Which they never did. 

When he had left for town, and for his instruc¬ 
tions from the Tnuupet, Sarah turned quickly to 
Lucy— 

“ He is better to-daya The old self is coming 
back that made him so dear a man.” 

“Don’t say that,” cried Lucy, “don’t let a man 
know, at any time, tlmt any one thinks he’s dear to 
anybody.’’ 

Sar.ah laughed at this inelegant summing up, and 
Lucy added sententiously, “ It would spoil the best 
of men.” 

The next day Sarah was well enough to be of use 
a little, and she volunteered her services to John 
Jennings, who was still at work for the Saxc-Gotha. 
He had not done well with Mr. Splud, in whom he 
still had a certain amount of faith, despite the 
fallacy ol many promises but the public came on 
fine nights to see the fireworks, and Mr. Splud 
doled out a sovereign now and then, and kept the 
pyrotechnist going—that is, going a little further 
dow'n the hill each week. 

Sarah found that she could manage “the lengths" 
better than John Jennings, and the long pipo- 
like strips which were filled with a thin vein of 
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gunpowder, and were afterwards twisted into a them presently. And if you will never falk like 
variety of shapes, grew under her hands more this again—for it is great nonsense, isn’t it ?—I will 


rapidly than under Three-fingered Jack’s. John 
Jennings was struck with this rapidity, and pondered 
over it. An odd idea th-at had been in his head 
some days took action upon it also. He was an 
amazingly slow man as a rule, but he went off like 
one of his own rockets after Sarah had been assist¬ 
ing him for a week, and Reuben was back again, 
and oscillating in the old fashion .between Camber¬ 
well and town. Sarah whs stronger then ; she had 
walked round the garden once that day before be-' 
ginning worli 

You .are very handy, Sarah,” John stiid, dreamily 
regarding her, and leaving off his vvoik to observe 
hers more attentively, “ it is tistonishing how 
cjuickly you have taken to the business.” 

“ If I tun of assistance, I am glad.” 

“ What a comfort you would be to a man a week 
or two before November, when he doesn’t know 
which way to turn.” 

“ Why November ? ” 

“ Guy Fawkes setison.” 

“ Oh ! ” said Sar.di, “ I shall be a long long way 
from hero before November."’ 

John Jennings was about to say something very 
quickly in reply, but he jiauscd and stared at her 
instead. Suddenly he got up, unlocked his cup¬ 
board, and refreshed himself with :i small glass of 
whiskey behind the cupboard door, w'hich he kept 
well between Sarah and the bottle. Lucy was up¬ 
stairs setting Reuben’s room to-right, and there was 
a f.iir field before him. 

“You are not obliged lo go away'without you 
like,” he said, as he came back .and sat down. 

“ Oh, yes, I am.” 

“You are very handy.” he said again, “and I’m 
not so old as you f.incy by a good many years, and 
you .arc quite a young woman. When you are well 
and strong, we inigh^make a match of it, Sarah. 
Why not ? ” 

“ Good gracious ! ” said Sarah Eastbell. 

It was her first offer, and she took it with a fair 
amount of philosophy, despiteher weakness. She was 
more astonished than confused, although there was 
a flickering of colour for an instant on her checks. 

I don’t want you to hurry over it,” he continued 
confidentially, “ or to tell Lucy anything about it 
yet, or even to drop a hint to your cousin Reuben.” 

“ They are my two best friends.” 

“Yes, exactly, but till you have made up your 
mind, I wouldn’t. It will save a deal of bother.” 

“ Uut 1 have quite made up my mind never to 
marry, thank you, Mr. Fireworks.” 

“JVIr. Jennings,” he said, correcting her; “artist 
in Jireworks, which are very profitable things.” 

“ I hope they are, for your sake,*’ said Sarah, 
anxious to soften her refusal .rs much as pos¬ 
sible, “and that you will make your fortune by 


not speak of it to any one.” 

“ Thank you ; it might be as well,” said John, 
beginning his work again ; “but it w.as on my mind, 
and I thought that I would mention it.” 

“ It was not worth mentioning to a poor bit of a 
thing like me, who has hardly got back to life.” 

“ Wasn’t it, though 1 ” said Mr. Jennings, “ I think 
it was. And you arc not a poor bit of a thing, but 
growing a very fine young wom.an, by degrees.” 

“ Oh, sir !—please don’t.’’ 

“And you arc very handy at the lengths, and so 
pleasant and good-tempered over them, and Lucy 
seems to like you so much, and to be less disagree— 
to be so much happier, I mean,” he added very 
quickly, “ with you in the house.” 

“ Wh.at a good woman she is ! ” added Sarah, 
striving hard for a divergence, feeling half disposed 
to laugh, and then to cry. 

“ Yes, awfully good, isn’t she ? She's hardly my 
style,” he added, in his confidential tone again, 
“ but some people would be very fond of her. She’s 
brisk, you see.” 

“Yes,” said Sarah, “.and thoughtful, and indus¬ 
trious, and good.” 

“You said good before,” replied John; “but she 
is not lively, she docs not brighten up a place as 
you do.” 

“If you are going to say anything more .about 
me Mr. Jennings, I must find my way up-stairs. 
I’m very we.ak,” she pleaded, “I c.an’t bear to he.ir 
you talk in this way.” 

“ I h.ivc done t.ilking” said Jennings, “don’t go. 
Lucy will be sure to ask what you have come up¬ 
stairs for, and worm all the truth out of you. I 
haven’t offended you ? ” 

“ No, 1 am not offended.” 

“ I h.ivcn’t jumped at this in a hurry. Ever 
since you have been here, I have been thinking 
how forlorn you’ll be when the old lady dies at 
Worcester—how lonely I shall be when Lucy 
in.irries and goes away.” 

‘ Is she likely to marry soon ?” 

‘ I sometimes fancy th.it your cousin Reuben 
and she understand each other.” 

“ That must be wrong,” replied Sar.ah decisively, 
“ I don’t think she likes Reuben much.” 

“.You arc a bad Judge, Sarah. You didn’t think 
I likedmuch.” 

“ Oh, you arc not coming round again to that 
foolish subject ! ” cried Sarah. 

“ No—only to say that I do like you, and that 
weeks ago I sent up my shells and maroons from 
the Saxe-Gotha with only half the quantity of bang 
in them, lest they should be too noisy for you when 
you were lying ill here. Wasn’t that love f ” 

“ That was considerate, but-” 

“ Shop!” 
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“A customer I” cried John Jennings, very much 
astonished. ” Bless my soul, so there is ! ” 

John Jennings peered over the little wire blind 
that screened the back parlour from vulgar gaze, 
and when he had regarded the customer suffi¬ 
ciently he went into the shop, and faced him be¬ 
hind the grimy counter. 

*‘ What can I have the pleasure of showing you, 
sir?” he said politely. 

“ Is this Hope Lodge ? ” was the query in reply. 

“ This is Hope Lodge, sir—Jennings’s.” 

“Ah, I’m wrong,” and the big man walked 
slowly and ponderously towards the door again. 

“ There is only one Hope Lodge in the street,” 
John called after him. The broad pair of shoulders 
of the new-comer had blocked up the doorway in 
the act of exit, but there was a pause, and then the 
heavy face revolved once more in the direction of 
the pyrotechnist. 

“ Do you know any one in the street of the name 
of Culwick ?” he asked gruffly. 

“ Kcuben Culwick.^” inquired John. 

“ Yes, th.rt is the name.” 

“ He lives here, sir.” 

“ Then why the devil didn't you tell me so, in¬ 
stead of blinking your eyelids at me,” shouted the 
man, so fiercely that John Jennings backed against 
a gross of rocket-sticks, and brought them rattling 
to the floor. 

“ This is the first time you have mentioned the 
name. Is it anything from the Trumpet ” 

“ Trumpet—whose trumpet ? ” 

Ah, I sec you don’t know,” said John, laughing 
a little ; “it doesn’t matter. Mr. Culwick is not at 
home.” 

“ When will he be homo ? ” 

“ 1 can’t say, sir, really.” 

“ You don't seem able to say anything sensibly,” 
said the impolite stranger, “ but 1 may t.ike it that 
Reuben Culwick lives in this den?” 

“ You may take it, or leave it, for the matter of 
that, sir,” said John, put out by the man’s observa¬ 
tions. “ Den, indeed ! ” he muttered. 

" Can’t you keep a civil tongue in your head ? ” 
was the next question. 

“ Can’t you ? ” was the rejoinder. 

The white face took purplish hues of indignation, 
and a thick yellow stick, with a big gold knob at 
the top like a door-handle, vibrated ominously in 
the hand of its owner. John Jennings stood a little 
further back from his side of the counter, and kept 
an eye on the irritable stranger. 

“ Do you know who I am,” the new-comer said 
"pompously, “have you any idea whom you are 
addressing ? ” 

“ I haven’t the slightest idea.” 

“ I am Reuben Culwick’s father.” 

“ The deuce you arc 1 ” ejaculated John Jennings. 
“ Oh, good gracious !—Lord help us ! What a 


wonderful thing that you should come here! 
What will he say —what will Lucy say.?—what 
will he do ?—what shall we all do ?—Will you call 
again, sir ?—will you walk in ?—-will you have a 
drop of Trumpet, .and shall I send to the whiskey 
office for him, and tell him that you are waiting ? 
Excuse me, Mr. Culwick, but 1 feel a little faint,” 
and the pyrotechnist leaned against his back 
shelves, and clutched his forehead. 

“ You are not quite right in your head, young 
man,” said Mr. Culwick, Senior, stolidly regarding 
him; “ isn’t there any one more sensible on the 
premises, to whom I can entrust a message ?” 

“ Oh, yes, sir, one or two,” said John modestly ; 

“ will you please to do us the honour of stepping 
inside?” 

He opened the parlour door, and Simon Culwick, 
of Sfcdge Hill, reflected for a moment, with his 
bushy eyebrows closing over his eyes. Then he 
followed Mr. Jennings into the parlour, where his 
grandniece whom he had never seen was still work¬ 
ing busily at the “ lengths.” 

CHAPTER THE T W E N T VF O U R T H. 

MR. CULWICK SHOWS HIS WEAKNESS. 

Simon Culwick walked into the parlour and sat 
down, crossing two big hands (on which glit¬ 
tered half a dozen diamond rings) upon his stick. 
John Jennings closed the door, and whilst standing 
with hi.s back towards it contrived to lock it and 
slip the key into his coat-tails. Reuben’s father 
w.is c.ipturcd ; he must not leave till Lucy had seen 
him, or Reuben had come back, and he would 
make sure of him, at least, till he had stepped 
up-stairs and told Lucy what a distinguished guest 
was waiting in the parlour. 

“ I’ll send my sister down to you, sir, at once. 
You’ll find that she can talk to you belter than 
I can,” he said, before dis.ip_pcarnig up the staii- 
case, which came into the room inelegantly. 

.Simon Culwick muttered something th.at might 
have passed for assent to any one of an imagin.a- 
tive turn of mind, and then moved his head to and 
fro, .IS a mechanical figure might have done, and 
took stock of the home upon which he had in¬ 
truded. The broad face retained its expression of 
stolidity, although there were little quiverings of 
the eyelids that seemed to suggest some faint in¬ 
terest, or some passing surprise, in things which 
came beneath his notice: the poverty, for in¬ 
stance, that was apparent in the worn furniture, and 
the old floorcloth from which the pattern had been 
scuffled years ago—the pale-faced lanky girl work¬ 
ing at something which reminded him of maccaroni 
unduly developed ■-the intensely bl.ick hue of the 
ceiling, the cracked condition of the looking-glass 
on the mantelpiece, and the murkmess and obscurity 
of a dull old picture hanging by a half-frayed blind- 
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cord above it. He was a man of observation, 
though he took in everything with extraordinary 
slowness and' gravity, as though he preferred his 
ideas to fdter through his brain. He did nothing in 
a hurry; he had done nothing in a hurry for years, 
with the exception of flying into a passion at the 
opposition that encountered him at times, despite 
the respect and reverence to which his wealth 
should have entitled him. 

Sarah Eastbell, ignorant of the visitor’s name 
and position, glanced furtively at her great-uncle 
when she was sure that lie was not looking at her, 
and thought what an overgrown and ugly man he 
was, and wondered why he was so pale, and whether 
even in his own heart he could imagine that 
those big slabs of iron-grey whiskers—pork-chop 
whiskers—were any ornaments to his exterior man. 
There had been high words in the shop between 
the visitor and Mr. Jennings ; there was money to 
pay away, and Mr. Jennings had gone up-sl.airs to 
find It, or, failing in his search, to send down his 
sister to explain the necessity of calling again. In 
her father’s time she remembered very vividly 
n-ncouhrs of this character. This heavy gentleman 
with the bro.ad f.ice was the poor-rate, or the watcr- 
lale, or the man who meant to cut the gas off, and 
he was not going to st.and any more of Mr. Jen¬ 
nings’s nonsense. Then the glitter of the jewellery 
ujion the fat fingers attrarlcd her, and she thought 
he could hardly be the “rates he must be a Jew 
broker tome to bul for the furniture, or to cart it 
away on account of the payments not having been 
punctually kept up. 

•Suddenly his deep voice bayed forth at her and 
st.irtled her. 

“What do you want for it?’’ he said, and she 
looked at him now, and discovered that he was 
staring at the picture above the looking-glass. 

“ For that, sir ? ” she answered ; “ I don’t think 
that it’s for sale.” 

“ What’s the good of it up there ?” 

“ I don’t know, sir.” 

“ Nor any one else,” he said scornfully ; “ the gas, 
and smoke, and flies have made a mass of dirt of it.” 

“It’s not dirt—Miss Jennings scrubbed it last 
Saturday,” replied Sarah, in defence of the family 
cleanliness. 

“.Scrubbed it!” cried Mr. Simon Culwick, be- 
Iraying extraordinary animation now. 

“ Yes—with soap and water.” 

“ Mercy on us I” ejaculated Mr. Culwick. 

He was utterly amazed ahd thrown off his guard. 
The sudden announcement of the death of his son 
would not have prostrated him half as much ; he 
breathed with difficulty, and the eyes in his head 
seemed more than ever disposed to come out of it. 
This was an exceedingly funny old gentleman, 
thought Sarah Eastbell. 

Suddenly he composed himself, and all his ex¬ 


citement sank a long way within him, and left him 
as heavy as before, even a trifle sleepy, if Sarah 
might judge by the drooping character of the thick 
eyebrows. 

“ Soap and water are not the best things for 
pictures,” he said in a low growl, “although it 
smartens them up a little. Hut that’s a poor daub, 
which nothing would hurt a great deal.” 

Sarah thought so too, but did not answer. Mr. 
Culwick looked round the room again, and gazed 
thoughtfully out of window at the distant summer¬ 
house, its acute angle tow.ards total ruin interesting 
him a little. Suddenly the w'hite face was upturned 
towards the painting again. 

“If it were ever so good, it would spoil up 
there,” he said. 

“ Indeed, sir ! ” 

“ I might make a bid for it before I went aivay, 
b.id as it is, if your brother would not mind taking 
it down presently,” he continued ; “ it’s impossible 
to make out what it is like up there.” 

“ It’s a girl’s head, I think.” 

“ It might as well be a sheep’s,” growled Mr. 
Cubvick. “ Can't you get it down now before 
your brother comes?” 

“ He is not my brother—only one of those who 
h.ave been kind to me in this house.” 

“ Oh !—they arc kind people here, then ? ” he in- 
cpiired, still looking at the picture. 

“ Ycry good, and very kind.” 

“ And very rich,” he added scornfully, and with 
not too much good taste. 

“No, sir; very poor. That makes their kind¬ 
ness and their goodness all the more grateful to 
me,” she said thoughtfully, “ and all the more 
precious to God.” 

“ Eh -what ? ’’ said the big man, taken aback by 
the sudden earnestness with which his companion 
spoke. 

“ And if you have come to do them a bad turn, 
1—I—hope you’ll think about it twice, sir,” cried 
Sar.ah, leaning forwards, with the tears swimming 
in her eyes, “ for they arc honest, hard-working 
people, and deserving of your charity.” 

“ 1 h.ave nothing to give them,” he said very 
firmly, in reply. 

“ If you have nothing to take away from them, 
that will do. They only wish to be left alone, to 
h.ave time given them to turn round.” 

“ Oh, do they ? ” and once more the eyes glanced 
up at the picture which had attracted so much of 
his attention, and even weakened the motive force 
that had moved this huge mass of man’s flesh to 
Hope Street, Camberwell ; “does Mr. Reuben Cul¬ 
wick want time to turn round too ?” 

“ He, sir! ” exclaimed Sarah with a musical little 
laugh, “ why, no.” 

“ 1 wish he did ; he would be more tractable and 
respectful,” muttered the father to himself. 
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“Mr. Reuben Culwick is a gcntlcm.-in,” cried 
Sarah, full of eloquence now, “ a real born gentle¬ 
man ; the son of the richest man in Worcester.” 

“Has he told you that?” said Simon Culwick 
with more eagerness. 

“ No, but I know it for myself. 1 have lived for 
some time in Worcester, where Reuben’s father is 
well known.” 

“I should think he was!” said the other con¬ 
ceitedly. 

“ He is not a gentleman like the son is—not a bit 
of a gentleman—but a proud, hard man, without a 
morsel of love for his own boy.” 

“You must have had all this stuff from Reuben, 
lie talks against his father all day here, I see.” 

“ He never mentions his name. Once w'hcn I 
spoke of his father he was v'cry anjpy w'ith me.” 

“ And who arc you ? ” he rejoined. , 

“A poor girl whom he tried to rescue from the I 
streets—his second-cousin—very much bclowhim in ' 
the world, who was first afraid of him and doubtful 
of him, but who has learned to love him very much 
for all his kindness. If I am ever saved,” she cried 
enthusiastically—“and Lucy thinks I shall bc-'-it 
will be Cousin Reuben who led me to the light, 
when there was nothing but darkness about my 
awful life. He want time to turn round !” she 
cried scornfully, “ why, he’s .above all help from 
mortal man, sif.’’ 

“ He saved you, and you arc his second-cousin. 
What's your name?” he said sharply. 

“ .Sarah Eastbell.” 

“ The girl who tried to pass bad money down in 
Worcester ? ” 

“ Ah !—yes ! That’s tnic, sir, most of it.” 

“But not all of it,” said the thin hard voice of 
Lucy Jennings, who had come down-stairs noise¬ 
lessly “There was no guilty knowledge. The 
money was given her to pass by a scoundrel.” 

“ It is the usual story—every one trumps up that 
excuse.” 

“ Her story will be believed ; it has been already 
believed,” said Lucy. 

“ I don’t care whether it is or not. It is no 
business of mine,” replied Simon Culwick. 

“ Yes, it is,” said Miss Jennings, flatly contra¬ 
dicting him, to his indignation and surprise, “ for 
that child is your sister’s granddaughter, and you 
have the honour of your family to consider.” 

“ Confusion !” exclaimed Mr. Culwick, his face 
darkening as he spoke ; “ what’s the honour of my 
family to me ? I can’t look after it —1 don’t know 
anything of my sister’s relations^—to my own sister 
I haven't spoken for years. Hasn’t my son Reuben 
told you that? he seems to have kept you well 
posted up in my affairs.’’ 

“Your son has not told us much ; his mother, 
who died in this house, was more communicativcl” 

He started at the mention of his wife’s name. 


“ Ay—I don’t doubt it.” 

The bushy brows were knitted again ominously, 
and there was a suppressed emotion in his voice 
which he found it difficult to disguise, and which 
Lucy Jennings ivas quick enough to detect. She 
did not address him again, but took a seat near 
Sarah E.astbell, and' left him to himself. He was 
a sufficient study for her, without breaking in upon 
his reverie. He was worth watching, and thinking 
about. A word from this man could change the 
whole future of another man’s life—lift Reuben 
Culwick from respectable indigence to riches—set 
him apart from this narrow sphere for ever. Wh.it 
had he come for, but to clasp his son to that 
broad chest, and offer his forgiveness and forget¬ 
fulness for all the past wljerein they had not 
agreed ? This was the return visit to Reuben’s at 
.Sedge Hill some weeks ago ; the old man wa.s 
lonely, and remembered at last that his own flesh 
and blood had stronger claims upon him than the 
rest of the world. And yet she did not like bis 
face; the more she looked at it the less she liked 
it, and him to whom it belonged. It was an 
apathetic and yet miserable face, into which no 
one would look for charity or brotherly love ; there 
was a poverty of expression in it, that said very 
little ; and there was an arrogance, or self-conceit, 
or something akin to it, that said too much. 

His head began to move again amidst the 
creases of his thick black .stoi k in il.s old mechani- 
c.il fashion, and the eyes were uptuincd to the 
picture once more. 

“ Do you w.int to sell that thing?” he said to 
Lucy. 

“What thing?” 

“Th.it old painting over the looking-glass.” 

Is it worth anything?” asked Lucy curiously. 

“ A couple of jiounds, perh.aps, if it were touched 
up. I would not mind giving a couple of pounds 
for it, as a speculation.” 

“ It’s worth considering,” said Lucy. 

Mr. Culwick regarded Miss Jennings with more 
interest. 

“ I’ll t.ake it away with me, if you like,” he said ; 
and Lucy Jennings looked hard at him. 

“ My f.ither used to talk of that picture,” said 
Lucy, “ but wild! T tried to sell it, there was only 
five shillings offered at Jones’s.” 

“About Its v.iliie; but still I don’t mind a 
couple of sovereigns.” 

“ It isn’t mine to sell.” 

“ What—whose picture is it then ?” 

“ My brother John’s.” 

“ Will he part with it for two pounds ?” 

“ He would part with his soul for two pounds, 
almost,” said Lucy acrimoniously. • 

Mr. Culwick relapsed into silence, and Lucy 
looked at the picture instead of at him, as if curious 
to see where the gentleman had discovered two 
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pounds’ worth of value in the article.. Presently he 
said— 

“ Where is your brother ?” 

‘‘ Busy,” said Lucy. 

“ Can't he take it down—can’t you get it ?” he 
went on with anxiety ; “ I’m too heavy to stand on 
these shaky chairs, or I would reach it myself.” 

The love of the man for pictures seemed affecting 
his mind; he woke up to so much interest .and 
anxiety concerning John Jennings’s one specimen. 
He had met with a surprise here, and it had taken 
the thoughts of his son out of his head, till Lucy 
recalled him to himself. 

“ If you will go up-stairs to your son’s room, .and 
wait for him, I will bring the picture to you.” 

“ Doesn’t he live with you i Ha .5 he apartments 
here ? ” 

“ To be sure. You did not think that he shared 
our troubles as well as his own, and made our 
home and our lives part of his.^” 

“ J h.ave never thought about it,” was the .answer. 

He thought of little save himself, Lucy Jennings 
fancied, .and she was about to tell him so, with that 
channing outspokenness which was one of her 
most forcible traits of character, when she re¬ 
strained her tongue. 

“ Where’s his room ?” asked Mi‘. Culwick, after this. 

“ The first-floor front; up those stairs.” 

’Mr. Culwick rose at once, and toiled with dif¬ 
ficulty up the stairs, like a man anxious to be rid of 
objection.tble company. Hp went into his son's 
room, where the appointments surprised him by 


contrast with the room which he h.ad quitted ; 
where there was evidence of comfort, if not of 
luxury, and where there were many shelves of 
books. He walked to the table, and looked down 
at the letters and papers ; he w.alked to the win¬ 
dow, and looked out into Hope Street; he walked 
to the mantelpiece, and' peered in a short-sighted 
way at a photognaph, from which he suddenly 
bobbed his head back as though he had been 
stung. It was the portrait of his wife, reverently 
enshrined in a gold frame. There w.is a huge 
arm-chair in the room, into which he cautiously 
lowered himself, and set his hat by his side ; but 
he rose with the .alacrity of youth again as Lucy 
came in with the picture in her hand. 

“ I am glad you have got it down. Great heaven, 
what a state it is in ! ” he said, taking it from her 
hands ; “ you have rubbed it most infernally.” 

“ 1 hope it will .amuse you till your son returns,” 
said Lucy, “ and 1 give him the good news that 
you arc waiting for him.” 

Good news!” said the other in an ironical tone, 
as he stooped over the picture still. 

“ It will be good news, surely,” s.iid Lucy, “ for 
you have come to this house in a contrite spirit."’ 

“In a what?” 

“ In a spirit of peace and good-will—to forgive 
him, and to ask forgiveness in return for your 
own hardness of heart—to forgot the past, and be 
friends.” 

“ Pooh ! Nothing of the soit.” 

iiSD or ciiAPTiac iiii tw].,n iv rouKTii. 


LOVl':-.STATIONERY. 


AT.ENTINES in December seem to 
be as much out of season as snow in 
harvest, or p.irtridge-shooting on the 
February. 

The blind little god who is specially 
ch.'irgcd with the management of these 
matters, however, is r.irely inactive ; and 
ifo behind the scenes just now he has a great 
host at his command, making mighty preparations 
for his forthcoming campaign, which, judging by 
the nature and extent of his ojjerations, threatens 
to be as mischievous as ever. 

A stroll through a valentine factory is somewhat 
disenchanting. The dainty, delicate missives, 
“beautiful as love and fragrant as roses,” with 
which the stationers’ windows burst into raditincc 
in the depth of winter, properly speaking ought 
not to be manufactured at all. They ought to be 
the creation of some magic wand, or at least should 
be Ihe work of fairy hands, and should be im¬ 
ported from a region of moon-lit groves, pale/ 
flowers, perfumed fountains, and aerial lyres. 


This, however, is not precisely the origin ol 
valentines. 

The inquisitive explorer who visits the premises 
of a manufacturer of those fancy goods just now, 
for the purpose of seeing the process from 
beginning to end, may pcrh.aps be conducted, in 
the first place, into a barely furnished apartment, 
occupied by five or six silent individuals, who might 
.as reasonably invoke the inspination of Venus as 
Sophocles might that of Melpomene. 

These are the artists of the establishment, and 
this somewhat cheerless apartment is the fountain¬ 
head of pictorial sentiment. 

They are not a particularly sentimental-looking 
group either. It is of course impossible to say 
what silent raptures may be trembling beneath those 
white blouses of theirs ; but viewed from the out¬ 
side these artists have a decidedly sedate and 
matter-of-fact aspect, and, apart from special in¬ 
spiration, might be supposed to have outlived the 
tender passion. At least one of them clearly has 
done so,'and is devoting the experience of grey 
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hairs to the castigation of youthful follies by means 
of burlesques. 

He has a sheet of white paper and a stick of 
charcoal, and is engaged in producing the rough 
draught of a very large young lady, with a very 
small bonnet, a crinoline, and an infinitesimal dog. 

Another is engaged upon a very clever little 
water-dolour sketch of an amorous subject, while a 
third has before him a similar sketch which he is 
lithographing—that is, drawing with ink or chalk 
on a slab of stone, preparatory to its being printed 
by the lithographic process. 

In the next room this printing is being carried 
on. Brawny-armed mechanics are turning out a 
strange medley of lovers and bowers, flowers, birds, 
hearts and arrows, bachelors and pining spinsters. 

Some of the sheets produced at the presses in 
this room are now cut up into sections, and 
handed over to the superintendent of the v.alentinc- 
m.akcrs. Others have to be embossed. For this 
purpose the engraving of a steel plate is necessary, 
.and this often entails a very serious expense. It 
is not by any means unusual for a plate, no larger 
than a sheet of note paper, to cost twenty guineas; 
The parts of the design to be brought out in relief 
are engraved in soft steel, which is then hardened 
and thus fitted to sustain a pressure of several tons. 

In tiK next apartment these plates arc being used. 
An operative sits in a hole in the floor, beside a 
very powerful screw-press, worked by means of a 
beam six or eight feet in length, at the ends of 
which are globular masses of iron, designed to 
increase its momentum. The. picture to be em¬ 
bossed is laid upon the steel plate, and placed in 
the bed beneath the screw, which is then brought 
down with a terrible thump. There arc several of 
these presses at work ih this room, one or two being 
engaged in the embossing of lace-paper, which 
enters largely into the composition of valentines. 

This lacc-paper, however, as it leaves these 
presses, still requires to be perforated, and the way 
in which this is done is curious. The embossing 
plate is fixed upon a bench ; a sheet of the paper 
which has been impressed by it is laid upon it, | 
and carefully though expeditiously adjusted, and ' 
is then subjected to a vigorous rasping with a large 
flat file, wrapped in sand-paper. This rubs away 
every portion of the paper which is supported 
by the projections in the plate beneath, and of 
course, when the sheet is turned over, the parts 
of the design which were merely depressions have 
become holes. 

Specimens of the entire productions of printers, 
embossers, and perforators, together with foreign 
importations in the shape of ribbons, feathers, shells, 
and ornaments of various other kinds, arc now 
spread upon a table, presided over by one or two 
clever young women, upon whom devolves the duty 
of designing the valentines. 


The object they have to aim at is, of course, the 
production of the greatest possible variety of 
striking and pleasing effects by the combination of 
the materials before them, and the most successful 
are adopted as patterns for the other hands. 

Nothing, it is said, can be more capricious or 
whimsical than the selections of the public in any 
matters of taste, and in the case of valentines this 
is especially observable. Very frequently the par¬ 
ticular designs which the most experienced of manu¬ 
facturers would pronounce to be triumphs of taste 
and originality prove utter failures in the market, 
and the great hit of a season may be some pro¬ 
duction which b.irely escaped the waste-basket. 

Only a very rash and inexperienced m.tker, there¬ 
fore, will produce any great amount of stock until 
orders come in. Travellers and their sample-books 
arc already .abroad, however, and the production ot 
goods now on order is being rapidly proceeded 
with. Here is a large room, fitted up with long 
benches, and occupied by some scores of girls of 
various ages. Each girl has on one side of her a 
pile of incomplete valentines, and on the other a 
heap of little objects of some one kind, which it is 
her duty to add—little bunches of flowers, or glitter¬ 
ing mottoes, or aching hearts, or breaking hearts, 
or trusting hearts, or hearts transfixed by arrows, 
or it may be a heap of unfledged little Cupids. The 
audacious little god is unceremoniously picked up 
on the point of a gum-brush, thrust up into the 
brightest of blue skies, and the sheet is passed on 
ready for the next stage, each girl usually adding 
only one feature to the general design. 

The poetry of valentines is a study, and so, 
perhaps, would the poets be if they could con¬ 
veniently be got .at. They, however, are not usiually 
kept on the premises, and it is to be feared that 
they h.ave not participated in the general progress 
of the business ; for the experience of shop-keepers 
is rather against the effusions of the bard. 

The longer the poem, the more time is occupied 
in re.ading it, and consequently the longer it takes 
to serve a customer. What with the study and 
discussion of artistic embellishments and poetical 
effusions, it is sometimes found to take no small 
portion of a day to serve a sixpenny customer. 
Condensed feeling, therefore, compact and con¬ 
centrated emotion, combined of course with a 
sparkle and originality, is what is required of the 
“ Seven Dials poet,” and for such of his lucubrations 
as are accepted, threepence a line is the usual 
remuneration. Not such very bad pay cither, one 
is apt to think, until it is considered w’hat brain- 
cudgelling and p.aroxysms of poetic rapture have 
probably been expended in spinning un.availing 
yards upon yards for every line that finds accept¬ 
ance, to say nothing of the time he may have to 
spend in seeking out those who are open to purchase 
lines of any kind. 
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MNEMOSYNE;* OR, THE RETROSPECT. 


liY ROBERT BTTCHAVAV. 



“the moonlight on her chssk op snow.’" 


VS^TILI. were the azure fields, thick strewn 
With stars, and trod by luminous feet; 
Ill the low west the wan white Moon 


Walked in her winding-sheet— 
Holding her taper up, to see 
Thy cold fair face, Mnemosyne. 


• The Greek name of ihc goddess of Memory. 
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And on that face her lustre fell, 

Deepening the marble pallor there, 

While by the stream, and down the dell. 
Thy slow still , feet did fare ; 

Thy maiden thoughts were far from me, 
Thy lips were still, Mnemosyne 1 

I knew thee by a simpler name. 

Fit for a maid of English birth. 

And though thy beauty put to shame 
All beauty bom of earth. 

Not till that night could my soul see 
Thy soul’s dark depths, Mnemosyne! 

At last thy voice thrilled soft and low— 

“ Oh, blessed be the silent night t 
It brings strange life of long ago 
Back to the soul’s sad night— 

It trances sense, and thought is free 
To tremble tlirough eternity. 

“ Oh, thickest thou this life we live,' 

In this strange haunted planet nurst, 

So mystical, so fugitive, 

Could be the last? or first? 

Nay, I renwnber!” —Pale stood she, 
Fronting the west, Mnemosyne I 

The moonlight on her check of snow. 

The starlight in her raven hair. 

Her eyes in one divine dark glow 
On heaven, she wailed there— 

“Nay, 1 remember!” murmured she. 

The earthly maid, Mnemosyne. 

And as she spake, it seemed I saw 
Before me, in the mystic light. 

That old Greek woman’s shape of awe. 
Large, lustrous-eyed, and white— 

The twilight goddess, fair to sec. 

With heavenly eyes—Mnemosyne! 

The haunter of green moonlit tombs. 

The reader of old midnight lore. 

The glorious walker through God’s glooms, 
Back looking evermore. 

I shook, and almost bent the knee. 

Naming the name, “ Mnemosyne 


“I can remember !—all the day 
Memory is dark, the past is dead, 

But when the light orb fades away. 

And from the void o’erhead 
Heaven’s eyes flash open, I can see 
That lost life!” said Mnemosyne. 

“ Before this mortal sphere I trod, 

I breathed some strange and silvern air ; 
Ay, wandered ’mid the glooms of God, 

A living soul, up there; 

The old lost life comes back to me 
With starry gleams of memory. 

“ I can remember !”—In a trance, 

O love, thou didst upgazing stand. 

Nor turned from heaven thy lustrous glance. 
While soft I kissed thy hand, 

Whispering that mystic name to me, 

“ Mnemosyne ! Mnemosyne 1” 

And all the luminous eyes above 
Concentred one pale gaze on thine. 

While warm wild words of earthly love 
Poured in thine ears divine. 

Till, with thy soft lips kissing me. 

Thy soul saw mine, Mnemosyne ! 

A sense'of that forgotten life 
Blew on our cheeks like living breath ; 
Lifted above the world’s dark strife. 

Beyond the gates of death. 

Hand linked in hand, ngain lived we 
That starlight life of mystery. 

Go by, bright days of golden blooms ! 

She shrinks and darkens in your gleam ; 
Come, starry nights and glistening glooms, 
And deepen that sweet dream; 

Let her remember ; let her be 
Priestess of peace—Mnemosyne. 

O child of heaven, the life we live. 

In this strange haunted planet nurst, 

So mystic.al, so fugitive. 

Is not the last, nor first; 

That lost life was, new life shall be— 

So keep thy name, “ Mnemosyne !” 



POVERTY PASTURES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “EPISODES IN AN OBSCURE eIfE.” 
m.-THE GOLD-FISH DEALER. 


’LESS yer ’Cart, sir, I don’t call myself 
a poor man now.. Pm goin’ ahead 
like the Flyin’ Scotchman, that’s what 
I am. I mean to keep a banker afore 
1 die. Any’ow, I’ll ’ave a bird-shop, please the 
pigs. Precious ’ard up I’ve been in my time— 
’ad to buckle in my belt, as they say, when the 
chimes began to play, for I couldn’t git no 


dinner; an’ now, jest you look at my room—ain’t 
it fit for a gen’leman to live in? No, no, I hain’t 
got a missis—if I had, it wouldn’t be so tidy. My 
fish is my family.’’ 

So spoke a chcery-looking, bright-eyed, brown- 
skinned fellow, lightly attired in checked shirt, 
moleskin trousers, and “ stocking-feet ” (to ■ borrow 
a Scotch phrase), who lolled in an old rocking- 
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chair, with his legs on the table, and a pipe in his 
mouth, in the little chamber which he praised. 

It was a ‘‘first-floor back,” in one of the dreariest 
parts of the great parish of St. Pancras. It looked 
out on a chaos of squat, grimy houses, and cramped 
back-yards, tall chimney-stacks, black gasometers 
—full or half sunk in their tanks—^railway arches 
and metals crossing and converging, and a muddy 
canal almost blocked up by the big, clumsy, dirty, 
untidy barges, which lay alongside wharfs heaped 
with bricks, drain-pipes, lime, and dust. Its im¬ 
mediate outlook, however. Was on a beautiful little 
oasis in that hideous desert. The tenant of the 
little room had turned the flat roof of the projecting 
kitchen or wash-house beneatli into a little garden. 
In one comer he had piled up slag into a rockery, 
and planted it with .ferns; mignonette, balsams, 
a bushy, small-blossomed, ‘old-fashioned fuchsia, 
Tom Thumb geraniums, London pride, and wall¬ 
flowers, all throve more or less on the flat roof. A 
potted arum curved its graceful stalk, and lighted, 
so to speak, the flowers beneath with its ivory 
spathe and golden spadix; .and in the middle of 
the garden stood a washing-tub, with canary-plant 
twined about it, and gold and silver fish, the man’s 
trade stock, noiselessly gliding round and round 
within. Inside the room were more flowers—a 
creeping-jenny trained on a fan-frame, and musk- 
plants cascading in green and gold over pots 
slung from the ceiling. The furniture had evi¬ 
dently been picked up second-hand, a chair and 
so on at a time; but, although worn, it had 
a “n.atty” look. On the top of the turn-up 
bedstead, which, when turned up, made a very 
fair substitute for a cheffonier, stood a canaries’ 
breeding-cage. Outside on the window-ledge a 
lark fluttered its wings over a shamrocked sod 
in its bow-windowed home, and on one of the 
walls hung a framed coloured engraving (given at 
Christm.as by one of the illustrated papers) of a 
mottled melon, green and purple grapes—all kinds 
of bloomy fruit, a massive chased goblet, wine 
blushing richly in the bulb of a slim-necked flask, 
and a tropical bird—I forget whether a parrot or 
macaw—of gorgeous plumage. My luxuriously 
lolling gentleman in the shirt-sleeves—Peter the 
Fisherman was the name he went by—had evidently 
an eye that revelled in colour. 

“I’d alius a likin’ for nicc-lookin’ thinx an’ 
natur*,” he remarked in the course of conversation 
—“flowers an’ birds an’ §ich. Flowers don’t eat 
nuffink, but birds would come expensive, on’y, yer 
see, I do a little in the dealin’ line with them as 
well as the fishes. I alius like to ’avc a bird for 
my own like, though I’m alius a-changin’. Some 1 
scHb, an’ some I swops, and then, yer see, when I 
wont the country, I’m bound to git rid qn them, 
becos I couldn’t trust no one to look arter ’em 
while 1 was away. No, my rent ain’t runnin’ on 
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for nuffink then. 1 can alius git summun glad 
enough to take my room, and it ain’t everybody I’d 
let ’ave it. I’ve made it snug, and I want to keep 
it snug till I git my bird-shop I’ve set my mind on. 
But then, yer see, I couldn’t trust strangers like to 
look arter the birds. ’Tisn’t as if they belonged 
to ’em. The flowers is different. If it don’t rain, 
’tain’t much trouble to give ’em a jug o’ water now 
and again. 

“ I was alius fond o’ fishin*. ’Ampstead ponds, 
and ’Ighgate ponds, and the New River, and the 
Lea, 1 used to go fishin’ in when I was on’y a bit 
of a boy. I’ve been so tired I could ’ardly drag my 
legs along cornin’ back. Up the river I go mostly 
now, when I’ve a chance. Last winter I caught a 
whoppin’ barbel—ketched ’old on its tail, an’ 
lugged it out with my’and, I did—it was that numb 
witli cold. Folks don’t make much count of ’em 
to eat, but they ain’t bad if you bile ’em with a 
bit o’ bacon. I know when I should ha’ been 
glad enough to git as good a dinner without the 
bacon. 

“ My gold-fish, in course, I buys. Well, I have 
bought ’em at a pinch in the Dials, but it wouldn’t 
pay if I was alius to buy ’em there. There’s the 
second profit, you understand. Mostly I buys ’em 
of the ’olesale men. Pretty nigh all we sell is 
English fish. They breed ’em in the country in 
warm water. Yes, I’ve heai'ed that gold-fish 
ceme from Chaney. There’s only one pond where 
they’ll breed there, I’ve beared tell. They’ve bred 
pretty free helscwheres. Some comes in ships now, 
but not nigh so many as the English fish. The 
little uns is pretty nigh black, an’ then they turn 
gold and silver. Sovs and Bobs I calls ’em. Yes, 
I’ve beared that they're a sort o’ carp like, and 
them stories about car}) livin’ so long that they got 
blue-moulded. P’raps it’s true, p’raps it ain’t— 
who’s to say ? Any’ow, gold-fish don’t live for ’un- 
derds o’ years—lucky for us they don’t; and I 
know I shouldn’t like to git old like that. What’s 
the good o’ yer life when you’re past enj’yin’ of it ? 
About the blue mould and that, it don’t come from 
age. You’ll see warts like on gold-fish sometimes. 
No, it don’t cost me wery much in the way o’ feed. 
The little uns can pretty well shift for theirselves, 
but the big uns wants bread-crumbs. 

“ Talkin’ about carp, do you see that scar in my 
finger, sir—there, that white pucker like, inside? 
When I was a boy, father got a job down at Col¬ 
chester, and we went to live there for a bit. I’d 
been bathin’ in the river at a place they call the 
Sheafen Farm, and was a-lyin’ on the bank dry in’ 
of myself, when up swam a'whoppin’ carp. Pre- 
cioqs sharp-set he must ha’ been. I pulled out my 
boot-lacc, and tied a crooked pin on, and stuck a 
bit o’ bread on it, and let it down afore his wery 
nose, and blest if he didn’t gobble it, and I lugged 
him out. And so when I got ’ome I must clean 
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my fish myself, and cut myseE Mother put some 
sak in, and stopped the bleedin’ arter a bit, but jest 
didn't it smart I 

“Poor old mother! Now as I’m gittin’on, an’ 
could make her comfor’ble, I wish I’d got ’er to 
live along o’ me. She were a good mother to me, 
and it do seem 'ard that she should ha’ 'ad all the 
downs, and none o’ the hups. I’m not a marryin’ 
man—I never cared pertikler for any ’ooman 'cept 
mother— I- never 'ad ne’er a sister; but I should 
like to see old mother a-settin’ waitin’ for me when 
I comes ’ome. 1 should enj’y my life twice as 
much. It’s lonesome like, ’avin’ on’y yer hown self 
to fend for. Poor old mother ! When father died 
—%e’d ’ad a drop too much, poor chap, and slipped 
as he was a-comin’ back’ards down a ladder—the 
hod as he was a-carryin’ tripped him some’ow, an’ 
down he come upon ’is ’cad—that was the hcnd o! 
my old dad. He wasn’t sich a bad chap when he 
were sober, but when he’d got the beer aboard, he’d 
beat poor mother awful. Well, when he died, poor 
mother was left with a lot o’ us boys. Some was 
big enough to ha’ ’elped ’er, but they didn’t. They 
went off on their own ’ 00 k, an’ left 'er and us little 
uns to git on jest an/ow. She was alius at work, 
or a-tryin’ arter it. She’d never been a big ’ooman, 
but littler an’ littler she got, till she looked as if 
she’d blow away if she didn’t put a brick in her 
pocket for ballast I can’t downright say she died 
o’ starwation, for she’d ’ad a bit o’ bread to eat 
the day she died, but that’s pretty nigh what it 
come to—’unger, an’ cold, an’ ’ard work, an’ no 
work. It was a bitter day, the day she died. 1 
borrowed an old broom, an’ went out to sweep 
doorways. 

“‘Tom,’ she says—for Peter’s on’y a name folks 
’as give me some’ow—' Tom,’ she says, as I was a- 
goin’ out—‘ Tom,’ she says, ‘ give me a kiss.’ 

‘‘ An’ she kissed me jest as she used to when 1 
was a little kid. We 'adn’t kissed one another 
afore for I don’t know ’ow long. Pless yer’cart, 
sir, when poor folks is a-starvin’, they liain’t no 
lime for kissin’—that’s on’y put down in the poetry- 
books. 

“ ‘ You’ve been a good boy, Tom,’ she says. 

“ It was a long time afore I could git a job that 
day, for the snow kep’ cornin’ down, an’ folks 
wouldn’t 'ave their doorways done jest to be as bad 
as ever next minute. But at last I got three jobs 
all alongside o’ each other, and as soon as I’d got 
the money I ran back wi’ it to mother. We’d 
have a better feed than'ordinary, I thought, if we 
had to go without next day. But when I got back, 
she was siltin’ stooped over the fireplace—there 
worn’t no fire in it, or her clothes would ha’ been 
alight. It was gittin’ darkish, an’ 1 felt sheared— 
she sot so still. 

“ ‘ Mother,’ I says, but slie never took no notice, 
and when 1 ketched ’old on ’er she was cold an’ 


dead as could be. That was 'ow poor mother 
came by ’er death. She’s buried in old St. Pan- 
cridge Churchyard. Leastways, she was, but when 
the new railroad come along, she an’ a lot more 
poor folk was dug up and carted away somewhere. 
I’m uncommon glad she kissed me afore she died, 
an’ said I’d been good to ’er—though I don’t 
rightly know ’ow, 'cept that I ’adn’t been quite as 
owdacious as some 0’ the tothers. 

“ Poor old mother !—but frettin’ won’t do ’er no 
good, an’ wherever she be, she ’oodn’t want to keep 
me from enj’yin’ of my life, poor dear, jest ’cos ’ers 
were a ’ard un. I’d alius a likin’ for enj’yin’ of 
myself. What else is your life guv ye for, if all 
thinx was ordered as they ought to? 

“ It’s queer, but my luck turned a’mos’ d’reckly 
arter mother died. I fell in with a wery decent 
chap in the Brill—a ebster, as took me about wi’ 
him, an’ I stayed along o’ him till 1 could start for 
myself. He worked gold-fish sometimes, and I’d 
the lookin’ arter ’em, an’ that’s what put it into my 
’ead—let alone my bein’ alius fond o’ sich thinx—to 
work *cm myself when I started on my own ’ 00 k. 
I goes about wi’ a barrer in winter, but the fish an’ 
the bird-fancyin’s what I like, an’ 1 hain’t done bad 
at it. I should go in for pigeons if I’d the’eommo- 
dation for ’em ’ere ; an’ now an’ then I pick up .a 
tidy dawg, but I hain’t ’commodation for them 
neither. I like to keep my place clean, an’ that 
yer can’t do if you’ve dawgs, an’ no run for ’em. 
M ows’ever, I ’ope to ’ave niy little shop afore long, 
an’ then if yer want anythink in my line, sir. I’ll 
s.arve ye as rcas’nable as you’d git ’em anywheres. 
If it’s fish yer want, I’ve some real ’ansome fellers 
in my tub there—the Round Pond in St. Pan- 
cridge’s Park, I calls it. 

“Who’s my customers? Well, I do tidyish all 
round about London—where there’s willers with 
little tables in the front winders ; a glass globe Avith 
silver an’ gold-fish in it makes a pretty horniment 
for a parler winder. Yes, I sells globes as well as 
fish. In course, I can’t carl a lot about wi’ me, but 
I git ’em for them as wants ’em. Some queer 
customers I come acrost at times. One day I was 
in the ’Ackney Road, when it was a deal respcct- 
abler than it is now, an’ gcn’lemen as went to banks 
an’ the like o’ that every mornin’ in the ’buses lived 
in them two-an’-two ’ouses wi’ back gardings and a 
little bit in front, that’s let off in rooms now, or else 
there’s shops built out in front. Well, I was a- 
goin’ along with a globe-ful, and 4 little boy and 
gal that was goin’ in at the gate o’ one o’ them 
’ouses wanted their mar to buy ’em a couple apiece, 
but she said as they’d die, an’ she couldn’t afford 
it; an’ I couldn’t prewail upon ’er, though the little 
uns was so disapp’inted they looked fit to cry. 
Well, I’d jest got beyond Cambridge ’Eath Gate— 
there te/as a pike there then—Avhen up there come 
peltin’ arter me a sea-farin’ lookin’ gent—a jolly 
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chap, that looked as if he’d jest come ashore, in his 
best togs, to enj’y ’isself. 

“ ‘ Ah, you’re the man,’ he says, and blest if he 
didn’t buy the ’ole bilin’ on ’em, glass and alL 
‘ They’re for my nevvy an’ niece,’ he says, an’ into 
a cab he whipped wi’ ’em. 

“ He might ha’ saved the toll, for there was a 
hempty cab standin’ jest on the tother side o’ the, 
gate, but, bless yer ’eart, he didn’t stop to think 
o’ that. 

‘“Go ahead, cabby,’ he sings out, when they 
were through the gate, an’ off they went, with the 
water an’ the fish bobbin’ out hover his blue 
trousis, an’ him pickin’ the fish out o’ the stror 
by the tails, an’ larfin’ fit to crack his sides. 

“ 1 met the cab cornin’ back, an’ the cabman a- 
grinnin’. He chucks up ’is ’and to show me what 
the sailor gent ’ad give ’im for that bit of a ride. 

“ ‘ He’s a good sort,’ says he. 

“‘An’ a good customer,’ says I; ‘ I wish Td got 
some more to sell ’im.’ 

“ When I went by the ’ouse, there was the fish 
on the little table in the front winder, an’ the little 
gal hup in her uncle’s arms, a-kissin’ on ’im as if 
he’d been sugar-candy. No, he worn’t a mite the 
wuss for liquor. He was jolly to git ashore, an’ 
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’e’d done a kind haction, an’ so he was enjoin’ of 
’isself That’s ’ow folks alius talk. They’re so 
grumpy mostly theirselves that when they see a 
cove enj’yin’ o’ ’isself, they say he’s been drinking. 

“ I go country rounds as well, an’ that’s what I 
like best. The fish go off freer, an’ I like walkin’ 
in the country—when it don't rain; an’ if it do, you 
can git under a tree. I like ’earin’ the rain cornin’ 
down on a tree like a big humbereller. An’ every- 
think smells so sweet in the country, an’ there’s 
the birds a-singin’, an’ the rabbits poppin’ out afore 
yer wery feet, an’ the cows, an’ the country people. 
They’re jest like the cows, they look so joUy sleepy 
—they’re never in a drive like London folks. An’ 
then there’s the. flowers—why, bless yer ’cart, 
there’s gardings where they grub up them beautiful 
white conwolvuluses, as if they was weeds. All 
over the ’edges they grows. 

“ Yes, there’s queer customers in the country, toa 
There’s one old gent I sarve out Ongar way. A lot 
I sell ’im every year, but there’s none left next. 
It’s my belief he eats ’em. Any’ow, he axed me 
once if they was best b’iled or br’iled. That’s his 
way o’ enj’yin’ ’isself, I reckon. Seems queer, don’t 
it, sir, when he could buy s:dmon every day it’s in 
season ? But everybody to ’is likin’s my motter.” 


THAT BOY’S AI>VENTURES. 

A TALE FOR THE CHILDREN. 


CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 

DRAWING LOTS. 

“’Dikilous !’’ said the first mate. “ No time for 
amendments. Kill the second airman.’’ 

So he was killed. 

“If you please, sir,” said Rear-Admiral Jiggers, 

I can’t eat this man without Harvey Sauce; he’s 
so tough.” 

“ What! ” cried the first mate, furious with anger, 
“ will you never be satisfied ? Hunger is the best 
sauce.” (Hence the origin of this expression.) “ Kill 
Jiggers—we shall want him soon—and let him 
hang to get tender.” 

A general rush was made at Jiggers. He was a 
philosopher as well as a rear-admiral. He merely 
smiled at the remaining four—the two men and 
the two boys. 

“ I’ll have my revenge,” he said, with a merry 
twinkle of the eye—“ I won’t keep.” 

And he didn’t. 

They were obliged to gobble him up fjist, and 
this gave them rather a surfeit of food, so that for 
some days they did nothing but look out for a silk, 
and at Sawbones’ suggestion hoisted a signal of dis¬ 
tress, by fastening all the sticks they could muster 
to the endof a white pocket handkerchief. Atlength, 
however, the pangs of hunger again grew severe. 


I 


“ Let us draw lots,” said one. 

So they drew lots, and the lot fell upon Fi, who, 
as Sawbones remarked, was not such a fat lot 
after all. 

“ If ever you get to Moon, Mr. Mate, sir, andx 
see my molher, please give her my love. Tell Fe 
he may have my dominoes, Fo my knuckle-bones,, 
and Fum my silver spoon and fork.” 

These were the last words of Fi previous to- 
dying. In three days they drew lots again, and 
the lot fell upon Surgeon Sawbones. Now 
Sawbones, as everybody knows, was a perfect 
lunatic. 

“ I am resigned,” said Sawbones. “ I have only.' 
one request to make.” 

“ What is that ?” asked the first mate, brandish., 
ing his knife, while Bob stood close by to render- 
assistance if necessary. 

“ That I may be soup. There’s that within me" 
which tells me I should make excellent ‘ potage.’" 

“ ’Dikilous 1” replied the first mate; “there’s no- 
water, and no fire, and no pot” 

Then Bob shuddered as he killed Sawbones, 
and he and Bob being uncommonly hungry, they 
fell upon him and soon ate him up. 

And now things began to look queer, especially 
for Bob. 
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He was, however, rather surprised to find that 
hoth he and the first mate, in spite of their suffer¬ 
ings, had grown enormously since they had been 
in the parachute. 

“It’s very curious,” said Bob, “but I’m more 
than double the size I was.” 

“ Not curious at all,” said the first mate. “We 
were at first seven. We are now two. Soon we 
shall be only one. Now what I wants to know is, 
where is them five men ? Where’s them two com¬ 
mon airmen? Where’s Jiggers, Fi, and Sawbones ? 
If there’s seven men j|or even boys) and six of ’em 
eats one, that one’s divided among ’em somewhere. 
If five of ’em eats another, why, then there are two 
divided among five, because the "five not only divide 
the second man, but they also divide his share of 
the first man which he has inside him, and so on 
it goes in what we called at college ‘ gobbleomtt- 
rical progression,’ till it comes to the last term. 
Well, we two have divided five between us, and so 
as a matter of course, allowing for wear and tear, 
we are each of us two and a half times as large as 
we was.” 

“ That’s it, no doubt,” said Bob, “ but what’s to 
happen now ?” 

The first mate didn’t answer that question for 
three days. 

“ What’s to, happen now ? ” asked Bob again, 
getting ravenously hungry, and thinking of,the 
Honourable Mrs. M'Stufilinchild’s supper-table with 
a sigh. 

“ Well, my boy,” said the first mate, “ if it comes 
to fighting, I’m the stronger. But hang it. I’ll act 
fair. Lots it is.” 

So lots it was, and the lot fell upon the first 
mate. 

“ Cut away,” he cried in the most cjiecrful tone, 
at the same time holding up his left leg. “ This is 
the fattest calf. Cut away; you’ll find it very tidy 
veal.” 

But Bob thought he would rather die than take 
even one bite. 

“ C&oose .a nice steak,” said the first mate, hand¬ 
ing Bob his own large knife. “You’ll find me 
plump and juicy.” 

“ I couldn’t, my dear friend, I really couldn’t. So 
kind and good as you have been to me! ” and he 
began to cry. 

“ Oh ! don’t mention it.' I’ll promise not to dis¬ 
agree with you.” 

But Bob couldn’t and wouldn’t. So they sat 
and looked at one another for two days more, and 
then the first mate suddenly jumped up, and seiz¬ 
ing Bob’s hand, gave it such a squeeze that Bob 
almost squeaked with pain. 

“ Look behind you ! ” he cried. 

So Bob looked behind him,.and then for the first 
time he saw that they were within a few minutes’ 
sail of the Moon, 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 

THE LUNATICS. 

The parachute alighted on the side of one of 
the mountains of the Moon, and was instantly 
surrounded by a large and excited crowd of 
lunatics. 

Bob, weak with hunger and watching, became 
quite confused with the number and vehemence of 
questions propounded to him. 

“ Who are you ? Where are you ? Why are you ? 
Where are the others ? Are there any others ? If 
there were any others, where would they be? If 
not, why not ? Where did you come from ? Where 
are you going to ? Who’s your hatter ? How 
are your poor feet? Is Queen Anne really 
dead? What did she die of? Was it of a Tues¬ 
day morning?” with many others too numerous to 
mention. 

“ Don’t say a word,” whispered the first mate, 
as he stepped out of the car on to /««<z Jinna^ 
“ these arc only rustics. We will just walk down 
to the village, and t.nke a trap to Hanwell Hatch. 
1 know where we are. We shall not have more 
than a ten-mile drive.” 

So Bob helped the first mate to take the parachute 
to pieces, and folding it up into a comparatively 
small compass, they gave it into the hands of 
several lunatics, who seemed quite proud of the 
distinction. 

Then they all started off, and walked down the 
mountain-side to the village below. Several of the 
lunatics kept running in front, and looking back 
as though they e.xpccted something fresh. The 
younger ones turned wheels and played leap-frog. 
A few, whose noses were redder than the rest 
stopped at a road-side inn called “ The Half- 
earth House,” and drank a decoction of drugged 
poison and water over it, as though the airiv.al 
of two strangers was a very thirsty matter in¬ 
deed. 

“ Want a trap,” said the first mate, on arriving at 
the village inn. 

“ Then you can’t have it,” said the landlady. 

“ Wliy not?” 

“ Because there isn’t one,” she replied. 

“ Oh! come,” said the first mate, “ that’s all 
earthshine. I’m quite sure you’ve a trap some¬ 
where.” 

“ Perhaps yes, perhaps no. Anyhow not for two 
common fellows like you,” and the landlady’s nose 
began to curl. 

“ Common ! ” exclaimed the first mate—“ why ”— 
and then he whispered something in the landlady’s 
ear. 

Immediately her whole manner changed, and 
a most accommodating smile spread all over her 
countenance. 

“ Oh 1 I’m sure if my lord would condescend to 
step into our ’umble abode, while the chaise is a-. 
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getting ready, we shall be honoured, I’m sure.” 
Then in a loud angry voice, “ Here, Tom, get the 
chaise ready immediately to convey my lord Bob 
and his valet to Hanwell Hatch.” 

“ Lord Bob and his valet! ” 

The news spread like wildfire among the vil¬ 
lagers. There was quite a large crowd outside 
the inn in five minutes. The local reporter for 
the largest circulation in the Moon traced his 
family from a remote past to a distant future, 
at once commemorative and prophetic, after 
the fashion of reporters. The local photographer 
arrived to take his portrait, and as Bob refused 
to give him a sitting, he followed him about the 
village with the camera, on the chance of 
“doing him” if he paused one second to look 
into the general shop, and ultimately succeeded in 
producing a misty “carte” of his back parting, 
which had a tremendous sale. The local collector 
of autographs respectfully requested his lordship’s 
signature, but as this also was denied, the collector 
evolved one out of his own consciousness, which 
did just as well, .and was much admired for its 
novelty in B’s. I'he local poet had two stanzas 
knocked off in no time, and was going in for a 
third. 

“ Bother the people 1” said Bob to the first mate, 
“ what on Moon have you been telling them ? ” 

“ Only said you was a lord, and me your walley. 
That’s the way to get what you want. They thinks 
a deal of a lord here, but then they’re only lunatics 
—eh ? ” 

The trap arrived at last, and Bob and the first 
mate stepped in amid the cheers of the vil¬ 
lagers. 

“ Good-bye, my lord,” said the Landlady, drop¬ 
ping a curtsey; “ you’ll not be in before night-fail, 
but there’s a bright earth, and we’ve no clouds here, 
my lord, none whatever.” 

“We’re in the spinning trade again now,” said 
the first mate, “ a rewolwing on our axle-trees 
again." 

“ Indeed!’’said Bob, and then he held his tongue, 
and looked at the country. 

The country was very precipitous and rugged. 
Some of the mountains were of a great height— 
higher. Bob thought, than any he had ever heard of 
on earth. The roads also were very steep, and 
what tremendous climbs for the poor animal 1 It 
may have been only ten miles to Hanwell Hatch, 
but it took over four hours to accomplish the 
journey. However, after the sun went down, there 
was plenty of earthlight, as the landlt^^y had pre¬ 
dicted, and the chaise at last rattled down the prin¬ 
cipal street of the town, and pulled up at the “ Air¬ 
man’s Home.” 

The first mate went in, and saw the manager, 
whom he knew very well, and having borrowed 
some money of him to-pay Tom, he dismissed that 


young lunatic highly pleased with an extra tip. 
Then they had supper, which, although not of the 
choicest description, we may be sure they heartily 
enjoyed, as being the first really comfortable meal 
they had had for some time; and after supper they 
gathered round the fire, for it was bitterly cold, and 
they told the tale of their sufferings in such pathetic 
strains that tears rolled down the cheeks of the 
manager’s wife, as she sat crouched in the chimney 
corner, and listened to their adventures by Moon 
and air. They told how a furious storm had de¬ 
stroyed the Airjf Belle; how the captain, the crew, 
and all the passengers had perished in the air; how 
they had risked all in the parachute; and how, after 
many days’ exposure and privation, they had landed 
on the mountain-side at last 

“ And where’s them as was with you ? ” said a 
stem voice, - from a dark corner of the manager’s 
room. 

Bob and the first mate both turned suddenly 
round. They had not at first noticed any one in the 
room but the manager and his wife, but now they 
saw the figure of a dark fierce man. “ Who are 
you ? ” said the first mate. But as he received no 
answer to this question beyond a deep grunt (which 
is not significant of any one in particular), he 
coolly walked to the end of the room where the 
man was, and pulling up the blind, allowed the full 
light of the earth, which was' now shining very 
brightly, to fall upon his face. 

With a shudder at the heart, they recognised the 
collector. 

“ Why, I thought-” began the first mate. 

“ Yes, you thought, you thought, you thought I 
was dead. You thought there was no one to ask 
questions. You thought you could come your 
tricks at Hanwell Hatch, and no collector 
to-” 

“ Hold your tongue,” said the first mate; 
“as your superior officer, 1 command you to be 
silent.” 

■ “ Tell me then, where’s them as was with you ? 
Where’s Rear-Admiral Jiggers? Where’s Surgeon 
Sawbones ? Where’s Fi ? Where’s them two com¬ 
mon airmen before the balloop ? And you young 
fellow, where’s them three-farthings ?” 

Bob’s hair began to stand on end, but the first 
mate maintained a wonderful equanimity. 

“ I reserve my defence,” he said; “ at the proper 
time, and at the proper place, I will offer explana¬ 
tions.” 

Then they all went to bed. 

“Bob,” said the first mate, as he wished him 
good night, “ it’s the greatest mercy you didn’t eat 
me. We’re too big as it is, especially you, but that 
long last after we finished Sawbones brought us 
down wonderfully. Good night.” 

The next morning they were both in custody. 

END OP CHAPTER THB SBVBNTM. 
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CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FIFTH. 

A SERMON. 

The reputed wealth of Simon Culwick, of Sedge 
Hill, Worcester, his position in the county, or his 
opinion of himself, did not exercise any restraint 
upon the peculiafities of the young woman who 
confronted him; Who leaned across the table, and 
unceremoniously snatched from his bands the 
painting that she had placed between them. There 
was no respect for persons in the mind of Lucy 
Jennings, especially when her blood was up. 

“What do you mean by nothing .of the sort?” 
she exclaimed, and at the ominous dashing of her 
eyes Simon Culwick’s lower jaw dropped; “haven’t 
you come in ad humility, and Idndness, and Chris¬ 
tian charity to this house ?” 

“ Certainly not,” said Mr. Culwick, making a 
stand for it 

“ Not to take Reuben back to your home ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Not to reinstate him ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ To wound him and his pride afresh, perhaps ? ” 

“ That’s very likely.” 

“Sit down, please, while I talk to you,” said 
Lucy very feverishly, and at the young* woman’s 
excitement Mr. Culwick glared in mute amaze¬ 
ment He subsided into the easy chair at her 
suggestion, however, and Lucy Jennings laid the 
picture on the table, took a chair facing him, and 
planted her thin hands on her knees. 

“ Have you ever thought what is to become of 
you, old man, when you are closer to the grave 
than you are now ? ” 

“ Eh ? ” said Simon Culwick. 

“ When you are dying, and all your pride and 
wealth are not worth that,” she continued, with a 
quick snap of her fingers, so close to his face 
that he winced, and drew back his head with 
alacrity. * 

“ When all the money which you have made will 
not afford you one moment’s comfort,” she went 
on, “ and all the dark deeds of your life will rise up 
to appal you.” 

Mr. Culwick turned pale, and breathed hard. 
He was not prepared for this onslaught; he was 
wholly dumbfoundered. , 

“ When you will be alone, awfully alone, without 
one good thought of your life for a sinking soul like 
yours to rest a hope upon. Mercy of heaven, 
man, have you not given one thought to all this ?” 

“You—you wretched woman!” cried Mr. Cul¬ 
wick, finding breath to reply, and clutching the 


arms of the chair with both hands, and shaking 
them in his rage, “ how dare you speak to me ? 
Do you know that—that 1 have never been 
talked to in this way in my life—that this is an un¬ 
warrantable liberty from one in your position?” 

“I don’t care for your position,” cried Lucy 
Jennings; “ I wouldn’t change my position for 
yours for twice your money—for fifty times all that 
you have hoarded together, and hardened your soul 
with. What are you but a selfish old sinner?—who 
broke his wife’s heart, and turned an only son out 
of doors, and who must stand before his God—ay, 
sooner than he thinks, perhaps,” she added, with 
an angry bang upon the table that shook the whole 
house, and took Mr. Jennings down-stairs with a 
headlong plunge, under the impression that his 
stock had exploded—“to answer for both crimes.” 

“ Look here,” shouted Simon Culwick, “ I have 
had enough of this.” 

“You will hear me out,” said Lucy, backing 
against the door with her chair, as he rose from 
his seat; “ you have come of your own free-will to 
this house, where no one is likely to be afraid of 
you. You are here boasting of your want of affec¬ 
tion, bragging of the possibility of wounding one 
afresh whose life you have already darkened, and 
I will tell you what is to become of you hereafter." 

“ You are a fanatic. You’re raving mad,” said 
Simon Culwick, dropping into his seat again. 

“My mission has been amongst much poverty 
and crime, and I have grown old and irritable in 
my efforts to preach and pray to those who hate to 
listen." 

“ I should think they did.” 

“ But in all my life’s experience,” she continued, 
without heeding him, “ 1 have not met a man so 
full of uncharitableness as you.” 

“ You know nothing about me—you- ” 

“ Don’t interrupt me. Listen for a few minutes, 
and then say what you will.” 

Simon Culwick ground his teeth, but he did not 
interfere again. She was certainly mad, and it was 
wise policy, he had heard, to allow mad people 
to have their own way, so far as it was consistent 
with personal safety. He had chanced upon a 
spitfire, a terrible woman who shrieked at him 
terrible things ; it was his own fault for coming 
into low neighbourhoods, and he must bear with it 
as best he might The woman was a nightmare 
which he could not shake away; there was a feat^ul 
eloquence of description in her, too, that commanded 
attention, cut down his pride, and shook his own 
confidence in his great grand self. All this might 
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cling to his memory—though he would never own it, 
for her impudence—throughout all his after years, 
till he came to his grave, concerning which the 
woman raved so freely. It was a bitter sermon, 
with no quarter in it, and he shut his eyes, and 
feigned to be asleep—a weak attempt at imposition, 
for he shuddered visibly after every sentence. 


It was his ruling passion; success in business, 
present power, future happiness, were not upon his 
mind now in any great degree. 

He went back to the picture, and knitted his 
brows at it, as a map might do intensely puzsled 
with a problem of more than ordinary difficulty; 
he took it to the window; he placed it on the 



'a man mCSKSSEQ BY ONE IDEA.” 


There, I have no more to say,” she exclaimed 
at last. “Now think of it, and do your duty, as I 
have done mine, before it is too late.” 

. “ slamming of the door, and he opened 

his eyes to find that his tormentor had gone. He 
rose at once, and took his hat. 

“What a horrible creature!” he muttered; “I 
will not stop another moment.” 

He was half-way towards the door when the pic¬ 
ture attracted his attention again, and he stopped. 


table, and hid himself in the curtain-folds, behind 
the light, to gaze at it^ he put his hat on the 
floor, and sat down with the picture in front of 
him, and began rubbing it carefully with the palm 
of his hand ; finally he thrust his hands into his 
pockets, and stared at it, forgetful of time and 
place, and of the main object of his visit. He was 
a man possessed by one idea. 

There were feet ascending the stairs now, lightly 
and springily, and he might have remembered their 
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ecli6 if he had listened, but he was past listening. Reuben did not reply. There was a quick 
There was a voice he should have recollected a answer on his tongue, but he repressed it. He 
belonging to old days, when he had been proud o' had no more to say until his father had explained 
nis son, and almost loved him, but he did not hear the object of his unlooked-for visit. He had no 
it It was far beyond his dream-world, upon whicl wish to irritate him; on the contrary, he would 
another “ original ” had dawned. It was only whc: be glad to make peace, and end the unnatural 
the handle turned sharply, and the door opened difference between them, at any sacrifice^ except 
that he awoke to the consciousness of where hi that of self-respect. If Simon Culwick had come 
was, and what figure had come into the room from of his own free-will, and in the fulness of his heart, 
the world that was so different to his own. he would be happy presently; but the nature of 

“ Father,” said Reuben Culwick, as he advanced his greeting, the method of his address, warned 


towards him. 

.CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SIXTH. 

THE OLD IDEA. 

The son went towards his father in the same 
cordial manner which he had adopted in his 
memorable Worcester visit, and offered his hand 
to him. The father half hesitatM, as in the 'old 
fashion, and then shook hands with Reuben coldly 
and limply. It was evident that warmth of heart 
had not brought him to Hope Street; there was 
no regret for past mistakes—for long years of dis¬ 
union—to be detected in the greeting. 

“ You have come to see me, then,” said Reuben, 
“ and 1 am glad.’’ 

“ You haven’t much to be glad about at present,” 
replied the father; “ I was in the neighbourhood, 
and I thought that I would call and see where you 
wore lodging, and what you were doing. I haven’t 
come from Worcester expressly to see you.” 

“ It does not matter ; pray don't apologise,” gaid 
Reuben lightly, as he look his seat at the desk, 
opened it, and glanced carelessly at the letters 
and papers which had arrived. 

“ I’m not apologising. I never apologised to 
any one in my life. Why should I ?” 

“ Why should you not, if you have done any one 
an injury i" was the calm rejoinder. 

Reuben placed his papers aside, clasped' his 
hands upon his desk, and regarded his father 
steadily. These two men never agreed; they 
seemed to have met even then especially to aggra¬ 
vate one another, thought Lucy, who had not 
been able to resist the temptation of taking her 
place on the mat outside the door. She was 
interested in the result of the interview. It was 
doublful if Reuben would ever relate the particulars. 
It was not idle curiosity, but a deep concern for the 
welfare of her lodger, that placed her there as 
listener. Good might follow her full acquaintance 
with all the details, certainly no harm I 

“ I never did you an injury ; y.ou did all that you 
could to humiliate and defy me,” said the father. 

“ It is hardly a clear statement of affairs, father, 
but I will not contest the argument. I called and 
apologised last May, if you remember?” 

“ Humph, it was an apology ! ” said the father 
ironically. 


him that it was not the father’s love for a son that 
had brought them face to face. He had never 
been loved. The father had seen long ago his 
preference for the mother, and, hated him for it; 
he was almost certain that Simon Culwick was 
without the power of loving any being upon earth, 
Simon Culwick, perhaps, excepted. 

The father was not apparently in a hurry to 
state his business. Idle curiosity might have led 
him to the place, for he said, after a long pause— | 
“ This is a very wretched hovel for a man like 
you to exist in.” 

And his mother to die in, sternly and persistently 
refusing to the last to make any claim for assis- 
,ance to her husband, Reuben could have added, 
but he kept back the retort which came uppermost. 
“ I have grown used to it,” was the reply. 

“You were brought up like a gentleman—you 
might have been a gentleman now—and yet you 
arc in this hole." 

“ And still a gentleman, if you will allow me to 
say as much as that,” added Reuben Culwick 
lignificantly. 

“You may call yourself what you like, but no 
;entleman would dream of living here.” 

“ Some people have odd dreams.” 
t “ And as for that beast of a woman down-stairs— 
he preaching, cantjng fury with the hatchet face 
—I’d hang myself sooner than live within twenty 
nilcs of her! ” cried Simon Culwick; “ if I had 
leen a heathen, she could not have raved at me 
more.” 

The hatchet face ag.ainst the outer panel of the 
.oor burned a little, but did not wince. 

“ Miss Jennings is a well-meaning but highly 
nconsiderate woman. What has she been saying 
o you ?” 

“What hasn’t she been saying?” exclaimed his 
ather; “ I have been insulted—I have been treated 
ith the grossest disrespect.” 

“ Has she been pleading in my interest ?” 

“ She has been making a fool of herself alto- 
ethcr.” 

‘Has she been pleading in my interest?” he 
sked again. 

“ Yes—in her way.” • 

“ That was a grave mistake. It was officious 
.nd unwise, and I apologise for her intermeddling,” 
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said Reuben; “ she is a poor woman who knows 
no better, I assure you.” 

Lucy Jennings clasped her hands together, and 
.sank her head upon her breast. He had not a 
good word for her even then ! 

“ She is not the only champion you have in this 
house; there’s that girl Eastbell, too. Who on 
earth would have thought of her being here ! ” 

“ She’s one of my clients. But she hasn’t said 
anything to you ?” 

“ She has said a great deal too much.” 

“ Now, bravo. Second-cousin Sarah? What did 
she say, father ; what was her style of treating the 
question ?” 

“ Ask her; you don’t think I have recollected 
all the cursed nonsense that I have heard in this 
place ? ” 

“You cannot have forgotten it, yours is an ex¬ 
cellent memory,” said Reuben drily. 

“ Ay, for many things—for hard words spoken 
against me—for injuries committed, and for favours 
despised, especially.” 

“ You never forgive them.” 

“Why should I ?” 

“ There is something about forgiving that kind 
of thing in a prayer my mother taught me,” said 
Reuben, very bitterly now. 

The bitterness of his father’s words had brought 
about his own, and he was a man of no degree of 
caution. lie knew that the mention of his mother’s 
name would anger the sullen being from whom the 
mother had separated, but he spoke out defiantly. 

“ I don’t care about your mother’s prayers,” 
Simon Culwick cried furiously ; “ the result of what 
she t.aught you has been proved by your vile dis¬ 
obedience to me.” 

“ What she taught me we need not discuss at 
this late hour,” was the son’s reply ; “ tell me what 
has brought you here, Mr. Culwick.” 

Simon Culwick hesitated still. It was no easy 
matter to explain the motive which had set him 
down in Hope Street, and the big eyebrows lowered 
.again over the eyes. 

“ I have been thinking a great deal about you 
lately,” he said at last; “ you have bothered me.” 

“ Indeed!” 

“ You came to Sedge Hill—you were the first to 
write to me—the first to make advances.” 

“ Yes.” 

“And although calling on me only proved that 
you were as obstinate as ever—that we should 
never get on,” he continued—“ still I accepted it as 
an apology.” 

“ Or in the spirit in which it was meant,” said 
Reuben ; “ say that.” 

. “ And it struck me,” he added, without saying it, 
“ that there was some amount of respect for me in 
your heart, possibly some regret for all that has 
parted us.” 


"Well?” 

“ Well!” echoed back the father, “ if so, we 
might get on after all. Who knows? I don’t saj 
that I can ever forgive you—that I am ever likelj 
to forget—that I have even an idea of altering m'^ 
will; all that depends upon yourself.” 

“ Well ? ” said Reuben, deeply interested. 

“ You remember what we quarrelled about ?’’ 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ I wanted you to marry Miss Holland.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ That is the glyl whom you saw at my house 
last May.” 

“Yes.” 

“ Then,” he said after a strange fighting with his 
breath, “marry her now, and I’ll forget every¬ 
thing!” ____ 

CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SEVENTH. 

VERY SUDDEN. 

Reuben was prepared for many strange reasons 
for his father’s presence in Hope Street, but this 
one took him completely off his guard. He sat 
back and glared at his father. 

“ You don’t answer me,” said Simon Culwick, in 
his old sullen and aggrieved tone of voice. 

“ Not at a moment’s notice,” was the answer ; “ it 
is hardly my way. But-” 

“ Go on,” said the father impatiently, .as Reuben 
paused. 

“ Why do you wish me to marry this lady? ” 

“ Becau.se I made up my mind that she should 
be your wife five yc.ars ago. Didn’t I say so then r 
Haven’t I said to myself a hundred times,” he 
added between his closed teeth, “ that you should 
do as I wished, or starve ? ” 

“ Pardon me, Mr. Culwick, but I am not obliged 
to starve because your wishes and mine do not 
assimilate,” Reuben replied with grave pdlitcncss. 

“ Your mother set you against her—out of aggra¬ 
vation because she discovered th.at I wished the 
match—for no other reason, 1 swear,”said the father; 
“ now consider this and let me know. Take five 
minutes, whilst I look at this picture again.” 

“ Thank you, sir,” said Reuben very calmly, ‘ ‘ I will 
take five minutes, as you suggest. It’s a shortigracc, 
but I shall have made up my mind by that time.” 

The father did not, or would not, perceive the 
irony of the reply, and he bent his face over the 
picture whilst Reuben sat and regarded him. There 
was no doubt or anxiety on Reuben Culwick’s 
countenance as he gazed at his father; he only 
seemed to have made a study of the big man 
before him, and to be interested in him rather than 
in his own chance of aggrandisement. He looked 
at his watch, in a business sort,of way, and when 
the five minutes had expired he said— 

“ You have no further reason to urge why I shopld 
marry Miss Holland?” 
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“It was my wish years ago,” the father said im 
periously. 

“Very well,” answered Reuben, "then I mus 
decline to many the lady.” 

“ You—you fool!" blurted forth the father. 

“ There are many who would be of your opinion,’ 
said Reuben coolly, “ for you are a rich man whosi 
crotchets are worth studying, and Miss Holland i: 
a pretty young woman, and appears to be amiable. 
Still, sir,” leaning across the desk again as in the 
early period of their interview, “ I will not marry 
her.” , 

“ So much the worse for you,’’ said the father. 

“ So much the worse for my worldly advantages 
—for my chance of your money,” said Reuben, 
shru^ing his shoulders ; “ yes, I see that, and the 
prospect does not dlsm.ay me. I have been flung 
too long upon my own resources to be alarmed at 
it, and it was you, my own father, who cast me on 
the world.” 

“ For rank disobedience—remember that." 

“ For believing in my mother, who was a woman 
grievously wronged. Will you remember that, too ?’’ 
he said. 

“ 1 will not hear a word about your mother. She 
was-” 

“ And I will not hear a word against her in the 
house where she died,” cried Reuben, so sternly now 
that the father held his peace, cowed, perhaps, for 
the first time in his life by the son’s severity of 
manner. 

“ I don’t want your money," Reuben continued. 
“ 1 should have been glad once of your affection, 
but I don’t see my way to that any more clearly 
than I have done. And as for my future, I will 
make it for myself. I have done without your help 
all my life, and, please God, I will go on without it 
to the end." 

“ Go,’’*said the father. 

“ It is the road of my own choosing, and I have 
friends to wish me God speed,” Reuben continued ; 
'“1 shall be happier following my own pursuits 
than truckling to you for your money’s sake. I 
'never cared for vour money, by heaven 1 I despised 
it." 

“ You have said that before.” 

“ I can earn my own living.” 

“ So can a carpenter,” said the old man. 

“ I have no ties— I have lost one little girl who 
was very dear to me, and whom I found more deso¬ 
late than I was—and my ambitions lie so far away 
from yours that they can never possibly cross." 

“I am not paying any attention,’’.,Mr. Culwick, 
Senior, remarked; “ will you marry Miss Holland 
or not?" 

“ I have already respectfully declined the offer of 
the lady’s hand.” 

, Simon Culwick rose, buttoned up his coat, and 
set his hat firmly on his head. 


“ Good morning to you." 

“One moment. Is Miss Holland aware of your 
proposition ? ” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“ I am very glad of it.” 

“ I don’t see anything to be glad of,” said Mr. 
Culwick, as he walked towards the door, where he 
paused, and looked at the picture. “ 1 had forgotten 
that,” he muttered, as he returned to the table, and 
where Reuben was standing the instant afterwards 
with the picture in his hand. 

“ You will pardon me, but Mr. Jennings will not 
sell this portrait.” 

“ He has already-’’ 

“ Mr. Jennings will not sell it, I assure you,” said 
Reuben, with great urbanity of manner, as he bowed 
once more to his father, with the picture pressed to 
his breast. 

The father’s face grew very dark again. 

“ It is because you think that the picture pleases 
me, that you try to thwart me in a petty affair of 
•his kind, even,” said Simon Culwick ; “you would 
oppose me at every turn if you could—you would 
kill me if you dared." 

“ Mr. Jennings will not sell the picture until he 
has taken advice upon it," said Reuben, without 
offering any defence to his father’s reproach. v 
“ Advice! ’’ 

“ It appears to me a murky daub enough, but 
hen daubs sell, if they’re old,” said Reuben, “ and 
he desire of an eminent picture collector to add it 
o his gallery engenders a certain amount of curi- 
jsity respecting it." 

“ It would cost twenty pounds to restore. Where 
are these firework-makers to get twenty pounds ? ” 

“ I will lend them the sum if it’s necessary.” 
"You?” 

“ To be sure. 1 am of a saving turn, and by 
lext post I expect twenty-five pounds that 1 shall 
ot know what to do with." 

“ And you will not let me take that picture away ; 
you oppose me in this too ? ” he said, between his 
iCt teeth. 

“It seems to be my mission in life to oppose you 
n everything,” said Reuben satirically, “ and I have 
>cen particularly unfortunate this morning. I can- 
lot take a wife of your selection at a moment’s 
lotice, and I cannot allow you to make a good 
largain at the expense of my own friends.” 

“ I don’t believe you have a friend in the world ; 
'our miserable temper wouldn't let you have any.” 

“ Ah ! I have been of that opinion myself, more 
han once in my life.” 

“ It’s my belief that I h.ate you worse than ever 
did,” said the father, as he walked down-stairs, 
’ollowed by his son with the picture under his arm. 

“ I am sorry to hear it,” answered Reuben. 

Mr. Culwick, Senior, descended the stairs with 
■xtreme care, and passed through the parlour and 
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shop without bestowing any further attention upon 
Mr. Jennings or Sarah Eastbell. Standing at the 
shop-door was Lucy Jennings» who was studying 
the houses on the opposite side of the way with 
great intentness. 

“ Will you allow me to pass, madam ? ” he said 
gruffly to her. 

Miss Jennings stood aside as requested, and as 
he passed her, she said in a low tone— 

“ Try to remember how close you may be to 
your grave, before you leave this house as wicked a 
in.in as you entered it.” 

He glared at her defiantly; his fingers even closed 
upon the stick, as if the idea of striking her with it 
had suggested itself, then he stopped and put his 
face close to hers, eagerly and confidentially. 

“ A ten-pound note for diat picture, and I’ll take 
it away with me.” 

“You will take nothing a^fay with you but our 
contempt,” said Lucy, banging the door behind 
him, and shutting him out in the front garden, 
down which he proceeded slowly. 

He turned in the direction of the Camberwell 
New Road, but altered his mind, and passed the 
liouse again, looking up at the window of the first 
floor, and even hesitating, as if the idea of re-enter- 
maifhad struck him ; then he went on to Walworth 
Road, where he lost himself, and where his irritation 
broke forth into sundry awful oaths when every 
fresh direction he received only bewildered him, 
and led him into a deeper maze of streets. It was 
very strange, but presently he could not attend to 
the directions which were given him ; they made 
his head ache, and rendered him so giddy that 
once or twice he stopped to recover himself before 
he had the strength to proceed. He gave up 
asking the way to London Bridge after a while, 
and looked on in a purposeless fashion that w.as 
new to him, until he found himself standing by a 
lamp-post in a crowded thoroughfare, thinking of ■ 
his son, and then of his dead wife—which was very ; 
strange indeed—and then of Mary Holland, down ; 
in Worcestershire. 

A Hansom cab drew up in front of him, and the 
driver bent himself from his seal in his direction. 

“ Cab, sir ? ” inquired the man. 

“ Yes,” said Simon Culwick. 

He did not marvel at his owm folly in not calling 
a c.ab before ; he stepped into it with difficulty, and 
would have dropped off to sleep at once, had not 
the driver asked through the trap in what direction 
he should drive. 

“ I don’t know,” said Simon Culwick, taking off 
his hat, and putting one big hand to his forehead. 1 

“ Aren’t you well, sir ? ” asked the cabman. 

“ I’m very well, thank you, how are you ? ” said 
Mr. tulwick absently. 

“ Oh, I’m all right. Where to, sir ? ” 

“To my boy’s.” > 


“ Where does he Uve ? ” 

“I can’t remember—oh, don’t ask me to think !” 
said Mr. Culwick piteously, and with his thick 
lower lip quivering. 

“ This is a blessed rum start,” muttered the cab¬ 
man ; “can’t you recollect anyplace where I can 
take you ? ” 

“No.” 

“Ain’t you got no friends ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Then hook it out of my cab, old man, and ask 
a perliceman to take care of you.” 

Mr. Simon Culwick did not move, and the 
cabman was about to expostulate more forcibly 
with tiirn," when he said— 

“ Sedge Hill.” 

“ Sedge ’Ill—where’s that?” 

“ Straight on.” 

“ Oh, you mean Ludgate ’Ill.” 

“ As fast as you can go.” 

“ AU right.” 

The cabman whipped his horse, and drove off. 

“ How drunk he is ! ’’ said the cabm.an 

Mr. Simon Culwick had not touched wine or 
spirits that day. It was not he who had given way, 
but something at the brain of the man who had 
been so strong and hard only that morning, and 
whose strength and obduracy might have been 
but the slow oncoming of his malady. 

Still he was only a trifle giddy, he thought, as he 
dismissed the cab at the corner of Fleet Street, 
after paying his fare in a rational manner. His 
memory was bad, too, and he stood for a while 
against the obelisk in the middle of the road, trying 
to recollect why he had come to Ludgate Hill—why 
he had quarrelled again with his son Reuben—why 
he was so long a distance from him when he 
seemed to need suddenly and strangely his protec¬ 
tion and affection. 

“ Hope Lodge, Camberwell 1” 

Yes, he was better. That was the place where Reu¬ 
ben lived, and that awful woman-preacher—where 
the picture was—a real Opie, as he was a living man ! 
He would go back to Reuben and to the picture at 
once, whilst his memory was fresh. He was an 
old man, and terribly alone in the world, and the 
picture was worth two or three hundred pounds, 
and Reuben had not promised to marry Mary 
Holland yet. He stepped into the road, and made 
for the opposite side of the way. There were 
wagons and omnibuses and carts coming in all 
directions, and their drivers shouted at him, and 
foot-passengers screamed wildly at the danger 
which he had not seen for himself. His giddiness 
had overmastered him again, and he fell amidst 
clattering, stumbling iron hoofs, and whirling, 
grinding wheels, and it was beyond man’s help to 
save him. 


END OF CHAPTEK THE TWEHTV-SEVBHTB. 
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NO WASTE IN MANUFACTURES. 


SIMMONDS. 




of the special features of the 
present day is what may be 
termed the •economic applica- 
(ttl )19] every kind of material, 

y My oM or new, and particularly the 
utilisation of formerly waste 
substances. It is hard to define 
very strictly the term “ waste,” 
7|Lg\ Wr for any material which is turned 

1 scarcely be properly 
termed a waste substance. Hut there 
used to be thousands of raw materials, 
residues of manufactures, that 
were utterly neglected or unapplied. 

wants of our 

manufacturers, the enhanced price of 
many raw materials, and the growing scarcity of 
largely employed substances, have led to greater 
thrift, more industrial applications, and the employ¬ 
ment of substances formerly never thought of. 

Although many countries are now turning their 
attention largely to this utilisation of waste, and 


often incommodious, and in many cases trouble¬ 
some.” 

The residues from our great textile industries are 
no longer allowed to go to waste. Out of the 
600,000 tons of cotton which we work up, there is 
a waste of more than fifteen per cent, in the shape of 
strippings and flyings from the carding machine, 
droppings and blowings from the machine which 
cleans the cotton, and the sweepings or gatherings 
from the floors of the factory. Formerly this went 
to the paper-mill, but now Oldham has established 
a special industry in collecting and utilising this 
cotton waste, which is sorted into five or more 
different classes, and worked into yam, which is 
made into wadding, eotton wicks for lamps, the 
backing for tapestry-carpets, twine, and for other 
purposes. 

In the linen manufacture there are about 20,000 
tons of flax waste, and the same quantity probably 
from rope and canvas, which gives a large total to 
be worked up again for various purposes—into 
oakum, “ charpie,” and marine lint, and for coarse 


experimentalising on new materials, yet Great 
Britain was the first to enter upon this field of 
inquiry, and to prosecute it largely with energy and 
with profit. 

So important has the useful application of waste 
materials come to be considered, that at last a 
section has been specially assigned to it in inter¬ 
national exhibitions, and it appears at Vienna this 
year for the first time. 

Although waste substances and the residues of 
manufactures are by no means sightly or generally 
attractive to the public, yet they arc suggestive and 
instructive when traced through all their stages of 
progress to the resulting finished product. And 


paper making. < 1 ^ 

The jute manufacture—the special trade of 
Dundee—now furnishes an immense quantity of 
waste, which is beginning to be utilised by the 
paper manufacturers ; and it is time that the ends 
or cuttings and other refuse should be turned to 
some useful purpose, seeing that we now import 
from Calcutta more than 200,000 tons annually of 
jute, besides the bagging and baling wrappers made 
of the same substance. This quantity far exceeds 
the aggregate of foreign hemp and flax imported. 

Then of animal waste fibres we work up also large 
quantities. Used-up woollen goods pass to the 
manufacturers of shoddy, who tear them to pieces, 


certainly at the Vienna Exhibition this new use the fibrous parts blended with some new wool 
element of display is calculated to promote pro- for the manufacture of cheap cloths, and send the 
gross, and to help on civilisation. In the circular dust to the manure dealers, to benefit the hop- 
inviting exhibitors in this department, the Archduke grounds. Last year we imported 3,000 tons of 
Regnier, President of the Imperial Commission, these woollen rags from all quarters. Then we have 
well remarked that “ it would scarcely be possible also the waste wool and woollen garments from the 
to find in the processes of manufacture, and in 143,000 tons of British and foreign wool worked up 
agriculture, an instance which shows to the same yearly. The annual import of woollen rags or 
extent the really creative force of science, andl| shoddy-wool is now equal to one-fifth of the 
the characteristic tendency of a nation to econo- amount of our foreign supplies of new wool. This 
mise, as well as its endeavour to keep, like Nature, rag-wool, after an admixture of new wool, is spun 
all within the circle of reproduction. Side' by side into yarn, and made into broadcloths, doeskins, 
with the increase and growth of ^vants, we see the pilot-cloths, druggets, and coarse carpeting.' 
quantity of useful material augment in a twofold The reproduction of a woven fabric from material 
manner. This is accomplished partly by making formerly regarded as entirely waste and useless for 
use of substances fonncrly useless, because their such purposes, is a striking illustration of the 
qualities were unknown, but still more by the use adaptive ingenuity of the present day. More than 
mkde of substances which, formerly considered as one hundred firms and individual tradesmen in 
used-up, appeared to be of no value, and were Yorkshire are engaged in the preparation and sale 
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of rags, shoddy, and mungo. The distinction be¬ 
tween the two fabrics isJhat “shoddy’Ms made from 
soft woollen rags—such as flannels, blankets, stock¬ 
ings, and carpet^; mungo from hard and fine woollen 
rags and new cloth cuttings. The shoddy factories, 
which are chiefly situated in Yorkshire and Lanca¬ 
shire, give employment to upwards of 3,000 per¬ 
sons, and there are besides upwards of 500 female 
rag-sorters. 

Theeconomic’cmploymentof silk waste, although 
recent, has become an important industry. In 
the reeling, winding, and cleaning of the silk, there 
is a good deal of refuse left. ’ This, with the 
pierced and double cocoons, and the “ knubs and 
husks,” as they are termed in commerce, forms an 
aggregate import of about 30,000 hundredweight 
available for working up. These lose about thirty 
per cent, in cleaning and preparing, by getting rid 
of the gum, etc. Silk waste consists partly of noils 
from floret silk, and of thread waste from spinning- 
mills and silk manufactories. This waste silk for 
reworking is either combed or chopped into short 
lengths and carded. Machines employing and pre¬ 
paring it were to be seen at work in the Machinery 
Court of the London Exhibition. 

Forming as silk does one of the most scarce and 
expensive of our textile materials, the utilisation of 
all the waste becomes of high importance. The 
reworking up of old silk pieces has not yet attained 
to commercial importance, although old woollen 
and cotton rags are again brought into service. 
Nor docs there seem any probability of old silk 
fabrics (though much less worn) being reconverted 
by chemical and manufacturing appliances, while 
the present pernicious system of silk-dyeing is 
persevered in. The practice of heavily “weighting” 
silks, by adding drugs, etc., is now almost a mere 
tanning of the fibre, instead of dyeing, and renders 
the silk fragile and not lasting. 

Now that coal is becoming scarcer and dearer, 
attention is being directed to other sources of fuel, 
and peat and turf are receiving more attention, 
while petroleum is also coming into notice for 
heating purposes, although scarcely a safe fuel. 
'The more numerous our race becomes, the more 
will man be beholden to science for the adequate 
development of the ample resources jSrovided by 
Nature for the necessities of the human race. 
What extensive tracts of pe.it we find scattered 
widely over the world, in many places useless—nay, 
in some cases worse than useless, spreading ague 
and fever far and wide! In several parts of the 
Continent, peat is almost the only fuel used, and 
recently in Canada and the United States, it has 
commanded much attention as a cheap and con¬ 
venient fuel 

In* its natural state, or merely air-dried, it has 
been much employed, although of very inferior 
beating power to coal; but when pulped and com¬ 


pressed and thoroughly dried, as is done in Holland 
and Italy, it has been found capable of competing 
with coal and wood on equal terms, both for steam 
production and domestic use. Charred peat has 
also become an important article of consumption, 
as a substitute for wood-charcoal and coke. The 
more general employment of peat has frequently 
been discussed and recommended both here and in 
Ireland, but is more likely to receive attention 
now. When we consider that about one-seventh 
of the entire surface of Ireland is bog-land, it is 
not too much to assume that the peat-tracts will 
become to the sister kingdom what our coal-mines 
and steam-power have been to Great Britain— 
sources of industry, wealth, and public enterprise. 

What importance now attaches also to the residual 
products of our gas-works, which were formerly 
cumbersome and difficult to be got rid of 1 Now 
these supplement largely the revenue of the share¬ 
holders, and form the source of important chemical 
and manufacturing industries, in the beautiful coal- 
tar dyes obtained, which have almost superseded 
some of the vegetable colours formerly so largely 
used. The coal-ashes, or breeze, and coke, the 
ammoniacal liquor, the waste lime ir> purifying, all 
have some economic value. 

The siftings and small coal at the mouth of 
the coal-pits and in the coal-yards have, owing 
to the high price of fuel, an enhanced value, 
and are largely used for making patent or arti- 
fici;d fuel. The method most generally practised 
is to mingle it with some adhesive and combustible 
substance, like bitumen, pilch, tar, or rosin, and 
then mould it into cakes by pressure. 

In Belgium the coal-dust is agglomerated into 
blocks by adding eight or ten per cent, of coal-tar, 
and about 355,000 tons are sold annually for heat¬ 
ing locomotives. These blocks are very nearly the 
same density and weight as the solid coal, and 
they bum without giving obstacle to the circulation 
of air through the-> grate. 

To utilise waste, and thus make a cheap fuel, is 
the chief end sought by invcn.tors, who aim at re¬ 
ducing coal-slack to a form convenient to use for 
domestic or manufacturing purposes. 

Nearly twenty years ago, John Bourne, in his 
“ Tre.atise on the Steam-engine,” pointed out the 
advantage of blowing coal-dust into a chamber 
lined with fire-brick, so that it might be ignited by 
coming in contact with red-hot surfaces, after 
having been mingled with the quantity of air ne¬ 
cessary for combustion. There are now several 
large manufactories in the United States using pul¬ 
verised fuel for furnaces and boilers. 

But coal-dust h.is other uses; it is employed in 
foundries for moulds—and forms a good building 
material mixed with one-sixth part of cement. Be¬ 
sides the large employment of coke and cinders at 
home, we export about 342,000 tons, and nearly 
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300,000 tons of manufactured fuel of coal-dust are 
also sent abroad. 

There are numerous other present useful applica¬ 
tions of mineral waste that might be cited. • Immense 
heaps of refuse, or “ tailings,” as they are technically 
termed, accumulate where mining operations are 
carried on upon a large scale, as in Australia and 
California. These contain a good deal of metal, 
whidh is now frequently economically recovered. 
The Chinese especially manage to make profits out 
of old waste-heaps. A mine-owner at the Sand¬ 
hurst gold-field, in Victoria, sold the right to wash a 
large heap of tailings to the Chinese three times, 
and each time the men sfcmed satisfied with the 
result of their labours. There are immense heaps 
of tailings containing auriferous pyrites in Victoria, 
which, if properly stacked and operated upon on a 
large sc.ale, would yield nearly all the gold they 
contain at but little cost of money or labour. The 
yield of gold thus obtained in Victoria from 1869 to 
1871, by operating on about 8,200 tons, was at the 
rate of rather more than two ounces fourteen penny¬ 
weights per ton. At one large establishment twenty- 
five tons of pyrites on the average are now treated 
per week, the yield being at the rate of more than 
three ounces six pennyweights of gold per ton. 

Some few years ago, the Greek Government sold 
for a mere trifle to two foreigners their right over the 
rubbish-heaps at the Laurium mines, which were 
first worked several thousand years ago, by the 
King of Athens, from the profits of which Pericles 
is said to have built the Parthenon. A company 
was formed to rework them, for it was soon found 
that even the debris, which had been cast aside by 
the ancients as worthless, possessed great value. 
Extensive beds of scoriae, the refuse of the silver 
and lead mines worked during eight centuries by 
the Athenians, now yield to modern metallurgic 
skill some 7,000 to 8,000 tons of lead annually, 
which contains silver in the proportion of about 
one-half per cent. The company now conduct their 
operations on so large a scale, that a town contain¬ 
ing 4,000 inhabitant; has sprung up on what was 
formerly a solitude; a railway has been constructed 
to the nearest port, and a small vessel plies twice a 
week between Argosteria and the Pirasus, for the 
transport of the argentiferous tailings to the roast¬ 
ing furnaces, of which there are twelve at work. 

When sulphur became scarce and dear, owing to 
the monopoly in Sicily, our manufacturers, who 
depend so much upon sulphuric acid, looked about 
where they could supply the demand, and pyrites, a 
waste mineral substance, wa?'seized hold of, and 
now we import upwards of half a million tons 
annually from abroad, of the value of more than 

1,400,000, besides a quantity obtained at home. 
The residue of the iron pyrites, after extracting the 
sulphur, is used in blast and puddling furnaces. 

TTrere exist in various parts of the globe sea- 
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beaches and beds of titaniferous iron-sand,a material 
formerly valueless. Now it has begun to be utilised 
in various ways as a moulding sand, for making 
paint, and the inanufacture of high-class steel. 

Other instances of the useful application of form¬ 
erly waste substances that might be cited, are the 
petroleum oils, now forming so extensive an article 
of commerce, the asphaltes, ozokerit, asbestos, etc., 
to say nothing of the immense trade in old scrap- 
iron, old lead and copper, and the recovery of tin 
from tin clippings. The slag and scoriae of metals 
have now many industrial applications. The alkali 
and other wastes recovered from our chemical manu¬ 
factures form now very profitable industries. 

But independent of the utilisation of the residues 
from all our great manufactures, how many miscel¬ 
laneous industries and important results have 
sprung from the scientific application of substances 
long overlooked or un&ought of! 

The silky vegetable downs clothing the seeds of 
many trees are now largely employed, here and on 
the Continent, for stuffing beds, quilts (in the place 
of eider-down), ladies’ skirts, and for other purposes. 
The leaves of the fir are made into “ forest wool," 
which is converted into hygienic flannel, wadding, 
blankets, and wool for stuffing mattresses. In the 
preparation of this textile material an ethereal oil 
is produced, which is employed as a curative 
agent, and for burning. The membranous sub¬ 
stance and refuse are compressed into blocks, and 
used as fuel From the resinous matter they con¬ 
tain, sufficient gas is made for illuminating the 
factory in which the manufacture is carried on. 

It is found cheaper to dissolve or grind bones 
than to quarry limestone, crush it, and carry 
it to the land as a fertiliser ; hence the enormous 
commerce in bones, of which we often import 
100,000 tons per annum, valued at £t&ofXK>, whilst 
those collected at home are computed at nearly as 
much more. Bones of almost all animals are now 
imported os' articles of commerce ; whether wild or 
domesticated animals, they are made to yield 
parts of their skeletons for some useful purpose ; 
and we import the bones of the giraffe, elephant, 
horse, cattle, and whales. We receive bones from 
all countrie|—from the great battle-fields, the pyra¬ 
mids of Egypt, and the seats of the large fisheries. 
Bone is an important agent in many manufac¬ 
tures. Several million shank-bones of oxen are 
worked up yearly for knife^handles, for tooth and 
nail brushes, combs, fans, button-moulds, and 
various other articles. Bone-grease, sulphate of 
ammonia, animal charcoal for the sugar refiner, 
and bone-black for the blacking maker, are other 
important resulting products. 

Enough has now been stated to open up the 
general consideration of this important feature of 
national industry, and some of its ramifications may 
afford field for discussion in future articles. 
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E clasps her hands beside the Teign, 
partner in their summer dance, 
And as she touches his again, 

A something makes her countenance 
His sudden heaven! 

Vou Vni.— 'New Series. 


Two currents joined by gracious 
chance— 

Two young lives mingle in a glance 
And unaware tread Love’s green lane— 
Down in Devon! 
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Entangled both. His very feet 
Emmeshed, he moveth in a dream ! 

And she, so still and awkward-sweet, 

Forgetteth quite herself to seem I 
The dancers scold her. 

What cares she how reproaches teem ? 
“No lissom maiden by the stream 
Cm' crisp the tune with such a beat,’' 

Thinks one .beholder. 

Those happy hours ! The couple climb 
The gold-and-emerald crusted stones, 

And cru.sh the scents from heath and tliymc, 
And ’rich the young oaks’ rustling tones. 
And only know 

That, secret, each the other owns— 

That all the world is free from moans. 

And life and love’s a plcas.int rhyme 
For humming low. 

“ A ring I a ring I the shadows spread.” 

Again her hand he gathers tight, 

Until—the scarf rests on her head— 

They rush apart in earnest flight. 

What freak is this ? 

Aiosc her neck, erst lily-white— 

Her gentle eyes are baleful bright — 

“ Some other day,” therein he read, 

“You'll claim the kiss.” 

« 

II. 

Impatiently he cracks the ferns 
That crowd the pathways Oirough the Chase, 


The frequent rocks he proudly spums-r 
Find him the cliff he would not face i 
A wind of winter shakes the Tors, 

And rocks the boulders on the Cleeve : 
But, ah ! her welcome warm indoors 
This down-in-Devon Christmas Eve ! 

What gives his eyes that eager glow ? 

What feeds his laughter sly and soft? 

The magic in the mistletoe 
He waves c-vultantly aloft ? 

The rustic by his old cob-wall 
Smiles at the lover’s ardent gait. 

And chuckles, as the ben-ies fall, 

“ She’ll haply wait, she'll haply wait I ” 

“ The darling ! she was shy and proud,” 

,Ho muses, “and—she Iiad her way : 

But though my right she disallowed 
Beside the Teign that fragrant day, 

Unto my heart I vowed a vow. 

That she should answer kiss for kiss 
Beneath thy waxen berries, bough ; 

Come, precious moment, crown my bliss !” 

No old folks’ words of cheer for him. 

Or commerce in the young folks’ glee; 

His honest tongue ntnll overbrim 
With its one question, “Where is she?” 
She opens, as she moves the door, 

A sweeter chapter in his life. 

In coy pretence she shrinks no more,. 

But gives the kiss—he takes a wife! 

Byron Webber. 


THE LAND OF THE ASIIANTEES. 


nv MAJOR KNOLLYS, 93RD SUTHERLAND HIGHLANDERS, F.R.G.S. 


s rather strange, considering 
that the Aslnmtces have long 
been our neighbours in 
Western Africa, and we are 
at the present moment at war 
with them, that the public 
should know little or nothing 
about the nation in question. 
They are, however, no obscure 
people ; all surrounding na¬ 
tions have long feared them, 
and more than once even we 
have suffered considerable 
humiliation at their hands. ” 

The Ashantec country consists chiefly of a high 
plateau to the north of the Protected districts on 
the Gold Coast. The river Prah, which is about 
90 miles from Cape Coast Castle, separates the 
two countries. Including feudatories, the King of 
Ashantee rules over a country from cast to west 


about 333 miles, and from north to south about 
300 miles in extent. The population is estimated 
at 1,000,000. From this calculation we exclude the 
I’rotccled States, which arc also claimed by#the 
Ashantees as tributaries, and not without a show 
of reason. Our object is not to go into politics, but 
rather to show what the Ashantees are at the 
present moment. Unfortunately we possess but 
little authentic information which is of recent date. 
We arc, how'cvcr, juslified in assuming that the 
Ashantees of to-day differ little from those of half 
a century ago, inasmuch as there have been few 
causes for change. 

The country is populous and tolerably well sup¬ 
plied with provisions. From a point a little north 
of the Prah up to the capit.il, Coomassic, and to a 
distance of about 40 miles to the north of it, the 
country is undulating, intersected by a succeijkion 
of streams, wliich in the dry season are but insignifi¬ 
cant, and covered with tall forest U'ces and thick 
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bush. The towns and villages on the direct road 
from Cape Coast Castle are tolerably numerous, 
some of the former containing as many as 14,000 
inhabitants. Round the towns and villages—both 
called Crooms—the bush is cleared for cultivation, 
the chief crops being corn, yam, plantains, and cas- 
sada. The live stock consists of fowls, pigs, sheep, 
and cattle. Palm-wine is made in abundance, and 
oil appears to be a common article of food. The 
so-called roads are broader to the north than to the 
SQUth of the Prah, sometimes allowing six or seven 
men to walk abreast; in many places, however, 
travellers can only walk in Indian file. There are, 
as we have said, numerous streams, but none of any 
great size or depth, except the Prah, which is, in the 
dry season, where the Cape Coast Castle Road 
crosses it, as broad as the Thames at Richmond, but 
easily fordable by travellers on foot. About 38 
miles from this point the road ascends the Mounsey 
or Adansi Hill, estimated at 1,600 feet high. The 
ascent is difficult, but a good road might be made 
w ithout much trouble, for even by the present path 
jt only takes half an hour to reach the summit. 
This hill m.irks the commencement of the 
Ashautec upland, the climate of which is a con- 
^.iderable improvement on that district lying between 
the hill and the sea. 

Coomassie, the capital, is situated on elevated 
ground almost surrounded by a stream, the banks 
of which are marshy. This stream, or marsh nith 
a stream running through it, varies in breadth 
between 20 and 100 yards, but even after heavy 
lain the depth does not exceed five foot, whde 
ordinarily it is no more than two feet. The 
town is four miles in circumference. The four 
principal sticets arc half a mile long, and from 50 
to too yards wide, and most of the streets are 
tolerably broad. The population is variously esti¬ 
mated at 35,000 and 100,000 souls. The palace is 
surrounded by high walls, and it is believed that 
there is a fort, otherwise the place is not fortified. 
The forest comes close up to the marsh, between 
which and the outer houses are g.irdens and plan¬ 
tations. 

The whole Ashantcc country is governed on a 
sort of feudal system, caboccers or captains being 
appointed governors of the different districts, and 
having subordinate caboccers under them. In the 
course of the numerous wars which have taken 
place during the last century, several entire king¬ 
doms have been annexed by the Ashantees and 
their sovereigns, who hold the position of great 
feudatories, bound to furnish a contingent of troops 
when the king engages in war. It may be calcu¬ 
lated that the King of Ashantee c.an, on an emer¬ 
gency, bring 200,000 armed men into the field. Fifty 
years* ago, the Ashantee aripics, on several occa¬ 
sions, numbered upwards of 80,000 men. In fact 
the army is the nation to a* greater extent ^than 


even in Prussia. The warriors are all under the 
caboccers of tlieir respective districts, or under the 
subject kings above alluded to. 

,. There seems to be a considerable amount of dis¬ 
cipline among tlie Ashantees, and they arc capable 
of manceuvring with fair precision. Neither do 
their leaders appear to be wanting in either strategic 
or tactietd skill. An instance of the latter was 
afforded at the battle of Assamacow, in which 
Brigadier-General Sir Charles Macarthy lost his 
life, when they turned the flanks of the British force 
at the same time that they attacked it in front. 
The skill they display in conducting a march, and 
concealing their movements,,would do no discredit 
to European generals. They generally send in 
advance scouts, in rear of whom come an advanced 
guard of two or three thousand men, who break up 
into small detachments, which never march save at 
night, and then only through the most intricate parts 
of the forest. When there is any fear of discovery, 
these parties betake themselves to the trees. 
Ashantcc scouts have been known to remain for 
three or four days and nights up trees, watching 
Cape Coast Castle. In rear of these advanced 
parties comes the main body, the different divisions 
of which generally march by separate paths, in 
order to facilitate the obtaining of supplies. I n rear 
of all comes the reserve, generally composed of 
Ashantee troops proper. It is said that so well are 
the ]jrecautions of the Ashantees taken, that a large 
army can sometimes remain for days in the heart of 
an enemy’s country, without being suspected. 

The food of Ashantees consists of a sort of gum, 
meal, and other substances which do not require 
cooking —for it is contrary to the military laws of 
the country for cooked food to be eaten during a 
campaign. The object of this rule is that the posi¬ 
tion of the troops should not be betrayed by the 
smoke and flame of fires. All baggage and provi¬ 
sions arc carried by porters, mostly on the head. 
The majority of these porters are women, and the 
total number of camp-followers may be reckoned 
as being equal to the number of fighting men. The 
arms of the Ashantees are long-barrelled flint- 
niuskels and blunderbusses—charged with loose 
powder and rough shot, consisting in njany cases 
of iron ore—long knives, pikes six feet in length, 
and bows and arrows. Only the chiefs appear to 
carry swords, the latter being profusely ornamented 
with gold. The arrows are frequently dipped in 
poison. 

Some fifty years ago, about a fourth only of an 
Ashantee army was provided with fire-arms, but now 
t is believed that almost every man has a musket, 
and it is even said that they possess Snider rifles. 
The chiefs do not, as in most armies, lead on their 
men, but place themselves in rear of their commands, 
prepared to kill any man who runs away.' These 
chiefs are distinguished by their swords, and an 
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umbrella held over them. In ordet to show his 
calmness, a chief generally occupies himself during 
an engagement by playing at some sort of game. 
But if the chiefs are severe towards their men, 
they themselves are not less strictly called to 
account by the king for want of success. Conse¬ 
quently, when the day goes- against them, they 
frequently sit down on a barrel of powder, and 
blow themselves up. They thus not only escape 
the inevitable punishment of failure, but also avoid 
the great disgrace of having their remains insulted 
by the enemy. 

As a rule, none of the natives of this part of 
Africa give quarter to fighting men captured in 
action, and they even cut off the heads of dead 
enemies, which heads are from time to time, 
during the fight, laid at the feet of the chief of 
the band, as material proofs of prowess and 
success. 

A certain number of the captives taken in towns 
are reserved either for subsequent sacrifice or as 
slaves, but a man who has received the mystical 
number of five wounds is considered doomed by the 
fetische, and is invariably slain. 

Hostile princes and captains are almost always 
put to death on the spot, their skulls being kept as 
trophies, and the jaw-bones used as decorations 
of the war-drums. Sometimes the skull of a cele¬ 
brated Ashantee king, carefully preserved, and en¬ 
veloped in paper and silk covered with mysterious 
figures, accompanies the army as a fetische. To 
lose this is deemed a terrible disgrace. 

Every chief has a speci.al bugle-sound, which is 
known by all the Ashantees, who are thus able to 
tell the position or progress of the different divisions 
of the army. In fact the military organisation of 
the Ashantees, though rude, is very complete in its 
way. 

A few horses are to be found at Coomassie, 
and they are tolerably numerous to the north of 
the empire, near the Kong mountains, but these 
animals soon die when taken to the soulh-wcslem 
portion of the Protected districts. Moreover, almost 
the whole of the district south of the capital is 
unsuited to the action of cavalry, rndeed neither 
the chiefs nor King of Ashantee use the horse for 
purposes of war, but are either carried in what is 
called a hammock—f.e,, a board fastened at each 
end to a long pole—or in a sort of bciskct. 

It is a peculiarity of Ashantee warfare, th.at no 
fighting ever takes place at night. Another pecu¬ 
liarity is that, out of the 365 days in a year, no fewer 
than 205 or 210 are deemed unlucky. On these no 
councils are held, and no movements which can 
possibly be avoided ever take place. The most 
linlucky day of all is Saturday, because on that day 
of the week one of their most celebrated kings, with 
all Ae troops who formed his escort, was surprised 
and slain. 


The usual method of fighting is the following 
Each division of the army secretly and noiselessly 
cuts paths straight to the front, through the bush 
which covers the whole country. When the enemy 
is approached, these paths are joined by a broad 
road, running parallel and close to the front of the 
enemy’s line. The advanced parties are then re¬ 
inforced, and each man,posting himself under cover, 
opens fire, pushing on till the assailants are within 
a few yards of the foe. Every now and then a 
warrior dashes to the front, and seizing an opponent, 
the two strive who shall first inflict a mortal wound 
with the knife. Whoever is successful cuts off his 
adversary’s head, and carries it off as a trophji. 
Very wary and crafty are the Ash antces. They make 
abundant use of stratagems and ambuscades, and 
their principle, when engaged with a powerful force 
<of Europeans, is to avoid all direct attacks, but to 
exhaust the troops with constant marching. When, 
however, the Ashantees possess a large numerical 
superiority, they do not hesitate to engage in a 
pitched battle, in which case they generally combine 
flank with direct attacks. The courage of the 
Ashantees is notorious to those at all acquainted 
with their history, and it is a great mistake to 
imagine that they are easily daunted by the superior 
arms of European troops. At the b.attlc of Assa- 
macow, in which Sir Charles Macarthy lost his life, 
they were played upon by a piece of artillery, but 
though the fire from the latter cut regular lanes 
through their ranks, their advance was not checked. 
On another occasion they resolutely attacked 
Annamaboc, in spite of an incessant discharge of 
artillery, and poured such a constant and well- 
directed fire on the embrasures, that the guns could 
not be worked. 

As wc have .already remarked, the government of 
the country is Norman feudalism. With this, 
however, is combined a despotism thoroughly 
Oriental in character. Each district is under a 
caboceer, or subject king, who is bound to bring a 
contingent of troops whenever called upon to do 
so ; but no ruler of a district is in reality more 
safe from the king's tyranny than the meanest 
peasant. 

The monarch keeps up his authority by a com¬ 
plete system of espionage, and when any one is 
summoned to the king’s presence, he never knows 
whether he is to be promoted or slain. If an 
offender can obtain time to utter the king’s 
name, he is for the time safe. Consequently, the 
royal messengers sent to arrest an offender con¬ 
trive to approach him secretly, and to plunge a 
knife through his cheeks ere he can pronounce 
the word which would save his life. Punishments 
among the Ashantees are summary, very slight op¬ 
portunity of justification being afforded, and gene¬ 
rally consist of death. There are, however, for 
offences not committed against the king, minor 
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punishments, such as fines, or slavery. Criminals 
are-generally sentenced by the king in person, though 
no doubt tlie caboceers, or governors of districts, do 
a good deal of justice or unjustice, as the case may 
be, on their own account. Still, so despotic and 
far-reaching is the power of the king, so per¬ 
fect the spy system, that no one, whatever his 
rank, but is liable to be summoned to court to 
answer an accusation which he never hears till his 
arrival. 

The king, though a despot, nevertheless consults 
with his chief men when any important matter 
is on hand, and, with all his power, is by no 
means insensible to public opinion. Indeed public 
opinion has before now made itself felt, and caused 
the abdication of a king who neglected his duties. 
The kingly office is hereditary. 

The title of the sovereign of Ashantec is Sai, 
which word is, as was the case with the Pharaohs, 
prefixed to his name. 

The refigion of the Ashantees is fetischism, the 
fetische being the spirit which takes under its 
charge a river, a place, an image, a doll, or a man. 
If an Ashantec overcomes another man, he says 
or thinks that his fetische is superior to that of his 
opponent. With childish inconsistency, the natives 
of this part of Africa frequently beat the image 
which represents their fetische, when it fails to 
obtain them their desires. There is some obscu¬ 
rity about the precise meaning of the word “fe¬ 
tische,” the following extract from Dupuis may 
therefore not be deemed out of place : —“ Any exclu¬ 
sive power or faculty in human nature is deemed an 
inspiration of the fetische, such as sleight-of-hand, 
necromancy, invocations of departed spirits, and 
witchcraft. . . The talismanic charms and sen¬ 
tences from the Koran, worn about the body, have 
the same appellation in common; and generally 
whatever is held as sacred, including trees, stones, 
rivers, or houses, whether ancient or of recent dedi¬ 
cation to any invisible spirit or matter, is compre¬ 
hended within that signification. Thus, if a man 
should swear by the religious observances of his 
ancestors, an interpreter would say he called upon 
his fetische to witness the truth, and the same in¬ 
vocation may be applied to other cases, where 
the oath is upon trivial affairs. An invocation of 
the wandering spirits or genii, which also bear the 
name fetische, is considered inviolable.” 

A curious custom among all the inhabitants of 
that part of Africa, is that of burying people under 
the flooring of the huts which they occupied during 
life. 

Domestic slavery prevails among the Ashantees, 
but is in practice a far less cruel institution than 
might be supposed. The masters are afraid to 
treat their slaves cruelly, for fear of being be¬ 
witched by them. Indeed the slaves are often as 
well off as their roasters, and themselves possess- 
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slaves. The slaves consist of captives taken in 
war, negroes brought from the interior, and men 
who have committed some offence. 

Polygamy is universal, a mdn’s social estimation 
depending on the number of his wives. The king 
is allowed to have as many as 3,333, and it is con¬ 
sidered disrespectful on the part of any of his 
subjects to approach that number. 

The king’s wives arc held p.irticularly sacred, and 
when they appear abro.ad, all persons are obliged 
on pain of death to get out of the way, or at least, 
turn their faces away. The morality of the Aslian- 
tccs is not very conspicuous. 

Among other customs of the Ashantees may be 
mentioned their htibit of swearing by Accromantic, 
near which place one of their most celebrated 
kings was surprised and slain about a century ago, 
and by Saturday, on which day his death took 
place. This is deemed a most awful oath, so much 
so that it is only indicated by a paraphrase. An¬ 
other singular custom is that when a great man 
takes part in any solemn meeting or affair of State, 
he is preceded by his parasites holding their noses, 
and shouting out his titles of honour. 

The wealth of the Ashantees is very great, but 
owing to the circumstance that though the king is 
the legal heir of all his subjects, he generally con¬ 
tents himself with taking .such unwrought gold as 
may be found among the deceased’s effects, almost 
all the precious metal is converted into ornaments. 
It is asserted that at Coomassie the chiefs are 
perfectly weighed down by these ornaments, and 
sometimes require a slave to support their bracelet- 
covered arms. Bowdich, when he visited Coomassie 
half a century ago, saw one man who carried on 
his person no less than 1,600 oz. of wrought gold. 
Notwithstanding, however, this device, the king 
accumulates enormous treasures, for he levies a 
tax of twenty per cent, on all manufactured gold, 
and a heavy perccnt.age on all gold found in the 
mines. All nuggets found in his territory also go 
to him, and, further, he reaps a considerable re¬ 
venue from the taxes on commerce, and tribute from 
conquered provinces. 

The most revolting circumstance connected with 
the history of Ashantee is the practice of “ cus¬ 
toms.” These are of two sorts—one called the Yam, 
and the other the Adai custom. The former takes 
place in September, and the other three times a week 
throughout the year. At these, human beings are 
sacrificed as a religious observance. Upon any 
important occasion, supplementary’ sacrifices occur. 
Dupuis, who in 1823 went on a mission to Coomassie, 
relates that previous to his State reception by the 
king, nine victims were sacrificed. Most of those 
put to death are captives taken in war, or criminals. 
When a king or great person dies, a large number 
of slaves—as many as a thousand sometimes—are 
sacrificed, in order to form a suitable retinue for 
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the deceased in the other world. The sacrifice of 
prisoners is C9nducted in the most cruel manner. 
Dupuis tells us that he saw a captive prince who 
had been compelled to assist at the death-song by 
which the execution of his brother with dreadful 
torments was preceded. 

The climate of the Ashantee country is tolerably 
healthy. Dupuis, who travelled to Coomassie in 
February, states that the temperature ranged be¬ 
tween 75° and 93°. In the forest it was from 80“ 
to 83°, and in the plantations and cleared spots, 
from 8° to 10° higher. As soon as the sun sets, 
there is a sudden fall of several degrees, which 
fall is very trying and dangerous. The dry season 
commences about the beginning of September, and 
lasts till the end of March, but this period of so- 
called dry weather is broken by the second rains, 
which begin aboM the end of September, .and 
do not cease till the end of October. Indeed, r- in 
occasionally occurs during the winter, and toi nados 
arc frequent. 

In conclusion we may observe that the Ashantces 
are by no means the ignorant savages we have been 
in the habit of thinking them. They have .shown 
on many occasions that they possess much military 
skill, and their diplqmatic sagacity is well known 
to all who have had anything to do with them. 
They are very fond of debating, and in their 
councils there is often much displ.ay of eloquence. 


Neither can it be said that they are faithless to 
engagements and treaties; indeed, in that respect 
we liave much more reason to be ashamed than 
they have. Very tenacious of their dignity the 
kings have always been, but at the same time 
they have ever shown, in dealing with Euro¬ 
peans, a command over their passions which is not 
usually a characteristic of barbarous rulers. They 
fully appreciate the advantages of trade with, and 
thcTriendship of, their while neighbours j but the 
fact is, our position with regard both to the Ashan- 
tees and the Protected States—the inhabitants of 
which, by the way, successive kings of Ashantee have 
always claimed as subjects—is so undefined, that it 
is no wonder that constant wars and complications 
h.ave occurred. 

The religious rites and the social customs of 
the Ashantces are no doubt b.arbarous in the 
extreme, yet, strange paradox, tlie Mussulmans, 
of whom there arc thousands resident in Coomassie, 
have ever been treated with respect and toleration. 
As in most similar cases, it seems probable that 
better knowledge of the resources and intentions of 
each other will lead to a permanent good under¬ 
standing between the Ashantces and the British. 
In the meantime, however. King Coffee Calcalli 
must be thoroughly convinced of our power, and of 
the fact th.at forbearance on our part by no means 
signifies either weakness or cowardice. 


THAT BOY’S ADVENTURES. 

A TALE FOR THE 'ciIir.DREN. 


CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 

THE YOUNG BAILEY. 

“ Fust case,” said the judge, taking his sc.at on the 
bench, with his wig on wrong side foremost. 

‘‘ Murder on the high airs.” 

“ Where are the prisoners ? ” 

Then Bob and the first mate were led forward. 

“ State case.” 

“ This ’ere willain, milud, was the fust mate of 
the Airy Belle” 

“Which was lost, I think, lately, on a voyage 
from Earth to Moon.” 

“ The same, milud.” 

“ Well, who’s the boy ? Looks fat.” 

Bob' took a sly pull at his belt, to try and get it 
up another hole. It wouldn’t come. 

“Nobody knows, milud, except that collector 
says he’s no money.” 

“ Oh ! then he must be a bad character.” 

“These two, milud, ’scaped along with five 
ithers.” 

“Well?” 

“ Which their names are Jiggers, Sawbones, Fi, j 
and two common airmen.” •! 


“Well.?” 

“ Well, milud, these two willains comes safe to 
Moon in the same parachute as they left the Airy 
Belle in. They thought all hands had perished on 
car the b’lloon. But, milud, one was saved, and 
he meets them face to face, the very night they 
landed, at the ‘ Airman’s Home.’ ” 

“ Call collector.” 

“ Yes, milud.” 

So collector was called. 

“ Swear collector.” 

“ Yes, milud.” 

So collector was sworn. 

“ Now. collector, tell me what you know about 
this case.” 

Then the collector entered into his story at great 
length. He spoke of Bob in the most contemp¬ 
tuous tones, as a youth who positively had no 
money. 

He next described the storm with much graphic 
power: how nobly the captain had behaved in 
determining to die at his post j how meanly the 
first mate had sneaked off at the moment of danger. 
He also told the story of his own deliverance: how 
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he had lashed himself to the stick of his umbrella, 
and had thus been buoyed up for five days; how 
two stout female passengers had tried to do the 
same with their parasols, and had hopelessly 
sunk ; how his hunger had been so severe that he 
had even gnawed the bone handle; how at length 
he was picked up by a trading b’lloon, and after 
receiving every kindness from the captain and 
crew, had been landed in safety at Hanwell 
Hatch. 

Then he described the unexpected meeting at 
the “Airman’s Home,” the guilty looks of thc^first 
mate when he was asked where the others were, the 
impossibility ,of their existing so long on such a 
little food, and his own suspicions, judging from 
their healthy, stout appearance, that they had 
killed and eaten the missing five. 

“ Why, milad,” said the collector, “ that boy is 
three inches taller and thirty pounds heavier than 
when he left the b’lloon.” 

“ I told you so,” whispered the first mate to Bob, 
“ you would eat so hearty.” 

“A very suspicious c.ise,” said the judge. “ What 
Imveyou to say, prisoner? Where are your com¬ 
panions? Where is that distinguished physician, 
Dr. Sawbones? Where is Rear-Admiral Jiggers, 
and the rest ? Do you admit the general truthful¬ 
ness of the collector's statement ? Did you leave 
seven in all in the parachute ?” 

“We did, milud.” 

“ How many days’ provisions had you?” 

“Five, milud.” 

“ Then how did you subsist for so long ? ” 

“ Why, milud, the others died, and so we had 
their share of the food as well as our own.” 

“ Good, very good,” said the judge. “ What do 
you say to that, collector ? ” 

“ I say, what did they die of? ” replied the col¬ 
lector. 

“Yes, exactly. Oh, yes, of course. I was just 
going to ask that)myself,” said the judge. “Yes. 
Now, first mate, or r.ather, 1 should say, prisoner, 
what did they die of? ” 

“Ah!”. Said the collector, “that’ll beat him. 
What did they die of, eh ?” 

“What did they die of, milud?” said the first 
mate. 

“ Oh, yes, I’ll repeat it,” roared the judge, work¬ 
ing himself up into a terrific passion, and pulling 
his wig hither and thither, with the most reckless 
indifference as to his personal appearance, “ I’ll 
repeat it. What did they die of ? ” 

“ Well, you know, milud, we was exposed to the 
elements.” 

“ Hang the elements !/’ shouted the judge, so 
loudly that the common hangman, who was in court, 
wSnt out immediately to fetch his rope. “What 
did they die of ?” 

“ He can’t answer it,” said the collector. 
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“ He’s caught now," whispered Policeman Y. 

“ For the last time,” bawled the judge, with his 
wig well over his left eye,“what—did—they—die— 
of?” 

The first mate replied very calmly- 

“ Please, milud, they all died of consumption^ 

“ That’ll do,” said the judge, “ quite satisfactory. 
Acquitted. Next'case.” 

CHAPTER THE NINTH, 
nil. TICKLE TOBY. 

“ And now, my young fellow,” said the first mate, 
as soon as they were safely outside the Young 
Bailey, “ you may thank your stars that’s 
over." 

“Ah!” said Bob, “how can I ever sufficiently 
thank you, let alone the stars, my dear deaf 
friend, my defender, my preserver, my benefactor, 
my-” 

“ Oh ! come, now, that’s all carthshine,” replied 
the first mate ; “why, in saving you I saved my¬ 
self. Any lunatic would have done what I did. 
Let’s- 

“ By all means,” said Rob, Sc they turned into 
a drinking-shop. 

“ Halloa, my boy, how’s number one?” said a fat 
little cylindrical becr-barrclly-shaped man, balanc¬ 
ing himself momentarily upon the tips of his toe¬ 
nails, and slapping the first mate in the centre of 
the spinal marrow. 

“Who arc you ? ” said the first mate. 

“ Who am I ? Don’t you know me ?” 

“No more notion who you are than the woman 
in the earth.” 

“ What I not know your old master. Dr. Tickle 
Toby ? After .all my trouble with you at Academy 
Place—‘young gentlemen fed, clothed, educated, 
washed, seated in church, pocket-moneyed, swished, 
physicked, holidayed, prized, and hair-cutted for 
one and threepence-halfpenny a quarter, payable in 
stamps.’ Don’t you remember how I nursed you 
through the scarlet fever, and the rule of three, and 
how I cxtr.acted all your double teeth, and your 
cube roots, and how I caned you for faults you 
never committed, .and cribbed your pocket-money 
for windows you never broke, and spoilt your hand¬ 
writing by perpetual impositions, and your temper 
by perpetual irritations, and Jiow you fan away 
from school to air, and we advertised you in the 
Lunar News, and the Lory Tory, and the Helter 
Skelter Gazette, .and the Terraday Review, and 
how you didn’t come back, and how here you are ? 
Why, surely you’ve not forgotten me, Hambrose 
—you’ve not forgotten old Tickle Toby?” 

“ Not another word, Dr. Toby,” replied the first 
mate; “ I now remember you perfectly. Allow me 
to have the pleasure of introducing to you my 
friend and p.arachutite, Mr. Bob.” 
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“ Your servant, sir,” said Dr. T. T. 

Bob bowed. 

“ Let’s,” the first mate again. 

And they did. 

“And now, Hambrose, let me invite you,” said 
the doctor, “ to my ’umble abode. I’ve left Academy 
Place, I’ve given up a-school»astering. It didn’t 
pay. I was reduced to one boy, and his stamps 
didn't come regular. So I flogged him well, just as 
a kind of finish, and sent him home. I thought 
at one time of taking in Planetary children. Most 
of those foreign appointments pay well, and the 
parents are obliged to send their little ones home, 
the climate is so unhealthy. In Saturn especially, 
I believe, the children get the ring-worm. But I 
cl^anged my mind at the last moment, and set up 
a private terratic asylum instead. Come and see 
what I've done, and if your eligible friend, etc., 
will give me, etc., the pleasure, etc.-” ' 

“ Etc.,” said the first mate. 

And off they all went together. 

At the corner of one of the best streets in llan- 
well Hatch, they came to a very fine house—five 
storeys, fifteen windows, and a front door ; also a 
brass plate. 

Bob and the first mate admired the house very 
much. 

“ Read the brass plate, gentlemen, read the brass 
plate,” said the doctor, “ the sole composition of one 
of my most promising patients.” 

So they read. 

“ Dr. Tickle Toby, Commissioner in Terracy, 
General Inventor of Machines. Private Terratic 
Asylum. No crooked trousers. Please to ring the 
knocker.” 

“ If you please, doctor, what is the meaning of 
‘ No crooked trousers ?’ ” said Bob. 

“ Well, my boy, I think, you know, eh ? On 
earth, you know, what-you-call-em ? Straight 
waistcoats, eh ?” 

“ Oh ! thank you," said Bob ; ‘‘ yes, I under¬ 
stand.” 

“What does he mean by general inventor of 
machines ?” said the first mate. 

“Well, that’s what the terratics do to employ 
their time. I assure you they have invented several 
most ingenious machines. And then they write 
out recipes and prescriptions, and try experiments. 
But step in, gentlemen, step in.” 

So in they went. 

“Now here,” said the doctor, as soon as they 
were comfortably seated in the parlour, “ here is a 
most excellent machine for making L'atin verses. 

, Invaluable for school-boys, dnstructions at the 
back. Take an equal number of substantives, 
adjectives, and verbs of various cases, genders, 
numbers, and persons (but they must all be in an 
agreeable mood), add half the number of preposi- 
tion% participles, and adverbs, interject a little, and 


sprinkle freely with 'jamj’ then being well mixed 
by a spoon, insert the whole into the body of the 
machine. Run your fingers through your hair and 
play the outrageous tattoo for five minutes. Then 
gently turn the handle. The beginning of a hexa¬ 
meter (which will frequently- commence with ‘jam,’ 
for it sticks terribly) will slowfy protrude from • 
the small orifice at the side. Continue to turn 
the handle till six feet are out; then cut off 
with scissors, and serve up with plenty of 
sauce.” 

“Wonderful!” said Bob. 

“ And why not 1 ” said the doctor ; “ we have long 
had gas-meters. Why not hexa-meters and penta¬ 
meters as well 1 But bless you, that’s notliing, isn’t 
that. Why, here’s a Patent Public Dinner Digestion 
machine. 

“ The public character, an M.T. {empty—a. little 
joke of one of the patients when he was particu¬ 
larly earth-struck) or what-not, dispatches his valet 
in the morning with his selections from the carte 
marked, and the subject of his speech. Thus— 

‘ Clear turtle, sherry, cod, cutlets, champagne, vege¬ 
tables, chicken, hock, grouse, souffld, jelly, cheese, 
biscuit, Curasao, ice, port, whitewash, coffee, and the 
volunteers.’ The wliole lot (except the volunteers) 
are put into the machine, well mixed, and thoroughly 
digested. Heads of speech written on slip of 
paper. Evening comes. Wonderful saving of time. 
Dinner at 7 ; gr.ace at 7.5 ; speeches at 7.10 (every¬ 
body makes his speech at the same time, which does 
just as well, for no one ever thinks of listening); 
carriages at 7.15. Valet attends, ties napkin under 
M.T.’s chin, opens his mouth, and pours the 
whole mixture down the throat in one rush, and 
hands the paper. Heads run thus (the M.T. fills 
in at discretion):—‘ My lord—occasion—propose— 
proudest—force—duty—occasion — Nelson—shops 
—banks—defence—occasion—powder—one man— 
occasion—musical.’ That’s all.” 

“ Ah ! ” said the first mate admiringly, “ it seems 
a well-digested scheme.” 

“ Oh ! my dear boy,” replied the little cylindrical 
man, “ I assure you thatls nothing at .all, it isn’t, 
isn’t that. Many of my terratics invent a fresh 
machine, or take out a fresh patent, daily. We 
live in a wonderful age, sir, quite too awfully 
melancholy jollily sadly too wonderful Here is 
a recipe for making soup for the poor, hall- 
stamped :— 

“‘Take the dirty plates from the servants’ hall^and 
wash them thoroughly in luke-warra water; add 
onion-skins, potato-peelings, and stale crusts, acci¬ 
dentally forget the meat, and be careful to exclude 
all wholesome vegetables. Bring the recipients 
of your charity two miles to fetch half a pint, 
and keep them waiting three-quarters of an Hourt 
in the rain.’” 

ENO OF CHAPTEK THE NINTH, 
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CHAPTER THE TWE NTY-EIGHTH. Mrs. Samh Eastbdl; .she was living in hope. There 
THE BEARER OP GOOD TIDINGS. was nothing On her mind now. Good peo[)lc read 

Mr.s. Eastbell waited* very patiently for the return the Bible to her, and she slept away large portions 
of her granddaughter to the almshouses. Having of her existence, which, in a more wakeful and less 



“MAKY HOLLAND CAME SOFTLY INTO THE ROOM.” 


faith in Sarah, knowing that she was in good hands, 
that she was at Reuben’s landlord’s house, and 
that Reuben was looking after her, the old woman 
bore the absence of her grandchild with a brave 
composure. The old lady next door attended to 
her when her own ailments would allow. There 
were not wanting friendly hands and friendly offers 
from those whom redheed circumstances had 
rendered brothers and sisters in adversity; and 
there came also, with a commendable regularity, the 
young lady who was housekeeper and general 

t ustodian to Simon Culwick, of Sedge Hill, and 
horn Reuben Culwick had declined to marry at 
his father’s bidding. 

Thus the time passed not altogether slowly to 


merciful state, might have wearied her with its 
monotony of darkness. . 

She was very happy in her nest, she said. Sarah 
wrote her letters; Miss Holland read them to 
her ; everybody was kind, and her granddaughter 
would soon be home again. What was there to 
disturb her old head in any way? She was well 
in health, too, and wonderfully strong. She would 
have got up every day if Sarah had been at home, 
“just to cheer the girl up a bit,” but she would try 
to nurse her strength till all was as it had been 
before Sarah went away. 

Suddenly the visits of Mary Holland abruptly 
ceased, although a message was sent to the old 
lady that Mrs. Muggeridge’s niece had been tele- 
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graphed for to London, and would return in a few 
days. The niece would take that opportunity of 
calling upon Sarah Eastbell, and bringing back 
, to Worcester ail the news^possibly Miss Eastbol 
herself, if she was strong enough to leave, the 
message added; and then there followed some¬ 
what more of a blank to the existence of the old 
lady, who took the change of affairs with her usual 
philosophy, and put her own cheery construction 
upon it. 

How long Mary Holland was away Mrs. East- 
bell did not know, one day being very much 
like another, and time passing away smoothly 
and easily with this complacent specimen of age. 
The weather seemed to grow more hot, and the 
flies to aggravate her a trifle more —that was all ; 
and then, one afternoon, when the kettle was 
singing on the handful of fire which Mrs. Mug- 
geridge had made, Mary Holland came softly 
into the room, and stood by the bedside of the old 
woman. 

“ I have returned,” she said ; and the eyelashes 
of the listener quivered at the voice. 

“ Thank you, child,” was ’the answer, as the 
thin yellow hand crept from beneath the sheets to 
welcome her. “ Have you brought -Sarah with 
you ? It seems a long while now since she was 
at St. Oswald’s.” 

“ She will be in Worcester to-morrow.” 

“Now that’s good hearing!” and the rapid 
movements of the pupils beneath the lids testified 
to so much excitement, that the young woman 
watching her hesitated for awhile, as though her 
next communications Were of soine moment, and 
had better be delayed. 

“Well,” said the sharp voice at last, “is that all 
you have to tell me ?” 

“ Oh, no—I have brought a great deal of news 
with me—good and bad.” 

“ Never mind about the bad,” was the reply. 

“ Let me have the good news to begin with; it 
w'ill agree with me best.” 

“ I am afraid that you must have them both to¬ 
gether.” 

“ Why afraid ?,” 

“ Because they both affect you, Mrs. Eastbell.” 

“Go on, girl; let us have them in the lump, 
then. But,” she added quickly, “ is it anything to 
do with S.U'ah ?” 

“ It concerns yourself most of all.” 

“Indeed!” and the eyebrows arched themselves 
in a peculiar way, which her nephew Reuben had 
already noticed; “ then I shall bear good news 
and bad news wonderfully well. You’ll not sur¬ 
prise me in the least.” 

“ Yes, I shall,” was the answer. 

Mary Holland sat down by the bedside, and 
rested her arm on the hand of Mrs. Eastbell still 
lying outside the coverlet. 


Magazine. 

“ Can you feel what trimming is on my sleeve ?” 
she asked. 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Eastbell. “ crape! You have 
lost some one ?” 

“ I have lost one who was kinder to me than to 
any living soul.” 

“ lie has left you comfortably off, 1 hope.” 

“ I shall be no richer for his death.” 

“ lie hadn’t anything to leave, perhaps. Some 
people haven’t, and what a deal of bother it saves! ” 

“ I never expected anything. It was on the con¬ 
dition that I should never touch a halfpenny of his 
money that I became the keeper of his house, 
the watcher of his lonely life. His father and mine 
had been great friends, but they had quarrelled at 
list, as everybody quarrelled with this man.” 

“With what man?” 

‘‘ I am coming to it by degrees,” she answered. 
“ I haven’t told you yet that you knew my p.atron 
very well at one time.” 

“ Aren’t you then-” began Mrs. Eastbell. 

“The niece of the old lady next door? No. I 
deceived you, for fear that the news of my visits 
should reach my patron’s cars, and for other reasons 
which I will tell you at a more fitting opportunity. 
Will you try and guess now,” she said very gently, 
who this man was, and what relationship he bore 
to you, .and guessing it, keep strong ?” 

Mis. Eastbell thought of this, and then said very 
calmly— 

“ You must mean my brother Simon ?” 

“ Yes,” was the reply. 

“ Is he really dead?” she asked in a whisper. 

“Yes; he was run over in the streets, and he 
died in the hospital next day.” 

“ Boor Simon ; I fancied that I should outlive 
aim, old .as I was, though I didn’t think he would 
;o off in a hurry like this. 1 have been waiting 
yc.irs for him, making sure that he would come here 
some day, and say, ‘ Sistc-r, I’m sorry that we ever 
lad any words, and there’s an end of it;’ and in¬ 
stead of this, there’s an end of him ! Well, he was 
a good man, with a will of his own, like the rest of 
the family. Tell me about the accident.” 

Mrs. Eastbell had certainly received bad news 
with composure, as age wiI 4 do very often, but still 
Mary Holland was astonished at her equanimity. 

“You are not shocked?” she asked wonderingly. 

“ I am too near the end myself, child, to be 
surprised at Simon’s starting before me—the right 
way, too, for he was an honest straightforward 
fellow, wasn’t he ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ He rose from a mill-boy, at three-and-sixpence 
a week. I was always uncommonly proud of 
Simon’s getting on in the world. So industrious, 
so very sharp, so long-headed. He died in Lon* 
don ?” 

“Yes” 
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“ Why couldn’t he have remained in Worcester?” 

“ He wished to see his son.” 

“ Now, I’m glad of that! That’s the good news 
you have been hinting at! I’m very glad,” said 
the old lady, her face beaming with delight, “ for 
that showed the right spirit, and, the heart in the 
right place. That’s what I always said about 
Simon from the first. And so father and son made 
it up at last!” 

“I hardly know—but I think that they quarrelled 
again.” 

“Well, they did 'not quarrel for long, it was 
soon over. How does Reuben bear his loss ?” 

“Strangely.” 

“ What do you mean by strangely.” 

“ He is a strange man, if you remember.” 

“ He is a very good young man, Mary.” 

“ I am glad to hear you say .so.” 

“ And as for being strange, we Culwicks are all 
strange in our ways.” 

“ Yes, I believe that,” murmured Mary Holland. 

“ Reuben comes back to his rights at last, and 
all’s well.” 

“All is not well with Reuben Culwick so far .as 
his rights arc concerned. His father has cut him 
out of his will, as he said that he would,” Mary 
explained still further, “and as I knew that he 
would.” 

“ Then who has got the money ? ” 

The young woman’s hand touched the dry and 
withered one lying close to her own. 

“You have,” said Mary Holland, after a moment’s 
silence. 

CHAPTER THE TWENTY-NINTH. 

BEGINNINO HER NEW LIKE. 

This time the self-possession of Mrs. S.irah Eastbcll 
was not strikingly app.arcnt. The news' came as a 
shock, and acted like a shock—powerful and gal¬ 
vanic—^to the wasted frame that had lain there 
supinely for so long a time, and had not wearied of 
its life. Sarah Eastbell sat bolt upright in bed, to 
the amatement of her companion, turned her sight¬ 
less face towards the bearer of the news, and went 
up two octaves, or therc.abouts, in her tone of voice, 
and after her usual fashion when excited. There 
are many good souls who will bear more compla¬ 
cently with a friend’s death than his money, and the 
ring of a sovereign stirs a dry heart at times to its 
last beat. Mrs. Eastbcll was a philosopher in her 
way, a pati'snt old woman, who had borne bad luck 
and much affliction with exemplary patience, but 
good fortune was too much for her. 

“ What’s that you say ?—who’s got the money ?— 
me f ” she screamed forth. 

“^Yes, you arc the heiress,” said Mary Holland, 
♦somewhat satirically. 

“ Stop a bit, don’t go on all at once. I’m old 
and weak, and must be treated like a child,” cried 


Sarah Eastbell. “ Do yoit mean to say that my 
brother Simon has left me all his money?” 

“ Every shilling in money and estate of which he 
died possessed, you have a right to-claim.” 

Mrs. Eastbell went back to her recumbent posi¬ 
tion suddenly and heavily, as a figure cut out of 
wood might have done. 

“ Make me a cup of the strongest tea that you 
can, whilst I collect myself a bit,” she said. 

She had turned of so waxen a hue that Mary 
was alarmed for the result of her good news, until 
the breathing became less heavy and disturbed. 
The shock was over, the worst and the best wore 
known, and Sarah Eastbell w.as resigned to be rich. 

When, with her pillow propped behind her head, 
she was sitting up again, sipping her tea, she had 
become very cool and self-possessed. 

“ How much money is there ? ” she asked, so 
keenly th,at Mary almost fancied that the old 
woman was peering at her from under her sealed 
lids. 

“ More than you will know what to do with.” 

“ Not more than I can take care of,” she added, 
with one of her low chuckles of satisfaction. 

“For yourself, and for those who come after 
you,” said Mary, in a low thoughtful tone. 

“ Yes ; but I must enjoy myself first. I haven’t 
had much pleasure in my life, stuck here like a Guy 
Fawkes, goodness knows! ” 

“ No.” 

“ Why, it will take time to imderstand what being 
rich is like.” 

“ Yes, that it will.” 

“ It has only made my head ache at present. 
Give me another cup of tea, Mary.” 

Mary gave Mrs. Eastbcll a second cup of tea, 
which she sipped off slowly, her blind face turned 
towards the door, and a strange expression in it. 

“ What are you thinking about ? ” asked Mary. 

“ I am thinking too much, and the money brings 
trouble already,” said the old woman fretfully. “ I 
don’t know, after .all, if it will be of any use. I’m 
blind—I shall never see prosperity I” 

“ You may bring prosperity to others.” 

“ I am not going to think of other people yet,” 
said Sarah Eastbell sharply ; “ there will be time 
enough for that when I have learned to forget this 
wretched .almshouse where I might have died.” 

Mary regarded her very attentively. Had a' 
change come to her already with the prospect of 
the brother’s money ? 

“ But you must think a little of the future,” said 
Mary, as the old lady gave up ,her cup, and lay 
down again. 

“ I •shan’t be able to sleep, for thinking of it. 
That’s the worst of it,” she said, with a spiteful 
: little punch to her pillow, “ and if I don’t sleep, I’m 
awfully bad next clay. You should have come early 
I with the news, not in the middle of the night." 
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“ It’s only five o’clock in the afternoon.” 

‘But 1 get to sleep by six when Sally’s here. 
When shall 1 see Sally, did you say f ” 

‘‘ She will be fai Worcester by an early traih to-mor¬ 
row," was the reply, “ and go at once to Sedge Hill.” 

“ What 1 Simon’s big house ? ” 

“ Yes, where we hope to ^t you soon. There 
is nothing settled, but those to lyhom the money 
is left have a right to take possession.” 

“ Certainly, or I shall lose half the things in the 
place, with a parcel of servants about,” said Mrs. 
Eastbell; and to the further surprise of her visitor 
she slid feebly but quickly out of bed, and stood 
up, ghost-Hke, in her night-dress. 

“What do you think of doing?” cried Mary 
Holland. 

“ I shall take possession to-night,” said the old 
lady; “I must get to Sedge Hill, I shall be 
able to welcome my granddaughter to her new 
home then. I’m strong enough, if somebody will 
only dress me, and send for a conveyance. Why 
should I stop? Haven’t I had enough of this 
prison and this poverty? For the Lord’s sake, let 
me get away 1 I can’t live here any longer.’’ 

Mary Holland thought that it would have been 
wiser to have brought her news at an earlier hour 
then. She endeavoured to persuade Mrs. Eastbell 
to rest till the next day, but the old lady was obsti¬ 
nate, and not to be turned from her intentions.' 

“ You are going to Sedge Hill to-night, I sup¬ 
pose ? ” asked Mrs. Eastbell. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then I’ll go with you, and you shall take care of 
me till Sally comes. I'll make it worth your while.” 

“ I shall not require any remuneration, thank 
you,” said Miss Holland quietly, as she assisted 
Mrs. Eastbell to dress, and received directions 
where to find the various articles of attire, the old 
lady having a wonderful memory of her own. 

"There—I haven’t been up since last May,” 
said Mrs. Eastbell triumphantly, as she tied her 
bonnet-strings with vigorous jerks, "and I feel 
much the better for it Ah I there’s nothing like 
good luck to pull one together. Give me some more 
tea, and then run and fetch me a conveyance.” 

Mary Holland gave her the tea as requested, but 
although she went from the room, she did not pro¬ 
ceed in search of a conveyance to Sedge Hill, but 
entrusted that commission to the old lady next 
door, who was extra agile that afternoon, like Mrs. 
Eastbell, and anxious to be of service. Presently 
Mary Holland returned to watch her companion, 
and to wonder if the old woman's strength would 
last to Sedge Hill, or if the reaction would come 
and leave her prostrate.' She was not prepared for 
this sudden awakening to a new life; it bewildered 
her, shrewd little woman though she was in many 
things. She had wished to break the news to 
Mrs. Eastbell, and the task had been entrusted to 


her accordingly, but had it been done wisely, and 
was this a wise step on the part of 1^1 rs. Eastbell, 
to leave St. Oswald’s in ungrateful haste? • 

“What a time the cab is !” said Sarah Eastbell 
suddenly. 

“ In your happier state apart from this life, you 
will not forget the man whose place you take, 
whose home is yours, whose father set him aside- 
without fair cause,” urged Mary. ' 

" This isn’t a lime to worry me about him.” 

“ Life is uncertain always—we have had a ter¬ 
rible instance of it—and I wish to talk to you of 
Reuben Culwick, your nephew, whom you have 
always liked,” she went on anxiously. 

" I have no fault to find with Reuben—^he’s an 
excellent young man—but that’s no reason why 1 
should talk about him to-night.” 

“ He is poor.” 

“ I dare say he is,” was the reply, “ but I must 
think of my own family first. I can’t be bothered 
with nephews just now.” 

Mrs. Muggeridge’s head peered round the door. 

*' The cab’s come,” she said ; “ do you think you 
can walk to the outer gate, Mrs. Eastbell?” 

" I could walk a mile.” 

" Good Lor’!—I’m glad to he.ar that, and I’m 
glad to sec you as brisk as a bee again,” said Mrs. 
Muggeridge; “it looks like old days, when you 
first came here." 

“ I hate old days.” 

“Sometimes they’re pleasant to look back on,” 
observed Mrs. Muggeridge, “ and sometimes they 
ain’t. And now you’ve come into a fortune-” 

“ Who told you that ?” 

“ Bless you, it’s all over the town ; only we’ve 
been warned not to say anything until Miss Hol¬ 
land came from London, lest it should be too much 
for you to' bear.” 

“ I thought everybody was mighty kind and 
civil,” said Mrs. Eastbell, as she took Mary’s arm 
and moved towards the door. 

“ Bless you, Sarah,” said Mrs. Muggeridge; 
“ you’ll not forget us, you’ll help all those who have 
helped you, I know. You were always grateful.” 

“ Mrs. Muggeridge,”replied Mrs. Eastbell gravely, 
“ I shall never be ungrateful. You have been kind 
for one.” 

“Ay, I have,” assented the old lady. 

“There’s a teapot of mine on the hob, and it 
draws beautifully. Take it, tea and all, and don’t 
forget me. Good-bye.' How very glad I am to get 
away from here 1 This way ? ” 

“ Yes, this way,” said Mary. 

“ The night’s cold, and though I am_ not used to 
night air, 1 can go through it to my new house and 
my qpw life as briskly as you can. What a change 
for me and Sally ! ” 

“ And for more than you two,” added Mary Hol¬ 
land, 
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'SSoofe tl^ ;&econb. 

TWO YEARS AFTERWARD& 

CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

A SUNDAY SERVICE. 

Two years after the events recorded in our last 
book, there was a Sunday service of a peculiar 
character held under a railway-arch, in one of the 
darkest streets of a dark neighbourhood lying be¬ 
tween the Lower Marsh and York Road, Lambeth. 
The place of worship, the worshippers, and the one 
who preached and prayed, were all strange to¬ 
gether ; and there was much for skin-deep piety to 
protest against, and for irreverence to- scoff and 
jeer at It was only the downright earnestness 
of these fugitive atoms scraped together here, that 
put forth its claims to the respect of those who 
had time to think of the odd forms in which religion 
may assert itself. Amongst the myriads who turn 
their backs on church or chapel orthodox, there 
are still a few with courage to seek God in some 
fashion. 


When the opposition grew too strong, laughed 
too loudly, crowed too repeatedly in the aggravated 
bantam-cock fashion—which generally occurred 
when the policeman was too long away—one or 
two burly members of the congregation would 
solemnly take their corduroy jackets off, and walk 
towards the door, whereat a tremendous scuffling 
would take place, and a few of the disputants be 
pitched into the street, which became the scene of 
hand-to-hand encounters, until the helmet floated 
uppermost again, and all was harmony. 

It had been a noisy night at Jennings’s railway- 
arch, where we resume our story; the preacher had 
been more than usually powerful, and the opposi¬ 
tion more than commonly opposed to her; but the 
service had reached its conclusion, those who be¬ 
longed to the new sect had sung their hardest in 
a final hymn, and drowned the voices of the dis¬ 
contented, and now there was hand-shaking with 
the preacher, and many loud good-byes, like a 
friendly party breaking up and parting with the 
hostess. 


Of the tenets of this community it is not our pur¬ 
pose or right to inquire too closely in these pages. 
'I'he preaching was simple, the earnestness was 
manifest; the one text seemed forgiveness to sinners, 
and the one appeal was for their repentance before 
the hour was too late. That which was most 
remarkable in the service was the fact of 'its being 
conducted by a woman—a sallow, hollow-eyed 
female—with a touch of fanaticism in her extrava¬ 
gant gestures and her high-pitched voice, and in 
the sermon which she preached to ragged and 
unkempt men, women, and children, three-fourths 
of whom were full of a grave, deep interest, and 
the remaining fraction very noisy, and watching its 
opportunity to turn a portion of the discourse into 
ridicule. 


From the background of the congregation there 
stepped suddenly a tall well-dressed young woman 
' with her veil down, and room was made for her 
I into the inner circle of rags and tatters by which 
j Lucy Jennings was surrounded, whilst many and 
1 curious faces peered closely at the new-comer. 

“May I speak to you for a few moments in 
priv.ate ?” asked the stranger in a low voice. 

“This is not a time for matters of a private 
nature,” was the answer; “ if your business is to 
seek religious counsel or reli.gious comfort, no 
secrecy is necessary. You will find here many 
friends.” 

“ I do not seek religious counsel, but-” 

“ Then this is not the time and place to address 
me,” said Lucy Jennings with severity. 


These discontents were huddled together near 
the door, a grinning, coughing, and grimacing 
mob, whilst over their heads peered occasionally a 
policeman’s helmet, a sign of peace and order 
that was followed by much horse-play and ironical 
comment on the proceedings, after it disappeared. 

The preacher was undismayed. She had grown 
accustomed to interruptions months ago j and she 
addressed herself with the same earnestness to 


“ This is the first opportunity that I have had of 
speaking to you for two years.” 

“ You will please seek another.” 

“Not when you recollect me, Lucy,” said the 
young lady, raising her veil. “ I am Sarah Eastbell 
—don’t you know me ?” 

This was added in a low breath of astonishment, 
as Lucy Jennings surveyed our heroine with the 
same inflexible calmness which had characterised 


those who scoffed at her, as to those who seemed 
affected by her words. There was that “rough- 
and-ready” eloquence in her discourse that com¬ 
manded a certain amount of attention at times 
even from the noisiest,- and her homely words, 
her illiterate phrasing, her little slips of syntax even, 
helped rather than deteriorated from the impression 
which she made. She wps one of the people—one 
of Ihe poor—and the poor understood her, and a 
few had already pinned their faith to her, and called 
themselves the Jenningsites, after the name which 
she bore. 


her first address. Sarah Eastbell had certainly 
changed in two years—for the better, too, being a 
tall, healthy, handsome young woman now; but 
she had not altered out of all knowledge of her 
friends and acquaintances. There was the same 
steady outlook from the dark eyes; there was 
something of the same sadness, or depth of thought, 
expressed upon her face, though the pallor had 
passed away, and thei;e wore faint rose-tinges on 
the chocks, which Lucy Jennings had seen last 
wasted with a fever from which she had helped to 
save her. 
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“ I know you by your voice,” said Miss Jennings 
stolidly, “and I have a memory that does not fail 
me.” 

“ Then you are offended with me,” said Sarah; 

you thinl^ perhaps-” 

“ I am above taking offence with any living soul, 
or attributing to any human being motives for 
actions which have not been explained,” said Lucy 
Jennings; “but I cannot, on the Lord’s Day—I 
will not under any circumstances—devote myself 
to anything but his service.” 

She crossed her thin hands upon the bosom of 
her dress, and looked up at the stained roof of the 
railway-arch, over which a heavy South-Western 
train was rumbling at that moment. 

“ I .will call on you to-morrow, if you will give 
me your address,” said Sarah EastbclI. 

Lucy Jennings hesitated before she answered, 
as though an insuperable objection to renew their 
acquaintance asserted itself too strongly to be re¬ 
sisted ; then she said— 

“ I shall be in Hope Street to-morrow morning at 
eleven. I will wait for you there.” 

Lucy Jennings moved her head slightly, and 
Sarah Eastbell left her sun'ounded by her converts. 

As Sarah went out of the place, one of the un¬ 
converted picked her pocket of a cambric handker¬ 
chief, and was disappointed at not finding her 
purse, which she had left at home. 

Sarah Eastbell was disturbed greatly by this 
meeting with Lucy Jennings. Her reception had 
not been what she had anticipated ; there had 
been a coldness, almost a repulse, in lieu of that 
welcome -which she h.ad expected at her hands. 
Certainly there had been, much to cxjSain, but j 
Lucy Jennings would not listen to an explanation, I 
and was harder, colder, and more eccentric than ! 
ever. 

.Still the young lady from Sedge Hill, Worcester, j 
was of a nature not to be easily daunted, and 


quietly dressed, waited for the woman who had 
once made it so like home that she had wept in 
going away from it to the affluence of which she 
had never dreamed. Here she had stood yester¬ 
day, gazing through her tears at the charred and 
blackened house-front; here she had heard of the 
last explosion, and of nobody being hurt much but 
Mr. Jennings, who had lost something or other, but 
it was diffljcult to remember what had been blown 
off him last. She had asked concerning the lodgers 
also. 

The Jenningses had then no lodgers. There 
was a broker’s man in possession, and he had come 
out through the shop-window, whole and sound, but 
confused in his ideas a little. It had happened 
twenty months ago ; the house was uninsured, and 
the landlord had not yet raised sufficient funds to 
re-brcct the edifice; and that was all the news which 
.S.arah Eastbell could rake together, try as hard as 
she might. 

I’rcscntly, on that Monday, she should know all, 
or Lucy Jennings would be more comftiunicativc 
with her religion off her mind. In her impatience, 
Sarah Eastbell had reached Hope Street a quarter 
of an hour before time, attracting a wonderful 
amount of attention from sundry doors and 
ivindows, whence curious folk took stock of 
her, and the women appraised the value of her 
wardrobe. 

At eleven to the minute Lucy Jennings, in the 
rustiest of black, and with black cotton gloves 
three sizes too large for her, came along the street, 
striding like a man. In the sunshine she was 
sallower and older than ever, and there was a mass 
of grey hair pushed carelessly under her bonnet, 
telling of the ravages of care rather than of time. 
It was with the same inflexible cast of countenance 
which had daunted Sarah Ea.stbell last night that 
she advanced, and the outstretched hand of the 
younger woman was taken almost with reluctance. 


she had come to London in hot haste, .and 
only attended by her maid, on a mission of im¬ 
portance. 

The next d.ay at eleven she was in Hope Street, 
where she had been the day before m.iking ineiuirics, 
and finding out the new voc.ation of Miss Jennings, 
after a great deal of trouble and perseverance. 

Hope Street had changed more than herself in 
the two years since she had quitted the place. 
The Saxe-Gotha Gardens were no more, and two 
rows of small brick houses formed a street on their 
site. There were railway-arches j;rossing the road; 
and in place of the house of Jennings, Firework- 
maker to the Court, was a black heap of ruins, 
shored up by beams, and fenced round by a 
hoarding, to which the advertisements of the day 
were clinging in profusion, parti-coloured barnacles 
to. the wreck of a household. 


, and afterwards dropped coldly. ' 

j “ 1 hope you will not detain nte very long. Miss 
I Eastbell,” said Lucy, “ as I have a great many 
! calls to make this morning.” 

I “ I will be as brief as I can,” said Sarah ; “ but I 
I have not seen you for two years, and I have to 
I explain why.” 

I “ Is it nccess.ary ?” 

“ Yes—I think so. I have many questions to 
ask—much to tell you, if -if you’ll listen, please,” 
j she said humbly. 

“ \Vc will walk Myatt’s Fields way,” said Miss 
Jennings; “ and now to save time—for time is 
' v.aluablc to me—what is your first question ?” 

' There was no restraint in the reply, though there 
I was a deepening of colour in the checks, as Sarah 
I Eastbell said eagerly— 

“ What has become of Reuben Culwick ?.” 


It was before this ruin that Sarah Eastbell, 


END OF CHAITKR THE FIRST. 
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TRAVELLING EXPERIENCES. 


NCE upon a time the writer of 
honest 

Welshman, who once in his 
great 

igy wSM !y^ 3 Wbf\CTi metropolis a visit. Tally was 
'enchanted, of course, with all 
3 !^®* ^ \ heard, and 

^ most of all that he was shown 
Oliver Cromwell’s stables by 
some civil acquaintance whom he had 
picked up in a public-house. Had I 
seen Oliver Cromwell’s stables ? he 
™ V asked triumphantly. I was compelled 
to confess I had not. Did I know where they 
were? No, I did not. Had I ever heard of 
them ? No, I had not. Ah, what a thing it was 
to get into good hands, to be sure ! T.iffy had fallen 
into such iiyds own estimation, and thus he con¬ 
sidered himself to be especially fortunate. He 
h.rd .seen what thousands of people who had lived 
in London all their lives had never seen, nor ever 
he.ard of. Nor did I undeceive him, though the 
honest Welshman had been m.ade the subject of a 
hoax. Some wags had taken him into the dark 
arches of the Adelphi, and had described them 
to him as Oliver Cromwell’s stables. A stern phi¬ 
losopher would have made the trick clear to ray 
honest friend. I could not act so unkind a part. 
The foct that he had seen the stables of Oliver 
Cromwell, a privilege accorded to but few, gave him 
infinitely more satisfaction than the sight of Lon¬ 
don’s Lord Mayor, the Houses of Piirliamcnt, or the 


It is not always, however, that one is proud of his 
countrymen or countrywomen. See them in all 
variety of marvellous disguise en route for Paris, 
or the Rhine, or Switzerland. Behold the bold 
Briton, when for the first time he bids his native 
land, good night. Hear him as he laughs .at 
foreign ways, and foreign words, and foreign pro¬ 
nunciation, at the wooden shoes of the women, at 
the big breeches of the men, at the gesticulation 
of this one, or the phlegm of that, and you feel 
that good-breeding is not by any means the attri¬ 
bute of your fellow-countrymen, and that manners 
and wealth are not always, as reg.xrds the Joneses 
of Cheapside, or the Smiths of Piccadilly, or the 
Browns of Belgravia, inseparable. 

“ They speaks very good English here,” said a 
gentleman tourist one day to me, at an hotel in 
Antwerp. “ It is more than you do,” thought I to 
myself, a feeling naturally strengthened by an al¬ 
lusion on the part of my friend to what he was 
pleased to term “ the Hopera.” 

On .another occasion I was much amused with the 
ways of a jolly Irish gentleman, a country squire we 
should c.all him in England, who had undertaken 
to act the part (much to his own distaste) of guide, 
philosopher, and friend to a widowed sister and 
her daughters, who had been recommended by the 
family physician change of air—a recommendation 
which on the face of it he considered .eminently ab¬ 
surd. “Look,” said he, “at these”—his language 
was too energetic to be repeated—“ Look at these 
scoundrels,” said he, as he pointed at the cab-drivers 


Queen herself. These were sights to be seen by and waiters of the hotel where we were staying—one 
the public at Urge, the other was a rarity denied to of the best on the Rhine —“ what a set of thieves they 
the many, and revealed exclusively to tho few. My arc 1 how they fob a fellow right and left! I can’t 
Welsh friend rvas the type of a large class of understand their precious lingo. I ask,‘How much 
travellers. They h.ive been befooled by cunning is there to pay I hold out my hand full of their 
guides and civil landlords to their heart.s’ content; wretched money, and I say, ‘There, help yourselves. 


they h.avc greedily sw.allowcd every incredible story 
that has been told them; they have purchased as a 
special favour articles such as cigars, wines, laces, 
eau de Cologne, Parisian jewellery, .at about double 
the price at which they could have purchased them 
in London, and each one of them has been singu¬ 
larly fortunate in that he has enjoyed privileges, and 
witnessed spectacles, such as it bcf.ds no others to 
witness or enjoy; he has had r.arc good fortune—he 
is eminently happy—he has seen Ci omwcll’s stables. 

One is proud of his country. One ought always 
to be so. It is the land of his birth, the land 
where he first learned to love, tho land of his 
father’s ashes, and where his own may lie, the land 
with a great past, and it is to be believed, in spite 
of all we have heard from Americans and French¬ 
men to the contrary, the land with a greater future. 


For goodness’ s.akc t.akc what you want, and have 
done with it.’ Oh, that I were back in auld Ireland ! 
I n my opinion it is the biggest nuisance in the world, 
this travelling abroad.” ■ And then he goes on to 
assure me that he will never come a foreign tour 
again, and that as to the kickshaws of the taMe- 
dhMe, and the good Rhine wine with which they 
may be washed down, they were all an abomina- 
tion to him. 

~^As I sit'smoking my cig.ar in the Place de Mon- 
n.aie of Brussels—a city becoming daily more 
grand and be.autiful—I take up the light and lively 
La Chrouiguc, five numbers of which cost a penny. 
Under the head of “Tho English Tourist,” it tells 
how a couple of them arc dining at a table-d'Hte. 
Number one calls out, '* Gar^.on, open the win¬ 
dow.” The docs so. Immediately the other 
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Englkhn^n exclaims, “ Carfon, shut the window; 
I am dying o^'xold.” Gaj-fsw ■ shuts down the 
window, and ^^glishman number one at once 
protests that lt 4 is stifled with the heat. The poor 
fpxr^^)H is bewildered. He wishes to please both ; 
but if he complies with one, he incurs the dis¬ 
pleasure of the other. He docs not know what to 
do. “ Ah,” says another of the party, “ open the 
window, waiter, till the first Englishman is dead, 
and then shut it till the other has expired, and we 
get rid of them both.” I don’t think the story is 
original; I believe I have read it before; but it 
only illustrates the position held by one's esteemed 
fellow - countrymen and countrywomen abroad. 
Anything out of the common—anything eccentric 
or absurd is fathered on Us An^ais. It is to be 
feared that they deserve the reputation they have 
acquired for vulgar expenditure and original ways. 
Foreign travel has a wonderful effect on some of 
them. They show us how peculiarly in some cases 
circumstances make the man. But people have 
such censorious tongues, and it may be that there 
is wisdom in avoiding the very appearance of evil ; 
at any rate, there is good authority for saying as 
much. ' 

Foreign travel docs make a great difference in 
people, whether for the better or the worse it is 
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not for me to say. If you learn the history of the 
places you visit—if you can understand the works 
of art or interest—if you come into contact with 
its people, undoubtedly you combine together 
pleasure and profit; but as a rule the common 
tourist returns just as wise as he went out, perhaps 
a trifle more ridiculous. I am sure this is the case 
with the British snob, whose general getting-up is 
eminently absurd, and who is evidently conscious 
of the admiration or envy he fancies he creates— 
admiration of course being the state of the feminine 
mind when he appears on the scene, and envy that 
of the masculine. His airs are generally amusing ; 
his talk is .;f the tallest. Only this autumn 1 heard 
one all night long walking the deck of a Continental 
Steamer, and it was all my lord this, and duke that, till 
I almost wondered how so illustrious an individual 
.could mix with the common herd of tourists, and 
why he did not have a yacht or a steamer to him¬ 
self. As we landed, 1 saw this incognito prince 
getting into an ordinary second-class carriage. 1 
often smile as 1 meet Tompkins at h|S every-day 
calling—civil and obliging—and think of the fero¬ 
cious airs he gave himself on the Boulevards ; or 
when I sec Thomson apparelled respectably, walk¬ 
ing steadily along the Strand, who as a tourist was, 
to say the least, an ass. J. Ewing Ritchie. 



FOR THOSE AT SEA. 


WO little mischievous, curly pates. 

From downy pillows starting. 

Out of the darkness leap upright. 

Into the moonbeam’s streak of white. 

The cradle curtains parting; 

And “ Mother 1 mother ! ” the children cry, 
“ Come and sing us a lullaby.” 

“ What shall I sing to you, babies mine ? 

The waves have drowned my singing— 
Ever they ring so loud and strong. 

Ever repeat the same sad song, 

A weary burthen bringing— 

A burthen of brave men cast away. 

And storm-tost wrecks on the ocean spray. 

“ Listen, oh"! listen, my small, sweet son. 

My Robin fearless-hearted: 

Summer and winter both arc sped. 

And mother’s hopes are nigh to dead' 

For one so long departed. 

Oh 1 pray, my darling, prSy to-night 
That God will guide that wanderer right. 

“ Dear little wondering, wide blue eyes 1 
'What is my feobin saying ?”— 

“ Mother, father will soon come back; 
Cherubs aloft take care off Jack, 


And keep him from delaying; 
lie said so when he last was here.”— 

“ Oh, baby ! but our hearts to cheer, 

“ And but to make our spirits light, 

And sthy our tears from flowing. 

The cherubs that our sailors guard. 

The cherubs that keep watch and ward. 

Arc prayers to Heaven going— 

Prayers wrung from l>carts pierced thro’ with 
pain ; 

God send they be not poured in yain ! 

“ Fold your hands, little Robin, in mine. 

And ^softly say with mother, 

‘ God keep my father safe at sea. 

And bring him home again to me. 

And to my baby brother. 

Fierce is the wild wind and fierce the wave, 
Please God take care of my father brave.’ 

“ What, baby too must repeat it now 1 
I thought my Iamb was sleeping. 

But hark ! yon boom from harbour bar,, 
The deep-toned warning wafted far ! • , 

Our God his word is keeping, 

And safe in port, his home in sight, 

"Vour father keeps his watch to-night 1 ” 

Theo. Gift. 
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TOO LATE. 



“l WOUI.D NOT IlIP HIM STAY.” 


S HE wind is raving, the night is chill, 
Drearily drips the rain ; 

Yet all alone, by the window-sill, 
My face on the frozen pane, 

VoL. VIII.— Nbw Series. 


I dream of the days that were once so 

a .1 

Days that are now so sorry and sad, 
And wish for them back in vain. 

219 
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Twas under those elms I saw him last, 
Striding in wrath away, 

And as his shadow the sunset past 
1 would not bid him stay. 

But shrunk still more from the rosy light, 
Lest of my face he should get a sight. 

So proud was I that day. 

I am humbled since. Oh, love, my love ! 

If I could see you now, 

I should feel so blest, that the blest above 
Such bliss could hardly know. 

And the gem which my folly flung away 
Would be held to a happy heart to-day ; 
Ah, God, that it were so ! 


-:--y7~ 

We both were erring, we uwotitr. 

But the greater error 

For I knew, though bitter antfifiarsh tongue. 

That you loved me all the 
i\nd you thought me heartless, you mOngllt me hi 
Though all the while I W^s nothing but shy, 

And frightened to own me thine. 

Ah ! many a year has sped since then 
(Hearken the storm-gulf^ cry !), 

Yet still I sit by the window-pane. 

And watch for your coming by. 

And watch, and weep, and wait in vain. 

Only to see you smile again, 

And kiss you before I die. Theo. Gift. 


THE COLLEGE-LIFE OF MAITRE NABLOT. 
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CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

At that period the Hdtel dc I’Abondance was one 
of the first in the country—the roast meat, and the 
fricassees, and the fine wines of Madame Abler were 
famed from Strasbourg to Nancy. All the com¬ 
mercial travellers, all the landed proprietors of diat 
part of the country, were sure to stop at L’Abon- 
dance, where they knew they could get an e-vccllent 
dinner at forty sous, and as many rooms as they 
wanted. It was at that time a great thoroughfare, 
and of course, at the close of the vacation, when so 
many Alsacians and Lorrainers wore bringing back 
their children to school, the crush was greater than 
ever. 

A groom came to take our horse out. My trunk 
was carried up to tlie first floor, and we followed it to 
give our clothes a brushing, for we were white with 
dust; after which wea’eturped down-stairs to dinner. 

The long dining-room was full of visitors ; whole 
families of Alsacians, fathers and mothers, children 
great and small, had-all trooped in to sec the town, 
and do a little shopping before leaving son or 
brother at the college.* 

We found with some difficulty a small table and 
a space near a window. But we were admir.tbly 
waited upon, and had soup, roast meat, a large dish 
of choucroute garnished with sausages, ham, .ind 
salad ; and then walnuts, grapes, biscuits, cheese ; 
and every dish accompanied with excellent wine. 


• The UmvcTslty of France is not, as with va, a local dt*s>iKnHion. 
All profcMors, public teachers, and mastci/are necessanly members 
of that vast body, which is an orgiinisatiou for the cdui ttion of the 
country, reaching and covering every inhabited portion ot it The* 
French colleges are either national (oi unpenal, or royal) or com* 
munal. Of the former there are thirty-nine, of the latter thiec hun¬ 
dred and twenty, mostly in a very imperfect and inelTicieDt state. 
The constitution of the University of France dates from the year 
i8d 8» under the Empire. 


Never had I seen such a stilling sight. 

As soon as dinner was over, and my father h.id 
had a cup of coffee, he rose and said— 

“ Now, Jean I’aul, 1 am going to introduce you 
to Monsieur Kufin, the Principal—come along.” 

We came out, and crossed the crowded market- 
square. A few cuirassier officers, with their undi css 
caps sloped over the left car, and waists tightly 
compressed in the light shell-jacket, were Icisuiely 
strolling amongst the crowd, jingling their spins. 
We turned to the left, up the Rue de la San e, and 
were soon ascending the broad flight xif steps along 
the frontage of the old Capuchin convent, trans¬ 
formed under the Empire into a college. 

“ This IS the place,” said my father, “ come up.” 

The principal entrance to the vestibule was still 
open, for the classes were onlv to open on the 
following day. The old tailor, Vandenberg, the 
college door-keeper, still allowed people to come 
and go, merely watching them through the nariow 
window of his lodge ; but for all that the echoing of 
our footsteps under the hollow archway, anti over 
the flags of the vestibule, awoke certain melan¬ 
choly reflections in me. 

We passed along the great corridor, through 
which the old monks used formerly to pass to their 
chapel, and whose long line of high narrow windows 
resembled an arcade. My f.ither tapped at a door. 
There was an odour like incense. 

“ Come in,” cried a nasal voice. 

It was Canard, one of the college servants—a 
diminutive man, a d.aik and ill-conditioned sort of 
fellow, whose hair was shining with pomatum. He 
was busy dusting the furniture with a feather-brush. 

“ Is Monsieur Ic Principal within ?” 

“ He is in there, sir,’’ answered Canard, pointing 
to a door on the right. 
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We had to tap again, again we heard— 

“ Comf m.” ^ 

Then weenter^ Monsieur Rufin’s study, quite the 
study of a college principal. The waxed floor was 
bright and polished; there was a fine library ; a 
large porcelain marble-topped stove, banded with 
shilling brass, stood in a corner. The furniture 
was of walnut-wood, the curtains of dark damask ; 
in a word, everything was grand and imposing. 
The high wide window looked out upon the great 
quadrangle. 

Monsieur I’Abbd Rufin was a little, portly, com¬ 
fortable-looking man, in a long bkack cassock, and 
with clean white hainls. His left eye was dim and 
immovable, but the right was keen and watchful. 
Monsieur Rufin was reading, but he laid his book 
on the table, and rose to receive us, inviting us to 
be seated. 

We took scats. 

My father respectfully handed the Trincipal a 
letter from Monsieur I-Iugues, which no doubt con¬ 
tained everything that was satisfactory with regard 
to myself. 

“ Very well,” said Monsieur Rufin, after he had 
read it through, “ this is quite sufficient. We will 
do our best to carry out your views. The classes 
will open to-morrow. You have only to get your 
box carried to the college, and we will find the 
young man a suitable place both in the schoolroom 
and in the dormitories.” 

He patted my cheek with his dimpled fingers, 
looking kindly upon me, while I was getting more 
and more confused. 

“ As he knows the declensions, the regular verbs, 
and the first rules of syntax,” said the Principal, 
“wc may at once place him under Monsieur 
Gradus, in the sixth class ; and he will begin upon 
t'/Vvr illuslribus wins Roma.” 

1 could not' stir, and my father sat deeply atten¬ 
tive. 

“ He is a fine lad,” said Monsieur Rufin, after a 
short silence. 

Then having taken down my surname and 
Christian names in his register, received the fees 
lor the first quarter, and given his acknowledg¬ 
ment, Monsieur le Principal was openihg the door 
to us, when a flood of new-comers filled the ante¬ 
chamber a whole family of Lorrainers—three boys 
who were to be enrolled, with their father and 
mother, and the curd of their commune. Seeing 
this party. Monsieur Rufin made haste to dis¬ 
miss us, and turning round to the fresh arrivals, 
said— 

“ Pray come in.” 

We came out into the corridor, the door closed, 
and ii) silence we moved on to the street. 

An uneasy feeling was creeping over me, while 
all my enthusiasm was oozing away. 1 felt as if 1 
should,have very much preferred to return home. 
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My father, no doubt, guessed .at my tlyughts, and 
as we walked quietly on, he said— 

‘‘ Now it is all settled ; we will go and tell the 
people at the inn to carry your trunk to the college. 
You will find them all very good people. You will 
work well, won’t you ? You will often write home ; 
and, if there is any need,. I will come and see you. 
It is rather a difficult stage of our life/ but wc have 
all to go through with it.” 

I knew by his voice and manner that he was 
trying to control himself, and for the first time 1 
appreciated the fulness of his love for me. 

When he had given his orders at the hotel, we 
turned out again for a short w.olk through the town. 
He pointed out the principal buildings to me ; anil 
it seemed to me .as if he spoke to me with a certain 
degree of consideration, as one would to a young 
man. 

“That,” said be, “is the Palais de Justice ; there 
the judges sit, and there, too, the standing timber 
IS sold. There arc the infantry barracks, and here 
is the military hospital,” etc. 

Wc visited every part of the little town, even its 
ancient prison, its infirmary, St. Nicholas, and its 
synagogue. All this was merely to pass away the 
time, and to put off the moment of our separation. 

At half-past five wc returned to the college ; my 
trunk had arrived, the servant had taken it to the 
dormitory, and thither he conducted us. We spoke 
to Madame Thidbaud, the matron, and her son, 
who had lost an eye. 

Up-staits, in the immense long corridor, was a 
great crowd of pupils Just arrived. The elder ones 
had e.ach a small private room—old monks’ cells, 
looking into the inner court. They were all very 
busy settling their little property, and handing over 
their stock of linen to the housekeeper. They sang 
and they laughed just like other folks when they 
have just had a good dinner ; they looked at us as 
we passed them, saying, “ There, that’s a new fel¬ 
low ! ” And there were people walking about the 
corridor with their sons. 

Monsieur Canard took us to a higher storey, 
whcie we entered the long dormitory. Here were 
long rows of small beds, in two rows, running in 
even lines from one end of the room to the other. 

“ This is the washing-room,” said he, pointing 
from the open door at a couple of great tin water- 
jugs ; “ here the boys wash before going down at 
five to morning lessons.” 

And then, at the very end of the room, close to 
, the two bottom windows, he showed me my bed, 
I already made, with its little round bolster, and its 
red-bordered counterpane ; my trunk was standing 
at the foot of the bed. “ 

All this stir and excitement, all these bursts of 
boyish laughter, all these strangers coming and 
going around us, give me an unhappy presenti. 
ment of the isolation I should soon suffer. I looked 
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around for some sympathetic countenance; but 
every one was busied about his own concerns, 
was beginning to feel overwhelmed. 

None but scholars in their third or fourth year, 
who have got well broken in, can laugh on return 
ing to college; but all new boys, as I believe, feel a 
swelling at the heart, and a ball in the throat. 

Well, after this glance at the establishment, my 
father thanked Canard for having conducted us 
about, and slipped something into his hand. 

Night approaching, we came down again, and as 
we came into the court below, we found old Vanden- 
berg, with his old grey linen cap drawn over his 
ears, his nose and chin almost meeting, his knitted 
jacket hanging from his stooping shoulders, and 
looking just like an old Capuchin monk risen from 
the grave, opening a small cupboard under the 
vaulted roof of the vestibule, from which he drew a 
rope, and began to pull it. Then the chapel bell 
began to peal, its penetrating sound filled all the 
old corridors, and the pupils came down in double 
files. 

It was the supper hour, which had been put 
earlier for the purpose of allowing friends and rela¬ 
tions time to get home the same day. 

They were mustering in the court, the little ones 
first, the big ones in the rear. 

At that moment farewells and embraces began 
in all directions. 

“Adieu, Jacques !—Adieu, Leon !—Come, my 
boy, keep up your courage ! ” 

A few little ones cried, and their mothers with 
them. T put on the best face I could ; but the 
moment when the bell ceased to toll, my father 
said, “Now, Jean Paul,” and held out his arms to 
me, and then my tears broke forth unbidden. 

My father could not speak; he held me in his 
arms ; and only in a minute or two, having re¬ 
covered his composure, he said to me in a voice 
broken with emotion— 

“No more! I will tell your mother that you 
were a brave boy to the last moment. And now, 
work with all your might; and tell us as often 
as you can how you are getting on.” 

He again embraced me, and went out abruptly. 
The same moment the door-keeper slammed the 
great door, turned the key, and now I was a 
prisoner! And without at all knowing how it 
happened, I was placed amongst the very little 
boys ; with our masters at our side, we defiled 
by twos in good order to pass on to the dining¬ 
room. 

That evening I wtis too deep in my melancholy 
reflections to take a-" particular notice of the long 
dining-hall, with its tall windows opening upon the 
garden court; its old oak reading-desk; the two old 
pictures, so thick with the crust of ages that nothing ; 
could be made out of them; the long tables at i 
which we sat divided into sections. I did not even | 


observe, at the end, the table of Monsieur le Princi¬ 
pal, where the professors and assistant - masters 
were eating better food than,we had, and’ were 
drinking better wine; nor the old hatch through 
which Mademoiselle ThdrSse, the coolt, handed 
dishes to Canard and his mate Miston. My 
thoughts were far away. 

“Come, little chap! eat your supper,” said the 
big fellow whose duty it was to help us, an old boy 
already whiskered, but a good-natured fellow —Bara- 
bino, from the Harbcrg—“ eat and drink, there's 
nothing like it to drive away care !” 

The other boys began to laugh, but Barabino 
reproved them, and said— 

“ Let him alone ! By-and-by, I tell you, he will 
be at the top of you all! He is out of spirits just 
nbw; so might any one be, especially after 
leaving behind the good dinners you used to 
get at home, and coming into this College of Saar- 
stadt; there’s no great satisfaction in seeing no¬ 
thing but lentils, beans, and peas—peas, beans, and 
lentils on the table every day all the year round, 
dry without any butter, salad and no oil to it, and 
sour wine—in fact, just the sort of provisions which 
Monsieur le Principal calls in his circulars ‘ food, 
wholesome, abundant, and varied ! ’ I can’t s.iy 
I like it myself. It is not jolly; less than that 
might make a little fellow look crest-fallen for a day 
r two.” 

Such was the opinion of big Barabino—plainly 
expressed—and the sounds of laughter ceased 
After supper, walking alone about the long corri¬ 
dor where my schoolfellows were telling each other 
about their holidays, I could willingly have cried 
again. 

Night came at last, the bell rang again, and 
here was once more a mustering to go to the dor¬ 
mitory. All those footsteps, running in confusion 
up the old monkish staircase, seemed to me like 
hunder. 

I recognised my own bed by the little trunk at 
ts foot, and having undressed, I slipped into my 
narrow resting-place, without forgetting to say my 
prayers. The lamp was burning at the centnal 
pillar; Monsieur Hofframm, one of the masters, 
was slowly pacing up and down until we should 
all be in bed ; then he put out the lamp, and went 
o bed in his own little cell at the corner of the 
dormitory. 

Monsieur Rufin, on the stroke of ten, at the 
moment when the bugles were sounding the curfew 
at the infantry barracks, glided by like a shadow. 
The moon was shining through the window-panes 
n calm silence ; my neighbours were fast asleep— 
and I too soon dropped off in my turn. 

CHAPTER THE THIRD. 

The pale light of dawn was scarcely glimmering 
down the two long lines of windows between which 
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we lay sleeping so comfortably, when that abomin' 
able bell began its janglings again. 

Misery! misery 1 it was five o’clock, and we had 
to get up already. 

Never have I known any wretchedness like it, 
and although thirty-seven years have passed over 
my head since that time, I sometimes fancy I can 
still hear old Vandenberg’s bell with its clear, 
sharp, aggravating tones. I can still see my school¬ 
fellows, waking slowly, rubbing their sleepy eyes, 
yawning, then wearily wearily sitting up in bed, 
taking out the blacking-pot, and the shoebrushes 
out of the night-table, and beginning to black their 
shoes ; then they are all gathered in the washing- 
room, refreshing their faces at the large zinc wash- 
stand ; then coming down to the schoolroom, where 
Monsieur Wolframm inspects hands and shoes be¬ 
fore reading prayers. 

That old iU-paved schoolroom, with its desks cut 
and hacked by the generations of scholars; the 
master in his chair beneath the smoky lamp, the 
scratching pens, the thumbing of old dictionaries, 
the exercises, the translations done by cribbing—it 
is all before me still. I shudder at the remem¬ 
brance, my flesh creeps when 1 think of it! 

And are there people so devoid of common 
sense as to argue that this is the h.appiest part of 
our lives i 

After two'hours of this wearisome toil, the bell 
clangs again; down go the desks with a terrible 
clatter—there’s arace to the refectory, where Canard 
and Miston are dealing out great slices of bread 
for our breakfast. Boys whose connections are 
known to be good, of whose parents Canard has 
a good opinion, get all the nice crusts ; the rest, 
unlucky boys, whose fathers have slipped nothing 
but a piece of forty sous into Canard’s greedy palm, 
will get crumb all the year round. Moreover, those 
boys with rich parents will get, from home, hams, 
sausages, pots of jam and of compote; of all of 
which, they will forget to- offer any to their school¬ 
fellows ! 

The first lesson, and the most instructive at 
college, is this, and it is neither Latin nor Greek, 
but good French—viz., if you want to earn the 
favourable notice of Monsieur Canard, of Mon¬ 
sieur le Principal, of Messieurs the Professors, and 
even of your schoolfellows, you will have to be 
rich. 

Hence arise the very first glimpses of the nature 
of the position ; by this royal road to distinction 
fools begin to learn that they are the superiors of 
boys who get no good things from home ; for, as a 
matter of course, those who feed on the fat of the 
land are made of a richer kind of stuff! 

^rom this, point the poor boy begins to shrink 
within himself, to reflect with bitterness upon what 
passes around him, to nurse his indignation in 
silence. 
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Yes, this is the evil begjnning of many other 
things, the point whence love departs, and all the 
harmony which should never cease to rule in all 
our hearts. 

Base natures are early revealed ; brought up in 
poverty at home, they are not the less fond of 
hams and preserves; they fawn upon the rich, 
they crawl humbly at their feet, they smile at 
everything they say, they hire themselves out to 
be their flatterers and sycophants ; and as their 
reward, they are sometimes permitted by their 
patrons to lick the- bottom of a Jam-pot, or to 
nibble at the remains of a sausage. Thus an 
alliance may become established between the fat 
bourgeois and his man of business. But this is 
only the exception ; from that very day the two 
classes part asunder ; and if, as it not unfrequently 
happens, the servility of certain professors towards 
hose of their pupils who take private lessons, or 
whose parents arc able to forward their interests, 
comes to be added to all the other advantages 
enjoyed by the sons of the rich, then the line 
s drawn sharper and deeper still; and so does the 
ccling of resentment too become deeper and 
sharper. 

I was only ten years old, but coming down from 
Monsieur Gradus’ class the very first day, I knew 
all this by instinct, just as I have told it you, and I 
said to myself— 

“Jean Paul, here you are what Gourdier was at 
X.ichepierre. Work hard, take care of yourself, and 
don’t expect anything from anybody.” 

I had observed Monsieur Gradus smiling upon, 
he sons of Monsieur Poitevin, the rich land pro- 
wictor at St. Nicholas, who was a friend of Mon- 
icur Rufin’s. I had seen him look caressingly at 
Monsieur Vaugiro, the nephew of a ci-devant colonel- 
)f the Imperial Guard, who had become a priest 
when the wars were over; I had seen him look 
oldly and haughtily upon the sons of the poor, 
and especially the shabby day-scholars, whose 
.chooling was paid for by the municipal council of 
Saarstadt. 

These last had to be careful what they were 
■bout; never were they to hear a word of en- 
ouragement; humiliations came down upon them- 
n never-failing succession. 

A child can see or guess these things ; 1 under- 
itood the consequences of not being rich, and I 
brmed the resolution never to suffer myself to be 
rodden down and domineered over by a superior¬ 
's.^. 

And now that J have spoken" my mind, let us 
o on. 

There were fifteen in our class—great and 
mall—boys who had long determined what career 
o choose, and boys who did not know what a 
larcer meant. 

END OF CHAFTBE THE THUD. 
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PUG’S CONFESSION. 


OW will they do it ? Will they put 
IV a rope round my neck, and string 
B jjF me up ? That is a death I 
BK , don’t fancy, and I’ll make it bad 

■ ^ for some of them, for one of 
I ^ them at any rate, if they try 

■ L it on. Or will they give me 

a piece of poisoned meat.? 1 
should not wonder—that is just 
^ I'ke their mean tricks. Maybe 

^ they will bring a gun out, and shoot 
me dead. I should like that best, 
since it is a settled thing that I am to be put an end 
to somehow. And I don’t grumble at that; I made 
a mistake, and must suflfer for it. I meant to do my 
duty, that was all, but I blundered worse than a 
mongrel, and suppose I must pay the penalty; that 
is right enough. I am really very sorry, for if poor 
Joe Brettle had not begged me off, I should have 
been killed a couple of years ago, when 1 fixed th.it 
boy by the leg. Well, what did he want to point 
his finger at me for i 

1 am a bull-terrier, and come of a first-rate breed. 
A real good breed, I mean, not a fancy one. For 
1 have known dogs that turned up their noses .and 
gave themselves airs on the strength of their pedi- i 
gree, when they were so badly bred in reality that | 
they ought to have been chucked into a pond before 
they could sec. Their ancestors had always been 
of the same sort, but then it was a bad sort—not 
good for game, or for cats, or for rats, or anything. 
Now my great-grandfather, who had a master fond 
of travelling, killed five wolves at different times, 
single-jawed ; my grandfather, who was trained for 
the prize ring, whicli was not so vulgar then as it is 
considered now, fought ten battles, and was never 
lieaten. My father could pull down a bull by the 
nose, and my mother thought nothing of killing a 
hundred rats in five minutes and a quarter. If that 
is not an ancestry to be proud of, I should like to 
know what is 1 

They call me a savage beast, and perhaps my 
temper may be a little short. But I think my 
education is very much to blame for that, for I was 
amiable and playful enough when a puppy. The 
first master I had after I was grown up was really 


it did not matter what. It was hard to bear, but I 
knew that it was my duty to stand it from Aim, and 
1 generally restrained myself; but once or twice, 
when he got hold of a very stinging whip, I flew at 
him, and we had a regular battle, in which I was 
worsted, for he was very strong, active, and dex¬ 
terous, my first master was—a real gentleman. 
Once only I fixed his hand, and bit him right 
through it. He throttled me off with the other, 
seized my hind legs, and banged my head against 
a tree till I was senseless. I would have been 
proud to die for him after that I grovelled with 
remorse when he came out with his arm in a sling, 
and an idiot of a gioom said that I was cowed. 
Cowcej, indeed ! It was respect, and not fear, 
which made me apologise. My master understood 
that, and bore me no malice; and though shortly 
afterwards he chained me up, it was not out of 
spite, but because I had a habit of e<iting cats, and 
inflicting summary justice upon other dogs who 
were impudent to me, and I believe he had to p.iy 
sums of money in consequence. 

It is trying to be chained up~lo be kept from 
love, war, and sport by a slender chain, and not to 
be able to break it. There are some lucky breeds 
of dogs with heads so small th.at they can slip t'ncir 
collars, but mine is particularly large. 

It is also very very trying to be taken out with a 
muzzle on, and have to put up with the grossest 
indignities from the vilest of curs, without the 
power to resent them. Perhaps I did begin to 
grow rather morose under these circumstances. 

My master was an officer in the army, and hk> 
regiment was sent to a place where he could not 
take me. 

“ Poor old Pug 1 ” he said when we parted, “ it is 
a pity you cannot come, for there will be plenty ol 
fighting, and that would just suit you.” 

Now this seems to me so cruel and tyrannical of 
men—they enjoy fighting so very much themselves, 
and yet will not let us have a little 1 They tear 
one another to pieces by thousands at a time, and 
have invented all sorts of machines for making the 
i slaughter as great as possible ; and yet if two poor 
I dogs have a little amusement of the same kind, 
; using only their natural weapons, there is ever such 


very trying. It was his delight to hold me up by a fuss made. I have heard of a Society for the 
my tail, by a leg, or an ear, to show his friends that | Prevention of Cruelty to Animals; it ought to look 
I could bear it without squeaking, which I could, to this—prevent our being chained up, muzzled, and 
for I never sqileafced ; but it was very painful, and j held up by our tails, and let us have a jolly fight 
when I was hurt I wanted to hurt some one back i now and then. 

again, and showed my feelings by growling, just as ; When my first master left, he gave me to a 
a little warning to people not to go too far, and j brother of his—a mild, quiet gentleman, who wore 
that made my master angry. He would kick me I black clothes and a white necktie, and specticlos, 
with all his migh:, or thrash me with the first! and was afraid of me. //c never offered to hold me 
article th.at came to hand—stick, whip, or poker— j up by the tail, but he kept me chained up closer 
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than the other, and I hardly ever got a run now. 
I had plenty of food, and my kennel was in a nice 
sunny oorner; but my only amusement was to 
frighten the people who c.mic through the yard, 
and lie in wait, or pretend to be asleep, to get them 
within reach of my chain. But for a whole year 1 
never had a chance of killing anything bigger than 
flies, and that was poor sport; though a bluebottle 
has not a bad flavour, if there were only more of 
him. 

IMy mistress was a woman of violent prejudices, 
or el.'.e I might have had a little company .at times ; 
for she had a toy terrier, who was not at all a b^id 
little dog in his way, who showed an inclination to 
be friendly and sociable; but she would not let him 
come n^r me if she could help it. She would 
scream out— > 

*• Oh, my darling ! my darling ! That horrid 
brute will kill it 1 ” 

Whereas I only w.rntcd a little pleasant chat, and 
would not have hurt the small animal for any con¬ 
sideration, unless he aggravated me. 

Talk of aggravation, the page-boy was dreadful ; 
he knew the shortness of my chain and temper, and 
nearly drove me mad with his persecutions, es¬ 
pecially by blowing at me, and pointing his finger. 
One day he came a little nearer than he thought 
f>r, in his desire to keep a bone at a tantalising 
distance, and I just got the calf of his leg. What 
with the juiciness and the revenge, it took a hot 
iron to make me leave go, and I was condemned to 
death for that mouthful. 

They discussed my fate in my very presence. 

“■ I am sorrj' to have my poor brother’s dog done 
away with,” s.aid my master ; “ but, really, one 
might as well keep a tiger.” 

“ No one in the parish is safe while he lives,” 
replied his foolish wife. “ Send for Sir Roger’s 
g.imekeeper to come to-morrow morning, and shoot 
him,'' 

‘‘1 will,”'said my master, “for I know no one 
who will take him.” 

What a night of dreadful suspense 1 passed 1 
I determined to stick close in my kennel, and give 
them all the trouble I could. I would die hard. 

Marly next morning the back-door bell rang, .and 
a m.in entered the yard, the gamekeeper doubtless. 
1 just poked my nose out to sec, instc.ad of dashing 
at him to the extent of my chain, as, in my master's 
interests, had been my habit. He did not look like 
a gamekeeper, and h.rd no gun. He asked to sec 
my master, who was c.arly in his habits, and came 
presently into the yard. 

“ Beg pardon, yer honour,” said the man, “but 
I’ve come about that ere d.awg.” (1 pricked up my 
ears.) “ Don’t have ’em shot; give ’em me.” 

“ llul, my m.in,” s.aid my master, “ do you know 
how savage he is ?” 

“ Surely, sir, and that’s jest, why I w.ant ’em. I 


am Joe Urettle, the travelling cutler, and a dawg 
that won’t stand no nonsense would take care of 
the cart when I am away. I've been robbed once, 
when I went to have half a pint, and I wasn’t gone 
more nor an hour either.” 

I came out of my kennel, not to lose a word of 
this extremely interesting conversation. 

“What a handsome dawg I” exclaimed Mr. 
Brettle. “ It would be a pity to kill him, that it 
would.” (I wagged my tail.) “ You sec he takes 
to me,” said Joe Brettle. 

And he gained his request upon condition of 
carrying me off with him then and there. 

And so I was respited, and went to live with a 
third master in a carav.an. 

This was the happiest part of my life. It is true 
that I did not get so much to eat, or such good 
food, and that 1 was not much more free in reality ; 
but I felt more at liberty, since I was not kept in 
for any silly mistrust, but to guard our property ; 
and there is something elevating and pleasant in a 
sense of responsibility. I also got more exercise, 
for we were always travelling about from place to 
place, and then I ran under the caravan. I also 
had many chats with the horse, who bad experi¬ 
enced ups and downs in life, and was excellent 
comp.any. I had never professed that extra¬ 
ordinary veneration for man which some dogs seem 
to feel, and the .anecdotes told me by that poor old 
bay did not increase my respect. Many men are 
not commonly honest t And then they are so 
unjust and inconsistent. Why, even my present 
master used to speak of me always as a savage 
brute, though he w.as rather proud of me for it, 
because I was the better guardian of his mer¬ 
chandise ; but I never attacked a female of my 
kind ; 1 could not do it ; I would die first. Yet I 
have seen Mr. Brettle beat Mrs. Brettle till her 
face was all over bruises, and then when she lay at 
his feet with her arms protecting her head, quite 
helpless and unresisting, he would kick her aod 
stamp on her as if she were a rat. When was a 
dog ever known to worry its puppies? But both 
these parents used to flog their only child, who was 
deformed, with a rope or strap, worse than my first 
master used to flog me when 1 turned on him. I 
must say for poor Joe Brettle that he never seemed 
inclined to be cruel to his wife and child unless he 
had been drinking a fire which looked like water ; 
and I don’t wonder th.it it made him savage. I 
took some myself once, and it burned my mouth and 
throat so tliat I was wild for a long time after. 
When the effect had gone off, he was always sorry for 
what he had done. But somehow it never occurred 
to him not to drink this gin, which made him do 
what he disliked. I have oYten thought of that ; 
but of course the mind of man is superior, I don’t 
mean to deny that, and many of his motives arc 
above the canine understanding. 
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I was locked up in the caravan, loose, at night, 
and usually had it to myself; for now iriy master 
had got me to guard his property, he slept out, 
generally at the inn in the yard of which the 
caravan was standing at the time. My orders were 
concise and simple. 

“ If any one breaks into the caravan while 1 am 
away, worry them, boy !” said Joe Brettle. 

Several persons came and tried at first, but ran 
away when they caught a glimpse of my teeth; 
and after a time, when my reputation had spread, 
I was left undisturbed; and at last I gave up ex¬ 
pecting any one, curled myself up, and slept 
soundly. So that the other night I was caught 


napping, and waking with a start, I found the door 
open, and a man sUnding in the caravan. It was 
not my master’s step, nor my master’s vpice, so I 
went at his throat straight, and—well, I worried 
him. 

But in the morning, when the light came in, I 
saw that it was my master nevertheless. He bad 
been drinking his gin till his footsteps and voice 
were altered, and so I made the mistake for which 
my life is forfeited. 

Well, I had no right to blunder like that, and 
my fate is a just one. I hope that 1 can die in 
a manner worthy of my breed. 

If they will only shoot me! Lewis Hough. 


SECOND-COUSIN SARAH. 

BY F. W, BOBINSOir, 

AUTHOR OF “ANNE JUDGE, SPINSTER,” “LITTLE KATE KIRUV,” ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER THE TWELFTH. 

DANGER. 

This was Reuben Culwick’s coup de thidtre. Mrs. 
Eastbell rolled herself slowly over in bed towards 
the speaker again, and her grandchild sank into 
the nearest chair, and put two trembling hands 
before her face. 

There was a long silence before Mrs. Eastbell 
said in a husky voice— 

“ You don’t mean to say, Reuben, that you have 
been thinking of my Sally 

“ Yes, I have,” was the quiet reply. 

“ That would make this business very straight 
and square,” said the old lady, “and as Sally's 
fond of you ” 

“Oh, grandmamma! I never said so,” mur¬ 
mured Sarah Eastbell, without lowering her hands 
from her face. 

“What a horrible story-teller yon are !" cried her 
grandmother, 

“ That is, I never said-” 

And then Reuben’s second-cousin was silent, fear¬ 
ful of what her ^andmother would reply, and how 
much her grandmother had remembered of her late 
confession of faith in Reuben Culwick. 

“ It is a mercenary match,” said Reuben ; “ I 
offer myself, without a penny in the world, to a 
rich young heiress, who could do much better for 
herself, and who is far above me in every respect— 
who is even too young for m^ considering what an 
old fogey I have grown of late days.” 

“You’re no great catch for Sally, certainly,” 
observed Mrs. Eastbell, “but if Sally says she’ll 
have you, it ends the bother of the money in a 
proper sort of way.” 

“Suppose I talk to Sarah presently about this ?” 

“Yes, yes,” said the old woman impatiently, 


“ and get on with the will; I don’t feel easy till I 
have signed it now.” 

“All your money to S.irah Eastbell, it being 
privately understood that Sarah is not to forget 
her brother Tom, or—her sccoqd-cousin Reuben,” 
said our hero, taking up the pen. 

“Yes, Tom and you can both trust Sarah,” Mrs. 
Eastbell replied. 

Sarah Eastbell was even now scarcely satisfied 
with the drawing up of the will in her favour—it 
was not what she had wished—had she been less 
confused, less happy, she might have suggested 
fresh additions and conditions ; but she stood on the 
threshold Of a new world, with the man who was the 
hero of her life in the foreground of its brightness. 
She seemed to hesitate as her hands were lowered 
from her face, and Reuben said meaningly— 

“ And Sarah Eastbell can trust me, I hope ?” 

“Yes,” she answered to this appeal, “but the 
will should say-” 

“ The will must say neither more nor less than 
that you are sole legatee—I will not have my name 
in connection with this money,” he said very firmly ; 
“ and I prefer,” he added in a different and softer 
tone, “ to be wholly at the mercy of my second- 
cousin.” 

Sarah said no more in argument. If there were 
a man to be trusted in the woAd, it was Reuben 
Culwick; or if there were a man less, likely to be 
moved from his position, it was surely he also. 
After his own fashion he had offered a solution to 
the enigma of the future, and she for one could not 
oppose it. It evinced a perfect faith in herself—it 
asked for faith in him—and she was very happy. 
She had forgotten her brother Tom and Captain 
Peterson, in the new whirl of ideas that had come 
to her—^her suspicions of Mary Holland might have 
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lain months back instead of two hours, for the clever for her ; only two years ago she a poor 
trouble that they gave her—Reuben was at Sedge waif, with a reward offered for her, placarded on 
Hill, ai)d there was nothing to fear ! She slipped the walls of Worcester; only of late days had she 
quietly from the room, leaving Reuben with stepped into the light, and learned to be a lady, 
her grandmother, and went down-stairs into the and whilst acquiring that knowledge, Reuben Cul- 
drawing-rootn. wick, her preserver, had been neglected by them 

She took her place before the fire, fast dying out all. Her time for reparation had arrived late in. 



“a FIC.USE STANDING AT HER ELBOW.” 


with neglect, and thought of the end of all anxiety the d.ay, but it should be complete and lasting. All 
and uncertainty, and of the beginning of her hap- that love and money could do—and what wonders 
piness, with Reuben’s love growing stronger every can they not perform ?—should be devoted to the 
day, and Reuben’s troubles at an end for ever. life of her second-cousin. This was the end of 
He was going to marry her out of gratitude— every trouble, and Heaven be praised for it 1 
to return unselfishness for unselfishness—reading She had gone deeper than this into thought be- 

thorjughly her heart, which she had not taken fore the prudent man above-stairs had finished the 
very great pains to disguise, and over which it last will and testament of Sarah Eastbell, relict of 
had not been always possible to draw the veil. James Eastbell, late of Worcester, of no calling in 
She was not fit for him; he was too good and particular. She had forgotten all danger in her 
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love-dream, but she awoke suddenly to it at find¬ 
ing a figure standing at her elbow, wan and ghost¬ 
like, a something from the other world she verily 
believed in her first surprise and horror. Two 
years ago this being had lived—only to-night she 
had heard that she was dead—and she sprang up 
and went back with hands spread out against the 
wall, too terrified to scream. 

“ Hush! don’t make a row—don’t you know me?” 
croaked the haggard figure huskily. 

“Sophy—Tom’s wife!’’ ejaculated Sarah East- 
bell. 

“ Yes—but not dead yet—oh, dear, no—black as 
Tom’s coat is !” she whispered back. 

Sarah glanced at her. She had not yet recovered 
from the shock, and the woman was terribly forlorn 
and ragged, with her death’s-head gleaming from a 
battered black straw bonnet. 

“ How did you obtain admittance to the house ?” 

“ Through that window—it was unfastened.” 

“ You have come in search of Tom ? ” 

“No, no—to warn you of a danger—of an 
aw'ful danger, as I live, Sally, to you and your 
grandmother! ’’ 

“ Great Heaven !—what is it ? ” 

“ 1 can’t tell you here—I daren’t be seen by Tom,’’ 
she whispered still, “ he would kill me if he found 
me at his heels. Outside in the garden I can 
breathe a bit.” 

“ I will come with you.” 

Sarah followed Mrs.TomEastbclI,who walked very 
feebly, into the garden, where a little while ago she 
had seen Miss Holland and Captain Peterson to¬ 
gether. Was this afurther instalment of the mystery 
about her ?—or in the shadows of the night would 
she approach closer to the truth ? In thinking of 
Reuben Culwick, and forgetting everything else, 
what valuable time might she not have lost ?—she 
who should have been watchful at all hazards of 
the men who she knew were dangerous. 

Thus from one mystery to another passed Second- 
cousin Sarah. 

CHAPTER THE 'THIRTEENTH. 

SARAH IS MISSED. 

The will of Sarah Eastbcll was completed, and 
Hartley, the maid, with a second servant, were in¬ 
troduced into the room to witness the old lady’s 
effort at a signature, made under considerable 
difficulty, with Reuben supporting her and guiding 
her hand across the paper. Reuben Culwick was 
particularly careful that there should be no mistake, 
and no ground for future objection to the will, for 
he read every line aloud to her in the presence of 
the witnesses, who saw afterwards that the testa¬ 
ment tallied with the text. Mrs. Eastbell was 
blind, and there must be no suspicion in any one’s 
mind that she had signed a document not setting 
forth her own especial wishes. What those wishes 


were might possibly be In-uited half over the county 
of Worcester in due course, but there was little 
occasion for secrecy concerning the dispos^ of his 
aunt’s property. 

“ It’s a good thing done, after all,” muttered Mrs, 
Eastbell as she lay' down wearily. 

“ It’s brief and unlawyer-like,” said Reuben, con¬ 
templating the will, “ but I think it sets forth your 
intentions clearly, aunt. What shall I do with 
it?” 

“ Lock it in that iron-box ; the key is under my 
pillow,” said Mrs. Eastbell. 

Reuben found the key, and locked up the will, 
restoring the key to its place bencatii his aunt’s 
head. 

“ And now, concerning Sarah,” said Reuben. 

The old lady did not answer him. She had 
passed into a deep sleep, and was breathing heavily. 
It had been a day of more than ordinary fatigue 
and excitement to Mrs. Eastbell, and she was 
tired out ; sleep was life to a woman of her 
age, and he would not trouble her again con¬ 
cerning the granddaughter, or ask her any ques¬ 
tions respecting the engagement. There would be 
time enough to-morrow to consider that—and Sarah 
was waiting for him. * 

He went out of the room, where he found the 
maid Hartley sitting by the door. 

“ Are you on watch here ? ” he asked. 

“Yes, sir. Mrs. Eastbell will not have me in 
her room, .and Miss Eastbell has given me instruc¬ 
tions to remain till she comes.” 

“ Miss Eastbell acts with commendable precau¬ 
tion,” said Reuben. “ Where arc the visitors ? ” 

“ In the picture-gallery, sir. They sit up half the 
night there.” 

Reuben went down-stairs thoughtfully. He had 
almost resolved to proceed to the gallery in the 
first place, but the temptation was too strong to seek 
out his second-cousin, who would surely be in the 
drawing-room awaiting him. He had a great deal 
to tell her now, and a little to explain concerning 
his past misanthropy, which had grown more 
strongly developed as she at last seemed to fade 
away more completely from him. Sarah Eastbell 
had been always on his mind since her illness in 
Hope Street, Camberwell—in the midst of his own 
troubles, brought about by being security for John 
Jennings, and by various failures which had fol- 
owed, and which proved how luck was always 
dead against him, the girl in whom he had become 
nterested was ever present to him, and though her 
early letters angered him by her pity and her 
offers of assistance—he who had been ever too 
proud to receive help—still he took it as an offence 
rhen Sarah ceased from writing, and apparently 
"orgot him. He had lost confidence in all human¬ 
kind save Sarah Eastbell—and she followed with 
the rest then. Prosperity had worked its usual 
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change, and he was very poor! He was ashamed 
now of the past, but why he had given way, re¬ 
quired a long explanation to the girl whom he had 
resolved to make his wife, and whom he thought 
he had only loved in real earnest a few hours. 
A few hours ago, in his Drury Lane garret, he had 
discovered her real worth, and the sincerity of her 
disinterestedness. 

A real heroine had his Second-cousin Sarah 
proved herself to be ; he wished that he had been 
more of a hero to match, that he had more bravely 
endured the inevitable. She did not know yet what 
an oJ)stinatc and bad-tempered man he was, and 
how he had quarrelled with everybody in turn after 
his father’s death. He would certainly give himself 
the worst of characters, and not win Sarah East- 
bell under false pretences; so peculiarly consti¬ 
tuted was this man’s mind, that he already began 
to feel that he was acting ungenerously in seeking 
to win the affections of a girl who was far above 
him in position. He did not recollect that he was 
the son of Simon Culwick—he only remembered 
that he had sold his favourite books to raise funds ' 
to reach Sedge Hill that night. He must impress 
upon his cousin that he was a bad “ catch,” as Mrs. 
E.nstbell had told him that very evening. 

He went into the drawing-room full of these odd 
resolutions, and found Mary Holland there. 

“ Where is Sarah ? ” he asked, after .'i glance 
round the room had assured him of the absence 
of his second-cousin. 

“Sarah?” said Miss Holland, springing to her 
feet. “ Has she not been with you in Mrs. East- 
bell's room ? ” 

“ She left it half an hour since.” 

“ And you expected to find her here ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Walt an instant.” 

M.iry Holland left the room; and Reuben re¬ 
in.lined, with a new perplexity to battle with, and 
i ising doubts and fears to beat down. 

“ I am getting as nervous .as these women,” he 
exclaimed, as he took one or two turns up and down 
the drawing-room ; “ as if anything were going to 
happen because Sarah Eastbcll has not been seen 
b_\ Mary Holland, and two disreputable scamps are 
in possession of my aunt’s house! As if—well, 
what is it? Why don’t you speak ?’’ 

Mary Holland had entered the room again, and 
was standing at the door, a paler and more af- 
fiighted woman than when he had seen her a few 
minutes since. 

“ Gone! ” she said at last. 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

‘ That—that Sarah Eastbcll is not in the house,” 
explained Mary. 

“ It can’t be true !” ejaculated Reuben. 

“ Stay, let me think still. For Heaven’s s.ake 
give a distracted woman time to think! ” 


Reuben, in the midst of his excitement, re¬ 
membered afterwards that the deme.anour of Mary 
Holland aroused in him for an instant a half-won¬ 
dering interest, as in a dream of vague beliefs and 
startling inconsistencies ; and- then the trouble of 
Sarah’s absence took away all thought of every¬ 
thing else. 

“ Her brother and the man he brought with him,” 
said Reuben, “ where are they ? ” 

“ They are in the gallery still; they could ,not 
have left the room without my being warned.” 

“ They are in this plot, if plot there can be,’’ said 
Reuben. 

Mary Holland ran to the window and looked 
back at Reuben. 

“ Open ! ” she cried. 

Reuben and Mary Holland stepped into the 
garden, and looked round them. It was a dark, 
dry night, with the stars hidden now, and the 
wind soughing through the larches on the hill-side 
with such plaintive meanings, that Reuben strove 
to catch the accents of his cousin's voice amidst 
them. 

“ We shall find her in the garden,” said' Reu¬ 
ben assuringly, as he strode along the paths, with 
which he was acquainted, and directed Mary Hol¬ 
land in a different direction. When they met again 
a quarter of an hour luad passed, and they were 
no nearer the discovery of Sarah Eastbcll. She 
had vanished aw.ay completely, as by a miracle ; 
and Reuben stood discomfited by the drawing¬ 
room window. 

“ This is beyond all guessing at,” he said with a 
half-groan. 

“ The window of the picture-gallery is closed and 
barred,” said Mary Holland, “ but they are there 
still.” 

“ I will sec them at once,” said Reuben ; “ mean¬ 
while send out the servants to search the country. 
There has been foul play here.” 

“No, no! God forbid!” exclaimed Mary Hol¬ 
land. “ He said—he promijed-” 

“ Who promised ? ” asked Reuben quickly. 

“ Sarah’s brother,” .answered M.ary, after a mo¬ 
ment’s silence. 

“ Well—promised what ? ” said Reuben fiercely. 

“ That he and his friend would not in any way 
disturb the peace of this house—that they were 
here in all sincerity—that ” 

Reuben interrupted her. 

“ Do you ask me to believe in that vagabond, 
Tom Eastbcll ?” he cried. 

“ No.” 

“ Or in his friend, whoever he may be? ” 

“ If 1 h.id not distrusted both of them, should I 
h.-ive written to you to come and help us ? ” 

“ Right,” said Reuben ; “ and, my God I I fear 
you have not distrusted in vain.” 

“ But I have not given up hope yet, Reuben,” she 
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said nervously ; “ this may be a coincidence. Sarah 
may have gone away on some Sudden errand ; she 
is impulsive; and they whom we suspect are where 
I saw them hours ago." 

“ Send the servants abroad as I directed, and 
leave these men to me,” said Reuben, passing from 
her into the drawing-room, and proceeding through 
the room into the hall, and along the corridor 
towards the picture-gallery. Mary Holland fol¬ 
lowed him, with the same white Jace and staring 
eyes, and it was not till his hand was on the door 
that he perceived her. 

“ Let me hear what they say,” she adjured. 

“ I will tell you afterwards. You are losing time. 
Summon the servants quietly, and do not disturb 
my aunt. Let her sleep if possible.” 

She walked away again, and he watched her 
down the corridor, perplexed by her manner—and • 
then again forgetting it in the stem nature of the 
task which he had set himself, and in the deepen¬ 
ing of the mist about his life. 


CHAPTER THE FOURTEENTH. 

WITH THE ENEMY. 

As Reuben Culwick stood outside the door of the 
picture-gallery, he became aware that some one 
within tha-room was playing not unskilfully a violin. 
He turned the handle sharply the moment after¬ 
wards and entered. 

Yes, the two men were there. In the first light 
of the lamp, and amidst the thick haze of tobacco- 
smoke, he could perceive them. In the man lolling 
in the arm-chair, with the meerschaum pipe in his 
mouth, there was no difficulty in identifying Thomas 
Eastbell; but he who bent closely, and in a near¬ 
sighted fashion, over a music-book propped against 
the lamp, was a stranger whom he had never met 
before. It at him that Reuben gazed, dis¬ 
trusting him more at first sight than Thomas East- 
bell, and approaching him closely, in order to study 
every line upon his face, and in the hope of recog¬ 
nising him when within a hand’s grasp. 

Captain Peterson continued playing till Reuben 
was by the table, when he lowered his bow, and 
said with modest confusion— 

“ 1 beg pardon ; I am short-sighted, and did not 
perceive that we had an addition to our company. 
—’Thomas,” turning to his friend, “will you have 
the goodness to introduce me to this gentleman ?” 

“ lie is no friend of mine, that I am aware of,” 
said Thomas Eastbell sulkily, “ and I dare say he 
won’t care to make friends with one whose cha¬ 
racter has been took away right and left, and 
without rhyme or reason. You are Reuben Culwick, 
ain’t you ?” 

“ I am Reuben Culwick,” said our hero sternly, 
looking from one to the other. 

“ I don’t hear you ill-will, mind,” said Tom j 


“ when I was in trouble once in Potter’s Court, and 
the police came, and you might have made mischief 
out of a little bit of innersent chaff we had together 
—the purest bit of fun—you stood by me like a 
trump, and I’ll shake hands with you, if you ask me, 
just for my sister’s sake.” 

“ Which of you two men will save himself from 
gaol by telling me where Sarah Eastbell is?” 
thundered forth Reuben Culwick. 

Thomas Eastbell’s lower jaw dropped at Mr. 
Culwick’s vehemence, and his semblance of as¬ 
tonishment was admirably feigned, unless he was 
astonished in real earnest Captain Peterson put 
his violin and bow on the table, and sat down with 
his hands upon his knees, in the attitude of one 
who anticipated a narrative of great interest to 
follow. 

“Where Sarah Eastbell is!” said Peterson, “why 
do you put such an extraordinary question to us, 
sir, and accompanied by such a threat as the 
gaol ? ” 

“She is not in the house, and you two know 
where she has gone.” 

“ Miss Eastbell was in the drawing-room a quar¬ 
ter of an hour ago, when I stepped in for my 
violin,” said Peterson ; “surely she has not left 
the house since? There must be some mistake, 
Mr. Culwick, and mistake or not, you will excuse 
me for protesting against your manner of addressing 
Mrs. EastbelTs guests.” 

Captain Peterson spoke with a faltering voice, 
and with considerable warmth, as a man might 
do whose feelings had been unnecessarily wounded, 
and Reuben Culwick regarded him with graver 
interest. Here was a being to be wary of, if this 
were acting—if all tliis were part and parcel of the 
plot by which his second-cousin had been spirited 
away. 

“ May I inquire your name ? ” said Reuben. 

“My name is Peterson, sir—Captain Peterson, 
of the merchant service—a friend of Thomas East- 
bell’s, and if not an old friend, still one who does 
not feel disposed to allow him to be browbeaten 
without a word of protest.” 

“ I can take my own part, Ned; you speak up for 
yourself, when called upon,” said Thomas Eastbell, 
as be puffed at the stem of his meerschaum with 
grave composure. 

“ Peterson,” muttered Reuben half aloud. The 
name was wholly unfamiliar to him—it had not 
been mentioned on that night in Potter’s Court, 
and only incidentally some days afterwards by 
Lucy Jennings, when it had not lingered in his 
memory. Captain Peterson’s dark eyes peered 
from under his brows at Mr. Culwick, as he re¬ 
peated his name in a low tone, and there was the 
faintest smile of satisfaction flickering over his 
fresh-coloured face at the discomfiture expressed 
on Reuben’s, 
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“You both deny all knowledge of my cousin’s 
disappearance ? ” said Reuben. 

“ We do,” said Peterson, with grave politeness; 
and Tom took his oath upon it at once, by way of 
adding force to his denial. “And now, sir, perhaps 
you will tell us what has happened.” 

“ And relieve a brother’s anxiety,” added Tom. 
“ She’s the only sister that I have got in the world, 
and we have always been very fond of one another.” 

“ You overdo your anxiety,” said Reuben drily, 
“and I am still suspicious of you. Sarah East- 
bell has disappeared suddenly from this house— 
within the last half-hour—and you are the men of 
whom she has been in fear. To that fact I swear 
before a magistrate to-morrow.”- , 

Thomas Eastbell put his pipe upon the mantel¬ 
piece, and writhed uneasily in his chair. Captain 
Peterson shrugged his shoulders with an air of 
supreme indifference to Reuben’s warning. 

“Mr. Culwick,” said Peterson with dignity, “once 
again I must protest against the unfriendly position 
which you assume towards us. It is unjust—nay, 

I will go so far as to say that it is wholly un¬ 
justifiable.” 

“To-morrow the police will search the house 
and grounds for traces of her. I telegraph to¬ 
morrow to Scotland Yard for one of its ablest 
officers to meet us here.” 

Thomas Eastbell was heard to mutter a male¬ 
diction of the most violent kind upon his second- 
cousin’s promptitude, but],his friend turned quickly 
to him, and said— 

“ Don’t give way, Thomas. Don’t let your sen¬ 
sibilities get the better of you, and lower your 
character before this man of many threats. You 
have been unfortunate, in your early days—you 
have had the frankness to confess it to me, and the 
generosity to atone for it to others—but your later 
life is without stain or blemish. Let the police 
come, you can face them in your aunt’s house— 
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where this gentleman is more an intruder than 
yourself—without a blush upon your honest cheek.” 

Thomas Eastbell put his hands in his trousers- 
pockets, raised his shoulders to his ears, and con¬ 
sidered the question very deeply. 

“Oh, yes, I can do that,” he said in an aggrieved 
tone at last, “but what right has this chap to fill 
my house—I mean my aunt’s house—with a cussed 
lot of cusseder perlice, and make this row about my 
sister’s larks 7 Hasn’t she run away before from 
grandmother?-isn’t she always cutting off ?—didn’t 
she go with me once to London ?—wasn’t she off 
again when we first came here ?—is her actions to 
be accounted for, or to be surprised at, that all 
Wooster is to be up in harms about it ? ” 

“Exactly, Tom, exactly,” said his friend, “but 
take it coolly. You and I, who have been in this 
room some hours—barring my one minute’s absence 
to fetch my violin—^are above the insinuations of 
this gentleman, and there is no occasion to be 
excited by them.” 

“ At your peril be it, if she is not found,” said 
Reuben, still more passionately ; then he strode 
from the room, doubtful in his own heart, and 
despite his sternness, of these men’s complicity with 
the mystery of Sarah Eastbell’s disappearance. 

As the door closed Tom leaped to his feet, and 
went across to his friend, whom he clutched by 
the shoulder nervously. 

“ Has she really gone ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Ned coolly, as he took a fresh cigar 
from the box on the table, “ fortune has favoured 
us, and she has left your grandmother’s establish¬ 
ment.” 

“There must be no harm done to her,” Tom 
said, trembling ; “ I won’t have her hurt, I swear.” 

“ You left ail to me, Tom Eastbell,” said Captain 
Peterson, lighting his cigar; “ it’s too late to com¬ 
plain, whatever happens.” 

END OF CHAFTEK THE FOUETEENTH. 


REMINISCENCES OF A TIPPERARY ASSIZES.—II. 



, O name is more offensive or 
held in greater detestation 
than that of an “ informer,” 
but it is absurd to see the 
extent to which the feeling 
prevails, and of this I may 
from personal knowledge fur¬ 
nish a slight example. Stop¬ 
ping at the hospitable man¬ 
sion of a Tipperary friend, 
and announcing my intention to ride over to a 
village at some distance, I was advised by the 
groom to take another than the route prqposed by 
myself, and the little local experience I had yet 


enabled me to say, “ Why, that would be a mile 
longer.” 

“ Indeed it would, but there is a big -dog at 
Paddy Hayes’, which runs out on the road you talk 
of, and he has bit so many people these last two 
years, that they and even the quality are afeard to 
go that way.” 

“ If that be so, why not tell the police, and 
have him summoned for keeping such a savage 
brute ?” 

“ Oh, that would never do, for that would be to 
turn an informer and with a significant shudder 
at the mere idea of such an accusation, all further 
argument was concluded 
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In one instance, indeed, an informer was lauded 
instead of being cursed, but it was under these 
very peculiar circumstances. 

A gentleman of an old and honoured family, who 
lived, as the song says, like the son of an Irish 
king, died; and his heir, who had been educated 
abroad, found on succeeding to the estate that it 
was heavily mortgaged, and to pay off the debt he 
took advantage of a number of old leases falling in, 
to raise the rents of the tenants, but not in reality 
to even what would be the abstract marketable 
value. However, the offence was one which could 
not be forgiven ; and it was argued that if he was 
successful, others would follow his example. 

At a secret concl.it'e large subscriptions were 
naised, and a sum of seventy-six pounds collected 
to hire an assassin, who was to be brought from 
another county, in order that a greater certainly 
might be insured of his non-identification by any 
one in the neighbourhood. The fellow was pro¬ 
cured, and was secreted for three days and 
nights in a small loft; and when the hint was 
at length given that he would find Mr. II-walk¬ 

ing in a shrubbery attached to the house, the in¬ 
tending murderer was so crippled by the long 
confinement in a place where he could not stretch 
his limbs, that he was unable to leap a ditch which 
separated ■ the high-road from the plantation, and 
had to return with the deed unaccomplished to 
his place of concealment. After a brief interval he 
was directed to renew the attempt when the gen¬ 
tleman was superintending a number of his la¬ 
bourers cutting hay, in a field next to the entrance 
lodge; and as the paid emissary had never seen 

Mr. H-, to prevent any mistake being made, he 

was to hand him a letter and ask his name. This 
was accordingly done, and in the presence of at 
least twelve men, while the unhappy landlord had 
his attention occupied, reading the address, he was 
twice fired at, and killed on the spot. 

The other coolly walked away, not a hand being 
raised to arrest him, and not a voice raised to give 
the alarm. The crime excited a great sensation— 
there was a special meeting of the magistrates, 
and a large reward offered by the authorities at 
the castle ; but active as was the pursuit, and the 
fact ascertained that the murderer was unable to 
leave the county, yet he could not be discovered. 

About three miles from the scene of die auda¬ 
cious outrage, resided a wealthy farmer who had 
no sympathy with the conspirators, and a month 

after the death of Mr. H-, after returning late 

from a fair, a cautious knock was heard at the door, 
and on opening it a stranger entered. 

His appearance was not in his favour—^low in 
stature, but powerfully made, with a hideous cast 
in his eye, and a fiery mass of tangled hair on beard 
and chin—and Nature had written “ scoundrel” on 
every line of his countenance. 


‘‘What do you want here at this hour of the 
night ? ” 

“ Shelter, and to be concealed from the peelers, 
who have nearly run me down.” 

“ How dare you come to the house of an honest 
man, if you liave done a deed for which you liave to 
be on the run ? ” 

“Just because you are an honest and decent 
man,” was the reply, “ for no one would suspect 

that thtf person who downed Mr. H-would be 

found here.” 

Thc'fanner’s first impulse was to turn this assassin 
from the door, and more especially as he knew the 
perilous consequences to himself of harbouring such 
an offender; but there is an odd contrai'iety in the 
Irish character, and the very sense of danger made 
the party appealed to hesitate to save himself 
from danger at the expense of another; and when 
his wife, who had been aroused by the assassin, 
urged her husband not to turn the stranger away, 
he yielded to her request, and in an old locked- 
up barn the hunted m.an was concealed ; the two in 
possession of the secret cautiously bringing him 
food, when the other members of the household 
and servants were away from the yard. Thus 
matters remained for three days, and on a Salurday 
the business of Martin Fogarty brought him into 

the village near the house of Mr. H-, to dispose 

of some pigs. Having sold them to his satisfaction, 
and enjoyed in drink the ‘“luck-penny” with the 
purchaser, happening to pass by the constabulary 
barrack, he glanced at the various boards headed 

Reward.” His look was an incurious one at 
first, but suddenly his attention became fixed—he 
scanned over the lines of one of the “ Dublin 
Castle ” publications—turned back once or twice 
after he had left the spot, and then, after making a 
cautious inspection in order to ascertain th.at no one 
saw him, bolted rapidly into the orderly room, and 
soon emerged from the same, the constable having 
first come to the door, and ascertained that no one 
in the street saw who was his visitor. When he 
reached home, his wife Alice was called by him 
into the parlour—the state apartment, only used 
when the priest, or some of the “quality,” hap¬ 
pened to pay a visit to the family. 

“ Musha, Martin, what is the matter with you ? 
have you seen a ghost since morning?” was the 
observation of the woman of the house. 

“No,” was the reply, “but don’t be alarmed 
when you see the police coming to the house.” 

“ Good heavens! what have you done ? Sure it is 
not at this time of your life you done anything to 
bring the law upon you ?” 

“ Don’t be afraid of that,” answered Martin, “ but 
1 gave him the word, and they will soon hav^e in 
holts the chap yonder,” pointing his finger in the 
direction of the batrn. 

“ Oh ! what have you done, Martin ? have you 
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become an informer? You remember the day our 
little Nellie died, and what we felt when the coffin 
was carried over the threshold, and we thought how 
her little feet would never patter over it again, or 
her blue eyes give sunshine to the whole place, but 
my heart is sadder to-day since you have brought 
shame and disgrace to an honest name. To-mor¬ 
row, bitter as the. parting may be, I will go to my 
people, and never see this part of the country 
again.” 

Martin Fogarty made no answer, and there was 
a perplexed look about him, in which distress and 
levity seemed very oddly associated. But there 
was httle time to urge any ground of possible 
defence or ctccusc, for the green imiforins of the 
constabulary were seen passing by the wijidow, and 
they were back, and in the cottage with their hand¬ 
cuffed prisoner, in a few minutes. 

“ Bad cess to you,” was the first observ.ation of 
the farmer, as if he felt no shame at the betrayal of 
his victim, “ Bad cess to you for taking me in with 
your lies and your comethur. You told me you were 

the man that shot Mr. H-, and what did I find 

out to-day ? It was for no dacent act you were on 
the run, but for a mane action, for stealing two pigs 
from that poor lone widow Nancy Hayes, and 
her lone orphans. Take the blackguard out of 
that, sergeant, and the next time he won’t try to 
take an honest man in, who would have lost his 
life rather than turned him out, if it was for a 
good cause or a courageous deed he was on 
his keeping.” This vehement diatribe elicited 
the smile of the officials of the law ; the shabby 
sneaking thief was duly removed, and it is almost 
unnecessary to add that Alice Fogarty found no 
reason for carrying out her resolution to go to her 
people, .and the ddious epithet of “ informer ” was 
at once retracted, and the husband restored to his 
good name and rcput.ition. 

There is sometimes a species of retributive 
punishment inflicted, when the law has failed to 
bring .an offender to justice. Two men were tried 
for a murder, and on their trial it appeared that 
they had ample opportunities for killing their victim 
in a secluded place, where no hum.in eye would 
have seen the act committed ; but the place ac¬ 
tually chosen was on the road, close to some cabins, 
the inmates of which could see the parties engaged 
in their dreadful work. The prisoners were not 
defended by counsel, but their questions to the 
witnesses for the crown were most intelligent and 
shrewd; and after their conviction I asked the 
stipendiary magistrate who took the informations, 
and had the conduct of the prosecution, could he 
assign any reason why they should have chosen the 
place in question. 

" Cerjainly,” was the reply ; “ their father had 
been murdered on the identical ground some years 
previously, and by the deceased, and the jury 


having acquitted him through a mistaken lenity, 
the sons swore that they would have his life, and 
shed his blood over that of their father, and no¬ 
where else.” 

The hereditary feuds, which have existed for 
generations, are as numerous and as vindictive as 
those prevailing in Corsica. In Arabi.-!, where 
blood-revenge makes it a duty to slay any relative 
of a murderer when the principal has escaped, 
the Bedouin is very careful not to disclose 
his name in the first instance when he visits the 
tent (rf a stranger; but Paddy is less reserved, 
especially when his passions have been aroused by 
the influence of liquor, and soon a pub'ic-housc 
may be heard echoing to the cry, “A Hayes against 
a Dyer! ” or, perhaps, “ A Thrcc-year-old against 
a Four-year-old 1 ” It becomes a matter for the 
respective members of the factions to join under 
their appropriate banners, and the result, is to fill 
the dock at the next assizes or sessions. If asked 
the origin ef the name, or what was the cause of 
their mutual hostility, no explanation can be given. 

On one occasion one of the “ Three-ye.ar-olds ” 
found himself placed in a dilemma. Being a 
witness in a case, and asked by the presiding 
judge, if he married the daughter of a “ Four-year- 
old,” to which party would his wife belong ? he 
became quite confounded, .and eventually replied 
that he could not answer until he saw his reverence 
the priest; and confusion became worse confounded 
when the further interrogatory was put, would the 
children of the marriage be Three or Four-year- 
olds ? 

Quarrels without a cause remind one of an inci¬ 
dent referred to in Baron Grimm’s amusing cor¬ 
respondence. Two senators quarrelled about the 
pre-eminence of Tasso over Ariosto, and the advo¬ 
cate of the latter received a wound with a sword, of 
w'hich he died. “ I,” adds the writer, “ went to see 
him. ‘ Is it possible,’ said he, ‘ that I am doomed 
to perish in the flower of my life for Ariosto, whom 
I never read? And even if 1 had read him, I should 
not have understood one syllable; but I am only a 
simpleton.’ ” 

What used principally to fill the dock in Clonmel 
and Nen.agh wdth offenders charged with murders 
and attempts at the same, was the vengeance of 
tenants cither dispossessed of land or threatened 
with eviction ; and having no other mode of exis¬ 
tence than that derived from the soil, they became 
reckless and desperate, and found sympathy and 
protection from others in the same position. “ Sure 
no one could live in the country in peace unless a 
landlord was shot now and then !’’ was a common 
saying which passed current .as an axiomatic truth, 
and the difficulty of obtaining evidence where the 
crime was agrarian would surprise an English 
reader. The Tipperary peasant is essentially an 
aristocrat, and from the “ ould ’’ families of the 
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country they often put up with a good deal of 
squeezing and grindingj; but when the estates of the 
gentry passed aw,ay from them in the famine years, 
and mere land speculators bought to make money 
by their investments, there was no tie between them 
and the persons from whom they extracted enhanced 
rents. Among the Romans of antiquity, none had 
their statues or pictures except those who had filled 
the great offices of state, therefore he who had none 
of his ancestors was only a novus homo; and the 
successors to the old families in Tipperary, whose 
only pictures were the royal features impressed on 
the current gold and silver coin of the realm, had 
no associations to link them to their tenants. 

With reference to the intense desire on the part 
of the small farmer to retain possession of land, a 
singular instance came within my own knowledge. 
A man named,Nagle married a widotv who had 
several children. She was badly treated by her 
husband, and eventually found dead in bed, with 
wounds and bruises on her person, and marks on 
the neck which led to the suspicion of her having 
been strangled. Before her marriage she had con¬ 
veyed her interest in some few acres of ground to 
Nagle, and after her funeral he brought a proceed¬ 
ing before the chairman of the county to obtain this 
land., He was unsuccessful, but appealed to the 
judge at the next assizes, and on the same day two 
trials were proceeding in the courts, one involving 
his life for*the murder of his wife, and the other his 
right to a few acres. With full knowledge of the 
issues involved, he retained two of the ablest advo¬ 
cates on the circuit in the civil appeal, whereas for 
the murder the counsel was much inferior in repu¬ 
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tation; and a skilful cross-examination of the 
medical witnesses might have led to a great ques¬ 
tion of what was the cause of death. However, 
within one hour he was found guilty of murder, and 
won the appeal only to forfeit his life. 

There is much of poetry in the Irish mind, and 
it may not be out'of place to mention a superstition 
in connection with the evil fortune that attends a 
party who has become tenant to a farm froftt which 
another has been evicted. The latter will take a 
bit of the earth of one of the fields he is never to 
till again, and after muttering a curse over it, roll it 
in linen, and then avail himself of the opportunity 
of secreting it in the thatch, or in a hole in some 
part of the wall of the dwelling-house he is about to 
quit. While it remains there, no luck can attend 
on the intruder. His cattle are under the curse; 
his> children, it is expected, will languish and die ; 
and thus a destiny supposed to be as certain as that 
awaiting the victims of the Grecian drama, falls on 
the new proprietor. 

The people also consider it a duty to pay every 
respect to the dead, and should a traveller meet a 
funeral it is considered that he ought to stop and 
walk back a few yards with the corpse. In con¬ 
nection with this feeling, a startling fact may be 
mentioded as to its intensity. A man of the name 
of Maher was the mutual friend of a person named 
Dyer and of two cousins of his, and the latter 
were so indignant at Maher not attending the 
funeral of their relative, that when they next met 
him, for this neglect and for no other cause they 
murdered him, and were afterwards tried, convicted, 
and executed. W. Brandon. 



A WINTER SONG. 


H grey skies of Winter, 

Oh, how my heart longs 
For the warm airs of April, 

Its green elms, and songs ! 
Oh, borne, oh blithe swallow ! 

Sing, brown thrush, oh, sing 
Ourwoodlands to wind-flowers!] 
My heart longs for Spring ; 

For Spring my heart’s longing. 

Oh, come, booming bee ! 

My heart pines for sunshine, 

Bring life’s May to ige ! 

With streams white and frozen 
To stillness and death, 

With boughs brown and lifeless, 

I long for Spring’s breath; 

Oh May, whose dear whispers 
Glad laughs, and leaves, bring. 


With them my heart’s longing 
And pining for Spring ; 

My frozen thoughts weary. 

My numbed fancies long 
To dance through the sunshine, 

And laugh into song. 

Oh happy South, lingers 
Our dear one with thee ? 

Swift, swift, speed her hither 
Our gladdener to be ! 

Oh, send her, the silver 
Of daisies to bring. 

With cuckoos’ soft name-calls 1 
Speed hither, oh Spring! 

Our orchards are bloomless. 

Our woodlands are dumb. 

Till, sister of Summer, 

Thou, joy-bringer, come! 

W. C. Bennett. 
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y®** know about it ? you, who 

dwell 

' ^ # In the calm safety of the inland hush, 
Soring bright corn-waves ripple on the fell, 

And sparkling becks by floating lilies rush, 

VoL. VIII,— New Skrik^, 


Why, if the great winds sweep across the moor, 
And shake the branches of your spreading trees, 
Have I not heard you, smiling, say secure, 

“Hark, how the forest mocks the sound of 


seas! 
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The sound of seas! draw closer round the hearth ; 
Hope that your oaks face bravely to the storm; 

Let the wild music blend with household mirth, 

Or fair false fancies ’mid your dreamings form. 

The sound of seas! What does it say to us. 

When the surf “ calls ” along the hollow strand, 

With its deep thunder, low and ominous, 

While the white foam-flecks, warning, stud the 
sand? 

It teUs how the fierce blast is landward blowing, 
How ships are drifting to the cruel reef; 

It tells how crested waves are landward flowing. 
Back sweeping hope of rescue or relief. 

It bids skilled watchers gather on the pier. 

And daring crews, to loose the life-boat ready. 

To see the rocket-lines are taut and clear, 

To feel the rowlocks strong, the rudder steady. 

Old men, that gather on the harbour-side. 

Point to the drum and mark the falling glass. 

Gaze at the threatening storm-pack, spreading wide. 
And scan the tossing sail that strives to pass; 


Whisper old ghastly tales of gallant ships. 

Lost with all hands out on the stormy sea, 

And missing barques, round which in sad eclipse 
Qose years of sorrow, prayer, and mystery. 

For yofl, there is no cadence in the wind. 

Caught from the sailor’s last despairing cry; 
Your careless untaught glances cannot find 
Promise or presage in the changing sky. 

For you, when wakened from your quiet sleep, 

As sudden gusts dash on the window-pane, 

No thoughts, like ours, of danger on the deep 
Forbid your weary eyes to close again. 

We live our lives, who, on the sea-board dwell. 
Lives face to face with peril, death, and heaven ; 
The strong sad sea, in its eternal swell, 

Something of strong sad fellowship has given. 
Stern as its tempest, solemn as its roar,' 

Keen, true, and frank, as sunlight on its breast 
Its signet stamps their souls, who on the shore 
Dare, love, and labour, die, and sleep in rest. 

S. K. Phillips. 



HALF-HOURS WITH NATURE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “HALF-HOURS AT THE SEASIDE.” 
FROST AND SNOW. 


^EN at the worst, our English climate 
is remarkably mild, considering 
its latitude. That natural hot- 
water apparatus which geogra¬ 
phers call the “Gulf Stream ” lays 
us under considerable obligation, 
especially when we consider the 
dreadfully high price of coals ! 
Owing to this warm water current 
impinging on our British shores, 
the mean annual temperature of 
Great Britain is raised at least ten degrees. Let 
tho?e who are disposed to murmur at our severe 
climate remember this fact, and be thankful! 
Heads of families, especially, have reason to enter¬ 
tain an affectionate regard for this branch of 
physical geography, for if they had to make up 
for the absence of these ten degrees of temperature 
out of their pockets, the responsibilities attaching 
to their position would be raised to the breaking 
down pitch. 

The “river in the sea,” as the late Captain 
Maury called the Gulf Stream, would run directly 
along the eastern coasts of America, if the earth did 
not revolve upon its axis. Thanks to this astro¬ 
nomical arrangement, it is agreeably diverted across 
the Atlantic, and made to lap round our British 
shores before it is allowed to carry its now con¬ 
siderably decreased heat to tone down the rigour 


, of the Arctic circle. It sets out from the Gulf of 
Mexico, in which hollow it is formed by the Equa¬ 
torial current—the hottest water current that exists 
—is there banked up, and deflected subsequently to 
be metamorphosed into the Gulf Stream. Poor 
Hugh Miller jocularly remarked that if the Yankees 
ever wished to serve England out thoroughly, all 
they had to do was to cut through the Isthmus of 
Panama, and thus, by allowing the Pacific and 
Atlantic waters to commingle, they could utterly 
destroy tliis chief means of raising the temperature 
of the British Islands. The idea is shocking, for 
our climate is already bad enough, and in the 
ordinary way of compensation, England ought to 
be geographically favoured above any other country 
in Europe, seeing that she drains the south-west 
winds of their moisture for them, and thus .allows 
the wann and genial, and not too wet, air to gently 
blow over the sunny South. It is bad enough to 
have our country turned into a-^condenser for the 
Contincni^ but it would be infinitely worse if, shorn 
of the extra heat brought over by the Gulf 
Stream, this moisture fell as snow instead of 
rain ! 

The port of St. John’s, in Newfoundland, although 
situated one degree nearer to the Equator than 
Liverpool, is blocked up with ice for nearly six 
months out of the twelve. What a possible picture 
for Liverpool commerce! The “ruins of West- 
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minster" are nothing to it. And it has been said 
that all this could be efiected by cutting through 
' the Isthmus of Panama—if so, we must not allow 
such an engineering feat to take place. But, for 
the benefit of those likely to be troubled with such 
a climatological possibility as that imagined by 
Hugh Miller, it may be once for all'stated that the 
whim had its origin more in imagination than in 
fact. The highest point of the isthmus is not 
very great, and there is every geological reason 
for believing that at no very distant period the 
waters of the Pacific and those of the Atlantic 
intermingled at this point, for we find many species 
of fish living on the Pacific and Atlantic shores of 
the isthmus which are zoologically identical. A 
mere depression of this connection between North 
and South America would be quite unable to pre¬ 
vent the heaped-up waters of the Equatorial current 
from being diverged in our direction. The volume 
of such warm water might be considerably lessened, 
but it would require a much more effective geogra¬ 
phical alteration to utterly deprive us of the benefit ; 
of a Gulf Stream. 

Having eased our minds on that point, let us turn 
our attention to another fact in connection with the 
same oceanic current, which materially influences 
our English climate. Matiry has likened the Gulf 
Stream to a pennant, one end of which is fast, and 
the other free. Thus represented, this stre.am is 
made fast in the gulf which gives to it its name, and 
the free end terminates somewhere in Arctic regions, 
waving about to and fro, as the pennant would in a 
gentle breeze. It would seem as if these move¬ 
ments of the fre©*end were not indeterminate and 
accidental, but the result of certain physical agen¬ 
cies which repeat themselves, and thus produce a 
cycle of disturbances which eventually right them¬ 
selves. 

Anyhow, it is very certain that the moving and 
shifting about of the free end of the Gulf Stream 
affects our English summer and winter. Let it be 
operating among the ice-fields, and the latter are 
broken up by the extra warmth, and come drifting 
southerly, absorbing heat from the air and water 
that meet them, and filling the atmosphere with 
the vapour resulting from their dissolution. In that 
case we shall have a cold and cloudy, and perhaps 
wet summer, for our skies will be overcast by the 
mists that drift hither from the Atlantic. But 
should the free end of the current impinge on our 
coasts more than usual, and remain in neighbouring 
latitudes longer, as if to compensate for damp 
summers, then our winters will be green, and per¬ 
haps our “churchyards be fat”—although as a 
matter of fact we know the old proverb bearing on 
this question to be sadly at fault. Anyhow, we have 
put oiSr notion plainly, but before we can consider 
the proper degree of frost and snow appertaining to 
us in Great Britain (and, for the m.atter of that, of 
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sunshine and rain also) it is necessary to glance at 
the untiring influence of this Gulf Stream. 

Did our readers ever glance at a snow-crystal? 
It requires a quick and prompt manipulation to 
place it under the microscope, for a “ snow-flake on 
the river” is not a whit more readily dissolved than 
it is under a magnifying glass. Once seen, a snow- 
crystal will never .be forgotten. It is one of the 
most beautiful and elegant of forms—or rather a 
congeries of forms—in the world. The delicate 
fernlike films which the frost leaves on our window- 
panes during some extra cold night show us the 
nature of these crystallisations. Examine such an 
ice-crystal on the window with an ordinary pocket- 
lens, and mind you do so before the steam of your 
bre.ath dissolves it away, and you will confess you 
never imagined it was so really beautiful. But 
these are not to be compared, for beauty, with the 
minute crystals of which there are hundreds 
entering into the structure of an ordinary snow¬ 
flake. 

It is a law of crystallography that geometrically 
shaped crystals, such as we sec in “ spar,” etc., can 
only be formed when the particles entering into their 
composition are free to arrange themselves accord¬ 
ing to certain operative laws. You can never have 
a cryst.al of any kind unless this condition has been 
complied with. Let us sec how the particles ot 
snow-crystals fulfil this condition. They are merely 
very minute atoms of frozen vapour. The atmos¬ 
phere through which that vapour was diffused has 
been chilled by cold, and its moisture thus as cer¬ 
tainly squeezed out of it as if it had been a saturated 
sponge pressed by the hand. Had this cold been 
less intense, the particles of vapour would have run 
together, and a rain-shower would have been the 
result. But as each minute atom of vapour vi’as set 
free, the cold froze it, and thus the whole atmos¬ 
phere became full ol such infinitesimal atoms. No 
wonder that an approaching snow-storm should be 
heralded by dense, d.ark, leaden-coloured clouds. If 
vapours are frozen at a great height above the 
earth, then we may expect to have large snow-flakes, 
for the crystals are formed by the particles of frozen 
vapour arranging themselves in certain directions, 
and thus forming true crystals. Each snow-flake 
is a group of such crystals. Sometimes the largo 
snow-flakes collect in an upper part of the atmos¬ 
phere, and, in falling towards the earth, they 
have to pass through a warmer stratum of air, 
which half melts them. In such a case it is not 
snow we arc visited with, but sleet. On the tops of 
our high hills and mountains snow seldom or never 
falls as flakes, but always as fine granular particles, 
almost like flour-dust. Each particle, however, is 
not the less a crystal, for the fineness is due to their 
being collected high up, and through their not 
having had time or space to group themselves into 
snow-flakes. 
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In all those parts of the world where the ground 
is above the snow-line, the excess of moisture 
cannot be got rid of as rain—the only way it can be 
precipitated is as snow. Had it been as rain, the 
excess of the latter would have collected as moun¬ 
tain rills and torrents, and would have fed the 
rivers which every map shows us branching and 
sub-dividing, and originating in hilly districts. In 
this way the excess would have found its way to the 
sea. Now there remains exactly the same necessity 
for getting rid of the moisture in the shape of snow, 
as there does in its other form as rain. In our 
latitudes the coolest summer is generally warm 
enough to completely melt the last winter’s snows 
before those of another accumulate. Hence our 
ordinary water channels are sufEci'ent to carry off 
the snow-water. But in those places where the 
summer’s heat is not sufficient to melt the winter’s 
snows, it is evident that if there were no means of 
disposing of the excess, analogous to that by which 
rain gets carried to the sea, there would be such a 
constant accumulation of snow that in time our 
mountains would owe their enormous height en¬ 
tirely to its having been piled up during successive 
winters. 

There is a known means of getting rid of snow¬ 
fall, as of rain-fall. It is no longer in action in 
Great Britain, but it was so during a geological 
period called the “ Glacial,” when the beds of sand, 
gravel, and clay which form the sub-soils of our 
agricultural counties were deposited. This agency 
is called a glacier, or ice-river. The successive 
accumulations of fine snow press down the lowest 
and oldest layers into ice, which ice is constantly 
melting and freezing, in a molecular form, so that 
the pressure of the snow-accumulation above will 
force a tongue of viscid ice some thousands of 
feet below the actual snow-line. Such glaciers 
are abundant in the Alps, and in Arctic localities 
we find them actually on the sea-level. They 
•bring down masses of rock which have fallen on 
the surface, or which have tumbled into the “ cre¬ 
vasses ” or cracks caused by the more rapid move¬ 
ment of the middle of the ice-rivers than along 
the sides, where the friction of the rocks inter¬ 
feres. 

Such boulders are frequently frozen in the mass of 
ice, and thus act as natural groovers and polishers, 
to scratch and striate the soljd rock over which the 
ice-river slowly moves. At length tliey reach the 
foot of the glacier, where the warmth is such that it 
melts the ice as fast as it is pushed forward. Here, 
of course, ordinary streams of muddy water take 
the place of the ice, and thus the actual moisture is 
converted from ice to water, to be carried away to 
the sea as if it had been originally rain-fall. A 
huge bank of material—mud, gravel, and angular 
scratched and polished fragments of rocks of 
various kinds—accumulates at the foot of the glacier, 


where it is called a moraine. Or we may find such 
moraines along the sides of such ice-streams, indi¬ 
cating their direction. These moraines may exist 
as geographical features for ages after a glacier has 
changed its course, and thus serve as a trustworthy 
record of a former state of things. 

We sec, therefore, that whether the excess of 
moisture which eventually finds its way to the sea 
was originally rain-fall or snow-fall, there is the 
same active wear-and-tear of the dry land surface. 
We cannot have weather without paying for it, 
and this payment must be made at the expense of 
the very continents to which the weather is so 
needful. 

The element of time, added to meteorological 
agencies, would be quite sufficient eventually to 
carry off every particle of solid land, and to strew 
the ddbris over the floors of neighbouring seas. It 
hardly seems possible for these light and snow¬ 
flakes—whose lightness and evanescence have been 
figurative ideas with writers for centuries—by an)- 
degree of combination to effect such mighty phy¬ 
sical changes as both geography and geology prove 
they have. We cannot go through our own hilly 
or mountainous districts, if we have an eye for ice- 
action, without seeing its traces everywhere—in the 
rounded hills, the morainic ddbris, the scratched 
blocks and perched boulders, or in the rock-basins 
characteristic of our highest mountain ranges in 
Wales, Cumberland, and Scotland, in which lie the 
lochs, lakes, and tarns. All these hollows arc the 
result of the mechanical erosion of extinct ice 
sheets 1 

The thick beds of “ drift,”aveaaging over all Mid¬ 
land and Eastern England more than a hundred 
feet in thickness, were all deposited by glacial 
agency. No wonder that in them we should meet 
with huge boulders of rock, scratched and fluted 
and polished, thus plainly telling us of the agency 
that brought them from their parent sources hither¬ 
wards. No wonder these sub-soils should be so 
rich, seeing that these triturating glacial agencies 
commingled rocks of every age, and possessing 
every degree of mineralogical compositfon. Out of 
them Nature has elaborated sub-soils second to 
none in excellency, and which simply require to be 
turned over to produce fresh and inexhaustible 
crops. And all this was effected by the combined 
agency of untold myriads of microscopic snow 
crystals! Stamp out the effects of ice and snow 
from the globe, and you will not only have to re¬ 
write the physical geography of the present epoch, 
but to do the same with the geology of that which 
immediately preceded it. We may regard them as 
inconveniences, but Nature cannot do without 
them, anti in their use and, application she shows 
how much greater and wiser is her governing spirit 
than we had at first imagined. 

J. E. Taylor. 
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THE COLLEGE-LIFE OF MAItRE NABLOT. 

BY ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 

I HAVE the whole fifteen before me even now, 
seated in Iheir places at the end of our little w-hite- 
washed schoolroom. First came Zillingcr, the tall 
son of the forest-keeper of Wasselonne, with his 
short jacket-sleeves, his long face, square brow, and 
compressed lips. He has come to learn Latin ; he 
does not mean to waste his fathei-’s money ; and 
he will soon want to know how it happens that he 
does not get his regular due portion of Latin, and 
whether it is on account of those small boys that 
the class is kept back. He considers that he 
ought to be attended to, for did not his father pay 
for him in advance? Then comes Steinbrenner, a 
heavy fellow, son of the brewer at Rcichshoffen, 
who asks for his due, and being still no farther than 
the sixth class, is calculating his examination ex¬ 
penses after he shall have passed his Bachelor’s 
degree, and the cost of his medical studies at 
.Strasbourg. Then the two brothers Rloum, sons 
of a substantial paper manufacturer at Ober- 
Harlach, who will take in no more than a moderate 
quantity of Latin, not enough to cause indigestion ; 
since, being intended for trade, it is a luxury in 
their case. Geoffrey of Sarrebourg, another tall 
lad, takes his Latin easy; the Poitevins and 
Vaugiro have found their first lesson quite 
enough for them. The day-scholars, sons of oid 
pensioned soldiers, and of small bourgeois of 
Saarstadt, will first try to carry off a summary 
victory at the bayonet’s point; the first month they 
will be in the advanced guard ; but as the strong 
Alsacians mean to advance with a firm .and steady 
front—and Monsieur Gradus encourages only the 
sons of people who have money—the second 
(juarter will be disastrous, and they will only work 
just enough to escape punishment. 

Oh, my brave comrades, Moreau, Desplanches, 
Engelhard, Chassard! I can see you still standing 
calm and unmoved under the rolling fire of the ill- 
natured jokes of Monsieur Gradus, who calls you 
dunces and fools in spite of all your qxertions, and 
relegates you to the tail of the class, even drawing 
a sharp line between you and the rest. How full 
of scorn and contempt are your countenances, as 
you stand eyeing him strutting up and down the 
class-room with his Iiose elevated in the air, wiping 
his glasses, and putting on ridiculous airs of im¬ 
portance because he is a Bachelor ! 

I have it all before my eyes—I am with them 
still, and can fancy 1 hear the never-ending weary 
round* of Latin repetitions. It sends me to sleep 
even now, thirty years after. 

Out of my little corner 1 looked on, and resolved 


not to let the big Alsacians bury me alive. I had 
the start of them at the beginning, thanks to the 
lessons I had had of Monsieur Hugues. But they 
were such great fellows, so persistent over their 
work, swallowing vocabularies, verbs, adverbs, and 
syntax with an insatiable appetite 1 Their fathers 
had no cause to complain of their idleness. They 
got an equivalent for their money. 

But what melancholy teaching it was 1 How 
dry! how barren ! Instead of beginning with simple 
readings, which the professor himself shoulddescnbe 
to his scholars—the sense of which he should first 
explain, and afterwards the words and phrases—to 
oblige children for four long years, even before 
reading as an art, to pour out torrents of uncon¬ 
nected words and abstract rules—surely it is 
enough to stupefy a human being ! The very first 
day, a rational man, after having heard repetition 
lessons for a few minutes, would h.tve passed on to 
the written exercises, and would have spoken some¬ 
what as follows;— 

“ My friends, I have looked over your exercises. 
They are very bad, because you don’t know how you 
ought to set about them ; you transl.ite all the 
words just as they come. Of course that plan won’t 
do. If you want to m.ake a good translation of it, 
you must consider who it is that is speaking j is it a 
soldier, or a rustic, or a philosopher? For they would 
all speak differently upon the same subject, because 
they have different notions upon it ; and when you 
know who is speaking, you get a better idea how he 
would speak. 

“ Then you must try to ascertain the subject, the 
matter in question ; for if you don’t take the trouble 
to find out the subject, you translate at random, 
and run the risk of writing great nonsense. 

“ Well, now, you can’t get to know these two 
things in the very first sentence you come to, nor in 
the second. You will want to examine the whole 
page. You ought therefore to read the Latin from 
beginning to end, looking in a diction.ary for the 
words you have not yet learnt; and only then, 
after having caught in some 'degree the general 
sense of the passage, you will begin to translate 
each sentence separately; and each of these sen¬ 
tences must bear a proper relation to the whole.” 

This is the way in which I imagine that a 
genuine teacher would address his class; and this 
method of referring to the genersd sense or idea, 
rather than to the detached words and isolated 
phrases, would have been both simpler and more 
scientific. But unfortunately M onsieur Gradus pro¬ 
ceeded in a very different fashion :— 

“ Look for your subject, your verb, and your 
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governed case. Then construct your sentence. The 
subject answers to the question, who or what ? The 
direct complement answers to the question, whom or 
what ? The subject is in the nominative case. The 
complement or completion of the predicate is in the 
accusative case. Active and deponent verbs are 
followed by a direct object. Passive verbs have 
none.” 

To Japan with your rubbish ! Aren’t your direct 
and indirect objects, your deponent verbs, your 
attributes, your nominatives, and your accu¬ 
satives all a gigantic practical joke ? Ilow is a 
child to understand this i’—“ The subject is in the 
nominative case, the direct object in t-hc accusa¬ 
tive.” Will this jargon open out the minds of our 
youth ? With rules such as these the veriest fools 
may dispense with the trouble of thinking. You 
put an J/m instead of an us, you change ts into 
lAus, and that is what their science comes to. Hut 
why um rather than us, why tbus rather than zs ? 
Why ?—why ? 

Now those are our classical studies : abstract 
rules which are not explained, words instead of 
ideas. Memory for words is of the first importance. 
Memory alone is exercised and developed. Feeling, 
reasoning, sound sense, and common sense arc all 
buried alive under mountains of words. 

1 return to my story with what patience I may. 
For what is the use of arguing with men who refuse 
to hear ? The doctrine of the day is, that to insure 
order, our youth must first undergo seven or eight 
years' imprisonment at college, to be fashioned to 
bodily and spiritual debasement. Where would 
our governments be, if by mismanagement it 
should happen that these boys, grown into men, 
should enter life with notions of justice and liberty ? 
And then those traditions, those legendary pictures, 
those compulsory formulas, and those monkish reve¬ 
lations, what would happen to those venerable and 
ancient follies, by means of which impostors in 
high places have governed us for age.s? Where 
would all these sublime inventions be sent to ? 
Why, the abomination of desolation would follow. 
Ah I Bonaparte knew what he was about when lie 
restored the Jesuits. 

Imagine the weariness, the disgust of children 
laid hold of and subjected to teaching of this sort. 
Surely the intellect of the majority must have 
struck roots deep and strong to resist such on¬ 
slaughts as these. 

Every day I wept in secret; and Monsieur 
Canard poured no balm into my wounded spirit 
when he set before me the loose crumby portions of 
bread, from which the crust had been stolen for the 
advantage of the rich. Injustice always made my 
blood boil. Woe {o him who comes into the world 
with a sense of justice ! he will smart for it as long 
as he lives. 

In this state of distress I made the acquaintance 
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of a boy named Charles Hoffmann, nicknamed 
Goberlot, the son of the wealthiest banker in 
Saarstadt. His father, a very bigoted devotee, 
had discovered him reading Molifcre’s “ Tartuffc,” 
and had sent him to be shut up in college to 
expiate his offence. 

Goberlot thought upon most matters as 1 did; 
and even then, in the midst of our troubles, we 
were beginning to speculate upon the Divine cha¬ 
racter, and to wonder why we were doomed to live 
in a college where we became ®fevery day more 
inclined to curse the day we were bom ; and we 
doubted whether there was such a thing as Divine 
justice. 

Every Thursday and Sunday, when we went out 
for a walk, Goberlot and I used to w'onder and 
argue upon the.se questions ; and 1 inquired— 
“Why is Monsieur Gradus sucha fool,and Canard 
so unfair 1 Why should Monsieur Laperche, the 
professor of the fourth class, look so extremely 
grave, if it is a fact, as all the world says, that he 
has not two ideas in his head.? And why is 
Monsieur Perrot, the professor of rhetoric, who 
knows more than all the rest put together, both 
lame and very ugly ? Why do we suffer from the 
folly of other people, incapable as we are of resis¬ 
tance ? ” 

I could not reconcile these things with what I 
knew of the justice of God. 

And then Goberlot, who had been taught by the 
priests, answered— 

“ That’s for our perfecting. If they were not all 
so stupid, so unfair, and so selfish, we should have 
no merits, and we should not get to Paradise.” 

“ And what is to become of them ?” s.aid I. 

“ Oh ! 1 am sure I cannot tell,” Jic replied; “ per¬ 
haps their destruction is for our salvation.” 

Poor boys! there was no one to help us out of 
our difficulties, and so we got deeper and deeper 
into doubts and perplexities. 

On that day we were crossing through the town 
in twos, under the oversight of M onsicur Wolframm. 
Sometimes we used to come out of the town by the 
gate that faces the Vosges, or eastern gate, some¬ 
times by the western. But now the sky was becom¬ 
ing dull and grey in this rainy autumnal season, 
and we couldjtot walk far without exposing ourselves 
to the cold showers. 

As soon as we reached the country, all eyes were 
directed towards the distant summits of the Vosges, 
and we would say— 

“ Do you see, down there, that little white chajicl 
in the midst of the fir-trees? That’s Dabo—that’s 
where we live.” 

Then another— 

“ Do you see the Altenberg between those two 
great mountains ? Richepierre is just behind that.” 

How olir poor hearts throbbed before the distant 
view, and how vividly our village, our small home. 
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our kind indulgent parents, rose to our aching 
memories ! We could have cried, but for the feai 
of ridicule. And so we trudged wearily on, until w« 
reached the skirts of the great forest stretching oui 
its thousands of bare and rugged branches. No 
more green foliage ; the birds are silent; there 
broods a mournful stillness, while the giant pines 
uplift their tall dark spires as far as sight can 
stretch, and the pathways through the forest are 
strewn deep, by the stormy blast, with swirling heaps 
of falling leaves. 

Winter is drawing near, cold winter 1 grey clouds 
gather round in sluggish masses ; heavy drops begin 
to plash upon the leaves; we must run for it—we 
must go back to the college. Breathless wc reach 
the old monks’ entrance—and Vandenberg goes to 
look for his key while we arc shouting outside, 
“ Make haste,,let us in,” and kicking at the door. 
At last he shambles up, lets us in at his leisure, 
and we rush under the old archway, as wet as 
drowned rats. 

Such were our autumn walks. 

And then in five or six weeks the winter is upon 
us. In a single night a great white pall is spread 
over the whole face of town and country. The roofs 
of the houses are white, the courts are white, so 
are the ramparts, and the mountains, and the plain. 
White, white everywhere as far as the eye can 
reach. 

Oh, what a life we began to live then! The 
falling snow, falling, falling still; the creaking 
weather-cocks; the long, damp, dirty corridors ! 
Oh, what a difference between this and the pleasant 
cheerful winters at home, in the corner of the 
hearth-place, your cotton cap pulled over your ears, 
your feet comfortably dry, and your careful mother 
saying, “ Now', Jean Paul, don’t go out; you might 
catch cold, or you might get chilblains.” 

Aha! Canard, and Miston, and Father Dominique 
took no account of colds or chilblains ; what did 
they care whether the son of a poor village lawyer, 
whose gratuity- to the servants was a paltry forty 
sous, had colds and chilblains or not ? 

Lessons on practical philosophy and experimental 
physics came to you without much cost in those 
days ! No fire in the dormitory ; the tall windows, 
thickly covered with frost from November until 
February, give a full passage to the north wind 
through their chinks. There is no possibility of 
sleeping, on account of the cold ; so you roll up into 
a little ball between your scanty coverings, you 
hold your feet with both hands ; and at last the 
pow'er of sleep asserts itself. The bed is a little bit 
warmer—and you drop off. But .ill too soon old 
Vandenberg’s bell wakes you up. Oh, misery'! 
misery'! I don’t believe there is anything worse 
for a sleeping child than to be suddenly woke up 
before daylight, in a dormitory of immense length 
where everything that is wet or damp is freezing’' 


where currents of ice-cold wind are blowing cruelly ; 
and to be obliged to get up at once and dress, black 
your shoes, break the ice in the washstand, and 
descend the long cold staircase, shivering, only half 
rubbed dry on account of the chilblains, and the 
numbness, and the chapped hands. You sanguinely 
hope you may get a wanning by the schoolroom 
stove, and there you find, to your anguish, all the 
big fellows, with whiskers coming, in a dense circle 
round the stove, drawn close up, laughing and grin¬ 
ning, and not one of them good-natured enough to 
make room for you and say, “ Come along, young 
un, get yourself dry and'warm here in my place !” 

No, not one. Poor human nature ! thou art a 
long way from perfection ; greatly thou needest 
softening and refining ! Unhappily, no one thinks 
of that in our colleges—Greek and Latin fill up the 
whole time. A little of theoretical and practical 
morals, a course of .simple humanity, would not be 
altogether out of place. But the chief business is 
to manufacture B.achclors, who shall afterwards 
make the best they can of their Bachelorship. 

Well, when the master on duty had made his 
appearance too, and had seated himself in his chair 
of state, and inspected our hands and shoes, gaping 
himself as if he had not had half his sleep, how 
was it possible for a boy to study ? how could he 
retain his lesson even after reading it a hundred 
times, as long as he was asleep with his eyes 
open? 

I have often experienced fiiis myself; the best of 
;ood-will is not sufficient; you must also have 
the power. Children want sleep more than thcii 
elders ; no child ever slept too long. Let the big 
boys get up if you will, but do let the poor ”111116 
ones get an extra hour. Nature requires it, and 
common sense teaches it. 

“ You don’t know your lessons. Monsieur Nablot ? 
You have been asleep in school hoars. You don’t 
go out next Thursday, and you will write Out the 
verb dormir twenty times.’’ 

■Why not a hundred times, fool ? Ah ! those 
weary tasks, those pensums; they weigh upon my 
memory worse than all the other iniquities. Telling 
1 child, who does not know his lesson, that he shall 
.vrite it out twenty limes—the very same words 
wenty times over, the same burdensome tax twice 
en times, just like an old blind mill-horse sham¬ 
bling round his w'heel—is not this sure to make him 
hate his lessons ? Is it not grinding out of him 
everything that is pleasant and amiable? I appeal 
o all reasonable creatures for an answer. 

However, such were our college punishments in 
my time. 

Then, on Thursdays and Sundays, by way of 
recreation, they treated us to an explication of the 
mystericsofourHoly Catholic,Apostolic,and Roman 
cligion, and we were indoctrinated with sacramental 
mysteries, and told to ask no question?; and we 
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were carefully taught the doctrine of t)apal indul¬ 
gences—namely, that the Qiurch has power to remit 
temporal penances, by appropriating to us the 
superfluous merits of the Blessed Virgin and the 
saints. 

All this was very clear, wasn’t it ? 

I remember that sometimes I presumed to hint 
to Monsieur Rufin, when he had done explaining 
these wonderful things, that 1 could not understand 
him, and he broke out into a passion, crying— 

“ It is a mystery ! If you understood it, it would 
not be a mystery 1 -Now, do you understand ?” 

Then, for fear that he should get worse, and 
should keep me in, and give me dry bread and 
water, 1 humbly said— 

“Yes, Monsieur le Principal, now I under¬ 
stand.” 

“ Ah ! ” he rejoined, “ it is well for you ; but 
you have been a long while about it. You are a 
reasoner, a free-thinker. Monsieur Nablot. People 
who reason come to a bad end. Faith alone can 
save. You must believe.” 

These words troubled me and made me anxious, 
and when I got a little time alone with Goberlot, I 
said to him— 

“ God has given us legs to walk with, and eyes 
to see with ; and has he given us reason, that we 
should not reason with it ?” 

But Goberlot knew nothing about these matters. 
His Latin was of no use to him here. 

When religious instruction was over, we had 
leave to run in the corridors for an hour. Then we 
had dinner. One of the older , boys, perched up in 
the pulpit in the dining-hall, used to read aloud to 
us the voyages and travels of the Jesuit fathers in 
China, or other stories of that kind, which we were 
obliged to listen to with the greatest attention. For 
as soon as the meal was over. Monsieur le Principal 
always examined a few of the scholars upon what 
liad been read, and those who could not answer to 
his siitisfaction had to go without wine the next day 
1 may be judging uncharitably; but since that 
time, thinking over those readings, I have often 
thought that the object of them was to take the 
attention of the pupils away from the bad food, and 
the water a little reddened, that were set before us. 

During the depth of the winter. Monsieur Rufin, 
after supper, used to send for some of the smaller 
boys to visit him in his room ; but only the Poite- 
vins, the Vaugiros, the Henriaz, sons of substan¬ 
tial people who could pay well. My poor friend 
Goberlot and I stood outside in the coldwe were 
not invited in, and yet we were'as young as the rest, 
and quite as cold. 

However, we did not die of it; quite the contrary. 
After five or six sharp frosts, having borne the 
severity of the cold -with such help as we could get 
by stamping our heels and swinging our arms, we had 
grown ruddy and strong, and able to stand wintry 
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weather without flinching. When we had snow¬ 
ball fights with the day-boys, it was we who stood 
the brunt of the battle ; it was we whom the enemy 
dreaded the most when they came down upon us at 
the charge-step, but recoiled from our heroic re¬ 
sistance when we stood firm and shouted to the 
retreating “ highly-connected ” boys, “ Stand fast 
—come on 1” 

At home, in spite of all my mother’s tender care, 
I was always catching cold; but ever since that 
winter I have hardly known what it was to have a 
cold; and even to this day, when I cough to try 
the strength of my lungs, the window-panes rattle 
with the deep sound. 

Habit is everything—except in the case of in¬ 
justice and wrong. No amount of habit can make 
me used to that! 

J.muary, Febru.ary, and March passed away; 
conjugations, declensions, and rules marked the 
flight of time. 

And then the fine days of spring came gently 
down upon us. The deep snow slowly melted 
away; in all directions, during the tedious school 
hours, we could hear the heaps of snow sliding off 
the roofs, and falling in a curve in huge lumps into 
the courtyard below, with a noise like distant thun¬ 
der. ' The melting snow was shovelled up in great 
dirty mounds, and stood piled up against the walls. 
The temperature was rising; the sun, the warm 
welcome sun darted his comforting rays into all 
the cold dark comers, and this delicious warmth 
was felt to be removing the dampness away from 
our dormitory. From the upper windows we could 
see the trees that were planted within the batteries, 
the fine tall limes, gradually changing to a light and 
tender green, amidst which we knew we should 
soon hear the bees and the cockchafers humming. 
And the sparrows, too, but lately objects as pitiable 
as ourselves, fluttering even about our feet in the 
snow, to catch a crumb of bread, those poor house- 
sparrows were already beginning to twitter and 
quarrel, to worry and chase each other. 

Yes, here was spring indeed ! Everybody, even 
Canard himself, looked a little handsomer; we 
gazed with a sense of comfort and happiness into 
each other's faces, as we became conscious of the 
approach of the Easter holidays. 

Compositions were written twice a week. The 
big Alsacians were the best hands at that; they 
expected to ride over the heads of all the class, and 
take the highest places by storm, and so reach the 
fifth class. Of course they had a right, having 
always worked so strenuously. 

Next to those fellows I came, on account of my 
good memory. I remembered even what I had 
never been taught to understand j and in spite of 
every disadvantage, I stood higher than Poitevin, 
Henriaz, and Vaugiro. 

BNO or CHArTER THE FOUETH. 
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SECOND-COUSIN SARAH. 

BT P. W. BOSmSOJT, 

AUTHOR OF “ANNE JUDGEi SPIN.STER,” 

CHAPTER THE FIFTEENTH. hope of finding her within the house or grounds 

REUBEN LOSES FAITH. WAS wholly given up, he saddled the one horse of 

Only one person slept that night in the big house the establishment, and rode away to Worcester, 
at Sedge Hill. Whilst Mrs. Eastbell slumbered. As he rode on in the darkness of the night, with 



"still at her old post.' 


the inmates were astir, and not a few of them the trees overshadowing him, and the black hills 
abroad, beating right and left for scraps of infor- rising right and left, he thought, with a shudder, 
mation, and failing in their object miserably, how easy it was for one poor soul to disappear 
Sarttji Eastbell had disappeared, leaving not a trace amidst this desolation, with na one but herself, and 
by which she might be followed. Reuben Culwick those who had betrayed her, the wiser for her going, 
moved fo and fro like a restless spirit, uncertain There were sheep-traeks and foot-paths across the 
what to do; but when the hour was late, and all ! hills, along which she might have been dragged by 
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those who saw in her life a barrier tcTtheir advance¬ 
ment—there was the Severn, deep and treacherous, 
flowing on through the night’s landscape, and what 
might its sullen waters hide from him who was in 
search of her ? He was not a man who took a 
morbid view of things, and put the darkest construc¬ 
tion on a mystery, but he was scarcely hopeful in 
that hour. Sarah had disappeared strangely, and 
awfully ; he and she had been warned of danger, 
and were both on guard against it; he had been sent 
for by Miss Holland in her fear of foul play ; there 
were Tom Eastbell and a companion in posses¬ 
sion of his aunt’s house—and there was a hundred 
thousand pounds or more trembling in the balance 
against two women’s lives. 

Had not lives been sacrificed for one hundredth 
part of such a fortune, by men whose greed of gold 
had turned them into wolves, and was Tom East- 
bell to be trusted even with his sister’s life, when a 
fortune was at stake ? God forgive him if he were 
wrong, but he thought the worst and feared the 
worst in the first hour of his search for Second- 
cousin Sarah. 

As he rode on to Worcester he scanned the 
hedge-rows, and the dry ditches, for a trace of her ; 
he turned into yawning lanes where all was of an 
indistinguishable darkness j he reined in his horse 
fifty times to listen to the noises of the night—the 
shriek of a distant engine, toiling on with its lug¬ 
gage through the country to some bustling centre ; 
the rattle of the train, the rustling of the trees, the 
whirring of a night-bird in the long grass of the 
meadows, the yelping of dogs in the farm-house 
yards, as he dashed by. Once he rode down a 
narrow causeway, between two high banks, into the 
river, where his horse stood shivering and snorting, 
whilst he peered along the water for a sign of life 
going with the tide; and, baffled at all points, he 
found his way at last to Worcester, and went slowly, 
hopelessly along its deserted streets in the direction 
of the police-station. 

It was seven in the morning when he was at 
Sedge Hill again. He rode back in hot haste, as 
if something unforeseen were to be thwarted by his 
quick return ; and he was prepared for evil tidings, 
as he passed into the hall, and found Miss Holland, 
pale as he had seen her last, awaiting him with 
eager eyes. 

“• What news—what has happened since I have 
been away ?” he exclaimed. 

“Nothing has happened,” answered Mary Hol¬ 
land ; “ and you ? Have you heard or seen- ” 

- He did not wail for the complation of her sentence. 

“ There is not a trace of her.” 

Mary Holland walked into the drawing-room, 
whence Sarah had disappeared last night, and he 
followed her, and sank upon the couch. 

“ You are ill—you have overtaxed your strength,” 
she said, bending over him anxiously. 


M No—let me be,” he, said ungratefully, “I am 
only heart-sick, and crushed down by suspense.” 

“ You regard all this too gloomily.” 

“The serv|pnts—have they heard anjrthing?" 

“Nothing.” 

“ What do you think they told me at the police- 
station?” said Reuben, with a stamp of his foot 
upon the carpet, that made the windows rattle in 
their sashes. 

“ I cannot guess.” 

“That there was nothing in the case which 
warranted their interference—that they would make 
a few inquiries at my request, but that I might rest 
assured Sarah Eastbell had gone away* of her own 
free will.” ■ 

“ It is possible,” said Mary Holland thoughtfully. 

“It is false!” shouted Reuben, springing to his 
feet again ; “ and you are not her friend to believe 
it. Great Heaven! if I could only see my way 
more clearly.” 

It was the cry of a man in despair, and its inten¬ 
sity thrilled his listener. 

“ You loved your cousin then ?” 

“ With all my heart. There was no one else in 
the world who cared for me 1 ” 

“ H ope for her, now. She will come back, I th ink,” 
said Mary Holland with excitement; “yqu must 
not give way, and leave us helpless here.” 

He became stern and grim again. 

“ No—I must not give way yet,” he muttered. 

“There is the old woman to sustain—^to de¬ 
ceive.” 

“ Ay, to deceive ! Is that possible, in the face of 
so great a calamity as this ?” 

“ I don’t know,” was the reply. “ She is a child, 
and easily led—we must not tell her at once that 
Sarah is gone. She will not wake till late—and 
then her granddaughter may be back again.” 

“You are strangely hopeful,” said Reuben, sur¬ 
veying her moodily. “ Can you believe in either 
of those men who hold possession of this house?” 

“ I don’t trust them, but even if they know where 
Sarah is, I cannot think so badly of them as to 
believe that her life is unsafe in their hands.” 

“ You do not know.” 

“Not know!” she whispered to herself, as she 
stole out of the room, and left Reuben brooding on 
the next step to be pursued. 

He sat before the fire where we, who are behind 
the scenes, arc aware that his cousin Saralt was 
surprised by her sister-in-law, and endeavoured 
from his bewildered brain to shape out a scheme 
for her discovery, when the maid Hartley entered 
with breakfast, on a little tray, and set it down on 
a coffee-table at his side. 

“ Take it away, girl,” he said with a shudder; “I 
can’t eat.” » 

“ It was Mi.ss Holland's wish, sir.” 

“ I thank her,” he answered, “ but I naven’t time. 
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or inclination—I must be afoot again at once. 
What’s this ?” 

There was a letter lying on the tray, addressed to 
himself. The superscription was in a strange hand, 
a fine bold handwriting, characterised by too many 
flourishes to be wholly satisfactory, and he took up 
the letter curiously. 

“ Miss Holland told me to place it in the tray, sir.” 

“ Stay one moment. It may require an answer.” 

lie broke the seal, and read the following 
ciiislle:— 

“SbdceHill, 

“ September, . 

“ Sir, —After your discourteous behaviour of yesterday evening, I 
caunot. with satisfaction to myself, remain a guest in your aunt's 
estibltsfuncnt. 1 feel compelled to withdraw from a position which 
it is incompadblc with my dignity to retain. 1 have entrusted Mr. 
Thomas Eastbell with my kind regards to his grandmother, to whose 
hospitality and invariable kindness I urn for ever deeply indebted. 
My servant will call for roy violin in the course of next week. 

“ I beg to remain. Sir, 

**Your obedient Servant, 

“EuwAKp Pkterson. 

** P.S. If I should hear anything*of Mis’* KastbcU, I shall take the 
earliest opportunity of communicating with her relatives.” 

There was a deep furrow on the brow of Reuben 
Culwick when he had finished the perusal of this 
letter. 

” Why was this man allowed to leave the house ?” 
he asked. 

“What man, sir?” 


“ With Miss’Holland, just before you came. She 
said she couldn’t trust her. I heard that as 1 was 
passing with my mistress’s gruel, quite by accident.” 

“ That will do,” said Reuben moodily ; “ don’t 
say any more. I will wait for Miss Holland.” 

“ Shall I tell her that you want to see her, sir ? ” 

“ Ay, do,” was the reply. 

When the maid had withdrawn, Reuben leaned 
his elbows on the coffee-table, clutched his beard, 
and stared before him at the opposite window, 
where last night Sarah Eastbell had passed 
through, ghost fashion, to a fate at which no one 
guessed. Here was a new mystery, a new compli¬ 
cation, unless Mary Holland could dissipate it with 
a breath. What had she to say to Tom Eastbell’s 
friend, that she must steal into the grounds with 
him after dark, and thus arouse the suspicions of 
his second-cousin? He could remember that he 
had been suspicious also for a moment; that words 
which Mary Holland had said had struck him as 
remarkable, before the rush of events had carried 
him beyond them. What had he ever known— 
wh.athad Sarah ever known—of this young woman, 
that he should put faith in her, after all ? He could 
have remembered many little acts of kindness and 
womanly courtesy if he had stopped to reflect—he 
did remember them, when it was too late—but all 
that flashed to his mind at that crisis was the 


“He who calls himself Captain Peterson.” 

“ I didn’t know that he was gone, sir.” 

“Not know.?” 

“Not that 1 could have stopped him, Mr. 
Culwick, as all the servants were away when I saw 
him last.” 

“ When was that ? ” 

“ At five o’clock this morning. He was talking 
to Miss Holland—here, just where I stand, sir—and 
1 think that they were having a few words. I don’t 
know for certain, but I think so.” 

“With Mifes Holland,” said Reuben Culwick; 
“ they were together in this room ?” 

“ Yes.” 


consciousness of something kept back from him, 
concerning the man whom Tom Eastbell had 
brought into the house, and from whose coming 
had followed awful doubts and grave perplexities. 

What did it all mean ? If Mary Holland were 
not to be trusted, if this strange girl had for years 
deceived him, if his mother’s warning were after all 
correct, what was to be done at the eleventh hour, 
when he was in great trouble ? 

The door opened, and Mary Holland came into 
the room again. 

“ You sent for me,” she said. 

“ Yes,” he said, “in misery and fear I sent for you.” 

“ Indeed! ” 


“ And quarrelling ? ” 

“ Hardlyquarrelling; I could not hear a word, they 
spoke so low ; but I tried hard, sir, I did indeed ! ” 
“You suspeefed them ?” said Reuben quickly. 

“ N-no, sir, I don’t say that,” was the quick 
answer, as' the woman flinched before his steady 
garc ; “but I was curious, of course. It’s all in 
such a muddle, sir, just now, and Miss Holland’s 
very kind ; she’s been always very kind to all of us, 
but I wanted to hear what they had to say, because 
poor Miss Sarah—I can’t help calling her poor 
Miss Sarah somehow—was angry at those two 
being together in the garden last night” 

“ Those two—which two ? ” 

“•Miss Holland and the captain.” 

“Sariih was angry,” repeated Reuben—“with 
whom ? ” 


“ Sit down, please,” he said ; “ I am anxious to 
ask you many questions.” 

The old pallor which Sarah Eastbell had per¬ 
ceived stole to Mary’s face as Reuben spoke, but 
she took the chair which he had indicated, and 
which was at a little distance from the couch, and 
sat down facing him. 

CHAPTER THE SIXTEENTH. 

MISUNUEESTOOD. 

Now that Mary Holland was before him, Reuben 
Culwick found a difficulty in framing his questions 
so as to avoid all semblance of his suspicions at the 
outset. He could not look at her, and doubt her, 
even then; and he was hopeful of a rational ex¬ 
planation to it all. 

“ Though we have not seen a great deal of each 
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other .in our lives, Mary,” he began, kindly and 
earnestly, “ stiH it is through you that great 
changes have occurred—that I have lost my 
father’s love, and home, and fortune.” 

“ Yes,” said Mary sadly, “ that is true.” 

“1 lost the three without losing confidence in 
you. As 1 learned to respect you, so I began to 
think of the possibility of many past mistakes, on 
my side and my mother’s. Of late days I have 
considered you the friend of all in this house.” 

“ I have done my best to be the friend,” she 
answered. 

“ Last night, and for the first time in my life, a 
suspicion seized me. 1 hardly know what it was. 
It would have passed away, but that it came again 
to-day, strengthened by new doubts. You see this 
letter?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Are you aware of its purport ? ” 

“ No, save that it was written in my presence by 
Captain Peterson. Dare he—does he refer to me 
in that ? ” she cried, with the colour mounting to 
her cheeks for a moment, and then dying away into 
the old grey tint. 

“ Not by a word. He is as silent respecting the 
past relations between you as you havealw.ays been.” 

Mary Holland pushed her chair back from him 
without rising in her seat. 

“ You know, then ? ” she said, in her dismay. 

“ I know that you and he were conferring to¬ 
gether in the garden last night; that there is a secret 
between you which I do not share, and which you 
have made no effort to reveal; and I believe that 
man knows where Sarah Eastbell is, and is in all 
respects a villain.” 

“In all respects a villain—yes,” said Mary 
Holland in reply. 

“ Tell me what you know of him, and when you 
knew him first.” 

Mary Holland clasped her hands together, and 
looked down. 

“ I cannot,” she said in a low voice. 

“ He is at the bottom of a terrible mystery; he 
has brought grief to me ; he is linked with Thomas 
Eastbell against the peace of this house ; and you 
will not give me one clue to his life.” 

“ I know but little of him, Reuben,” she an¬ 
swered, “and that I cannot divulge now. It is 
more than my life’s worth to attempt it.” 

“ You fear him?” 

“Yes.” 

“You know that Sarah Eastbell is in his power?” 

“He denies it all.” 

“ And you take his word, siding with him against 
me and the happiness of that old woman whom 
you profess to serve faithfully.” 

“ I have no confidence in anything he does or 
says,” said Mary Holland fretfully; “ but my hands 
are tied, and I am helpless.” 


“ In not helping us you betray us.” 

“ God help me! Think so if you will, sir,” she cried 
despairingly; “ I give up. I have done playing my 
old part, when you see fit to cast a slur upon me.” 

" What else can 1 do ?” 

“Nothing,” she said; “I could not explain to 
Sarah Eastbell; I cannot explain to you at this 
time. I can only say that 1 am a woman grievously 
misunderstood.” 

“ Miss Holland,” said Reuben, “ I am sorry, but 
I cannot trust you any more in this house.” 

“ I will go away.” 

“ For your own satisfaction it will be better, 
though I have no power here to command you to 
withdr.aw. I should watch your every action after 
this, .md it would be my duty to put old Mrs. East- 
[bcll on her guard against you.” 

“ Ah ! don’t do that,” cried Mary ; “ let one 
heart think the best of me to the last. There will 
come a tirrte for explanation, but she may not be 
living to say, ‘ I am sorry that I did not trust you.’” 

Reuben wavered at this outburst of passion on 
the part of his companion, and then grew hard 
again. She knew this Peterson ; she had been in 
secret conference with him ; she h.ad let him escape 
from the house ; and she might be in league with 
him .against Sarah Eastbell. There was no honest 
secret which she could not have confessed, he 
thought, and there was no honest motive which 
could afford to screen the man in that hour of 
tribulation. 

“ Mrs. Eastbell never cared for me much,” said 
Mary Holland sadly, “ but then I have never been 
liked a great deal, though I have tried hard to be 
more than once. Ah ! it was all acting, and I 
failed—failed in everything but in concealing the 
utter misery of my life till now.” 

She broke down here, and spread her hands 
before her face to hide her tears from him. He 
was puzzled. Was this acting too ? he thought, till 
his generous nature sided with her, even against 
his c.aution. 

“ Mary Holland, trust me with the truth.” 

“ No, no,” she cried, starting to her feet; “ it is 
impossible. You do not know—you cannot guess ! 
If it were Sarah Eastbell’s life at .stake, I—I could 
not tell you—there ! ” 

“After that I have no faith left,” said Reuben 
very sternly. 

“ It’s as well, perhaps,” she said slowly ; “ I am 
of no use here after your avowal, and I will go away 
at once. Hartley is a good nurse and servant, and 
will take care of Mrs. Eastbell till Sarah comes 
back. I shall not be missed.” 

“ Till Sarah comes back,” he echoed scornfully. 

“ She will not be long, I think—I hope." 

“ You know where she is !” cried Reuben fiercely. 

“ As 1 hope for heaven, I cannot guess,” she 
answered solemnly. 
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“ Will you try and find her ? ” 

“ I am powerless,” she replied, “ I know not 
which way to turn.” 

“But will you try?” said Reuben persistently. 
He had no faith in her power, but he was anxious 
to test her to the utmost. 

“ Not yet" was the strange answer. 

“ Bet it so, Miss Holland,” said Reuben, turning 
away, “ I have at least lost faith in you for ever.” 

She did not speak again. She looked at him 
steadily for a few moments, and then went away, 
and up the stairs to her own room, at the end of 
the corridor, and it was some hours before she 
was seen again in that house. It was nearly mid¬ 
day when, dressed as for a journey, she reappeared 
in the corridor and faced Hartley, still at her old 
post, a woman for ever on guard. 

“ You are a trusty servant, Hartley,” she said, as 
she advanced; ‘‘but you must be extra vigilant, extra 
strong, and clever and cunning, whilst I am away.” 

“Are you going—at this time. Miss Holland?” 
exclaimed Hartley in surprise. 

“ Yes—for a little while. I will write to Miss 
Sarah by next post.” 

“ To Miss Eastbcll!” exclaimed Hartley. 

“ Meanwhile listen at this door—you arc good at 
listening, I believe.” 

Oh, madam !—I—what makes you say that ?” 

“ All is mystery in this house, and 1 set you on 
the watch for all of us—if I have seemed part 6 f the 
mystery too, it was your place to warn one who will 
soon be rightful master here. But listen now for me.” 

“ I do not understand, madam.” 

“ On the brink of many strange confessions, that 
[loor Woman has slept m much security. It has 
been our mission more than once to keep the truth 
troni killing her, and Heaven will pardon the fiction 
we have woven round her life, as I pray that 
Heaven will pardon me.” * 

At the door of the room she paused again. 

“ Listen,” she said once more, “ it will be your 
cue for to-day, at all hazards.” 

She entered the sleeping chamber of Mrs. East- 
bell, and the sharp voice of her who lay there 
challenged her at once. 

“ Who’s there ?” 

The voice was very light and crisp with which 
she answered. Yes, Mary Holland was an actress 
in her way. 

“ It is only I,” baid she, in answer to hci. 

“ I have just woke up, Mary,” said Mrs. Eastbcll, 
“ but I am weary still.” 

“ You must rest to-day—and to-morrow.” 

“ I shall rest till Christmas,” said the old lady 
firmly, “ I’ll have no more running up and down 
those horrid stairs, for anybody. Where’s Sarah ?” 

“ t)o you want her ? ’’ 

“ Nq. I dare say she’ll like to be with Reuben 
to day—I’ll not disturb th^ir sweethcarting, not I.” 


“ That’s weU. And do you think you can spare me ? ” 

“ To be sure.” 

“ Hartley is here—you like Hartley ?” 

“Very well indeed. A worthy young woman, 
Mary, but she snored awful when she slept here. 1 
couldn’t bide her snores.” 

“ If you could spare me for a day or two—a week 
perhaps—I should be glad of a holiday, Mrs. East- 
bell.” 

“ What for ? Yes. Take a week—take a fort¬ 
night—anything,” said Mrs. Eastbcll, with easy 
alacrity ; “ Reuben is in the house—and Sarah’s 
back—and Tom’s here. All 1 care for now—and 
all together ! ” 

“ But they are busy—you may miss me.” 

“ So that I know they arc in the house, I shan’t 
miss anybody. When I want company, 1 can be 
dressed and go down to them.” 

“ And to-day you will sleep ?” 

“ I shall be sleepy enough, after breakfast. Those 
stairs would tire a horse, Mary.” 

“ Good-bye then." 

There was a true affection in the kiss she gave 
the old woman, and in the earnest pressure of the 
hand, but there was something singular in it, for 
Mrs. Eastbell said— 

“ Is anything the matter ?” 

“ No—no—nothing. What should there be the 
matter?” 

“ Where are you going ?” 

Miss Holland paused for a moment. 

“To London,” she answered. 

“ Have you friends there ?” 

“ Yes—one friend, whom I am going to meet.” 

“Oh! indeed—if you want any money for, your 
journey, Sarah will give it you.” 

“ 1 have plenty of money, thank you.” 

“ Ask Sally to give you some though. I shall 
want a cap from Bond Street—any price, so that 
it’s becoming, and you know what becomes me, 
Mary. Don’t stand about a sovereign or two. And 
- -wait a moment—I’ll have two caps—one for Mrs. 
Muggeridge, at St. Oswald’s, just to let her know 
I ain’t forgot her.” 

“ Good-bye,” said Maiy Holland again, “ God 
bless you.” 

“ Well—God bless you, too, for the matter of 
that, child—^but why-” 

“If you please, ma’am,” said Hartley’s voice, 
“ she’s gone.” 

“ Oh ! has she ? What’s all her hurry about. 
Hartley ?” 

“ The train starts at 1.30 from Worcester.” 

“ Ah I yes. But she’s uncommon strange to-day 
—uncommon,” she added, after a long pause; 
“ and. Hartley ?” 

“ Yes, madam.” 

“ Ring for my breakfast It’s my belief they’re 
going to starve me, now I have made my will.” 
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“ Yes, madatn." 

Hartley rang the bell, and then joined Miss Hol¬ 
land waiting outside. 

‘‘ Where is Thomas Eastbell ?” asked Mary in a 
whisper. 

“ In the picture-gallery.” 

“ Watch him still. Keep guard here, till Miss 
Eastbell comes back, at any cost.” 

“Till Miss East- 

“ Where is Mr. Culwick ?” 


“ He went away on horseback an hour ago.” 

“ Has he seen Sarah’s brother this morning.” 

“ Yes—bttt Miss Sarah ? Do you know then— 
that she will return ?” 

“ She will return late this evening. Tell Mr. Cul¬ 
wick so when he comes back,” said Mary, as she 
went swiftly down the stairs, and out of the house 
wherein she had spent nearly six years of her life, 
winning no man’s love, or woman’s gratitude. 

END OF CHAPTER THE SIXTEENTH.* 



THE THAMES POLICE. 


HERE was a time when a 
cruise with the river-police by 
night would have been rather 
an exciting enterprise, and 
might perhaps have been at¬ 
tended with no little danger. 
Within the time of men now 
living, the vast amount of property 
at all times afloat on the Thames 
between London and (Iravescnd 
appears to h,ave been utterly with¬ 
out any offici.al guardianship, and, as may 
be supposed, thieves were at that time 
of day as numerous as water-rats. 

During the year ending January, 1798 
--about seventy-six years ago, that is—it was cal¬ 
culated that the value of the merchandise, shipping, 
and stores of various kinds entering or leaving the 
Thames amounted to about ^ 75 , 000 , 000 . The 
whole of this was exposed to the depred.ations of 
a horde of rogues numbering, it was roughly esti¬ 
mated, not less than ten or eleven thousand, any or 
all of whom were at liberty to put their heads to¬ 
gether for the purposes of robbery, quite unmolested 
by anything of the nature of police surveillance. It 
is not very surprising, therefore, that the loss of 
property by thieves was calculated at consider¬ 
ably over half a million of money in tliat one 
year. 

This slate of things, of course, had developed 
gradually. A system of petty pilfering probably 
commenced as soon as it became customary to 
convey merchandise from the ship to the shore 
in lighters ; but it was not till about the middle 
of the last century that the evil had increased 
to such an extent as to call for the inter¬ 
ference of Parliament. At that time serious de¬ 
predations appear to have been carried on by the 
agency of “ill-disposed persons, using and naviga¬ 
ting upon the river Thames certain boats, commonly 
called bum-boats, and other vessels, under pretence 
®f selling liquofs of various sorts, and also slops, 
tobacco, besoms, fruit, greens, and ginger-bread.” 
An Act of Parliament was accordingly passed, 
by which these boats were to be registered and 


licensed. Certain officers were appointed to search 
any of them suspected of conveying stolen goods, 
and to convey the delinquents before a magistrate. 
In the event of conviction, the goods were to be 
deposited with the churchwardens of the parish; 
and if not claimed after due notice, they were to be 
sold, and the produce divided between the informer 
and the parish. The penalty for the first- offence 
was forty shillings, and for every subsequent con¬ 
viction four pounds. For some cause or other, 
although it was fell to be necessary to pass this 
Act, no use was made of it for fourteen years, an<l 
when at length the evil had increased to such an 
extent that it could be tolerated no longer, and 
these boats were to a very great extent put down, 
tlte fraternity of watermen appear to have taken up 
the nefarious traffic. As the trade of the river ex¬ 
tended, organised robbery increased with alanning 
rapidity. The rogues engaged in it soon per¬ 
ceived that the risk involved was really very slight. 
At the w'orst a conviction was only a matter of 
a four pounds fine, and even the smaller penalty of 
forty shillings did not attach to more than one offence 
in three or four hundred. To meet this very trifling 
*hazard they actually banded together into a kind 
of club, each member subscribing to a common 
fund for the purpose of defraying all the expenses 
of detection, fine, and forfeiture. 

Thus mutually supported, their audacity knew 
no bounds. Every description of property, even to 
the sails and masts of the shipping, became the 
spoil of these nautical raiders, who were often 
known to carry out their enterprises with a bare¬ 
faced impudence almost amusing. On one occa¬ 
sion, the master of a vessel lying in the river, 
hearing a commotion on deck, came up from hi.s 
cabin to see who was there, and was cheerily 
accosted by a boat’s crew just rowing ofT'from his 
vessel. 

They had .actually weighed his anchor, and had 
got clear away with it, together with cables and 
every other available article on deck; and good- 
humouredly explaining what they had done, they 
bade the skiiiper good morning, and escaped 
before he could stir a hand to help him,self. 
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At another time, five boat-loads of hemp were 
stolen, each weighing fifteen bundredweigjit. This 
was during the night, and the very next morning five 
loads of it were boldly carted into the City, and 
two more were conveyed up- the river in an open 
boat by the thieves themselves, in a manner so 
thoroughly audacious that not the slightest suspi¬ 
cion was aroused. From the beginning to the end 
of the last century, it was calculated that the trade of 
the port of London l^st in property, and the Govern¬ 
ment consequently lost in revenue, together not less 
than ten millions of money. 

In 1797 matters had arrived at such a serious 
stage, that a searching inquiry was felt to be im¬ 
peratively demanded; and, from facts elicited in 
the course of this investigation, it would seem that 
robbery at that time had been reduced to a system 
almost as regular and elaborate as trade itself. Men 
of all classes employed upon the river appear to 
have been either actually engaged in depredations, 
or habitually aided and abetted those who were. 
There were thought to be five hundred mates of 
vessels, four thousand petty officers and seamen, 
and seven hundred officers of levenue and excise, 
engaged in systematic plunder under cover of their 
employment. Besides these, there were lumpers, coal- 
heavers, coopers, watermen, lightermen, watchmen, 
and labourers—a body of men estimated to be over 
nine thousand strong—all taking advantage of their 
various engagements on the river to plunder those 
by whom they were employed. 

As with land-rogues, most of the articles in 
which dishonest transactions were carried on were 
designated by “flash” terms, for the purpose of 
mystification. Thus .sugar was spoken of as sand, 
coffee as beans, pimento as peas, and so on. The 
prime instigator in a plundering enterprise was 
usually the receiver of stolen property or ‘‘cope- 
man” on shore, who provided money for bribirlg 
officers, and whatever else was necessary for carry¬ 
ing out the robbery, such as hags, jiggers, and 
bladders, for conveying the goods m. Operations 
were often commenced through the agency of the 
Government officials, who went on board vessels at 
Gravesend. The first step was to seduce the mate 
by suggesting a liberal share in the plunder, and 
through him the co-operation of other necessary 
members of the crew was obtained. 

On the arrival of the ship at her moorings, the 
“copeman" would go aboard and arrange terms, and 
perhaps about eleven o’clock at night the nefarious 
business would commence. A number of the men 
who during the day would be engaged on the 
vessel while.in port—coopers, lumpers, and others, 
all of course sharing the booty—would go aboard 
with crowbars, adzes, and other implements, and 
set to work. The lumpers would unstow the casks 
in the hold, the coopers would take out the heads, 
and all would assist in filling the various recep¬ 


tacles, watermen being in readiness to convey them 
to shore. It has been stated that from ten to fif¬ 
teen tOEkS of sugar have thus been stolen from a single 
vessel, besides smaller depredations carried on by 
day, the minor thieves of the night doing a little 
business exclusively on their own account; the 
officer in charge of the cargo not daring to object 
to it, for fear of having the “ drum ” hogsheads— 
those that had been pardally emptied—revealed, 
and his own villainy exposed. From three ships 
discharged in 1797 , no less than thirty hogsheads 
were stolen in one night, a loss to the owner and 
the revenue together of about three thousand 
pounds. It is said that at one time, out of evcr> 
four ships coming into the port of London, one of 
them was the object of a raid of this kind.’ 

Nor was it always by night that depredations 
were carried on. A story is told of a gang of 
lumpers engaged on a vessel, the master of which 
was a stranger in the Thames. The miscreants in¬ 
sisted on carrying off plunder in defiance of the 
astounded captain, who went on deck for the pur¬ 
pose of searching some of them. On returning 
to his cabin, he discovered that a barrel of sugar, 
his own private property, had, in the few minutes 
he was absent, been emptied and removed in bags 
through the cabin windows, under which a water¬ 
man lay with a boat ready to receive it. In the 
conveyance of stolen goods, not only bum-boats and 
watermen were implicated, but even Custom House 
officers were known to do it. They would take .r 
cargo in their boats, and if they succeeded in getting 
it to a place of safety, undiscovered, well and good ; 
if they were observed, they represented that they had 
made a seizure of contraband goods. 

But besides those who were actually or osten¬ 
sibly employed upon the river in an official capa¬ 
city, there was a considerable number who were 
thieves, and nothing else — “night plunderers,” 
“ light-horsemen,” and ‘‘ river - pirates "—perhaps 
about five hundred, in addition to another two hun¬ 
dred “ mud-larks ” and “ rat-catchers,” who, under 
pretence of picking up odds and ends, and catching 
rats, were known to commit considerable robberies. 

Of all the miscreants who infested the river be¬ 
fore the institution of the Thames Police, however, 
the most daring and dangerous were the river- 
pirates, as they were called—reckless and aban¬ 
doned fellows, who would mark their prey during 
the day-time, and then in the dead of night go out 
armed and equipped, and pounce down upon it. 

There are at least two men who claim the merit 
of having originated and organised the river-poli< e: 
one is Mr. Harriott, for many years one of the three 
Thames police magistrates, and the other is Mr. 
P. Colquhoun. 

To whichever of them the honour is due, there 
can be no doubt that the system was wisely con¬ 
ceived and ably carried out, and soon made great 
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havoc among these water-vermin. The especial 
wisdom displayed in the institution of the river- 
police consisted in the fact that, whereas all pre¬ 
vious measures had aimed principally at the detec¬ 
tion and punishment of criminals, this one was 
designed more particularly to prevent crimes; and 
this is the principal function of the force. 

At the present time the guardianship of this 
most useful body extends from Chelsea Bridge to 
Barking Creek, and this section of the river is 
divided into three districts. The first extends from 
Chelsea to London Bridge, and • has for its head¬ 
quarters the Royalist, a Queen’s brig of 249 tons, 
moored just above the Temple pier. The middle 
section stretches from London Bridge to Green¬ 
wich Hospital, with head-quarters on the river-side 
in Wapping; while'for the district below this the 
stout old hulk the Scorpion is at the head of affairs. 
Every part of the river between these points is 
constantly patrolled both by day and night, the force 
for this purpose consisting, at the present time, of 
a hundred and fifty-three men, including a super¬ 
intendent, nine inspectors, twenty-two third-class in¬ 
spectors—a rank corresponding with that of sergeant 
in the land force — one detective sergeant, three 
detective constables, and a hundred and seventeen 
ordinary constables. Of this force, with eighteen 
or twenty small boats, one division or another is in¬ 
cessantly on the move, watching the shipping and 
the river-side premises, enforcing the regulations 
for the conveyance of gunpowder and other explo¬ 
sive materials, and preventing rubbish being thrown 
into the channel. They, of course, keep the river 
clear of known thieves, prevent “crimps ” from 
boarding vessels, and in the event of a fire give 
prompt notice, and preserve order on the spot. 

By far the most objectionable part of police duty 
is that which has to do with the dead bodies found 
on the river. This, it may perhaps be imagined, is 
only a very minor feature of it. It can hardly be 
considered so however. In 1872 there were no 
less than a hundred and sixty-one human bodies— 
on an average more than three a week, that is— 
found by the police or given over to their keeping. 

Even without the knowledge that these poor 
waifs of humanity were drifting hither and thither 
about that great silent highway, a cruise with the 
superintendent of police by night could hardly fail 
to be a curious and impressive experience for a 
novice. With the knowledge, however, it would 
scarcely be exaggeration to speak of the scene on 
the river as something rather awful. The dreamy 
far-away roar of the great “City, is gradually dying 
into the silence of midnight. Vessels like so many 
demons of the deep spread their gaunt arms over 
the black rolling flood, and peer through the dusky 
night with eyes of fire, while beneath them the 
waters heave and splash with a dull hollow sound, 
suggestive of untold depths below. It is impossible 


to peer down into the stream without a thought of 
those hideous objects which every now and again 
come up to tell of sudden death, of suicide, murder, 
and mutilation. Many there are, no doubt, who 
never do come up; who go down in the stillness 
and secrecy of night, and speedily become embedded 
in the oozy mud of the river-bottom, or drift 
silently away through gloomy tangles of river-wced, 
and the skeletons of wrecks, on to the o'cean. 

It is not, however, with the dead that we have to 
do to-night, but with those of the living who happen 
to be afloat at this unseemly hour. To regard every 
man as a rogue, until he proves himself an honest 
man, seems to be the necessary rule of action with 
the officers on the river by night, and every boat 
detected moving through the gloom is challenged 
and examined under the glare of the bull’s-eye. It 
is evident, however, that there has been a great im¬ 
provement since 1798 , and now at all events there 
seems to be a very s,atisfactory scarcity of thieves. 
Boat after boat is dismissed with a cheery “ Good 
night,” and as we shoot on through the darkness as 
swiftly as four stout oarsmen can carry us, every¬ 
thing upon the river seems to be as peaceful and 
secure as though rogues and smugglers were 
extinct animals. It need hardly be said, perhaps, 
that this is not precisely the case, but considering 
the enormous amount of property at all times afloat 
on the river, the loss by thieves is comparatively 
trivial in amount. The ceaseless vigilance of the 
police, while of course it cannot render robbery 
impossible, nevertheless makes it very hazardous. 

The nver-police of the present day arc a smart, 
active, and useful body of men, and, so far as an 
outsider may judge, they are well organised and 
disciplined. There is, however, one point in which 
their training seems to be lamentably defective. 
With men whose avocation is on the water, and 
who, at all hours of the day and night, and in all 
weathers, are skimming about the river in small 
boats, with perpetual liability to upset, it would 
naturally be supposed that swimming would be 
considered an indispensable' accomplishment with 
every man who joined the force. Strange to say, 
however, it is considered to be nothing of the kind. 
There are numbers of them who, in the event of 
their capsizing, would be drowned. 

There is one other defect of the force, which how¬ 
ever is a matter of equipment. Unlike all other 
services on the Thames, the chief officer still h.is 
to superintend the disposal and movements of his 
men, over the whole distance between Chelsea and 
Barking Creek, in a rowing boat. As a little steam 
launch would certainly be more economical than 
the employment of four oarsmen, and would be fur 
more efficient as a means of frequent and rapid in¬ 
spection, it is not easy to conjecture why so obvious 
an improvement has not been adopted. 

George F. Milun. 
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MISS WHITEHURSTS ROMANCE. 



E S, my dear, I have had my romance, as 
you say. ' There are few women who have 
lived to be sixty-five who have not; and it 
was ■ra love-story, too, though not perhaps such as 
you think. But draw your chair up to the fire, 
and you shall hear all about it. You needn’t 
Vou VIII,— New Serjes. 


mind about lighting the candles, my dear ; I can 
talk better in the half-light. 

I was never pretty, Janet; and that is a con¬ 
fession for any woman to make, however old she 
; may be, for our faces are our fortunes still, what- 
I ever wiseacres may say. But they said I was 
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clever; and a good thing it was for me that I had 
some wits, and a smattering of learning, when my 
poor father’s business failed. He was a fruit 
merchant, as you know ; and you know too that he 
was a rich man once—kept his hunters, my dear, 
and we—my sisters and 1—dressed and dined and 
danced with the best of them. A pretty dance we 
led him with our thoughtlessness, and finely the 
horses cantered through his means! One day 
there came a crisis, as they call it. I don’t under¬ 
stand much about business; but he had been 
living up to his income, and things went wrong in 
the City, and they said we were ruined. He paid 
everybody, Janet—remember that. There wasn’t a 
soul the worse, except himself and us. He came 
of a good old stock, though he was in business, 
and the honour of the Whitehursts never suffered, 
as he said soon after—nearly the last thing, for that 
failure Idlied him, my dear, and I was left alone in 
the world. 

Both of my sisters had married by that time. 
Millicent was somewhere in India with her hus¬ 
band ; but Adelaide took mo home with her, 
and it wasn’t pleasant being there. There was 
always a look about them both, Adelaide and her 
husband, as if 1 was in the way, and 1 wasn’t good- 
looking or smart enough to be of use at her parties. 
So 1 made up my mind to earn my own bread, and 
get rid of the worry of it all, and 1 advertised for a 
place as governess—secretly, or I can’t think what 
Adelaide would have looked like. I shall never 
forget her face when she did know of it! 

It was a weary time before I got any answer, 
and 1 was almost ashamed at last to show my face 
at the stationer’s where tlic letters were to be sent. 
But one day when I went in, the man gave me a 
great important-looking envelope, with a seal as big 
as a shilling, addressed to “ B. W.”—Bridolphina 
Whitehurst. It is a stupid name, my dear, as I 
know you are thinking, but it was my poor father’s 
fancy. You see, it had been an old family name, 
and he clung so to his family, poor man, though 
they thought little enough of him ; so I was chris¬ 
tened Bridolphina, and they used to call me Phina 
at home, and as everybody thought it meant 
Josephine, it didn’t matter much after all. But, as 
1 was saying, there was a letter for me at last. A 
Mrs. Peveril wanted a governess for her only 
daughter, and thought the advertiser would be 
the sort Of young person who w'ould suit her, so 
1 might call at such-and-such a time. It was a 
vulgar sort of letter, and when I jaw Mrs. Peveril 
I was not in the least surprised, for she was a 
vulgar woman ; not but that I believe she came of 
a good family, but her mind was in fault; her 
worship of position and riches, and of herself, 
would have disgraced an ' apple-woman. The 
daughter was a quiet, inoffensive girl, rather 
washed-out-looking, and terribly afraid of her 


mother. She wasn’t wisej but 1 loved her, too, 
poor child; she had an affectionate -way with her, 
that made many a hard day easier to bear in that 
great chilly house ! No wonder she'ran away ; I 
often wished I could ! But that was after 1 left the 
Peverils; and she and her harum-scarum sailor- 
husband have both been dead and gone this many 
a year. 

What a business I had of it with Adelaide 1 
“Disgraceful” was the mildest word she gave me; 
but I held my own, and the fuss only hastened my 
departure. 

So I took up my abode at Peveril Coiv t, as 
governess to poor frightened Lucy. Ah, what a 
life it was 1 Lessons all the morning; lunch with 
my pupil and her parents ; then a stupid walk, or 
a still more stupid drive with Mrs. Peveril, calling 
upon people who talked nothing but the baldest 
gossip, and sometimes threw a word at me as they 
would have thrown a bone to Wolf, the carriage- 
dog, only 1 think Wolf was considered the more 
important of the two ; he had a position of his 
own, and I was something between the dining¬ 
room and the servants’ hall. Then the cold, 
formal dinner, when the master of the house, a 
good old soul, used to try to be civil, and was 
afraid to be for fear of his wife ; and then, at last, 
the refuge of my own room, except when it pleased 
my employers to hear some music. 

So the autumn days wore on, and it was getting 
towards Christmas, when one day there was an 
unusual bustle in the dull house. “ Wilfred was 
coming home.” . 

Would you mind giving me that hand-screen, 
my dear? 

Wilfred Peveril came home two days afterwards 
—a bright, handsome young man, full of life and 
spirits. He had been on a voyage to America 
after leaving college, to pick up his health, they 
said; but 1 rather fancy the need for recruiting 
had been only an excuse for a roving trip at his 
father’s expense; and his father doated on him, 
and could deny him nothing. As for his mother, 
she was proud of him, it is true, but only because 
he was the heir of Peveril Court. 

The dull place seemed to wake up at his arrival, 
as if we had all been under a spell, and he were 
a fairy prince.' Now, instead of monosyllables 
passing between us all at dinner, there was a per¬ 
petual flow of talk. He had so much to tell, and 
told it so well; and soon he and I got to inter¬ 
change ideas and opinions across the table, about 
books, and other matters, which I could talk to him 
about, and the others couldn’t. Then we got into 
a habit of playing bowls of an afternoon, when it 
was fine, or riding, if we found that too chilly^; and 
there were dinner parties—not that they were par¬ 
ticularly lively—and at last there was a ball. 1 am 
not going to bother you, my dear, with a long 
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account of the ball. Such things are all very much 
alike > you don’t wear the same dresses as we did, 
nor dance the same dances; but there is little 
change in the principal amusement—^you go, just 
as we did, to see and be seen, and to win other 
hearts and lose your own. Ah, well! 1 am an old 
woman now. 

Wilfred danced with me once that night, and as 
he led me back to my seat, wc passed his mother, 
and I knew at once that my short dream of happi¬ 
ness was over. He did not see her black looks, 
or if he saw them, he didn’t understand; but 1 was 
a woman. 

It had been a particularly mild winter, and the 
day after the ball might have been spring. I had 
not slept much, you may depend, knowing as I did 
what must be coming ; and though we had gone to 
bed late, 1 was up tolerably early. 

The sun shone so pleasantly that I put on a 
cloak and hood, and went quietly out into the 
garden, thinking that I would have a quiet stroll 
before the others were astir. So I went down the 
laurel walk, and got into the shrubbery at the back 
of the house, and there 1 walked up and down, 
wondering how it would all end. 

There was one place where an older part of the 
building jutted out, and the laurels grew tall and 
thick, so that they hid anybody below from sight, 
whilst the hidden person was really close to the 
window of the library. As I came to this spot, 1 
heard voices above my head. The window was 
open, and two people were talking—one of them in 
sharp angry tones, the other—how well I knew 
that voice 1—very quietly and distinctly. I don’t 
defend myself, Janet; 1 dare say it was dishonour¬ 
able ; but the anxiety was too much for me, and 1 de¬ 
termined that I would know what they were saying 
‘ I will hear no more of this. She shall go to¬ 
morrow ! 

That was my employer’s voice. Then came the 
other, as quietly as if he had been giving orders to 
his valet. 

‘‘ Before you finally decide upon such a gross 
act of injustice, have the goodness, mother, to 
listen to me for a moment. I have already told 
you—and I now repeat what 1 said—that your 
fears and reproaches are as unjust as they arc 


absurd; there is nothing between myself and Miss 
Whitehurst But rather than the poor girl should 
suffer through me, I will do my best to justify your 
accusation, and unless I have your solemn promise 
that you will forget what has passed, and that it 
shall make no difference in her position, 1 will ask 
her this morning to be my wife; and if she con¬ 
sents, she shall be mistress of Peveril Court. I 
love no woman as yet, and may learn to love such 
a modest, clever girl as your governess ; at Ic.-ist, 
with God’s help, I will be a kind husband to her.” 

“ Wilfred ! Wilfred ! you will not do that—you 
will not break my heart!” 

“ Why should it break your heart that 1 should 
marry an honest woman ? But I have no special 
wish to marry; only if one of the family tries to 
ruin a girl on my account, it behoves me, as the 
heir, to see that no barm comes to her.” 

She wouldn’t give in, my dear. I heard it all 
out; and he swore when they parted that his hand 
should be mine that night—my brave champion ! 

But before night came I was on my way back to 
Adelaide’s house. Sudden illness in the family, 
1 told Mrs. I’cveril, and as my stay was uncertain, 
1 should prefer not to hold my situation. 

1 never knew whether she suspected anything, 
or how much; but I fancy, by her affectionate 
manner, that she had some suspicions. You see 
nobody is altogether bad, and she would feel grate¬ 
ful to me for not marrying her son, and after all, 
perhaps she had some reason on her side. 

So 1 said good-bye, to him and to all of them, 
and went out into the dull every-day world again. 
It was not long before I got another engagement. 
To do her justice, Mrs. Peveril used all her in¬ 
fluence for me, and soon afterwards 1 got tlie little 
legacy that you know of, and my life has been 
pretty easy, and not an unhappy one. 

Wilfred Peveril married some few years after, 
and I believe he is living yet; but I never saw him 
again, and probably he has forgotten even my name. 
But 1 have had my romance, you sec. It isn’t often 
that the lady saves the knight in the old stories, is 
It ? 1 dare say it happened sometimes, though. 

And now, my dear, you have heard all my story, 
and don’t let us talk about it any more. 1 think we 
might have lights, and you may ring for tea. 

B. Montgomerie Ranging. 


THE COLLEGE-LIFE OF MAFFRE NABLOT. 

BY ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 


CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 

My friend Goberlot and I had excellent abilities; 
Monsieur Gradus himself confessed it; but then we 
were never incorrigible violators of all the rules of 
discipline. We shunned society, and loved only 


solitude; we were given to arguing, we vi^ere addicted 
to fighting, we were most contumacious and refrac¬ 
tory. .Such was the character we bore. 

We had had more pcnsums, more imprison¬ 
ments, than .all the rest of the class put together. 
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What would you have? We have all our’own 
way of seeing things. If we had been asked for 
our opinion upon Monsieur Gradu^ we could have 
supplied him with a character which would perhaps 
have been worse than ours, and on examination it 
might have been found that we were the best justi¬ 
fied in our sentence. 

Day by day, the holidays came closer and closer, 
and now that I think of it, I fancy I can hear half 
a dozen of the older boys—the elder L(Sman, of 
Abr&cheville ; Barabino, from the Harberg ; and 
Limon, the brewer’s son, and the rest—^marching 
up and down arm in arm, and singing along the 
corridors the holiday song, which they had learnt 
from the old boys before them, and which de¬ 
scended from one generation of schoolboys to 
another in Saarstadt College. The tears will rise 
as I hum it over to myself :— 

“Ah! ah! ah! 

Valete studia. 

Omnia jam tmdia 
Vcitantur in gaudia! 

Hi! hi ! hi! 

Vale mag-ster mi,” etc. etc. 

Yes, no doubt, if college years do seem the best 
in our life to some few men, it must be because they 
remember only the approach of holiday time. 

Just for a moment, let us do the same. 

Winter is past and gone. Compositions are over. 
The first days of April are here. Palm Sund.ay and 
Good Friday are gone. Easter is coming. From 
all sides, friends and relations come to fetch us 
home. Many scholars are alretidy off. My father 
has written the day before that he will come and 
fetch me, and I am still sitting at morning lessons. 
Every now and then the door opens, and a name is 
called. First one, then another of my schoolfellows 
hears his najnc, and trembles with joy and excite¬ 
ment as he shuts down his desk, and runs to the 
door. His parents are outside, waiting in the court¬ 
yard. 

Every time the door opens my heart beats. Now 
It will be my turn ! No, it is some one else. 

At last, suddenly the name of Jean Paul Nablot 
sounds through the room. I rise precipitately— 
clear at a bound a table that stands in my way—I 
run, with my knees almost failing me for joy, and 
in another moment I am in my father’s arms. 
Tears of emotion fill the eyes of both. 

“Well, Jean Paul, I am just come from the 
Principal’s. He says your compositions are good, 
and that you have a good memory, but that you 
don’t work as much as you mjght. You are too 
fond of being alone ; you want to argue. Surely you 
don’t want to give me pain ? ** 

I sobbed aloud. 

“ Come, come ! ” said he, “ you will work better 
after the holidays. Come along, and don’t let us 
mention that ag.ain.” 

And we pass out. Old Vandenberg looks at 


us ; he lets us out, and, oh, joy t I am free again. 
Every trouble is forgotten. There stands thp well- 
known old char-k-bancs before the college gate; we 
take our seats, and in a moment are rattling over 
the paved roads. We reach the gate of the Vosges 
and now Grisette is galloping merrily along the 
sandy road which leads to Richepierre. 

My spirits are returning, and my father, observ¬ 
ing my ruddy cheeks and clear bright eyes, troubles 
himself no more about my love of a solitary life. 
No doubt it occurs to him—- 

“ Oh, the Principal lias made quite a mistake; 
whether the boy loves solitude or not, is neither 
here nor there.” 

In an hour we have crossed Hesse, and while 
Grisette is trotting away under the long arches of 
beech, oak, and birch, with green and swelling 
buds, I tell him about the thousands of acts of 
injustice and tyranny under which I had smarted ; 
for, as I viewed the matter, the masters and pro¬ 
fessors were all in league against me. 

My good father listened with interest; he had a 
good many comments to make upon my revelations, 
and even by my own version that excellent man 
saw plainly how matters stood ; he did not think I 
was altogether in the wrong ; and after having 
listened to me some time with a thoughtful interest 
he replied— 

“ My son, it is quite possible that all you state is 
true. I readily believe you. We are not rich ; we 
make great sacrifices for your sake. Try to repay 
us for all our trouble and anxiety, and don’t fret 
because of the wrongs you have to endure from 
others. Your first duty is to do no wrong to them, 
to fulfil your duties honestly, and to rise in the 
world by labour, courage, and perseverance, in the 
teeth of all that bar your way. Get this well into 
your mind, that you will not rise by the help, but in 
spite, of the world. Whatever other people can 
take from you, they will. Such seems to be the law 
of our existence. You are just now beginning to 
open your eyes to the difficulties of life ; but all this 
is nothing compared to what is to come. Your 
experience as yet is but very small. By-and-by, 
when you have to make yourself a name, and gain a 
position, in the midst of thousands who will form 
themselves into close ranks, or if they cannot do 
that, spread out their elbows to keep you out, then 
real difficulties will begin. Therefore keep calm 
and cool; don’t get uselessly angry. Your liealth 
is good ; your first trials are over. That is enough 
for one time. Your object now is to get your 
Bachelor’s degree. There is no entrance into any 
profession without. Give your mind to that object 
now, and work with that prospect before you.” 

Such were the wise, kind words of that excellent 
man, and I readily perceived that he was quite 
right. I formed the resolution to follow his good 
advice, first to give him pleasure, and my mother 
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too; but in the second place, to annoy those who 
seemed to me to be anxious to clog my wheels, and 
throw hindrances in my way. 

Hence it is plain that the first result of my col¬ 
lege experience was love for thosf who worked for 
my good, and bitter hatred for those others who, 
as I believed, purposely stood in my way, and to 
whom, of course, I imputed every imaginable fault 
—envy, injustice, bad faith, greediness, and stu¬ 
pidity. To be fair and do justice to our adversaries 
we want time; to a child it is scarcely possible. 
Unfortunately, the eagerness after their profits ex¬ 
hibited by too many of our college Principals, gives 
a child but a poor opinion of human nature ; and 
soon he comes to see nothing but a group of greedy 
speculators in those whom he ought to acknowledge 
to be his best friends. 

An additional reason for this blot in ths reputa¬ 
tion of the men who are entrusted with the impor¬ 
tant charge of education in our smaller cdlleges is 
their wretched position. Is it fair to expect devo¬ 
tion to their profession from men who have not 
enough to live upon—who are unable to obtain 
from the State the means of maintaining the 
superior social rank to which their learning and 
the importance of their functions entitle them? 
But you may be sure that, at that early period in 
my history, I did not trouble my head about such 
speculations ; .and if 1 put forward these views now, 
it is only because I consider it the duty of every 
conscientious man to think and express himself in 
this way. 

In a couple of hours from our dep.arturc from 
Saarstadt, we reached the foot of the rocky hill 
which lies before Richepierre. The pace slackened. 
Grisette was panting, my father was encouraging 
her with his voice—“Hue! hue!” I thoughtfully 
set my eyes again upon our old village, with my 
he<art stirred up with the memories of childhood, 
and the pleasure of meeting again those whom I 
loved best in the world. 

At last the first house on the hill c.ime in sight. 
Grisette resumed her former pace, and we drove 
down the long street, bordered on each side by 
barns, dunghills, .and cart-sheds. My mother was 
waiting at the door, my brothers and sisters were 
looking out for me. 

“ Ha 1 ha! There he is ! I see him ! There’s 
Jean Paul 1 ” 

And all our neighbours were at their windows. 

Before the conveyance stopped, I had jumped 
down, and kissed my mother over and over again. 
My brothers and sisters hung upon my neck, and 
in we went, all in a heap, into the large sitting- 
room, where dinner was awaiting us. 

What more can I say? That fortnight passed 
away as swiftly as one day. 

All my old schoolfellows at Magnus’ came to 
see me. Gourdier and Dabsec passed night and 
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morning, bare-footed and bare-chested, with their 
burdens of wood upon their shoulders; they 
stopped, throwing back their long ragged locks off 
their brown faces, and gazed upon me without 
speaking. 

“ How do you do, Gourdier ? ’’ I cried one day to 
one that Monsieur Magnus used to proclaim the 
best boy in the school. 

A flash of intelligence darted from his hazel 
eyes. 

“ How are you?” he replied abruptly, pulling up 
his burden, with the handle of his axe beneath it, 
and recommencing his toilsome journey to the 
fort. 

I had become less proud than I used to be ; but 
he h.ad not forgotten that 1 had once called him a 
beggar, and he could not forgive me. 

Perhaps he was thinking that if he had but had 
money enough, he too might have carried on his edu¬ 
cation ; and he was feeling indignant at having been 
obliged to stay his progress. I cannot tell; but it 
is quite likely, for he was very ambitious at school. 
Not having oil for his lamp at home, he used to sit 
at night before the mouth of the oven to read his 
books, with his head down between his knees ; and 
when he came to school in the morning, his eyes 
were red with the heat of the fire. I believe, then, 
that he was angry with me for having been more 
fortunate than he, and being able to study at my 
ease. 

Monsieur le curd also came once or twice to dine 
with us during these holidays ; he examined me, 
and seemed satisfied, especially with my improve¬ 
ment in sacred history. 

Then I had to leave home again, and return to 
join my class at Monsieur Gradus’; and I felt a 
great depression. Still I kept up my spirits better 
than the first time, and I said to myself, “ After all, 
one does get away.” 

On the 29 th of April, my father took me back 
to school, and the classes opened the very next 
morning. 

The worst trouble at the small colleges in that 
d.ay, was the perpetual traffic in school-books 
carried on by the Principals. 

These conscientious workers did not content 
themselves with the legitimate profits which they 
derived from the board of the pupils. Every year, 
and sometimes at intervals of only six months, 
immense heavy parcels came full of French, Greek, 
and Latin grammars, dictionaries, histories, sacred 
and Roman, on a new plan, which the professors 
immediately adopted in order to procure the Prin¬ 
cipal a prompt sale of his goods. 

All the old grammars, arithmetics,, and primers 
were flung into the basket; Lhomond being out of 
date, Noel and Chapsal took his place. Noel and 
Chapsal died in their turn, and Burnouf was ready 
to fill the gap ; and so on. 
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And so it came to pass that, to enable the Princi¬ 
pal to gain a profit of five sous, a crowd of boys 
never knew their grammar nor their rules even 
after five or six years of constant application, 
because they were put on new books upon old 
subjects every year. I do not believe that in any 
business the greed of gain displayed itself mor6 
shamelessly. Under the pretext of perfecting 
the method of teaching, the pupils learnt nothing 
thoroughly. 

This is exactly what happened that year. Before 
Easter we had had the rudiments of Lhomond, his 
grammar, and his catechism of history. On our 
return. Monsieur Gradus put into all our hands the 
books of a certain gentleman who refined and im¬ 
proved upon Lhomond ; and now we had to commit 
evcrj'thing to memory, always by heart: new rules, 
new examples, new primitive and derivative tenses, 
etc. etc. Of course, everything was left unexplained. 
Those who had imagined they knew something, 
because they had stuffed a lot of words into their 
memories, now found that they knew nothing. The 
same thing had to be begun over again with fresh 
words, and with a fresh arrangement. For my part, 
I confess that those two grammars never ceased to 
make war upon each other in my poor brain, until 
my college days were over; I could never tell 
which to go to. But Monsieur le Principal had got 
a profit of two or three francs out of every scholar, the 
parents had paid fifteen or twenty, and the transac¬ 
tion was closed. 

Do let us pass on. 

The old Alsacians having with their long strides 
passed out of Monsieur Gradus' class, after Easter 
<1 new batch of boarders and day-scholars, the best 
in the seventh class, came in to take their places ; 
those were Masse, Marchal, the brothers Martin, 
Baudouin, Moll, etc. 

This time we were all about the same age, a very 
lucky circumst.ance, for the mind of a boy of fifteen 
s not the same as that of a boy of ten or twelve ; 


the professor who speaks to the one cannot be 
understood by the other. The tail will in that case 
always be sacrificed to the head. 

I do not mean to tire you out by telling you about 
our new grammar. I suffered enough from it myself, 
and I will inflict none of it upon you. 

But there was an odd circumstance at that time, 
which used to puzzle me excessively during the first 
few days. In summer time our windows stood open, 
on account of the overpowering heat which prevailed 
between the walls of the old cloisters. Whilst re¬ 
citing conjugations, or the fables of La Fontaine, 
we used to hear a loud and singular voice rising 
from time to time, giving out a most melancholy 
note, with wonderful cadences— 

“Kai—i—i! Kai—i—i! Kai—i—i!” 

From two o’clock till four, we heard this cry at 
least a hundred times, and I said to myself, “ That’s 
a bird. But what bird is there with a note like 
that? *I never heard such a strange cry for a 
bird as that.” 

Well—would you believe it i"—^it was Greek ! It 
was the cry of Monsieur Laperche, professor in the 
fourth class, in the next class-room, teaching his 
pupils Greek, which he did not know himself I I 
found that out by-and-by, when I had the pleasure 
of entering his class. He used gravely to pace up 
and down the room, carefully measuring his steps with 
his long heron’s legs, and with much importance 
followed the lesson of the boy who was translating, 
by the help of an interlincal translation ; and when 
a boy stuck fast, hindered by some word he did 
not know, then Monsieur Laperche’s full and suffi¬ 
cient explanation was as follows :—He would throw 
back his little flat bald head, with its thin fringe 
of whisker, open his mouth until it reached his 
ears, and in the gravest manner emit the cry, 
“ Kai—i—i? Kai—i—i?” which in Greek just 
means, “ And—and ? ” This much for the ladies who 
have not learnt Greek. 

END OF CHAPTSK THE FIFTH. 


JAMES AVERY. 


BY ROUT. BUCHANAN. 



[rT Portsmouth, in a tavern dark, 
Close to the waterside, 

A crew of reckless sailors sat. 

And drank their grog, and cried. 

Loud was the talk, and rude the joke ; 

So deep the jovial din, ' 

They did not mark a lean, wild shape 
Who shivering entered in; 


In a dark corner of the room 
H e sat with sorry cheer. 

Not list’ning, till a word, a name, 
Fell on his frozen ear : 

“James Avery and as he spake 
One pointed through the pane 
At a great playbill on the wall 
Of the damp, oozy lane. 


A beggar wight, who hugged his rags. 
And chattered in the cold ; 

Lean was his shape, his eyeballs dim, 
Wrinkled his cheek, and old. 


On the dead wall the letters great 
Made tempting bright display- 
“ James Avery, the Pirate King,” 
Was posted that night’s play. 
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James Avery. 


“Ay I* cried a tar, reading aloud, 

“ Well might they call him so ! 

The Pirate King—I gfrudge his luck !” 
Then, with an oath, “ I’ll go !” 

Another cried, “ Ah, that’s the life 
To suit a sailor’s style ! 

Ben Conway saw his palace, mates, 

On Madagascar Isle ; 

“ And on a throne of red and gold 
Jem sat, like any king, 

With dfrk-eyed beauties all around, 

As fresh as flowers in spring. 

“ They brought him wine in cups of gold, 
And each knelt on her knee— 

Each clad in silk and precious stones !— 
Ah, that’s the life for me ! ” 

Then spoke a third: “ I sailed with Jem 
On board the Hurricane; 

When he deserted I ne’er thought 
To hear of him again. 

“ And now it’s long since last I heard 
His name, and p’raps he’s dead.” 

“ Not so, he only takes a nap,” 

A grizzly war’s-man said ; 

“ He has a fleet of fighting ships. 

Swifter than ours tenfold ; 

Last spring he took six Indiamcn, 

Laden with guns and gold ! 

“ There’s not'a corner of the main 
But knows the skull and bones— 

Up runs the flag, and down comes Jem, 

As sure as Davy Jones ! 

“ But let him have his fling. Some day 
We’ll catch him at his trade ; 

Short shrift—a rope, and up he goes— 
And all his pranks are played ! ” 

All laughed ; but, “ Not so fast,” cried one 
“ It’s not too late, I vow— 

His Majesty will pardon him. 

If he’ll surrender now. 

“The pardon’s in the newspaper— 

In black and white it’s there- 
If Avery will cease his games, 

They’ll spare his life, they swear 1” 

Ay laughed again. “ Jem’s wide awake— 
You don’t catch birds with chaff— 

Come back to biscuit and salt junk ? 

He is too wise, by half. 

“ Leave all his gold and precious stones, 
His kingdom, and all that, 

Bid all his lovely slaves farewell, 

{"or labour and the cat ? ” 

Ev'a as they speak, a wretched form 
Springs up before their eyes— 


“ Give me the paper, let me read 1 ” 

The famished creature cries. 

They thrust him back with jeer and laugh. 
But wildly answers he. 

“ Why, who’s this skeleton ?”—A voice 
Answers, “ James Avery !” 

Louder they laugh. “ The man is mad !” 

They round him in a ring. 

“ Jem here in rags ?—no, he’s in luck. 

As grand as any king! ” 

But soon he proves his story true. 

With eager words and tones, 

Then, as he ends, “ Bread—give me bread 1 
I’m starving, mates !” he moans. 

“ Nay, drink,” they cry, and his lean hands 
Clutch at the fiery cup. 

“ Here’s to the king who pardons me 1” 

He cries, and drinks it up. 

He tells them of his weary days 
Since that dark hour he fled, 

A hunted thing, without a home 
Wherein to lay his head. 

Through some mysterious freak of fate. 

His name abroad was spread. 

And not a wondrous deed was done 
But that wild name was said ; 

And all the time James Avery dwelt 
An outcast gaunt and grim, 

'j'lli, creeping home that day, he heard 
His king had pardoned him. 

The wild drink mounted to his brain. 

He revelled maniac-eyed. 

“ Now to the playhouse—’twill be sport 
To see thy shade !” they cried. 

Between them down the narrow street 
They led his scarecrow form ; 

The wind blew chill from off the sea. 

Before the rising storm. 

They sat and saw tlte mimic play. 

Till late into the night— 

The happy pirate cronmed with gold. 

And clad in raiment bright ; 

The puppet swaggered on the stage. 

And drank of glorious cheer ; 

James Avery gazed—his famished laugh 
Was pitiful to hear. 

They parted. As the chill white dawn 
Struck down the lonely lane. 

It flashed upon the rainy wall. 

And made the playbill plain. 

“ James Avery, the Pirate King,” 

The mocking record said— 

Beneath, James Avery’s famished form 
Lay ragged, cold, and dead ! 
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SECOND-COUSIN SARAH. 
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CHAPTER THE SEVENTEENTH. 

TOM EASTBELL IS ALARMED. 

Sedge Hill was more desolate after Mary Holland 
had departed. Though Miss Holland knew it not, 
she had been the ruling agent of that house, for 
good or evil, for a longer period than that from 
which the opening of our story dates. A forlorn 
little womaai, set for ever under suspicion by an 
adverse fate beyond her power to resist, she was 
still to be missed when she had passed from the 
home into which Simon Culwick’s charity had 
installed her. 

She was missed at once. S]ic had remained the 
lady housekeeper in Mrs. Eastbell’s time as in 
Mr. Culwick’s; no one had interfered with her 
jurisdiction, until the dark days came again, sud¬ 
denly and swiftly, to this unlucky house. 

The servants knew that she was gone, although 
her boxes had not been carried from her room, and 
she had only spoken to Hartley of her going. This 
was one more change, sudden and unlooked-for— 
what would happen next at Sedge Hill ? 

The news reached Thomas EastbeU last of all in 
that house—when Wills had brought him his lunch 
into the picture-gallery after he had rung for it, not 
before. It was strange what a small amount of 
respect he had gained from the servants during 
his stay, and with what distrust he was regarded, 
considering the trouble he had taken to make him¬ 
self agreeable to the members of his grandmother’s- 
household. Still, in response to one or two ques¬ 
tions, the news was elicited from the man-servant 
that Miss Holland had left Sedge Hill for good. 

'“And a good job too,” said Thomas Eastbell 
frankly and inelegantly; “ what did the old gal 
want with her about the place ? It’s full enough 
now of people who’ve no business here, although 
they’re making themselves scarce by degrees. 
Where’s that Culwick ? ” 

“ The young master, sir ? ” 

“The young humbug 1—the young pauper !—the 
thundering big bounce! ” screamed Thomas East¬ 
bell with unnecessary violence; “you shut up about 
‘ the young master,’ or you’ll go next, if I have any¬ 
thing to do with this house-^which I may have— 
which I shall have, mind you—though everybody 
treats me bad here.” 

“ Indeed, sir ! ” said the servant quietly. 

Mr, Thomas Eastbell was not drunk—scarcely 
half-drunk—^but he was excited, and he had paid a 
fair amount of attention to a brandy-bottle, which 
was on the mantelpiece, in the course of the morn¬ 


ing. He was scarcely himself. He was not a bold 
man; all the cunning in' his nature—and a very 
fair stock of it he had—^had been invariably im¬ 
paired by a want of nerve at critical moments of 
his career, when a steady hand and a calm heart 
would have been worth a Jew's eye to him. He 
had been nervous since last night; he had been 
perplexed, and surprised, and alarmed then, and he 
had not got over it He was a man of no fore- 
fhought, the end of this plotting and counter-plot¬ 
ting he was unable to perceive, and in his embarrass¬ 
ment he had taken brandy, which had given him 
courage to act upon the advice of Captain Peterson, 
and stand his ground at Sedge Hill. Perhaps it 
was best, but it was decidedly uncomfortable. 
Peterson kept him very much in the dark, but 
beyond the darkness there was money to be made ; 
he could hear the melodious jingle of the coin now 
—unless his imagination was too strong for him, and 
it was simply the rattle of the hand-cuffs with which 
he had been familiar at odd periods of his career. 
Yes, he had been nervous, and it had required 
ardent spirits to support him. 

“ Where’s he gone now ? ” shouted Thomas East¬ 
bell at the servant; “ can’t you open your mouth a 
little wider, and answer my question ? Where’s he 
gone ? ” 

“ I think he has gone to Worcester again.” ■ 

“ I hope he will break his neck before he gets back 
—that’s all the harm I wish him,” muttered Tom. 

The servant was at the door, when Mr. East- 
bell’s voice was once more raised a note or two. 

“Here!—hi!—wait a rhinute, will you,” he 
screamed forth—“ where’s my grandmother? ” 

“ In her room.” 

“Is she coming down to-day?” 

“ I don’t know, sir.” 

“ Have they locked her up away from me—is that 
their game ? ” 

“ My mistress does not come down-stairs every 
day—sometimes she will remain in bed for months.” 

“ Because no one tries to rouse the poor lady— 
that’s it,” said Mr. Eastbell with a sudden quaver of 
emotion in his voice, as he sat down and shook his 
head over the mutton-chop which had been brought 
to him. 

The door of the picture-gallery was opened by 
the servant, who found himself once more checked 
in his movement to depart. 

“ Here!—hi!—what are you in such an infernal 
hurry about ? ” Eastbell cried. “ Take my love to the 
old—to Mrs. Eastbell—and say that I shall be glad 
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to see her as soon as she can make it convenient a fact which the man in the picture-gallery was 
for me to pay my respects, and that I have impor- probably dying to communicate, 
tant news for her—most important.” Thomas Eastbcll consumed his lunch with difiS- 

“ Yes, sir." culty. He had no appetite, but it was necessary to 

Wills withdrew, but outside the door he shook keep himself up, the captain had said, and all his 
his fist in the direction of the room he had quitted, life he had believed in Captain Peterson. He 
and then repaired to the servants’ hall without de- fell asleep after his meal, and over one more tumbler 



“glided into the chamber.” 


livering the message with which his mistress’s ' of brandy and water, which he had the discretion 
^andson had entrusted him. Presently he would 1 to mix weak—as the Fates only knew what might 
inform Hartley, who had had her instructions from j hinge upon the next few hours. He did not know— 
Miss Holland, and Sarah Eastbell, and Reuben no one could ever charge him with anything if he 
Culwick but there was plenty of time. If he knew I didn’t know anything, could they ? If he had never 
anything of Mrs. Eastbell, he was certain that the | moved from the house—if he had been at Sedge 
old htdy would receive no one after the fatigue of | Hill from first to last—who was there in all the 
yesterday’s dressing and undressing—and it was blessed world to say a word against him ? 
already well circulated in the house that the mis- Ho fell asleep asking himself these' questions, 
tress must not hear of Sarah Eastbell’s flitting, muttering them over to himself like a man de- 
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mented ; and when he woke up, they were the first 
words on his parched lips as he stared vacantly 
round, and fought hard to recollect where he was, 
and how long he had sat huddled in the arm-chair, 
an angular distortion in his comfortless slumber. 

It was night, and the huge room was full of 
darkness, which had crept upon Sedge Hill before 
its time, or he had slept long and late, and all in 
that unsettled house had forgotten his existence, 
were his first ideas when he began to remember 
that he was in the picture-gallery which Simon 
Culwick had built. What a heavy sleep his must 
have been, to be sure ! He had taken too much 
brandy after alj then—he had been a hideous fool 
when he should have been over-wise, and one fair 
opportunity which chance had given him had 
drifted by in his torpor. He cursed his stupidity as 
he sat there. He stood up, and tried to pierce 
through the darkness, and a sudden chill seized 
upon his veins, and turned him sick as he fancied 
that he might have woke up blind like his grand¬ 
mother 1 Why not ?—it was in the family—and all 
before him was awfully black and thick and im¬ 
penetrable. It was raining outside too—that ac¬ 
counted for the hissing in his ears which he had 
awakened with, and which he had thought was at 
his brain. It was coming down in earnest on the 
ground-glass roof, which he looked up at, fancying 
that he could see the panelled frames in relief 
against the denser blackness of the night. Yes, he 
could see them !—he was not blind, thank God ! 

He felt along the marble shelf for a box of wax 
vestas, and only succeeded in sending his favourite 
meerschaum—which he had expended nine months 
in colouring—with a crash into the fender, where it 
shivered into many pieces, and over the ruin of 
which he broke into fresh oaths. Finally he groped 
his way towards the door, keeping liis hand on the 
wall, or OH the varnished surfaces of the paintings 
with which the wall was hung. He had made up 
his mind ; he would seek Grandmother Eastbell, 
and tell her the truth, and more than the truth if 
it were requisite. He was being imposed upon. 
People of no • principle had taken .advantage of 
his slumbers, and were setting his nearest and 
dearest relation against him. Reuben Culwick was 
at the head of affairs, and poisoning the public 
mind. Even the servants had turned upon him, and 
brought him no dinner, and left him in the dark. 
He came to a full stop once more, and fell .against 
the pictures, scratching them with his trembling 
hands, in his alarm ; for the door behind him in the 
distance—the side door leading away from the 
corridor—had opened suddenly and sharply, and 
was shut again as he glanced towards a fitful 
gleam of light which narrowed and then passed 
away. In that fleeting moment he had seen 
enough to scare a stronger nerve than his—for 
a white figure had glided into the chamber, and , 


was advancing towards him, he was sure!' He 
had seen it in the dim light of the passage without, 
before the door was shut; he believed that even now 
the fitful shimmer of white drapery was faintly 
perceptible, a moving mystery in the gloom of the 
great room. He remained silent and trembling till 
the rustling of garments assured him that something 
was approaching him with noiseless steps, that re¬ 
minded him of the ghost in the Castle Spectre, 
he had seen once from the gallery of a theatre. 

He made a swift plunge for the door in his horror. 

It was his sister’s spirit, he was sure—she had 
been murdered by those from whose clutches he 
had made no effort to save her—and she had come 
for him ! His last hour had arrived, and it was all 
over with his dreams of glory. 

“Tom Eastbell,” said a sharp voice in his ears, 
“ are you here ? Why don’t you spc,ak to me } ” 

“ Grandmother,” he ejaculated, “ is it you then > ” 

“ Can’t you see?” 

“ It’s all dark—I’ve been asleep, and I couldn’t 
make out who it was. Oh,’ Lor'! how you’ve 
frightened me ! ” 

“Are you alone ?” 

“ Yes—I wish I wasn’t.” 

» “ Come here and sit down—we can talk best in 
the dark, and I want to talk to you.” 

“ I’d rather have a light, thank you,” said Tom, 
who still had his suspicions that all was not right. 
He found his way to the principal door, and opened 
it, letting in a stream of light from the corridor 
without. He looked back at his grandmother, who 
was standing by the chair which he had quitted, a 
strange phantom enough in her white night-dress, 
and with a counterpane wrapped round her toga- 
fashion, and trailing on the ground behind her. 
Her big frilled night-cap w.as .awry, her grey hair 
hung from it in mad disorder, and there was an 
awful expression on her face, which was not ple.t- 
sant to confront, even at that distance. 

“ What’s the matter ? ” said Tom irresolutely ; 
“ ain’t you well ? What have you come down-stairs 
for, such a sight as this ? ” 

“ 1 c.an’t rest. There’s something wrong, Tom. 
I’m unhappy.” 

“Why?” 

“ They’re all—you with the rest of ’em—keeping 
something from me. Where’s Sarah?—oh! where’s 
my Sally ?—tell me.” 

“ Wait a moment—I’ll tell you everything.’’ 

An idea had seized him at last. The opportunity 
which he thought that he had missed had come to 
him in this manner. There was no time to lose. 

CHAPTER THP EIGHTEENTH. 

MOKK SHADOW. ‘ 

On that particular day Mrs. Eastbell had not been 
rendered comfortable in her mind by the expedients 
with which it had been necessary to beguile her 
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from a truth that might have killed her- off-hand. 
Old age had awakened to more critical percep¬ 
tions at a moment when deceit meant life to her, 
and there had been, many questions hard to battle 
with and to baffle. Hartley had done her best, but 
her inventive faculty was speedily exhausted, and 
Mrs. Eastbcll remained terribly wakeful and inqui¬ 
sitive. There followed no sleep to relieve guard, 
and Hartley’s excuses for all things that were 
mysterious became lame and impotent, and at 
times incomprehensible. Mrs. Eastbell had not 
been in the habit of asking many questions—she 
had taken everything for granted, and had had 
f.iith in the honest service of those by whom she 
w.as surrounded ; but with the signing of her will 
had followed much perplexity, and, to all outward 
seeming, a complete desertion of her. 

.She left off cross-examining Hartley from sheer 
weariness at last. Her granddaughter was walking 
with Mr. Culwick—she was asleep—she was writing 
letters—she was everywhere but at the side of the 
old woman who asked for her. Was it possible 
that, having signed everything away, the mistress 
of Sedge Hill was to be deserted ? or had some¬ 
thing happened which these servants were endea¬ 
vouring to conceal, trusting to her blindness and her 
time-benumbed faculties ? Some hours after lun¬ 
cheon she became suddenly very silent, and Hart¬ 
ley after a while stepped in, stood by Iver bedside, 
listened to her breathing, and even said “Mistress,” 
in a low tone. 

“Asleep.” Mrs. F.astbell heard Hartley say in a 
whisper to a second person in the room ; “ she will 
sleep now for hours, 1 hope. Still watch her till 1 
return, Jane.” 

Jane, an under-housemaid, promised faithfully to 
perform this task, and Hartley went down-stairs, 
glad of a respite from long hours of watchfulness. 
■She had not intended to stay away more than half 
an hour, but it had been a long and anxious time 
with her, and she w'as tired out. She curled her¬ 
self upon a couch in the housekeeper’s room, an8 
went to sleep immediately; and the girl she had left 
in trust, after half an hour’s duty, stole away to talk 
to the under-gardener, to whom she was solemnly 
cng.aged to be married next spring. 

Mrs. Eastbell beard her creep out of the room, 
after listening to her breathing, as Hartley had 
done; and as the soft footfalls of the careless 
attendant died away along the landing-place, the 
old lady sat up in bed, alert and eager. New 
strength seemed to have come to her in that hour of 
her suspense ; she had'brooded upon the silence in 
the house, and the hidden motives for it, upon 
Mary Holland’s words before departure, and the 
evasions of Hartley W'hen she had become too 
curioust and the suspicion was very close to 
the old woman that something had occurred which 
everybody was hiding from her. They were over¬ 


wise, she thought—they had not calculated on 
her ability to seek information for herself; she 
was not so childish and helpless as they would 
have her believe. If she did not act for herself, 
presently they would tell the world, perhaps her, 
that she was in her dotage. 

The blind wonian struggled from her bed with¬ 
out assistance, put her feet into slippers, wrapped 
the counterpane round her shawl-fashion, and 
crossed it once again upon her chest. She was too 
weak to dress, and so they thought to keep her 
there a prisoner, but they were very much mistaken ! 
She presented an unearthly appearance in that 
guise, but she was not going to study appearances, 
now that there was a mystery to be cleared up. If 
they would not bring the news to her—bad or good 
news, Heaven knew, but she believed that it was bad 
— she would seek the news for herself. She walked 
feebly at first, but gathered strength as she proceeded. 
Accustomed to the house, and sensitive of touch, 
there was no difficulty in finding her way to the 
door, and in proceeding down-stairs to the hall, and 
across it to the drawing-room, the door of which 
she opened, and passed in. All was silent, all was 
desolation. There was no exclamation of surprise 
at her appearance, no response to her call of “ Reu¬ 
ben ! ”—to her wilder cry of “ Sarah 1 ” She w;is 
alone in the house, she was sure now. Even the 
servants were away. She had encountered no one 
in her progress, and the only sound in the establish¬ 
ment was the rustle of the heavy counterpane, as it 
trailed behind her on the carpet. 

What could it mean? She was alarmed now 
at the desertion of her, and reached her thin hand 
towards the bell by the mantelpiece, pausing before 
she touched it, as she remembered that the picture- 
gallery was a favourite room of Sarah’s, before 
Thomas Eastbell and his friend had taken posses¬ 
sion of it for themselves. She should find her 
grandson there, unless he had run away with the 
rest of them. Perhaps she should find them all 
there. She went slowly from the room, crossed the 
corridor, and went steadily by the longest .route to 
the picture-gallery, as it gave her time to think, and 
to prepare for the worst, if the worst had come to 
her in her latter days like this. She reached the 
little side door, through which Mary Holland had 
passed when Reuben Culwick had c.alled to see his 
father, at an early period of this history, and 
here she paused again, afraid of the truth at the 
eleventh hour—if the truth were on the other side 
of the panels —until her old spirit reasserted itself, 
and she entered the room, frightening her grandson 
almost to death, as we have already seen. 

The alarm of Thomas Eastbell recovered from, 
and the oil lamp on the table lighted by his hand, 
grandmother and grandson sat facing each other 
by the fireplace, where the fire had long since died 
out. It was a weird picture even then, thohgh the 
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supernatural had been dismissed from Tom’s mind 
and the reality was only before him. He did not 
like the look of his grandmother, huddled in the 
easy chair which he had quitted, with the counter¬ 
pane drawn to her chin, and her strongly marked 
face above it—a counteniince which might have 
been chiselled out of yellow marble, so grim and 
deeply lined was it A dead old woman,' galvanised 
into a mocking semblance of life, and propped up 
in the easy chair, would have looked like unto her. 

“ Now then—tell me all, Tom,” said Mrs. Eastbell 
at last; “ if anything has happened, I can bear it” 

“ Well, something has happened, grandmother,” 
answered Thomas Eastbell with a wrench. 

“ What is it ? I’m strong—I’m full of life—can’t 
you see?” 

‘‘ I’m afraid of distressing you too much,” said Tom 
with great solicitude ; “ you’re shaking like a jelly.’’ 

“ It’s only the cold. You’ve let the fire out, 
haven’t you ? " 

“ Yes; I’ve been in too much grief to think 
about a fire,” he said with a forced groan. 

“ Grief almut what ?” asked the old woman, lean¬ 
ing forward so suddenly and eagerly that Tom drew 
back, half afraid of her again. 

“ You’re sure that you can keep calm ?’’ 

"Tom, I have been all my life the patientest of 
women—ask ’em at the almshouses—ask anybody, 
and they’ll tell you.” 

“Yes—I know—but-” 

“ You’ve a feeling heart, Tom—I’ve always heard 
so—and you will not keep me in suspense,” she urged. 

“ No,” replied Tom ; “ I am breaking it to you b) 
degrees.” 

“ Breaking what ?” gasped forth Mrs. Eastbell. 

“The truth. I always sticks to llie plain truth, 
as best and fairest to us all.” 

“Ay, that’s right, Tom, surely,” said the old 
woman ; “ and the truth is that-” 

She paused, and Tom came out with the truth 
forthwith. 

“ That Sally’s run away.” 

“Eh—what?” shrieked Mrs. Ea.stbell; “run 
away—from ME ?” 

“Yes—that’s it—wish I may die!” asseverated 
Tom, becoming bolder in his statement as his grand¬ 
mother put implicit faith in every word he uttered. 

“ Run awayWdr ever, do you mean ?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Eastbell in her highest key. 

“ Yes, for ever.” 

“ Ah ! don’t say any more,” said the old woman 
piteously; “ I’ll try and die now, Tom. 1 don’t 
want to live an hour longer.” ^ 

She raised the heavy bed-covering before her 
blind face, and hid it from him, and Tom was 
alarmed at the wail which followed her last words. 

“ There, don’t try and do anything of that sort,” 
he cried. “ Pull yourself together, grandmother; 
don’t give up,” 
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“ I was always so fond of Sally, Tom.” 

“Yes-^so was I,” he exclaimed; “but if she 
don’t deserve our love, what’s the odds ? I’ve 
been cut up all day, but I’m getting more com¬ 
posed like. Don’t die—that’s what she wants— 
what she expects, p’raps—can’t you see it all?" 

The hands that were muffled in the counterpane 
were brought down with their covering from the 
face, which seemed harder and sterner now, and 
looked so like her brother Simon’s, that any one 
acquainted with the late owner might have thought 
that he had come back in the flesh. 

“Ah, yes—I’m beginning to find out what a 
wicked and ungrateful world it is, Tom,” she said. 

“ That’s right. Cheer up, and look about you." 

“ She and that Reuben planned this, then ? 
They have gone away together, ain’t they ?—gone 
without a word! ” 

Thomas Eastbell hesitated in his reply. He 
would have been extremely glad to offer that as a 
solution to the mystery, and turn the tables against 
Reuben Culwick and his sister, but Reuben might 
come back at any moment and defeat his machina¬ 
tions. 

“No, they ain’t gone,” he replied ; “it’s Sally 
and the captain.” 

“What!” and Mrs, Eastbell’s high note rang 
out again with startling shrillness, and vibrated 
through the room. 

“Yes—Sally and the captain—both together- 
wish I may die 1” he said again with great solemnity. 

“ How’s that ? Go on,” asked Mrs. Eastbell; 
“ I’m calm enough now. Tm iron—stone—hada- 
mant, Tom.” 

“ 1 didn’t know that the captain and Sally knew 
much of each other, though they used to meet at 
my house two years ago, when 1 took Sally for 
a noliday, if you remember.” 

“ I remember. Go on.” 

“ The captain deceived me too. I wasn’t pre¬ 
pared for it, grandmother ; 1—1—I wasn’t indeed.” 

• “ Are you pretending to cry ?” asked M rs. Eastbell. 

“ I am struggling with emotion. 1 can’t help it.” 

“ You can help being a fool. What was such a 
cow,ard and sneak to you, that you should cry?” 

“ Ah I—then there’s Sally too,” said Tom. 

«Ycs—yes-but go on. I am past fretting for 
Sally now, and she was more to me than to you. 
Wasn’t she ?” said the old woman passionately. 

“ Yes,” he answered. 

“ Then bear it as I bear it.” 

“ Certainly, grandmother,” he answered with 
alacrity; “why shouldn’t I,' as you say? Well, 
they planned to go away. Sally was to get you to 
make a will in her favour, but to pretend to be 
fond of Reuben Culwick all the while, and then 
she was to steal off, and the captain was do get 
away in the morning—as he did, leaving a line or 
two to me, which I found on the table in my room.” 
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“ Read 'em,” was the laconic suggestion. 

“ They’re up-stairs, but I can fetch ’em.’V. 

■ “ Never mind; what does it matter, if my Sally’s 
gone away ? Ah! what does anything matter 
now ?” 

There was a long silence, until Tom muttered— 

“ It matters a great deal to me and my prospects 
—that’s all.” 

“ Yes—yes ; but I shan’t forget you. Why, I 
can make another will at once, if you will help me.” 

” I’m not a good hand at writing, but I don’t 
mind trying.” said her willing grandson. 

“ Yes—yes ; but there’s Reuben too. He has 
been served terrible bad. Where is he?” 

“ He’s looking for her.” 

“What for?” 

“ He don’t know yet of the captain’s letter to me. 
He hasn’t been home all day. Ho thinks some¬ 
thing’s happened to Sally.” 

“ Poor fellow!” 

“Poor fellow!—cus him!” added Tom Easlbell 
soUo voce. 

“ I’ll wait till he comes back, Tom. He writes a 
will like any lawyer.” 

“ He said—he left word—that he wasn’t sure of 
coming back at all.” 

“ If he doesn’t come back to me-” began Mrs. 

Eastbell; then she paused, and looked more like 
her brother than ever. 

“ If you could let me write out a few lines. I 
have got a form here—handy too, and that’s singler, 
isn’t it?” 

“ Very.” 

“ Very singler, as I say too—a merciful dispensa¬ 
tion like; why not a few lines now, if you’ve left 
everything to Sally ?” 

“ As I did last night,” said Mrs. Easlbell. 

“ Yes—I thought so. And I’m thrown upon her 
mercy—huttcrly, o’ ’eaven !—if anything should 
happen to you before we were prepared for it.” 

“ I have an idea that I shall live many years, Tom.” 

“ Gord bless you—I hope so.” 

“ Many years of misery and blind loneliness like 
this 1 ” 

“ Gord bless you again—I hope so—I mean. I’ll 
never leave you.” 

“Never, Tom?” 

“ I wish I may die if I do,” he said, clinching 
his promise with his old familiar protestation. 

“ Very well. Write me out a line or two, and 
then call in witnesses as Reuben did. Half to 
Reuben Culwick—nothing to that ungrateful girl, 
to begin with—and half to yourself; you musn’t 
forget yourself, Tom.” 

“ Thankee, I won’t.” 

“ You have been always true to me, they say. 
Even Sally owned that.” 

“She couldn’t help doing it,” said Tom, ap¬ 
proaching the table—" and the pictures ?” 


“ What about the pictures ?” 

“ They’re not worth much ; but I may as well 
have ’em, and keep ’em in the family.” 

“ r don’t care what becomes of them,” said Mrs. 
Eastbell wearily. 

“ All right,” responded her grandson. 

“To-morrow I dare say I shall make another 
will. This is only to prepare—to make sure that 
that undootiful gal don’t get rich by ray death— 
which isn’t going to happen yet, Tom.” 

“ I should say not.” 

He took a printed form from his pocket, and 
began writing in great haste, blotting and smearing 
as he went, being clumsy with his pen, and un¬ 
steady of hand that day. He and the captain, 
prepared for business, had brought down a form 
of will, praying for a chance like this, and, lo, 
it had come in an hour of depression and in¬ 
certitude. It didn’t look a nice will; but it 
would stand its ground, he hoped, being a natural 
sort of testament in its way, and leaving all things 
fair and square. He knew nothing of the law, or 
of will-making; but this was worth the attempt; 
and if he had made less blots and spelt a little 
better, the document would have been a trifle more 
respectable. But his grandmother was alone in 
the house, and there was no one else whom "She 
could trust. He wished his heart did not beat so 
fast—that he could take things coolly like Ted 
Peterson ; but it w'as not in him. He wished 
too that the words would arrange themselves 
properly ; but they would not, though the law- 
stationer had helped him all that he could. He 
was hot, and great drops of perspiration rolled 
from his forehead to the paper. He was fceset by 
the fear also of a sudden knocking and ringing at 
the outer door, and of all this fading from his grasp 
by Reuben Culwick’s interference. He would 
maintain his story ; but would his grandmother 
believe him after the nephew had spoken out ? If 
he could only finish—if- 

“ Ha ! what is it?” 

The old woman was standing by his side, with 
two cold hands pressing heavily upon his shoulder, 
and—great He.avcn !—the grey eyes were unsealed 
and staring at him! 

“ Don’t—go on—with it,” she whispered. “ Sally 
wouldn’t—wouldn’t—go away—for good.” 

“ I tell you- 

“ I tell you that—you—lie !” 

She turned, as if to totter feebly to her chair 
again, and he sprang up with a shout of horror as 
she fell back heavily. 

“ Grandmother I” he cried. 

“ Tell my—dear Sally—that I—” 

It was aU over, and tragedy took a deeper shade 
unto itself from that hour. Grandmother Eastbell 
was dead ! 
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POVERTY PASTUkES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “EPISODES IN AN OBSCURE LIFE." 
“THE WUSS 'ALF OF A PAIR O’ SCISSORS." 


" ever, as he slowly cleaves the 

air,” writes Herr Teufelsdrockh 
of the old-clothesman, “sounds 
forth his deep fateful* note, as if 
through a trumpet he were pro- 
claiming, ‘ Ghosts of life, come 
to judgment!’ ’’ 1 used to be 
reminded of that description 
by the gloomy “Anyhuniber- 
rollers to mend?” of an old 
hSb W ^ occasionally came across 

^ some months back; or rather 

^ r \ T his cry was more like the 
“ Bring out your dead! ” of the Great Plague 
time. 

The poor old fellow had really the most despair¬ 
ingly dreary voice I ever heard. On week-days he 
went about with his old wife mending umbrellas and 
recaning chairs. On Sunday afternoons, during the 
season, 1 have heard him croaking, in lonely lugu¬ 
briousness, “ Straw-er-ber-ries ! fine straw-er-ber- 
ries ! Hautboys ! Pine straw-er-ber-ries ! ” I 
wonder that his dismal drawl did not scare off 
customers. I know it always gave me the fancy 
that his fruit must have fattened upon graves, and 
would taste like weeping clay-clods rather than the 
summer dainty. There was an utter incongruity 
between my poor old umbrella-mender and his 
blushing, sweet-juiced, summer Sunday wares. 
The dull medlar would have been in far better 
keeping. 

Both he and his wife were “ miserably poor ”— 
a lean, pale couple, whose life seemed as thin, 
washed-out, and dingy as their clothes. The only 
thing bright about them was the mutual love which 
had lived on through long years of common care 
and want—of the sordid kind, which is too apt 
to make the linked sufferers snappishly selfish, | 
instead of knitting their hearts more closely to¬ 
gether. It was pretty to see the way in which they 
literally bore one another’s burdens ; and each 
strove to secure for the other the least draughty 
place, when they sat out on the pavement in the 
cold winds, plying their craft. The last time I 
saw llie old man was on a Bank Holiday. 


Two constables, who had just been sent for to 
aid in conveying her to the station-house, came 
down the hill, snarling at one another like coupled 
hounds, and closely followed by a kite-tail of man¬ 
nikins in billycock hats, intensely enjoying their 
wrangle. 

The London policeman is always least amiable 
on a public holiday, and no wonder. It may 
be sport to others, but it means extra bother to 
him. 

No more force than was necessary was used 
in lifting the old woman from the ground ; but, 
of* course, the on-looking crowd yah-yahed and 
shouted “Shame!” One of the most energetic 
shouters was my normally depressed old umbrella- 
mender. When he had relieved his feelings he 
once more shut himself up, so to speak, and 
trudged on as if there were no object left him in 
the world—as if it did not matter whether he 
turned to the right or to the left, wciu on, turned 
back, or stood stock-still. Out of curiosity 1 fol¬ 
lowed him. 

Death and Disease keep no banlc or any other 
holidays ; their work is never done. Through the 
crowd of merry-makers a hearse and a string of 
mourning coaches slowly threaded their way, the 
white and black of the attendants’ trappings show¬ 
ing that some child or young person was being 
borne upon this general holiday to enduring 
rest (why do we dress up men like magpies 
to e.xpress our grief in such a case ?). And 
two depressed paupers were plodding along with 
one of those inexpressibly depressing hand-ambu¬ 
lances—wheeled coffins, whose every creak says, 
“Memento mori, and be quick about it ”—in which 
poor people arc carried to small-pox and fever 
hospitals. 

Walking like something galvanised, the old man 
dragged his legs on into the City, thronged with 
Londoners hurrying to railway stations, and with 
country folk come up to see the sights of “ the 
great metropolis”—^joskins no longer distinguish¬ 
able as formerly by rusticity of attire and gullibility 
of temperament, but by caricature of fashionable 
costume, and an obstinate determination not to 


Holiday-makers were flocking out of the City, 
on foot, on horseback, on velocipedes, and in 
vehicles of all kinds. Almost ail were in what the 
Scotch call a “raised” state from animal or alco¬ 
holic spirits. One old dame had succumbed very 
early in the day to an excess of the latter, and sat on 
the ground at a corner, smiling with blank bland¬ 
ness at a crowd of grinning small boys, ever and 
anon dispersed. 


believe anything told them by a cockney. Tob.ac- 
conists’, confectioners’, American drink shops, 
public-houses, proffering iced claret-cup, brandy 
and seltier, brandy and soda, lemomide and sherry, 
and so on, were open; street-sellers hawked little 
sheaves of lavender in blossom, withering roses 
pillowed on faded moss, riding-switches, uiflbrcllas 
(some, perhaps, of the old man’s mending), “ penny 
guards for sovereign hats,” plums, pineapples. 
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cocoa-nuts, panoramic views, cigar-lights; and littje 
boys and girls, outside the main thoroughfares, 
persistently stuck to passers-by, holding out oyster- 
shells in.their grubby paws, and whining, “ Please 
to remember the grotter—on’y once a jpar, sir.” 
They did not appeal 'to the old umbrella-mender. 
On he drifted, with eyes which had no speculation 
in them, through the holiday traffic, which gave the 
City streets a very different aspect from the look 
they wear either on Sunday or on an ordinary 
week-day. A wagon, high-piled with wool-bales, 
a dray grinding past with jangling iron rods, were 
objects that attracted attention. 

A good many people seemed to have selected the 
day for their family flitting to the seaside. Cabs 
swayed beneath pyramids of luggage, and the old 
man was nearly run over by a private omnibus, 
crammed inside with olive-branches and nurse¬ 
maids, and crowned with boxes, a bassinette, and 
a perambulator. He was tossed like a chip on the 
flood of life that poured past the metal-shuttered 
insurance offices and banks in Moorgate Street and 
Princes Street, and Mammon’s sealed sepulchre, 
the silent Bank. The clock of St Margaret’s pro- 
tnided over what was almost a solitude, and the 
old man turned into Lothbury—I suppose, to be 
out of the bustle. When he stopped for a minute 
at the mouth of hushed Tokenhouse Yard, I could 
have fancied him one of Defoe’s people flitting 
about, half-demented through scare, m the plague- 
stneken city. Throgmorton Street was noiseless 
as a dry water-course. A footfall could be heard 
in Bartholomew Lane, and Capel Court was like 
a catacomb. A few telegraph boys hopping about 
like sparrows, and a little girl knocking half-hope- 
lessly at the door of a shuttered shop, were the only 
persons besides the old man and myself in Thread- 
needle Street, and asphalted Broad Street slanted 
off like a lonely frozen river. No medalled, bushy- 
bearded commissionaires with empty sleeves stood 
waiting on the Exchange flags. Good Mr. Pea¬ 
body, left all to himself, did not appear to relish his 
sciiei aternunique sedebit post—looked as if he 
would like to put on a h.at, and get up and seek 
some company. Her Majesty, seen through the 
bars of the Exchange gates, seemed to be presiding 
over -a muster of voiceless, invisible ghost-mer¬ 
chants. If the Exchange had been open, it would 
have been just the place for my poor old man to 
spend his Bank Holiday in, in company with the 
seedy, s.ad, weary people who mope upon the scats 
of the‘arcades for hours, silent and inscrutable. 
On he mooned through the w.arrcn of courts and 
.alleys which lie between Cornhill and Lombard 
Street. He might have murdered me there, or 1 
him, in broad daylight, without witnesses. 

An did gentleman, posting letters at the Lombard 
Street office, started when he heard our footsteps— 

lake a guUty tbiug surprised.** 
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There was life again in Kin^ William Street; the 
Monument cage was black with visitors—huddled 
and restless as caged rats; musty and mouldy 
tramps, looking quite contented with their misery, 
snuggled and snored as usual in the recesses on 
London Bridge; trains thundered across the rail-, 
way bridges ; but the river had a strangely restful 
look, and leaning his arms on the parapet, the old 
man stopped to rest. Some of the steamers along¬ 
side the wharfs were gently smoking, like simmer¬ 
ing kettles, but there was no hubbub on deck or 
quay. On one lonely wharf I saw a little girl, in 
yellow seaside costume, trundling about a sack- 
barrow. Crowded river-steamers, flying the red 
ensign, churned their way past a little fleet of 
deserted straw-barges, but no black lighters lum¬ 
bered sideways up-stream, like-wounded whales. 

The old man went down the steps into Lower 
Thames Street, perennially perfumed with a stale 
fishy and fruity odour. Here a little waterside 
work was still going on. Out of a dark alley a line 
of porters, with diamond-branded oblong deal boxes 
on their backs, trotted across the road into Botolph 
Lane, whence descended a return gang of porters 
who had discharged their loads: looking, with 
their knots still on their flushed brows, like clowns 
weary of grinning through horse-collars. In moist 
Billingsgate, though the fish-shops were closed, a 
few stall-sellers were vaunting the excellence of 
their shrimps, but costermongers snored tranquilly 
in their barrows outside, and the smeared Coal Ex¬ 
change opposite—which surely ought to have been 
built of Galway marble rather than white stone— 
looked as if it might have had any number of the 
newspapers’ “ torpid toads ” shut up in it for gene¬ 
rations. The greasily dingy swing-doors of the 
Custom House, with their “ in ” and “ out ” friction- 
polished brasses, were openable, but no swingers 
seemed to be going out or in. A sergeant in the 
Guards went by, escorting his little girl, in her clean 
summer Sunday best, to see, with other holiday¬ 
makers, the wonders of the fortress of which, no 
doubt, the little maid believed him to be the chief 
guardian. It was pleasant to see how proudly she 
hung upon his hand, how proudly he looked down 
on her, and how heartily the fatherly smiling com¬ 
rades, with whom he stopped to talk, spoke to 
both. 

It never rains but it pours. Just afterwards the 
drearily lonely old man, wandering like a cloud, 
passed another proud militar>- sire—an artilleryman 
in uniform, carrying his baby in its christening cloak; 
the old women he met grinning grandmotherly appro¬ 
val. “ He’s proud to do it,” said one beaming old 
lady. “ But just sec what a touzlin’ the dear man is 
a-givin’ the pore little dear,” cried another. On went 
the old umbrella-mender, heeding notliing, past the 
closing great gates of a dock and railway depot; a 
squat dingy tenement, by bill announcing that it 
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“ wanted hands for poor work! ’’—with sewing-ma¬ 
chines within click-clicking in dreary incessancy; 
sugar-works, exhaling a nauseous, warm, half- 
treacly, half-sanguineous scent; and a cork manu¬ 
factory, with a man, sulky at having to work on 
Bank Holiday, perfunctorily handling a heap of the 
clean-furrowed bark piled on the pavement in front 

I could see by this time that the old man’s wan¬ 
derings were aimless. He spoke to nobody, took 
notice of nothing. Still, as I had begun to follow 
him, I thought I, might as well continue to watch 
the strange way in which he kept Bank Holiday. 
Munching a crust which he took out of his trouser- 
pocket, he crossed the road in Whitechapel and 
turned into Petticoat Lane. There he did glance 
covetously once or twice at the big yellow cucum¬ 
bers in trays, and the little pickled cucumbers in 
tubs, at the greasy tarts, and the strata of flat-fish 
which an Oriental-faced, oleaginous fat cook in his 
shirt-sleeves was frying in his windowless hutch of 
a shop. Two barefooted little fellows were running a 
race in the generally crowded lane; another little 
boy was flying a kite. By Artillery Lane the old 
man mooned on into Bishopsgate Street, and then 
mooned out of it again into Houndsditch, which had 
an even more Sabbatic look than it wears on 
Saturday. Both Jew and Gentile shops were closed. 

Although I have said that there was no method 
in the old man’s wanderings, he seemed to turn 
by preference into quiet places. In Houndsditch 
there were only a few “ o’ do’ ” men and women 
dribbling into Phil’s Buildings, and a deliquescent 
man trundling towards them a truck laden with 
bagfuls of fusty garments, on which was perched, 
like an organ-grinder’s monkey, his black-haired, 
Wack-eyed, white-toothed, lemon-skinned, merrily 
grinning little son. In one of the narrow streets 
near Duke’s Place, a wagon, with a name chalked 
instead of painted upon it, was being eased of its 
high-piled load of cocoa-nuts by two surly youths, 
who pelted the old man with husk as he passed 
the loft into which the nuts were being pitched like 
bricks. He did not take the slightest notice, but 
trudged on into Mark Lane, where it was easy to 
fancy that one heard mice nibbling the spilt grain 
in thi closed Com Market. Thence he doubled into 
Leadenhall Market, a silent solitude of alley after 
alley of close-shuttered stalls, save when a mob of 
hobby-de-hoy roughs rushed in for unchecked 
horse-play, and woke the echoes with their hideous 
yells. 

Crossing the City he struck into London Wall. 
Its tall warehouses were all flushed. The hooks 
and balls of their crane-chains dangled otiosely 
in the air. Masonry can mesmerise, and a feeling 
of incipient coma came over me as I halted be¬ 
hind the old man in the front of Sion College. 
That dim-red old building, with its built-up 
windows, seemed sound asleep. Upon the other 


side of the road was the sunnily silent old grave¬ 
yard, with its seventeenth century tablets and its 
hoary fragment of Roman Wall. The blazing 
geraniums in the modern flower-beds, which have 
taken the place of the old graves, seemed the only 
things awake. I began to feel as dreamy as the 
old man, as I followed him through the streets and 
lanes which lie between London Wall and Cheap- 
side, passing only a constable doing his beat by 
standing stiff as an obelisk at the intersection of 
four empty thoroughfares, and a maid-servant with 
a perambulator and three children leisurely strolling 
along the middle of Wood Street. 

There were sight-scers in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
but many-posted Paternoster Row, like Tokenhouse 
Yard, was silent .and shut up as if in plague time. 
Whimsically heightening the resemblance, an upper 
’window suddenly opened, a man in a white apron 
looked out, and a street-seller pitched him up a 
papered pint of shrimps. At a corner a little far¬ 
ther on sat a fruit-seller, nodding over his basket. 
Nobody seemed to be passing, or likely to pass 
him. I could not help thinking of the reduced 
gentlewoman, turned muffin-seller, who whispered, 
“ I hope nobody hears me,” after each tinkle of her 
belL Round about Paternoster Row there are old- 
fashioned public-houses that seem to have run 
into corners to hide. They had shut up—quite 
early in the afternoon—when the old man slunk 
round to them, looking as if he would have liked 
half a pint of beer, if he could have got it where 
there was no other customer. 

Through the raw-beefy Smithfield mart for raw 
beef, with its gilt-banded and buttoned beadle, 
wjindering like a gay ghost between avenues of 
tenantless stalls—through Lincoln’s Inn, w’here a 
knot of flushed barristers chatted with lay friends 
in the cloisters, jerking up their black gowns, and 
disclosing their grey nether garments as if they 
were still me-ludding— and the Temple, apparently 
given up to two very diminutive clerkkins splash¬ 
ing one another in Pump Court, the old man 
trudged on to the College of Arms, looking out, 
like the old churches which the new street has 
exposed to the sunlight, as uncomfortably as a 
blinking owl on the new buildings, and hummocky 
wastes of dingy building ground and hoardings 
round about. I had grown tired of following him 
by that time, but before I left him I spoke to' 
him. 

This was the explanation he gave me of his wan¬ 
derings:— 

“ Why, ycr see, my old 'ooman is gone. Dead 
and buried she’ve been this three weeks. And so 
I thought I’d take ’oliday to-day as there worn’t 
nought to be done in my line. I cmildiflt bide still 
at ’ome wi’out my pore ole missis. Fm lost like 
now I’ve lost she. 1 fare jest as if I was the wuss 
’alf of a pair o’ scissors.” 
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IN THE TWILIGHT. 



“that bmpty cradle! 


PENNY for your thoughts, Malvine ; 
Where are they drifting now? 
j ],ave watched for half an hour past 
Voi.. vni.—N hw Series. 


A pucker on your brow, 

And a queer little clip of the under lip. 
Which I wholly disallow. 


223 
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Come close and make confession, sweet j 
I’ll shrive you, never fear ; 

But fold those slim white hands in mine. 

And bring your footstool near. 

Oh! bother your dress! I think you might 
press 

Nearer—so—now, let us hear. 

“ You wish we had not run away! ” 

But when your folks said No, 

And would not allow you to come to me. 

What could you do but go ? 

And, if I am right, on that runaway night 
You thought the train too slow. 

You trembled like an aspen leaf— 

Oh ! “with the cold alone.?” 

Your lips at least were warm, my dear— 

I tried them with my own ; . 

For I thought they looked pale by the altar rail. 
Whence two departed one. 


“That empty cradle !” All, Malvine! 

The little soul within 
Is spared, perhaps, from many a care. 

And unrepented sin; 

And the Father, who its future knew, 

Has gathered his infant in. 

No storms but clear the air, Malvine, 

No waves but wear the stone ; 

The storm that swept our nursery bare. 

But made you more my own ; 

For the childless wife has each day of her life 
Husband and love in one. 

Grief did but do her perfect work ; 

God's stmbc.ams washed by rain 
Shine ever with a purer light, 

A radiance reft of stain ; 

And the eyes, Malvine, that have pierced the 
screen. 

Arc the tear-washed eyes of pain. 

Theo. Gift. 


THE COLLEGF.-LIFE OF MAITRE NABLOT. 

BY Er.CKMANN-CItATRIAN. 


CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 

That solitary cry, in the grc.at court-yard, where 
tlie midsummer heat glowed even in the depth of 
the dark shades, that prolonged, dismal, monotonous 
cry used at length to send us to sleep. All my un¬ 
happy school-fellows and myself, leaning over the 
long table, stared at each other with dim, dull eyes 
and drooping lids, trying all we could to resi.st 
the sleepy influence of the hum. And whilst one 
was repeating his page of vocabularies or word- 
lists, and Monsieur Gradus, with his legs crossed, 
was wearily yawning under cover of his hands, or 
wiping liis spectacles, dreaming about some soiree 
in town, or some jolly picnic, without thinking any 
more of the vocabujary than of the Great Mogul, 
we poor lads, weighed down by that melancholy cry, 
“ Kai—i—Kai—"i,” which arose as regularly as the 
dull tick of a kitchen clock, we could just know that 
our heads were drop—drop—dropping down gently, 
gently—till at last the tip of the nose touched the 
desk; then we were happy—oh, so comfortable 
and so happy! We slept soundly—but not for 
long! 

In a very few minutes the sharp angry voice of 
Monsieur Gradus, more terrible than the voice 
of doom, awoke us from our liappy unconscious¬ 
ness ' 

“Monsieur Schefider—Monsieur Nablot—write 
out the verb dormir ten times. Stand up—^repeat 
your lesson.” 

And we rose, and began to repeat as we had often 
done before : “Agricola, farmer; asinus, ass,” etc. 


All those lists of words, I have them still before 
me, with their blots of ink and stains of grease. 
They were never of much use to me, but at that 
time they worried me fearfully. 

And I recollect that the following year I had to 
begin the same story over again under another 
professor I It is awful to think of killing time for 
schoolboys in that ridiculous fashion, and filling 
them with a life-long disgust for what ought to 
have been a pleasure to le.trn. How many useful 
things we might have been taught, instead of those 
unmeaning strings of unconnected words ! What 
sound principles might have been instilled into 
our minds, leading us on to a rational appre¬ 
ciation of the spirit of languages both living and 
dcadd 

All that wc went through scarcely seemed to be 
serious work. It v/as old-fashioned routine. It 
was a farce ! They declared they were strengthen¬ 
ing our memories; but memory has something 
else to do besides loading itself with such lumber 
as long strings of words, dry conjugations, and 
abstract rules. It is not rules that make language, 
any more than rhetoric eloquence, or school phi¬ 
losophy common sense. Words are merely words, 
and cannot take the place of .anything else—ideas 
least of all. 

But let us proceed, and we will resume this dis¬ 
cussion by-and-by. 

What with all those words and words, thoso rules 
and rules, and all those exercises for improving the 
memory, we should have fallen into a state of 
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downright stupidity, but for the Thursday and 
Sunday walks in the very pretty neighbourhood of 
Saarstadt. 

How delightful it was to breathe the fresh air' 

We used to walk to the saw-mills, or to the 
Bonne Fontaine, shaded by the leafy beech and 
fir-trees. We used to stay at the first village we 
came to ; and then all the boys who had rich con¬ 
nections, les fils de bonne famille, whose pockets 
had some lining to them, used to order whipped 
cream, strawberries, fresh butter, honey, bacon 
omelettes. 

They were not allowed wine, lest these young 
gentlemen should take more than they could con¬ 
veniently carry, the blame of which would as¬ 
suredly have fallen upon the unlucky master in 
charge. Therefore they were limited in that re¬ 
spect to beer. 

My friend Gobcrlot and I never having a sou in 
our pockets, we used to roam a great deal further, 
right into the depths of the woods, running like 
squirrels along the shady by-paths, and climbing 
the tallest forest trees, at*the risk of our necks. 
And when we had reached the very top, and could 
see nothing above us but the immense exp.ansc of 
heaven, and nothing below us but the v.ast ocean 
of the masses of foliage, then, hearing no sound to 
disturb the profound silence, we would again begin 
our discussions upon religion as it was taught us, 
and upon the injustice and the follies of the pro¬ 
fessors—^much delighted at being out of the sight and 
he.aring of Monsieur Gradus, Monsieur Wolframm, 
and Canard, and Monsieur Rufin—glad at being far 
away from the smoke-stained schoolroom, and as 
happy as the birds of the air. 

This happiness lasted until the rest, having 
finished stuffing themselves, collected themselves 
in a body at the skirts of the wood, .and shouted 
all together, “ Hd 1 hohd !” till the cries, penetrating 
and echoing up the heights, at length reached us. 

At this call, with one last fond look at the 
setting sun, we descended our lofty watch-tower, 
and slowly gained the village, very sorry that we 
had not been able to stay balancing ourselves on 
our, tree-top till the stars were out. 

As soon as we were in sight, all the fellows 
shouted," Here they come 1 Here are the deserters! ” 
And the master immediately put us under arrest, 
for having separated from the main body and 
delayed the return home. 

But what did we care ? 

Had we not had the unspeakable enjoyment of a 
free run through the green forest? Had we not 
breathed the pure mountain air? Had not our I 
eyes gazed afar beyond the wooded mountains, i 
upon the distant blue summits of Alsace and j 
Lorrasne F I 

We had laid in a stock of happy thoughts for' 
many days to come. ’ | 


The moment we reached our rat-hole, we were 
packed off to our cell, whilst the rest, who had 
fared sumptuously already, walked into the dining- 
hall ; but Gobcrlot and I, who had had nothing 
since morning, were fain to content ourselves with 
dry bread. 

In all candour, we must have been endowed with 
admirable tempers, not to have conceived a horror 
of all our species. But Gobcrlot, who had been 
brought up by a devout Catholic father, under the 
complete influence of cures and jesuits, who dined 
three, or four days in the week at their house, and in 
return made unlimited promises of Paradise to the 
whole family—my friend Gobferlot, winking and 
leering, had from his childhood learnt to see the 
comic side of things. 

But I was born a philosopher, and I held the 
unjust in supreme contempt, and this sentiment 
even against my wish betrayed itself continually in 
my countenance. How many times Monsieur 
Gnadus, and hater on Monsieur Laperche, felt 
insulted when they caught my eye resting on 
them! 

“ Monsieur Nablot,” they cried, “ what do you 
mean by looking at me in that way?” 

No answer. 

" Two hours’ close confinement for you 1 ” 

I .smiled. 

“ Four!” 

I smiled again. How could I help it? I de¬ 
spised the men ; they saw th.at, and could not 
forgive me. 

Things went on much in the same way, until the 
annual compositions came on. The notes on my 
character were no improvement upon those made 
j at Easter. Yet I was at the top of my class. I 
I translated and recited better than all my school¬ 
fellows. 

The wish to humble the rich fellows in my class, 
as Gourdicr had formerly humbled me, made me 
work with extraordinary ardour. Several times I 
remained in on the Thursdays, to go over my work 
whilst the rest were walking. 

After the August compositions, which were to 
count double, I was nothing but skin and bone ; 
but having showm some of the older boys my rough 
copies of exercises and translations, they all de¬ 
clared that I should get the first prizes. I there¬ 
fore depended upon my good success, and even 
wrote to father to announce my approaching 
triumph. • 

The old corridors had already echoed for the 
last fortnight with the delightful air of the holiday 
‘song, when the great day of the prize distribution 
arrived. The gates w'ere crowded with parents 
and relaiions, friends, and inunicipal counpillors, 
civil dignitaries and military officials,' pll in the 
uniform of their respective ranks imposing cocked 
h.ats, red waistcoats, great Alsacian bonnets, black 
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coats, round hats, helmets, plumes, and silk dresses 
began to defile down the vestibule of the old 
cloister, ascending to the large hall where the 
prizes were to be distributed, splendily decorated 
with festoons of flowers, its grand Latin inscription 
over the door, and its raised platform at one 
end covered with prize books, and prize wreaths 
of leaves, according to our French custom. 

We were drawn up in the court, when my father 
ran to me full of the joy that was beaming out of 
his eyes, to tell me that my mother had come to 
crown me. He embraced me, and I hardly had 
strength to answer him, I was so overcome by my 
feelings. 

In a few minutes, all the company being settled 
in their places, we passed through that magnificent 
assembly, and took our places on the two sides of 
the platform ; while the Cuirassiers’ band, with its 
big drum, its fifes, its chime of Chinese bells, its 
trumpets, and its clarionets, made the windows 
rattle with a triumphal march which shook the 
very marrow in our bones; 

Next after this. Monsieur le Mairc, with his 
official sash over his shoulder, uttered a few well- 
selected sentences about the happy meeting. Then 
Monsieur Wilhelm, the master of the industrial 
school, read a fine speech upon the origin of human 
knowledge, beginning at the invention of the forge 
by Tubal Cain, and ending with the invention of 
the steam-engine ; passing from the Hebrews to the 
Phoenicians, the Greeks, the Romans, the barbarous 
Merovingians, who had no glass to their windows; 
the race of Capet, only a little less ignorant than 
the Merovingians ; the Arabs, the Turks, up to the 
taking of Constantinople by means of enormous 
guns, etc. etc. 

The ladies were inclined to faint; there was a 
great desire to cry out, “ .Stop ! stop 1” but in such 
a dignified assembly that would h.ive been highly 
improper, and wc were compelled to wait until he 
should slop of his own accord. 

The speech had been going on more than an 
hour, when at last he was seen turning over his 
last leaf, and a sigh of relief and gratified expec¬ 
tation was heard from the whole assembly. 

But, alas ! he had not quite done yet. 

With a self-satisfied smile, he then told us he 
should forbear entering on the chapter of modern 
inventions, and spare the sensitive modesty of his 
cotemporaries, and especially of His Majesty King 
Louis Philippe. He took another quarter of an 
hour to explain the delicacy of his motives, and 
we were beginning to look at one another with 
dismay, when at length he made a very low 
bow, and sat down amidst the applause of the 
company. 

Immediately Monsieur Laperche began to call 
the names of the successful competitors, beginning 
of course with the philosophers. These were his 


special favourites, and the cause of immense self- 
gratulation.- 

Monsieur Laperche enjoyed the advantage of 
a very tall person, which enabled him to see 
over the heads of all the company. Besides 
this, he possessed an unctuous and far-reaching 
though somewhat nasal voice, which he practised 
every day over his Greek. 

I was boiling with excitement during this calling 
over of names ; the fire of hope and expectation 
kindled in my cheeks. All rhy schoolfellows were 
just as I W'as. 

We could scarcely wait for our turn; but as 
between the announcements, whilst each prize- 
taker came down the steps into the body to re¬ 
ceive his crown from the hands of his parents, 
the band played a little air, this took up time, and 
it was therefore three o’clock before our class was 
called up. 

I had already distinguished my father and 
mother seated together in the midst of the gazing 
brilliant crowd, when Monsieur Laperche began to 
call the names of the sixth class, and instead of my 
name, which everybody fully expected would come 
first, the names of Messieurs Louis and Claude 
Poitevin, Henriaz, Vaugiro, were announced; and 
all of these pupils were the Principal’s personal 
friends ! 

I turned as pale as ashes. 

At last 1 heard my name called to receive the 
prize for memory, which could not possibly be re¬ 
fused me, as I always knew my lessons the best in 
the class. 

In a moment I recovered myself, and ran full of 
excitement and happiness to be crowned by my 
father and mother, who embraced me with tears in 
their eyes. Then 1 returned to my place ; and in 
a few minutes, the prize distribution being over, 
the crowd slowly passed out down the wooden 
staircase, with a loud rolling sound of many foot¬ 
steps. 

I went down. My power of thought had re¬ 
turned, and I shuddered. At the door, within the 
vestibule, 1 found my father alone. He was waiting 
for me, and embraced me again with the greatest 
affection, saying— 

“ 1 am s.atished, Jean Paul, quite satisfied ; you 
have done all that 1 could have expected. Come 1 
■ your mother is waiting for us at the Abondance, 
Your box is already in; we are going to start 
directly.” 

I followed him thoughtfully. 

About ten we arrived at Richepierre. The whole 
way, notwithstanding the praises of my parents, I 
had not spoken a word. The wrong that had been 
done me had stunned me. „ 

1 could not believe it. It seemed horrible to 

END OP CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 
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STRANGE BEINGS. 


f JRE are probably no .animal 
forms which, to ordinary 
and non-technical folks, 
seem more irreconcilable 
with the usual ideas of 
animal life and appearance 
than the marine organisms 
popularly known as “ sea- 
mats.” To the seaside 
visitor these fotins must be 
very familiar. I do not 
mean that he may recognise them, or know much 
or anything concerning their history and relations ; 
but he must be well acquainted with their outward 
aspect, since every tide brings its quota to high- 
water mark, and every gale throws the “ sea-mats ” 
m countless profusion on our 


' ordinary shell-fish, such as whelks, mussels, oysters, 

[ snails, etc., and to many other familiar members of 
i the great sub-kingdom of animals just named. 

I This latter pieee of information may, however, 

' render the relations of the sea-mat even more con- 
! fusing than before, since the distinct animal nature 
of the shell-fish is so apparent, and the mature of 
j the sea-mat so seemingly irreconcilable with that 
of its zoological neighbours. 

I Let us therefore carefully examintf this curious 
] and aberrant creature, and endeavour to gain a 
i clear idea of its constitution and analogies. If we 
scan the sea-wced-like surface of the sea-mat very 
closely with the naked eye, or, better still, if we aid 
the “ unassisted sight ” by the use of a pocket-lens, 
■ we may at first sight discover the key to its struc¬ 
ture and conformation. We 


s’hores. 

The entire history, familiar 
.and scientific, of this ‘‘ common 
object of the shore ” is so full of 
interest, that a half-hour spent in 
its investigation may not prove 
to be wasted, or aimlessly thrown 
away; and if we can fix the 
more salient points in its bio¬ 
graphy on the reader’s mind, 
we shall h.ave provided him 
with the essentials for a very 
pleasant and instructive study, 
when his next seaside holiday 
time comes round. 

In outward aspect the corn- 



notice the division of its.planl- 
like fronds into innumenable 
little spaces or “ cells,” and if we 
arc skilful enough to place the 
living sea-mat in its native ele¬ 
ment, and then bring the object- 
glass of our microscope to bear 
upon the organism, wo witness a 
most interesting and beautiful 
spectacle, and at the same time 
fully .solve the problem of our 
sea-mat's identity and relation¬ 
ship. Wc now observe more 
clearly that the entire organ¬ 
ism is made up of an aggrega¬ 
tion of little oval cells, number- 


mon species of sea-mats are un- Klustha, ok ‘•Sea-mat.“ ing many thousands altogether. 


deni,ably plant-like. The re- a. Ctemociumorentire organism ..ni.c" Broad each cell being the prototype of 
semblance of the ordinary forms r‘^“a"fcw'cS Hciglibours. 

to masses of pale brown sea- the sane, greatly magnified. And from the upper extremity 

weed, induces many an amateur of each cell wc notice a little 

marine botanist to g,athcr the sea-mats as specimens | head-like process, surmounted by a crown of 
of rare or unknown and to give them as such I delicate tentacles or feelers, to be continually 
.a conspicuous place in the herbarium of sea-weeds, 1 protruded without, and as incessantly withdrawn 
which may be assiduously collected, l.abelled, and I into its abode. The cells wc thus ascertain to 
displayed as evidence of well-spent holiday-hours. ' be occupied, each by a tiny inhabitant; and wc 
Indeed it requires some forethought and previous have also noticed that the little prisoners possess 
knowledge to separate out the sea-mats from j the power of communicating wilh the outer world 
amongst the tangled mass of sea-weeds with which by the protrusion and withdr.awal of their heads 
they .are cast up on the beach. And when we and crowns of tentacles. 

obtain them from the dredge, as living and growing This very cursory and superficial examination, 
specimens, rooted to stones, oyster-shells, and other then, has taught us the essential nature of the sea- 
favourite habitats, the likeness to sea-weeds is mat. 

rendered still more real and apparent. ' We now perceive that the sea-weed-like mass 

But wc remarked at the outset of our study that is simply a colony of minute animals ; or, zoologi- 
thc sc«.-mat was an animal form, and so in truth cally speaking, we would say Uiat the entire sea- 
it is. It belongs to that great division of the animal I mat was a single individual, but that the individual 
world wc know as the Mollusca, and it thus pre- i was compound, and that it was composed of many 
sents a distant yet decided relationship to our 1 little entities or “ zooids.” But, at any rate, we 
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readily understand that the sea-mat is a compound 
animal—a united animal colony, in fact; the indi¬ 
vidual members or factors of which arc bound 
together in a close, unbroken, and most neigh¬ 
bourly relationship. 

Nor do the sea-mats stand alone in this peculi.ir 
phase of structure. On the contrary, they have 
very many allies, some of which rank higher and 
some, lower than themselves in the created scale. 
But in every case the relationship between the 
members of the colony is more or less of an inti¬ 
mate kind, and is one which the higher and 
similarly colonial kinship we generally term 
“ society ” might in some respects not unworthily 
imitate. 

The naturalist knows the sea-mats themselves as 
Flustro", and the class to which they belong has 
been termed that of the Polysoa —a name derived 
from the Greek, meaning “many animals,” and 
applied to these forms in reference to their com¬ 
pound nature. 

The older name of Bryozoa, or “moss-like 
animals,” was given to the class in allusion to 
the plant-like conformation and appearance of the 
sea-mats and their allies. , 

Let us finally endeavour to gain an idea of the 
more intimate structure of this curious organism; 
and in so doing we shall have to peer into the inner 
life of the colony, and notice how the tide of exist¬ 
ence sweeps along within the cells, and throughout 
the organism as a whole. 

First, then, we find that the sea-weed-like 
appearance of the sea-mat, and the connection and 
. aggregation of the zooids or cells, are clue to the 
presence and growth of a horny outer skin, common 
to all the individuals of the colony, and to which 
the name of “ ectocyst” is given. This horny skin 
or investment occasionally develops calcareous or 
limy particles ; but in any case, it forms first, the 
medium which binds together and consolidates the 
colony, and secondly, the outer of the two walls of 
each little cell. 

The inner wall of each cell is formed by a soft, 
contractile, fleshy structure—the “ cndocyst; ” this 
latter membrane or inner wall forming a soft lining 
to the harder and firmer outer wall. At the upper 
portion of the cell we find its mouth or aperture, 
and the soft inner lining is reflected back upon 
itself at this part of the cell, and is finally attaclied 
around the base of the circular crown of tentacles. 
Tile inner surface of the endocyst is further fringed 
by innumerable little eyelash-like bodies, termed 
“ cilia,” the function or use of which we will pre¬ 
sently notice. 

The tentacles or feelers are hollow tubular organs, 
which in the sea-mats form a literal crown to the 
not very distinct head. These organs arc also 
richly provided with cilia, and on the tentacles 
devolves the function of respiration or breathing ; 


the blood or nutritive fluid being thereby subjected 
to the aerating and purifying influence of the sur¬ 
rounding water. 

Then the mouth is found to open in the centre of 
the tentacles, and from the mouth a gullet, stomach, 
and intestine are continued. With this compara¬ 
tively simple structure, the digestive organisation of 
the sea-mat may be said to end ; yet we thu^ ob¬ 
serve, that it is by no means destitute of distinct and 
definite means for carrying on the great functions 
of life. 

The little cilia or eyelashes lining the endocyst 
serve by their motion to maintain a circulation of 
fluid throughout the interior of the cell, and this in 
the absence of anything analogous to the heart of 
higher forms. 

, The nervous system is represented by a single 
mass of nervous matter, situated on one side of the 
gullet, and from this, as from a centre, nervous fiha- 
ments radiate to the other parts and organs of the 
cell. Miiller, indeed, has insisted on the presence 
in these forms of a “colonial nervous system”— 
that is to say, of a system of nerves extending 
throughout and connecting together the various 
members of the colony—but naturalists arc by no 
means agreed as to the correctness of Muller’s 
observations. 

Lastly, we find within each cell a complicated 
muscular system, this latter being perhaps the most 
highly developed portion of our sea-mat's economy. 
Thus we find special muscles for protruding and 
for withdrawing or retracting the tentacles; and 
the inner cell-lining appears also to be highly 
muscular in its nature. 

On the principle, and in verification of the well- 
known ad.ige about “little fleas” having “lesser 
fleas to bite ’em,” we find that the outer surface of 
each little cell of the sea-mat gives origin, in many 
cases, to certain peculiar appendages ; the most 
noted of which, known as avicularia, or “bird’s- 
hcad appendages,” consist each of a short st.dk, 
with movable jaws, somewhat resembling the beak 
or jaws of a bird. At other times a single long 
bristle-like filament may be found in place of the 
bird’s-head processes. Both kinds of appendage 
arc exceedingly minute, and, notwithstanding much 
speculation as to their origin and connections with 
the little tenant of the cell, they still present 
interesting problems for the naturalist’s solu¬ 
tion. , 

The bird’s-hcad processes appear to be continually 
opening and shutting ; and their movements, which 
continue long after the death of the organism upon 
which they reside, have been supposed to be con¬ 
trolled by the “colonial system” of nerves previously 
alluded to. 

Finally, the / ..production and anterior life-history 
of our sea-mat present features of great interest, 
with reference to the relations of the organism as a 
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whole; and with a rapid glance at these latter 
points, our notice of this curious colony may appro¬ 
priately be brought to a close. 

We find within each little cell or semi-indepen- 
dent “ factor ” in the “ sum total ” of the sea-mat, a 
reproductive apparatus. And at certain periods 
the eggs, in the form of minute specks of organic 
matter, escape from the cells into the water, h rom 
this egg the embryo or young form is developed, 
and soon makes its appearance as a rounded body, 
furnished with cilia, by atd of which it rapidly pro¬ 
pels itself throughout the sea. This locomotive 
embryo next attaches itself, and develops a single 
cell, enclosing its little tenant, which in every 
respect resembles the cells of the mature sea- 
mat. 

This single cell is the progenitor of the compound 


organism, for soon new cells are produced from this 
primary one by .» literal process of budding. The 
new buds quickly develop into cells, enclosing tiny 
inhabitants, and these in turn give origin, by this 
process of continuous and connected budding, to the 
form of the adult sea-mat. Thus not only is the 
plant-like similitude borne out by external examina¬ 
tion, but the reproductive history of the organism 
tends to make us believe that the sea-mat e.xempli- 
fies a “ freak of nature,” in thus bearing out in its 
more intimate life the likeness and similarity to a 
plant-form. 

These remarks may perhaps incite the curiosity of 
holiday-makers, to turn their 'attention to what is 
one of the roost common, but at the same time one 
of the most curious objects which the waves throw 
up on the shore. Andrew Wilson. 


JEANIES COMING HOME. 


f llEN Jeanie left her childhood’s home, 
I Went away 

With yon light waif of ocean foam. 
She never stayed farewell to say 
To one of those who all those years 
Had shared her smiles, and spared 
'VI ' her tears. 

Ay, more. 

She left her mother, whose white hair 
Lay smooth o’er many a line of care. 

“ A score for every b.iirn o’ mine,” 

She’d wont to say, while in her eyes 
Lay the maternal love divine. 

Deeper than aught beneath the skies— 

“ When they were young, their wee white 
feet 


And now, by some strange impulse moved, 
She who was leaving all the rest 
Of those who loved her, and she loved. 
Turned back, and caught it to her breast; 
And so departed. 

Her husband left her. That we heard; 
But nothing more ; no single w'ord 
For five long years ; and then one night. 
When all the hills were robed in white, 

A waste of snovv, low at the door 
Vi’c heard a feeble tap ; and then 
One tottered in upon tlie floor. 

We hardly knew our girl again ! 

The frost-llakcs on her yellow head ; 

And in her arms the bird—but dead 


Aye trampled on one’s toes ; but now 
They write their footmarks on the brow.” 
Ay, and too harshly, mother sweet 1 
Jean’s flying footsteps were the last 
That o’er her patient spirit past. 

A few short weeks the wild winds blew. 
And by the spring small violets blue. 
And daisies, pink-lipped, pert and brave. 
Grew thick above her quiet grave. 

And Jean was gone ! But ere she went, 
One wistful backward glance she sent 
To where her bird with twittering low 
Seemed to implore her not to go. 

Poor birdie ! One bright summer’s day, 
Down from its nest on hawthorn spray 
It fell; and Jean with such fond care 
*Nurscd the wee thing, that by-and-by 
It followed her both fdr and nigh : 

Would perch upon her golden hair. 


And frozen stiff! which when she saw, 
She broke into such bitter tears 
It well-nigh wrung our hearts to see. 
•Her only friend in .all those years 
Of grief and want and misery 1 
The thing that led her back ; for she 
Had never d.arcd return again. 

Till one day—she was sitting there 
In her poor lodging gaunt and bare— 

It burst into so sweet a strain. 

So joyous, jubilant, and free. 

It seemed to bieathe of home ; and then 
She saw her mothers lace again 
Smile on her ; and the tears long pent 
Broke out at last without restiaint. 

And so she took the bird and came 
These seventy miles afoot—and saw 
Her mother’s grave ! No further blame 
She needed ; and she got no more. 
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SECOND-COUSIN SARAH. 

BY P. W. BOBIKSOIT, 

AUTHOR OF “ANNE JUDOE, SPINSTER,” “LITTLE KATE KIRBY,” ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER THE NINETEENTH. 

THE PRISONER. 

It is time that we follow the fortunes of Second- 
cousin Sarah, whom we left with her shabby sister- 
in-law in the grounds of Sedge Hill. Taken off 
her guard by Mrs. Thomas Eastbell’s sudden ap¬ 
pearance, disturbed’ by the events of the night, 
and ever conscious of the danger which the presence 
of the two intruders in her aunt’s house fore¬ 
shadowed, she followed the woman in good faith 
some distance along the garden paths and in the 
direction of the high-road. 

“All is safe here, Sophy,” Sarah said at last. 

“ I don’t think so—I’m afeard of him here,” said 
the woman, hurrying on stilL “Tom woultta’t 
mind cutting my throat for 'arf this. You know 
him as well as I do.” 

A few n»ore yards, and then Sarah Eastbell 
caught the woman by the arm, and checked her 
progress. 

“ We will go no further,” she said ; ‘‘ tell me 
wh.Tt I have to fear from your husband and Peter¬ 
son, and I will reward you handsomely.” . 

“You was allers kind, Sally, 1. will say that, 
though you have turned your back upon us since 
they’ve made a lady of you,” she said. “ Is this 
quite safe, do you think?” 

“ Quite safe.” 

“ It's dark enough under the trees,” muttered the 
woman, “but then Tom has cat’s eyes.” 

“ Tom is at the house, and nobody comes here.’*' 

“ Listen then as well as you can. I ain’t a-going 
to speak loud for anybody.” 

“ I am listening.” 

Sarah Eastbell inclined her head more closely to 
the woman, who began whispering about her 
husband in a rambling fashion that was difficult to 
follow, until she went suddenly back three steps, 
to Sarah’s surprise, and stood g.ozing at her, or at 
something near her. 

“ What is it ? ” exclaimed Sarah ; “ what-” 

There was no opportunity to say more, to scream, 
or to struggle. T wo strong arms closed round her, 
and a cloth, wet and sickly with drugs, was pressed 
to her mouth and nostrils by a merciless hand, that 
seemed to snatch her at once'from active life to 
oblivion. 

It was an incomprehensible world into which she 
passed after that, with strange whirring noises in 
her ears, and a terrible pressure on the brain, like a 
so/i weight, bearing down all sense of reasoning or 
perception. Amidst it all the faint odour of the 


drugs pervaded the semblance of existence that 
was left her, becoming weaker at times, and 
then growing stronger, and taking her wholly 
from the misery and treachery by which she had 
been betrayed. She remembered no more. She 
was conscious that she lived and breathed, but it 
was in a wild dream, of which she formed a part. 

She seemed to be moving without any power of 
volition in herself; there were times when she 
could he.ar voices ; there was ever before her a 
dense mist, in which'once she caught the glimmer 
of stars, and tried to pray to them; and then the 
drug again, and the awful feeling of lying like one 
dead, with the knowledge at her heart that it was 
only a death-like aspect, from which there was no 
power to wrench herself away. 

When she came back to consciousness it was to 
a life apart from Sedge Hill, and those who loved 
her there. She was lying on a bed, with Sophy 
Eastbell dozing by the side of a scantily furnished 
fire. There was a narrow window in the side of 
the room, with some boards nailed across it to keep 
the light of one spluttering candle from betraying 
itself to the night. 

The smallness of the room, the meagic aspect of 
the furniture, the dirty boards and blackened 
ceiling, the tom patchwork quilt, the woman 
sleeping by the fire with her head against the 
mantelpiece, were all parts of an old picture, which 
combined with a hot, close atmosphere, with the 
smell of lead in it, was terribly suggestive of a past 
and woful episode in her life. Sarah supported 
herself on her elbow and looked round her 
dreamily, the horror in her looks deepening as she 
gazed. Was She back in Potter’s Court ? Had it 
all been a dream of prosperity, with Reuben, and 
Miss Holland and her grandmother, the fleeting 
figures of the hour, as false as the happiness which 
had seemed to be dawning on her life ? This was 
so like the old home, that it was possible in the 
first moments of waking to believe that it belonged 
to her, and that the brighter days had only been 
a fallacy. 

She had not been saved. She was the girl who 
had passed bad money, and had mn away from Wor¬ 
cester to Tom’s home. She had thrown herself 
upon the bed in one of her fits of despair, and had 
cried and raved herself to sleep, and—then her hand 
fell on her stiff black silk dress, and not upon a 
ragged cotton gown, and there was deeper thought 
to follow. How her head ached 1 She clasped it 
with both hands, as if to stay the hammering at her 
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temples, or to think the harder between the heavy 
beats; and by degrees—it was an effort of some 
strength, with the old sense of confusion coming 
upon her, and rendering her giddy—she thought out 
the last chapter of her life, and where, and in what 
manner, it had ended in this chaos. The woman 
by the fire assisted her in her reverie ; the haggard 
pinched face was years older than in the Potter’s 


Suddenly Sophy woke up, and gave a nervous 
jump in her chair at finding her sister-in-law 
crouched upon the bed, with her great dark eyes 
glaring at her. 

“ Where have you brought me ? Why am I in 
this dreadful place?" Sarah asked in an eager 
voice. 

‘You’ve come round, have you?’’ said Sophy. 



SUPPORTED llERSELK ON HER ELBOW.” 


Court days,'and years closer to the grave. Seldom | 
had a woman looked so near death, and been moving 
to and fro amongst the living, as this disreputable 
fragment of humanity. Years of life with Tom East- 
bell and 1 om’s friends, years of penury and crime, 
and hiding from the police, had hardened and de¬ 
based h* ; she had fallen from her level to a lower 
depth ; one could see-it at a glance. In the thin 
mouth, firmly compressed even in her sleep, Sarah 
Eastbell read no sign of mercy. 


“ Well, I am glad of that. Blest if I didn’t think 
they’d overdone it with thcir klory-what’s-its-name, 
and sent you bang off afore they meant it.’’ 

“ They ? Who arc they ? ” was Sarah’s next 
question. 

“ Ah ! that’s it. I can't tell you. It’s more nor 
my life’s worth to say too much, and I ain’t a- 
going to say it, Sally. I ain’t a-going to-” 

Her old cough seized her, cut short her ut¬ 
terance, and might have strangled her had she 
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not risen to her feet and shuffled about the room, 
fightinff for breath, and flinging her thin arms 
to and fro in the contest. 

“ It’s the night air, rot it!” she gasped forth at 
last; “ it allers catches me so, Sally. It gets on 
my chest and racks me orful. It’s a wonder how 
I’ve lived on all this time, ain’t it ?’’ 

Sarah Eastbcll was sitting at the edge of the bed 
now, regarding her gaoler with eager attention. 
The statement of the woman’s comfjlaints did not 
interest her in her own anxiety; she had not 
listened; she was scarcely back from dreamland 
yet. 

“ Why have I been brought here ? " she asked 
less patiently. 

“You’ll know in good time, gal. There’s no 
’casion for a nurry, or a flurry. Take it cool. 
You’re safe enuf.” 

“ Safe t ’’ echoed Sarah. 

“As safe as in you’re grand ’ouse, to which you 
never asked one of the family—no, never ! ’’ repfied 
her sister-in-law. “ That’s where Tom and I felt 
it, for we had taken care of you. We’d sheltered 
you, we’d been mother and father to you in Wal¬ 
worth. You was rich, and we was crawling on as 
usual, without a soul to help us in the blessed 
world. S’elp me, not a soul! ” 

Sophy took this as a grievance, and stamped her 
foot upon the floor and raised her voice to an 
angry screech, until the cough caught her by the 
throat again, when she leaned “against the wall 
with her hands to her side till the paroxysm was 
over. 

Sarah Eastbell was standing at the door of the 
room when she had recovered herself. It was 
locked, as she had suspected. 

“ It’s no good your thinking of getting out, Sally,’’ 
said Tom’s wife; “ don’t build on that, or harm will 
happen to you. That’s certain.” 

“ Do you think I am the weak girl whom you 
remember last?” said Sarah, walking from the door 
to the woman’s side, and clutching her lightly by 
the wrist, “ or that I am to be frightened by this 
trick of yours, and of the wretches who have 
assisted you ? Do you know in what peril you have 
put yourself? ” 

“ Oh, yes, we all know; it’s all been thought on,” 
said the woman ironically. “ We’re of the don’t 
care sort, and have chanced it. You can’t say it 
wasn’t well done, Sally.” 

“ Give me the key of that door, or you will find 
me the stronger woman of the two 1 ” cried 
Sarah. 

“ Don’t ketch hold of my wrist like that,” cried 
her sister-in-law, “ or you’ll be sorry for it. You’ll 
be sorry if I go away, or if any one down-stairs comes 
up instead of me, because you are too wiolent for 
my company. You can’t behave like a lady, for 
all your fine flash silk. 1 have only to skreek out, 


and there arc three men below who don’t stand 
nonsense sich as youm.” 

Sarah Eastbcll released her hold. Yes, she 
was in danger, and must be cautious. They 
who had brought her to this den had risked a 
great deal in entrapping her, and would risk more 
rather than allow her to escape. She must be 
prudent and on her guard, not defiant and ag¬ 
gressive. 

“ I ain’t got no key, if you must know,” said 
Sophy, as she returned to her chair and sat down ; 
“this is my room, and we’re both locked in to¬ 
gether. I’m to take charge of you, that’s all, my 
gal, and think yourself lucky it’s me.” 

“If this is for money, what money is wanted to 
let me go back at once ? ” 

’ “Ah I goodness knows, Sally! I don’t. We 
must wait till morning.” • 

“ Why ? ” cried Sarah. 

“ Tom will be here then, p’raps ; I say p’raps— 
mind,” she added cautiously, “ don’t mistake 
me ; don’t try to get anythink out of me ; it’s no 
use.” • 

“Open that window—let me tear it open, and 
escape. I will send you to-morrow a hundred 
pounds, and my blessing on you, for your help. 
You can’t be against me, Sophy. You can’t wish 
me any harm.” 

“ I shouldn’t be here if I did,” said the woman 
sullenly; “I’m to take care of you—ain’t I said 
so ? I’m your right hand, so treat me square. As 
fur that window, silly, it’s forty feet from the ground, 
and there’s the river underneath to sink your silks 
and satins in.” 

Mrs. Eastbcll’s bile had been seriously stirred up 
by .Sarah’s costly raiment. The silk dress was a 
deliberate affront to her own rags and tatters, and 
she resented the offence of her relation being 
better dressed than herself, with all a woman’s bit¬ 
terness of spirit. 

“ What place is it?” Sarah asked again wondcr- 
ingly. 

“ A place of bis’ness,” was the enigm.atic answer. 

“ Coiners—the old gang from Potter’s Court — 
the Petersons,” cried Sarah. 

Mrs. Eastbell did not answer. She warmed her 
thin hands at the fire, and a convenient cough 
prevented all possibility of reply. She was a 
prudent woman, and not likely to bom^iit herself 
and her friends by responding to leading questions 
1 of this character. 

It was a very good guess of Sarah Eastbell’s, 
though the captain’s presence at Sedge Hill might 
have suggested the fact, but she was not going to 
answer her. “ Least said, soonest mended,” had 
I been her motto through life, and though she hadn’t, 
flourished u{)on it, she had been the only Aember 
df “the school” who had not seen the inside of a 
prisoifi 
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Sarah onco again attempted to corrupt the fidelity 
of her invalid gaoler. 

“Will not money buy your help against tlic 
wretches who have planned this scheme?” she 
asked. 

“ Sally,” said Sophy Eastbell, with great gravity 
of expression, “ there’s no tellin’ what money would 
do in my case, if 1 had the hopportunity—but it’s 
unfortunit I haven’t. I won’t deceive a relation—1 
ain’t got a chance to get you out of this ; I ain’t got 
arf a chance. And don’t say ‘ wretches,’” site added 
in a lower key. 

“What are they?” 

“ Working men. You mustn’t hurt their feelings, 
for they may be a-listcning outside the door, you 
know.” 

A gentle tap on the panels from without made 
good Sophia Eastbell’s remark, and Sarali, stdl 
rebellious, ran to the door, a caged animal that 
would escape its bondage at all risks. Her sister- 
in-law called out that Sarah was there ready to 
break through, after which notice heavy feet were 
■heard descending the wooden stairs. 

“You’d better take it easy,” said Sophy ; “you 
must bide your time—it’s no use going on like this. 
There’s been too much pains to get you here, to let 
you off all in a flash. This has been thought on 
for weeks, and ony-your going to London spiled 
their arrangements last Saturday. Now take it easy 
—it’s the best adwice.” 

“ Don’t speak to me,” said Sarah, shuddering, “ I 
will not listen.” 

“ Nobody wants to speak—nobody wants you to 
listen,” answered Sophy. 

“ I hope that I shall not go mad before God helps 
me,’’ said Sarah despairingly, as she returned to her 
seat by the bed-side. 

Half ait hour later the hand tapped against the 
door once more, and Sarah started to her feet 
again, with eyes blazing, and hands clenched, and 
her spirit of resistance to this injury unquenched 
within her still. Mrs. Eastbell screamed forth her 
warning again, but this time the knocking was re¬ 
peated. 

“ You had better let me see what they want,” she 
said to her captive ; “ you’re safer here, I say agin, 
than in any other part of the ’ouse.” 

Sarah resumed her seat at this injunction ; the 
woman’s manner was impressive, and though she 
distrusted her, it was probable that the truth h.id 
been spoken. She could make no effort at escape 
in this fashion; it would but resolve itself into 
greater oppression and indignity. She had better 
bide her time, as. Sophy Eastbell had advised 
her. 

She glanced towards the door as it was unlocked 
from the exterior, but there was only a long lean 
arm, with a dirty shirt-sleeve rolled up to the elbow, 
thrust through the aperture allowed by him who 


held the key. There was a rush of hot air from the 
darkness beyond—the old hot metallic vapour which 
Sarah Eastbell knew so well!—and then a basket 
was passed tlirough, and the door closed and re- 
locked. 

“ Here’s supper, Sally,” said Sophy, with a rusty 
little laugh; “they arc not going to starve 
us.” 

“ I will not eat or drink in this place.” 

“It’s safe enough. You’re not likely to be 
pisoned.” 

Sarah did not t^nswer. She stared before her at 
the window, and at the rough planks nailed across 
it, and wondered what lay beyond them in the 
shape of rescue or escape. There was no sleep in 
her great dark eyes, no peace of mind or prospect 
of rest—the one thought, the one hope to get 
away, was overcoming the dazed feeling at her 
brain. 

Mrs. Thomas Eastbell sat down before the fire, 
with her basket on her knees, and partook of bread 
and cheese and beer, pressing her relative by 
marriage, more than once, to eat and drink, and 
not make a “ young fool of herself,” but Sarah took 
no heed. 

" Good lor’! how much longer are you going to 
stare like that ?” cried Mrs. Eastbell at last; “my 
flesh creeps to see you, gal.” 

The darkness of a blank despair had settled on 
Tom’s sister, and there was no reply ; Sarah was 
thinking of Reuben Culwick, and her grandmother, 
and Mary Holland, of their anxiety concerning 
her, and of the impossibility of .tracking her to this 
haunt. 

All then had been plotted for, and prepared 
against, by Tom and Captain Peterson, and others; 
they had been weeks in hiding for her, Sophy said ; 
there was a fortune to be made, they considered, 
from her capture and her fears—perhaps from her 
life. 

What was to be the end of it all—if this were 
the beginning of an elaborate plot against her? If 
she could only see her way upon the unknown road 
a little 1 

How long she thought in this way, she never 
knew. Hours must have passed thus, for the 
candle burned low and was replaced by another, 
which had been brought in along with the bread 
and cheese ; Sophy went to sloop in her old position 
by the lire until the coals blackened and collapsed, 
and woke her, when she moved about the room, 
coughing and grunting, and muttering complaints 
ag.iinbt the hardness of her life ; the grey daylight 
bqi’an to show through the rifts and cracks of the 
planks, and a keen drauglit of air to steal into the 
room, as though an outer door were open and the 
cold moming breath had passed into the house to 
purify it of its grosser vapours. Sarah remembered 
closing her eyes, for an instant as it seemed, over- 
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powered by fatigue, and benumbed by trouble, and 
then waking, with a start, to find the light brighter 
and whiter behind the window-planks, the candle 
inverted in the brass candlestick, and the room 
devoid of the presence of her brother’s wife. 

She was alone at last. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTIETH. 

THE TERMS OF RELEASE, 

The spiriting away of a young lady from home 
without her consent, and without leaving a clue 
wherewith to trace her, is no lighl feat in tlie nine¬ 
teenth century, and Mrs. Thomas Eastbell had 
shown a natural pride in the neatness of the achieve¬ 
ment. True, the house was five or six miles from a 
quiet city, and was desolate enough at all times, the 
hour was late, the circumstances were opportune, 
and how to profit by the riches of old Mrs. Eastbell 
and her granddaughter had been the study of six 
months, but still Mrs. Thomas Eastbell had some¬ 
thing to take credit for. It was a bold stroke 
carried out by desperate men, and it had succeeded 
where a more timid line of policy would have 
assuredly failed. What the final result would be, it 
was difficult to surmise, and Tom’s wife was scarcely 
easy in her mind concerning it, though her ill-health, 
and a fair share of human rapacity, had left her 
with but little consideration for others. Sarah 
was to come to no harm—that the Petersons had 
promised—and Sarah was rich enough, and had 
sufficient means at her own disposal, to make the 
whole of them extremely comfortable. It would be 
easy to frighten Sarah Eastbell into anything, every¬ 
body had thought, until Sarah Eastbell was a 
prisoner, and her sister-in-law had found her 
difficult to manage. Time might work wonders, 
but then time was against them, and what a day 
or two might bring forth to their discomfiture, 
there was no guessing at. It was to be a coup 
d’itat and away with the booty in various direc¬ 
tions, meeting never again together—a real shower 
of gold, instead of neat little parcels of bad money 
sent with difficulty to friends residing in busy 
towns and cities, and sold at an alarming dis¬ 
count. 

It was the boldest bit of business that the Peter¬ 
son gang had been ever engaged in, and the Peter¬ 
sons had been engaged, under various aliases, in 
innumerable shady transactions. They had come 
to ‘'fresh fields and pastures new” by adopting the 
fair county of Worcester as a sphere for their 
operations; they had rented a tumble-down old 
edifice in a wild part of the country, and put on the 
door the name of Jackson, and gone forth to the 
world as Jackson, Button-maker; they had even 
made a few acquaintances in distant villages, and 
bore a respectable name ^ongst honest unsus¬ 
picious folk who believed in them and their 


buttons. No one visited them certainly—it was an 
out-of-the-way place, to which nobody was invited, 
and where only button-making was the order of the 
day. 

A stray native or two had got as far as the 
front door, but had never been asked to step inside 
—it was all business and no pleasure at Jackson’s. 
No one confounded the name of Jackson with 
Peterson—and it was possibly good policy in the 
captain adopting his own name when he went with 
Thomas Eastbell to Sedge Hill. It kept matters 
clear and distinct, though he had not bargained for 
Sarah Eastbell’s good memory, or imagined that he 
was known to her by sight. The cleverest of men 
make their little mistakes, and this shrewd scamp, 
whose shadow falls on our p.agcs for a while, was 
not infallible. 

It was he who unlocked the door of Sarah’s ex¬ 
tempore cell at seven in the morning, and stood 
before her, the avowed agent of her captivity. Mrs. 
Thomas Eastbell stepped into the room after him 
with a few sticks of firewood in her lap, and pro¬ 
ceeded to lay and relight the fire, looking from one 
to another very critically, the representative of her 
absent husband’s interest in the matter, and one 
who would see fair play on both sides. Sarah 
Eastbell was busily eng-aged when her visitors 
arrived. She had failed in removing the planks 
from their stout fastenings, and was now boring 
holes through the wood with the points of a pair of 
scissors, that she had found on the mantelpiece, 
with the evident object of obtaining a view of the 
country. She stopped as Peterson and her sister- 
in-law entered, and regarded both of them very 
steadily and watchfully, holding her scissors like 
a dagger. 

Edward Peterson smiled at the position. 

“ Come, come, Miss Eastbell! you think too badly 
of us,” he said politely; “ there is no one in this 
pleasant country-house who would hurt a hair of 
your head.” 

“ I am glad to hear it,” answered Sarah. 

“ I have come to apologise for my friends’ rough 
treatment of last night,” he said, reclining languidly 
against the wall, and crossing his gloved hands, one 
with a very glossy hat in it, “and to express a hope 
that you have suffered no inconvenience from your 
temporary withdrawal from a home which you are 
accustomed to adorn. I, for one,” he added with 
a low bow, “ should regret very much to hear one 
word of complaint.” 

“ This is your work then,” said Sarah bitterly ; 

‘ it is as I suspected.” 

“ Pardon me,” he said obsequiously, “ but it is 
not my work. It would be an act of justice to say 
,'our brother’s, perhaps. I do not own to any com¬ 
plicity in this proceeding, and I simply com'e here 
as his messenger.” 

Sarah shrugged her shoulders incredulously. 
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“ Tell me what my brother wants ?” she asked. 

“ Can you not guess ?' 

“ Money.” 

“ If you will pardon me for correcting you once 
more, I would say a fair redress for the injury which 
you have done him.” 

“ I 1—but go on. Let me understand you, if I 
can.” 

“Your grandmother is rich, and will leave you 
all her money.” 

“ You know that! ” cried Sarah. 

“ And your only brother,” he continued—“ a man 
of many admirable qualities—will be left to drag on 
his life in indigence, and to die in utter abjectness of 
spirit, without you assist him as fairly and liberally 
as a fond sister should do.” 

“ If he had waited—” 

“ Pardon me again, but if he had waited till your 
marriage with Mr. Reuben Culwick, I am afraid 
that his chances of independence would have been 
exceedingly" remote. Thomas has not the least 
confidence in Mr. Cuhvick’s generosity. I hurt 
your feelings,” he added quickly, “ but forgive me. 
I am exerting myself to lay the truth plainly before 
you, and to trust in your sense of justice after¬ 
wards.” 

“ And you begin by kidnapping me ? ” cried Sarah 
scornfully; “ do you think I am a child, to be 
deceived by your false show of respect for one 
whom you have helped to drag from her home ? 
Tell me what you want ? ” 

“ I do not want anything for myself,” said this 
unselfish being, with a light and airy flourish of his 
hat, “ I am wholly disinterested in the matter, on 
the honour of a gentleman. But Thomas, who is in 
difficulties, wants fifteen thousand pounds.” 

Sarah drew a sudden and deep breath, but did 
not reply. The thin face of the woman stooping 
over the fire .peered round at her, horrible in its 
eagerness and greed, and the task at which she was 
employed was ceased at once. 

Captain Peterson continued— 

“ Fifteen thousand pounds only from tlrat im¬ 
mense fortune which must cofne to you when old 
Mrs. Eastbell dies, the simple conditions being that 
the sum must be paid at once, as your brother 
is very poor, and there is a balance of sixteen 
thousand three hundred and twenty-eight pounds 
lodged at your banker’s, in your name, for the con¬ 
venience of a current account. It is an extraor¬ 
dinarily large sum to keep at one’s bankePs in my 
humble opinion, and the sooner it is reduced the 
better. Thomas thinks so too.” 

“ How do you know what money is lodged in my 
name at the bank ? ” 

“ Thomas tells me—that is all.” 

“ Yoil have picked the lock of my desk, and seen 
the pass-book,” said Sarah ; “ well, the money is 
not mine.” 


“ It is lodged in your name. You draw the 
cheques.” 

“ To save trouble—^that is alL” 

“What is your grandmothePs is yours, and you 
can make use of it without any questions being 
asked,”said Captain Peterson; “you might even 
say you had lent that sum to Thomas for a while.” 

“ Ah ! I have been ready at excuses for him in 
my time,” said Sarah bitterly. 

“Thomas sent me here with your cheque-book 
—he found that in your desk too, he tells me. You 
have only to draw a draft for the amount, and you 
are free. Miss EastbelJ. I promised a friend of 
yours that you should be at Sedge Hill this even¬ 
ing.’’ 

“ Mr. Culwick ? ” 

“ No. Miss Holland." 

“ Is she in this plot against me ? ” said Sarah. 

“ Miss Holland will tell you everything to-night,’’ 
he said as he drew the cheque-book from his pockpt, 
and pitched it carelessly upon the deal table that 
was there, “ 1 have left everything for that young 
lady to explain. It is a story apart from yours, 
and suits not my style of narrative.” 

His thin lips closed together for an instant, as 4f 
with pain or passion—it was a momentary change 
of expression which did not occur again in the pre- 
.ence of his captive. 

“ Have you anything more to tell me ? ” asked 
Sarah. 

“ 1 don’t know that I have,” he replied, “ I be¬ 
lieve I have faithfully performed the missioft with 
ffiich your brother has done me the honour to 
entrust me. I have only to assure you that you are 
,n safe hands, and to remind you that had your 
brother Tom been of a less affectionate nature, or 
his friends more desperate, you might have been in 
peril here.” 

He said this in the same light and easy tone, but 
here was an under-current of deep meaning which 
Sarah Eastbell was quick enough to take to her¬ 
self. It conveyed a threat in the event of non-com¬ 
pliance. But with the morning had come to her 
i vast amount of courage, and of strength to resist. 
Now that she understood the position of affairs, she 
was less fearful of results. 

“ This money is held in trust for anotlier,” she 
said, “ it belongs neither to me nor to my grand¬ 
mother.” 

“ If to Mr. Culwick, we—I should say, your bro¬ 
ther Thomas objects to the title.” 

‘ Let him !” cried Sarah with a sudden outburst 
of anger. 

“ Am I to understand then-” 

“ That I will not sign one of those cheques. Yes, 
inderstand that for your friend. You may kill 
me,” she cried, “ but you shall not touch a penny of 
Reuben Culwick’s money.” 

BND or CHArrsi tki twbhtistii. 
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OUR ’BUS. 


r.. IR CUM STANCES” have! 

brought me into such a frame | 
of mind that I have given up 
hansoms, and takdi to the 
^bus. Even now, however, I 
Vv prefer the former up to the last 
™ moment of my journey ; but, 
"once arrived at my destination, find it 
pleasanter to give my coppers to the con- 
ductor, than to hand up my silver to the 

Y At one time the idea of being dis- 

V. covered on the knife-board would have 
been quite distressing to my feelings, 
but now I have overcome that absurd weakness, 
and can climb on to the top of a “ City Atlas,” 
or, by much squeezing, become a twelfth part 
of its contents, without giving a fqrtive glance 
round to make sure that no one of my acquaint¬ 
ance is looking on ; and I find that, once aceus- | 
tomed to the situation, one can derive much I 
amusement from the study of his companions, 
amongst ■fvhom, in spite of an infinite diversity in 
manners and appearance, there are certain types to 
be met with over and over again. 

To begin with, there is the old lady with the 
enormous parcel—giving one the idea of a disturbed 
ant struggling with an over-sized egg—^who always 
hails the ’bus from some distance down a by- 
stl^ct, who comes up panting, and is invariably 
jerked into a sitting posture a little sooner than she 
expects, as the ’bus moves suddenly on. A fine 
specimen of this class was thus deposited on my 
lap on one occ.asion, w’hen every one seemed 
amused except myself, who, as the lady w.is a 
couple of stone over my weight, found it a little 
trying. 

Then there is the nervous, lady in black. She 
generally wears ringlets, and always carricsi an 
umbrella armed with an extensive ivory hook, in 
the management of which weapon she shows ex¬ 
ceeding dexterity, thrusting it between the rows of 
her shrinking fellow-passengers, and c.atching the 
conductor round the arm, as if her object was to 
“ land ” him through the window. This feat is 
performed several times, for, being evidently of a 
distrustful turn of mind, she is continually wanting 


reduced to such alternatives. Also there are chil- 
dren-in-arms ! 

Some passengers, immediately on seating them¬ 
selves, assume a rigid attitude, and a stony stare 
out of the window opposite to them ; others—from 
the country, 1 expect—look pleasantly round, and 
even go so far, perhaps, as to make a remark. 
They don’t do it again, for the chilling silence with 
which it is received soon brings on the proper 
depression of spirits that belongs to ’bus-travelling. 

Occasionally a would-be swell gets in, whose 
every glance and motion seems a protest against 
the style of conveyance in which he finds himself. 
One expects to hear him say, “ I beg you rvon’t 
suppose that I’m in the habit of taking a ’bus ; this 
is (]uite an accidental occurrence,” etc. He shows 
irritability when any one brushes against him, and, 
being rather squeezed, takes advantage of the 
departure of a couple of gentlemen from the other 
side to change his scat; and then it is a joy to 
watch his disgust when two nurses and a baby get 
in immediately afterwards, and pack him up tighter 
th.in ever. 

Sometimes there is a very officious little man 
sitting by the door, who tenderly helps in all the 
lady passengers ; at others, that seat is occupied 
by a sulky snob, who seems to think his threepence 
gives him a right to the w'hole of the conveyance. 

As a rule, however, the passengers are parti¬ 
cularly civil to each other ; continual jostling has 
perhaps rubbed off the corners and angles of their 
dispositions. 

Only once was I driven right out of a 'bus, and 
then by a foreign gentleman. lie didn’t mean any 
harm—he was civility itself; but he had just made 
his dinner, apparently by grazing on a bed of 
garlic, and the consequences, toned down as they 
were by the fragrance of a bad cigar, were so 
fearful that I fairly “ bolted,” and being on my way 
to dine out, was obliged to take a hansom, the 
fare of which I still consider due to me from my 
odoriferous friend. 

The mention of inferior tobacco brings one im¬ 
mediately to the knife-board, whence the smoke 
from more than doubtful cigars, and less than 
cleanly pipes, so constantly ascends. The City 
clerk must have his little smoke, and who can 


to know if she hasn’t passed the street for which 
she is bound. 

Sometimes there are children. Qiildren do not 
travel for half-price, and I .am" glad of it. It is 
hard to be crowed at, to be pointed at, to h.ave the 
general attention of the company directed towards 
you, to be kicked on the shins by dirty little boots, 
and to have to smile, or consent to be regafdcd as 
a bmte; and yet I have seen respectable citizens 


grudge it to him ? Only, as one offers the friendly 
fusee, he cannot help piously wishing that tllcre 
was a very high tax on the British cabbage. Your 
clerk is wonderfully active in his way, and takes a 
pride in suddenly boarding the ’bus whilst it is in 
motion; and as he nears his destination, .after 
[laying the conductor (who is always ready with 
change, some of which he keeps in a leather bag, 
and a great deal in his mouth), he leans back at 
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the proper angle> and alights as cleverly as a 
railway guard. It looks very simple, but I tried it 
once—and now I know belter. 

'Bus drivers arc, as a rule, a remarkably civil 
body of men, and are often very entertaining. It 
is, at any rate, amusing to listen to their numerous 
greetings with acquaintances on the road, which 
generally end in a little “ chaff, ’ and then the great 
point seems.to be to .fire off the la.st word! No 
matter how much your driver may appe.ar to get 
the worst of it, if he can only manage to say some¬ 
thing as he drives on, he chuckles and is happy. 

Generally fifteen hours a day on the box, with 
only ten minutes for dinner; baked in summer, 
frozen in winter; with his attention, where traffic is 
thick, constantly strained, it is wonderful how good- 
tempered, civil, and sober, 'bus drivers are. 

The conductors also arc usually very obliging, 
and besides being constantly on the look-out for 


fares, which they “spot” with wonderful precision 
at amazing distances, they must do a great deal of 
work during the day in lifting parcels. No one 
seems to have any conscience with regard to the 
size and weight of any article he may wish to take 
with him on the 'bus. I have sat next to an 
artizan who was travelling with what looked like 
most of a pump (which, by the way, 1 had to hand 
down to him at Regent Circus), and large baskets 
and heavy sacks excite no surprise by their sudden 
arrival on the roof. 

Given a fine day,'it is really very pleasant to sit 
on the top of a 'bus. There is a capital view of 
whatever there is to be seen, as much fresh air as 
there is to be had, and as little dust as possible. 
As for the inside on a wet day! if one does not 
mind a damj} steamy air, and a piusty'smell from 
the straw, he may enjoy that too! but give me the 
outside still, with a bad hat and a good umbrella. 


an old IDE 

HERE is no more grimy, disagrce- 
able, uninviting-looking row of 
2 ? older shelf of the 

i ^ library, than the long one given 

; up to the causes celibrcs. Its 

1 binding is usually mouldy, ragged, 
t’ .and mud-coloured; its lettering 
1 ' * • indistinct and dim; its edges a 

laded red; its corners bruised and with a 
nibbled air ; while its paper would be dis- 
0 ’jW claimed by'the butlcrman. In this mass 
lie embedded many curious nuggets, not a few 
A, of which have been dug out, duly refined, shaped, 
and trimmed, and presented to that not yet 
extinct personage, “ the courteous re.ader.” There 
is one, however, which has escaped this process, I 
and anticipates, in the most singular w.iy, the lead- j 
ing incidents of the exciting case of tlisputed iden- 


NTITY CASE. 

it natumlly attracted public attention. Scarcely 
a year later, a common marine in the navy pre¬ 
sented himself to the n.av.al inspector at Toulon, 
and declared that he was the Isaac Caille who 
was supposed to h.ave died. The marine pro¬ 
fessed a wish to abjure Calvinism, phaced himself 
under the I'.ands of the Jesuits, and within three 
weeks made a formal recantation in the cathedral 
at Toulon. The news spread abroad, and was 
communicated to the father, who simply wrote 
back that his son was dead, and enclosed a certifi¬ 
cate of decease. On this the n.aval inspector had 
the proselyte .arrested, who boldly demanded to be 
examined. The legal proceedings that followed 
will be found interesting, ' as showing how the 
French law dealt with almost the same state of 
facts ns arose in our own cause cilivre. The law 
officers directed th.at he should be taken to the 


tity now going on, and offers the most striking 
similarity of details. 

A certain Calvinist family, named Caille, were 
living at a little provincial town in France named 
Manosque, shortly before the Edict of Nantes was 
revoked. ' There were sons and daughters, nearly 
all of whom died. Compelled to leave the country, 
their property given over to near relations, the 
family established themselves at Lausanne, where, 
in 1696 , the eldest and last surviving child, Isaac, 
died, aged thirty-two. An aunt, Madame Rolland, 
to whom the forfeited property h<ad passed, had in¬ 
tended handing over the property to her nephew, 
but on his death gave it all to the poor, making 
special •mention in her will of the reason that 
prompted her to this disposition. There was 
something remarkable in this unusual step, and 


town where the family had lived, and be confronted 
with all and every one who had a chance of recog¬ 
nising him. Meanwhile the aunt had inquiries set 
on foot, which resulted in the discovery that he was 
one Peter Megq, son of a convict. She now 
intervened, and demanded that the case should be 
dealt with criminally. A decree was accordingly 
made'that the soldier’s civil suit and the aunt’s 
criminal one should be joined, and both should go 
forward together. He appe.aled to the provincial 
j parliament, which decided th.at the criminal trial 
j should go on, at le.ast so far as sentence, which 
should be regulated by the result of the civil pro¬ 
cess. This was accordingly done, and a number of 
ivitnesscs c.rmc forw.ard to prove that hfc w'as Peter 
[ Mc-gc, to the satisfaction, it would seem, of the 
judges, who now only awaited the progress of the 
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civil trial. After Seven years’ delay, the case closed. 
A vast number of witnesses had been examined, 
and the pariiament decided that he had proved his 
case, and was the son of Caille. He was at once 
pat in possession of the property. Within three 
we^’ time the marine had married a woman whose 
family’'were believed to have furnished money to 
carry on the proceedings. 

The, public were presently to have another sur¬ 
prise. On the news of this marriage, a woman 
cane forward to make a declaration that she was 
the wife of Peter Mege, who had thus deserted 
her and married another, and she asked for justice. 
She gave all necessary details. 

This, it will be seen, complicated the matter still 
further, and threw upon th^ family the burden of 
proving three questions : first, that this claimant 
was not Caille; secondly, that he was Peter Mfige 
thirdly, that he was the husband of the woman who 
claimed to be his wife. The Rollands were all 
but ruined by the litigation ; but, on this new turn, 
they raised some money and appealed to the Court 
of Cassation at Paris. This tribunal quashed the 
proceedings, and ordered a fresh investigation. 
Then the case was gonp into with more regularity 
than had attended the proceedings of the provincial 
court At every turn the reader is surprised to 
find how the elements of this case correspond 
with those of the interesting one tried at West¬ 
minster. The truth is, in all such matters the 
claimant has a singular advantage, very much akin 
to that possessed by the tradesman who claims pay¬ 
ment for a bill where the receipt has been lost. 
In fact, it might be broadly stated that the most 
contradictory statements can be made about any 
transaction which took place eight or ten years 
ago. 

The soldier’s case seemed, indeed, a very strong 
one. When he went down to the family place, 
Jhere were people who recognised him at once, and 
were filled with joy and delight on seeing him. No 
less than three hundred and ninety-four witnesses 
wert called on his behalf; and no less than one 
hundred and ten swore to, or believed, the fact that 
he was the young heir of the Cailles. Four nurses 
came forward to declare that they nursed him when 
an infant. One of these nurses declared that the 
infant Caille had certain marks on his person, the 
same as were found upon the soldier. The latter 
was examined by doctors, and it was discovered 
that he had a scar or cicatrice on his left eyelid, 
and a cautery on his left leg. There was also 
found a mark which seemed'to be that of a closed 
issue. 

Various gentlemen of the neighbourhood came 
and talked with him, and were satisfied with his 
answer! In this reinvestigation a little difficulty 
arose as to his description—the family resented his 
calling himself by the name of the person he pro¬ 


fessed to be, and it was settled by the court that he 
should be spoken of as “ the-soldier-claiming-to-be- 
Caille.” 

When, however, he came to be examined as to 
his recollections, he broke down completely. He 
was asked about the names of people in the place, 
the furniture of the house, descriptions of persons, 
colour of their hair, etc., and could give no informa¬ 
tion. It was found that he was stupid, utterly 
uneducated, of rough, savage manners, and could 
hardly read or write. On the other hand, it was 
shown that the deceased young man was accom¬ 
plished, was particularly well read in mathematics, 
a good scholar, and had the manners of a gentle¬ 
man. Then as to appearance. The soldier was 
tall, stout, heavy, and corpulent; the young man 
was slight and small: had long hands, light- 
coloured hair, and an aquiline nose. He had 
always lived with his family in Switzerland till the 
day of his death. The soldier said that he had run 
away from his father, who treated him harshly 
because he wished—as he added artfully—to con¬ 
form to the religion of France. 

But 1*ery soon his opponents had their case 
complete, including the most difficult part of it, 
namely, the identifying him with Mdge; no less 
than one hundred and thirty witnesses were fcund 
to swear that he was MSge, and thirty-five to say 
that he was not Caille. 

A house-book fortunately turned up, in which the 
names of the real nurses were entered. The 
career of the convict’s son, Mege, was followed up, 
and this man was then identified in different call¬ 
ings of a valet, a hawker, workman, soldier, etc. 
It was, indeed, on this part of the cqse that he 
made shipwreck; and it was he himself, by the 
marriage, that brought Peter Mege on the scene. 
He was thus forced to construct a new case, and 
m.ikc his life inconsistent with that of Mege. 
Otherwise he might, without this disturbing 
element, have established his claim, for he had his 
hundred witnesses, the nurses, etc., against which 
could only be .set other witnesses and the house- 
book. If the nurses were suborned, he might reply 
that the house-book might have been fabricated. 

To the last the relations rejected the man ; and 
the father, dying during the trial, made a solemn 
declaration, in presence of the Swiss magistrates, 
that his son was dead, and the claimant an im¬ 
postor. The court, considering the whole case, at 
last gave a decision in the year 1712, and decided 
against the plaintiff—directing that he should be 
arrested and prosecuted for bigamy, it is to be 
presumed, as being the charge most easily proved. 
But he died in prison before being brought to trial. 

In all the stages of this curious case, even down 
to this prosecution on a collateral point, the reader 
will find the strangest likeness to the great case of 
our own time. 





“ I HF (JLI) VICAk CKAWLS ” 


Sir “ THE vicar:’ p. 349' 
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PICTURES IN THE FIRE. 



*‘thk mbmokiks vanish onk ani> all 


^^*NTO the fire that redly burns, 

A lonely woman sadly peers, 


1 


And in the gleam and glare discerns 
Pictures of other years. 


Within the shining vistas range 
Phantasmal shapes of long ago, 
VoL. VUI— New Series. 


One form—her own-through growth and change, 
Clear in the mystic glow. 

The chubby wilder of a sea 

Of meadow grasses, flower-besprent. 

Makes for a waiting mother : she 
Rosy with heart-content. 


223 
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A bush with tufted may-bloom white. 
Wherein a peering child espies 

A nest with eggs of greenish light, 
From which the sparrow flics. 

* 

Green branches, meeting overhead, 
Dapple with gloom a summer glade ; 

A boy a posy white and red 
Offers a toddling maid. 

Two lovers on a breezy wold. 

The lark above them mad for joy. 

The gorsc-cluni)is blossoming in gold, 
And love their sole employ. 


A sweep of hyacinths, 

or water, in a beechen'''ti>(^)^ 

I’accd by a maiden wan of hiie 
Clutching an unsead book. ■ 

A wild sea raging at a sun 

Low lying as ’mid smouldering brands. 
And on the shore a lonely one 
Weeping, with out-stretched hands. 

No more : the crashing embers fall, 

Tlie spell their sudden sparkle breaks. 
The memories vanish one and dll— 

Sighing the dreamer wakes. 

WlLtlAM SAtVYER. 



JOHN LULL’S MONEY MATTERS.—A RISE IN THE BANK RATE. 

* Jiy A. S. 7IARVKY, ]1.A. 

IN TWO rAltT.S.-!-PART THE FIRST. 


f^l^VERY reader of Andersen’s 
“Fairy Talcs” will recall the 
story of the tw'o weavers who 
offered to make for the king a 
suit of clothes of materials so 
exquisitely sensitive, as to be 
utterly invisible to all but those 
who were perfectly .adapted for the posi¬ 
tion in life they occupied. When the 
weavers gr.ively pretended to cut itn.iginary 
lengths of this priceless fabric; when, 
month after month, they worked with 
unseen threads at an empty loom ; when, 
finally, the king, arrayed in this regal habit, walked 
out bare as on the day of his birth, neither monarch 
nor subject dared to expose the fraud, lest by so 
doing he should declare his unworthiness for his 
post or callings 

We have sometimes thought that topics connected 
with the national finances are treated by many people 
much in the same way. They do not inquire about 
them, because they do not like to be thought igno¬ 
rant of them. And this tendency may be observed 
especially in regard to the Bank Acts. 

We propose in the present paper to explain 
briefly the fundamental principles upon wliich the 
Bank Act of 1844 was founded. Our purpose is 
exegetical and not critical—to expound objects, not 
to investigate results. We address ourselves not to 
those tvhosc special training or comqiercial [nirsuits 
have fitted them to discuss abstruse questions con¬ 
nected with monetary mattWs, but to those who, 
seeing the Bank Return week by week, and hearing 
much of the B.-ink Reserve, of a “bullion drain,” .and 
of cognats topics, are yet ignorant of the meaning 
10 be attached to those expressions. We make no 
apology, therefoie, for the introduction of many 
facts and ideas which to those thoroughly versed in 
the subject may seem puerile. 


The Ikink Act of 184.4, upon which our whole 
system of currency is now based, was the work of 
Sir Robert Peel. In order thoroughly to grasp the 
nature and operation of that Act, it is essential to 
have clear ideas lespccting the currency itself, and 
its relation to the trading transactions of the 
country. A few conceptions of an clemcntaiy 
character will be useful foi the elucidation of the 
subject. 

All trade consists either in giving money in 
exchange for other commodities, or in giving 
any other commodity in exchange for money. 
Money is, in f.ict, the common mctisure by which 
wc v.ilue commodities, and prices are but the 
quantities of money which each commodity can 
command wlien.cxchangcd. But money, though a 
vast improvement on barter, is, when amassed in 
large quantities, clumsy and inconvenient. Hence 
the use of bank-notes, which with coin constitute 
in Great Britain the currency of the country. Now 
a bank-note is simply a promise by A, a banker, to 
pay to B, or bearer, on demand, a specified sum of 
money. What that money shall be, whether gold 
or silver, depends in each country upon which of 
the precious metals has been selected as the 
standard of value. Great Britain has chosen gold, 
because it costs less in carriage than silver, is more 
durable, and more easily counted. In Belgium, 
Austria, and Russia, silver is the only legal money. 
The same Is the case in British India, while in 
France, although silver is nominally the standard, 
tbcic is in reality a double standard, because debts 
may be paid either in silver or gold. 

In Great Britain, then, gold is the standard. It 
follows that with us every contract is made in gold. 
Every man who engages to pay a certain sum on a 
certain clay, can only fulfil his promise by handing 
over so much gold. Hence A’s “ promisc-to-pay " 
on the bank-note makes him B’s debtor for 
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stipulated quantity of gold. Now it is obviously 
of the last importance that there should be no 
room to doubt A’s ability to perform his promise. 
The one condition on which B can be content to 
accept A’s promisc-to-pay, in lieu of gold, is that 
when he chooses to demand the gold, A shall be 
able to hand it to him. Doubt on this point— 
doubt, in fact, as to the immediate convertibility of 
the note—will lead to what is known as a st.ate of 
Internal Panic. The problem, therefore, in rega- 
biting the currency of a country is how to insure 
the convertibility of the bank-note. 

Now, be it observed, money is a commodity 
subject to the same laws and influences with other 
commodities. If I purchase a hat for a sovereign, 
the hat buys the sovereign, in tlic s.mie sense that 
the sovereign buys the hat. Again, a certain 
quantity of bullion is appropriated by the wants of 
the different countries to peiform the functions of 
money in those countries, and the distribution 
of that money depends ultunately, just as does the 
distribution of any manufactured article, on the 
ordinary laws of supply and demand. If we buy 
jnore than we sell in our de.dings with other 
nations, bullion may have to be sent out of the 
country in order to liquidate the excess of debt 
owing by us over that owing to us. Such a st.ite j 
of things, continued to such an extent as to produce 
forebodings of exhaustion of bullion, results in 
what is known as External Panic. And the pro¬ 
blem arises again, how, in regulating the currency 
of a country which has temporarily less than its 
due proportion of bullion, to induce other countries 
to send it, so that the convertibility of the note 
may be maintained. 

•The solution to these problems rvas the object of 
the Bank Act of 1844. The fundamental idea of 
that Act may be said to be to m.ake the paper 
money of the country conform in its variations to 
what would be the variations of a currency which 
was purely metallic. On the principles mentioned 
alxive, the more the circulation of bullion is freed 
from legislative intervention, the better. That, like 
any other commodity, will naturally seek the best | 
market; and notes, to be really convertible, must 
be treated as the representatives of actual bullion. 
Hence the issue of them must not be left to the 
caprice or interest of individuals. Really, the issue 
of b.ink-notes, which is the creation of money, 
ought to be restricted to the State. The State 
alone enjoys the privilege of coining money, and 
ought equally to confine to itself the power of 
issuing notes, which are nothing if not representa¬ 
tives of coins. Above all, the issue of notes ought 
to be separated from banking business, which is 
simpV trading in debts—borrowing at one rate and 
lending at a higher rate.' 

But Sir Robert Peel found it impossible to carry 
this theory completely into practice. He could 


not make the State the sole issuer of notes, for 
many country bankers exercised the privilege of 
issuing bank-notes. He did not, therefore, abolish 
these issues, although there, can be little doubt 
that their ultimate abolition wits contemplated 
by him; but he did the next best thing. He 
strictly limited their issues to the exact average 
amount of bank-notes which each of them had in 
circulation during the space of twelve weeks pre- 
cedmg the 12th of April, 1S44. It follows from 
this limit.il ion that the fluctuations in the amount, 
of p.iper money are necessarily thrown exclusively 
ii[)ou the notes of the Bank of England. With 
these notes of course the State could deal as it 
thought best, because the renewal of the Bank 
Charter could be made conditional upon the ac¬ 
quiescence of the Bank authorities in whatever 
anan.gLinents relative to the notes might be pro- 
[loscd. .Vccordingly, Sir Robert Peel practically 
in.ide the issue of Bank of England notes a State 
prerogative, by the simple device of separating the 
Issue department of the Bank from the Banking 
departmeut. He pcnniltcd the 1 ssue department 
to issue notes to the amount of ^14,475,000 against 
other seeurily than that of bullion, but any issue of 
b.ink-note.-, .ibove this amount must necessitate an 
e'luivaleiit .iinount of bullion being received into 
tiie till of the issue department. In other words, 
any bank-notes issued aboi e the stipulated sum of 

14,475.0.10 are merely certificates of the deposit 
i>f a corresponding sum of bullion. The Issue de- 
! partnienl may buy bullion with its own notes, and so 
j incie.ise its issues ; but on any bullion being with- 
di.iwn from tliat department, a precisely equ.al 
amount of bank-notes must be cancelled. Thus 
the lluetuaiioiis in the amount of bank-notes issued 
over the fixed limit are regulated by the fluctuations 
in the anmunt of the bullion as it enters and leaves 
the country, according to the slate of the foreign 
exch.anges—that is, according to the international 
demand for it. In all its operations the ftsue 
department acts mechanically. It is in fact a 
Government department, managed, under conditions 
which admit of no discretion, by the directors of the 
Bank of England. 

As to Internal Panic, then, the action of the 
Bank Act is dear. If, for every note issued beyond 
a specified limit, bullion to the full nominal value 
of that note exists in the Issue department, it 
follows that convertibility is insured so long as 
notes to the extent of that limit are in circulation. 
Of course, if every holder of liartk of England notes 
presented them simultaneously for payment, gold 
could not bo found to meet them. ‘ Such an occur¬ 
rence, however, is inconceivable, and it is abun¬ 
dantly clear from past experience that under no 
circumstances will there be less than ^^14,475,000 
of notes in circulation in the country. Hence the 
convcittbility of the note is amp\y secured. 
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Again, as to External Panic. When the country 
is becoming comparatively barren of bullion, the 
Bank arrests its export by simply raising the rate 
of interest. Let us now endeavour to understand 
the exact natuse of this action. Trading transac¬ 
tions between nations are carried on by means of 
bills of exchange. In the commercial intercourse 
between two countries, when neither of them im¬ 
ports from the other to a greater amount than it 
exports to the same country, the bills drawn by 
the merchants exporting produce will exactly equal 
in amount the bills drawn on the merchants im¬ 
porting produce, and the transmission of coin or 
bullion will not be required for the liquidation of 
their mutual debts. In this c.'ise the supply of 
bills will exactly equal the demand for them, and 
the exchange will be said to be at par. It seldom^ 
or never happens, however, that the imports and ' 
exports are thus in equilibrium. As a rule, there is 
a balance of debt either in favour of or against 
any particular country. When the imports are in 
excess, and more payments h.ave to be made than 
received, there will be a competition for bills I 
upon the creditor country, and they will rise to a | 
premium. In ordinary cases the limit to this rise ' 
is the total expense of transmitting bullion from the 
debtor to the creditor country. Obviously if a 
merchant had to pay more for a bill on any place 
than it would cost him to transmit bullion to that 
place, he would not buy the bill, but would send 
bullion instead. Again, the broker or merchant 
who holds a bill will refuse to take less ’for it than 
it would cost him to send it to the place on which 
it was drawn, have it cashed there, and the pro¬ 
ceeds sent to him in bullion. Now, the higher the 
rate of interest rises at home, the more it will cost 
to send bullion abroad, as the price which could 
have been had for its use as money at home must 
be taken into consideration. It follows, therefore 
that the raising of the rate of interest to a very 
high point in any country, has the effect of -at once 
preventing the exportation of the bullion in that 
country, and of attracting bullion to it from other 
countries. 

Let us now examine the published account of the 
Bank, and note the mode in which the arrange¬ 
ments laid down by the Act of 1844 are shown 
therein. 

The Bank of Engi.and. 

An Account pursuant to Act "J and 8 Victoria, cap. 32 , for 

the IVeeb ending on Wednesday, October 1st, 1873 . 

ISSUE DEPARTfflENT. 

EU. 

Notes I&sued ..j^3fi.i36,88o 

Cr. 

Government Debt.. , 015,100 

Other Securities . 3 > 984 . 90 o 

ipold Coin and liutlion ••.••• 31,136,880 

Silver Builioa.. • • 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 

Da. 

Proprietor’ Capital.^t4»553»®®® 

Rest.'• 3.849.478 

Public Deposits, including Exchequer, Savings 

Bank.s, National Debt Commission, etc. . . 6,933,308 

Other Deposits.32,118,192 

Seves'day and other .. 449>5<*o 

Cii 

Government Sccuritic.t . • > ■ • . j£i3.39*.'85 

Other Seenrities ® 4 » 54 °#®t 2 

Notes. 9.458,740 

Gold and Silver Coin ....... 495>44t 


/47;j'jS.378 

The transactions of the Issue department, it will 
be observed, are stated separately from those of the 
Hanking department, and consist entirely of the 
issue of notes against either gold or securities. 
The securities need some explanation. The tot.al 
is ^15,000,000, of which 1,015,100 is the debt 
due by the country to the Bank, which debt of 
course forms part of the funded debt. The “ Other 
Securities,” 2^3,984,900, .arc thus arrived at:—When 
Sir Robert Heel had determined that a portion of 
the circulation of bank-notes should not be repre¬ 
sented by bullion, it became necessary to decide 
the amount of lliat portion. It was found that, 
even in times of the keenest demand for gold, the 
total of notes in the hands of the public had never 
I fallen below ^15,800,000. The assumption, there- 
j fore, seemed warranted that under all circumstances 
there would be at least 2^14,000,000 of bank¬ 
notes which would never be presented for payment, 
and for which, therefore, it was not essential 
to retain gold in the Bank till. This sum of 
^14,000,000 was therefore fixed as the credit circu¬ 
lation of the Bank, it being, however, provided that 
in case any private bank should cease to issue 
notes, the Bank of England might increase its 
credit issues by two-thirds of the amount of such 
private issue. The additional circulation in conse¬ 
quence of these lapsed issues is now ;^i,ooo,ooo, 
the last addition being in 1866, when the National 
Provincial Bank commenced London business, and 
so forfeited the right to issue notes. Thus the 
total circulation not against bullion is at present 
£ 15,000,000; in other words, to that extent the note¬ 
holder has for his security, not actual gold in the 
Bank, but the credit of the State. The net profit 
on this credit circulation, we may observe, is paid to 
the public, and goes in diminution of the sum paid 
to thq Bank for managing the National Debt. 

Now as to the bullion, 2^21,136,880. This total 
is the amount of bullion which, up to the date of 
the account, the Bank had purchased, giving in 
exchange her own notes. The Bank buys gold at 
£‘i 17s. qd. per ounce, and then takes it to the Mint 
to be coined. As the Mint price is £'i 17s. loid. 
per ounce, and as the Mint is bound to return in 
coin, to the last grain, exactly the weight of standard 
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metal which it has received, it is obvious that the 
Bank makes a profit on all bullion taken to it for 
notes of three-halfpence per ounce. Any private 
individual may, if he chooses, take gold to the 
Mint to be coined ; but in practice it is found more 
profitable to take it to the Bank, the loss by delay 
at the Mint exceeding the loss on selling to the Bank. 

The operations, then, of the Issue department 
for the week before us consist simply of the receipt 
of bullion and the issue of notes against it. And, 
we repeat, in the discharge of its duties the Issue 
department acts simply mechanically. On the one 
hand, the whole community arc free to carry 
bullion there, and, once that is done, notes must be 
issued against it. On the other hand, a Bank of 


. England note, a legal tender everywhere else, is 
, not so in the Issue department. In gold, and in 
, gold alone, can it discharge the claims on k. 
I These claims consist of the notes. Day by day,, in 
I the course of the ordinary businessatf the Banking 
j department, notes, coin, or bullion are paid in. 
j These are at once transferred to the Issue depart- 
I ment, the notes to be cancelled and exchanged for 
; new ones—for old notes are never re-issued—the 
I coin or bullion to be held in deposit against an 
, issue of notes. Or, the Banking department re¬ 
quires to draw gold from the Issuq, department; 
then notes are handed in, gold is received, and the 
notes at once cancelled. 

END OF TART THE FIRST. 


THE COLLEGE-LIFE OF MAITRE NABl.OT. 

BY ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 

chapter the seventh. tlierc are amongst us so many shallow wits, who 


I have given you an account of my first year at col¬ 
lege, and I think you must have had enough of it. 
The four following years were deplorably like that 
first one. After Monsieur Gradus came Monsieur 
Laurent ; after Monsieur Laurent, Monsieur La- 
perciie ; after Monsieur Lapcrche, Monsieur 
Damiens; after Monsieur Damiens, Monsieur 
Fischer. After “De Viris lllustribus Roma;” 
came Cornelius Nepos, “ Sclcct.-e Trofarlis,” 
Virgilii Ecloga; and the Georgies, “ De Senectute,” 
Odes of Horace, “Mseccnas atavis,” etc., without 
reckoning in Greek chrestom.athy the Fables of 
AIsop, Xenophon’s Cyrop-Tdia, and the first book 
of the Iliad. Rudiments followed upon rudiments, 
primitive tenses and primitive tenses, grammar and 
grammar, rules and rules, and the whole without ex¬ 
planations ! We were taught Latin and Greek just 
as Monsieur Rufin taught us mysteries. And then 
physical sciences without instruments, chemistry 
without a laboratory, n.atural history without speci¬ 
mens, history without criticism ! Words! words ! 
words I 

Is it surprising how many people have their 
heads filled with nothing but words? For ten 
years together we get nothing else. The general' 
low condition of intellectual power arises from this 
cause. The Jesuitical training introduced by 
Bonaparte, un.dcr the name of the University, is 
answerable for this; memory is set up above 
reasoning; formulas and inviolable rules are 
clapped over intelligence as an iron cage covers 
over a bird. 

The French are not naturally a race of fools and 
monkeys. Our merchants, our engineers, our men 
of science, and our artisans are quite up to the 
mark of the English, Germans, and Americans. If 


mistake grand and hollow phrases, loud-sounding 
words, extravagant gesticulations—in a word, play¬ 
acting—for the very acme of eloquence and of 
genius, there is no doubt of the reason; it is simply 
the natural result of the education which has for 
seventy years been forced upon us. The bouri^eois 
h.ivc aimed at filling the jdaces of the ancient 
nobility. Step by step they have followed the 
methods taught us by the old royal colleges under 
the direction of the priests, while other nations were 
following the path of progress by the development 
of intelligence through the demonstration and ex¬ 
position of truth. A man remembers what he has 
understood. Words and phra.6es crammed into the 
overladen memory are quickly forgotten. 

It is a h.appy event when there is found in any of 
our poor municipal colleges a professor endowed 
with good common-sense, and who knows how to 
use his gift; who aims at impressing upon his 
pupils the truth that the beauty .and perfection of 
a literary work are not dependent upon the ar¬ 
rangement of words so much as upon the precision 
of the thoughts, the depth of the feeling, and the 
truth of the observations. Such a man out of the 
most ordinary materials will turn out first-rate 
scholars, upon the principle, perhaps, that “amongst 
the blind a one-eyed man is king.” 

1 had begun my education young, full of ardour, 
and imagining that the most brilliant prospects lay 
before me. But after five years of elementary instruc¬ 
tion had sufficiently lowered the tone of my mind, 
such was the confusion surging up in my memory of 
chemical terms, geography, natural science, Latin, 
Greek, mythology, nouns proper, dates, rules, and 
even of German, which Monsieur Laperchc taught 
after the same method as his Greek—such was the 
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muddle in my liead, that ,I could not toll either 
what I did know or what I didn’t know. 

I mistook words for things! After having 
recited like a parrot the list of simple bodies, I 
thought I knew them; after repeating by rote a 
chapter of physics, I believed myself as great a 
savant as AmpiSre, Arago, or Gay-Lussac. And yet 
1 had neither seen what I talked about nor worked 
at one single experiment. 

Greek and Latin were treated in the s.irae way ; 
and when they talked to nle of the beauty of an 
ode of Horare, of a passage of Homer, of an 
oration of Demosthenes, I thought it was all a bad 
joke, and that notliing could be more tedious and 
uninteresting. It was my opinion that all those old 
writers wrote rubbish, and th.at they tacked on 
words to words by the rules of syntax, exactly as 
Monsieur Gradus did. Bossuet, Corneille, Kacinc, 
and Boileau seemed to me no better. Their very 
masterpieces made me brc.ak out in a cold jier.spira- 
tion. All my schoolfellows viewed things in the 
same light. But what could we do ? \Vc wanted 
to get our Bachelor’s degree, and have done with it. 
So wc tried to look convinced, just as those uuf n-- 
tunate cures are obliged to do, who are compelled 
for bread to give their assent to mysteries .and f.ilse 
creeds. Weariness and discouragement laid hold 
of us all. Is tiiis the way to develop the taste 
and the appreciation of youth for the beautiful and 
the true.^ Is this the way to inspire them with a 
love for modern literature, and an admiration of 
the great poets and philosophers of old ? 

In a word, we had Ijcen stupefied. And since 
we are upon that topic, I maintain that a large 
proportion of the young men who leave our colleges 
are no better; they have lost the free e.xercise of 
their ration.al faculties, and they require two or 
three years of active life to recover their proper 
tone. Many never do get over it, and rem.am 
machines all their lives. After bowing to the 
opinion of the professors, they bow to the opinion 
of the gazette. Amongst themselves they pay each 
other the compliment of styling one another serious- 
minded men—correct thinkers. They denounce 
every movement that has a tendency to progress, 
and pay irfiplicit obedience, to fonnulas .alone. 
Whatever disturbs the order or sequence of their 
formulas is not to be endured ; they won’t hear of 
it. They thrust it from them as unfit to be dealt 
with. 

Worse yet, many young men lose more than 
their common-sense ; they saprifice that feeling of 
natural dignity which belongs to every civilised 
man. 1 am not alluding to the vices bred by con¬ 
stant isolation from the outer rvorld, in those close 
establishments where there is no refreshing time 
for mingling with others besides those you see daily 
about you, a weariness which brings some of them 
to the level of the solitary brutes. I rather me,an ' 


the sentiment of justice and liberty; the spirit 
required to stand up for one’s rights against all 
adversaries, at the same time that he learns to 
respect the rights of olhers. I am alluding to that 
baseness and degradation which assume the place 
of the native pride of every right-minded man, 
when, unhappily, all the days of his youth he has 
before his eyes the spectacle of unfair preferences 
yielded to fortune, to the detriment and loss of 
labour and talent. What can result from such a 
system but moral and intellectu,al degradation ? 

I am thankful to Say that I have alwaj's had an 
.abhorrence of injustice. It is to this feeling that 1 
owe my deliverance from utter degradation. 

In the fourth year of my residence, being now in 
the second class, there happened during the winter 
a singular occurrence. 

1 was then fifteen, I had been some months ill 
-ill of ennui, pale, hollow-eyed, and as thin as a 
lath ; my long brown hair fell in a tangled mass over 
rny forehe;i4 ; a light down was beginning to shade 
my cheeks .and upper lip. I was sinking. I needed 
dl the stock of health and strength which 1 had 
drawn from myh.appy life at home and in the fields, 
to back me up against the unwholesome influenres 
)f that college-life. During play-hours 'l lay half 
rerlming on the form behind my desk, gazing 
with hazy indifference upon the games of the other 
boys. I looked on the dark side of everything. 

The year before, my friend Goberlut had left for 
Fribourg, from which he returned a good deal 
changed for the worse. But this forms no p.art of 
my history, and I will not repeal anything to an 
old comr.ide’s discredit. 

1 sc.ircely cyer laughed. I said to myself, “ WJiat 
a misery it is to be living in this world 1 What 
a mob of Canards, of Graduscs, and of Laperches 
beset us on every side 1 Life is a mel.incholy thing. 
What lies are forced dowm our throats for trullis 1 
Oh 1 why are we condemned to such a heap of 
miseries, without knowing how or why? Of what 
crime have wc bpen guilty, that we were made out 
of the dust, in which we lay so still ? 

There was no comfort in thoughts like these, 
but for a long time I had been brooding' over them: 
and my thoughts upon the providence of God 
made me more unhappy still, 1 trembled and wept 
without any cause ; I h.ad become as weak as a girl. 

It was rudiments anti lists of words, and cram¬ 
ming, and injustice which had reduced me to this 
state. 

The flashes of good sense which from time to 
time passed across my mind brought no comfort 
with them at till. 

Now at that critical time there were three or four 
big fellows of eighteen to twenty, who had indulged 
in the bad habit of annoying, and even beating, the 
small boys, when the poor little creatures did not 
choose to put up with their ill-usage with a good 
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grace. They were, of course,yf/j de bonne famille 
who sought amusement in this way, instead of 
preparing for their degree. But they had the ad¬ 
vantage of private tutors, and they were sure to pass 

Bastien, the out-door warden, shut his eyes upon 
these proceedings; and so those tyrants had an 
easy life of it. 

The most persistent of those ill-conditioned fel¬ 
lows was Monsieur Charles Balet, the son of the 
Advocate Balet of Saarbourg—an indolent rascal, 
a drunkard, an utterly good-for-nothing vagabond, 
who.se vices did but grow fronttday to day until, 
as life went on, having ruined himself utterly, he 
became a vagrant tinker, leading his skinny donkey 
by the bridle, and thrashing his poor wife as if she 
h.id no feejing. All the country round knows him. 

But at that time he was rich ; he played vulgar 
practical jokes, and put no restraint upon his 
insolence and his brutality towards little boys who 
were unable to resist him. 

One evening during one of the sharpest frosts of 
January, all the pupils were in the schoolroom, some 
playing at main chaude, some at nine-pins, others 
were conversing round the stove, when all at once a 
loud burst of laughter was heard. 

Monsieur Charles Balet had just played a joke 
upon one of the little ones, Lucien Marchal, a good 
little boy of ten or eleven, remarkable for his gentle¬ 
ness and his quietness, and even for a certain 
dreaminess, as it sometimes happens with children 
who are for the first time removed from their 
parents, and kept locked in like malefactors. 

Monsieur Charles Balet had Just dragged at the 
little fellow’s dress through a hole, and this w.is 
the ej^jdanation of all that outbreak of men iment. 

Little Marchal,red with shame, was putting back 
his dress in ill haste, when Charles Balet, en¬ 
couraged by the success of his first exploit, again 
pulled it out with increased rudeness and violence, 
so that the rent was becoming wider at every tug ; 
and Marchal, in the midst of that mocking- crowd, 
having no defender, burst into tears. 

From behind my desk I saw all this ; I felt my 
nerves quivering with indignation. For a long 
lime I had borne a deep ill-will against that bully, 
who nevertheless had never ventured uiion attack¬ 
ing me, no doubt concluding that if he did, although 
he -was much taller and stronger, the attempt might 
not be unaccompanied with danger to his pre¬ 
cious person, and danger was what he was always 
averse to. 

And in my own heart, aware that I was the 
weaker of the two, I hesitated ; but the cries of 
poor Marchal confirmed in me a settled iiurposc 

“ I say, Balet,” I cried in a loud voice, “• I will 
thank you to stop that sort of joking.' 1 tell you, 
you sfiall not worry those little fellows any longer.” 

Amazed at my audacity, the bully turned sharp 
round, and glared at me from head to foot, in utter 
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astonishment that a Nabol, as he c.ailed me, should 
dare to c.all his authority Ih question. 

All the others, not less surprised, stood mute with 
e.xpect.ation, gazing and listening. 

Feeling certain that a battle must .be fought, I 
calmly left my place at the desk, and resolved that 
if the great bully should get a victory, I would 
make him pay dearly for it. , 

First he turned red, then he turned pale. 

“You won’t let me!” he shouted, grinning at 
me ; “ you won’t let me ! And who arc you ? ” 

1 coldly replied, but with teeth and lips tightly 
compressed— 

“ No, I shall not allow you to bully the little ones.” 
Then he lifted his hand, but in a moment my 
pent-up rage had its fill of satisfixetion ; at a bound 
I rvas at his throat like a tiger, with my nails fast 
clenched behind his ears. 

He howled with pain and r.age. 

At the same moment all the other fellows, es¬ 
pecially the little ones, delighted .at the punishment 
their tyrant was receiving, cried enthusiastically— 
“ Well done, Nablot! well done ! ” 

But 1 needed no encouragement. The big brute 
struck me on the face with both his fists, and madd 
the blood fly from my nose, but 1 never let go. I 
clutched him, my nails went into his flesh deeper 
and deeper, and 1 was laughing with delight, and 
kicking the fellow's shins with idl my might, and 
with such rage and fury that presently he shouted 
out - 

“ Help ! help ! he is throttling me ! ” 

Not a boy moVed a finger. 

“Ah.i ! you big coward,” 1 cried, redoubling my 
blows, ■* you arc frightened, arc you ? ” 

And the thunders of .applause, and the cries of 
• Br.ivo, Nablot! well done, Nablot!” at last 
re.tched the cars of the out-door warden, who heard 
hem from the corridor, and of Monsieur le Prin¬ 
cipal, who heard them from his study. 

All at once the door burst open, and Monsieur 
Rutin, Monsieur Wolframm, Canard, and Miston . 
.ip]ieared at the door of the schoolroom. 

B.ilet, seeing help at hand, redoubled his blows 
ipon my face ; but he was staggering, he was suf- 
bcating, and tears were running from his starting 
eyes, when I was seized iipon from all sides at once, 
and pulled from my adversary. 

“Monsieur Nablot, you are expelled!” cried the 
Principal, “you .are e.xpclled! What! in your 
position, to maltreat Mon.sieur Balet! it is .abomi¬ 
nable ! ” 

1 could hear nothing, and whilst they were puli¬ 
ng me by the arms and by my collar to carry me 
uv.iy, 1 cried to the bully, rvith a loud laugh— 

‘ Now, you big coward, there's a lesson for you ! 
you’ll know now that you mustn’t worry the little 
boys. Look out for yourself! ” 

And as he was for a moment regaining confi- 
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dence, seeing me held fast, and approaching me 
with a menacing gesturtf, I shook off my captors 
with a violent effort, sprang at the scoundrel, struck 
him on the face, and spat on it. 

Then the Principal, with great indignation, 
ordered the bystanders to lay hold of me, and 
carry me to the cells. 

The prison windows were broken ; only the bars 
remained. The cold and the wind, the rain and 
the snow penetrated by turns into this dark and 
narrow dungeon, where a ray of the sun was a very 
rare visitor. There I was left upon the cold stones, 
and never moved for four hours, while the blood 
was freezing upon my face. I heard the bell ring 
for supper, then for playtime, then for bed. 

Everybody had been in bed more thiin an hour, 
and it was freezing hard, when 1 heard a distant step 
in the corridor. A key clinked in the door. It 
was the Principal, who alone seems to have re¬ 
membered me. Canard, Miston, Father Domi¬ 
nique, Father Vandenberg had forgotten me, or 
perhaps they considered me unworthy to live, after 
such a monstrous crime as thrashing Monsieur 
Balet, who was the son of the richest lawyer in 
Saarbourg. 

Monsieur Rufin was holding his candle, which 
he kept from the wind with one hand. He said— 

“ Rise—^go to bed. I have sent to inform your 
father; he will come and fetch you away to¬ 
morrow.” 

I rose without a word of reply, and went up the 
long dark staircase. In passing the lavatory I 
'washed my bloodstained bedabbled face, and then 
got into bed, thankful to know that I should so 
soon be delivered from this prison where 1 had 
suffered so much. The thought was so delightful 
that I could not help laughing in bed. 

I kept turning over in my mind the words of 
the Principal — “ In your position, to strike 
Monsieur Balet! ” What could be the meaning of 
that ? 

At daybreak I was still fast asleep. Vanden- 
berg’s bell had not awoke me; and as my school¬ 
fellows knew that I was expelled, and my face was 
black-and-blue, and I was still asleep, nobody 


thought it worth while to awake me. Monsieur 
Wolframm never gave a thought to me. 

I did not awake until ten, and then I lay alone 
in the great deserted dormitory, the windows of 
which were while with frost. The bell,was ringing 
for school. 1 rose in a most determined frame of 
mind. I washed, and while 1 was dressing, seated 
upon my bed, and feeling cheered at the prospect 
of liberty, and the effect of the bright crisp-looking 
snow-light outside, I gave way to my rising spirits, 
and began to whistle like a blackbird. 1 was sick 
of canting hypociites, and come what might, what 
could be worse than that degrading state of exist¬ 
ence called college-life ? and I thought within my¬ 
self— 

“ I will be my father’s clerk, I will work in the 
pffice, until 1 am old enough to begin to serve my 
time.” 

My ideas became clearer and clearer in my mind, 
and 1 was forming my resolutions in the most 
cheerful spirit, when the door opened at the end of 
the long dormitory, and there appeared Monsieur 
Canard in a coloured neck-handkerchief, and a 
queer little cap over his left ear, crying to me with 
a sneer— 

‘'Surely, Monsieur Nablot, you are not going to 
leave us ? Your papa is down-stairs waiting for you.” 

As I supposed my connection with this college 
was now cut, I answered him snuffling through my 
nose just in his own peculiar twang— 

“ Presently, Monsieur Canard, presently.” 

He started back, much offended. 

“ Who gave you leave, sir, to mimic me ? You’re 
a cad.’’ 

“ And you. Monsieur Canard, you are a cheat 
and a toady; for four years you have given me 
nothing but crumb, because my father didn’t tip 
you to your satisfaction.” 

Then he turned crimson, and as he stood un¬ 
decided what to say or do, I passed him slowly, 
and went down-stairs. 

From the Principal’s room I could hear my 
father’s voice, and 1 knocked. 

‘ Come in ! ” 

END or LHAPTEK THE SEVENTH. 


SECOND-COUSIN SARAH. 

BY F. W. BOBINSON, 
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CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FIRST. annoyance by an enviable semblance of imperturb- 

ciEARiNG THE HOUSE. ability. He took his back from the wall, and set 

Captain Peterson, merchant service, received his hat carefully on his head, 
the ultimatum' of Miss Sarah Eastbell with his “After that, I need not trespass further o« your 
customary sang-froid. He was a man whom it time,’’he said, “ I will communicate with Thomas 
took a great deal to disturb, or who concealed his at once.” 
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your service, you arc perfectly safe here. Good 
morning.” 

He unlocked the door, and went on to the land¬ 
ing-place beyond, closing and locking the door 
behind him. On the landing-place he stood with 
the handle of the key pressed to his teeth, and with 
a graver expression on his fresh-coloured counten¬ 
ance than he had betrayed to her before whom he 
had laid the conditions of release. Finally he 
went down the rickety stairs, which were crum- 
blmg to pieces with the house, halted at the 
bottom of the next flight, and listened at the right- 
hind door, as though there were another prisoner 
close at hand. The door was not locked, and he 
opened it softly, and put his head into the room 


right in her assertions of the preceding night— 
Sarah was safer with her than with the gentlemen 
down-st.airs. 

Edward Peterson took a rush-bottomed chair 
from the wall-side, and placed himself between his 
brothers—a very different man to him we have 
seen up-stairs and at Sedge Hill. It was a fierce, 
hard, and merciless face now, to match his friends’. 

“ You’ve done your parts well, boys,” he said in 
a quick sharp voice, “ but there may be more to do.” 

*• How’s that.^” inquired scoundrel number one ; 
“we’ve done enough now to get ourselves lagged 
for ten years.” 

“ I don’t like the job,” muttered scoundrel num¬ 
ber two ; “ 1 never did.” 
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The third blackguard leaned over a huge iron 
ladle, and stirred reflectively at a dull bubbling 
mass of metal, but did not commit himself to an 
opinion. 

“It’s not easy,” said Peterson, “but”—and here 
a blood-curdling oath escaped him—“it must bo 
gone on with at any risk. Failure means Wor¬ 
cester Gaol, success means ten thousand pounds 
between us all.” 

He had mentioned fifteen thousand pounds up¬ 
stairs, but he and Thomas Eastbell were keeping 
an extra five thousand to themselves. Edward 
Peterson did not tell his brothers everything when 
money was in question. 

“ What more is to be done ? ” asked the first 
scoundrel, who was the worst-tempered and most 
disputatious member of the gang. At school—and 
he had been to a school once in Dublin—he w.ts <a 
quarrelsome boy, but dull of learning—very. 

“ You will know when it’s necessary,” w.as the 
short answer; “at present the young lady is re¬ 
fractory.” 

“ Not frightened ?” said the second scoundicl. 

“ Not at all.” / 

The three ruffians laid their shock heads together, 
and swore in unison. 

“She will give in before the d.iy’s out,” said 
Peterson assuringly; “ a girl of her age, surroundc. d 
by mystery, must give up. It’s her money or her 
life, as in the dear old day's of Richard Turpin.” 

He said this with some degree of eulhusi.isin, 
but bis brothers did not rise to it. Two of them 
looked at him vacantly, and the third went on 
stirring his metallic broth. 

“To think th.at you fellotvs are so near .a forluno, 
and yet take it so coolly !” cried Peterson reitrnach- 
fully; “to think that two thousand pounds apiece 
— two thousand pounds!—does not warm your 
sluggish blood a little I ” 

“Ah!” said the tliird ruffian between his sci 
teeth, “ we haven’t got it ycl.” 

“ It’s a risky business,” muttered another. 

“ So is making pewter money,” .added Peterson, 
“ but we have gone at it for years, haven’t we ? 
And what have our trouble and risk, our dies and 
galvanic batteries brought us in, after all? Two 
thousand pence—hardly,” 

“ Will the girl sign the cheque before the d.iy is 
out? that’s the question,” asked number one, “for 
we can’t go on like this.” 

“1 have said that it’s her money or her life, and 
by Heaven I mean it!” he said,with another oath ; 
“ she will be back to-night at .Sedge Hill, or she 
will never return again. Mark that.” 

He struck his clenched fist on his knee, to give 
emphasis to his words, and his brothers looked 
from one to the other again, and moved restlessly 
in their scats. 

“Doyou think I htiveplanned it all fornotliing?” 


he continued, “ or that I am a rflan to be played 
the fool with at the last?- Is it my way? Is it 
Ned Peterson’s style ? Do you think any woman 
would prefer to be found in the Severn, to paying 
away money that she can afford to part with ? ” 

“We don’t want to hear anything about the 
Severn,” said the first scoundrel; - “ you know 
what’s safe better than ,we do, but we’ll have no 
hand in it. Dennis and I and Mike have talked it 
over, and won’t go further than we’ve done already 
—there 1 ” 

“ You are ready for your share of the money, but 
not of the risk,” observed the captain satirically. 

“The money was promised for getting the girl 
here. It’s done,” was the reply, “and a nasty joli 
it was. I thought she was dead when wc were 
coming down the river.” 

“ Poor fellow, you were nervous,” said Peterson, 
still sarcastic, “and you thought of a gallows :is 
well, and of your amiable self dangling from a ro|)e, 
in a private yard of the county gaol, with the re¬ 
porters making notes for their sensation articles on 
your lamentable decease. ‘A man who came of 
a good Irish family, but died unlike an Irishman’ 
—that would have been your epitaph, Barney, and 
much too good for you.” 

“ Ah ! you can talk,” said Barney, shrugging his 
shoulders, “ you have been so much wiser than the 
rest of us, but divil a bit of good have you or we 
dune, tliough we have stuck to you through thick 
and thin. But rve can’t be hanged for you, Ned— 
.at present.” 

“ You fools, have I asked you ? ” shouted Peter¬ 
son, springing to his feet; “ you’ve done the work 
I’ve set you to do, and I will pay you for it, and be 
rid of you. The money’s safe, and I'll keep my 
word—as I alvrays do, and always will. I don’t 
want your help--you arc in the way, and must go.” 

“ Go ! ” echoed the men. 

“'I'his. house will be unsafe after to-night, and 
wo must vanish befoie it’s spotted. I will be in 
London to-morrow evening, at the old place, avitli 
your money. Can you trust me?” 

“ Yes. But if the girl-” 

“ I shall he with you,” he added meaningly, “and 
afterw.ards you’ll go your way and I mine, and a 
good riddance to the lot of you.” 

“ But-” 

“ I have had enough of your company,” he cried, 
as he walked up and down the room with his ham!. 
ill hi.s pockets ; “ 1 will make your fortunes, an. 
have done with you. You sneer at the grande-' 
idea I have ever .carried out successfully; yoe 
tremble at the consequences, like a parcel of chi! 
dren ; and to-morrow night I leave you to ytnu 
selves for ever. And see how you get on witlioiru 
me, th.al’s all,” he added less grandiloquently, am. 
far more spitefully. 

The brothers did not reply—they had no argu- 
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ments to urge in defence; they were stolid scamps, 
who had plodded on persistently and doggedly in 
crime, and been ruled by a stronger and more 
audacious mind, until this audacity had talked of 
murder. Then they were afraid of him, and glad 
to seize upon a pretext for separation. They be¬ 
lieved in his word too, for there were a few striking 
antecedents that assured them he was in the habit 
of keeping it. It was time to be moving, before 
Worcester became a difficult place to escape from. 
Ned was right—^the house might be marked at any 
moment, and the butlon-m.akers become objects of 
distrust, until the London police turned up, and 
claimed them as acquaint.ances. They would be 
glad to leave Ned to himself; they had joined him 
in a little speculation that was out of their line, and 
its noveltpi had rendered them nervous, as Captain 
Peterson had seen for himself. It was high time to 
be gone. 

One by one these men drifted away from home, 
without a thought of Sarah Eastbell’s safety, and with 
an immense amount of consideration for their own. 
It was not murder that troubled their minds so 
acutely as complicity with it, detection, and sen¬ 
tence. If Ned would take all the risk, he might 
murder half Worcester, for what they cared ; but it 
was out of their line, and they would prefer to 
return to London as quickly as possible, and wait 
for the money that had been promised them, or the 
bad news they half expected instead. Each m.in 
went away with a little carpet bag containing the 
implements of his trade, and left the furniture to the 
Fates. Each man suggested before he went an 
idea of his own for seating S.arah Eastbcll out of 
her wits and her money, but the ruling .agent scoffed 
at their devices, and would have none of them. 

ft was two o'clock in the .afternoon before the last 
of the three men passed out of the house, and went 
away down the narrow lane which led from the 
high-road. 

Captain Peterson stood at the front door smoking 
a cigar. He was in excellent spirits, and he waved 
his hand to the disputatious Raniey, who w.as the 
last toleavo,'by way of friendly salutation at parting. 

“ They’re gone,” he muttered, “ and they’re better 
gone,!whichever way this affair is likely to turn 
out.” 

He lingered at the door meditating on the great 
scheme of his life, and it was not till his cigar was 
smoked out that he seemed to wake ag.ain to action. 
The sky was overcast then, and he looked up at it 
and prophesied to himself that it would rain before 
the morning. He walked round to the opposite 
side of the house and gazed moodily at the water 
flowing some twenty paces from him, and at a boat 
lying on the long grass above the river-bank. One 
glance af the darkened window in the topmost storey 
where his fortune lay, he thought, and then he 
returned to the house meditating on the difficulties 


in his way, and of his genius to surmount them. 
He had been always considered a clever and a 
daring fellow—what would they say presently if he 
should get the money ? How they would all look 
up to him afterwards ! What an end there would 
be to his petty scheming life—what a" chance of 
settling down in the world even, and trying his 
hand at respectability for a change ! 

He went into the house, and up-stairs to the first- 
floor room, wherein we have seen him gaze with 
interest at an early hour of the morning. 

“ Hess,” he said in a sharp voice, and at the sum¬ 
mons a small thin-faced child, in a h.at and cloak, 
appeared at the door. 

“ You h.avc come back then, father.” 

“Are you ready?” 

“Yes.” 

Edward Peterson went down-stairs followed by 
the little girl. At the front door he said— 

“You were wise to keep to your room to-day, 
little woman, for they have been very cross, and 
Mrs. Easlbell has been worse than ever.” 

The child shivered. 

“ Have you lunl enough to eat up there ?” 

“ 1 should think so! ” was the half-cunning 
answer, at which the man laughed heartily. 

“ That’s right, Bess. Look after yourself in this 
world, for no one else will, as the world goes round. 
N ow listen to me.” 

The child looked up at him with a wonderful 
amount of intelligence in her sunken eyes. 

“ You must find your way to Worcester to-night, 
all by yourself. Two miles from here is a railway 
j station—you know it, where the red and green 
lights shine out like big eyes after dark.” 

“ Yes—I know.” 

“ 'You have run about here a good deal, and know 
your way well, .and you can find the station.” 

“ Oh ! yes,” replied the child again. 

“You'll be glad to get away. I’ve been hard 
with you, and you don’t like me much ?” 

“ Not much,” was the slow answer, “ but-” 

“ But what ?” asked Peterson. 

“ But the lady—will she shake me when she’s 
cross? • Will she be.al me when she’s angry?” 

“ .She will be very fond of you, and you will call 
her ‘ Mother,’” said Peterson very gravely. 

“ Mother—my mother ! ” 

“ Y’ou’ll see soon,” he said ; “now take care of 
that money.” 

He placed some money in her hands, and she 
wrapped it up in a corner of a dirty white handker¬ 
chief and tucked it dpwn the bosom of her dress,, 
wrapping her cloak round her aflerw.irds with all 
the carefulness and confidence of a woman. 

“ All right,’’ she said. 

“At the railw.ay station ask for a third-class 
ticket for Worcester. Can you remember that?” 

The little girl nodded quickly. 
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“ Whtn the train comes up to the platform, get 
in. When they call out ‘ Worcester,’ get out. At 
Worcester a lady, very pretty, and with hands full 
of toys, will be waiting for you at the post-office. 
Ask the way to the post-office like a woman as you 
are, and when you see the lady under the clock, say, 

‘ Pa keeps his word—I’m Bessie.’ ” 

“ All right,” said the child again, with a rare 
amount of confidence in her own comprehension of 
the details, which however he asked her to repeat, 
listening attentively to the recital. 

“ You’re a clever girl, Bess—you’ve some of your 
father’s cleverness too,” he added conceitedly. 
“Now go.” 

As he stooped towards her she cowered down, 
but to her surprise he put his arms round her, 
lifted her to his face, and kissed her. 

* I’m not going to hurt you ever any more, Bess,” 
he said, “ I’m not going to see you ever any more.” 

“ Shall I stop with you ? ” said the child slowly, 
as he set her down again. 

“ What, not meet the lady, and the toys, and the 
new home for you that I’ve told you of? No, no, 
Bess ; you’ll do better without me, she knows—and 
God knows. There, be off with you. Remember 
Worcester Station—the post-office—under the clock 
—and ‘ Father keeps his word ; I’m Bessie.’ ’’ 

“ All right,” wasnhe child’s answer for the third 
time. She needed no second bidding to be off—it 
had not been so happy a home that she should 
grieve for it or him, and there had been a promise 
of a glorious change for her, and a bright child- 
world. She ran off quickly towards the narrow 
lane, already full of shadow that murky afternoon— 
there was one glance over her shoulder at him, and 
then he never saw her again in all his miserable 
life. He had prophesied that it should be so, and 
he was right again, as usual! 

CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SECOND. 

A CHANGE OF PLAN. 

Edward Peterson was in no hurry to return to 
the house which his orders had made desolate. 
He leaned against the door-post in a thoughtful 
mood, with his eyes directed towards the lane down 
which his child had departed. If he had any good 
feeling in his disposition, it was for that little link 
between him and a past estate, wherein he had not 
been wholly bad. Utterly selfish as he was in most 
things, yet here in this wild character was a strange 
sample of unselfishness. . ^ 

“ She would have been in my way,” he said, as if 
in excuse for his own weakness ; then he added, 

“ what a life hers would have been with me, too !” 

It was dark when he returned to the house, and 
he closed the shutters and barred the door very 
carefully before he sat down by the fire to reflect |* 
upon his next step. He had been reflecting on that 


all day, without seeing his way too clearly to the 
results on which he had set his heart— a. large sum 
of money, and a new life abroad to enjoy it in. By 
some means that end must be arrived at; he had 
succeeded in entrapping an heiress, a nervous 
young woman, frorh whose fears a gold mine must 
be wrung. She was obstinate at present, but the 
night was coming on, and she would think of her 
own safety very shortly. She would get weak too, as 
she had refused food all day, and weakness of body 
would affect her mind and become an ally on his 
side—and Mrs. Eastbell would help to keep up the 
excitement of suspense. 

He would not go up-stairs yet awhile—another 
hour would be of advantage to him, and he must 
wait. The bank at Worcester was shut, and there 
would be no getting money tilt to-morrow morning 
—before that time came she would sign the cheque, 
and remain a prisoner in Jackson’s button factory 
until time had been allowed for him to cash it. 
That was the end of the brilliant scheme which he 
had planned out like an artist. It was daring, and 
yet delicate—only a master hand like his could have 
steered through so many difficulties to success. It 
was a leaf out of an old romance, or an Adelphi 
melodrama, only this was life, and he was a superior 
kind of hero—a man of iron nerve, amazing cool¬ 
ness, and fertility of resource. They thought in 
Worcester by this time that Sarah Eastbell had 
eloped with him—that was a rare joke over which 
he and Tom—that fool Tom !—would laugh pre¬ 
sently. He wished that he had brought his violin 
from Sedge Hill, though—it would have wiled away 
the time until he had perfected his plan'in all its 
details. Music always gave him good ideas, and 
-Destruction ! What is it ?—Who is it ? 

There was a violent knocking at the door, and 
Peterson sprang up, with his hand shaking on 
the back of the chair. Had he trifled with time till 
time had turned against him, and was this the end 
of his grand scheming ? He reached his hand 
towards the candle and extinguished the flame, as 
his first resource against an unseen enemy. Then 
he crept on tiptoe towards the door, where the 
knocking still continued, and where his coolness 
came back to him. 

He was a man of many abilities—for it was a 
feeble woman’s voice that piped through the key¬ 
hole— . 

“ Who’s there ? ” 

“Is that you, Sophy?” said the voice without 
“ Where’s Peterson ? Where’s everybody ? Let 
me in.” 

“Tom Eastbell!” ejaculated Peterson. He 
opened the door, and dragged the applicant for 
admittance into the house by the collar of his coat 
—a man drenched to the skin by heavy rain. 

“You muddler!” shouted Peterson; “why 
couldn’t you stop at Sedge Hill ? How dare you 
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come intermeddling? Didn’t you leave it all to 
me?” 

“ Here—^let go my throat—let a Tellow speak. 
What are you doing'in the dark? Where are they 
all ? Is Sarah here? has she signed the cheque ?” 

Peterson released his hold and lockei the front 
door again. Tom followed him into the room, and 
sat down shivering by the fire. His companion and 
adviser relighted the candle, and held it to his face. 

“ WhyTiid you come ?” 

“For safety. Oh, Ned, I shall be hanged! ” Tom 
cried. “ The old woman is dead, and everybody 
thinks 1 have done jt. Here’s a blessed go for an 
innersent man! I never touched her, upon my 
soul; she died right off, bang, in the picture- 
gallery, and it was nothing to do with me. 1 
wouldn’t have thought of such a thing.” 

“ Dead ? The old woman dead ?” said Peterson, 
surprised again at this avowal. 

“ Oh 1 —ugh !—yes,” he said, shuddering more 
strongly. “ Her eyes opened sudden, Ned, and 
she was off. I shall never forget it. And then 
that beast of a woman. Hartley, came in when I 
screamed, and said that I had murdered her. I 
was talking her over to make a will, when she died 
—that’s all. Oh ! let’s get to London.” 

“ Tom,” said Peterson with excitement, “ you 
must go back. You must not le.ave everything to 
that Culwick. The old woman has died naturally 
—the doctor will prove that—and you have nothing 
to fear.” 

“ Oh I haven’t I ? That’s all you know about it! ” 

“You accursed idiot! don’t you see that you are 
rich?—that Sarah Eastbell was only between you 
and a colossal fortune ?—and Sarah Eastbell is dead 
too.” 

“Sarah dead too!” screamed Tom Eastbell in 
‘his new excitement; “ oh! don’t say that. It 
can’t be.” 

“ Hush ! Keep it quiet; it is an eternal secret 
between you and me; but she sprang out of the 
boat suddenly last night, they tell me, and was 
drowned.” 

“ Good Lord !* cried Tom Eastbell; “let me think 
a bit Xhis is too much for me. I am going mad.” 

“ In a day or two they will find her in the Severn, 
and you Will be heir-at-law.” 

“What’s that?” 

“ The owner of Sedge Hill, and of all the money.” 

“ They’ll say I killed the couple orthem.” 

“ Sarah ran away from home—everybody knows 
that—and came to harm by accident. There is 
nothing more natural.” 

“ Poor Sally ! She was a good sort,” said Tom ; 
“ and she—she’ 9 *dead then. Thank goodness it was 
quite an accident—for nobody meant to kill ffer.” 

“■No.’’’ 

“ I never even knew what game was up, until it 
was done—did I ?” 


“ No, you did not.” 

“ Poor Sally—dead too ! She and her grand¬ 
mother gone to heaven together, almost arm-in¬ 
arm. Yes, it’s too much, Ned! And all the 
money mine, too—that will be too much, too. I 
shall go out of ray mind.” 

“ Get back to Sedge Hill. Is Reuben Culwick 
there?” 

“He wasn’t when I left.” 

“ Get back in haste—at any cost. Say you were 
distracted, and did not know what you were doing 
—that you have been in search of Culwick—or a 
doctor. Get back.” 

“ Suppose they take me up for killing my grand¬ 
mother ; that’s what I’m afeard of.” 

“ Get back ; you are safe. Get back, fool, to all 
the wealth God sends you !" 

Edward Peterson’s excitement was greater than 
Thomas Eastbell’s now. He thrust him from the 
house ; he locked the door after him ; he tottered 
back to the room, and to a cupboard where there 
WMS brandy, which he drank eagerly ; and then he 
drew his chair very close to the fire, and sat with 
his hands upon his knees, panting like a man who 
had been running for his life. 

Tom Eastbell would be rich—immensely rich— 
if his sister Sarah were removed from all the 
troubles of this world! Tom Eastbell in his 
power—at his mercy for many past offences—a 
weak fool whom he could rule implicitly, and get 
money quickly by. 

And yet fifteen thousand pounds at one blow 
might be as well, if he didn’t keep his word witli 
his brothers—he who had been all his life 
very proud of saying what he meant, and doing 
what he said. Fifteen thousand pounds t Well, 
all depended upon Sarah Eastbell’s obstinacy now; 
and it was time for action. It was her money or 
her life ; and if the latter, what excuse should he 
make to Mrs. Eastbell, so that that dull lonely 
house should be left to him, and to that deadly 
purpose to which he had steeled his heart in his 
cupidity? He would drink more brandy and go 
up-stairs. There should be no more acting, and no 
more half-measures. 

He drank more spirit, as if his courage even 
now required support by drink; and then, with 
the light in his hand, he proceeded with a 
wonderful steadiness of step up the stairs. A 
strange specimen of a villain this—for he went into 
his daughter’s room first, and said, “ Poor Bess— 
you have gone for good then,” and walked out 
again, and up the remaining flight, with a very 
sorrowful countenance. He drew the key from 
his pocket, unlocked the door, strode in, and then 
stopped suddenly—a man struck, as it were, into 
stone by his amazement. 

The room was empty ! 

I SND or CHAPTER THE TWENTV-SRCONa 
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A LADY’S 

'N order to understand my re- 
spect and admiration for 
Mrs.. Flum, the reader 
must imagine that, having 
for many years expe¬ 
rienced all the miseries 
of a bachelor existence, 
ho has at length hi' 
upon a landlady who. 
comparison with the 
Cv) rest of her class, decidedly 
merits to be called honest. 
Mrs. Flum kept no cats of 
predatory tendencies; the 
household affairs were conducted 
in an orderly and satisfactory 
manner, and the worthy landlady herself did not 
seek to gratify hgr curiosity regarding her lodgers' 
affairs beyond what could be gathered from the 
perusal of open letters incautiously left about. It 
is needless to say, therefore, that I was well satisfied 
with my quarters, and from the moment I took up 
my abode beneath Mrs. Fluin’s roof I began to 
- regard life from a less gloomy aspect, and to 
think better of womankind in general, and land¬ 
ladies in particular. 

Although I have referred to Mrs. Flum as my 
landlady, 1 do not wish to place her on a level with 
the class of people who usually occupy that position. 
It is true that the vicissitudes of fortune had com¬ 
pelled her to adopt as a livelihood a profession 
which, after all, is an honourable one ; but in point 
of fact Mrs. Flum was a lady of good family, and 
the direct descendant of a line of kings. I forget 
in what part of Ireland the ancestral estates lay, 
but at all events they extended over many hundred 
acres, and the ruins of Flummerty Castle are still 
an object of curiosity in the neighbourhood. To 
those of my friends who were inclined to be scepti¬ 
cal on the subject of the validity of Mrs. Plum’s 
claims to consideration on account of her gentle 
birth, my only reply was, “ Look at her.” Certainly 
no one could have set eyes on Mrs. Flum without 
feeling awed by her majestic presence, and the mas¬ 
sive Roman nose was of itself sufficient to vouch for 
the blueness of her blood, and the aristocracy of her 
ancestors. For the rest I am convinced that, in 
spite of many years of poverty and hardship, Mrs. 
Flum would have been quite capable of adorning 
the high position in society which nature most un¬ 
doubtedly destined her to filL 
Mrs. Flum attributed her decline in the social 
scale to the pureness of her heart and the sincerity 
of her affections, which prompted her to bestow her 
hand upon her husband, instead of listening to the 
sojicj^ions of the wealthy suitors who thronged 
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around her. 'Whatever qualifications he might 
have possessed to render him an eligible parti, Mr. 
Flum cdhld certainly not boast a large share of 
the treasures of this world, and to this fact may be 
attributed the animosity which Mrs. Flum’s aris¬ 
tocratic connections displayed against him. For 
from the moment of her marriage they looked upon 
Mrs. Flum as an outcast from society, and resolutely 
closed their doors against her. Mr. Flum was on 
the Stock Exchange when he led Mrs. F. to the 
hymeneal altar ; but at the end of a year, having 
meanwhile failed regularly every settling day, he 
became hopelessly insolvent, and had been in a 
chronic state of bankruptcy ever since. I had no 
fault to find with Mr. Flum as an individual, in 
spite of his general feebleness of character; but 
looked upon in the light of the husband of my 
landlady, I could not but feel that he was utterly 
unworthy of her. Nevertheless, Mrs. Flum was 
wont to assure me, with tears in her eyes, that he 
was the best and most virtuous of men, and she had 
never for an instant repented marrying him. These, 
and many other touching confidences of a similar 
nature, the admirable woman used to reveal to me 
whenever she had occasion to enter my apartment, 
and my respect and admiration for her increased in 
proportion as we became better acquainted. 

There is much truth in the proverb which says, 
“ Coming events cast their shadows before.” Ere I 
had resided three months at Mrs. Flum’s, it became 
app.irent that something unusual was about to 
happen. I saw less of my landlady than formerly, 
.and the household affairs showed signs of neglect; 
the doctor’s brougham was constantly at the door, 
and Mr. Flum appeared perpetually in a state of 
mental perturbation, bordering on insanity. A 
strange foreboding of evil took possession of me, 
and, feeling that a change of air might dissipate my 
une.asiness, I took a few days’ holiday and went out 
of town. When on my return I plied the knocker, 
carpet-bag in h.and, my frame shook with agitation 
and nervousness, which Was increased by the dis¬ 
hevelled appearance of the servant-maid who re¬ 
plied to my summons ; and ere I could falter out 
the momentous inquiiy, the girl in fiendish triumph 
cj.aculatcd, “Twins !” 

It would be impossible to describe the horror 
with which this announcement inspired me. Though 
not wholly unprepared for news of this description, 
the overwhelming force of the intelligence quite 
took my breath away. 1 foresaw that henceforth 
the even tenor of my daily life would be com¬ 
pletely upset, and I had a presentiment; that the 
wins would embitter my existence. Had I been 
n a position to discharge a few small arrears of 
•ent due fipom me, I should not have hesitated to 
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flee straightway from the miseries which I felt were 
jn store for me j and my reflections’ over my pipe 
that evening were of so gloomy a nature, that I was 
fain to summon Mr. Flum from the regions below. 

I soon found that the fears I had entertained 
were by no means exaggerated. In«pite of the 
assertion of the servant-maid that the twins slum¬ 
bered peacefully from sunset to sunrise, I tvas 
punctually awoke from my beauty sleep by shrill 
screams, which continued intermittently in different 
keys, till the grey light of dawn had begun to 
struggle through the window-blinds. Occasionally 
one of the infants was seized with violent convul¬ 
sions, which had the effect of putting the establish- 
nient in an uproar, and hopelessly banishing all 
f lianco of rest for the night. 1 n consequence of 
these disturbances, niy fellow-lodgers departed one 
by one to seek more peaceful habitations. Tin 
reading-man on the first floor left one morning in a 
huff, without paying his rent; and .a gentleman in 
the attic profited by the general confusion to levant 
with'iny silver tea-pot. I was on the point of fol¬ 
lowing their example a hundred times, and avas 
only restrained from carrying out my inclination by 
the solemn assurance of the doctor that the twins 
were both on the brink of the grave. At all events, 
the twins thrived in a most disgusting manner, and 
aUIioiigb one of them frequently screamed without 
cessation for four-and-twenty hours, nothing oc 
curi ed to give me any hope of future security. 

For the hist year or so the annoyances to which 
1 was subjected were of the nature already hinted 
at, and these were nothing compared with the 
lorincnts I w.as afterwards fated to endure. Mrs. 
Flum took an early oppoitunity of producing the 
twins for my inspection/ and pointed out their re¬ 
spective beauties with true motherly pride. Their 
names were Tommy and Hobby, and my landlady 
referred to them indiscriminately as her ‘‘ Jcw’ls.’’ 
Tommy inspired me with horror the instant I set 
eyes on him, for he looked tlie picture of health, 
and made a clutch at my whiskers on our first in¬ 
troduction. There was something fiendish and 
unearthly about the expression of his countenance, 
ancf the power of his lungs surpasses belief. Bobby, 
on the other hand, rather favourably impressed me, 
for he always appeared to be in his last gasp, and 
in moments of repose his features assumed an ex¬ 
pression which' I flattered myself was clearly not 
of this world. Subsequent experience, however, 
taught me that Bobby’s nature was a deceitful one, 
and that if there were anything to choose between 
them. Tommy was entitled to prefa-cncc. 

From the time when they were able to make use 
of their limbs, the twins began to follow a line of 
conduct calculated to drive any one who came into 
contact with them td the verge of desperation. 
Without being a phrenologist, I soon discovered 
that Uie bump of mischief was in both cases de-' 
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vcloped to an extent th,at was positively appalling. 
From their unfortunate facility of .access, my apart¬ 
ments were usually the scene of their depredations, 
though they by no means confined themselves to 
any particular portion of the house. To find one’s 
slippers filled with cinders, and to discover one’s 
hair-brushes in the back yard, is not calculated to 
put a man in a good humour; while nothing is 
more tantalising than to learn that one’s pet razor 
has been temporarily converted into a saw. Unfor¬ 
tunately, too, the twins couUl never be brought to 
regard such proceedings in any other light than as 
legitimate amuscmcnlb, and no amount of admoni¬ 
tion could render them sensible of their short¬ 
comings. Mrs. Flum readily acknowledged the 
justice of my complaints, but was powerless to 
remedy the evil; while her husband was victimised 
even to a greater extent than myself, and soon took 
to drinking to console himself for his sufferings. At 
fust I used to terrify the twins by twisting my face 
into the most horrible contortions whenever I dame 
across them, and once by this means happily 
succeeded in sending Bobby into .a fit; but ip 
time they became accustomed to this proceeding, 
and began to regard it as r.ithcr an edifying per¬ 
formance. From thenceforth I was obliged to 
revenge myself by tidininislcring sly slaps and 
pinches under the guise of endearment; but it was 
necessary to exercise the greatest discretion, lest I 
should forfeit for ever the good opinion of my 
landlady. 

For nearly five years did Mrs. Flum’s “ Jew’ls ” 
render my life a burden to me. To convey an 
.iJeqiialc idea of the tortures and discomforts I 
suffered at their infantine hands would be quite im¬ 
possible. Hut for the numerous accidents they met 
with during that period, which had the effect of 
temporal ily raising my droe’ ing spirits, I believe I 
should have sunk beneatl. the influence of their 
conduct. Toiqmy fell down .aairs seventeen times 
in one week without hurting himself, and Bobby 
pitched head foremost out of a bed-room window 
into the garden below without sustaining any 
material injury. Tommy, in the exuberance of 
his spirits, nearly strangled Hobby with a piece 
of siring on two separate occasions; while Bobby 
brought his brother to death's door by deceitfully 
administering a tin-tack in a spoonful of treacle. 
Both had every conceivable disease to which 
children arc subject, and both strayed away from 
home .and were brought back by policemen several 
times in the course of their short but chequered 
c,xistcncc. Finally, Tommy succumbed to 'the 
measles when he was on the point of attaining 
the age of live years; and Bobby shortly after¬ 
wards followed his example, having just previously 
hidden one of my dress-boots in the dustbin, and 
deposited a dead mouse in my collar-drawer. 

Herukrt Keith. 
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COUNTRY NOTE& 


earless as protection ren- 
ders hares, it is nothing to the 
unreasoning confidence which 
' terror inspires. They will often 
run close to man in greater fear 
of their four-footed foes, dogs 
and weasels. A singular in- 
stance of this recently occurred 
to us. While driving in a carriage with ii 
I pair of horses, a hare appeared running 


ant to flight j but our intervention was useless—the 
fatal wound had been inflicted, and the weasel had 
commenced devouring the rabbit’s eyes and head. 

Few people are awaire how largely the rabbit enters 
into the food supplies of the poor. While servants 
and footmen in country houses turn up their noses 
at a rabbit pie (because they think it costs nothing !) 
their fathers and brothers in large towns eagerly 
welcome a rabbit as the greatest delicacy for the 
Sunday dinner. Indeed our home supply of rabbits 


along the road towards us, pursued at some i is utterly inadequate to the demand, and they are 


[ distance by a large dog. Without swerving 
to the right or left, the poor creature ran 
blindly under the horses’ feet, and was kicked, so 
that descending we took it up .all but dead. In 
old days it would have been deemed enchanted, 


largely imported from Ostend. A few statistics 
will show the importance of the rabbit as food. 

No less than 1,50a cases, of too rabbits e.ach. 
arrived^veekly at Leudenhall Market last year from 
Ostend; while the licensed game-dealers in 1872 


the hare being an animal peculiarly connected ] sold 4,406,833 rabbits. Add to this the enormous 


with witchcraft. Even now, while shooting in Ire¬ 
land, if a hare is missed by two or three of the 
party in succession, the keeper wiil gravely affirm 
that it is a “ witch-hare,” only to be shot with a 
crooked sixpence. In Northamptonshire it is con¬ 
sidered unlucky should a hare cross a man’s path. 

The rabbit is a most prolific animal, and when 
once established in an old colony of burrows on a 
sandy bank, where each hole communicates with 
its neighbour, and unsuspected exits are shrouded 
under thorn bushes some twenty yards from the 
main group of boles, is extremely difficult to be 
exterminated. Ferrets, dogs, guns, and nets are 
powerless before a creature which, if it can only 
find a mate, will people the deserted city afresh in 
a season, and increase next year, if unmolested, to 
the dimensions of a plague. Nature, when she set 
every man’s hand, every dog’s tooth, and even the 
larger raptorial birds against rabbits, to say nothing 
of foxes and weasels, granted them unrivalled speed 
and agility, supplemented by a large share of cau¬ 
tion and watchfulness. These qualities will preserve 
a stock on a hill-side, even when to all appearance 
it has been ruthlessly trampled out. Spite of the 
slaughter, some outlying rabbits are certain to have 
escaped ; and failing them, rabbits from another 
settlement find out the deserted burrows, with as 
much readiness as a trout discovers a vacant pool 
when its regular occupant has been caught. 

Of all wild animals, perhaps the weasel is the 


numbers consumed without ever passing through 
a dealer’s hands, and computing their value at the 
low figure of a shilling each, the most ardent re¬ 
pealer of the game laws must hesitate before he 
j withdraws so vast a stock of food from the supplies 
I of the nation. 

' Another common sight of a country walk in early 
morning, is a freshly turned-up mole-heap. These 
animals drive their subterranean galleries mainly 
during the night. It has even been recommended, 
when a farmer is plagued by too many of their 
heaps, that he should walk over the field cautiously 
with a gun loaded with a bullet. As he observes 
the earth stirring gently, a shot at it will probably 
kill the creature which causes the unsightly hillock. 
But it is a wiser plan to suffer the mole to live on, 
and burrow as he chooses. He is eminently 
harmless—nay, he destroys multitudes of worms and 
noxious larvaj which would otherwise prey on the 
crops, and, by loosening the surface of the soil, he 
brings the finer earth to the surface and enriches 
the roots of the grass. Farmers’ prejudices, how¬ 
ever, are proverbially long-lived, and one probably 
encounters some old man dressed in ][)arti-coloured 
clothes, who is the parish molccatcher, and is paid 
some two or three pounds per annum to rid the 
fields of this “vermin.” The festoons of dead 
moles which people so often in the country see 
adorning a conspicuous, tree or even the side of 
a stack, are meant to intimate to the farmers that 


rabbit’s most persevering foe. When once it has 
fixed on a rabbit’s scent, it hunts it down for hours, 
entering burrows and driving it out again, till the 
poor terrified creature at length succumbs to its 
fate, as it hears the panting breath of the little 
weasel close behind it, and next moment the latter’s 
teeth arc at its throat. We have thus found a 
rabbit in its death-agony, being led to the place by 
its despairing shrieks, and at once putting its assail- 


their rustic functionary has not neglected his duties. 

Seldom as the mole is seen by the ordinary way¬ 
farer,,in a hot summer moles may frequently be 
found in dry ditches, or at the edge of running water 
only too glad to find a supply of that element which 
seems a chief necessary of their life. It is as well 
not to seize them rashly when they are thus unex¬ 
pectedly encountered, as their teeth are sharp, and 
they are very ready to use them. 
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MEMORIES. 



‘‘sitting uv the fikblight.*' 


IJ'TING in the sunlight, 

With the lign-tree over, 

^ By there came a wanton dame 

VoL. VIIL—New Smi«s. 


And stole away my lover; 

Sure it was the sheerest madness, for the meres' 
Butterfly, to cast me by—truest, tried, and nearest • 

224 
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Sitting in the moonlight, 

, What was that he told me ir— 

“ Safe thy part is in my heart, 

Trust—^minc arms enfold thee ! 

Other loves inviting stale not thy delight¬ 
ing,, 

Thtty .with- me but share the glee, thou the toil 
,j|nd fighting 1 ” 


Sitting by the firelight, 

Life is very dreary, 

Upon no breast my head may rest 
Though I be ne’er so weary! 

Yet in the chill December the spring we botl\ 
remember; 

Though cold may smite the winter night, the redder 
glows the ember! 

B. Montgomerie Ranking. 



JOHN BULL’S MONEY MATTERS.—A RISE IN THE BANK RATE, 

BY A. S. IIARVF.Y, B.A. 

IN TWO PARTS. —PART THE SECOND. 


ONTINUING our analysis of the 
Bank Return, which we quote on 
page 308, wc turn now to the Bank¬ 
ing department. Here the first 
liability is the Proprietors’ Capit.rl, 
;^i4,553,ooo. The exceptional mag¬ 
nitude of this capital will at once 
Strike any one accustomed to ex¬ 
amine the accounts of banking 
companies. But it should be re¬ 
membered that this capital dates 
from a time when deposit banking was 
unknown, and the profits of a bank de¬ 
pended on its circulation and capital 
invested. The original capital of the Bank was 
;£i,20o,ooo, which was lent to the Government as 
the consideration for the grant of the charter. As 
the charter has been renewed at stated intervals, 
further advances have been made to the Crown, 
and the capital of the Bank has been increased 
proportionately by fresh subscriptions. The pre¬ 
sent total was reached in 1816, when ^3,000,000 
were lent to Government. Up to 1833, the Govern¬ 
ment debt to the Bank and the Bank capit.il 
stood substantially at the same amount, the Bank 
having in fact lent its capital to Government. But 
in that year one-fourth of the public debt was 
repaid, thus reducing it to its present amount, 
,£11,015,100. 

The next item to the Proprietors’ Capital is the 
Rest, ;£3,849,748. This is simply the amount by 
which, it any particular time, the assets of ilie 
Bank exceed its liabilities, and varies, of course, as 
the other elements of the account vary. Rut as the 
subscribed capital of the Bank is lent to the Govern* 
ment, or is,' in other words, in'«ested in Government 
securities, the Rest is in reality the working capital 
of the Bank. Adding the Rest to the Proprietory’ 
Capital, we get a total capital of upwards of 
,£18,000,000, sufficient to render the very idea of 
insolvency absurd, unless indeed the whole fabric 
of national credit collapsed. 

The capital of the Bank, of course, constitutes its 
liability to its own proprietors. The Deposits, to 


, which we next refer, are its liabilities to its cus¬ 
tomers. The principal customer of the Bank is the 
Government, whose account with the Bank is con¬ 
tained in the item Public Deposits, ,£6,922,208. 
This sum represents the aggregate balances of the 
accounts, alrout fifty in number, of the various 
Government departments, the principal of these 
accounts being th.at of the Exchequer, into which 
’is paid daily all the accruing revenue of the coun¬ 
try, and out of which issues arc made daily for the 
public expenditure; of the Paymaster-Genertd, 
through whom the public expenditure is distributed 
to persons entitled thereto ; of the Chancery Pay¬ 
master, the Postm.asler-Gencral, the N.ational Debt 
Commissioners, and others. Besides these, there 
are the dividend accounts of the National Debt, 
wliich are fed quarterly by transfers from the Ex¬ 
chequer account. 

The Other Deposits, standing at the enormous 
tot.d of upwards of ^£22,000,000, embrace the 
balances of the ordinary customers of the Bank. 
This item, containing as it does the balances 
of all the London bankers, consists of the un- 
cniplojed cajiital of the trading community. The 
Bank, be if observed, allows no interest on de¬ 
posits, either public or private; a considerable 
accumulation of dcpo.sits in the hands of the Bank 
indicates, therefore, that acceptable channels of in- 
•vestment cannot for the time be found. 

Turning now to the asset side of the account, 
wo find the Government .Securities standing at 
;£L3.398 ,i 85. The largest proportion of this sum 
consists of the ordinary Government stock. Consols, 
Exchequer Bills, etc., but it also contains the 
amount of any temporary loans the Bank may have 
advanced to make good deficient revenue. 'I'he 
Other Securities, amounting, it will be noticed, to 
upwards of twenty-four and a half millions, are the 
great asset of the Bank. This item contams all 
the securities the Bank holds for money advanced, 
whether consisting of bills of exchange discounted; 
or loans on mortgage, or for any other species of 
consideration. This and the Other Deposits on 
the opposite side of the account represent the great 
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working accounts of the Bank, and it is scarceijr an 
exaggeration to'say that, directly or indirectly, they 
summarise the results of the trading of the entire 
nation. • 

Two items remain on this account—Notes, 
;^9, 458,740, and Gold and Silver Coin, ;^495,44i. 
The latter we may fairly consider as the small 
change necessary to carry on daily business; the 
former demands a word of explanation. We have 
already noticed that the Notes Issued amount 
to ;£36,I36,88 o. , We now see that ^£9,458,740 of 
these are in reserve in the Banking department. 
It follows, therefore, that the difference between 
these two sums—that is, ^36,678,140—constitutes 
the " active circulation,” or notes in the hands of 
thepublic. But, as already pointed out, ^15,000,000 
of the. circulation may be issued on the credit of 
Government securities ; so that of this ^26,678,140 
active circulation, 1,678,140 is issued against 
bullion. Now the total of Gold Coin and Bullion 
in the Issue department is ^21,136,880, of which 
/■l 1,678,140 is thus appropriated to the notes 
already in circulation. The balance, 9,458,7. o, is 
the stock of bullion remaining in the Bank to meet 
the claims of its customers. But this total exactly 
corresponds with the total of notes in the Banking 
department. It follows then that these notes are 
in reality certificates of the existence in the Issue 
department of an identical .amount of unappropri¬ 
ated bullion, .and that at any time the entire Bullion 
Reserve of the Bank consists of the sum of the notes 
and gold coin in the Banking department—in the 
present instance ;^9,954,181. 

This reserve is essential to meet the average de¬ 
mands of depositors, and all demands whatever 
on the Bank. But among these deposits arc the 
reserved cash balances of .all the great private and 
joint-stock banks, which in their turn consist of 
the surplus uninvested funds of country bankers, 
merchants, brokers, and traders of all kinds. Thus 
U follows that the reserve of the Bank of F.ngland 
is the ultimate resort of the trade of the country, 
the great storehouse of gold for the wants of the 
nation. And not of this nation only, for since the 
recent European war much French and German 
money has been held here, and the Bank Reserve, 
therefore, has become, to no inconsiderable extent, 
an international reserve. 

The due regulation and maintenance of this 
reserve is obviously of the last importance. Its 
amount must of course bear a certain relation to 
the liabilities of the Bank. What relation will of 
course depend on the nature of those liabilities, 
whether they are at call, or at dates more or less 
remote, and whether they will ,be specially affected 
by an^ exceptional phenomena of the commercial 
world. The weekly publication of the accounts of 
the Bank renders it particularly important that the 
regulation of this reserve should be performed with 


prudence, for the object of that publication is to 
assure the public that the national reserve of gold 
is,sustained at a point above what Mr. Bagehot 
calls the “ apprehension-minimum.” 

Let us now inquire how the amount of the reserve 
is affected both by ordinary and extraordinary trans- 
actions. As an instance of the former, lake the 
quarterly payment of dividends, amounting to nearly 
;£7,ooo,ooo, to the public creditor. One advantage 
of having made the Bank paymaster of the National 
Debt arises from the fact that a considerable pro¬ 
portion of this sum is written off to bankers and 
others having accounts with the Bank. This 
amount therefore does not affect the reserve, being 
simply a transfer from the Public Deposits to the 
Other Deposits. The remainder is paid out in 
the shape of notes, and the reserve is to that extent 
reduced. The Gold Coin and Bullion is not di¬ 
minished, but more is appropriated to the circula¬ 
tion, and less remains available for other demands. 
In a normal st.ate of affairs, the lowest state*of the 
reserve happens about three weeks after the pay¬ 
ment of the dividends. Then it gradually recovers 
.'IS the notes arc distributed by the holders in the 
ordinary channels of commerce and investment. 

Next consider the case of a foreign demand for 
bullion. The h.arvest, we will suppose, has been 
Ixid, and a considerable debt is due to America 01 
Russia for corn ; or a foreign country—as, for in- 
•stance, recently, Germany—with the view of renew¬ 
ing her gold currency, is absorbing enormous 
c|uantitics of bullion. In either case, however com¬ 
plex and multifarious the preliminary transactions 
may be, a point is at last reached in the negotia¬ 
tions of merchant, discount, and bill broker, and 
banker where some portion of the Gold and Silver 
Bullion is required for exportation abroad. Now 
we have alre.uly pointed out that no bullion can 
leave the Issue department except in exchange for 
notes, which must be cancelled as handed in. But 
the only notes that the bullion merchant can get at 
arc those in reserve in the Banking department, 
for all other notes are in circulation. He takes 
therefore his Bills, or his Consols, or any other 
security of unimpeachable character, and discounts 
them at the Bank; in other words, he lodges them 
with the Bank, and receives in return notes to the 
amount. These notes he next takes to the Issue 
department, and exchanges them ' for bullion. 
.Suppose now that the bullion taken out amounts 
to ;,6i,ooo,ooo, the effect of the transaction will 
be that the Other Securities in the Banking 
department will be increased, while the bullion in 
the Issue deiiartment and the reserve of notes will 
be reduced by that .amount. But this dinunution 
of the reserve of bullion of course enhances the 
value of wh.at is left, and the Bank therefore will 
sell it at a higher price—that i» to say, they will 
charge a higher rate of interest for any advances 
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they may, be called upon to make on the security of 
bills or Government stock. 

Now this rise m the rate of interest at once 
affects the udiole machinery of commercial opera¬ 
tions. The bill-broker or banker whose bills have 
been discounted at a high rate, say eight per cent, 
will himself chaige no less for any loans that may 
be deipanded of him, while he will be prep.ared to 
pay a triSe less than that rate to any one who will 
bring him money on deposit. Hence, as the rate 
of interest rises, money will become more valuable 
here than it is abroad. Then merchants will remit 
securities to other countries, with instructions that 
the proceeds of them shall be sent in the sh.ipe, 
not of commodities, but of bullion. Thus money 
flows back into the country, and the Bank rate will 
fall 

It follows, then, that the concomitants of a low 
state of the Bank Reserve are a high rate of interest, 
a diminution of the Other Deposits, and a swollen 
condition of the Other Securities. The reverse is 
the tendency when the reserve is high. By these 
means the Bank rate of interest is the engine by 
which the currency of the country is kept in a state 
of equipoise. The publication weekly of the Bank 
accounts, together with the announcement of the 
Bank rate, enables the commercial community to 
forecast the probable movements of bullion, and 
to adapt their, purchases and sales thereto. Like 
the warning bell on a rock-bound coast, when the 
stream of commercial enterprise runs smoothly the 
Bank rate is all but motionless ; but when undue 
speculation or foreign drain has agitated the tide, 
its restless movements suggest, in unmistakable 
tones, impending danger, and inculcate caution and 
restraint. 

But little consideration is needed to see liow 
•anxious and delicate a duty is the management of 
-the Bank Reserve in times of commercial panic. 
The Bank is, as we have already pointed out, 
.practically the holder of the money reserve of the 
nation ; and on this money reserve has been built 
a fabric of credit of such magnitude as can be com- 
,pared to nothing so aptly as to an inverted pyramid. 
Evtrywhere in the commercial world is exhibited 
•the same spectacle of a gigantic development of 
credit, involving the most rigid utilisation of 
capital, and the promptest investment of surplus 
funds. 

Thus it follows that borrowed capital is almost 
the condition of modern business, and the prosperity 
of the commercial world dvpcnds on the stability of 
each successive link of the chain of debt. As Mr. 
Bagehot points out, the “sort of trade wc,do is only 
possible by the refinement of cur banking system.” 
And one salient element of this refinement is the 
extreme smallness of cash reserve on which it 
depends. The jnerchant can only meet the bills 
drawn on him by the foreign exporter by discount- 
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ing the bills he draws on his customers ; the fund 
whence these discounts are derived will be the de¬ 
posits lodged with the joint-stock bankers or bill- 
brokers—for their subscribed capital is probab' 
but small. But for these deposits interest is paid, 
and if this interest is to be paid, and profit to 'be 
made as well, it is clear that no money can be 
allowed to remain barren. Hence the necessity for 
a rigid investment of balances in profitable securi¬ 
ties, and a marked economy of cash. Now, just in 
proportion to the theoretic perfection of this hus¬ 
banding of resources is the practical difficulty when 
panic has disturbed the working of the system, for 
then advances must be obtained, securities muTst be 
realised at any cost, money must be got, and 
the ultimate strain must come upon the Bullion 
Reserve of the Bank of England. The Bank will 
lend at a steadily enhanced rate on good security, 
so long .as the Bullion Reserve holds out. But as 
the bullion flows out, a point will at length be 
reached when the Bank will find-it necessary to 
think only of the convertibility of the note, and will 
refuse all discounts whatever, though such refusal 
may mean bankruptcy and ruin. 

Three times since 1844 this catastrophe has bedn 
on the point of occurring, and three times the 
Government of the day has interposed to prevent 
it. These three occasions were October, 1847, 
November, 1857, and May, i866. The course 
adopted by Government oh each occasion was the 
same—viz., to authorise the issue of notes not 
represented by bullion, beyond the prescribed 
limit. 

We say authorise, but as such a course of proce¬ 
dure involves the violation of the Act of 1844, it is 
more correct to say the Government recommends 
an extension of the credit issues, and undertakes to 
bring in an Act of Indemnity to shield the Bank 
directors. Such an extension increases the reserve 
of notes in the Banking department, and, as these 
of necessity represent bullion, enables the Bank to 
assist the commercial public by continuing its dis¬ 
counts and advances, which otherwise it would 
rave to refuse altogether, or grant only at pro- 
libitivc rates. Take for example the financial 
crisis of 1857. On the 5th of November of that 
year, with a reserve of three millions, and bifllion 
in the Issue department eight millions, the Bank 
vas discounting at nine per cent. Then there 
supervened the failure of two Scotch banks, dis¬ 
credit in Ireland, and such an abstraction of gold 
as formed a sudden and irresistible drain. By the 
nth the reserve had fallen to one .million and 
\ half, and the bullion to six millions and a 
lialf. 

On the nth the panic increased. The Bank 
advanced during the day nearly two and a half 
millions, and so reduced the reserve to ^^581,000, 
or about one-fortieth of their total deposits. The 
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issue of the Governrarat letter, recommending an 
additional credit issue of two millions, at once in¬ 
creased the reserve by that amount, and so, in fact, 
gave the Bank a working balance. 

It is not our intention to discuss at length the 
wisdom or not of the suspension of the Bank Acts 
in times of financial disturbance. The subject, 
indeed, scarcely falls within the scope of a paper 
confessedly rather explanatory than oritical. Nor 
is there, perhaps, much need for the discussion, 
seeing that it seems to be pretty generally un¬ 
derstood that whenever the necessity occurs. 
Government will intervene. Yet, rather with a 
view of elucidating the subject than of expressing a 
decided opinion pro or con., we may observe that 
the tacit assurance that, at length, the Act would 
be suspended, has been the only condition on which 
both in 1857 and, 1866 the Bank would have con¬ 
sented to such an enormous reduction of its reserve 
as actually happened. As the holders of the one 
Bullion Reserve of the nation, it is essential that 
when that reserve is required it should be dealt out 
with no sparing hand. And that the Bank directors 
take this view of the matter is best proved by their 
advances in one day in 1857 of two and a half 
millions, and on the memorable Black Friday of I 
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i866 of four millions. Yet what but the moral 
certainty of legislative assistance could have justi¬ 
fied the reduction of the reserve to half a million, as 
in 1857? 

So much in favour of the suspension. On the 
other side, take the significant fact that, however 
much the suspension may have tended to allay 
alarm, yet the extent to which the public has 
availed itself of the additional issues has been 
almost ludicrously out of proportion to the anxiety 
manifested to obtain it. The Act has been sus¬ 
pended thrice—in 1847, 1857, and 1866—but on 
the first and last occasions the Bank did not 
find it necessary to make any use whatever of 
the concession, while in 1857, during the eighteen 
days when the statutory limit was exceeded, the 
average of the enlarged issues never reached half 
a million. 

But graver considerations remain. 

The investigations of the House of Commons 
Committee, in 1858, proved indisputably that the 
firms that succumbed in the crisis of 1857 were 
hopelessly insolvent, and had been indulging in a 
wild career of speculation and overtrading. No 
one doubts that in their failure they mht a doom 
richly deserved. 


THE COLLEGE-LIFE OF MAITRE NABLOT. 

BY KUelt.MANN-CnATRIAK. 


CHAPTER THE EIGHTH 

There stood my father indeed. Seeing me enter 
the room with my face disfigured and .all dis¬ 
coloured, he was deeply afi'ected, and in spite of 
the pain and anxiety I had given him, he kissed 
me tenderly. 

“My poor lad," said he, “how could you so 
illtreat a schoolfellow ?—Yet it is not your way.” 

“ Monsieur Nablot,” interrupted the Principal, 
“you are quite mistaken; your son is an unmanage¬ 
able boy. He has the worst of tempers.” 

“ That big Balet is three years older than I am,” 
I said then. “ For a long time he has been in the 
l^abit of bullying the little boys. 1 told him 1 
would not stand it, and he began it. Ask anybody 
you like if he did not begin.” 

“ Monsieur Balet,” said the Principal, “ is now 
’.n hospitaL You beat him most infamously ; his 
legs are black with bruises. You wanted to 
strangle him. You are a violent and outrageous 
character.* ' 

“ I have never hurt any one before,” I replied ; 
“ but I,will not stand an insult. Balet thought I 
was the weaker; he was very much mistaken! 
All the boys were on my side ; ask them what took 
place. -You must ask them, and not Balet, nor 


Monsieur Wolframm, who was not present Send 
for all the little fellows. Ask them ; you will soon 
see who was in the right I” 

There was a moment’s silence, and my father, 
with a trembling voice, said to nte— 

“ Listen, my dear boy. I have interceded for you. 
It is a disgrace it is the greatest possible disgrace 
—to be expelled from college. It sticks to a man 
through life ! 1 have just begged of Monsieur le 

Principal to forgive you, and he has yielded upon 
one condition, and that is that you will apologise to 
Monsieur Balet, who is one of the oldest bo;^ at 
school—one ” 

“Never!”! abruptly broke in, “never! When 
I am in the right, 1 never make apologies. It 
would be a disgraceful and mean act. You have 
always taught me that it is better to bear any^ing 
r.athcr than to do a mean act!” 

“ You hear that,” said the Principal. 

My father turned pale with grief and agitation. 
He looked upon me a few seconds, his eyes filled 
with tears. 

Oh, Jean Paul !” he whispered to me. Then, 
turning round to the Principal, he sadd in a hoarse 
voice, “ I will make the apology for him, MoRsi|ur 
le Principal, if you will allow me.” 
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Hearing this, I took up my cap off the chair, and 
rushed out with any heart too full for utterance. 
The Principal cried to me from his room— 

“ Return to ■ your, place in the schoolroom ; for 
the sake of the good man whose son you are, I will 
consci^t to jreCcive you still” 

1 st^d for a couple of seconds in the anteroom, 
asking myself whether 1 should accept the proffered 
grace. Never had I reflected so rapidly. Thoughts 
passed through me like flashes of lightning. My 
love for my father at last decided me. 

“ I will go on to the end of this year,” I said, 
“ and then it will all be over. I have had enough 
and too much of it.” 

And then, with a slower pace, crossing the court, 

I re-entered the schoolroom. 

All eyes were lifted. ' 

1 passed by the stove, stepped over my desk, and 
took my seat. Monsieur Wolframpi approached 
softly as if to inquire ; but before he could speak, I 
said to him in a low voice— 

“ 1 have returned by order of the Principal.” 

At the same moment, my father and Monsieur 
Kufln passed through the court before the windows 
without stopping. The assistant master returned 
to his seat, and I set quietly about my exercise as 
if nothing had happened, until the bell rang for 
dinner. 

Everything went on as usual. Nobody alluded 
to the past. 

In another week old Balet came and s.it in his 
place again. Sometimes, when 1 lifted my eyes, 1 
caught his watching me; but he immediately 
looked in another direction. He was still a nui¬ 
sance to the small boys ; but his prestige was 
gone. Some of the other big boys took the part of 
the little ones, and kept him down somewhat. 

I became gloomier than I had been before these 
occurrences. I felt deeply humbled that my father 
had made hpologies for me. Every time I thought 
of it, my blood boiled. It seemed unnatural; and, 
if the truth must be told, I felt angry with him. 

Things went on in this unsatisfactory way until 
the end of the year. My schoolfellows stood aloof 
from^e to some extent; but I cared very little for 
their friendship; for since the departure of Goberlot, 
I had not' cared to make any new friends. My 
studies interested me less and le.ss. At last, as 
before, the holidays came round again. I did not 
get a single prize. This time my disgust seemed 
incurable, and I felt resolutely bent on not re¬ 
turning. » 

That year the holidays were melancholy enough. 
I had resolved not to return to college, and yet I 
dared not tell my parents, knowing how grieved 
.they would be. 

Instead of walking, as I used formerly, in th'b 
woods and the valleys in their beautiful autumnal 
dress—instead of bathing under the overhanging 
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beeches*, and fishing beneath the great rocks, which 
used to revive my spirits and refresh my body, I 
stayed moodily at home. 

There was no more pleasure in our pretty garden 
on the slope of the hill—no more pride in its fruit 
walls covered with espaliers—its little arbour 
embowered in vine, and sweet peas, and honey¬ 
suckle, and hop. I gazed with a vacant eye upon 
the great beds of gooseberries and raspberries, 
whore my mother and Babclo used to be so busy 
gathering the ripe rich fruit. The b^ golden 
pears, and the heavy crops of rosy apples, bending 
down with their weight the branches of the old 
orchard trees—al! these seemed to have nothing 
to say to me. 

1 could hc.ar my brothers’ and sisters’ loud cries 
of joy in the street, as the heavily-laden wagons 
passed from the field to the barn; but I did not 
even look out of the window ; and for long days I 
used to sit in the office by the side of Monsieur 
I’icrron, a nice old clerk, grave and quiet, and 
rather eccentric, as lawyers’ clerks generally are, 
and fond of seeing everything in the most methodi¬ 
cal order—his pen at his right hand, close by the 
inkstand, his great birch-bark snuff-box at his left 
just under his hand, so that he might never have 
to look for anything, or to think more than was 
necessary. 

1 used to see p.arties of peasant men and women, 
five or six :it a lime, the women in dirty old gowns 
and flannel petticoats, the men in blue smocks, 
looking careworn and suspicious, eyeing one an¬ 
other stc.tthily. I used to see these unpleasant- 
looking folks come and try to carry out their 
(juarrels under our eyes over their conditions of 
sale, or their leases. They would try to over¬ 
reach each other by the most transparent and 
ridiculous devices, scratching their rough heads, 
or laying their hands on their stomachs instead 
of their hearts, to attest the truth of their state¬ 
ments ! 

And my father was generally obliged to explain at 
full length, point after point, just what they wanted, 
for they were not always confident themselves as 
to that; then what they could do legally, for on 
that matter they were quite in the dark, and they 
thought everything was fair, and everything 
allowed, even to conspiring together against the 
public peace. 

Their wicked intentions were often clearly ■written 
upon their ill-favoured countenances, and mani¬ 
fested in their words and their gestures. I used to 
feel angry with them. My father often had some 
difficulty, too, to contain himself; but he was ad¬ 
vancing in years, and he found the maintenance 
and education of his family a gre^t expense, and 
heavy to meet; and very often when these faithless 
and untrustworthy creatures could not be brought 
to terms with each other, and it all seemed oyer, he 
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■would go over the whole thing again with the most 
admirable patience, and at last succeeded by the 
mere power of his good sense, justice, and upright¬ 
ness, in bringing them to one mind, and getting 
them to sign an amicable agreement 

Such is the life of a -village notary 1 Some might 
imagine that he would not require to know so 
much as town lawyers; but that is a great mistake. 
In town you have barristers and solicitors, land 
surveyors and builders, experienced men in every 
profession, who can enlighten you, and help you 
out of your difficulties. But in the country the 
village lawyer has to be everything, to do every¬ 
thing. He has only his own resources to depend 
upon. In the town, every man knows what he 
wants, how he wants it, and what conditions he is 
subject to; but, for the most part, the peasants 
know nothing about it. 

Towards the end of the holidays my aversion to 
returning to college became overwhelming, and I 
was the more to be pitied because I fell 1 had not 
the courage to refuse operdy. No, no ; I dared not 
inflict such suffering upon my loving parents, whose 
best earthly hopes centred in me. 

But at the end of the holidays 1 broke out. 
My resolution burst from me unexpectedly. It w .is 
morning, before the appearance of our old clerk. I 
was already sitting in my accustomed place in the 
study, with my arm upon the window-scat, and 
dieamily mourning over my fate. My poor father, 
who was busy over a deed which he had been 
studying up to the midnight before, was paying no 
attention to me; he was quite absorbed, when I 
suddenly exclaimed— 

“ .Sooner than return to that college, I’ll go and 
diown myself!” 

The poor man turned round in surprise. He 
gazed upon me a few seconds, pale with agitation ; 
then raising a voice that trembled with alarm and 
fear, he said— 

“Is this the return I deserve for so many years of 
labour ? There go all my hopes 1 And must 1 hear 
this from a son in whom I had put all my trust ? 
1 have loved him' too much ! ” He threw down his 
pen in despair. “ Yes, I have loved him too much. 
Perhaps I have -wronged his brothers. This is my 
punishment.” 

He began to pace the room with agitated steps. 
His words lacerated my heart. I felt that he was 
right, and I was not making him a proper return for 
his affection; I was unworthy of it, and I hung my 
head down with shame and contrition. 

“ Well 1 and what do you mean to do ? ” said he, 
after a painful pause, sitting down again, downcast 
and distressed. “What shall you do for your 
living ? Everybody must work in this life.” 

“ Whatever you like,” 1 replied ; “ make me a 
shoemaker, or a baker, or a tailor. I had rather 
do anything than go back to Latin again.” 


At this moment my mother entered, and my 
father said to her, in a voice choking with emotion— 

“ Here is Jean Paul refusing to return to college 1 ” 

“No, no,” I cried, “ I have had enough of it; I 
am only a fool; 1 am always the last. The pro¬ 
fessors always put me in the tail of the class, and, 
in spite of all my work, I cannot get any forwarder. 
You were mistaken about me ; you thought I had 
good abilities, but I have not. I am good enough 
for a trade, but for nothing else, and that is the 
truth.” 

“ Who told you that ?’’ said my father, more and 
more excited. 

“ I say so.” 

“ Well,” said he, “ you are quite under a mistake. 
You don’t know the reason why you never got any 
prizes, whilst you deserved them all? Must I tell 
you now ? It was because I ”—and he struck his 
breast—“ I had not enough money to pay the whole 
of your fees. From the first year I have only paid 
half; you have been excused the rest.” 

His voice failed, and he was unable to continue. 

“ I was obliged to educate and place your 
brothers and sisters,” he resumed with difficulty; 

I could not do everything for you alone, and 
irgct my other children. I am not rich, and there 
are five of you.” 

lie kept pacing the room, ftid hid his face in his 
handkerchief. 

“ That was the agreement with the Principal. 
At the end of the first year he said to me, ‘ Your 
son, by virtue of his exercises, should have carried 
off all the pri-ics, but his class would have been dis- 
cour.igcd ; besides, he works too easily, and his 
schooliellows work harder than he does.’ And then 
when I asked time for p.ayment for the second half- 
year—which I had been unable to collect at once, 
having |)laccd your sister Marie Rcine at Mol- 
sheiin in that year—he said to me, ‘ Don’t mention 
that. I know how you are situated. Your family 
is l.'irge, so I’Abbd Hugues told me. Your son does 
you honour, but I hope you will not insist on his 
being crowned ; let it suffice you to know that he 
merits that distinction. There are in the same 
class with himself sons of my own pei sonal fridttds, 
and these young people must be encouraged to 
work.’ ” 

His agitation increased, and he wept as he said— 

“ That has been all along the state of matters, 
as I have never paid more than half-terms for you. 
I would not tell you so ; I was determined that I 
would bear that humiliation alo|p.” 

Then, seeing my father’s tears and his great 
distress, I rose from my seat and cried— 

“My dear father, will you fotgive me? I will do 
all that you wish. I will never again make such » 
request.” 

He received me in his arms, and said with inex¬ 
pressible tenderness, gazing into my face— 
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“ Courage, my boy! take courage I Many worse 
misfortunes may happen to you than the present. 
But remember that the worst misfortune that can 
befel you, though not an irreparable one, is failure in 
the performance of your duty. 1 forgive you with all 
my heart. And now ask your mother, too, to for- 
pve you, for she knew nothing about this either, and 
you have compelled me to disclose in her presence 
the fact I wished to conceal from her—that we are 
indebted to strangers for half your education.” 

I knelt before my mother, who was weeping with 
her face hidden between her hands ; she kissed me, 
and as we seemed scarcely recovering yet from our 
emotion, my father said, “ Pierron will soon be here. 
Let US'go into the dining-room.” Wc went out. 

“At vrtiat time shall we start, father?” said I. 


“ Directly after breakfast, Jean Paul. I have told 
Nicolas to put the horse to. At fbur o’clock J must 
be home, for the Didiers have promised to come 
this evening and sign their deed. Pierron is going 
to write dut the fair copy.” 

‘'And your boxes are ready,” said my good 
mother; “ they are packed and corded.” 

Then, whatever might happen, even if my dis¬ 
gust had been ten times greater, I sjiould have 
considered myself disgraced if I had made the 
smallest objection. On the contrary, I was in a 
hurry to begin work, and to have done with my 
last two years at collegebut I would go through 
them bravelyj not reckoiung on prises, but quite de¬ 
termined on the next best thing, to deserve them. 

EKU or CKAPTBK THE ElOKTH. 


SECOND-COUSIN SARAH. 

BY P. W. EOBINSON,' 

AUTHOR OF “ANNE JUDGE, SPINSTER,” “LITTLE KATE KIRBV,” ETC. ETC. 


^ CHAPTER THE TWENTY-THIRD. 

THE RETURN. 

Reuben Culwick did not reach Sedge Hill till 
a late hour, when the blinds were down before 
every window of the great house. He did not dream 
of death at home whilst he had been abroad in pur¬ 
suit, ^f the living, and in the deep thought born of 
his baffled search, h6 strode up the broad garden 
path without being struck by the blank aspect of the 
mansion, ' 

He had been following phantoms the whole day; 
he had been sent on many fruitless quests ; he had 
searched for himself unavailingly; he had set others 
to search. He had telegraphed to London e.arly that 
day to John Jennings, and to Lucy, instructions to 
discover for him what bec.amc of the Petersons 
after their break-up at Potter’s Court; he had 
sketched forth in a few words the misery which 
had befallen him, and the suspicion which he felt. 
He forgot in his anxiety that he had quarrelled 
with the sister, and was scarcely friends with the 
brother; but then he was hardly the cool matter- 
of-fact Reuben Culwick whom wc have ever 
iuiown. Romance had met him at Sedge Hill, and 
he had discovered that his second-cousin loved 
him, and that he was in love with his second- 
cousin, oddly, suddenly, and passionately, at the 
very instant that had vanished, like a spirit, 
(rom him. 

In the great hall the new hard truth met him, to 
begin with. Mrs. Eastbell had been dead some 
hours. She had struggled down-stairs into the 
library, and died there. She had been carried to 
her own room again, and the shadow of death was 
over Sedge HilL 


“How did it occur? Tell me everything?” he 
asked, as he went into the picture-gallery, and 
Hartley followed him. The story was related, and 
he listened patiently enough, until Hartley became 
prolix over details, when he beat his foot impatiently 
upon the carpet. He heard of his aunt’s death, 
and of Thomas Eastbcll’s flight—of the suspicion 
which attached to Thomas Eastbell until the doc¬ 
tor’s arriv.al, and that gentleman’s belief in the 
natural termination to the life and cares of the 
old lady—of the inquest which must follow her 
decease. 

“ Where is Miss Holland? ” he asked, forgetting 
that his own words had sent one friend from the 
house until Hartley told him she was gone. She 
delivered Miss Holland's message to him also, that 
Sarah would return that evening she thought,,and 
he looked up, and said quickly— 

“ She was in this wretched plot then! 1 did her 
no injustice.” 

His thoughts were with the living rather than the 
dead, and he walked up and down the great pic¬ 
ture-gallery in his old restless fashion, planning and 
scheming for the morrow, and thinking but little of 
Miss Holland’s promise. Suddenly he -quitted the 
gallery, and went up-stairs to Aunt Eastbell’s room, 
at the door of which Hartley sat as if the poor old 
woman needed protection still 

“ Why are you waiting here now ?” he asked the 
servant. 

“ Ifyou please, sir, Mr.Thomas Eastbell has come 
back again. He has been looking for you, and for 
the doctor, he says—and I thoufht that I wduld sit' 
here as usual. Oh, sir 1 ”—bursting into tears—she 
don’t seem dead yet” r 
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“Courage! "he answered. “Where is the man?” stern rigidity I—what a strange end, and yet how 
“ In his own room—changing his clothes which common, to all the ambitions of one’s petty life! 
are wet.” “ If I have done you wrong, old soul, by my 

“ We will not disturb him. Have you my aunt’s secret envy of your lot, or of your riches, or your 

keys?” . •, place here, I pray forgiveness now,” he murmured. 

“ Hero they are, sir.” “Amen,” said a deep voice at his. side, and he 

There was a little lamp upon the bracket, and he turned at the solemn response, for which he was un¬ 
passed into his aunt’s bed-chamber. Hartley re- prepared. A thin woman, clad in shabby black, 
maining at her post. It was a solemn moment in stood in the doorway looking at hinu 
his life, vdiich he remembers still. It was his last “ Lucy Jennings I ” he exclaimed, 

duty to the dead woman, and to the wishes of yes- “ You telegraphed to me this morning,” she>said> 





“she was crying.” 


ternight,' before the tragedy of life fell on them like advancing, “ you asked me many questions, alid T 
a pall. have come to answer them in person.” ' ' 

To the living first, for the dead wait p.atiently. “ It was kind of you, Lucy,” he said, holding out 

He opened the iron-box in which the will had been his hand to her, “ for 1 am in great trouble. See 
deposited, and where a glance assured him that it here too 1 ” 

lay undisturbed, and then he closed and locked the “ I sec one lying .apart from all trouble,” an- 
box again, whilst the thought came to him that it swered Lucy coldly, touching his hand, and then 
might never be of use to Second-cousin Sarah. withdrawing it; sign of a hollow peace between 
“ Has that man come back beciiuse he thinks so them—possibly of her unforgiveness for past of- 
too ? ” he muttered, “ is it possible that this should fence—certainly not of any reconciliation—“and one 
be the end of my father’s money—of yours, poor might rejoice at that, instead of moifhiing for her 
worn-o«t heart, that never was made happy by its loss. Your aunt ? ” 
acquisition?” , “Yes.” 

He drew the sheet from the waxen face lying in “ She who came between you and yopr rights.” 

the bed. How like it was to his father’s in its “ Yes—if rights they were.” 
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“We will not speak of them now.” 

They went out of the room together. Reuben 
Culwick locked the door, and gave the key to_ 
Hartley, after which Lucy and he descended to the 
hall, Lucy calm and grave. 

“ What do. you know of the Petersons ? What 
becanje of them after leaving London ? ” asked Reu¬ 
ben eagerly; “have you a clue to tlteir address?” 

“ 1 think I have.” 

“ How did jfou find it ? ” 

“Amongst my circle of penitents and of poor 
mortals struggling out of crime, there are many 
links of life to the dark world. I found friends 
to help me at once.” 

“ I am glad. , But tell me-” 

“Patience. If Sarah Eastbell has been lured 
away by ithese Petersons, the clue to their haunt 
has been already pointed out.” 

“Heaven bless you, Lucy—but-” 

“ Don’t bless me,” she said tetchily, " I don’t 
want your blessings—I think I am above them.” 

“Well—weUl” 

“probably I bring a blessing to you—it is in 
there.” ' 

She pointed to the door of the drawing-room, and 
he said eagerly as he strode towards it— 

Saia^!" 

“ Not she. It is something you lost before your 
second-cousin, and took as much to heart in losing. 
It is something that changed you—and from which 
dated your hardness, and your suspicions of me— 
first .of all. It may be your own flesh and blood, 
for what I know.” 

“ "^^^at do you mean ? ” 

“Reuben, I believe you thought I lost her—and 
hated me from that day. See if 1 have brought her 
back again.” 

“ It can’t be that-” 

He did not finish his .speech. He left Lucy Jen¬ 
nings, and went with quick steps into the drawing¬ 
room, where on the sofa lay a child asleep, a poorly 
clad little girl of five years old, with her hat lying 
by her side, and a tangled mass of fair wavy curls 
thrust back from her face. 

“ Tots 1 ’’ he cried in his astonishment. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FOURTH. 

FORGOTTEN. 

Yes, it was the little girl whom Reuben Culwick 
had lost in Hope Street—who had been part of his 
life, and of his best life. When she had disappeared 
from his home, something that had kept him strong 
and happy, and regardless of adversity, passed 
away from him also, and changed him very much. 
The simple-minded, whiskey-drinking, blundering 
irother of the stern woman in the background had 
been very close to the truth, when he said one night 
that Reuben had loved the little waif from the 


sheer necessity of loving something with' the 
strength of his full heart. 

“ Tots 1 ” Reuben said again in a lower key, find 
lookingbackatLucyjenn^gs. “ Itisshe—ifen'tit?” 

“ Yes ; there is no doubt of it.” 

“ How she has altered !—how she has gtown!— 
how pale she is I” said Reuben, leaning over her and 
kissing her.” 

“ Don’t wake her. The child is tired out” 

“ There’s the little mole on the left cheek, too,” 
said Reuben. , “ It’s dear old Tots. Strange that 
she should come to me in the midst of so much 
trouble, and I should find her in this house. Tell 
me all about her, Lucy.” 

“ 1 met her in the streets of Worcester, near the 
post-office. It was draining hard, and she was 
crying because a lady had not come to fetch her. 
Her father had sent her to Worcester, she said.” 

“ Did she recognise you?” 

“ No ; two years make a vast difference in things. 
I had died out of her recollection and her liking, 
as I have died out of many people’s." 

“ Will she remember me ?” 

“ It is unlikely—it is impossible.” 

“ She was very young when she went away, poor 
Tots,” said Reuben, sadly regarding her. “Yes, I 
suppose it is impossible.” 

“ She came with me in all cottfidence. I told 
her that I would take her to her friends, and she 
believed me.” 

“ You are very kind, Lucy,” said Reuben. “How 
is it that you do me these good services, and yet 
dislike me so much ?” 

“ 1 dislike the pride and anger in you,” answerpd 
Lucy, “ and they have turned me against you.” 

“ I am sorry.” 

“ I have had my great work to think of lately— 
not of the petty differences of eighteen months ago.” 

“ What, are you writing a book, too ?” 

“ A book!—no,” cried Lucy with’ supreme con¬ 
tempt. “ I speak of my work of saving souls 
amongst the London poor.” 

“ I had forgotten.” 

“ And I have forgotten them in coming to this 
place,” said Lucy. “ 1 have done wrong. Heaven 
forgive me. I did not think,” she added with more 
excitement, “that anything you could say or do 
would affect me for an instant now; but when you 
telegraphed of danger, I thought that I might be of 
use.” , , 

“ It was of danger to one you saved two years 
ago—to one you loved.” 

“I never loved Sarah Eastbell,” was the flat 
contradiction here ; “ I never liked her.” 

“Why not?” 

“ I don’t know —1 can’t tell,” was the hasty reply. 
“ I have never stopped to consider why she did not 
please me—why in many things she was opposed 
to me.” 
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“ And yet you-— 

« Don’t say any more. 1 dislike to talk of these 
things now,” she said. “ I have learned to value 
this world as nothing in the balance against the 
riches of a world to come.” 

Yes, she had degenerated, or risen, to fanaticism, 
thought Reuben as he watched her eyes blaze with 
the fire that was in them. She was a woman with a 
mission— always, in Reuben Culwick’s opinion, an 
objectionable female, if the mission were paraded 
too frequently before every-day folk. He was sorry, 
but he was never again going to be angry with her, 
or to sting her with a careless word. .She was to 
him an incomprehensibility—she would ever re¬ 
main so; but he understood that her life was a 
sacrifice to others, and he respected her. 

“ Lucy,” he said, “ I don’t think there is any 
forgetting this world whilst we have duties in it. 
Your duty has brought you to Worcester—the old 
friend whom I can trust, and who I thought might 
aid me in an hour of tribulation. We have both 
said hard things of each other in our day—we never 
could agree together; but wc have both believed, I 
hope, in each other’.s honesty and good-faith. We 
clashed fearfully at last, because you grew more 
severe upon my faults, and because 1 had become 
a disappointed man, to whom extra severity was an 
affront; but, Lucy, for all past words of mine, for 
all past actions that have in any way affected 
you, I hope you will forgive me.’’ 

Lucy Jennings tried to look hard at him, to show 
her firmness and her calm disregard of these 
mund.ane matters ; but she failed for once. 
She was only a woman, and Reuben’s words 
touched her heart, and the past life in Hope Street, 
sordid aqd unpoetical as it was, was a memorable 
episode that only the grave could close over. She 
would have shed tears some time since, but she 
was strong enough to resist them now, though they 
welled to her eyes. 

“ I am glad you are sorry,” she murmured; “ you 
were very hard and cruel, Reuben.” 

“ Ay, 1 think I must have been,” he replied ; “ 1 
wasn’t myself; but you always would have it that 
I was fretting after my father’s fortune, and it was 
nothing of the sort.” 

“What .was it then.^” asked Lucy, inclined to 
argue the question afresh. 

My ill-luck with my books for one thing, my 
Second-cousin Sarah for another. And now tell 
me what plan you have adopted to discover these 
Petersons—whether you think that-” 

‘‘Tell, me first, are you going to marry Sarah 
Eastbell ?” asked Lucy, interrupting him. 

“ God willing, 1 am. But Sarah is away ; the 
best and most unselfish woman in the world is set 
apart ffom me, Lucy, at the instant that I discover 
the value of her love.” 

Lucy was not to be touched again by any fervour 


in the remarks of Reuben Culwick j on this occa¬ 
sion the sharp face seemed to grow sharper, and 
the thin lips to close more firmly. 

“ She asked you to marry her, I suppose,” Lucy 
Jennings said almost contemptuously. 

“ On the contrary, I asked the poor woman, 
lying so still up-stairs now, permission to address 
her granddaughter.” 

“ What could you see in Sarah ?” 

“A rare unselfishness, and a deep affection, I 
have already said,” said Reuben; “ is not that 
enough ?” 

“ Along with the money—yes.” 

“If Miss Jennings will take the trouble to con¬ 
sider- ” began Reuben sternly. Then he started 

to his feet, and cried, “ No, Li!cy, I will not utter 
a word to wound you again. Say what you will of 
me, and think the worst of rile and my actions, 
as you may. You are here as my friend, to assist 
me, and I am silent.” 

Lucy Jennings rose and stood by his side. 

“ Still, I cannot understand why a thoughtful, 
educated man should care for a child like herj” 
she said. 

“ Or a child like Tots,” he added. 

“ Yes—adil that if you will.” 

“ After my mother’s death, Lucy, I had only 
those two fugitives to look up to me—to believe no 
wrong of me—and 1 gave them very readily, aid 
gratefully, all the affection in my heart. It was 
love for love,” he said. 

“ Only those two ! Well, sir,” she answered with 
strange coldness, “you were lucky to have two to 
love you, although one was a baby ”—pointing 
to Tots—“and the other a young woman who, 
in her prosperity, assumed the manner of the 
patroness.” 

“You talk in this way of one whom you have 
come to help!’’said Reuben sadly. 

“ 1 was never afraid of the truth.” 

“No, but you will make others afraid of it, if this 
is it. But there, I am silent,” he said, as she drew 
herself up rigid and grim at his last taunt; “ I will' 
quarrel again with you—1 will for ever call 
you my best, friend, if you will show the way to 
Sarah Eastbcll’s safety.” 

“You are too romantic for your years, Reuben,” 
said Lucy in reply, “ but I will not trouble you to 
keep your temper with me. See, the child is 
waking.” ’ 

Reuben turned to the little girl, who had struggled 
into a silting posture on the sofa, and was looking 
at them, all eyes—all blue eyes too—as Tots had 
looked at him in Hope Street, years ago. 

“ Tots,” he said, advancing to her, “ Tots, old 
lady—don’t you know me ?” ^ 

His manner was too impetuous, and his quick’ 
strides towards her were so symbolical of punish¬ 
ment for some offence which she in her ignorance 
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had commhted, that the child sprang up and ran to 
Lucy Jennings, burying her face in the skirts of her 
protector. 

“ The child is frightened of you,” Said Lucy 
calmly; “ let her be a while.” 

, Reuben was dismayed. 

“Why, Tots,it’s UncleRoo,”he cried, “old Uncle 
Roo—you know! ” 

Hie child still, clung to Lucy’s skirts, and would 
have none of his affection. He gave up, and walked 
away to the window. 

“You seehow'this Jcind of love lasts,” said Lucy 
bitterly, “ and yet you value it so highly.” 

“ B^ause it set a high value upon me,” he 
answered quickly. 

“ It is dead.” 

“ It will live again—it will come back.” 

“And if not,” Lucy answered, “there is your 
second-cousin to console you.” 

Reubtn could not bear this last taunt—from a 
woman whose mission was to preach peace on 
earth and good-will amongst men, it was stnangcly 
uncharitable. He swung round with a dark look on 
his fece, and Lucy knew the warning and drew her¬ 
self up, readyfor one more war of words with him. 

The opening of the door cut short the clash of 
arms. 

CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FIFTH. 

UTTERLY CONFOUNDF.n. 

It was l^homas Eastbell who advanced into the 
room with a forced and swaggering air, and whom 
Reuben Culwick and Lucy paused to confiont. 
Tots clung still to the skirts of Lucy Jennings, with 
her face bidden in the folds. 

“ Oh! you’re back,” he said to Reuben; “ of course 
you know what has happened since you’ve been 
away ?” 

“ Ves,” answered Reuben laconically. 

“ I’ve been looking for you everywhere—I've been 
running after the doctors—if we had a plague in tlie 
house, I think pebple would stop in it more than 
they do,” said Tom Eastbell. “ Have you heard any¬ 
thing of Sally?” 

“ Your sister is expected home presently.” 

“Eh!” 

Mr. Eastbell’s lower jaw dropped, but it was a 
temporary relaxation of the muscles, for he laughed 
and ^aid— 

“ I am glad to hear it. Didn’t I tell you that it 
was one of her fly-away touches ?, Didn’t I say all 
along—Who’s this ? ” 

“ My name is Jennings,” said Lucy. 

“ Oh 1 you’re Jennings. I have heard of you, but 
.1 don’t know that we have ever met before.” 

'“improbably not.” 

" May I ask what you want, marm, now you are 
asked Thomas. “You’ll excuse me, but 
since itty grandmother’s death and Sally’s dis¬ 


appearance—and until Sally returns—I consider 1 
am the head of this establi^ment.” 

“ I am compelled to answer your questions if this 
is a true statement,” said Lucy. 

“Yes, I should think you were. True indeed— 
that’s a good one 1 Why, you don’t know that my 
poor grandmother killed herself thinking about 
me,” he said.. “She was worried—she wanted to 
leave me all her money—and she died of dis¬ 
appointment because she hadn’t time to finish her 
new will.” ' 

He addressed Lucy Jennings, but he was 
watching the effect of this announcement upon 
Reuben Culwick from the corners of his eyes. 

“ It is Heaven’s mercy that your grandmother 
died, then,” replied Lucy to him. 

‘‘What?” 

“ I have been making inquiries concerning you 
to-day, and I have heard of nothing to your ad- 
vant-ige.” 

“ Who cares what you have heard ?” he shouted 
—“what business was it of yours to make in¬ 
quiries ” 

“You and one Edw.ard Peterson were in this 
house, from which your sister has disappeared,” 
said Lucy. “Amongst my congregation there 
were two or three who remembered the Petersons, 
and thought that they could be traced. We 
arc searching for them now under the name of 
Jackson.” 

Thomas Eastbell put one hand to his shirt- 
collar ; his throat had begun to swell suddenly, 
and he felt uncomfortable. 

“ Oh! ” he said, “ if that’s it you’re on a 
wrong-” 

Tots h.ad looked round at the sound of his 
voice some moments since, but he had not 
noticed her till then, and then his voice utterly 
deserted him, and his eyes protruded in his 
amazement. He did not ask .any further questions 
of Miss Jennings. The child belonged to Edward 
Peterson. He and his wife had had the charge 
of her once, and grown tired of her, and lost her 
in a Camberwell back street, where Reuben had 
found her; and Edward Peterson had discovered 
her a year or so afterwards, and' taken her from 
the Jenningses; but he could not stop to explain that 
now. A few days ago that child was at Jackson’s 
button factory, and she must have c 3 m'e to Sedge 
Hill with the news. He was caught in a trap again. 
He knew it had not been safe to return, but that 
fool Peterson had persuaded him. They knew' 
all, and were getting him into a line by degrees; 
everything might have been discovered, for what 
he knew to the contrary. He must “ cut it,” at 
any risk. He would come back again if aH were 
safe, but he could see Worcester Prison very 
plainly in the distance now. He backed to the 
door, prepared for a rush in bis direction from 
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that brute of a fellow with the beard. But no one 
moved—no one uttered a word to bid him stay and 
confess his rascality. It was remarkable; but 
perhaps the, police were round the fibuse by this 
lime, and th^ felt that they were sure of him. 
What had happened, he wondered, to bring 
Peterson’s daughter to Sedge Hill. Had she 
blown upon them ?—a child of that age 1 The Lord 
forgive the depravity of a baby like that 1 
He went into the passage and closed the door 
behind him. He took down a hat from the tree in 
the ball and put it on. It was Reuben’s hat, and 
went over his eyes, and was altogether a bad fit; 
but the sooner he was off the better, and where he 
had put his own hat he could not recollect in the 
present confusion of his faculties. All that con¬ 
cerned him materially was his own personal safety ; 
if Sally wa-s dead the child might have brought the 
news—might have seen him at the factory two 
hours ago—and he might be hanged before he knew 
where he was. It was a dreadful business alto¬ 
gether ; why had he ever embarked in it ? Why 
had he not trusted to his grandmother’s generosity 
and Sally’s kindness, and come in a quiet way to 
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Sedge Hill ? Why had he let that Edward Peterson 
talk him over ail bis life ? 

He went on tiptoe to the front door, and drew 
back the heavy bolts and the big lock. , He opene 4 
the door and let in the wind and rain—and Sarah 
Eastbell 1 

Yes, it was his sister, with a shawl over her hair, 
and her face, white and wild, peering from it She 
had come back—she knew all—he was done 
for! 

“ Tom, you villain !” she shrieked forth, at first 
sight of him. 

Thomas Eastbell went down on his knees at the 
same moment as Reuben came from the drawing¬ 
room. 

“ Oh, Reuben! take care of me,” Sarah mur¬ 
mured, as she went fearlessly to the fhendly shelter 
of his arms ; “ I have no one else.” 

“ She could never take care of herself,” muttered 
the inflexible Lucy, as she followed Reuben Cu}wick 
into the hall. 

It was as Mary Holland had said, and Sarah 
Eastbell was back in her own house. 

END or CHArTEE THE TWEKTV-rlrTB. 


IN THE OLD WORLD. 


BY J. E. TAYLOR, F.L.S. 



^ EACE hath her victories, no less 
renowned than war.” Whilst 
the attention of naturalists all 
over the world has been con¬ 
centrated upon the deep-sea 
discoveries of the Challenger ex¬ 
pedition, little has been heard 
of the results of an exploration in the Far 
West of America. Every now and then 
paragraphs have crept into our newspapers, 
recording the discovery of some abnormal 
type of pre-Adamite creature, one so much 
out of the common that we have felt in¬ 
clined to set the story down as a trans- 
Atlantic editorial fabrication. Were it not 
that our scientific journals have given tech¬ 
nical descriptions of the discoveries of the same 
exploring party, we should have regarded the whole 
thing as a myth. 

In sooth, if ever science deserved credit for per¬ 
severance and personal bravery, it docs so as 
represented by Professor Matgh'and his followers. 
The story of their expedition is as follows:— 

The professor^ a man of a little over thirty 
years of age, is on the staff of Yale College, Con¬ 
necticut. An ardent geologist, with a courage and 
intrepidjUjr that would have made him a splendid 
soldier, he has devoted these qualities to the service 
of his favourite science, and from time to time, as 


his professional duties allowed him, has made ex¬ 
cursions to the unknown and still Indian territories 
east of the Rocky Mount.'iins. On each occasion 
he has been accompanied by young savans, who 
h.ad been inoculated with his own scientific zeal. 
When the expeditions have been to more dangerous 
places than usual, the party has been accompanied 
by a milit.iry escort. The entire expense, however, 
has in every instance been defrayed by private 
subscription, though in some years this has been 
as much as twenty thousand dollars. Although 
spoken of by the dwellers in New York as the Far 
West, a glance at the map will show that the district 
which has been so thoroughly explored is almost 
in the centre of North America, on the for^eth 
parallel of latitude. The territories of Nebraska, 
Wyoming, and Colorado, and the south-westerly 
parts of Kansas, have been those selected. Few 
less attractive places exist anywhere in the world 
th.tn hereabout. One district was long knoWn by 
the name of the “ Mauvaises Terres,” since literally 
translated into the name it now goes by of the 
“Bad Lands.” Not only was little or noAii^ 
known of these regions from a natural history and 
geological point before the explorations commenced, 
but their geography was little better understood. 
The professor, therefore, has struck Upon tho¬ 
roughly new ground in every sense of the word. 
The first expedition was made in i868 to the banks 
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of- Lake. CwOf m Wyoming tmitory. Next year 
none took place, but in 1870 the explorations were 
again ^reiumed, and continued eaich summer up to 
la^ .ysiJn' ~pae district has been worked each time, 
as Jai:, ng;^^i£ticable, although minor exclusions 
werejBja^e to outlying regions. These scientific 
ej^q^foi^ns have been fruitful in results almost 
beyo^’tte most sanguine expectations. Year after 
year, JPiofessor Marsh and his colleagues have 
been collecting the remains of fossil animals, all of 
whiiA have enriched the museum of Yale College. 
After returning from the last expedition, which was 
to extend over six months, and to include the 
laigest .gathering that has yet been made, it was 
the professor’s intention to catalogue his fossils, 
and publish the new forms to the w'orld. Without 
stopping to notice various animals still living, but 
entirely new to science, which have been discovered 
by the naturalists of the party in the unknown 
countries where *hey have been residing, let us 
proceed to point out some of the most interesting 
forms of extinct creatures which have been brought 
to light 

A strange medley these pre-Adamite animals 
form. Theybave little connection with the existing 
American fauna, being in many respects more 
nearly related to Old World types than to the New. 
Great and surprising have been the discoveries of geo¬ 
logy in Europe and elsewhere within the last quarter 
of, a century, but they fade into insignificance be¬ 
side the large assemblage of animals collected by 
Professor Marsh and his associates within the last 
five years. From time to time some of the most 
surprising of these have been figured and dc-1 
scribed, but the great bulk still remain unknown ' 
to Uie scientific world, outside their discoverers. It I 
is.calculatcd that these expeditions h.avc brought to ‘ 
light more than tivo hutuired new species, the ex¬ 
istence of none of which was before suspected. 
From a natural history point of view, the chief ' 
interest attaching to these extinct creatures is their 
intermediate character. Most of them are veritable j 
“ missing links,” connecting orders and cLasses of ] 
living animals now separated from each other by 
strong lines of demarcation. 

The geological formations whence these ‘‘ finds ” 
have been exhumed are those known as the Creta¬ 
ceous (or chalk) and the Tertiary. It follows, 
therefore, that at the period when our English 
chalk was forming along the bed of an ocean 
probably as deep as the Atlantic, and of which the 
latter may be the diminished’ and contracted but 
lineal descendant, the same ocean may have ex¬ 
tended to the Rocky Mountains, which there formed 
its westernmost boundary. In those extreme areas 
certain marine reptiles lived, hitherto unknown, 

' although geologists were aware that kindred forms 
haunted the Cretaceous seas of the Old World, 
been found fossilised in the Norfolk chalk, 
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as wdll as in that of Maestrfcht, in Holland. 
These extinct reptiles may have almost realised 
the belief which still lingers as, to the existence 
of a great sea-serpent. Some of the American 
forms were seventy Ibet in length, possessjng 
serpent-like heads, and swimming paddles ,not 
unlike those of the whale. The body terminated 
in a long and attenuated tail, which must have still 
further borne out the sea-serpent idea. The name 
of Lestosaurus has been given to this monster by 
Professor Marsh, although the allied European 
species had long been known under that of Moso- 
satin/s. No fewer than twenty dilferent species of this 
extinct reptile were found in the chalk strata of 
South-western Kansas by Professor Marsh’s party. 

Another group of fossils found by these geo¬ 
logists were the flying lizards, hitherto not met 
j with in America, although common in all the later 
I secondary formations of F-urope ; but these trans- 
Atlanlic species exceed in size anything wifh which 
we arc acquainted. Some of them had a stretch 
of wing of at least twenty-five feet, and the 
smallest met with had no less an expanse than 
twelve feet. liut far exceeding in interest any 
specimens of this kind is the extinct fossil bird 
from the same formation, which has been named 
by Professor Marsh Icht/iyoniis, or the “ fish- 
bird.” N.aturalisls such as Huxley, and others 
equally celebrated, have long held that the sub- 
kingdoms of reptiles and birds are more nearly 
related than any other ; and geologists have uni¬ 
versally come to the» conclusion that many of 
the fossil reptiles found in thig country, in the 
oolitic rocks, were peculiarly bird-like' in many 
respects ; whilst the most ancient of known fossil 
birds, the AviJuroptcryx, was singularly reptilian, 
especially in its tail, which was long and tapering 
like that of a lizard, and feathered down to its 
extreme tip. Professor .M.arsh’s Ickthyornis, how- 
cvcr,|is a connecting link more remarkable still. In 
size it was about the bulk of a pigeon. Its back¬ 
bones were hollow on both sides, like those of fish, 
whilst its jaws, answering to the bills of birds,, 
possessed teeth, which were pegged in sbekets 
like the teeth of the crocodile^ 

But undoubtedly the most interesting fossils 
brought to light by the expeditions have been these 
hammered out of the Tertiary strata. These in¬ 
clude two formations known as the Eocene and 
Miocene. To the first of these answers the thick 
; deposit of clay on which our metropolis stands, 

I and with whose cttlour and tenacity doubtless 
j every I'.nglishman is acquainted. We have a 
deposit of the second in the lignite beds of Bovey 
Tracey, in Devonshire, and, die “ molasse ” of 
Switzerland. Wc merely refer to these now in 
j order that the reader may form some ide^ of the 
, relative geological periods when the ■■ American 
extinct animals yie are about to mention existed 
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in tiieir pristine -strength. After fte chalk'or 
Cretaceous 'Ocean to wluch we have adverted had 
been drained oS,. and its deposits exposed to vi^, 
the, latter were covered, in the hoUower parts, vKth 
vast basins of fresh water, forming extensive lakes. 
Into these lakes there drained rivers and rivulets, 
which brought in vast quantities of sediment, re¬ 
presenting the meteorological wear and tear of the 
adjacent dry lands. These sediments accumulated 
and formed beds to the thickness of over four 
thousand feet. . Hence the reader may form some 
idea of the enormous periods of time such local 
deposits actually represent. The carcases of land 
animals were frequently carried down by the rivers 
into the lakes, so that when they sank, after dissi¬ 
pating the gases which had buoyed thean up, they 
were buried in the muddy sedintent of the lake-beds. 
All the. creatures which had lived in the water, 
reptiles and fishes, ultimately found a grave in the 
same cemetery. Subsequently the waters of the 
lakes shallowed, the entire area was uplifted, and 
the lake sediments dried and consolidated. They 
were in their turn exposed to atmospherical erosion, 
which went on for a Iqng time, until the greater 
part of the strata formed along the ancient lake- 
Wtoms had been eaten away, leaving only the 
harder portions, which arc found c.tpping similar 
beds of chalk, standing to testify to the former 
extent of the deposit. These “ outliers ” go by 
the name of “ buttes,” and represent the former ex¬ 
tended sheets of material, just as the standing 
pillars of Carnac and Palmyra equally indicate the 
magnificent palaces which formerly stood in place 
of tlte present ruins. The presence of these conical 
buttes gives a peculiar aspect to the country where 
they are found. Their sides arc nearly precipitous, 
and hundreds of feet in height. Along their 
weathered flanks the c.xploring jiarty could see the 
bones and teeth of extinct animals cropping out, 
just as the legs of the birds are seen projecting 
from a pigeon-pie. The whole district is inter¬ 
sected with gorges and ravines and natural pyra¬ 
mids, all of them testifying to the enormous periods 
of time which have elapsed even since the Miocene 
epoch, and during which the ancient lake deposits 
have been cut jnto and carved by atmospherical 
agencies alone. No natural agents except these can 
be adduced to bring about the present physical 
geography of the territory. 

The most ancient of these extinct lakes, that be¬ 
longed to the same period as our own London clay, 
was at least three hundred miles in length from 
north to south, and two hundred from east to west. 
At present its deposits are seven thousand feet 
above the sea-level. In the “ Bad Lands ” district 
a very peculiar fossil fauna was discovered by Pro¬ 
fessor Idarsh, in the remnants of these old lacustrine 
•strata. ■ Crocodiles, tortoises, lizards, serpents, and 
fishes had swanped in and about the lake. Huge 


tapirs had frequented its morasses, and ol^er land 
animals of forgotten forms had come to drink of its 
waters. One strange monster exhumed from its 
sediments has been named Dinoceras. It was a 
six-horned rhinoceros, thus belonging to a clhss 
which has long been absent from .America, except 
in travelling menageries I We can readily believe 
that “none of the monsters of geological antiquity 
were more fully equipped with the external evi¬ 
dences of brute strength than this genus.” In size 
it nearly equalled the elephant, and in zoological 
position it may be placed between that animal 
and the rhinoceros, although it had also a strong 
relationship with the ruminants, or oxen family. 
The skull supported three pairs of horns, whilst 
the upper jaw was further armed with two long 
and powerful walrus-like tusks. Another extinct 
creature, found in the same bed, was intermediate 
between the tapir and rhinoceros, but without the 
characteristic horns of the latter. But perhaps the 
most singular fact was the occurrence of a large 
number of species of fossil horses. 

As ev-ery one is aware, these animals were absent 
from the New World when the Spaniards dis¬ 
covered it, although the way in which those intro¬ 
duced have run wild and propagated themselves, 
shows that their absence was not due to any unfit¬ 
ness to the climate or soil. The most peculiar of 
these American fossil horses is that described by 
Professor Marsh under the name of Orohihpus.- 
It was a diminutive animal, not bigger than a fox, 
but a true horse nevertheless, although in place of 
the single hoofs it had four well-developed toes. 
In this respect, therefore, it was nearly related to 
the Hipparion, or three-toed horse, which has been 
found fossilised in Suffolk. 

The remains of carnivorous animals were also 
found in the old Lake deposits. Of these, the most 
remarkable was one which has been named Umm- 
felis, or the “ lake lion.” It nearly equalled the 
lion in size, and in many respects was not unlike 
that animal. Another form was related to the 
hyena, whilst there were found in abundance the 
remains of fossil civet-cats, insectivorous aiiimals, 
and opossums. Although the latter genus is still 
living in America, no fossil species had been mrt 
with before this expedition exhumed them. Profes¬ 
sor .Marsh seems to-attach a good deal of importaince 
to the species of fossil monkeys he found in com¬ 
pany with the above forms. As might bff* ex¬ 
pected, considering their geological antiquity, they 
were of exceedingly low types, although there can- 
not be any doubt as to their character and belong¬ 
ings. Some of them were nearly related to the 
lemurs, a group now confined to Madagascar. 
Their teeth were more numerous than thqle of any 
knoivn m'onkey—an evidence not only, of a lower 
zoological position, but of an affinity (o insect-eat¬ 
ing animals. The fact that the lowest monkeys 
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have tl^ been found in the oldest Tertiary deposits, 
is regaraed by those who believe in the doctrine of 
evoluti(»i as an Argument in its favour. 

Besides the above animals, the same ancient 
lake-bed jt^ded' to the assiduous labours of the 
explore^ a^^aige number of fossil reptiles, of which 
^*'***^’)^l!!dtei‘'tu^es were most abundant Some of 
theseyeiemuch bigger than any known species. No 
fewer i(han five different kinds of crocodiles were 
met besides the remains of land and water 
lizards,' of which Professor Marsh has catalogued 
twen^ 'Species. Of fossil serpents there were 
• severs! .forms, some of them allied to the boa- 
ConstrictOr, others being veritable water-snakes. 

. ' It shotdd be stated that one of the great fossil 
lizards, which has been named Clyptosaurus, was 
covered with peculiar bony plates along its entife 
length, which was over six feet Of the fossil 
fishes, many were near relatives of the Bony 
Pike which_;still lives in North American rivers 
and lakes. , But enough has been said to show 
what a rich harvest of paIa:ontological knowledge 
has been obtained from the partly preserved bed of 
an ancient lake. 

This old Eocene lake, however, was not the only 
one of its kind met with. East of the mountains 
in Nebraska and Dacota, the sedimentary beds of 
another were discovered in 1870, and this was 
found to belong to a later geological period than 
we have been describing. Its relative age is that 
known as the Miocene, which followed in conse¬ 
cutive order the period when the first lake existed 
in all its glory. Some very peculiar animals were 
obtained in the fossil state from this locality, not¬ 
ably one to which the name of Drontothcrium 
has been given. It is the largest creature yet dis¬ 
covered, a gigantic pachyderm, almost, if not quite, 
as big as an elephant. A peculiar three-toed 
fossil horse was found in the same strata. In ex¬ 
ploring this region, some of the geologists found 
that at higher levels there were deposits of later 
date to be seen capping the Miocene beds. These 
were crowded with the remains of fossil horses, 
of numerous species, and showing such a wonder¬ 
ful gradation from one to another as perhaps no 
other series of fossil animals can exhibit. 

In Extern Oregon other Pliocene beds were dis¬ 
covered, and carefully searched, and here no fewer 
than six differept kinds of fossil horses were ex¬ 
humed. 

It becomes an interesting zoological and geologi¬ 
cal problem, as to how and why so many species of 
horses as certainly lived on the North American 
continent within recent geological periods, should 
have been rendered so completely extinct. Was it 
the extension of the great northern ice-sheet during 
the^ period which immediately followed that of 
which we last spoke, and which we know roust have 
covered America nearly as far south as the fortieth 
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degree of latitude i But other animal remains were 
found in these old lake-beds, which shared the same 
fate, in spite of their superior strength. Such are 
the elephants and rhinoceroses met with in the same 
strata as the fossil horses. The total number of 
new species of American fossil hopes which Pro¬ 
fessor Marsh will describe, and which have re¬ 
warded the labours of himself pid comrades, is 
twenty-one. 1 • 

The remains of all these are in the museum of Yale 
College, and they range in time from the earliest to 
the latest Tertiary periods, and comprehend through¬ 
out the most beautiful series of gradatory and con¬ 
necting forms. 

Something ought to be said of the circumstances 
under whph this rich scientific harvest has been 
housed. If credit «s due to an assiduous English 
geologist for his hard work, conducted under the 
most pleasant of auspices, amid pretty English 
landscapes, to which he has been conveyed in a 
first-class railway carriage, and where he will settle 
during his stay in the best rooms of the hotel—surely 
we cannot but award our admiration to the scien¬ 
tific bravery which voluntarily leaves comfortable 
American homes, to turn out into the most danger¬ 
ous portions of the western wilds! As Professor 
Marsh’s party proceeded across the intervening 
wastes which separated them from the scenes of 
their labours, they were frequently followed for days 
by bands of marauding Indians. For days together 
the march was over burning sand-hills, without 
rocks, trees, or any sign of water, and with the 
hermometer at one hundred and ten degrees in the 
shade of the wagons. One of the expeditions 
ravelled for a fortnight under these drawbacks, and 
I ^et the discomfort of one year never seems to have 
oned down the scientific eagerness with which the 
expedition of the next was prepared for. On 
one occasion, whilst the party were encamped on 
Loup Fork river, in Nebraska, the Sioux Indians 
attempted to destroy them by firing the prairie on 
both sides the stream. The defiles ^nd gorges of 
the unknown mountain regions however, seem to 
have been most dangerous, for here the Indians 
concealed themselves, and endeavoured to pick off 
any straggling member who delayed a few minutes 
to geologise or botanist*. Fever, hunger,.;thirst, 
Indian hostilities, wild animals, rattle-snpkM, etc., 
were common accompaniments. Even adtOst ex¬ 
ploring the formations they had come W'^hr to 
examine, hostile Indians lay in wait to ^cW them 
off, and most of the scientific work had to be done 
in the presence of a military escort. The end, 
however, has crowned the means, and the geologi¬ 
cal world is waiting with high expectancy for the 
published results of these successive explorations, 
for Professor Marsh is no less edeterat^ as a 
naturalist than he has proved himself to' te able* 
and courageous as an explorer. 
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KYLE GRIFFITHS. 


, A TALE OF THE WELSH COASX. 



"only a dog I" 


Uktf a dupk-pond. calm ds gla§s and red 
as fire; a Jong strip of snow-white sand, backed 
by precipitous rocks, grey by day, red too now 
frbm the'incarnadine arch of sunset sky above ; to 
You VIII.— Nfew Sbriss. 


the westward a strip of land running out into the 
harbour, and “showing black as ink against the lower 
line of living gold, where, far beyond,'the sun has 
just dipped his flaming orb to rest behind the waves. 

' 22s 
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Over the point the topsail rigging of athree-masted 
vetiseL Nearer, in the foreground, a girl seated on. 
a heap of dried sea-weed, her pretty brown dimpled 
arms clasped about her knees, her head uncovered 
save by a mass of black silky curls, thrown back, 
and 'Testing against an old boat, moss-grown and 
broken^ and long disused, which had found its last 
haven in this quiet nook. It was all very quiet 
at first, but by-and-by a step came trampling over 
the hard smooth sands. The young girl’s cheek 
glowed with a deeper red, and her breast began to 
heavqand her hands to tremble, as though she were 
a bird on the eve of flying to its mate. Not being 
a bird,,but a woman, however, she coquetted—sat 
StiM staring at the sunset she did not see, and 
started and almost screamed when a big man, 
brown and bearded and muscular, came suddenly 
round the stem of the ruined boat, and with a short 
exclamation, half choked as in great gladness, took 
her straight into his arms, and hugged her till she 
screamed in right earnest— 

" Kyle, put me down ! put me down ! How dare 
you be so rude, sir ? Let me go, please do.” 

“Not till you’ve given me a kiss, Faithie,” said 
the Other, keeping his hold good-humouredly, yet 
with something of reproach in his grave bine eyes. 
“ What 1 not one after three months’ waiting ? 
Why, lassie, I thought you cared for me a bit better 
nor that. An’ I hungering for this minute every 
day and hour since I left you.” 

The tone or the reminder—perhaps even the 
slackening of his arms—touched her. Faith 
Moigan had a warm little heart, albeit five years 
younger and smaller than the one against which it 
•vrz^ beating now. Inconsistent as a true woman, 
the moment he let go she began to cling, and put 
•up her lips. 

" 1 do care for you, Kyle,” she said, “ only-only 
you startled me so,” and forthwith she began to sob 
like a baby. He made no answer at first, only 
kissing her with close, tender kisses on lips and 
eyes, till the tears were driven back, and the lips 
pouted. 

“Now, Kyle, do let me go. You're so rough, 
and—^and some one might be passing.” 

“And what if some one was.'”’ asked the sailor, 
loosening his hold, however, and letting her resume 
her former seat, while he took up a position on tlic 
boat’s keel beside her. “ Who has a better right to 
kiss you than I ? I can tell you, Sam Jones’s lassie 
didn’t wait for him to begin^/or we walked up from 
the pier together, and she had the house door open, 
and her arms round his' neck, while he was still 
peering up at the window on the chance of her 
looking out” 

“ Nancy Evans is a bold girl,” quoth Faith 
tartly. “ If those are the manners you like, Kyle, I 
wonder yon didn’t try to cut Jones out when you 
first came here.” 


“ I come between another man and 
cried the sailor, staring; “but-there, you’re joking, 
sweetheart; and besides, you kft&w there?* aeyer a 
girl in Wales, or England either, that could meet 
my fancy save your little self alone.” 

“ You don’t mention America,” said Faith 
saucily. 

“America!” repeated her lover; “why, in the 
name of all that’s comely, you wouldn’t have me 
compare you to a Yankee girl, would you ?” 

The hemest indignation in his tone, however 
ludicrous in itself, had a softening effect on Faith. 
Her big brown eyes grew suddenly wet, and her 
voice sank to a half-shamefaced whisper. 

“ Only I told you I wouldn’t wonder if you took 
to a foreign girl, Kyle. Some say they’re prettier 
than we arc.” 

*‘ You would ha’ wondered, though,” ' retorted 
Kyle promptly. “ Prettier than you ! I’d like to 
see the woman. Faith, give me your hand, and 
turn your face this way. Do you think I’ll be 
content with the back of your head to-night 

He took her hand as he spoke, and she let him 
keep it; but her face w.is still turned away^ and 
there was a faint quiver about the ruddy lips. Per- 
li.aps her next words explained iU ^ 

“ Father says you’re going away again almost at 
once, Kyle.” 

“ Ay; when he came aboard to meet us he 
g.avc me the offer. It did seem hard, a’most too 
hard, when I ’<1 hoped to have a little rest aside 
of you afore I Went away again. But after all it 
will shorten the time o’ waiting one way, lassie.” 

“ How, Kyle?” 

“ Didn’t your father say I was to wait for you till 1 
was a captain ? I’m going as captain this time, and 
only for a six weeks’ trip; leastways, that’s what 
they calculate it at. Some business *vith the New 
York agents, I think ; but I suppose you’ve heard 
about it ? ” 

“ That the Olinda was to be fitted out for sale, 
and that you were to take her over, an’ charter 
another vessel to bring you back ? Yes; but won’t 
it take you longer ? ” 

“ I doubt not. They’re to have the boat and . 
cargo ready. Mr. Denbigh’s arranged all that. 
Did you know his son—the new junior partner—is 
to ship with us ? ” 

“Yes,” she said. Good Heaven I how rosy her 
face was now ; and yet the crimson sky was fading 
into blues and violets. He was looking at her, and 
the brows suddenly darkened over his. eyes, giving 
tliem an odd, fierce expression. His voic^ however, 
was quieter than before. 

“ I can’t say I care about sailing wifit the owner’s 
son. I’d liefer take any other passenger. ^They’re 
apt to fancy that because they’re boss ashore they 
need be boss aboard^ an’ I’m a maSteiM man 
myself, an’ don’t hold with no C6.’s in> sUh water* 
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How$’ev«r, I shouldn’t mind so much if I liked the 
man," 

“And don’t yom flashed Faith timidly, her colour 

still high. , 

“ Do jrau ?” said he, stooping forward to look her 
full in the fac^ “He’s been a deal at Amlwch 
Since I left, people tell me, an’ you -must ha’ seen 
plenty of hkn. What do you think of him ?’’ 

“ I, K^e her eyes drooping beneath the sharp 
scrutiny—‘‘ I—I don’t know. He’s pleasant-spoken 
and civik I think he’s nice enough.’’ 

“ And I think him a cross between fool and ape,” 
quoth Kylq Griffiths shortly ; “ son of a sea-cook ! 

Well, Faith, I wonder-” 

Faith snatched her hand away angrily. ‘‘ He 
has more manners than you,” cried she, panting and 
ruffling like an enraged sparrow ; “ he is a gentle¬ 
man at any rate, an’ would never dream of using 
such language of people he don’t even know more 

than to speak to. Oh !-” and here feelings ] 

were too much for words, and an indignant little 
sigh and shiver filled the gap. 

Even the violet was dying out of the sky now, 
and cool grey shadows crept up from the east, and 
threw a sombre tint over the man’s face. A small 
cold wind rose out of the sea, ruffling its breast 
with long fretful lines, like the puckered face of an 
ailing child. It chilled the dimples in Faith’s 
cheeks, and blew the soft brown locks off Kyle’s 
stern brow ; and far overhead a gull flew by, with 
a long shrill scream, like the wail of a banshee. 
Before it ceased Kyle spoke— 

“ He is a gentleman, is he ? I thank God, then, 

I am not. Had I been one I might have been be¬ 
trothed to some fine lady, i’stead o’ the daughter of 
an honest seafaring man like myself. Faith, twice 
these five minutes have you found fault with my 
maimers. •! don’t say they’re finer nor a rough 
s.tilor’s .have need to be, but you never laid blame 
on them before. Has this gentleman been teaching 
you to do so in my absence this time ? ” 

Women are constitutionally cowards. Faith 
Morgan was a very woman. For all reply at first 
she, metaphorically, turned tail, and took refuge 
behind that ever-ready shield of feniineity, a burst 
of tears. • It was not until they had lasted long 
enough to make Kyle apostrophise himself as a 
brute that she sobbed out— 

“ How c.'C-crael you are 1 You kn-n-now that I 
love you as you are better than—and yet—oh ! ” 
Anothet burst, and the pretty head drooping very 
near Kyle’s knee. . Involuntarily he laid his hand 
caressingly upon iti Involuntarily his voice took 
a softened, soothing tone. 

“Am I cruel, Fmthic, and to you? Nay, then, 
don’t cry, ' Mayhaps I was over.sharp, but I was 
met on landing by ill talk about young Denbigh 
an'’ you.. They said he had been taking my place, 
an’ thioj^h I wouldn’t believe it, nor even hearken to 


the foul-tongued gossips, it sort o’cut me when you 
spoke up for him. Faith, lassie, I love you more 
than many a husband. It you were to play mo 
false with any one, I think I’d feel like killing him 
an’ you too.” 

He looked like it at the moment, and she be- 
lieVed him, and trembled at the mingling of 
passionate tenderness and wmth in his tone. In¬ 
stinctively she turned and clasped his strong hand 
in both hers, her face turned up coaxingly. 

“ Don’t think o’ such things, Kyle, love; you 
know I never could'. What’s Mr. Denbigh to me, 
but father’s partner ?” 

He was holding the soft hands, and looldng down 
into the sweet eyes. The moon, just rising, 
glittered on something which, unnotic^ by her, 
had escaped from the folds of her neckerchief—a 
golden circle, with the portrait of a man within. 

■Faith,” said Kyle Griffiths, in a'tone.which 
strove for steadiness, “ you’re wearin’ a grand new 
trinket since I saw you last. Who gave you 
that ? ” 

He spoke too suddenly. .With a quick frightened 
gesture she snatched away her hand, as if to hide 
the bauble. With a face deeply, terribly red, the 
red of cowardly consciousness, she stammered 
out— 

“ I—I—it’s nothing—^father’s —1 mean I bougiit 
it.” 

Without a word Kyle loosed her wrist and rose 
up. Without a word he turned from her; only 
when he had gone ten steps he came back, and 
said, very hoarse and low— 

“ Faith Morgan, you have told me a lie, an’ you 
know it. I can't say if it was for the first time, 
but I can say it shall be the last. I wondered 
and his voice sank deeper still—“ that you should 
shrink when I took you in my arms a while ago. I 
wonder now you dared let me do it, wi’ that man's 
face lying between my heart an’ yours. Go to him 
now, an you will; 1 want no wife on whom I can’t 
depend in word an' deed.” 

He was gone the next moment; and Faith, sob¬ 
bing bitterly with grief and anger, went home to 
find Philip Denbigh at the garden gate waiting for 
her. 

He Aa/i been courting her for the last two mondis; 
and she—had coquetted with him. Flirting Js not 
an amusement confined to the upper ten. I ha've 
heard of a young Patagonian squaw who was as 
finished an adept at it as any Belgravian beauty ; 
and Faith, an only child and the prettiest girl 'in 
Amlwch, had been wonderfully fond of trying h« 
fascinations on the “ weaker ” sex, till the arrival of 
a new first mate for her father’s favourjte vessel, 
the vessel he had commanded himsdf until hi was 
admitted to a partnership in the firm cS Denbigh 
and Co., his employers. Kyle Griffiths, big as a 
giant, true as the light of day, and mast^ul as he 
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said himself, had “cut out” all the rest in no time, 
and won Faith for his own undivided property. She 
never even caied to look at any one else when he 
w.as hy; and, I believe, loved him as entirely as 
was in her’ nature, with most worshipful affection ; 
but tidtein Kyle was away at sea, and young Mr. 
Denbigh'dame to Amlwch—Mr. Denbigh, who was 
what she called a gentleman : some one who wore 
fine clbthes, and had white hands, and a curly 
moustache—and when this hero testified an im¬ 
mediate and violent admination for herself, how 
could she help being pleased ? how could she help 
going back to the old habits ? 

She did not help eitlier. Mr. Denbigh made 
love; and she smiled and flirted, all unconscious in 
her flattered vanity of what the neighbours were 
saying, until, just three days before Kyle’s return,’] 
the suitor brought matters to a crisis by a declara¬ 
tion. They had had a tiff about a photo, of Faith, 
which Denbigh had stolen and put in his locket; | 
and he had brought her a fine gold locket with one ] 
of himself in it, and begged, her to accept it and 
take the donor into the b.irgain. 

Followed a wakening for silly little Faith, and the 
confession, “But I am engaged 1 ” 

Followed anger (from the gentleman) and tears 
(from the lady). 

Followed fresh solicitations, more ardent from the 
rebuff,.and fresh “ noes,” more feeble from remorse 
and shame. 

Followed tremendous scenes of masculine woe 
and anguish, and feminine contrition and sooth¬ 
ing. 

Finally Denbigh left the house, determined to try 
again on his return from America ; and Faith re¬ 
mained with the locket, which she had at last con¬ 
sented to keep and wear, as some sm.ill salve to the 
giver’s wounded affections. She loved Kyle far, 
far better than his rival; but Philip Denbigh was 
so handsome and sweet-spoken, it would be down¬ 
right cruel to refuse him such a trifle as hanging the 
trinket round her neck for a day or two ; and mo 
one need ever know. 

Nevertheless some one did know—now ; and the 
sweet-spoken gentleman got a savage snubbing on 
this aforementioned evening. 

“ Kyle will hear I refused him, and come back. 
He’ll never leave me so. He must ask my pardon 
first,” thought the weeping beauty, that night. 

He did not ask pardon, however, nor come back. 
The Olinda sailed three days later, and Faith’s two 
lovers sailed in it. Kyle h'ad a beautiful black 
retriever, which he had been used to leave behind 
to “take care of his lassie love while he was gone.” 
He took it with him this time; and Faith nearly 
wept her lovely eyes out, that she had been too 
proud to own her folly and seek a reconciliation 
before he went. Patiente ! it would be only six 
Wpeks, or at the most eight, and then he would be 


back, and she would be gdod—so good and meek. 
He must forgive her then. 

« • w '* 

Eight weeks had passed—eight weeks all but two 
days—when the sun went down in stormy grandeur, 
one cold evening, on the Irish It had been 

blowing great guns all day, and for many days and 
nights before ; and the waves had wrestled terribly 
w'ith a crazy barque whicli, with creaking timbers 
and leaking pores, with strained and naked masts 
bending beneath the gale, till at every lurch they 
seemed like to bury themselves in the foam-crested 
waves tumbling mountain-high around,them, had 
striven like a living thing to weather the cruel 
storm. 

Where ivns she now? The huge breakers, 
crested still with foam, turbid and purple-stained, 
dashed themselves, moaning and roaring, against 
the grey and iron-bound cliffs of the Welsh coast, 
flinging up great fragments of timber, torn and 
twisted scraps of sail-cloth, and battered, shapeless 
things, too awful in their piteous mutilation for any 
human name, against the pitiless rocks, only to 
suck them b.ack again into the black and boiling 
gulf below.' Above, great storm-rent clouds, black 
too, but fringed with fire, were, g.ithering thickly 
over the threatening v.ault; .and low on the horizon 
tlic sun, like a blood-red hand, pointed from between 
them to something black and broken, over which 
the sea was breaking in unresisted fury—the stem 
of a vessel, with the broken bowsprit and foremast 
just visible amongst the foam and spray. Greatly 
as the wind had lessened, that sail looking red now 
before the angry sun was all the captain of the 
pilot-cuttcr cared to show even now to its tender 
mercies. It had been a work of danger to get near 
the wreck at all, hanging as she did in a nest of 
rocks ; .and there was a look of relief on more than 
one hardy, sunburnt face, when the order w;as given 
to tack and ’bout ship again. 

Suddenly the captain caught up his spy-glass, 
which was lying beside him, and after a hasty 
glance through it, roared to the men to “ hold aU 
hard.” 

“ There’s summat living artcr all,” he said, point¬ 
ing to a ridge of low outlying rocks, where some 
object was plainly discernible even by the naked 
eye. “ There ! just above the line o’ high water. 
Can’t none 0’ ye see i”’ • 

“A man down on all-fours!” cried one mf’the 
crew. “Look, he’s moved a bit higher, Poor 
fellow 1 he must be a rare plucked un surely to 
ha’ kep’ life in him so long.” 

“ Lower the boat,” said thfe captain sharply. 
“Now, my lads, ready all. Jim" (to an old pilot), 
“ give us a coil o’ that line. We mayn’t. Ije able to 
get over-near him; an’ I say, one o* you' lubbers, 
chuck a bottle o’ rum inter the stern-ghjeets— 
quick! ’’ * 
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They are brave, kindly men, those Welsh pilots ; 
I have owed my life to them, and know; but I am 
afraid they thought their courage and kindness 
wasted when they found the object of it was—only 
a dog! They hauled him into the boat none the 
less, almost too mpch spent, poor fellow, to second 
their efforts; and then, while he was trying very 
feebly to lick the hands that had saved him, his 
beautiful eyes full of all a dog’s gratitude, they 
saw he had a tin flask tied to his collar. 

The captain opened it. “ To Miss Faith Morgan, 
Amlwch,’’ he said, reading something within ; and 
then, not being a person of refined delicacy, he took 
the paper out, and opened and read that. This was 
what it said 

“ Boat just left with the crew and Philip Denbigh. 
No room for me; but no wish for it. kemember 
that, ■ 1 give mine on board, with willing heart, to 
him you gave it to ashore. God bless you, sweet¬ 
heart. P'orgive my rude words as I forgive your 
ialsehood. There’s a Saviour more merciful than 
we are, an’ to Him I pray to care for you, an’ make 
you happy, as I would ha’ tried to, had lie been 
willed to let me.” 

They gave that paper, with the dog—a bcautifid 
black retriever—to Faith Morgan. It was all that 
ever came to port of the ill-fated Pride of the 
West, the ramshackle old barque, which had been 
hastily patched up, and thought good enough to last 
one voyage .more. Boat and crew were never heard 
of again. They must have perished with their fine 
young owner in the vain attempt to reach land, that 
stormy night; and there was no tongue left to tell 
of those bitter eight weeks when the “ sweet- 
spoken ” gentleman strove, by every vulgar boast 


and innuendo, to torture the man whom he con¬ 
sidered his successful rival—the man who was no 
gentleman, but who had the grand old knightly 
feelings that would have made him bear anything 
rather than, by word or retort, drag the name of 
the woman he loved into an unseemly dispute— 
the man whose unswerving discipline, and tireless 
energy, had alone preserved them even so long— 
the man who, when the ship had struck, and the 
cowardly scoundrel who owned it was clinging in 
frantic, helpless terror to his knees, when the men 
were shouting for their captain to join them and 
cast off, lifted in the miserable wretch first with his 
own strong arms; and then, seeing there was no 
room for more, cut the rope that held the boat to 
the sinking ship, and stayed alone—to die 1 

And Faith ? Faith is living stilL 1 met her 
yesterday coming up the high street at Amlwch, 
with her married daughter, each holding a hand of 
a wee, toddling, brown-eyed thing between them. 
A bright, bonny old woman she is too, with as 
comely a face as if the eyes had never been washed 
in salt tears, the brow never wrinkled under a cloud 
of cajc. 

“ I must be goin’ home to my old man,” she 
said, stopping at the corner. “Kiss grannie, 
sweetums,” and then turned just at the churchyard- 
wall where stands a rough stone cross, “To the 
memory of the captain and crew of the Pride of 
the West." 

Kyle’s prayer has been granted—perhaps better 
by his death than if he had lived to carry it out 
As Faith says— 

“ He was a rare good man, but hard, over-hard 
and stern for ord’nary folk.” TheO. GiiT. 


THE FERN-PARADISF^—r. 


BV FRANCIS CEORC.F. HEATH, AUTHOR OF “ 

IVEN the gr.and free air 
, which, with its buoyant and 
life-giving power, roams in 
sweetness and purity over 
mountain and plain, hill¬ 
side, meadow, and stream, 
and wherever the free gifts 
ot Nature, far away from 
habitations of man, abound 
in spontaneous luxuriance. Given the 
sight of a river as it rolls through the 
i 'valley from its mountain home, fresh from 
dews and vapours, unsullied by contact 
with towns and cities ; or of a streamlet 
Vhose' smaller volume winds its silvery 
thread thiqugh',the.moorland. Given the sight and 
sound of the gurgling brook, as it babbles and 



THE ‘ romance' OF TEASANT LIFF,” ETC 

] sparkles over stones and shallows, meandering by 
copse and through mead. Given the wild paths 
of the wood through which to wander free and 
untrammelled, surrounded by the wealth of glorious 
trees, soothed by the soft sounds of insect life, and 
charmed by the songs of birds. Given the sweet 
gifts of plants and shrubs, of grass and flowers,., 
clothed each and all with rich and beautiful tints; 
gifts which the all-wise Creator has spread out.uppn 
the earth with a splendid liberality, offering tl^ei^ 
alike to rich and to poor. Given, I say, all these 
choice things, together with a healthy min^ in a 
healthy body, and he who has them possesses the 
elements of physical enjoyment. 

But all cannot taste these joys.' To some. 
Nature is like a sealed book; such cannot sip from 
the cup which, overflowing with pleasure, she holds 
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up as a free, gift to mankind. Pent up, perhaps, in 
the heart of a great city, walled in from all that is 
beautiful in Nature, their eyes are never gladdened 
by the sight of woods, green fields, and sweet,wild- 
dowers, their ears are never charmed by the songs 
of bii^ that roam free and untamed among their 
native covers ; to them the fresh breeze laden with 
soft perfumes never comes. Hard toil in city 
woiicshops, squalid bosses in city slums, privation 
and suffering of every kind, are {heir lot. Others 
there are—dwellers silso in towns and cities—who 
can at tknes, though rarely, snatch a few hours 
from their toilsome labours for a brief glimpse at the 
beautiful in Nature. Others again there are who 
can devote longer periods to the relaxation and 
enjoyment afforded by a ramble across country 
meads and through lanes, by the silvery waters 
of the flowing brook, and through the shady wood¬ 
land. ' 

There are stiU a great many others whose oppor¬ 
tunities for enjoying the country are unlimited. 
Time and money are at their disposal, and if they 
do not live in the country, they can at any time and 
at any ’season transport themselves thither. To 
each and to all, to the rich as well as to the poor, 
and to one no more than to the other, God offers 
the bounties of the natural world. But how 
different are the degrees of appreciation of these 
bounties on the part of those who share them! 
How keen is the enjoyment of those who can 
find— 

** Books in the running; brooks, 

Sermons in stones, and good in everything ! ” 

The book of Nature is indeed beautiful to those 
who can read it; but those who cannot read it .all 
can read a part of it. Some of its stories arc full 
of sweet simplicity. Sometimes page after page can 
be turned, .and the reader will encounter nothing 
to dismay him, nothing even to puzzle him. But 
the simple study of Nature is too frequently made 
a hard task by those who profess to teach. Botany 
is one of the most beautiful of natural studies, 
because it tells us all about the glorious vegetation 
which springs up from the earth. 

Yet are there not thousands who do not under¬ 
stand botany ? To some the study is too difficult. 
Others can find no opportunities for pursuing it. 
But all would like to know something of the beauti¬ 
ful vegetable, world, something less—less formal, 
less difficult than what is usually to be found in 
books, and something more, than can be learned 
from the mute language—eloquent nevertheless in 
its muteness—of the plants themselves. Why is it 
that so few attempts are made to render popular 
the study of plants ? ■ Our artists on paper and 
.canvas attempt to reproduce’ the gorgeous colour- 
,'ing of Nature’s garments. Why cannot our writers 
give us word-painting in their descriptions of plants, 
.^^stead of using only the unpoetic language of 


science ? Why cannot more , of the grace and 
beauty with which the Creator has endowed the 
natural world be reproduced in books ? 

Amongst the most graceful and beautifiil of the 
many lovely forms of vegetable life are the ferns. 
Of plants they are the least prosaic. Representing 
the beauty of form as distinguished from the gor¬ 
geousness of colouring, they are endowed with a 
tender and romantic grace. To study them is one 
of the most popular of pursuits, to culti'vate them 
has become a popular passion. But thousands 
more would be added to the great host of fern- 
lovers if fern-literature were not so difficult to 
understand, and so unattractive. 

The tourist makes-a dive into a country lane. 
Charmed with the varied and glorious forms of 
fern-life which he meets, he resolves to Study the 
objects which have had so pleasing a fascination for 
him. He obtains a fem-book, but after reading, 
two or three pages he wearily throws it aside. 
Should it chance to contain coloured engravings 
of his favourites, he may linger for a few mo¬ 
ments over it; but when he has once scanned 
the .artist’s efforts, he has seen all that he 'desires 
to see. 

It is the old story. The language of science, as 
generally rendered by our scientific writers, is a 
language for the few, and science will never be 
popular until it is popularly taught. “The lan¬ 
guage of flowers ” has been taught; cannot an 
attempt be made to teach the language of ferns ? 

These beautiful plants seem to be especially de- 
' signed for universal cultivation, for even the tiniest 
of the species in each of the numerous wonderful 
and exquisitely formed seed-cases concealed at the 
b.ack of its fronds bears countless myriads of 
seeds. The common kinds of ferns—common only 
in the sense of being plentiful—are to be found 
almost everywhere ; but the home of our native 
ferns is Devonshire—“ the Garden of England.” 

Amidst all our English counties, Devonshire 
indeed stands unrivalled for the exquisite loveli¬ 
ness of its scenery. Few of those who have 
climbed its bold heights, crossed its rugged modr- 
lands, and wandered through its shady woods and 
its delightful green lanes, will be inclined to dis¬ 
pute this assertion, however familiar they may 
with English landscapes. It is the marvellous 
variety of its scenery which constitutes the peculiar 
charm of this county—the rugged boldness of its 
many hills contrasting with the soft grace of its 
valleys. Its majestic coast-lines tower grandly up 
against the sky, both on its north and on its south 
seaboard — now frowning with barren iSit lofty 
grandeur at the waves, now clothed from the highest 
point of the cliff to the water’s edge with one deep 
dark mass of vegetation. But therfe is ritot even a 
grand monotony in the lines of noble efiffs along 
the coast of Devonshire. There is ito ihonbtony at 
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all, for the grand rocks sink at intervals, to give 
place to magnificent bays, which sweep gracefully 
from cliff's point to cliff’s point, and help to fling 
Qver the coast scenery of this, the most beautiful 
of English counties, the same aspect of variety 
which is its most charming characteristic. 

Those only who have explored the Devonshire 
coast along the Bristol Channel on the north, and 
along the English Channel on the south, and who 
are also familiar with the interior of the county, 
can properly realise the extreme magnificence of 
its landscapes. But I believe that thousands of 
the tourists who annually visit the western “ Gar¬ 
den of England”—for Devonshire well deserves 
that name—whilst deeply impressed with the gene¬ 
ral loveliness of the county, nevertheless find it tlif- 
^ult to explain what it is that lends the peculiar 
character of softness and grace to the scenery. The 
whole county is richly and luxuriantly clothed 
with ferns. The number and variety of the most 
exquisite forms of thcsc.beautiful plants to be found 
in Devonshire are equalled by those of no other 
county in the United Kingdom. Devonshire is 
emphatically the paradise of the British ferns. 
There they arc in very truth at home. The soil 
and the air are adapted to them, and they adapt 
themselves to the whole aspect of the place. They 
clothe the hill-side and the hill-top ; they grow in 
the moist depths of the valleys; they fringe the 
banks of the streams ; they are to be found in the 
recesses of the woods ; they hang from rocks and 
walls and trees, and crowd' into the towns and 
villages, fastening themselves with sweet familiarity 
even' to the houses. 

Devonshire abounds in warm, moist, and shady 
nooks, and ferns delight in warmth, moisture, and 
shade. Though they love the warmth, they avoid 
the sun, .and when accidentally exposed to its full 
influence, their delicate fronds become shrivelled 
and discoloured. Yet these beautiful plants do 
• occasionally coquet with the tiny sunbe.tm which 
may perchance find its way through some crevice 
in their cool rocky home, or through the thick 
foliage of the hedge-row under whose darkest shade 
they love to grow. But even the ferns are cha'nge- 
able in their moods, and fickle in their attachments, 
^differing from one another in their habits and 
modes of growth. Some members of the lovely 
family will boldly grow in situations where, perched 
on rocky corners, away from the cool shelter of 
overhanging shrubs, they arc exposed to the full 
blaze of the sun, and roughly blown upon by the 
wild force of the wind. Others only seek to bathe 
the tips of their delicate fronds in sunshine, hiding 
all besifie' uhder damp masses of foliage. Others 
again vfill. bear the sunlight if they can just find a 
refuge<for fheir roots in the damp hedge-bank, in 
the ^ist erdvifies of walls and ruins, or amidst the 
interlaced branches of trees. There are others 


still which hide where not even the tiniest ray of 
sunlight can pierce the dark retreat which they 
choose, and where they can revel in soft and humid 
warmth. _ But all ferns, even the sunniest of the 
modest family, love moisture and shade the best, 
and though they will sometimes grow in the full 
sunlight, become developed into their most mature 
forms in cool and shady situations. 

It is, then, the beautiful and unrivalled forms of 
fern-life which fling over Devonshire' scenery its 
almost indescribable charm. Peer at low tide 
into yon dark and dripping cavern which yawns 
upon the sea. The bright sunshine that dances 
upon the rippling waves pauses at the cavern’s 
mouth, as if not daring to penetrate its gloomy 
depths. But just one' tiny gleam of light hais 
ventured to cross the threshold, and sparkling on 
the dripping water, it flashes through the Opaque 
blackness a kind of electric light. M the water 
falls, drip! drip! into the pool below, the light 
increases, and then—oh, glorious sight!—you see at 
the side and on the roof of this lonesome sea-cave 
the beautiful Sca-spleenwort (Asplenium marinum), 
hiding its roots in the cavern-walls, and spreading 
out its bright green and shining fronds, that thdy 
may luxuriate in the dark humidity of its chosen 
retreat. Or peer over yonder cliff, whose inaccess¬ 
ible sides overhang the seething waves. Look 
closely into the shady cleft which nestles under yon 
projecting spur. There you may see far out of 
your reach the most rare and exquisite of the 
British ferns, the Maidenhair [Adiantum capillus- 
veneris). Could you venture near enough to grasp 
it in your hand, you would indeed recognise that it 
is the most exquisite of plants., Its fine black wiry 
fronds, like a dark maiden’s hair—it is most appro¬ 
priately named—rise in clusters from its crown, 
each Irond being branched with smaller and more 
beautiful hair-like stems, which bear upon their 
tender points the delicate light green fan-shaped 
leaflets. 

Wandering through the cool lanes of Devonshire 
you may, too, meet with the fragrant hay-scented 
Buckler J'ern {Lastrea amula), which emits so beau¬ 
tiful an odour when pressed in the hand ; with the 
delicately and transparently leaved Marsh Buckler 
Fern [Lastrea ihelypteris) ; with the Mountain 
Buckler Fern [Lastrea -moHtana), whose silvery 
fronds make the air fragrant when you tread, upon 
them in their incipient unrolled state. But these 
varieties are not to be commonly encountered in 
every Devonshire lane. And stiU rarer—^though 
found in Devonshire—arc the Lanceolate Spleen- 
wort [Asplenium lanccolalum), the tiny Forked 
Spjeenwort [Asplenium septenirienale), the Tun¬ 
bridge Filmy Fern [Hymemphyllum TunbHdgmse^ 
and Wilson’s Filmy Fern [HymenophyllMm Wil- 
soni). The Moonwort [Botrychmm tunarieC),pxA 
the Common Adder's Tongue [OphioghsswtH vuL 
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gatum), are also ferns of Devonshire growth. I do 
but enumerate these, and pass on to speak of some 
of the ferns which may be seen in almost every 
Devonshire lane^ and which, although common in 
the sense of being plentiful, are nevertheless 
am'ongst the most beautiful of the British ferns. 
Yet beautiful as are the varieties of which I shall 
speak, .they are within the reach of all who may 
choose to gather them, and that is my reason for 
devoting especial attention to these varieties. 

Gentle reader, will you follow me in imagination 


whilst I endeavour to describe to you two Devon¬ 
shire lanes which are familiar to me?' And please 
remember‘that, exquisitely beautiful as they are, 
they are nevertheless but types of thousands of 
other lanes that the ordinary tourist may find , fot 
himself, in his rambles after ferns in “the Fern- 
paradise of England.” When 1 have attempted to 
describe these lanes, and have noted the ferns which 
we shall find in them, I will try to show you how 
every one may have in jiis own home, wherever 
that may be, a real “ fern-paradise.” 


SECOND-COUSIN SARAH. 

BY F. W. EOBINSOW, 

AUTHOR OF “ANNE JUDGE, SPINSTER,” “ LITTLE KATE KIRBY,” ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTV-SIXTH. 

THE BAD NEWS. 

The great conspiracy was at an end, and Sarah 
Eastbcll had baffled the conspirators. All that had 
been planned by Captain Peterson, and that .Sarah’s 
absence from Sedge Hill had rendered nugatory, all 
the new scheming to which that absence had given 
rise, and which was set in action with Sarah’s 
return, had collapsed at the eleventh hour. Sarah 
was neither dead nor a c.iptivc, and Tom was 
as far removed from prosperity as he had ever 
been. , 

He had believed that Peterson had told the truth, 
and Sarah’s death had left him heir to the estates, 
until his sister faced him in the hall; where 1)U 
thought at first that it was her spirit, pale, revengeful, 
and terrible. To know that she was alive and well, 
was only to cast fresh tribulation on him ; for life 
meant discovery of the plot, and punishment to 
those who had acted treacherously towards her. 

The Petersons might be .already in prison, and 
he had walked into his own trap when the chance 
had been open for his escape. It was like his luck. 
He had never known what was best for himself, 
with all his cleverness 1 

never meant-” he began, then he burst 

forth with— “ Oh! I am so glad that you’ve come 
back, Sally—so glad that you ain’t dead ! ” 

The door remained open to the night, where the 
rain fell still, a heavy downpour with but faint hope 
of cessation till the morning. 

“ 'Were you waiting for the mews of my death 
then ? ” asked Sarah with indignation. 

“ I —I did not think that Oh 1 no-r-bul-” 

Sarah Eastbcll would hear no more. She was 
mistress of the position, and stronger than he now, 
“ There is your world, Tom,” she said, pointing 
to the door, “ beyond this house, and any love of 


mine, from this day. You couldi not trust me—you 
set a snare for me, and called in rogues and villains 
to assist—you begrudged me my prosperity and my 
life. Now go.” 

“But-” 

“ I will not hear you,” she cried impatiently; 
“ thank Heaven that I am merciful enough to let 
you go away.” 

“ 'What have I done ? ” he said as he rose from 
his knees ; “ who can prove anything against me ? 
If tlic Peter- 

Lucy Jennings’ hard voice cut short his defence, 
and he backed from the woman to the grounds 
beyond the house with every word she hurled at 
him. 

“Tom Eastbell, some hours ago, in London, I 
gave information to the police where the Peterson 
gang were likely to be found—where you were, 
and in what way you were connected with them. 
You have not any time to lose.” 

He lost no time accordingly. In the darkness 
and the rain Thomas Eastbell disappeared at once, 
conscious that the game was over, and he was 
tramped out of play. If Sarah could forgive him 
all past trespasses—and that seemed doubtful—there 
were other matters, foreign to her and to the thread 
of this eventful history, which necessitated his im¬ 
mediate retreat. He vanished away, a thief to the 
last—for he departed with Reuben Culwlcfc’s best 
hat rammed over his eye-brows. Sarah turned 
again to Reuben, her watchful protector,' who 
would keep her for ever in his sight now, and as 
the door closed she linked her hands upon his arm. 

“ Take me in, please—I am tired out, Reuben. I 
have fought hard to get home ! ” 

He led her very tenderly and carefully'|o the 
drawing-room, where the presence of Tots came as 
another surprise to her. 
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“You here!—^is it you?” she said wonderingly, 
as she s*t down in the big arm-chair which her 
grandmother had occupied for the last time on 
the preceding night. 

“ Do you remeihber her, then—when you lay ill 
at John’s house? ” asked Lucy. “ I thought I kept 
the child away from you.” 


disappeared from all of us so suddenly,” said Reuben 
impatiently. 

He did not regard Lucy Jennings—he drew his ' 
chair to his cousin’s side, took her hand in his, and 
gased eagerly into her face. She might fade away 
again frOm his life, if he did not make sure of her. 

“Yes, yes,” said Sarah; in answer to, his questions. 



’IN THE DARKNESS AND THE RAIN.” 


“I saw this child some hours ago,” .s.aid Sarah; 
“ it wa? she who brought a duplicate key of the 
room in which the Petersons had confined me. I 
bribed a woman—who was with me,” she added 
after a pause—“ ah 1 forgive me, Reuben, it was with 
your money too I—to let the child set me free.” 

“Now God bless Tots!” cried Reuben ; “she 
brings a blessing back at her first step towards us.” 

“She brings your second-cousintiack," said Lucy 
Jennings calmly, and by way pf a correction. 

“ Tell me how it happened—how it was that you 


“ but grandmother - tell me first, is she' not very 
anxious about me ?’’ 

Reuben stopped for a moment in dismay. Thfere 
were stem facts on both sides, and the death bfthe 
poor old woman was one of them. He looked 
towards Lucy Jennings, not for help in this crisis 
which there was no evading, but to arrest her bliint 
announcement of the truth which he feared, would 
at once escape her. But Lucy Jennings, though 
fond of plain speaking, was woman enough to 
perceive the danger of a sudden statement of all 
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that bad happened at Sedge Hill since Sarah had 
been away, 

“ Your grandn^other is not anxious, Sarah,” said 
Lucy in a low tone. 

“Is she pi” 

“ No*','! 8he.is not ill now.” 

Is 1 you are keeping something back 1 

Tell nte^' please,” she said in great excitement, 
“ where hhe is. She is not dead—oh ! she has not 
died without a word to me ?,” 

“She is in God’s hands—and God keep you 
strong to bear the loss of her,” said Lucy Jennings. 

Sarah Eastbcll closed her eyes, and sank back in 
the chair Pee a dead woman. Reuben, a man 
wholly uncharitable—as men will be in stages of 
excitement which strike home to them, and rob 
them of their self-possession—turned upon the poor 
preacher, who had done her best at least. 

" There, you have killed her ! Are you satisfied 
now ?” he shouted at Lucy Jennings. 

“ I am not satisfied with this world, or with you,” 
was the cold answer, as she bent over Sarah, and 
loosened the fastenings at her throat. But Sarah 
Eastbell had not fainted; she was only stunned by 
the truth, and she sat up the instant afterwards, eager 
for the whole story, and looking piteously from one 
to another. 

It was not in Reuben’s power to break the news 
to her after all, and he left it to the %voman whom 
his impatience had wounded. 

“Tell her, Lucy. It is beyond me,” he said. 

The ttagedy of Sedge Hill was over, and he could 
not dwell upon its details, with Sarah Eastbell for 
a listener. In the early moments of a great loss, 
he knew too well how vainly consolation seeks to 
find its way to the afflicted. He had lost a mother 
under hard circumstances of life; and his father 
had died in enmity, and he had not done his best to 
become friends with him at the last; Lucy Jennings 
had told him that, as well as his own heart, which 
had been too proud to speak out. He had been in 
;he wrong—he had given way like other men, when 
ousting too much to his own strength ; and he felt 
suddenly very weak and child-like, sorry for the 
pdst and for the present, *but looking hopefully 
brward to a future beyond the griefs of that night. 


®oo6 the (®hirt>. 
MANY CHANGES. 


CHAPTER THE'FIRST. 

THE UNLUCKY HOUSE. 

Time brought resignation to the heart of Second- 
;ousin Sarah. A few weeks after the death of old 
Mrs. Eastbell, it was possible to believe in content, 
md look forward to happiness. After the storms 
jf the latter days, had come peace to Sedge Hill, 
tad more than one talked sanguinely of life’s 
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trouPes lying back from their path. The hill was 
not steep, cn the rest of the Jouiney lay n 5 pitfalls, 
doubts, or misconceptions ; only a few steps away, 
counted by the beasts of full hearts, was surely 
the brightness and clearness of a day in wpeh no 
sorrows could live! 

Reuben Culwick was .still at Sedge HiU, visitor 
and sentinel, and Lucy Jennings had not returned 
to her flock in the dark London streets. Reuben 
wrote his articles in Worcestershire, and Lucy’s 
work for a while, and against her will, was left to 
earnest, red-hot deputies. Sarah had given up on 
the night of her return, and after the news of her 
grandmother’s death ; she did not fall P, but she 
gave way, and grew gnave, despondent, and nervous, 
till the inquest was over, and “Died by the visitation 
of God’’ was duly recorded by twelve wise men. 
Thomas Eastbell was no witness at the inquest; he 
had passed away from Sedge HiU, and though the 
inquest was once adjourned for his appearance, he. 
did not condescend to return and give his evidence. 
Hartley, who had entered the picture-gallery at the 
moment of Mrs. Eastbell’s death, and the doctor 
offered suffieient testimony as to the fiatural decease 
of the old lady; .and it was generally known in 
Worcestershire that there were valid reasons for 
Tom Eastbell’s absence, without attributing to that 
gentleman the deliberate murder of his grandmother. 
It was possilile that Sarah in her heart had feared 
the verdict of a coroner’s jury, had even suspected 
the wor.si, judging by the act of which she had been 
nearly the victim, and the antecedents of her 
brother’s life. From the trials by which she had 
been surrounded, she had hardly emerged—and 
this old woman had loved her very much, both in 
her poor and rich estate. 

Still lime brought its natural relief, and its fairer 
colouring to life. Grief cannot lie long at the heart 
of the young, and Reuben Culwick was at Sedge 
Hill a different man from him whom she had 
seen in London lately. 

It was the Reuben of old Hope Street ^ays—not 
the ascetic who had shut himself from his kin and 
offended Lucy Jennings—it was Reuben Culwick 
.vho thought of others and had belief in others 
again. His misanthropy had been engendered 
by many accidents, that he now condescended to 
explain, and at which explanation Sarah clasped 
lier hands, and Lucy elevated her brows. . 

His father’s death had brought him remorse for 
his share of disaffection, and Reuben had set him¬ 
self in a worse light than he deserved; then there 
had followed the misery of debt, and the greater 
misery of what he had considered neglect, until 
Sarah Eastbell had stolen like a vision to ms cell, 
and brought him back faith in humankind... It 
was not the loss of his father’s money*—fof he had 
always been prepared for it, he said—-though he 
had tried hard once to’place himself in the worst. 
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light, and to set his Second-cousin Sarah against 
him, by calling himself a mopey-loving prig I 
• When Sarah had not believed in his self-disparage¬ 
ment, the man’s heart softesed more rapidly than 
he had bargained for. There was more truth and 
less ingratitude in the world, and his second-cousin 
had saved him. Nay, more, his second-cousin had 
loved him, and all the past sank back like an ugly 
dream, after that discovery, and the future became 
full of golden promise. This was the end, he 
thought He should marry Sarah Easlbell, and 
live happily ever afterwards. Happy and rich ! It 
’was the riches that furrowed his brow, though 
occasionally ; the shadow of the money fell across i 
the path of his rejoicing—the eternal shadow of his j 
father's money! 

If he could only prove that he had never cared | 
for it, if Sarah would not believe that she added ; 
to his happiness by bringing with her the wealth of ■ 
which his father had deprived him, if the unselfish j 
thought of transferring to him his inheritance did j 
not add to her happiness so much, he should have . 
been glad. | 

Sarah Eastbell would discourse too much upon ] 
her own unworthiness when she grew stronger, 
and would dwell too eloquently upon the riches ! 
which she would bring him on her marriage- 
day. They were engaged to be married then ; 
they were betrothed, and had no secrets from 
each other; they could talk of their future together 
in all that blessing of perfbet confidence which 
comes once to most men, and lifts them for a while 
— ah I God help them, for what a little while I— 
above the selfishness of daily life. 

Even the present condition of things could not 
last, and before Sarah Eastbell had given much con¬ 
sideration to it, Lucy Jennings, severe moralist, had 
called attention to the position. Reuben Culwick 
was in the garden then with Tots, and Lucy and ^ 
Sarah were at the window, glancing towards them 
occasionally. Reuben had won all the child’s , 
love back, without winning back one reminiscence . 
of Hope Street. The child had faith in him, and 
had found a strange tenderness and kindness 
jisiqg suddenly in a path of much privation, and she 
had turned to Reuben with the instinct of old days. 

“.This cannot last, Sarah,” Miss Jennings said, 
so suddenly that her listener Jumped again. 

“What cannot last, Lucy?” 

“ This kind of life. When is he*going away ?” 

“Who?—Reuben?” asked Sarah Eastbell, turn¬ 
ing pale at the inquiry. 

“Yes." 

“ Going away from here, you mean ?’’ added 
Sarah, as if hardly' able to understand the sugges¬ 
tion in its entirety. 

“Vou keep him from his work—and you are 
strong enough to let him return to it” 

“I thought he might •remain- here, master of 


the house—^that there was no occasion for him to 
go away ever again,” said Sarah half sadly. 

“Do you'mean, to remain with you till your 
marriage ?” asked Lucy sharply. 

“ Oh ! no—the world would not call that fit and 
^iroper, Lucy, any more than you would,” replied 
Sarah, “but I thought that he might take his place 
at once, whilst I went away with you.” 

- “ With me ?” repeated Lucy. 

“ Till he came to fetch me for good—a year 
hence, say, when the grief has gone further back.” 

“ Have you suggested that ?” ■ 

“ No.” 

“ Don’t, or you’ll begin to quarrel,” was the reply. 
“ His is a pride which you do not understand, any 
more than you understand him.” 

“ Not understand my Reuben ?” 

“ Your Reuben does not understand himself,” 
said Lucy tartly ; “ he is lacking in stability—there 
is no religion in him—he gives way under trouble 
like a child.” 

“ You are thinking of the past—which he has ex¬ 
plained.” 

“ As well as he can,” said Lucy moodily ; “ do you 
make out his explanation ?” 

“ Yes,” answered Sarah, “ I fancy 1 do.” 

Had he not said that the thought of her ingrati¬ 
tude had cast him wholly down, at a time when he 
was in adversity, and his father’s death was on his 
conscience !—and in these golden days was she not 
re.ady to believe him ? 

“ 1 don’t want to hear it,” said Lucy, with a little 
jerk of her head; “ and I shouldn’t believe it, I 
dare say, whatever it is.” 

“ Ah 1 Lucy, if I didn’t know what a good woman 
you arp, how your hard words would pain me!” 

“ I am only striving to be good —1 am a miser¬ 
able sinner, Sarah,’’ announced Lucy, softened 
somewhat by her companion’s words, and suffering 
two fair arms to steal around her neck ; “ the world 
is full of miserable sinners, too, and my mission is 
amongst them. I have neglected tlieir interests, 
and turned my back upon them—^there are those in 
my place who may misguide andmisinstruct them— 
who have not my tact,” she added with that naR'c 
conceit in her own powers which was her ch^ae- 
teristic bit of pride. “ I have been too long here. 
1 .am going away to-morrow.” 

“ To-morrow ! Oh, Lucy ! ” 

“ On Sunday next I shall preach God’s word 
again,” she said with glistening eyes ; “ 1 shall be 
happier in doing my duty than in neglecting it 
thus sinfully. 1 shall have forgotten you and 
him.” 

“ Why should you wish to forget us ? ” 

“ Because you trouble my mind in spite of me,” 
slie answered, releasing herself from Sarah East- 
bell’s half-embrace ; “ because my mission is apart 
from you both—and yet you follow me like Ais,” 
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she added, " you icall me back to my weak world, 
my own bad -self, and I shall be glad to escape.” 

“ I had hoped you would have been happy here, 
Lucy." 

“ A fine house brings no happiness to me.” 

“ And as for going away to-morrow,” continued 
Sarah, ** wby^ your going away means hh.” 

“ Ah 1 that’s what you are thinking about,” said 
Lucy bitterly j “>vell, it’s natural. You love him 
very much ?” 

“ With all my heart,” answered Sarah ; ” Heaven 
knows how long I have loved him, Lucy.” 

” Don’t call Heaven to witness your girlish non¬ 
sense, child. I wish that you understood his 
nature better,” said Lucy, “ for you are making an 
idol out of common clay.” 

“ Reuben is not common clay,” cried Sarah. 

‘VVou are too young for him. You haven’t con¬ 
sidered—^but there, there! what is the use of this ? 

1 am going away to-morrow, and he will leave 
Sedge Hill too.” 

“ And what is to become of me ? ” asked Sarah 
Eastbell plaintively, “ have you thought of that 'i ” 

“ No,” was the reply. 

“ Then you don’t care for me much," said Sarah 
reproachfully. 

Any other woman save the strange eccentricity 
by ber side would have uttered some common¬ 
place expressions of regard under this accusation. 
But Lucy Jennings preferred hurling hard truths, 
however sharp those missiles were, at her ac¬ 
quaintances. 

“ I thought once that 1 might like you in time,” 
said Lucy Jennings very slowly and clearly, “when 
you were a poor outcast of a girl, and I led you to 
my home in Hope Street. 1 thought you would 
trust in me, and look up to me ; but you did not, 
and with your advance to affluence my interest 
died away. I suppose that w.as the reason,” she 
added ; “ I can’t tell exactly, but- 
“ But you didn’t care for me ? ” added Sarah. 

“ Yes—that’s it.” 

“ I used to think no one ever cared for me hut 
ny poor grandmother, and so I grew up sullen,’’ said 
dafah, “ until Reuben taught me what was right.” 

“ We need not begin about that man again,” said 
Lucy shortly. 

“ But he is going away—he will surely go away 
o-morrow, if you do.” 

“ Yes, he will see the necessity of that,” was the 
eply. “It is right.” 

“And you will not think of ine?” said Sarah re- 
5roachfully once more. 

“What is there to think of?” cried Lucy, still 
more energetically j “ I leave you very happy, with 
;he wish of your life gratified in Reuben Culwic^j’s 
iffection, with wealth around you, and with the 
jroimse of brighter days than even these to come 
—with everything to make the heart light, and its 


owner grateful, and yet you ask me what i| to be¬ 
come of you, as though you were an object of pity 
and contempt, like me.” 

“Pity — contempt!’‘ ejaculated Sarah Easfbcll 
in a low aside. 

“ I have been pitied—there are many who despise 
me—mine has been a thankless life,” Lucy said 
with sudden coldness, “ and it contrasts strangely 
with your own at which you murmur. Don’t speak 
of it again.’ 

“ I do not murmur at my life,” said Sarah, “ and 
you are mistaken, Lucy, in thinking me ungrateful. 

I thank my God for being rich-’’ 

“ For being rich 1 ” exclaimed Lucy. 

“ Rich enough to make him rich, and set him in 
his rightful place.” 

“Him again ! ” muttered Lucy. 

“ But you leave me utterly alone, when you and 
Reuben go away—alone in this great mansion, 
which I hold in trust for its master, and cannot 
desert—where my poor grandmother died—vrhere 
danger came to me, and will come again,” she 
added with a .shudder, “ for it is an unlucky house 1 ” 
“You arc nervous still,” said Lucy; “you will 
overcome this feeling in a d.iy or two.” 

“ Never.” 

“ Then you are foolish,” said her companion. 
They were her last hard words, and the woman, 
without pity for .Sarah Eastbell’s life — possibly 
with some envy of it—went from the room, leaving 
.Sarah to rellcct upon .afl that had been said. Yes, 
very foolish in her new life, and with her new love 
after all, Lucy Jennings was right perhaps—for 
Reuben, returning with Tots to the drawing-room, 
found his second-cousin in tears. 

“ Why, Sarah—what is this ? ” he cried, leaning 
over her, and endeavouring to console her by fair 
words and fond caresses. Tots was faintly jealous 
of these, and walked pensively out of the room. “ I 
thought we were getting over this,” said Reuben 
cheerfully, as he sat by 6ar.ah’s side. 

“Ye—es,” sobbed Sarah, “but Lucy has beer» 
talking of your going aw.ay to-morrow.” 

“ That’s exceedingly kind of her, to make all my 
little arrangements,” said Reuben drily. ^ 

“ She has not done that,” Sarah hastened to 
explain, “only she has determined to return to 
London herself, and you—you must not stop here; 
without her, you know.” , 

“ Without the duenna to play propriety—no, it’s 
hardly the etiquette by which our sober lives should 
be governed,” answered Reuben. “ Yes, I must go.” 

“ Ah ! that’s what I say,” replied Sarah. 

“ But I shall corne back again—in. a day or two— 
with a marriage licence, Sarah. There I ” he added. 

“ Oh ! no, no—that can’t be yot,” cripd Sarah, 
trembling and reddening, and then tinning p^e; 
“how is it possible?” 

“Is it impossible, .Sarah?” heasked.tenderijr and 
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earnestly; “ under the strange circumstanced, is it 
not what the old lady would have wished- herself? 
Shall we respect her memory the less, because we 
end a false position between you and me ? 

“ It can't be-," whispered Sarah to herself again. 

" 1 have been thinking of this, and yet not liking 
to speak of it, Sarah,” continued Reuben; “ conven¬ 
tionality has shaken me by the throat, and told me 
to be respectable and miserable for twelve months ; 
and I have shaken up conventionality in return, and 
told it, to its prith face, that it was an awful hum¬ 
bug. Miss Jennings is right—I can’t stop here 
after she is gone—^but I can’t go away to my garret, 
and leave you here, a temptation to all the villains 
who know how rich you are, and what hinges on 
your life. Second-cousin Sarah, we must marry in 
self-defence 1” 

She could not answer yet. She was bewildered 
—there was a strange mixture of grief and joy at her 
full heart—she would have been glad to cry again, 
only Lucy had told her that she was childish. 

“ Sec what a false position you keep your future 
lord and master in for twelve long months,” he said 
lightly—“ a poor and unsuccessful author, writing 
out his heart’s blood in a top-garret of Druiy Lane 
—another Chatterton, only the world will never 
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discern his gOnius!—a starveling too proud to take 
money from you, until he takes your hand as well. 
You know how fond of money he is—^how unhappy 
he has been always in his poverty ! ” 

Sarah did not perceive the keenness of the jest 
—she remerobefed Lucy Jennings’ words, and felt 
the force of the argument, that was all. He had 
treated his life without her very lightly, but it was a 
terrible picture for all that, which Jie drew, and she 
thought how true it was. 

“ Let me ask Lucy,” she implored at last, “ don’t 
press me now to give an answer.” 

‘‘It cannot matter much what Lucy says,” he 
replied, ‘‘ but .ask her, Sarah—and think of this, and 
of me, till to-morrow.” 

He was sure of her consent, and he let her leave 
him without pressing too persistently for her reply. 
It was the natural end of the position—it saved 
them both from much unhappiness. 

Sarah went away in search of Lucy, whom she 
found in Miss Holland’s room. 

And here began a new trouble for Second-cousin 
Sar.ah at once. It came to her, sharp and sudden, 
like a blow. She was right in her judgment of 
Sedge Hill. It was not h lucky house ! 

END OF CHARTER THE FIRST. 
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i" OW slowly creeps the hand of Time 
On the old clock’s green-mantled 
face! 

Yea, slowly as those ivies climb. 

The hours roll round with patient pace ; 
The drowsy rooks caw on the tower. 

The tame doves hover round and round; 
Below, the slow grass hour by hour 
Makes green God’s sleeping-ground. 


And close at hand, to see him come. 
Clustering at the playground gate. 

The urchins of the schoolhousc, dumb 
And bashful, hang the head and 'jvait; 
The little maidens curtsey deep. 

The boys their forelocks touch mean¬ 
while ; • * 

The Vicar sees them, half asleep, , 
And smiles a sleepy smile. 


All moves, but nothing here is swift; 

The grass grows deep, the green boughs shoot; 
From east to west the shadows drift; 

The earth feels heavenward underfoot; 

The slow stream through the bridge doth stray 
With w^,ter-lilies on its marge, 

And slowly,,piled with scented hay. 

Creeps by the silent barge. 

All ^tirs, but nothing here is loud; 

The cushat broods, the cuckoo cries; 

Faint, far up, under a white Cloud, 

The lark thrills soft to earth and skies ; 

An4,underneath the green graves rest; 

And through the place, with faint footfalls, 
With snowy cambric on his breast, 

The old grey Vicar crawls. 


Slow as the hand on the clock’s face, 

Slow as the white cloud in the sky. 

He cometh now with tottering pace 
To the old vicarage hard by: 

Smothered it stands in ivy leaves. 

Laurels and-yews make dark the ground; 
The swifts that built beneath the eaves, 
Wheel in still circles round. 

And from thb portal, green and dark, 

He glances at the church-clock old— 
Grey soul! why seek kis eyes to mark 
The creeping of that finger cold ? 

He cannot see, but still as stone 
He pauses, listening for the chime. 

And hears from that green-tower intone 
The eternal voice of Time. 
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THE COLLEGE-LIFE OF MAITRE NABLOT. 

BY ERCKMANN-CHATRIA.N. 


CHAPTER THE NINTH. 

That year I got a little study to myself, looking 
out, like alf the qlhers, upon the inner court; it was 
an ola monk’s cell, whitewashed, furni;hed with a 
small bed, a chair, and a deal tabic. 

1 was now sixteen, and was placed in the class 
of the older boys. I was more comfortable now ; 
1 could work a little independently at night.s, and 
study my lessons with more care. All this was 
satisfactory. 

Moreover I had the pleasure of becoming ac-' 
quainted with a professor worthy of that name, for 
all the rest at our college were mere routine men, 
who carried on their trade of teaching just as shoes 
and stockings are made, working always on* the 
same lasts, and by the same patterns—a work which 
does not require much thought. 

Since my arrival at Saarstadt I had frequently 
seen Monsieur Perrot crossing the court to his 
class-room, morning and evening, with a limping 
step, and his hat thrown b.ack. He had nothing of 
the elegant demeanour ot Monsieur Gradus, none 
of the majestic conceit of Monsieur Lapcrche. He 
was lame in both his legs, and had to w.Uk with the 
help of a stick, sometimes in a rather laughable 
fashion, as he was hastening along to keep to his 
time. His shoulders were unequal, his lips thick, 
his forehead high and bald. Brass spectacles sat 
loosely upon his round .and flattened nose ; all his 
misshapen clothes seemed tossed on him with a 
pitchfork,’and hung uneasily upon him. In fact, 
you could hardly set your eyes on a more unfashion¬ 
able nlan. 

But Monsieur Perrot had that which was alto¬ 
gether- wanting in his colleagues. He was .in 
e.xcellcnt Greek, Latin, and French scholar. He 
was a well-lettered man in the full meaning of the 
word; afod more than this, he possc.ssed the rare 
t.alent for communicating both his knowledge and 
his love of learning to his pupils, whom he loved 
sincerely and unaffectedly in proportion as he found 
in them the love of study and amiable natunal 
dispositions. 

I shall never forget his first lecture in rhetoric 
that term, and my astonishment when, instc.ad of 
beginning at once to correct 'the bad graram.'ir in 
our holiday exercises, he quietly bundled all that 
heap of exercises into his hinder pockets, saying 
to us— 

“ Ah 1 that will do. That’s ancient history by 
this. time. Let us come to something more 
modem." 

There were fifteen of us seated there in the 


long and still h.\If-descrtcd class-room ; our backs 
were to the windows at the end of the room, and 
he . sat before us upon a chair which he had 
pkiccd not far from the stove. First he took off 
one of his boots, which seemed-to trouble him, 
rubbed the place, put on his boot .again in a dreamy 
w.ay, and then commenc^'d— 

“ Gentlemen, you will take notes of my lectures. 
You will write out an abridgment of my course. 
This is the only effcctu.al w.ay to impress things 
upon your memory. You will leave wide mai-gins 
in your note-books, and in these margins you will 
briefly set down the hc.»dings of the chapters, 
with short hints referring to the matter contained 
opposite. Running your eye down these headings, 
you will get at a glance a clear idea of the sub¬ 
ject-matter of the ch.apter before yop ; and if this 
is not .-ilways sufficient to ’■cc.d the details to your 
mind, why, then you will carefully ro-peruse that 
portion of the text. 

“ Use your time, gentlemen, to the best advan¬ 
tage. As for me, I will spare no pains to form a good 
rhetoric class. And rhetoric, or composition, re¬ 
member, will alw.ays be useful to you, into what¬ 
ever piofcssion you may by-and-by enter. For 
though there arc not m.iny who leave this college 
who .ire destined to become authors, poets, and 
profession.il men of letters, yet you will always find 
It useful to be able to lake an enlightened view 
of any ]itcr.ary work. This will contribute, in the 
first place, to the development of your intelligence, 
and in the next, to your apprcci.ation of the more 
serious and durable enjoyments of our life.” 

Such were the opening observations of this good 
and sensible man—made with a simplicity which 
took me by surprise ; for until that time I h.ad 
never met with any professors but bunglers and 
helpless imbeciles, puffed up with conceit of their 
grammaticid knowledge, whilst Monsieur Perrot 
spoke of the straightforward re.iding of Greek and 
Latin authors as a very simple thing. To me this 
seemed an impossible feat, being stiffly crusted over 
with the hard shells left upon mo by four primers, 
which, far from helping me in any difficulty what¬ 
ever, confounded me more and more. But I soon 
learnt to acknowledge thiit under a real master 
difficulties vanish aw.iy like smoke. 

That year of composition, and the followifig year 
of philosophy, were the only good time I. had 
during my collegc-lifc. It was a period of awaken¬ 
ing after a long and dismal nightmare, it was the 
season in which a world of new and beautiful ideas 
seemed to burst into life in my«mind. Mental 
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health returned; ray nausea and disgust departed ; 
for I had now a inaster who loved me, and I felt it 
and knew it, 

What had I-wanted all the previous time but a 
little affection, a little visible interest, to give myself 
wholly to ray work with all my heart? But until 
then I had only met with cold, grasping creatures, 
flatterers to the rich, and hard upon the poor. 
Yes, this is but too true. Even now my indignation 
has scarcely cooled, after a lapse of four-and-thirty 
years. ' I tingle to' this day to the very tips of my 
fingers. 

Monsieur Perrot was really fond of his pupils. 
In the depth of those severe winters, in the play- 
hour, n^hen the wind was howling through the long 
cloisters, and the snow accumulating against the 
frosted panes, and everybody was shivering along 
the corridors, he would come stumbling along in 
the evening upon his poor we.ak legs ; he would 
prop himself up on a couple of big boys, and stir 
up the spirits of us all, singing like one of us boys 
that popular old glee, “ Frere Jacques, dormez- 
vous?’’ or else “Malbroiick s’en va-t-cn guerre! 
mironton, mironton, mirontain-e,” and soon the 
old convent was in a roar of merriment, and we 
laughed as happy boys alone can laugh, till old 
'Vandenberg’s bell sent us all off to bed. 

At class-time we discoursed on the orations, the 
speeches of Athens and of Rome. Wc compared 
Demosthenes, the thundcrer, with Cicero the p.a- 
thetic ; the funeral oration spoken by Pericles in 
Thucydides’ history over the warriors who fell in 
the Peloponnesian war, with tliat delivered by 
Bossuet over the great Conde. Wc debated, we 
almost fought, so gre.at was our excitement, so 
deep our interest in the utterances of those giants of 
old. Now it w.as Masse, now Scheffler, or N ablot, 
who maintained from the desk the superiority of 
this or that masterpiece against the attack of his 
comrades. Mqnsicur Perrot, seated in the midst, 
with his spectacles pushed up on his forehead, and 
his nose snuffing the battle, stimulated and excited 
first one, then the other ; and when by chance one 
of us made a palpable hit, struck out a novel argu¬ 
ment, or threw out a crushing reply, he would 
spring from his scat in a laughable tumult of enthu¬ 
siasm, arid hobble along, limping and stumbling 
against the desks, and uttering exclafnations of de¬ 
light 

^t la^, when the bell gave the signal to finish 
and close the discussion, pur good master summed 
up, and all the class became unanimous in their 
praises of those ancients, and agreed that they at 
least knetv well the art of writing and of speaking. 
The climaxes of Denlosthcnes, and the perorations 
of Cicero, especially won our approbation, and we 
felt we'should have been happy to have been 
alloweid to be present at those great assemblies, 
where’ the whole body of citizens were listening 


from one end of the vast open space to the other, 
crowding even the terraced roofs to listen to the 
formidable orators standing face to face in mortal 
conflict on the war with Philip, or discussing the 
agrarian laws, the arrest of the Gracchi, and other 
stirring controversies upon the great events of anti- 
quity. 

The second part of our rhetoric course, after 
Easter, was more interesting still, consisting now 
of lectures on the drama. Now Monsieur Perrot 
introduced us to the Greek theatre, which was far 
more grand and imposing than -ours, being laid 
under the open sky, with all the advantages of 
the accompaniments of natural scenery, during 
the celebration of the Eleusinian mysteries, or the 
Panathen.xa, and in presence of the multitudes 
who had met together from the Ionian Islands, 
from Crete, and the Asiatic colonies. 

Before these vast assemblies wel-e given represen¬ 
tations of the Bacchx, the Supplices, Oildipus Rex, 
or Hecuba, amidst the applause of the enraptured 
multitude. The voice of the actors was carried to 
a greater distance by great mouths of bronze. The 
choruses, composed of women in white robes of 
linen, sang betweett the parts, of hope, of enthu- 
si.tsm, of fear ; and sometimes they chanted invo¬ 
cations to the infernal gods, or to fate. The play 
was acted out in the presence of all those thousands 
from all parts of Greece, and the deep interest of 
the crowd was in itself an important part of the 
scene. 

As for the comedies, they were played with a 
less imposing show in the agora or market-place, 
where the spectators laughed at their case. 

There, too, .Socrates showed himself in public, 
amongst the tradesmen’s stalls. Sometimes he 
would address himself to a shoemaker, sometimes to 
a fishmonger, sometimc.s to a market-keepeti rais¬ 
ing a laugh at their expense. 11? was a formidable 
rival to the comedians, Monsieur Pprrot informed 
us, on account of wliich the writers of comedies 
conspired against him: the sophist Anytus, the 
public orator Lycon, the wretched poet Melitus, 
men with whom a poet of Aristophanes’ genius 
should never have leagued himself. 

At the same lime we learnt the laws of the Greek 
accents, hexameters and iambics, Greek dialects, 
and .all these svithout any extraordinary difficulty, 
because now wc had a master who taught nothing 
but what he knew himself. 

Wc still h.id time to read a few passages of 
Thucydides’ History of the Peloponnesian War, 
the History ol Masinissa from Polybius, afid the 
opening chapters of the Annals of Tacitus., 

Well, we made rdpid progress; and, strangest 
of all,' instead ol being the last in the class, as 
under my late masters, I was now at its head. 
It is true that Monsieur Perrot now and then 
had to find fault with me for an occasional bar- 
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barism in words or solecism in language in ray 
Latin exercises; there, were false quantities in the 
verses which I compounded with liberal subsidies 
frommy’ifffittaM^nnd my Gradus ad Parnassum. 
But hfe'rilways maintained that I had a better 
knowl^j^ of the language than any of my school¬ 
fellows { and' as for French, I will say nothing upon 
that score. They all held me to be a young Cicero. 
I am thankful to say I had the good sense not to 
believe them! 

' Now, about that titne, Monsieur Perrot, who was 
very fond of reading our modern authors, having 
one day accidentally left behind him in the school¬ 
room a small volume bound in red morocco, I read 
it by the’lijght of my lamp. Itwas.“Les Orientalcs” 
of Victor Hugo, with his odes and ballads, whith 
fairly drove me into a frenzy of enthusiasm. I had 
never seen anything like this before. That vivid 
and luihinous style in painting the scenes of Eas¬ 
tern life, tire originality of that brilliant writer’s 
genius, the picturesque descriptions of life in the 
Middle Ages, astonished and delighted me. 

* All that I had read qntil then seemed dim and in¬ 
sipid in, comparison, and the next day I was seen 
running through the corridors, and crying that 
Racine, Boileau, Corneille, and even Lafontaine were 
wretched poets; that they never had true poetic 
tnspiraUon, and that they must be pulled down 
from Acir eminence. 

The little book passed from hand to hand, and 
my schoolfellows all voted by acclamation that 1 
was right 

A couple of days after. Monsieur Perrot, having 
long searched in vain for his “ Orientales,” remem¬ 
bered that he had left it in the class-room, and 
addressing himself first to me— 

“ Monsieur Nablot,” said he, “ have you per¬ 
chance found a little book of mine, bound in red 
morocco ? " 

I turned very red, for just now it was in other 
hands, I ditf not know whose. 

“ Here it is,” cried SchefRer; “ Monsieur Nablot 
lent it me.” 

“Thankyou,” said Monsieur Perrot, receiving it 
back l^mn. “I am glad you have read nearly all 
your auAom now ; for after reading this, you will 
write nothing naturally .again. Down to the year’s 
end you wHl see nothing but giaours flittering with 


jewels, and decapitated heads stuck upon the tops 
of minarets, talking to each other like philosophers 
in arm-chairs. 1 know all about it,” he cried: 
“ I am quite distressed at my ov0 carelessness. 
I suppose you have read the' kfonsiour 

Nablot, and all you others?” , ■' ' ■ 

“ Yes, sir, we have.” 

“ Ah ! 1 was sure of it” 

And hobbling upon his stick \ip and dpwn the 
room, he broke into loud complaints-- ' 

“Where is the sense of it all? Did he* get his 
style from the Greeks ? Did he get' it feom the 
Romans? Has it any correspondence with the 
genius of the French people ? What school does he 
belong to ? Tell me that 1 Tell me if you can.” 

As we made no reply, he cried— 

“He has it straight from the barbarous nations 
—from the Moors, the Arabs—nay, from the Gcr. 
mans too, for it is so muddy! Can even I tell what 
school of thought and composition it belongs to ? 
It is all mad stuff! You can’t reduce it to any 
known rule I It is not poetry. It is painting—and 
what sort of painting ? Red upon white—white upon 
red ; no delicate huts—no shading } 'sharp lines 
which pain the eyes, like the shrill horns at the fair 
which deafen your cars 1 Antithesis upon antithesis 
—adjective upon adjective. Everything is for effect 
—everything ! It is a mere play of imagination. 
There is no excuse for him. He is a young, man— 
his health is good—he moves in the best society 
—he has been through college. I positively cannot 
understand it.” 

And stopping short— 

“ Monsieur Nablot, you find all that very fine ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ And you. Masse—Scheffler—all of you?” 

“ Yes, sir, very fine.” 

Then Monsieur Perrot, in high indignation, 
cried— 

“ You are all apes, every one of you. What was 
the use of my tc.aching you the rules of Aristotle 
and f2“'tt*'ilian ? Do you really admire all that 
rubbish. Monsieur Nablot?” , 

He fixed his large e.agcr eyes upon me. ' 

“Yes, sir,” I replied, with some feeling.., 
“Why?” 

“ It is quite new to me. It is dazzling.”./ 

ENU OP CHAPTER TIfE NINTH. 


WINTER WEATHER. 


f HE bleached snow is come, and chill winds 
blow j 

Under the eaves are icicles a-row ; 

And old men wheeze ; the village milk-pails freeze, 
And kchool-boys slide to school alotfg the leas. 


Cold stars alight in the clear keen night, 

Stare on bleak moors with earnest eyes imd 
bright; ' . " • 

The fire-flames leap, and thither old wives creep } 
The cat is curled up on the hearth ailetfp. 

Guy Roslyw. 
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A HOLIDAY IN CUBA. 

BY THE AUTHOK OF “ THE PEARL OF THE ANTILLES.'’ 



“bSHINO the bars op Hn PRISOH-LIKB WINDOW.” (A Skttck taktn tH Cuio.) 


i^fi ONSIEUR DUGRUB, the amateur natu- 
ralist, and his Anverican friend Matthew 

7^''” Thumnale, the artist-author, were residing 1 to studying tne wavs ana cnaractenstics ot Uie 
in Cuba, chiedy for the benefit of their health, and j island. Monsieur Dusgrub contemplated collecting 
Vou Vlir.— New Ssriss. '' 226 


having, therefore, plenty of leisure time at their 
disposal, they proposed to devote a portion of it 
to studying the wavs and characteristics of the 
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butterflies and facts for a treatise on tropical insects 
and reptiles, wMle his friend had in view an illus 
trated volume on Cuban manners and customs. 

Both gentlemen agreed that, in order to carry out 
their plans with effect, they should avail themselves 
of every opportunity for adding to their store ol 
information, and when hospitable Cubans placed 
everything “at their disposal,” as was the custom in 
that open-handed country, that the travellers should 
take Aenv at their word. So when Don Hilario 
invited the- foreigners to accompany him and his 
family to the Don’s coffee estate near Guantdnamo, 
the travellers eagerly accepted the offer. They h.Hd 
had theiniill of town life, and were now desirous of 
obtaining a glimpse of the country; and, as Don 
Hilario’s plantation was situated somewhere in the 
wilds of Cuba, it was the very locality above all 
others best suited for their purpose. 

The hospitable Cubans rarely go out of town 
without inviting a number of their friends, and Don 
Hilario’s party was accordingly very numerous, con¬ 
sisting of -his wife. Dona Catalina, his family and 
domestic slaves, and several acquaintances who, 
like our travellers, had been asked to pass the 
“temporada” or season at the Don’s estate. 

The items of luggage which Don Hilario’s party 
had brought with them would take long to enume¬ 
rate, for besides a full allowance of portmanteaus, 
trunks, boxes and bags, a few saddles, rocking- 
chairs, folding bedsteads, and other furniture were 
included in the list. Although Don Hilario’s sum¬ 
mer retreat was well provided with every comfort 
and luxury. Dona Catalina thought it best to have 
more than enough in case of emergency. 

Monsieur Dugrub and his friend were not the 
only visitors to Guantdnamo “ with a purpose.” 
Don Hilario’s son and heir, whom everybody called 
Chdpe, intended to devote his time to his Dul- 
cinea, who resided at Guantdnamo, and whom 
Chdpe had not seen since the past season. The 
Don himself had to consult his overseer respecting 
the coming coffee crop, while Dona Catalina would 
have more than enough to occupy her in providing 
entertainment for her guests. 

Guantdnamo is a small inland town about a day’s 
ride from Santiago de Cuba, and it is more fre¬ 
quently reached by sea than by land, as there is 
no railway communication between Santiago .and 
Guantdnamo, and the roads are bad. Don Hilario’s 
party accordingly embark one evening on a steamer 
which is announced tp leave the 'Santiago Bay at 
half-past eleven, and at half-past seven the follow¬ 
ing morning tkey land at a place called Caimancro, 
en route for Guantdnamo, which is reached by a 
short line ot railway. 

While awaiting the arrival of the only train that 
runs in these parts, the visitors occupy the time by 
an inspection of Caimanero. But there is little to 
see except a flat and uninteresting country, for 


Caimanero is a sort of commercial half-way house, 
called by the Cubans a “deposito,” It is a de¬ 
pository for sugar, cotfee, and other produce sent 
from the interior of the island for shipment from 
Caimanero. There are a few warehouses where 
such merchandise may be stored, and in which 
reside two or three “ dependientes,” or merchants’ 
clerks, and the families of the American engineer 
and stoker who are employed to run the Guantd¬ 
namo train. There is also an establishment built 
close to the railway station, called a “ tienda,” which 
is a combination of cafd, tavern, marine store, and 
draper’s shop. The proprietor cannot drive a very 
flourishing tnide here, when it is considered that the 
inhabitants of the deposito are his chief patrons, and 
that visitors to Caimancro are few and far between. 

The train from Guantdnamo, bearing one solitary 
passenger, .at Last arrives, and Don Hilario’s luggage 
having been placed in the van, the travellers take 
their places. To say that the train is wholly fille4 
by the Don’s family .and guests is to make no very- 
remarkable statement, as the train consists alto¬ 
gether of three carriages, two of which are first- 
class and one third. These carriages arc of the 
longest kind, and arc constructed after the American 
pattern, with the entrances placed at the ends of 
c.ach vehicle. They arc also built to suit the re¬ 
quirements of a tropical climate, the seats in the 
first-class compartments being canc-backed and 
cane-bottomed, and the windows supplied with 
attice-work in lieu of glass. The third-class car¬ 
riage is simply a covered cattle-truck, and is occu¬ 
pied by Don Ililario’s slaves, luggage, and domestic 
urniture. 

The distance from Caimanero to Guantdnamo is 
something under twenty miles, but the train movc.s 
Jowly, and requires an hour and a half to perform 
he journey. 

.Some miles of road have yet to be traversed 
before Don Hilario’s plantation is reached, and 
hese must be made on mules and in carts! While 
waiting their arrival, Don Hilario suggests break¬ 
fast. There being, however, no hotel or restaurant 
n Guantdnamo, the Don leads his guests to the 
uousc of a certain Senor Mackinlay, who possesses 
he largest private residence in the town, and whose 
lospitality to strangers is one of tlie “cosas dc 
Cuba.” 

Senor Mackinlay is, as his name suggests, oi 
Scottish extraction, and he superintends a branch 
of one of the leading mercantile firms of Cuba. 
His mission at Guantdnamo seems, however, chiefly 
that of keeping open house, for although he is a 
bachelor, his habitation is constructed to accommo¬ 
date at least half a dozen different families. Upon 
a single floor there is a spacious “sala,”or rec^tion- 
room, having direct communicatioil with the broad 
balcony which faces most Cuban hohses, and a 
large “ comedor,” or dining-hall, paved with marble. 
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In the rear of the comedor is the indispensable 
“patio,” or courtyard, around which are avast number 
of “ aposentos,” or dormitories, all elegantly furnished 
and ready for immediate occupation. 

The proprietor of this luxurious mansion docs 
not appear to be at all alaamjed by his formidable 
visitors, nor is he in the least unprepared for pro¬ 
viding suitable entertainment for them. A short 
conference with his major domo is all that he asks, 
and in less than an hour everybody is seated before 
his table, upon which fourteen different dislies and 
half a dozen wines are placed. 

After partaking of this princely nic.il, some of the 
company betake themselves to Sefior Mackinlay's 
dormitories, where they indulge in a siesta until the 
hour for their departure ; for the conveyances have 
not yet arrived, and the sunny hours of the day arc, 
moreover, ill-suited for travelling. 

In due course the conveyances are announced. 
Carts covered with an awning of palm-leaves and 
drawn by oxen are used for the accommod.ition of 
the ladies, children, and luggage, while the gentle¬ 
men and servants bestride horses and mules. 

Along the narrow stony streets of the town, past 
the one-storeyed houses, with their huge glassless 
windows and frontlcss shops, goes the calv.tcade. 
The quiet inhabitants salute the tr.ivellcrs as they 
pass, and Matthew Thumnale takes note of the fact 
that Cuban beauty is not seen to disadvantage in 
the humble town of Guantdnamo. 

Some delay is occasioned by the sudden disap¬ 
pearance of Don Hilai-io’s son, who, having espied 
his lady-love at the latter's grated wmdow, lingers to 
exchange greetings with " the fairest of her sex.” 
Having paid his “ devours,” Chdpe joins his friends, 
and the procession moves slowly on. 

Soon the open country is reached, and here 
Monsieur Dugrub and his companion obtain then- 
first glimpses of tiiie wonderful scenery peculiar to 
the tropics. Now a grove of banana-trees, with 
smooth yellow trunks and flapping easy-to-count 
leaves ; now a m.ajestic ceyba, from the heights of 
which droop lengthy and complicated twigs, com¬ 
municating with other trees like telegraph wires, 
which they closely resemble. Ferns twelve feet 
high crop up on cither side, together with every 
variety of the far-famad cactus. Aloes, palmettoes, 
and other exotics appear everywhere, and here and 
there avenues of tall palms, cocoa-nut-trees, and 
waving bamboos arc threaded. ■ Fruit-trees bearing 
odd-shaped fruits with equally strange names help 
to enliven the landscape. There is an abundance 
of liiaas or lime-trees, cidras or ciKons, besides 
caimitos, ciruelas, canelas, quiretos, maniones, 
papallas, mameys, mangos, and mamoncillos. Of 
course^ pineapples are included in the list, and 
oranges of all kinds are plentiful. 

The artist avails himself of the frequent halts on 
the road to take pictorial as well as mental notes of 


the surroundings, while his fellow-explorer captures 
many butterflies. 

In a few short hours the travellers arrive at San 
Miguel—Don Hilario’s estate—and here they are 
welcomed by Don Anselmo, the overseer and “ad- 
ministrador ” of the plantation. A crowd of negroes 
assist in conveying the luggage to the “ casa de vi- 
vienda,” or dwelling-house, while others conduct the 
guests to their respective apartments, where they 
exchange their clothing of white drill for brown- 
holland vestments, and sponge their fevered bodies 
with water diluted with aguardiente rum. 

At the very fashionable hour of half-past eight 
dinner is announced, and anon a number of black 
cooks, who have been prcpia-ing that meal in an 
outhouse some yards distant from the dwelling- 
house, cross the “patio” or yard in procession, 
bearing many “fuentes” or dishes containing all the 
delicacies of the season. 

Dinner—which lasts till the usual hour of supper 
—being over, some of the ladies and children retire 
for the night, leaving the rest of the company to 
play the exciting g.ime of cards known as “ monte.'’ 
The players do not abandon this lavourite country 
diversion till a very late hour ; indeed, the black 
labourers on their way to the field early next morn¬ 
ing find the players at monte still; and, with few 
exceptions, monte is played day and night. 

Those, however, who do not care to gamble, 
take short excursions into the surrounding country, 
and visit some of the French creole planters who 
reside in great numbeis in this part of Cuba. The 
foreign guests are, of course, busy over their notes 
and researches, while Chdpe makes daily pilgrim¬ 
ages on horseback to the shrine of his Filomcna. 

The artist-author is not altogether successful in 
his quest after the picturesque. His efforts are 
somewhat frustrated by the heat, which in the 
sunny hours of the day is insupportable, and the 
mosquitos attack him in large numbers whereso¬ 
ever he may pitch his camp-stool. The cool of 
early morning wotild be more favourable to his 
operations, were jt not for the heavy dews which in 
Cuba fall like rain-showers during the niglit, leav¬ 
ing n.ature remarkably damp and uncomfortable. 
The declining moments of the day are also not 
without their drawbacks. There is no twilight to 
speak of in Cuba, and at this hour millions of 
night-insects hold their concert, and their noise is 
incessant and bewildering. Gigantic fire-flies, 
called “ cucullos,’’ dazzle the eye as they dart like 
rockets .about the scene, and frogs and other 
animals with strange sounds complete the evening 
performances. Our artist-author, therefore, re¬ 
mains under cover, and'eontents himself by dtetch- 
mg such objects as come within range of his vision. 
The one-storeyed “casa de vivienda,” with its 
bro.ad balcony and guano-thatched roof; the negro 
huts, with their occupants squatting at the doors ; 
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the tumble-down outhouses where the cooking and 
washing are performed; and the field slaves, as they 
arrive with their overseer after the day’s labour, to 
crave the evening blessing of their lord and master, 
formsubjectsforourartist’s pencil. To varythis.Mr. 
Thumnale sometimesaccompanies Don Hilario’s son 
to Guantdnamo, where he employs the time which 
ChApe devotes to his lady-love, by depicting the 
queer-shaped houses, with their Roman-tiled roofs 
and huge glassless windows, and upon one occasion 
he ventured to immortalise Dona Filomena Ivsrself, 
as she sat behind the bars of her prison-like window- 
The proud beauty was by no means displeased at 
this little tribute to her charms. 

Monsieur Dugrub was equally active in his endea¬ 
vours to make profitable use of his holiday, and he in 
turn met with many difficulties. He contrived, in¬ 
deed, to fill his note-book with numerous remarks on 
the ways of tropical reptiles, and he secured a very 
fair collection of native butterflies and moths ; but he 
was treated with sad ingratitude by some of his 
favourites. A large green lizard bit him badly, 
he was stung by a scorpion, countless insects sucked 
his Gallic blood, and hairy spiders of gigantic size 
troubled his repose. The cucullos or fire-flies were, 
however, more congenial, and he watched with 
considerable interest how these luminous creatures 
were caught as they flew, and afterwards caged in 
large bottles. He noted how children took delight 
in shaking up a number of cucullos like bottled 
medicine, until an illumination bright enough to 
read by was from the combined light produced. He 
observed that these insects were not unlike black- 
beefles in size and appearance ; that they possessed 
wings, and that the light which they dispelled pro¬ 
ceeded from a sort of trap-door. It also interested 
the naturalist to learn that party-going ladies fre¬ 
quently adorned their hair and muslin dresses with 
fire-flies, an^ that when the senoras danced, the 
insects glowed like fire. 

Our naturalist’s attention was also directed to 
the strange animals of which Don Hilario's family 
made pets. Among these was a_“jutia,” a species 
of rat, whose form it closely resembled. This animal 
was as large as an ordinary cat, and had soft, sleek, 
safiron-coloured hair, and was in every way as 
domesticated as pussy. Then there was a large 
green lizard, which Don Hilario’s children were in 
the habit of leading about like a dog by a piece of 
cord, its dangerous jaws being securely tied. 

The ways of the “ hormiga,”, or ant, formed an 
equally interesting subject for monsieur’s study. 
He remarked how they were attracted in large 
bodies by sugar, bread-crumbs, ripe fruit, and other 
dainties. A single lump of white sugar being 
placed on any eminence in the apartment, the fact 
would be immediately made known to the most 
distant ant, who having communicated the im-, 
portant event to his tribe, a procession of antS| 


would soon be formed, and in a long unbroken 
line advance from their hiding-place. In less 
than no time the heights were scaled, and by the 
united efforts of this well-disciplined army, the 
spoil disappeared in small fragments. 

The defensive measures adopted by Don Hilario’s 
servants, with a view to insure their food from 
surprises, were very elaborate, and monsieur noted 
that sugar-basins were invariably placed upon 
saucers containing water, and that preserves and 
other delicacies were suspended from cords, to 
which glass cups of water were cunningly affixed. 
In many cases the liquid would fail to keep the 
enemy at bay. Particles of dust in time accumu¬ 
lated on the surface of the water, and over this dust 
tli,e indefatigable hormiga could lightly walk, or he 
would conspire with some of his fellows to form a 
bridge of ant-backs, over which their accomplices 
might pass. Cotton-wool steeped in camphine oil 
proved effectual in preventing the enemy from 
ascending the stems of vines and fruit-trees, but 
even this contrivance, unless frequently renewed, 
proved unserviceable. Intelligent ants knew how 
to bridge over the ground with leaves and twigs. 

Monsieur Dugrub having heard ol the existence 
of a larger species of the ant tribe called “hormiga 
brava,’’ he was naturally desirous of meeting with a 
few specimens. Now our explorer had a pardonable 
weakness for guava jelly, .and Dona Catalina, aware 
of this weakness, had presented her guest with a 
dozen small boxes of jelly of her own making. 
Mindful of the ants, monsieur carefully deposited 
his gift in his trusty portmanteau, where it would 
have doubtless remained secure against invasion 
until his return to town. In an evil hour, however, 
monsieur, not unlike “ Harry ’’ in the school-cake 
story, was tempted to open one of his guava boxes 
and partake of its toothsome contents. On the 
following morning, our explorer, having occasion to 
visit his portmanteau for purposes of the toilette, 
was surprised to discover that a clean shirt which 
lay uppermost was apparently splashed with ink. 
He had scarcely raised the garment to assure him¬ 
self whether his portable ink-bottle had not been 
overturned, when the black stains instantly dis¬ 
appeared, and monsieur fell writhing in agony on 
the ground. The dark spots actually reprfsented 
so many angry ants, and these had now trans¬ 
ferred themselves to the naturalist’s person. His 
cries and groans soon brought to his assistance 
some of Don Hilario’s guests; but in the-mean¬ 
while the afflicted gentleman had been stung from 
top to toe, and although he kicked and raved, the 
ants could not be induced to abandon hostilities. 

With plenty of cold water and with suitable 
remedies the naturalist recovered. But he was never 
known afterwards to express any great desire to 
investigate the ways and secret habits ct honnigas 
bravas. Waltbe Goodman. 
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BY EKCKMANN 

CHAPTER THE TENTH. 

" But that is no reason,” cried he. “ Suppose the 
inspector were to ask you questions, do you suppose 
that would satisfy him ? What would you say to 
him?” 

“ I should say that if the Greeks had always 
followed yEschylus they would never have had 
Sophocles, and if they had always imitated Sopho¬ 
cles they would not have known Euripides.” 

“ No, no, that won’t do—sit down,” said Monsieur 
Perrot; ” you are tainted with sophistry. We will 
now read again the “ Ars Poetica” of Horace to re¬ 
cover our scattered senses. For, gentlemen,” said 
he, uplifting his little book, “ this is the invasion of 
the barbarians. We are assaulted on the south by 
the Numidians, on the north by the Scandinavians. 
Those people are not governed by our rules. They 
have scarcely even a history. We —we trace our 
origin from the Latins, and through the Latins from 
the Greeks, nations renowned for their strong good 
sense, and their pure simplicity. All these romancers 
' are not Frenchmen at all. They do but upset all 
our traditions. I don’t dispute their possession of 
talent and genius ; but they have employed their 
talent and their genius to fight us with our own 
weapons. But their time is short. A Marius will 
arise, and the classic writers will be avenged. Let 
us hope and believe that it will be so. If Marius 
should not appear, the national genius will be 
ruined 1” 

Poor Monsieur Perrot was really very much 
troubled. The rout of the classic writers would 
have been in his eyes a national calamity. 

During the summer time he often accompanied 
us in our walks, leaning upon my shoulder with one 
hand, and upon his stick with the other. He 
trotted along like a kid. The pleasure of being 
surrounded by his pupils quite transformed him, 
and he even became almost handsome. 

1 never saw a more childlike, ingenuous en¬ 
thusiast 

Our usual walk was in the direction of the old 
sawpits; and when we got into the woods, under 
the deep shadow of the beeches and tall dark fir- 
trees, the valley spreading far beneath us, with its 
broad meadows stretching to the horizon, yellow 
with buttercups and dandelions, and the silver 
thread of the river winding in and out beneath the 
long herbage and the dense foliage of the trees, whilst 
we were accelerating our pace to reach the forest- 
house, Monsieur Perrot made grand speeches and 
apostrophised nature, and helped us to raise our 
hearts to the Giver of all good. We answered 


-CHATRIAN. 

our best; the little fellows gathered round us and 
listened with • admiration ; and the new assistant 
master, Bastien, an old pupil of Monsieur Perrot’s, 
joined in the conversation. 

The song of the thrush, the mournful cooing of 
the ring-dove amongst the forest-trees, the scream 
of a hawk high in the air, often would bring us to 
a stand for a moment or two, and with head bent 
back, and shaded eyes, we gazed at the rapacious 
bird describing in the sky his wide-sweeping and 
slowly-narrowing circles. 

Then, having recovered our breath, we started off 
again along the sandy road. Then passing at a 
slower pace the little high-arched bridge) where 
the women, loaded with their sacks of dead 
leaves, and the children with their bundles, take 
a rest and a breathing-time, a little further on, 
at a winding in the valley, we discovered the saw- 
pit inn. 

There our professor had put out his bees to board 
and lodge, for he was a lover of bees, of gardening, 
of agriculture, and, in a word, everything that 
belongs to rural life. 

Here we ate a crust of bread under the arbour, 
and drank a glass of beer. Monsieur Perrot sent 
for butter and a plate of his own honey ; and we 
looked upon each other like philosophers, wise men, 
something very much above the common herd— 

LcArnin;: from the idle worldliQf's vacant face, 

'iliat fortune’s gifts are not without their settled price.** 

Such are my remembrances of the Thursdays 
and Sundays in those two happy years. 

There is indeed a wide difference between one 
professor and another. We can hardly be too 
grateful to the learned and sympathising tutor, 
who has bestowed upon us the best of his time, 
the matured fruits of his experience, and his labour, 
to develop in us some of the best gifts of God, 
looking for no recompense but a kindly remem¬ 
brance—perhaps a regret after he has quitted this 
earthly scene. There are such deserving men to 
be found in our small colleges ; *and do you know 
what reward they receive after thirty or forty years 
of unremitting service—after so much labour, and 
such sacrifices? A pension of one thousand or 
eleven hundred francs! 

After a couple of hours’ stay at the little inn, 
when the declining sun began to warn us-that we 
had stayed out long enough, we returned home to 
Saarstadt. 

To bring my rhetoric year to an end, I must 
tell you that at the close of the year, thanks to 
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Monsieur Perrot’s good offices, and notwithstand¬ 
ing the private arrangement between the Principal 
and my father, I obtained all the first prizes of my 
class. 

That year, ! remember. Monsieur le Maire in his 
address alluded to Marshal Wllars, who declared 
that none of his victories had given him more 
pleasure than the first prizes won at college. He 
also quoted Vauvenargues, who had said that “ the 
first blush of dawn is not lovelier than the early 
dawnmf feme.” I acknowledged the truth of these 
sayings at the moment when, on my return home, 
my mother, my brothers, my sisters. Monsieur Ic 
Curd Hugues, our good kind old Babelo, all whom 
I loved, waiting for me at the door, took me in their 
arms with cries of joy when they saw the char-i- 
bancs loaded with crowns. 

That was a glorious day ! 

All those happy holidays I was trotting right and 
left in the mountains, setting bird-traps, snaring 
thrushes, fly-fishing in the river. All my indisposi¬ 
tion had passed away; I had no thought of be¬ 
coming a shoemaker now. There is nothing like 
success to promote health and good spirits. 

CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH. 

Many years have passed away since the date of 
this story; an,d .almost all the good people of 
whom I have spoken sleep in peace under the sod. 
Their souls, as good Monsieur Perrot used to s.iy, 
are reaping the fruits of their labour. 

Such indeed is my hope and belief of Monsieur 
Perrot himself, for he was an excellent man. But 
to my thinking, now that I have h.ad four-and-twenty 
years of practice as a village notary, and I am 
better acquainted with the aff.iirs of this world, it 
seems to me that, instead of keeping close to gene¬ 
ralities, our professor would not have done amiss to 
introduce into his course of philosophy the study of 
a few of the principles of the civil code, the penal 
code, and the practice of law, which often turn out 
very useful to know, when you have to defend your 
rights and your property against the devices of 
plotters who too often practise upon the ignqrancc 
of youth and inexperience. 

But this was not down in the programme for the 
course; and unfortunately, after seven years spent 
at college, a youngiunan finds he knows a multitude 
of useless things, but remains in ignorance of some 
of the most essential. Monsieur Perrot went, of 
course, by the programme. 

The first day we entered his philosophy class, he 
joyously announced that, now tliat he had taught 
us to speak, he was going to teach us to think ; and 
that the reflective faculty distinguished the man 
from the beast. 

“The beasts cannot reflect,” he cried, “those 
creatures with their limited faculties never ask 


themselves, ‘Wlrat am I ? whence did I come? 
what shall I be when this life is over ?’ They don’t 
even know what it is to live and to die. Every day 
the poor labourer who digs ,^he soil, lifting his 
melancholy eyes to heaven, asks, ‘ What shall I be 
when time has passed away—when my moulder¬ 
ing bones shall lie in the village cemetery, or be 
heaped up with many others in the grav^igget’s 
hut ? What will happen to mo then ? What will 
become of my soul?’ For that we have an im¬ 
mortal soul is the comfort of every miserable and 
down-trodden peasant.” 

As he spoke. Monsieur Perrot became moved ; 
he smote upon his breast, and delivered his, argu¬ 
ments or made his statements with increasing 
fervour. But I must confess, now that I have long 
thought on these -matters for myself, and have 
escaped from the semi-heathen philosophy of our 
schools, that our good professor never brought any 
proofs. Scriptural or otherwise, to bear upon his 
declarations concerning the existence and the im¬ 
mortality of the soul. He was quite content when 
he had appealed to the “ universal consent of 
mankind,” and the “ witness of the conscience.” 
Yet there are other and far more convincing proofs, 
and which lead much further into the truths of 
Divine things. But none of these things are 
found in the eclectic philosophy of Monsieur Cousin. 

As for our friend X’errot’s philosophy, even sacred 
philosophy, it was only a rhetorical exercise. Who¬ 
ever talked the loudest and firstest was always right! 
and when he set us to disputations upon abstract 
questions, we demolished each other with the most 
crushing arguments; while Monsieur Perrot, in 
utter astonishment at our wonderful skill, hobbled 
with his stick up and down the class-room at an 
amazing pace, shouting to us— 

“Good! good! That’s right, Nablotl Now 
you’ve settled him ! Answer him. Masse, if you 
have an answer. Capital! first-rale !, famous ! 
Now, tliis is admirable. Now you, Blum, what 
have you to say? Ah ! that is a wonderful ob¬ 
servation of yours. I have never had such a class 
in my life. You all deserve to go up to dispute at 
Paris. You say things which have never been 
written anywhere. It is all new. You have ex¬ 
hausted the subject.” 

His good opinion of us puffed us «p not a little. 
We thought ourselves the equals of Plato and of 
Socrates. 

But his own discourse on the soul was something 
in this wise, borrowed almost exclusively from the 
ancient classics— 

“ The soul is here. We feel it to be so. It gives 
us life. It enables us to think. Is there a human 
being degraded so low as not to acknowled||e the 
existence of the soul, nor feel any anxiety as to its 
future destiny? Our soul is imperishable. The 
earth holds only our bones, but the soul has fled 
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and lives in the celestial spheres. It is an acknow¬ 
ledged fact, ^demonstrated by the universal consent 
of all civilised nations, the benefit conferred upon 
us by philosophy and Christianity. The ancient 
Egyptians, ignorant of the existence of the soul, 
embalmed their body to preserve it. They built 
great pyramids to hold it and secure it against 
destruction, which illustrates the longing desire of 
man to prolong his existence after death —non 
omnis moriar. And so it was for many ages, until 
Plato, a true philosopher, made the discovery of the 
souL All his predecessors had seen nothing but 
matter; but to this sublime genius, spirit, thought, 
and soul became manifest. 

“The body decays, but the spirit survives the 
mortal wreck. ' Such was this gr.and discovery, 
the most splendid made in historic times, and 
which forms the true basis of all religion, the 
secure foundation of modern society. 

“ Since the' discovery of the immortality of the 
soul, the body i^ no longer embalmed. The body 
is despised ; it is delivered over to destruction. 

“ Formerly the monarchs of the East alone had 
the prospect of existing beyond death by means of 
their spices and their pyramids. But now' the 
poorest peasant has the comfort of knowing that he 
will live through his immortal soul. With this hope 
he may sweat, and toil, and suffer, without a com¬ 
plaint ; and if we must acknowledge that our holy 
religion alone gives him this assurance, it is right 
also to acknowledge that philosophy caught the 
first idea of it—a kind of supern.atural revelation, 
■of which Plato himself could not foresee all the 
consequences.’’ 

So it was that our classic-fed professor handed 
over to heathen philosophy the credit of discovering 
that which Divine revelation alone had given to the 
heathen, by the many channels now unknown, but 
which doubtless did exist, and by which the know¬ 
ledge of the truth in the highest things became 
dimly perceptible to some of the more inquiring 
and/enlightened heathen. 

And then he pursued— 

“ We will together analyse the “■ Phiedo ” of 
Plato, and you will sec that the immortality of the 
soul, was made known by him. 

“ Let us therefore be convinced th.at we have 
souls,-and then all will go on well. 

“ Not a peasant would plough the soil for another, 
not a soldier would lay down his life for his king 
and -his country to defend the property of the rich, 
if they were not assured of a life in a better world. 
And 1, my dear scholars, do you suppose that 1 
would so willingly sacrifice my natural tastes ? Do 
you not see that I would much rather go and look 
after my bees, and run in the woods, and read 
poetry, and keep a little diary of all the fancies in 
my imagination, than shut myself op in a dark 
room, cold in winter, hot in summer? Do you 


imagine that I would have sacrificed my youth for a 
wretched annual stipend of fifteen hundred francs, 
if I had not a better world to look forward to, 
in which 1 should reap the benefit of my toil? 
No ! I should haw allied myself to something 
else. 

“ The conviction of the immortality of my soul 
alone sustains me. All the injustice, all the abomi¬ 
nations, all the hypocrisy, and the lies which often 
wound our feelings, fail to rouse us to resist legiti¬ 
mate power. I say to myself, ‘ There is the more 
merit in enduring them courageously, and in sub¬ 
mitting to the will of God, who will amply recom¬ 
pense us.’” 

The poor man’s eyes filled with tears in utter¬ 
ing these tilings, especially in paying his devoted 
homage to legitimate authority, however iniquitously 
exercised. And as we all loved him, we felt it to 
the bottom of our hearts. 

“ Yes,” said he, “ all Christian civilisation rests' 
on this principle—that the soul survives the de¬ 
struction of the body. 

“ Never have any legislators devised anything 
more consummately wise or mpre useful. For 
people without number—workmen, peasants, sol¬ 
diers, schoolnaasters, professors—have nothing that 
they can call their own ; and therefore the guarantee 
of a property in a soul which cannot be taken from 
them, and which shall inherit all the compensa¬ 
tions that the body must not claim, either before 
or after it is turned into dust, is of the utmost value 
to them. 

“ 'Fhis wonderful conception sec\ires order in this 
world, and the dispensation of justice in the next. 

“ Materialistic philosophers alone deny the ex¬ 
istence of the soul. But materialists are worldly, 
carnal beings, who cling close to the good things of 
this life- men corrupted and cankered by ambition, 
envy, and covetousness, who would deprive an un¬ 
happy people of their only comfort, to excite them 
to reliellion against society. 

“ 'J'hey have not a single proof to allege against 
the existence of the soul, which is demonstrated to 
us by the universal consent of all mankind, and the 
testimony of our inner consciousness. 

■ “Now let this be sufficient. The soul is a fact 
which each of us can observe and verify for our¬ 
selves by the mere power of reflection. 

“ We will begin our course of philosophy with the 
study of the soul, which possesses three faculties— 
perception, understanding, and activity.” 

Such was, word for word, our first lesson' in 
philosophy, which I have just copied from an old 
exercise-book lying on a bookshelf along with those 
belonging to my law studies. 

The deficiency which will strike every one is the 
absence of any reference to even the first principles 
of the Christian religion. 

RND OF CHAFTBK THS XLKVKKTII. 
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SECOND-COUSIN SARAH. 

. BT F. W. BOBINSON, 

AOTHOR OF'"XJ»NE JUDGE, SWNSTEE,” “ LITTLE KATE KIRBV,” ET& ETa 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

NO PEACE. 

LtICT Jennings was writing busily in her room 
when Sarah came in softly with the news. The 
woman-preacher had gone to her own apartment, 
away from the society of two young folks who 
thought of Ifttle save each other, and whose court¬ 
ship did not interest her. 

She was surrounded by papers, and she had set 
her desk close to the window for the advantage of 
the light, Lucy’s eyes not being so strong as they 
used to be. She had hoped for a quiet hour in 
this room, but it was not to be. She had letters 
to write to one or two of the principal members of 
her flock, announcing her return; she had half a 
hundred instructions to set forth ; she had a grave 
matter to consider affecting the people whom she 
was about to leave at Sedge Hill even, and now 
here was this tiresome, one-idea’d Sarah Eastbcll 
again. She wa? never glad to see her; it was very 
true that she did not like Reuben’s cousin—nay, 
that she tried very bard at times not to like her. 

" Oh, Lucy! what do you think he has been say¬ 
ing?” Sarah cried in her excitement, as she came 
into the room and steered her way amongst Miss 
Holland’s unclaimed boxes, to the window. 

“ Who has been saying ?” asked Lucy, without 
looking in her direction. 

“ Reuben, to be sure.” 

*• Always Reuben !—I had foig^otten there was no 
other man upon the earth but Reuben Culwick,” 
she said bitterly. 

Sarah took a seat close to the side of Lucy Jen¬ 
nings, with a want of ceremony which startled the 
elder lady. 

“ He says I may ask your opinion if I will—and 
you will think how right he is.” 

“ It will be about the first time in my life that 
I have thought him in the right,” she muttered, then 
she added in her sharpest and jerkicst manner, 
“ Well, what is it ?” 

“ I have been telling him of your going away 
to-morrow—of the necessity of his going too, as you 
suggested, and he says—oh, Lucy! what do you 
think he has got into his dear old head?” she cried, 
clapping her hands together. 

“ I can’t guess—what is the object of guessing 
when it is easy for you to explain ? ” was the un¬ 
gracious rejoinder. 

Sarah Eastbell did not notice the chilliness of 
Miss Jennings’ remarks. She dashed into her 
subject forthwith; she spoke of Reuben’s wish for 


an early marriage as a wise and natural solution to 
I' the difficulties in their way ; she repeated all Reu¬ 
ben’s arguments as to the reason for pursuing this 
course; she confessed artlessly enough her own 
affection, her own wishes, and embarrassments; and 
Lucy Jennings heard her out patiently. 

“ In all his life he has been in a hurry,” Lucy 
said, when Sarah had completed her recital, “ so 
What is the use of my advice ? It would be an ill- 
timed formality, of no value to either of you.” 

“ I have come for your advice, Lucy— I don’t 
know what to do.” 

“ If he had been less impetuous,” said Lucy, be¬ 
traying a sudden excitement herself, “ it would have 
been as well—it would have given me time to think. 
Sarah, you must not marry Reuben Culwick yet.” 

“ You—you think that it is not right—it is not 
respectful to the memory of her I have lost?” 
asked Sarah. 

“ Respectful!” cried Lucy contemptuously, “ I 

have not given a thought to it I But-” and here 

followed a long pause, with Lucy glaring strangely 
at her visitor—“ but,” she continued at last, “ some¬ 
thing has happened in this room, that I have been 
keeping to myself, and which may alter both your 
lives.” 

“Something has happened?” repeated Sarah 
slowly. 

“Yes.” 

“ I have been waiting for it—it was not possible 
for any happiness to come to me,” said Sarah 
mournfully j “ tell me what you fear.” 

“ 1 don’t'know—I can’t say,” answered Lucy, “ I 
have not had time to think. 1 have been trying to 
set it apart from my thoughts, until I could have 
spoken to Reuben about it quietly to-morrow; but 
you come in upon me, and disturb me with fresh 
revelations, and there is never peace !” 

She held her arms up as if protesting to Heaven 
against her trials, and Sarah watched her with a 
nervous interest. 

“ What has happened which may alter Reuben’s 
life and mine ?” she asked again; “ and why in this 
room, where-” 

“ Where a woman named Mary Holland lived for 
some years,” said Lucy quickly—" a woman whom 
you learned to distrust at last ?” 

“ We did, and yet- " 

Lucy Jennings interrupted her again. ' ■ 

“ You did not distrust her in vain, perhaps," she 
added. " I will tell you, Sarah Eastbell, what 1 
thought of telling Reuben Culwick—but it may be 
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your right to hear this first of all, as it may affect 
you most of all—who knows ?” 

“ Go on," said Sarah impatiently, “ let me hear 
the worst.” 

“ It is not in my power,” was the answer, “ you 
must learn it for yourself. Read what is written on 
that paper.” 

Lucy Jennings had opened her desk and produced 


On the envelope were written these words :— 

“ Herein is contained the last Will and Testament 
of Simon Culwick, of Sedge Hill, Worcester.” 

There was a dat^ppended—the date of the 
day on whic'h Simon Culwick had called at Hope 
Street, Camberwell, for the first time, and last, in 
his life. It was a will made before he had come 



a long blue envelope, on which were written words 
in a Large clear hand, to which she pointed with her 
finger—the finger of fate to the timid girl who 
followed every movement, and leaned forward to 
the paper cautiously and eagerly. 

“ Great Heaven 1” she ejaculated. 

Yes, Lucy Jennings was right — that which 
might affect the whole after life of Reuben Culwick 
and of herself was in the hands of tlie woman- 
preacher. 


that day in search of his son, and it over-ruled all 
other testaments to which in his life of change he 
had set his trembling hand. 

CHAPTER THE THIRD. 

FACINO THE TRUTH. 

Sarah Eastbell turned the sealed packet round 
in a helpless fashion, regarding Lucy piteouslj 
meanwhile. Here was a new calamity to change 
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the current of her life; nothing written therein 
could bring peace to her, she thought already. It 
was a will that struck her from this home and set 
her in her rightful place, a poor dependent or a 
struggling woman ; it set aside the other will, or 
Simon Culwick would not'^ve signed it at the 
eleventh'hour. That it left-her poor, she did not 
mind; but that it made Reuben rich—as she be¬ 
lieved it did—seemed to take him from her sphere 
for ever. Why it should do this, why she felt 
already that she had lost him, was singular enough ; 
but then Second-cousin Sarah was very proud, and 
very strange at times. 

“ Whete did you find this ?" she asked at last. 

“ In that box,” Lucy replied, pointing to an old- 
fashioned hair-trunk studded with brass nails—one 
of the boxds which Mary Holland had never 
claimed. 

“ Was it not locked ?” 

“ The lock had no,t caught the hasp, I found, and 
last night I uncorded the box, thinking to refasten 
it, and render it more secure.” 

“ Yes—and then ?” 

“ And then I opened the box—I looked in for a 
moment, and this was the first thing that caught my 
attention,” said Lucy J ennings. “Is there anything 
to blame me for ?” she added sharply; “ in seeing 
to the safety of Miss Holland’s property, have I not 
unmasked a spy ?” 

“ I don’t know,” answered .Sarah. 

“What right had that woman with Reuben’s 
father’s will ?" asked Lucy, “ has she not committed 
a crime against the law?—is not this an act of 
revenge against him ?” 

“ I don’t see all this yet,” responded Sarah East- 
bell, still thoughtfully. 

“ This will is sealed ; it was given in trust to 
Mary Holland before Simon left for London. It 
leaves his property to Reuben, and she would have 
kept him from it. I see it all. I despise that 
woman, although I have never met her in my life.” 

“ Mary Holland is not here to answer for herself,” 
said Sarah; “ and Mary would have preferred 
Reuben's being rich, to my poor grandmother’s 
coming to this house.” 

“ She brought your grandmother here herself; 
there was a plot in it. Read the will.” 

“ What right have I to read it ? ” asked Sarah. 

“ You are in possession. Reuben is too weak to 
bear the shock. There may be something in it 
which he is not to know first of all,” she added, 
with a sudden doubt—“ which ns to be broken to 
him by degrees.” 

“ Reuben is as brave as a lion.” 

“ Oh, you don’t know him,” said Miss Jennings 
pityingly. 

“ I don’t think so meanly of him as you do,” 
cried Sarah, with sudden spirit; “ I don’t believe he 
has fretted for an instant about his father’s money. 


though he told me so once. He has denied it 
since ; he is above all mercenary thoughts.” 

“ You will be his wife j you have a right to set 
him upon a' pedestal and call him hero,” was the 
reply, “ I do not blame you for it. It is a woman’s 
duty when she gives up her heart. You love him, 
that’s enough.” 

“ Love him—yes ! ” 

" If you love him, read that will first, aijid prepare 
a weak man for all that it contains. It is probably 
riches, but it may be a complete disinheritance, 
and which will be the greater shock to such a mind 
as Reuben Culwick’s, I cannot say,” Lucy added 
bitterly. 

“ Come and see how he will take this news,” 
cried Sarah, defiantly now. 

“ I have no interest in it; it concerns me not,” 
said Lucy very sharply ; “ I should not have men¬ 
tioned it till I was prepared to leave the house, had 
-you not come in with your foolish story of a hasty 
wedding. Go to him, Sarah. I am busy with a 
holier task than yours.” 

She turned her back upon her companion, and 
bent herself closely over her desk; and when Sarah 
spoke to her again, she maintained a rigid silence. 

It was as well, perhaps, to go alone to Reuben. 
Sarah had greater faith in him than Lucy Jennings ’ 
had. She had .also a greater power to console him 
if this were a new trouble ; and if it made him very 
rich, she had to lay her love down at his feet, and say 
she was unworthy of him. What he would answer 
in return she did not know ; and yet at times she 
thought she did, knowing Reuben Culwick best of 
.all of them, and being closer to his heart than they 
could ever be. 

She went down-stairs to the dining-room, where 
Reuben was not now. She proceeded to the great 
picture-g.allery, where she found him, hand-in-hand 
with the child he loved so much, telling into her 
rapt ears the stories which the canvas breathed in 
glowing colours to them. He left Tots the moment 
Sarah came into the room, and advanced eagerly 
towards her. She was gl.ad of that, for she was 
jealous of his love for Tots, although she loved Tots 
bec.ause Reuben liked her, rather than because the 
child had delivered her from bondage. 

“Well, what docs the great preacher say?” 
Reuben asked lightly ; “ docs not Lucy think- " 

Then he stopped, quick enough to read the new 
expression on Sarah Eastbell’s face. 

“ What has happened ? ” he asked in a different 
tone; “ what paper is that ? ” 

“ It was found in Mary Holland’s box,” Sarah 
said timidly, “ and it belohgs to you.” 

Reuben took the packet from Sarah’s hand, and 
read the superscription, his eyes dilating wi^h sur¬ 
prise. He made no attempt to break the seal of 
black wax, but walked with her slowly towards the 
bay-window at the end of the room, as though his 
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sight were weak, and more light were needed to 
assist it. 

She seemed to hesitate in her progress with him, 
and he put his arm round her waist, as a privileged 
lover under these circumstances had a right to do. 

“ For better or worse, for richer or poorer, my 
First-cousin-once-removed Sarah,” said he lightly, 
but meanihgly ; “ now tell me where this sprang 
from.” 

Sarjih told him, whilst he listened, with the paper 
in his hand, and looked out at the garden and the 
rising ground beyond it. Tots stole away during 
the narration. 

“ Mary Holland may have /eceived—possibly 
did receive—private instructions from my poor 
father with this will,” said Reuben, when Sarah had 
completed her narrative ; “she is not to blame, I 
trust, even if it comes at us in this fashion. It was 
to be kept back, at Simon Culwick’s request, a 
certain time, possibly, he being .a secretive man.” 

“ lias that time arrived?” 

“ Miss Holland is not here to tell us,” answered 
Reuben, “ and you and I stand in a false position, 
with this will lying like a bar upon the freedom of 
our thoughts. I take all the responsibility; it is 
my right, as Simon Culwick’s son.” 

“ You are not afraid of the contents ?” she asked, 
remembering suddenly Lucy Jennings’ criticism of 
Reuben’s temperament. 

“ There is nothing within the will to frighten 
me,” he replied firmly, “ or to make me glad, or cast 
me down. Sec how steady the hand is that turns 
over the page of this new book of fate.” 

His fingers broke the seal and took from the 
envelope the document contained therein. As he 
opened it very coolly, he looked steadily at Sarah. 

” My second-cousin, whom this affects more than 
myself, will imitate my philosophy, I hope, keeping 
strong with me.” 

“ Yes,” answered Sarah. 

“ She was not brought up to expect riches, and 
riches can pass away without repining at their loss, 
for she is young and true.” 

“ If they pass from me to you-” 

“As they will not, Sarah,” he said—“as they 
never will.” 

He looked at the paper for the first time. It 
was a brief will, which a few lines made clear. 
It was written by Simon Culwick himself, and wit¬ 
nessed by two servants who had left the house two 
years since, and it left, as Reuben had imagined 
from the first, the whole of his property, free and 
indivisible, to his old friend’s child, his faithful 
housekeeper, Mary Holland. 

He refolded the will, and regarded attentively his 
second-cousin, who remained dumb with amazement. 

“And Mary Holland I have turned out of her 
own house, so that she is not here to receive our 
congratulations,” said Reuben Culwick coolly. 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 

CONSOLATION. 

Reuben had acted like a philosopher in this 
matter, and he took the final disposal of the Culwick 
property in a way that showed his heart was not 
deeply .affected by its loss. Here was Second-cousin 
Sarah to keep him strong, and to keep strong by his 
example. It was her loss rather than his own ; and 
to show that he valued her affection above the 
riches she might have brought him, was an -oppor- 
tunity not lightly to be missed. For Sarah Eastbell 
was not a' philosopher after all; she was unselfish, 
but she gave way for the sake of him whom she 
had no power now to make rich. She went from 
the window with her hands before her face, and sat 
down trembling in-the arm-chair wherein her grand¬ 
mother had died protesting her faith in her. 

She was crying, Reuben saw, when he had drawn 
the thin hands from her face, and was looking ten¬ 
derly into her tear-dimmed eyes. 

“ Courage, Sarah!” he said ; “ you have never 
cared for the splendour of this place; you wanted 
to give it all away, you know.” 

“ And now 1 cannot help you ! ” 

“ Oh, yes, you can !” 

I am a burden on your life, Reuben,” she mur¬ 
mured, “ for you are very poor, like me. I must 
forget what you have said, and you—you must 
never think of me ag.ain.” 

“ And what else ? ” he said. 

He perched himself on the broad arm of the 
chair, and looked down laughingly at her, resting 
his hand lightly on her shoulder. 

’ I cannot make you rich now,” she faltered 
forth. 

“I did not ask Sarah Eastbell to be my wife 
because she was an heiress,” he replied, “ but be¬ 
cause she was the most unselfish, the most faithful 
little woman whom I had ever met. She made my 
heart light when I was losing faith in humankind, 
and I am not going to part with her again.” 

’ I do not see any hope for you and me now, 
Reuben,” said Sarah s.adly; “ we must find Miss 
Holland.” 

“ Yes, we must find Miss Holland,” he echoed ; 

I “ wh.at will she say to this accession of fortune?" 

Is she not aware of it ?’■ 

! “Tlie will was sealed. It was placed in her 
j hands, to be opened at some future period and some 
I stated date, I think, and most probably without a 
, knowledge of its contents.” 

' “And then ?” said Sarah wonderingly. 

' “ And then, when the usurpers were at rest, and 

had grown purse-proud and ungrateful, this mine 
was to be sprung beneath their feet It is after my 
' poor father’s fashion, and I bear him no ill-will for 
' thinking of Miss Holland. She was a friend to 
' him ; I was his enemy to the lasL” 

1 “Not his enemy, Reuben.” 
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“ I might have acted in so different a way,* he 
said regretfully, “ and he might have parted with 
me in less enmity. A few more kind words between 
us might have changed his life as well as mine.” 

"You would have been in this house as its 
master.” 

“ I was not thinking of that,” said Reuben, “for 
by this will I am not left a poorer man. Cannot 
I prove that I love ray second-cousin for herself, 
if she ever doubted it before this ? ” 

“No, Reuben, I don’t doubt. I have been 
happy enough to win your love; but I should be 
very selfish to seek to keep it.” 

“Do you regret the coming change in your 
position ?"’ 

“Yes.” 

‘For yourself?” 

“No—no—for you. Oh, Reuben!” she cried 
suddenly and passionately, “ 1 would not marry you 
for all the world !” 

She shrank at last from the touch of his hand 
upon her shoulder, and bent her head away from 
him. 

“ What does it matter, Sarah, if we are going to 
be poor instead of rich ?—^we two together 1 ” 

“ You have been always unhappy in your poverty,” 
she murmured, “ only an hour or two ago you told 
me this.” 

It was hard to have a few jesting words hurled 
back at him in sober earnest, but he was not to be 
baffled by his second-cousin m this w.iy. He had 
mastered the position, and he understood all that 
was in her mind, he thought. 

“ I have been unhappy in my poverty, bec.ause 1 
have been alone in it, without a hope, Sarah,” he 
said more earnestly; “ I should go back to it trebly 
miserable if you feared to share it with me.” 

“ I fear it for your sake.” 

“ God forbid that 1 should be coward enough to 
drag you down to it from this,” said Reuben, “ or 
expose you to all the miseries of my petty indigence. 
But you are young, and 1 am not old, and time is be¬ 
fore us both. Are we going to say good-bye because 


Simon CuMck leaves his money to his house¬ 
keeper?” 

“We must cancel this engagement,” said Sarah 
less resolutely, “ I—I—am in your way.” 

“ We will cancel no promises that we made a 
good old woman,” answered Reuben; “ I will not 
release you from your word. I see debts growing 
less—work more remunerative—a little suburban 
cottage somewhere for two simple folk of scanty 
means, but great big hearts, and it is only waiting 
for a while. Let the money pass from every thought 
of ours; it has brought you trouble—it has led 
others to crime, and the blessing of our life lies a 
long way beyond it. Why, Sarah, 1 am proud of 
my poverty at last!” '' 

Reuben had grown quite eloquent—Lucy Jennings 
would have told him to keep his fine tall talk for 
the books that he could not sell, but the little trust¬ 
ful heart at his side knew only that he talked “ like 
a book,” though he talked in earnest. After this 
she was glad to be persuaded that Reuben would be 
happy with her, rather than without her—^that she 
could only add to his troubles by setting him free, 
or to his happiness by believing in his love; and 
she was too young to grieve long over her incapacity 
to make him master of his father’s house. 

She did not study the position of affairs after his 
last speech; she was happier poor than rich, 
perhaps; she agreed to aH his reasoning, she 
looked forward with him to the future, as he sketched 
it for her with those cheering words of his which 
made her heart glow. Here were the true courting 
days then, the happy days which no after time could 
take away. If she looked back at them presently, 
as at things gone by for ever, if they faded by rough 
contact with the world, still they were no less bright 
for being looked at through a rain of tears, and 
there were no regrets for unwise words or deeds to 
mar the recollection of that day. 

The happiness born of it, and of faith in each 
other, might not hast, but then the bliss that endures 
lies beyond the arid sands of our mother earth. 

ENO or CKAFTBE THE rODETH. 


AN ADVENTURE WITH A CEYLON ELEPHANT. 


SraN the early part of the year 187 -, I was pay- 1 
ing a visit to a coffee planter, who had a | 
large estate in one of the most out-of-the- j 
way places it would be possible to find in 
the Island of Ceylon. 

I could never clearly understand what 

v^'-' had induced my friend C-to purchase 

the property, unless it was because he had 
a great penchant for sport of all kinds, and he 


miles of his bungalow. This, I believe, was his 
chief reason for taking the property, and almost 
isolating himself from other Europeans in the dis¬ 
trict ; his “ next-door neighbour,” as he facetiously 
called him, residing more than fifteen males distant 
Under these circumstances, C—— assured me 
that nothing could have given him greater pleasure 
than the receipt of a note from me, stating that it 
was my intention to come up from Point de Galle 


could indulge it there, as there was any amount of —at which port I had arrived by P. and 0. steamer 
beats and chetahs (the Ceylon tiger) within a few the previous day—and spend a week or so. 


* 



An Adventure with 

After a pleasant run up to Kandy by train, and 
thence by coach and bullock-cart, 1 ultimately 
reached my destination in safety. Travelling by 
bullock-cart is by no means a comfortable per¬ 
formance, and as this was the first time I had 
experienced it, 1 naturally felt the jolting very 
considerably. When I did arrive, however, I was 
fully recompensed, for I received a most hearty 
welcome from my friend, and we spent the best 
part of the night in talking over schooldays, and 
the latest news from the “ Old Country.” 

In the course of conversation C-mentioned 

that a “rogue elephant” had been seen in the 
neighbourhood a few days previously, and he 
thought he vifould be able to arrange for a portion 
of the jungle to be beaten the next evening, when 
1 should probably have a chance of my “ maiden 
shot ” at large game. 

Par parenthise, 1 may mention that a “ rogue 
elephant ” is one which, for some misconduct, has 
been turned out of the herd by its companions, and 
wanders about the country alone, committing all 
kinds of depredation, and frequently pulling down 
the native houses and attacking the inmates. 

When 1 awoke at sunrise, I had some vague idea 
that 1 had been distinguishing myself in the eyes 
of the natives, by having with a well-directed shot 
disposed of their enemy. 

After breakfast C—•- went out to look after 
some of his coolies on the estate ; and, before doing 
so, he suggested that I should ride his jungle-pony 
over to the tappal station and get the latest English 
papers, which would have arrived by the steamer 
by which I was a passenger. 

Having nothing else to do during the early part 
of the day, I willingly acquiesced in this proposal, 
and accordingly started on a five-mile ride through 
the jungle, accompanied by a native horse-keeper, 
who, by-the-by, was not of much use to me, for I 
could not speak a word of his language, and he did 
not appear to understand me any better. 

The bridle-path through the jungle was a very 
narrow one, but my pony seemed pretty well used 
to it; indeed, he wanted to get along rather faster 
than I cared about, as his rapid progress resulted 
in my tearing my clothes several times, in con¬ 
sequence of their becoming entangled in the 
branches of the thorny acacia, which flourishes 
most luxuriantly in that part of Ceylon. I arrived at 
the post-office without meeting with any adventures, 
and having procured the papers, commenced my 
return. 

The weather was such as cannot be realised, 
except by those who have travelled in the East. 
Although the sun was shining brilliantly, it was not 
sufficiently hot in the early part of the day to render 
travefling unpleasant. In the lower districts of 
Ceylon; the heat would have been almost unbear¬ 
able ; but among the hills, where my friend’s estate 
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was situated, it was not warmer than a June day at 
home. 

As I was in no particular hurry, I did not allow 
the pony to proceed at a quick pace, but amused 
myself by watching the many-hued butterflies and 
humming-birds, which flitted about in front. 

Just as I had got about half-way through the 
jungle, and was in one of the most narrow parts 
of the pathway, I was suddenly aroused from my 
reverie by what—to me—was a most unaccountable 
sound, somewhat resembling the tumult I should 
have expected to hear if half a dozen bulls were 
bellowing; the noise was accorhpanied by a rustling 
of the underwood, and snapping of branches. 

It instantly flashed across my mind that I had 
inadvertently come upon the “ rogue elephant,” and 
as the uproar was immediately in front of me, I 
deemed discretion to be the better part of valour, 
and endeavoured to turn my horse’s head. 

I could not succeed in my attempts, however, the 
path being so narrow, and the underwood on either 
side so dense, that I had no choice but to stop 
where I was or advance. 

To my astonishment the pony d’d not appear in 
the least discomfited, but remained perfectly still, 
with the exception of its long bushy tail, with which 
it kept switching off the brown buffalo-flies. 

My surprise was consequent upon my conver¬ 
sation with C- the previous evening, when he 

mentioned that horses had a great antipathy to 
elephants, an antipathy which was only equalled by 
the dislike which elephants had for horses. 

Although it takes some minutes to describe the 
position in which I was placed, and what my 
feelings were on the occasion, it is hardly necessary 
to say that but a few seconds elapsed from the 
time 1 had first been aware that some large animal 
was approaching me, until the cause of all the 
upro.ir was fully explained. 

1 had just turned round in the saddle to see 
where ray horse-keeper had got to, when I found 
myself within a few feet of an immense elephant. 
1 had no firearms with me, and perhaps it was 
fortunate I had not, for to place an elephant hors 
de combat with a single shot is a feat to be proud 
of, and one which is rarely performed. The chances 
were that, had I been armed, I should have fired 
at the elephant, and so irritated him that he would 
have immediately rushed upon mo. 

M y first movement was to draw my feet out of 
the stirrups, and slip off the horse in a very undig¬ 
nified manner. In doing so, my clothes, which 
were of a very light material, were torn by the 
thorns of the brake through which I was passing. 

I struggled to regain my feet—having lost my 
balance in dismounting—and as soon as I did so I 
perceived the elephant making a way for himseli 
through the jungle, in a direction at right angles 
with the path 1 bad been following. 
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Much to my surprise, the animal did not appear 
to any extent disconcerted at c^ur encounter, and 
was moving ofl at a pace but little quicker than a 
walk, forcing the underwood away on either side of 
him with his trunk. 

My surprise was also enhanced when, on glancing 
behind me, 1 saw the horse-keeper regarding me 
with a broad grin on his ugly features. 

I knew well that the natives were not celebrated 
for their pluck, and had anticipated that he would 
disappear as soon as the elephant came in sight. 

Under the circumstances, I thought the best 
course I could adopt would be to jnocced on the 
journey back to my friend’s bungalow. I accord- j 
ingly re-mounted my horse, and in due course 
arrived home without further adventure. 

When I reached the bungalow I found that a 
couple of “ neighbouring planters ”—as my friend 
called them, notwithstanding the fact that their 
estates were considerably over fifty miles from his 
own—^had called, fn route for Kandy, the ‘‘up- 
country ” capital of Ceylon. 

In accordance with the rules of planting hospi¬ 
tality, they were to remain to dinner, and not to 
leave until the next morning. 

Considerable anxiety was evinced by C—— and 


his friends to know what was the cause of my 
tattered appearance, in addition to which I was 
scratched a good d 6 al about the face. 

1 was not inclined to relieve their anxiety at the 
moment, and therefore retired to one ot the bed¬ 
rooms for a wash and to change my clothes, pro¬ 
mising to give them the particulars at dinner. 

Dinner being announced shortly afterwards, 1 
proceeded to relate my encounter with, and escape 
from, the “rogue elephant,” and at the conclusion 
of my narrative expressed my surprise at having 
had what I might almost term a miraculous escape. 

Turning to C-, I asked him how he accounted 

for the quiet way in which the horse had conducted 
itself. 

' I was greeted with roars of laughter on every 
side.' 

“ Why, J ack,” said C-, “ do you think a 

‘ rogue elephant ’ would have skedaddled as that 
fellow did t Your adventure (save the mark I) has 
been with a tame elephant belonging to the head 
man of the village, and, I may tell you further, the 
horse is as blind as a ball” 

I need scarcely mention that I took care not to 
.allude to my “ Adventure with a Ceylon Elejihant ” 
during my soj'ourn in the island. C. B. 


AN EAST-END NIGHT-SCHOOL. 



I, EW scenes arc more different than 
a rural and a city night-school. 
-. The former is probably a pet in- 
■ stitution, of the squire, certainly 
of the squire’s daughters. 
Hodge, Podge, and the rest 
^ ^ of them, evening by evening 

leave the corner-post in the 
village thoroughfare, where they 
jp/'' are wont to enjoy pastoral felicity by 
lounging pipe-in-mouth against the 
wall, and occasionally flinging a rus¬ 
tic compliment to passers-by, and 
meekly betake themselves to the school-room. The 
young ladies are already there, having been escorted 
Either from the dinner-table by the lector, and 
work at once commences. Only those who have 
tried know how difficult it is to impress upon a 
ploughman, fresh from several wet days on heavy 
fallows, that twenty-eight and 'seven make thirty- 
five ; or to keep a st.able-boy’s attention sufficiently 
awake (it having commsneed observing that day at 
3.30 a.m.) to appreciate the exact political changes 
wrought by Ethclbald and Ethclbert. At all 
^ vents, they are quiet and respectful, for it would 
:oul'F offend “ the leddies ; ” so the requisite 
leais ? attendance is yawningly completed, and the 
sees his fair helpers home. 


I With town boys, and especially with London 
j boys, the difficulty is not so much how to stir up a 
dormant intellect, as how to overcome its bashful¬ 
ness in the first place, and induce its ownet to enter 
school, and then to supply his omnivorous maw with 
a sufficient amount of mental food suitable to his 
digestion. It is difficult to get the boys to school, and 
equally hard to content them with elementary know¬ 
ledge. They hack patience thoroughly to master 
the first steps on the road to learning. Though 
this is a difficulty which encounters any one who 
attempts to make up in after years for the onaission 
of a regular grounding, it tells with especial force 
upon city boys at a night-school, 'fo do any good, 
such a school must possess a large staff of teachers, 
and jierhaps they should aim rather at instilling 
habits of perseverance, deference, attention, and 
other moral virtuc.s, than inculcating any particu¬ 
lar scraps of knowledge. Wh.it is wanted is to 
point out the paths of Ic.arning to a lad, and then 
draw out his own powers of self-reliance. In a word, 
self-discipline rather than instruction should be the 
motto of a school which for an hour or so catches 
a lad fatigued with the day’s work, and willing to be 
impressed, and which may not afterwasrds spe any 
more of him for ten days or a fortnight. The fluc¬ 
tuating character of the attpndance, and the diverse 
degrees of crass ignorance, must ever be serious 
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drawbacks to all regular instruction in a city night- 
school, until the Elementary Education Act has 
been in force for a few years. And it should never 
be forgotten that the reins must be held very lightly; 
the horse must be driven with blinkers, as it were ; 
or if it see those bogies of London youth, subordi¬ 
nation and discipline, it will speedily run away, 
and then a chance has been lost, it may be for 
ever. 

Let us visit a night-school which a clergyman 
has opened during the winter evenings at the East- 
end of London. Starting from more fashionable 
parts towards the West-end, after dinner, on a 
peculiarly raw night, with drifts of rain at inter¬ 
vals, it is only the consciousness of doing good as 
a teacher that tempts us from th% firc-sidc. 15ul- 
feting the elements as best we can, the station 
is reached, and we arc soon rushing under street 
after street of the great City, till we near the 
Tower ; when suddenly emerging, the train hurries 
us over house-tops, through a myriad of chimneys, 
to the classic regions of Wapping and Shadwell. 

There we once more dare the wind and rain, and 
press on foot through gloomy half-deserted streets, 
under the shadow of vast warehouses, or over a 
draw-bridge every now and then, with tlie water 
beneath gleaming as black as ink, and the re¬ 
flection of a gas-lamp flaring on it. A solitary 
policeman, a watchman, two or three squ.alid 
women with shawls over their heads, a few noisy 
revellers with' pipes in their mouths—these are all 
we meet, till at a sudden turn we enter a narrow 
street, evidently thickly populated, and find a crowd 
of men and lads brawling round a door. That is 
the school, and these arc companions of the 
scholars, who, for some reason or other, will not 
go in, preferring to make a disturbance outside. 
They stand back for us to enter, and on opening 
the door we find ourselves in a small room (which 
has been hired in default of a regular school), 
crammed with boys and youths at desks, writing 
(or trying to write), and anything but orderly. 
One slily pulls an'oth^’j|.hair behind his neigh¬ 
bour’s back; another.^ilj^dgcs his friend’s copy; 
a third walks down a row to ask a question of the 
clergyman, and thumps each one in the back as he 
passes, lookingly smilingly unconscious at the end 
of the trip that he is the cause of the hubbub that 
results. 

The atmosphere is indescribable ; but the sooner 
we get to work and assist our clerical friend the 
better, so we boldly dash into the litdc Black Hole 
of Calcutta, and commence setting copies. Writing 
is the special occupation which these lads love. 
Reading they seem to tolerate merely for the sake 
of writing. Turning round, we find a lad of small 
brain-capacity, and with villanously low forche.ad, 
amusing the neighbours at our expense; he has 
probably been pouring ink on our coat. We ad¬ 
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monish him, and things are quieter, till a lad with 
very close-cropped hair (the unmistakeable’gaol cut) 
kicks a smaller one opposite to him by way 'of a 
diversion. That small lad cries out, and all but 
swears, whereupon the clergyman, at, length justly 
incensed, takes the offender by the arm and thrusts 
him out of doors. The mob outside, which has 
hitherto contented itself with howling and singing 
comic songs, greatly to the distraction of the pupils, 
now hails the new-comer with a shout, and at 
once, under his* instigation, proceeds to overt 
measures, kicking the door, beating at the window, 
howling like fiends, etc. etc. Let the reader fancy 
the forty lads inside, who are supposed to be learn¬ 
ing, under the influence of this delightful brawl, as 
their e.irs think it—let him fancy their grimaces 
and distraction (the dirtiest of faces matching 
hands that have been strangers to soap for many 
a day)—then let him picture to himself our efforts 
to keep up their attention, and a diplomatic visit 
to the door by our head, which is completely 
thrown away, as his expostulations are received 
with a volley of yells, and he will see that teach¬ 
ing a night-school at the East-erd is no light 
matter. 

At length there is a lull outside, and—save that a 
shock-headed rascal has just put the candle to the 
red hair of a lad by him, busily engaged, with sprawl¬ 
ing arms and mouth wide open, in trying to write 
“ Mother,” which naturally raises a slight commo¬ 
tion—our prospects seem brighter. There is a 
second room overhead, where a dozen men are at 
work reading, when suddenly we hear a crash of 
glass and a disturbance amongst them, and one 
comes down with nteful face to say that a pol.Tto 
has been thrown through the window, and struck 
him. At the same time a roar of laughter outside, 
and rush of scampering feet, testify to the delight of 
the perpetrators. Much, too, do the lads laugh over 
their books at the man’s anger, and the poor curate 
feels that this is anything but a propitious night for 
teaching. He goes to the door, carefully, for all, is 
unusu.rlly silent outside, and he fears an ambuscade. 
Welcome sight! Policeman X 1264 stands there, 
touches his helmet, and says— 

“ .Sorry 1 could not come sooner, sir, but I will 
sec that these horful boys don’t annoy you no more 
to-night.” 

Much gratified, the curate resumes his work till 
the hour expires, when, with a chorus of shrieks and 
groans, every l.id seizes his cap, attempts to upset 
his neighbour or the candles, and rushes off. The 
curate sighs, but knows it would be worse than 
useless to keep them in while ht; said a prayer or 
two. They would never come again, and all his 
hopes of them, small though these be, would be at 
once dashed to the ground. 

It is only fair to say that this school which we 
have described is an exceptional one, in a low 
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population, and presided over by too small a teach¬ 
ing power. Hence the licence that prevails; our 
friend the curate thinking it better to get hold of 
these lads in thjs way than not at all A small 
percentage profit by his labour of love. The seed 
of better things may lie dormant' in others, till a 
more fitting season (often solitary confinement) 
causes it to spring up and bear a scanty crop. At 
all events, he feels that, like Milton, he must “ bear 
up and steer right onward,” doing his duty while 
he can, and trusting to the fifture, in which his 
successors may see some results of his toil. So 
he cheerfully blows out lights, turns otT the gas, 
and then, locking the door, takes a gasp of fresh 
air and our arm, and steps out, through rain and 
mud, to his solitary lodgings. Doubtless, one day, j 
he will meet with his reward. 

As School Boards extend their operations, and 
compulsory attendance while young at an elementary 
school begins to tell upon such an ignorant and 
degraded population as this, in which we have so 
slightly been aiding the curate, the necessity for 
night-schools will either be lessened, or a better 
class of pupils, one which has already overcome the 
drudgery of letters, will attend them. So our iriend 
has some sure grounds of hope in the next few 
years, and, by way of defeating despondency at 
present, he tells us some anecdotes of what he has 
seen and heard at his school, which may amuse 
our readers. They must remember that these 
lads, being many of them mechanics, and ail their 
wits being sharpened in the hard school of want 
and wretchedness, possess a keen sense of the 
humorous, and a great aptitude for rough practical 
jokes. 

Yet they are slirewd withal, and respect to a cer¬ 
tain degree any one who has gained their confidence, 
but they think all strangers fair game. Thus it 
actually happened down here, says our friend, that a 
strange clergyman having come into the district, and 
being sent for to a house where a man was lying dan¬ 
gerously ill, his companions picked the clergyman’s 
pocket while he was on his knees praying for their 
sick comrade. But to our more immediate object. 
One night, he told us, he was at a night-school 
further east again, to which a wicket-gate, opening 
on a small playground, gave admittance. A lamp 
stood by this gate, and after a Saturnalia of yelling 
outside, much to his discomfort within, an active 
lad climbed up the lamp-post and turned off the gas, 
then, blowing down the pipe, endeavoured to put 
out the lights in the school. This was too much, 
so the curate rushed out to seize him, but stumbled, 
in the dark, over the gate, which had been taken off 
^its hinges and cunningly laid in his way. A rush 
y,S feet, and a shout of ‘‘He’s fallen oyer it 1—run I” 
lutns all he heard of his tormentors w.'en he picked 

Orfelf up. 

another occasion he had secured the aid of 


a young medical student During the evening he 
■was hit in the eye by some missile. 

An elderly clergyman took the mastership on 
yet another night, but he never came again. The 
boys put out the gas (which, by the way, is con¬ 
sidered amongst them the height of cleverness), and 
then commenced a free fight. The unfortunate 
clergyman leapt upon the table, and let his unruly 
pupils fight it out between themselves. 

A wag attended sometimes, who was nick-named 
“ Napoleop” by the rest. When all were at work 
one night, in such silence as. could be obtained, a 
boy, with a very black face, looked shyly in as if 
doubtful whether he should enter. Much to the 
amusement of all, N apoleon half rose from his seat 
and said, “ Thank you, we don’t want any coals to¬ 
night !” Of course the boy abruptly disappeared. 

Some are so noisy that whenever the teacher’s 
back is turned they begin a comic song. 

The curate adds that once he reprimanded a boy 
for drawing on his copy-book, saying in fun, “ We 
do not teach drawing here,” to which the boy re¬ 
joined directly (being himself probably what the 
law terms nullius^lius), “ Am sorry, sir, for my 
father sent me here specially to learn it.” 

Another young “scape-goat” (as an old lady 
termed them, meaning probably “ scape-grace ”) 
put red-hot coals from the hearth into his neigh¬ 
bour’s copy-book, and shut it on them. But we 
have said enough to show what some East-end night- 
school boys are. It is impossible to give one a good 
thrashing to restore discipline, or the school would 
at once be deserted. Indeed the curate, when at¬ 
tempting to put out eight noisy fellows one by one 
on a certain occasion, was himself struck with a 
handful of mud in the face by a comrade outside. 
He bore it all, however, very philosophically. And 
it is only by such self-sacrifice that good can be 
dont in the East-end. 

How different is this uproar—^this venture which 
one or two earnest men make against ignorance 
and insubordination—to the trim and regularly 
atten •'! village night-school! Doubtless it is far 
more unpleasant to work in the city school, but we 
came away from this with the sense of having done, 
it may be, a little good on our neighbours’ behalf; 
we felt that we knew more of our fellow-creatures, 
and had learnt greater toleration, from even in this 
slight manner having taken soundings, as it were, 
in the unfathomable ocean of crime and ignorance 
th.at surges around the richest city in the world. 
All honour to those who voluntarily give up the 
leisure and quietness of their winter evenings to 
work, as we have described, at ameliorating these 
East-e.nd lads ! And while the educated and re¬ 
fined English youth of a higher social grade are 
what they are, these teachers, we are assumed, will 
never ask for assistance from them in vain. 

' M. G. W. 
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* Angel best loved is she the stonn-blast heralds, 
Who stillsthe March winds as she draweth near; 
Who, for her hiaM-maid, bringeth hope renewed, 
And wakes, the blossoms with a smile and tear. 

“Life, atiher toiicfi, within the brown soil stirreth ; 

By hbr the branch with bud and leaf is clad ; 
Warmed by her breath, from his long sleep up¬ 
starting. 

The russet bee flits forth’ alert and glad. 

*' Deeper thy verdure, golden-gloried Summer ; 

Richer, brown Autumn, are thy fruits and grain ; 
But those fair flow’rs thy touch, O Spring! evoketh. 
We from thy sister angels seek in vain ! 


“ Incense the violet flings abroad to greet thee, 

For thee the cuckoo chants his changeless lays ; 
And while the mother bird broods o’er her nest¬ 
lings, 

Her happy mate sits by and prills thy praise. 

“ Wooed by thy sunny skies, and southern zephyrs. 
Nature rejoicing dons her tenderest hues ; 

E’en the full-hearted mourner stills her weeping 
The while thy balm her patient faith renews ! 

Sweet to the souls that in life’s struggle weary 
The rest that Winter symbols ; but we cling 
With fuller joy to hopes thy cording wakens. 

And. watch and wait for an eternal Spring !” 

L. Crow. 


THE COLLEGE-LIFE OF MAITRE NABLOT. 

BY ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 


CHAPTER THE TWELFTH. 

•After such teaching as this, and after the kind 
of intellectual discipline which he made us go 
through, I suppose Monsieur Perrot was not far 
wrong, aceoi;ding to hi^ own views, in condemning 
the eclectic philosophy invented by Monsieur Cousin. 
To discuss ideas without presenting any positive fact 
in support is a mere waste of time. 

At any rate, this kind of exercise gave us supple 
tongues, and several of my schoolfellows became 
excellent advocates. 

I could now tell you of the visit of Monsieur 
Ozana, the inspector from Paris, who was as¬ 
tonished at our wonderful fluency, our forensic 
fervour, and the novelty of our arguments. I 
fancy I can stiU see him coming and going in a 
thoughtful, dreamy mood, perhaps asking himself 
if he was really to believe his own cars. 1 
remember that he spoke to one of us, whose voice 
was not quite so strong, nor his manner so for¬ 
ward as the rest, and asked him good-humouredly— 
Come,' come! that is not bad at all. Your 
course is nearly over now. What profession have 
you chosen for yourself? ” 

“ I should like to become an advocate. Monsieur 
I’Inspecteur.” 

“ An advocate!” he cried ; “ then, my friend, you 
must do as, the others do ; you must shout. When 
a man shouts loudly enough,,he cannot hear his 
own voice, and he drowns the voices of his oppo¬ 
nents, and this is an immense advantage.” 

Monsieur I’Inspecteur soon found out what sort 
of philosophy we favoured. No doubt his own 
opinions squared with those of Monsieur Perrot in 
philosophy, and he wound up by paying him a com- 
Tiiment upon his method of instruction. 

But it is time that I should finish the history of 
college-life, for' I find that the interest I take 


in it has caused me to neglect more important 
matters. 

1 should have a great deal more to tell you about 
my examination for my degree; and it would be easy 
to point out the absuidities and anomalies of this 
system of examthations. It leaves to chance the 
selection of those questions by which each scholar 
is to be examined, so that if you are in luck, if you 
stumble by chance upon a passage in 'Virgil, or the 
Cyropoedia, and if m history you happen to be 
taken in the reign of Louis the Foimteenth, or in 
geography upon the straits in Europe, and in 
composition upon something equally easy, your ex¬ 
amination is a farce, and a boy in the fourth class 
might very easily get through it If, on the other 
hand, you get the choruses in Sophocles, or the 
principles of reasoning in Doctor Kant of Konigs- 
berg, you are safe to be plucked without loss of 
time. 

I had this terrible misfortune. All my class- 
fellows passed as easily as a letter through the post, 
but 1 had to return at the end of the holidays for 
six weeks more. 

Ah! if you had but seen my distress, and how 
I cried on my return home that night at eleven 
o’clock. I had walked all the way from Saarstadt 
to Richepierre. My father opened the door to me. 
He had risen in haste, on hearing me tap at the 
shutter, expecting to hear none but good nevVs, 

“ Well,” he cried, “ you have passed ?” 

I could only answer with broken exclamations. 

And so I was obliged to set to work again during 
the holidays. Monsieur Perrot, when he heard the 
fatal news, raised his hands to heaven. He de¬ 
clared I was his best pupil, and he could notomder- 
stand this unexpected catastrophe at all. 

On my supplemenSal examination I passed with 
the comment Valde bent, the only one »f all the 
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candidates who was honoured with such a distinc¬ 
tion. And yet surely I could never have acquired 
all this ability in six weeks after having been pro¬ 
nounced an incapable! What would you have? 
I had been unlucky. 

Luck or no luck, it is ^ the same for young men 
of means. For poor ladi, ill-luck means the failure 
of all their expectations. 

Never should the responsibility of such important 
issues be left to mere chance. An examination, to 
be satisfactory, ought to cover a very large extent 
of ground, and be, in fact, searching and decisive. 
The most serious and the best concerted measures 
ought to be taken. Written and competitive ex¬ 
aminations seem to me far preferable to the viva, 
voce, although they occupy more time. 

The further I go, the more I wish to say ; but, as 
the rules of rhetoric say, limits must be laic! down, 
and we must be on our guard against the iuflueiice 
of excitement. I therefore proceed to sum up. 

It was not to please myself that 1 have under¬ 
taken to relate to you the events of my college-life ; 
on the contrary, I have done so in much bitterness 
of spirit. But it is my opinion that, in the present 
melancholy state of tilings, it is the duty oi every 
good citizen to enlighten the representatives of the 
people with the fruits of his experience, and with such 
observation? as he has been able to gather together 
on so important a subject as Popular Education. 

The habits of mind and of body acquired during 
the years of childhood and youth cleave to the man 
through life. Into whatever mental attitude you 
throw a child of seven, he will hardly alter from it 
through life. Now the college course puts us all 
into an attitude which I cannot but condemn, inas¬ 
much as it aims in a disproportionate measure at 
the development of mere memory, at the expense 
of the powers of active thought and will. It tends 
to educate men into functionaries, and crushes in¬ 
dependence of thought and action ; it deprives the 
individual of the faculties required to initiate enter¬ 
prises, and subjugates his mind to the dominion 
of Rule. In a word, it makes men into machines, 
and does’this of set purpose. The whole system is 
devised with that object in view, and has no other 
end. Here is the method invented by the old 
royal colleges, formerly brought to perfection by 
the Jesuits, to gain the possession of our fair coun¬ 
try ; it is simple enough—it consists in losing a 
great deal of time over useless matters, and in 
leaving men in ignorance of whatever might be 
suspected of leading to their emancipation, by sup¬ 
plying them with information which would give 
them an assured means of livelihood. 

Under such a system, originality of character is 
put OHik»of countenance, and men are all shaped 
upon one mould. Every man having his little 
square marked out for him, and not having an idea 
how to live outside of it, stays in it, and submis¬ 


sively bows to any government which may present 
itself. In forty years 1 have beheld the falls of 
Charles the Tenth, Louis Philippe, the Republic of 
’ 48 , and Napoleon the Third, and the day following 
each of these .frightful catastrophes the machine 
still worked on just the same as ever. The ruins 
of Paris, the volleys of musketry, the deportations, 
the acts of violence and flagrant injustice in all 
directions made no perceptible difference. Every 
functionary sat quietly at his desk, making notes of 
the new measures, the new laws, and the new 
authorities, and taking special care not to express 
any sympathy for those who were removed by any 
cause whatever. 

All these revolutions which are allowed to take 
place for fear of losing situations, are the natural 
result of our system of education. 

But this famous system not only gi||h.btrtlt to 
the functionaries who accept every chanSipf govern¬ 
ment ; it also engenders in considerable abundance 
the very movers of revolutions themselves. The 
State cannot give employment to all the Bachelors 
th.it the university turns out every year. Not a 
few are left out in the cold. What can these un¬ 
fortunate individqals dh, with their Greek, their 
Latin, and their rhetoric and philosophy? Nothing 
whatever. They arc not wanted for clerks either 
in arts or in commerce. They are unclassed ; they 
are sore and irritated, and naturally find fault with 
everything. 

If, instead of cramming them with Greek and 
Latin, they had learnt something of modem lan¬ 
guages, of chemistry, mechanics, commercial geo¬ 
graphy, political economy, these very malcontents' 
would only be too happy to go off like the English 
and the Germans, to seek fortune in other lands, 
and would not stay at home in useless crowds to 
criticise, find fitult with, and upset everything. 

Many others, hearing of their success, would 
follow their example. The grand but terrible ques¬ 
tion of rich and poor, which seems to open ^ wider 
breach after each social convulsion, would lose its 
most dreaded agitators, and the example of emi¬ 
gration once fairly set, who knows if,- with time 
and fair treatment, the whole body politic and 
social might not rise to a state of calm peace and 
1 egularity ? 

Again, instead of drawing a hard and fast line 
between elementary and higher education, it seems 
to me that it would be wiser to give all the elasticity 
possible to the work of popular and clementqry 
instruction, in order to efface the sharp line which 
separates the people from the bourgeoisie^ and to 
destroy to its foundations that mistrust and defiance 
which now keeps them asunder. This would enable 
those to walk in concord who now never 'wflll work 
cordially together. 

Napoleon the Third, during the twenty years 
his reign, had but one invariable object in view 
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divide the people from the bourgeeU. All his 
measures bote the complexion of this fixed resolu¬ 
tion. .And let it be well known, for it is a fact to 
which men shttt their eyes; he only succeeded too 
well, Bonapartism has grown and fed upon the 
divisiontSmd separation of the two great classes of 
Frenc^ea. It may grow again with fresh life, 
unleMf.^the bourgeois will hasten to bridge over that 
gap 1^ educating the people, and by yielding to 
them ^eir just rights. 


Magazine, 

I am not saying this to please the Bonapartists. 
1 am only pointing out what is an undoubted fact, 
clear as dayhght. All the Jesuitry and all the re¬ 
fining in the world will have no effect in altering 
this fact ,The fusion so much talked of should 
be the fusion of the two great divisions in our 
nation. This alone will destroy Bonapartism, and 
regenerate an unhappy country. Let the bourgeois 
reflect on my words. ' 


LOBSTER SALAD. 

BY GREVILLE FENNELU 



* My salad days! when 1 was green in jud^ment-<~cold in \Aaoi..**-^Shalte5^an^ 


LTHOUGH the oyster is said to 
be the most incomprehensible 
of Crustacea, as— 

** I( wears a beard without a chtn» 

And gets out of bed to be tucked in»'* 

the lobster in its turn claims 
its .share of physical eccen¬ 
tricities, as may be gathered 
from the following description by a 
reverend lecturer:— 

“ A lobster is a standing romance of 
the sea. An animal whose clothing is a 
4 h^, which it casts away from time to time in order 
that it may put on a larger suit. An animal whose 
flesh is in its tail and legs, and whose hair is in 
the inside of its breast, whose stomach is in its 
head, and which is changed every year for a new 
•one, and which new one begins its life by devour¬ 


taken in the roystcring and Bacchanalian revelries 
among the citizens ol the Plains—how many con¬ 
vivial spirits were wont to gather in the evenings 
around its savoury fumes, preparing to whet the 
appetite for more varied and sensual indulgences, 
ere their gluttony and other sins consigned them to 
divine chastisement! Speculations crowd on our 
mind in all shapes and forms when we think of the 
lobster feasts before the Flood.” 

In old cookery-books the lobster holds a high 
place as a soother of irritability, which is somewhat 
contradictory, when we know that the eating of 
them by some will bring a sort of nettle-rash out 
over the face and body. 

Vet Belon tells us that Alexander the Great was 
so enamoured of this shell-fish, that his courtiers al¬ 
ways endeavoured to allay his periodical paroxysms 
of passion by furnishing him with' lobsters, either in 
the entire state or as a sauce to other viands ; and 


ing the old 1 An animal which carries its eggs 
within its body until they become fruitful, and then 
hides them- away outwardly under its tail An 
animal which can throw off its legs when they 
become troublesome, and can in a brief time re- 
j>lace them with others ; and, lastly, an animal 
with very sharp eyes placed in movable horns.” 

This picture is far from overdrawn. A wondrous 
creature is our lobster 1 

The tale of the lobster is lost in the mist of ages. 
“ Antediluvial monuments,” found in the East, 
are said to portray the rude forms of the lobster, 
which perhaps might be difficult to determine from 
that of the scorpion. There is, however, but little 
doubt that its remote antiquity is sufficient to place 
it with other notoriously ancient creatures of the 
ocean. 

Dr. Robert Blakey, adopting the antediluvian 
hypothesis of its then existence, says : “ Only think 
of Adam and his immediate descendants regaling 
themselves on boiled lobsters, or indulging in the 
stimulating properties of the various forms of 

uces 1 Who knows the part lobsters may have 


Cicero is said to have made one of his greatest 
triumphs of oratory after a repast of stewed lobsters. 

The Emperor Vitellius, at a dinner given to his 
brother, placed eight hundred lobsters before his 
guests. But we are not told the number of the in¬ 
vited. However, they may be easily enumerated if 
they all h?d appetites equal to that of the Roman 
Emperor Maximinus, who, it is affirmed, devoured 
twenty large lobsters at one sitting. 

Aristotle describes this fish, and pottery bearing 
its effigy has been brought to light in the excavations 
of the ruins of Herculaneum. 

In “ Thinges that Be Olde and Newe ” (i6n), we 
learn that Charlemagne and his private secretary, 
Eginhcrd, used to closet themselves every night to 
feast on this excellent dish, and that asev^ punish¬ 
ment was inflicted on those fishmongers who pre¬ 
sented stale lobsters for sale. 

The Papal Court for centuries patronised the 
lobster, little cliques of lobster supper eafers being 
common amongst the clergy; indeed a l5>pe ab¬ 
solutely gorged himself to death on fihis luxury. 

Bellinda (“ Opera,” Book VI.) recounts how “a 
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celebrated general, who commanded the troops of 
the Church before the attack of Regu», refused to 
go to battle unless his favourite dish of lobsters was 
served up to him.” 

Some excellent anecdotes are related of lobster 
eaters in “Old'Faces and New Masks,” including 
references to Lord Lyttleton, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Doctor Johnson, Garrick; Oliver Goldsmith, John 
Home Tooke, Parson, and others, which our space 
does not permit us to extract. 

Doctor Parr once informed a friend that he 
“ wrote some of his finest pieces after a supper on 
hot boiled lobsters and shrimp sauce.” This was 
butter to bacon with a vengeance! 

Old Elwes, the miser, was well known for his 
partiality to this delicacy, and it appears to have 
been the only fish that could get its claw success¬ 
fully into his pocket. 

It is said of this penurious man that at the 
famous sitting at whist held with the Duke of 
Northumberland of that period, and two other 
gamblers, which lasted for three days and three 
nights without the parties retiring to their bed¬ 
rooms, Elwes lived almost solely on chocolate and 
lobsters. After paying the balance of his losses 
—eight hundred pounds—he rang the bell ana 
ordered the waiter to bring him the tail of a good 
lobster, with which he set off to Harrow Common, 
where he resided. 

There are several legends and miracles in which 
the lobster plays an active part, and it has greatly 
figured in caricature, while a few poems have been 
written to its honour, particularly that by Punch of 
“ Lobster Salad,” to the air of “ Blue Bonnets over 
the Border.” 

Jeux-d'esprit are likewise sprinkled plentifully 
through our literature, but the one of the pert pun¬ 
ning Oxford waitress we have never met with in 
print 

The girl, getting impatient with a student who 
could not make up his mind what to have for supper, 
exclaimed, “ Say, lad, you’ll have a salad ! ” and was 
promptly and equally alliteratively answered, “Well 
then, Letty, let us have a lobster and a lettuce,” 

During the early period of its growth the lobster 
casts the whole of its shell frequently — in the 
second year every two months—but as its size in¬ 
creases a new dress is less often required, till at last, 
when arrived at the fulness of physical dignity, its 
armour grows as it were rusty, and becomes coated 
over with parasitic shells. 

Dr. Peard tells us that “ the lobster only increases 
in sizb during the short period of moulting, but this 
increase is so great that it is almost as difficult to 
believe the cast-off . clothes ever fitted the large 
fleshy mass lying languidly beside them, as that the 
gigantic <Genie ever came out of the jar, the lid of 
which had been in an evil hour removed by the 
Arabian fisherman,” 


The place in which the spawn is produced is near 
the tail, where a red coral-like substance may .always 
be found. 

Ijl^is mass, composed of atoms closely adherent, 
is in fact spawn too crude for exclusion. 

When the pea is sufficiently ripe, the fish has the 
power to place her eggs under the protection of her 
over-arching shell, where they advance gradually 
to maturity, one lobster producing from 20,000 to 
25,000 eggs each season. 

The spawn is thus carried by the mother till 
nearly fit to commence independent life, and when 
cast off it soon gives birth to the young lobster, 
which grows rapidly, but passes through many 
changes before it assumes the form and colour with 
which ordinary observers are most familiar. 

Enormous as is the increase from a single female 
lobster, their numbers are considerably dkninished 
by predatory fish, which devour them with great 
avidity and relish. But we are told that the mother 
protects her progeny to the utmost, and by no means 
ceases her care with the deposit of W spawn, 
but continues it in a very pleasing and interesting 
manner, longer than in most animals of a far 
higher grade of organisation. Many fishermen 
assert that they have frequently seen during the 
season the old lobsters with their young aiound 
them. “ .Some of these infants have been noticed 
at six inches long, the old lobster with her head* 
peeping out from under a rock, the young ones- 
playing around her. She appeared to rattle her 
claws on the approach of the fisherman, when her¬ 
self and young family took refuge under the rock ;■ 
the rattling was, no doubt, to give the alarm. 
This is told by old and experienced men, without 
the slightest concert or question of collusion.”' 

Who, after this, will not believe in thelovesof the 
lobsters as willingly as in an oyster crossed in its- 
affections ? 

“ The lobster’s home,” says Dr. Peard, "is in the- 
purest water, beneath which he walks through brown 
and tangled forests of palmy weeds, a warritw in- 
till panoply, ever ready to do battle with all' 
:omers.** • 

It is here in rocky ground, and in the fastneases- 
such localities afford to^ creature so frequently de¬ 
fenceless, he feeds chiefly on the aquatic vegetatiom 
which surrounds him, chopping up Aw salad with the 
large claw, little conscious how his example may be 
followed by man, at a feast at which he may be the 
principal invited guest 

Lobsters are generally taken in pots made of 
willow twigs, and Cornwall Simeon tells us in his 
' Stray Notes” how he utilised, while iii shooting 
quarters by some of the Western Islands, with 
great success a common drum-net, and' caught 
some very fine fellows. Lobsters and crabs differ 
in their tastes. Lobsters will be attracted by almost 
any description of offal, thq more putrescent t’ 
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better; the crab will refuse to enter if the bait is not 
sweet and fresh. 

Doctor Blakey says the lobster is considered an 
unclean eater, and is often called the scavenger of 
the seas. He is a fierce marauder, pouncing bn 
dead or living substances of all kinds. He appears 
to have a powerful sense of smell, although no dis¬ 
tinct orgahs Sot this office have been as yet detected. 
His carnivorous voracity leads to the animal’s de¬ 
struction. Baited traps made of strong twigs, like 
the common wire mouse-traps, are lowered into the 
water, and marked with a buoy, and these become 
the most efiectual means of capturing this epicurean 
crustacean. In some parts of the coast of York¬ 
shire, strong bag-nets are used. 

We have known lobsters occasionally taken in 
deep line fishing, but they generally fall off from 
their attachment to the bait if they are not most 
carefully lifted into the boat, being scarcely ever 
securely hooked. 

In J. G. Campbell’s “ Life in Normandy,” there 
is an ainusing description of the sniggling of 
lobsters by the Normandy peasant girls ; the cuttle 
or squid fish being thrust with a short twig into 
suspected crevices of the rocks, from whence lobsters 
tempted to follow the bait from the entrance arc 
received in a landing-net in wait for them. 

There is likewise a good description of a sort 
of pic-Bic of gourmands, from which we summarise 
the following:— 

The lobster being fixed upon the spit (we should 
hope it has been boiled first) is basted continually 
with a sauce, which is a secret. As the heat touches 
the animal the shell slightly opens, and through 
these cracks the rich sauce enters, and amalgamates 
with the flesh within the shell. As the process 
advances the flesh dilates, and these cracks become 
wider; to prevent which, or perhaps to prevent 
the plat {torn being too rich, a choporlure of cham¬ 
pagne is poured over it. The wine flows into the 
dripping-pan, where it is well mixed with the first 
sauce ; and the process of constantly basting is still 
kept up tin the animal is thoroughly done, when it 
is served as Wt as possible, the sauce being strained 
and'Sent with it; although this is hardly necessary, 
for the great beauty of the dish is that the sauce 
and the fish are so intimately amalgamated within 
the shell, that it requires no addition whatever, 
being juicy, savoury, and super-cxcellcnt. 

It is said that in London lobsters are sometimes 
boiled and reboiled every day for a week or longer, 
to keep them sweet externally; but notwithstand¬ 
ing this preeaution, their inner parts lose first their 
firmness and consistency, then become watery, and 
ultimately putrid. 

It is told that while an ambassador from India 
was staying at Osborne’s Adelphi Hotel, from the 
‘‘balcony of tirhich his daily habit was to watch the 
'{nple passing along the Strand, he was persis¬ 


tently requested every morning by an itinerant 
fishmonger to “ buy a lobster.” At length this per¬ 
severance induced the nabob to ask the landlord, 
through his interpreter, to reward the man by his 
patronage, and the purchase was duly placed be¬ 
fore him; but the flavour being so offensive, it had 
to be removed. The next morning, true to his 
habit, the man was again beneath the window 
requesting a like favour, when the enraged Indian 
poured upon his devoted head a volley of ana¬ 
themas, which being translated, the man replied 
that it was the gentleman’s own fault that the 
lobster was not fresh, for he had asked him every 
day for a week previously to buy it. The Indian 
is said to have been so pleased with so Oriental 
an excuse, that he regaled upon fresh lobsters every 
morning afterwards. 

Wc have mentioned that an immoderate use of 
lobsters is sometimes attended with eruptions on the 
face, or a species of nettle-rash over the body; but 
we are inclined to believe that these effects pro¬ 
ceed almost entirely from the meat of the lobster 
being in an unfresh state. 

The best course is always to purchase the lobster 
alive ; you thus insure its freshness. We say 
alive, for we do not mean only unbowed and in 
its blue-black armour, but when full of activity 
and vigour; for it may be that, although unboiled, 
it has met a natural death, the date of which 
is unknown, .either in the well-boats, or in the 
wooden trunks or baskets in which they have been 
confined eit masse. It is not unfrequently that we 
find a sudden influx of lobster-sellers in the streets 
of those towns near the lobster dcp6ts; this is 
always suspicious, for as a rule the entire stock is 
kept for the London market; an'd it is only when 
an incursion of fresh water, very destructive to 
lobster-life, gets amongst the stock and proves 
fatal to many, that this unexpected treat of the dead 
is offered so imploringly to the inhabitants. 

All writers and practical men agree that favour¬ 
able localities for the lobster may be r.ipidly found 
out, and that the demand is of late becoming 
greater than the supply, and that the time must 
arrive, if wc desire to renew our lobstei" resources, 
when practical water-farming will be applied to 
the cultivation of the lobster and other crusta¬ 
ceans. Dr. I’eard urges an immediate attention 
to this subject, and after giving instances of the 
rapidity with which lobster-beds may be deterio¬ 
rated, tells us: “ The only experimpnt in lobster¬ 
farming with which we are acquainted was made in 
1866 by Mr. Hart, at Hayling Island, Hampshire, 
who early in that year placed about two dozen 
lobsters in a small pond, supplied at spring-tides 
with water from the neighbouring estuary. I visited 
the nursery in the autumn, when I saw thobsands 
of infant lobsters. From causes with which we, 
perhaps, are not acquainted, the brood perished 
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during the winter. Mr. Hart was perfectly aware 
that the experiment could hardly have been tried 
under more unfavourable circumstances. The pond 
seetned to want all that we are accustomed to 
consider essential to lobster-life; yet the old fish 
spawned, the young ones grew, and all promised 
fair, till either the frost or the want of some indis¬ 
pensable conditions killed them. But who can say 
this attempt has been in vain? It proved that 
lobsters can be domesticated, and has left no 
doubt on our minds that under more favourable 
circumstances lobster-farming will prove a great 
success.” 

Many persons give a preference to the male or 
cock-lobster, as possessing flesh of a more firm and 
delicate flavour, and as presenting also a more 
pleasing appearance to the eye, but the majority of 
really accepted Sons vivants are in favour of the 
hen. 

The common way of testing the freshness of a 
boiled lobster is to try the spring of the tail, which 
is strong and elastic if the fish be fresh, but slack 
and loose if otherwise. 

The lobster season is presumed to come in with 
summer, picnics, and races. The cracking of 
lobster-claws is generally in full force from March 
until the end of August, but there are those who 
affirm this to be an error alike unjust towards man¬ 
kind in general, and the stomach and palate of the 
epicure in particular, inasmuch as it is after August 
that the adult lobster casts its coat, acquires an 
inordinate appetite, and rapidly attains flc.sh and 
condition, with a fulness of flavour which far sur¬ 
passes its gastronomic .attractions during any other 
period of the year. It is then, and then only, Ih.at 
a lobster offers the highest excellence and nutrition, 
and is deserving of all that has been said in its 
favour. 

But, on the other hand, there are those, equally 


entitled to be heard, who assert that there is no 
particular season for moulting, which, they say. 
varies with the temperature of the water it in¬ 
habits, and other influences. Therefore they urge 
thsft there are no just grounds for maintaining, like 
the Dutchman’s song in favour of drinking, that it 
is not always in season. 

We are, however, inclined to believe that vege¬ 
table, and not altogether animal influences, exert 
the greater effect upon the selection of the lobster 
season; for do we not often think first whether a 
lettuce can be secured, and then of the lobster?— 
the crisp and fresh salad, so grateful and cooling 
to the human interior, throwing the mind from 
the garden (that of Covent if you will) into the 
shop of the shell-fishmonger. Is it not the 
season, likewise, when the Alderney cow takes 
her salad?—crops the luxuriant meadow, and con¬ 
verts the herb of the field, by Nature’s wondrous 
alchemy, into rich and luxurious cream, thus 
blending in our imaginations-—if not in the bowl 
—the essential conditions of a concoction which 
no man was ever bold enough to refuse when left 
alone with it, and seldom when in company. 

But if a caution be necessary before partaking of 
this most delectable of all refections, it would be— 
after the manner of the house-painter—“ Bewsme of 
the oil.” 

True cream is certainly to be preferred, but it is 
not always to be obtained, and then oil is resorted 
to; but be sure that it is free from taint, or you 
will deprive your dish of all aroma, and your 
lettuce of all succulence. Rather do without than 
render the whole intolerable to any p.ilate but that 
of a Laplander. Tastes differ. 

Erery one to their opinions; 

Some ltke<; apples aud some likes igaions,*' 

is a vulgar but a very true axiom. 
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HY ship they say 
Is in the bay. 

And thou not of her number; 
Beneath some far 
And foreign star, 

Jbe/vc left our boy to slumber. 

No sweet friend keeps 
Thy grave and weeps 
By stealth where thou art lying; 

But o’er thy home 
The white sea-foam , 

For evermore is flying. 


The sea-tnoss spread ■ 

Is all thy bed. 

The sea-wced is thy willow; 

The salt wave all 
Thy shroud and pall, 

The coral stone thy pillow. 

Yet rest thee well, 

The deep-sea-shell 
Shall sigh with those that love theet 
And wild winds urge 
From ev’ry surge 
A solemn dirge above thee. 

Alexander Home. 
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SECOND-COUSIN SARAH. 

BY P. W. EOBINSON, 

AtrTKOIl OF “ANNE JUDGE, SPINSTER,” “LITTLE KATE KIRBY,” ETC. ETC 


CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 

TOTS’ NURSE. 

The winter set in sharply that year, like the sudden 
'frost to the hopes of Reuben Culwick and his 
second-cousin. It was a severe winter, that nipped 
things to the heart before the old year was seven 
days dead. A few weeks had gone by since the 
date of our last chapter, and all with whom we are 
interested, w in whom we have endeavoured to 
raise interest, had settled down to the posi¬ 
tion bmirof the discovery of Miss Holland’s good 
fortune 

Misi Holland had not been found, despite much 
pertinacious searching; the boxes remained un¬ 
claimed at Sedge Hill, and Sedge Hill was held in 
trust for her. ' Those interested in advertisements 
won^temd who Miss Holland was, and why her 
friends were begging her to return, and hear of 
som^hing to her, advantage; and private inquiry 
offices, taking up the matter on the strength of 
futuse emolhment, set all their complex machinery 
in motion, and ground not out one spot of informa¬ 
tion. 

Rnthen .accepted the position very cheerfully, 
althpi^ Lucy Jennings thought that he was too 
cheerful to be natural. He was anxious to see the 
provisions of his father’s will carried out in their 
entirety, and he showed no sense of disappoint- 
ment at ffie low estate to which they infallibly re¬ 
duced him. He had confidence in himself, and he 
was anxious to do justice to Mary Holland, despite 
the unjust, character of a will which struck him out 
of affiuwce. 

His .father’s last wishes were to be respected, 
though his father had never loved him, or understood 
hini,'W regarded one wish of his son’s. He was 
anxious to abide by the strict letter of the law, and 
knew no disappointment afterwards. His sphere 
of life wotild remain for ever a low one, but there 
would be more content in it than all the splendour 
of Sedge Hin, without his cousin, could have given 
him. These were the happiest days now, consider¬ 
ing all things; for he was a strong man, with his 
heart at rest 

He was rising in the world too. The work grew 
under his hand, debts became less, more money 
fell to his share from the great lottery-bag of 
letters, and if there were no big prizes, stiU hie drew 
no blanks. Amongst the busy unknown crowd of 
clevW “newspaper men,” he was already known, 
and three weeks ago the promoters of the Trumpet 
had burst out with big offices and more machinery, 


and higher terras for Reuben, who had been .with 
them in struggling days, and was now called upon 
to share a little in their prosperity. 

Reuben was content then; he had found his right 
level, and his hopes of being famous he had given 
up for good. He had not failed with his pen be¬ 
cause the world had not cared for his novel; he 
h^d found that his main strength lay in another 
direction, where fair profits would follow, and where 
the strongest and best work goes on steadily day 
by day, without a flourish on each occasion over 
the details. 

He was happy in his courtship too, for he found 
many opportunities to see his Sccohd-consin Sarah, 
and she was glad—ah ! very glad—^to see him. 
Sarah was in London—in apartments in York 
Road, Lambeth, with the woman who had striven 
hard not to have her for a companion or friend, 
and yet whom she had conquered by that sweet 
persistency which was an attribute of her cha* 
racter. Sarah Eastbell was very much alone in 
the world now, and when the signal of distress bad 
been raised, Lucy Jennings, with aU her hardness, 
was at her best, and ready to be of assistance. 
When the woman-preacher had done her work, 
she would begin her scoldings and repinings— 
never before—and then she scolded and repined 
with a vengeance. She did not like Sarah East- 
bell, she had honestly confessed once, and if Sarah 
had asked her for an opinion she would have given 
it almost in the same words, although she was 
willing to take care of her. She was as kind as in 
Hope Street days, perhaps, although there were 
strange sullen fits that were incomprehensible to 
every one She and Reuben did not exchahge 
sharp words as heretofore; but Lucy was cold 
and distant, and Reuben had grown strangely de¬ 
ferential He put himself out of the way to be 
complaisant to Lucy Jennings, but laicy was not 
softened by the effort 

“It’s because you are here that he plays the 
hypocrite,” said Lucy one day to Sarah.* 

“ It is because he has learned to understand your 
good heart,” Sarah replied. , ^ 

“He always hated me,” affirmed Lucy, “al¬ 
though he disguised it for a time—whilst his niother 
lived, and I took care of her, as I tal^c care of you. 
He thinks when he smiles a little, and drops his 
hateful jesting at religion, or at me, th^^he is 
showing his gratitude for all 1 have done.” , 

“ Now, Lucy- ” 

“ I don’t want to argue about it—1 am not likely 
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to be deceived,’’ said Lucy, and she hurried away 
to evade a discussion on the subject which always 
shook her variable temper the most. ' ' 

Reuben came courting in the evening once or 
twice a week at first, when the newspapers would 
allow him; and there were odd half-holidays 
when Reuben and Sarah would stroll in St. James’s 
Park, and talk of the happiness ahead. They bofh 
spoke of the patience to wait for each other—of a 
calm present and a happy future—and they laughed 
together, not before Lucy, at Lucy’s past fore¬ 


perfect peace—Reuben was clever at this, and was 
worth more money at it than his employers cared 
to inform him, though they did not begrudge him 
a few extra guineas. When there were stirring 
times in the provinces, Reuben was dispatched to 
report upon them—and he had flitted once to 
Paris, in the stormy days when “ a little revolution” 
was on the cards, and Sarah was dull and miser¬ 
able till he came back safe and sound again. 
When he was very busy—and he got very busy by 
degrees—when he was earning money with a fair 
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bodings of the misery in store for them. They ' 
laughed at the riches of Sedge Hill too, these happy ' 
philosophers Whom love had made strong, and the ; 
epochs of past ^vation, of past misunderstanding, j 
became the fairest reminiscences in the clearer 
light about their lives. They loved each other all 
the more, these tW, talking of the railway station | 
in the rain where Sarah Eastbell was first of 
service to her cousin; of the alms-houses of St. 
Oswald,' where he thought her a cross-tempered 
and untruthful girl; of the Saxe-Gotha Gardens, ^ 
and Pbtte!i*8 Court, and Hope Street, all shining in 
the sun now, with their hard angles softened down 
and tipped with gold. 

The spetial reporting was the one drawback to 


amount of rapidity, Sarah became less happy, be¬ 
cause she saw less of him—because a week would 
pass, and nothing but hasty lines on odd sbe^s of 
paper told her of his existence. Lucy Jennings was 
grave at these periods too, and regarded Sarah with 
a grim attention that she did not at first explain, 
although a time came for explanation before tlM 
spring buds were green. 

Tots was at Reuben’s house in Drury Lane, too. 
His love for this little waif was still as much pjpt 
of his life as his love for his second-cousin. Tots 
belonged to old days ; she had been his one’com¬ 
fort when he felt wholly desolate; she had been 
lost, and his heart had been terribly wrun® in 
I losing her; she was back, and as fond of him as 
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ever, alihongh there had come never again a 
memory of Hope Lodge. His landlord’s wife took 
care of her as Lucy J ennings had done, and it was 
pleasant to have Tots with him at breakfast time 
—his only leisure hour very often—or Tots sitting 
quietly with her doll in a comer of his room, whilst 
he worked on with his “ copy.” 

When the extraordinary rush of business set in at 
which we have hinted, there came a strange nurse 
for Tots—a faithful attendant, who took Tots for 
long walks, and was very careful of her, and drank 
no whiskey till he had brought her back in safety 
to Reuben’s apartments. It need hardly be said 
that this was the weak and maimed John Jennings, 
whom his sister had not forgiven, although Reuben 
Culwick had. 

Lucy Jennings, as well as Reuben, found a little 
money for John, and John at times, and in firework 
seasons, worked as journeyman to pyrotechnic 
artists greater than he—or who had certainly not 
blown themselves up so often—and did justice to 
his employers until whiskey came in his way after 
a week’s savings, and he fuddled himself out of his 
situation by slow and sure degrees. 

Still John was a capital nurse, and he had been 
always fond of Tots. He taught her to call him 
Uncle John again, and though tlie child was older 
and sharper than when Reuben found her first in 
Camberwell, there was quickly a return to the old 
affection under the old kindness and attention. 
Life with Captain Teterson and his brothers had 
not hurt her—it was part of a bad dream in the 
beginning of the new year,.thougli the dream-figures 
had scarcely vanished, and one presently crossed 
her path, and startled her. 

This was the man whom she had seen frequently 
.at her father’s house, who had lodged with them at 
the button factory, and of whom she had caught a 
glimpse even at Sedge HilL Tots and John Jen¬ 
nings were in the main thoroughfare of Ilolborn, 
both interested in the shops, when he touched 
Tots on the arm. ' 

“ Don’t you know me?” he asked in ahusky voice. 

Tots gave a little scream, and clung more closely 
to John Jennings. 

“ Oh 1 don’t let him take me away ! ” she cried 
at once. 

“ I don’t want to take you away, Ressie—I only 
want to ask you how you arc, after all these months,” 
said Thomas Eastbell, offering a very dirty hand to 
the child to shake. 

“ Come, you let her alone, will you ?” said John 
Jennings sharply. John did not admire the looks 
of the man who had forced himself upon the notice 
of Reuben’s adopted child; John held Tots in trust, 
and was watchful of his charge. The man before 
him was a forlorn specimen of humanity, ragged 
a.‘.d dirty, with an old great-coat hanging loosely 
on an attenuated frame, and a red worsted com¬ 


forter twisted round a neck which seemed less 
bull-like than usual, despite its wrappings. John 
did not know Thomas Eastbell at first sight, but 
he was a judge of disreputability—he had seen so 
much of it in Hope Street—^he had become so dis¬ 
reputable himself. 

” I have as much riglrt to the child as you have," 
said Tom in a surly tone, “or as your master has, 
for the matter of that. The child’s stole, and you 
know it.” 

“ I don’t know it.” 

“And its fatlicr will come to claim it precious 
quick too—see if he don’t—and you can tell Mr. 
Culwick loo, direckly you get home. Say Tom 
Eastbell told him so—or Vizzobini. You ought to 
know Vizzobini of the Saxe-Golha.” ■ 

John Jennings was surprised at last. He held 
the child more tightly by the hand, and said— 

“ You are Thom.is Eastbell then ?” 

“ Yes, and 1 don’t care who knows it. You'ean 
give me in charge if you like—say for coining last 
year—I shall do it myself in an hour or two, if you 
don’t —1 hate the workus, and it’s awful cold out¬ 
side the prison. Where’s Sally ? ” 

“ Your sister, do you mean ? ” 

“ Yes, of course I do,” answered Tom ; “ she ain’t 
at Sedge Hill.” 

“ Never mind where she is.” 

“ Oh ! I don’t mind. She won’t help me—I’m her 
only brother, and starving in the streets. But you 
can take my compliments to her, Mr. Jennings, 
and I’m to be hc.xrd of at the ‘ Magpie.’ ” 

“ Tint’s over the w.ay, isn’t it?” 

“ Yes—the next street,” he added with a jerk of 
the thumb in the direction whicli he desired to in¬ 
dicate. 

“ I shan’t tell her anything of the kind,” said 
John Jennings sturdily. 

“ You could let her know I’m starving—and I’m 
sorry—.and my wife’s run away from me. Blest if 
I’ve set eyes on the old ’ooman since that young 
cat ” (turning sharply on Tots) “ took a key from the 
door, and let the couple on ’em out” 

“ Think yourself lucky you arc not in pz;ison for 
that,” cried J ohn indignantly. 

“ I want to go to prison—^it’s comfortable—it’s 
wanu—and it will disgrace the fam’ly a little 
more. If nobody comes to me at the ‘ Magpie ’ to¬ 
night, with an odd sixpence, I shall disgrace the 
family. I shall give myself up.” 

“ It’s the best thing you can do. You’ll be out of 
the way.” 

“ I’ll put you out of the way, old man, if you give 
me any of your sauce,’’ snarled Thomas Eastbell, 
groping in his right-hand coat-pocket in a manner 
that suggested clasp-knives. 

John Jennings was not naturally a brlve man. 
He turned and fled, dragging Tots not unwillingly 
along with him. Thomas Eastbell stood on the 
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edge of tlie kerb, and watched their unceremonious 
retreat, his little sharp eyes glinting from under the 
broken brim of his hat. When they had turned 
the corner of the street, he followed them, seized 
with a sudden desire to track them home, to ascer¬ 
tain the dwelling-place of Reuben Culwick, or his 
sister Sarah. John Jennings and Tots both looked 
behind, saw him in their wake, and went on at a 
more rapid pace ; and Thomas Eastbcll, exulting in 
their fear of him, increased his rate of progression 
after them. 

It was a brief pursuit — a tall thin man, in a 
fur cap, sauntering .along on the opposite side of 
the way, with his hands in his pockets, and a thick 
yellow stick under his arm, stopped the chase, 
though he was unaw.are of it till his dying day. 
Tom saw him, recognised in him an active member 
of the detective force, Scotland Yard, and slunk 
away into a side-court at once. Tom was in great 
difficulties, .and had determined to try prison fare 
for a change, he said, but his nerves were not 
wholly strung to the sacrifice, .and the sudden sight 
of a policeman in private clothes turned him heart¬ 
sick. 

He would keep out of the w.ay a little while 
longer, if he could. The world w.as against him, 
.and even his old p.als w'ould h.ive nothing to do 
with him, but liberty w'as precious, after all 

CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 

THE “MAOrlE.' 

Reuben Cui-wtck was hard at Tnunpet work 
when John Jennings and Tots arrived home with 
the news of their meeting wdth Thomas Eastbcll. 
lie was working against time somewhat, but he 
set his pen aside to listen to John Jennings’ re¬ 
cital and Tots’ scared interpellations, paying par¬ 
ticular attention to Mr. Eastbcll’s information that 
the child would be fetched away presently by her 
father. 

“ And he said that Sarah might hear of him .at 
the ‘ Magpie ?’ ” 

“ Yes,”, answered John Jennings. 

“ Where’s the ‘ Magpie ? ’ ” 

” It’s a little public in Burkeds Street, where they 
sell very fair whiskey.* 

‘‘Ah, yes, poor John, I suppose you know ii,” 
said Reuben, shaking his head at him. “ Well, 
will you go there this evening for me and face that 
man again ? * 

“ If—if you wish it, I will,” answered John, taken 
aback by the request. 

Reuben had promised to see Sarah that evening. 
It was a leisure night, on which Reuben could 
leave work with .an easy conscience; and he had 
written that morning, announsing his intention of 
calling at York Road ; and now Thomas Eastbcll, 
her brother, had started up, and he felt that he had 


rqore than one question to ask him. He could not 
trust John Jennings at a whiskey-shop, and in Tots’ 
defence, perhaps in Sarah’s, it might be necessaiy 
to proceed with caution. He wished to see Captain 
Peterson too, and Tom E.astbell might be able, for 
a bribe, to tcM him where he was. He must act 
for himself, and with caution. He would not alarm 
Sarah by any mention of her brother’s name at 
present. She was easily excited, and for ever in 
fear of the scamp. 

“John,” he said suddenly, “you must take a 
letter to .Sarah at once.” 

“Very well, Mr. Reuben.” 

“ Don’t say anything of your meeting with her 
brother.” 

“ Trust me for that,” said John knowingly. 

“ She is not strong enough for any fresh trouble,” 

I said Reuben, as he drew a sheet of note-paper 
towards him, and wrote very reluctantly an excuse 
for not being able to see her as he had promised. 
He alleged no reason —he would explain when he 
saw her. he said—and he re-read the letter some¬ 
what critically after he had finished the writing of 
it. It was a brief epistle; he should see her to¬ 
morrow, he hoped, and that would be time enough 
' for explan,ation of his breach of promise. Sarah 
' trusted him implicitly, and would know that onl^ 

' business of importance could keep him from her. 
She did not expect a long letter from him, and 
a heap of reasons, .at that busy hour of the day. 
Let the letter go. 

In the evening, somewhat late, Reuben Culwick, 
not too f.ishion.ibly attired, w.is at the bar of the 
“ Magpie,” endeavouring to relisji the ale with 
which its proprietors had furnished him, and 
smoking a pipe by way of giving character to his 
present appearance. On a Saturday night the 
“ M.agpic ” was full of customers, chance and 
regular, and his presence called for no particular 
degree of attention. The “ Magpie” was arespcct- 
1 able house in its way ; that is, it did not put itself 
j out of the way to become a very b,ad one. Bad cha¬ 
racters, patent to bad neighbourhoods, c.ame in and 
out at all hours for their dfams, and were welcome 
enough so that they paid their money and drank 
\ their liquids without quarrelling over them. But the 
' landlord was respectable and had no back parlours 
wherein thieves might congregate and talk treason 
again ;t householders. When thieves required stimu- 
, lant in front of the bar, which they often did, they 
I could h.avc it as well as honest men, and their 
' money was as welcome to the “ Magpie’s ” rattling 
I till. ' 

! It W’as eight o’clock, or later, when Thomas 
’ Eastbell’s pock-marked countenance peered round 
1 one of the swing-doors. The “ M agpie ” ,was Tom^s 
' forlorn hope. He had sent a message to his sister, 
' and she might attend to it. Who knows ? He 
caught sight of Reuben Culwick, and his first 
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impulse was to back into the street Then he 
waWred; and whUst he was hesitating, along with 
a '•crowd of otange-women and costermongers, 
Reujxn came iirbm the public>hou$e and confronted 
him, 

“You need not run away, Tom Eastbell,” said 
Reulmni 

“ You’re not going to split on me ?” 

" No.” 

“ 1 haven't done you any harm,” he returned; 
“ I haven’t done nobody any harm—never. All 
that you have heard about me has been a pack of 
lies. I’ve been as honest as I could be, and this is 
what comes of it” 

“Indeed!” 

“ I’m hard up—Fm starving. Wish I may die, 
Mr. Culwick, but I haven’t tasted food to-day.” 

“ Where are your friends ?" 

‘‘ I haven’t got none.” 

“ That’s hard,” said Reuben ; “ but the Peter¬ 
sons ? ” 

“ They turned me out of their house. They said 
I was a blundering fooL One of ’em kicked me, 
last time I saw him.” 

“ The captain ? ” 

Tom Eastbell laughed sardonically. 

“ No, he can’t kick. He broke both his legs in 
the country, jumping from a window of the button 
factory to get out of the way of the police. He can 
only swear and cus me now.” 

“ But-” 

“ But talking’s dry work,” Tom hinted. 

Reuben Culwick took the hint. There was in¬ 
formation to be gained from this outcast, with 
whom crime had not agreed, and Thomas Eastbell 
was to be rendered communicative at a small 
outlay. They re-entered the “ Magpie,” where 
Reuben, at his request, gave him cold gin and 
Abernethy biscuits, the former of which was 
tilted speedily down his throat, and the latter 
voraciously devoured. He was a thorough black¬ 
guard, but Reuben felt a strange kind of pity for 
his low condition, villain as he was. Was he not 
going to be a relation by marriage, too? Reuben 
thought, as he watched him tearing wolf-like at his 
biscuits. 

“ Have you brought me any money from Sarah ?” 
Thomas Eastbell asked, suddenly and eagerly. 

“ Not a penny.” 

“ Now, that’s too bad-” 

Reuben did not allow him to finish the sentence. 

“ Your sister Sarah is very poor. Another will of 
my father’s has been found,” Reuben condescended 
to explain, “ and she has no money to spare for you, 
even if she had the incUnation.” 

“ Good Idr 1 Then you-” 

“ 1 have brought you a little money, though I 
am poor too. Your sister has done with you for 
ever.” 
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“ So she said, sir. It was an unfeeling speech, 
he added with a faltering voice, “and I’ve never 
got over it. But poor, you say ? ” 

“Very poor.” 

“ I don’t believe a word of it,” he muttered. 

“ 1 haven’t come here to explain,” said Reuben, 
“ only to give you a couple of sovereigns—more 
than I can afford—for information.” 

“ Oh, that’s it," said Tom artfully ; “well, sove¬ 
reigns are sovereigns just now. Hand them over, 
governor.” 

“ First—is this Edward Peterson the father of 
the little girl you met this morning ? ” 

“ He says he is. He gave me money to take 
care of her altogether. But it wasn’t enough, so I 
lost her,” said Tom coolly—“ or rather,” he added, 
interpreting Reuben’s look of disgust correctly, 
“ my old woman lost her. It was her fault. She 
never had a mite of feeling in her for anybody save 
herself.” 

“ And I found the child when she was lost” 

“ And then Peterson turned up, and stormed and 
raved at me, till 1 told him where the child was, 
and he stole it from you back again. He was fond 
of that child when he was in a good temper, which 
wasn’t often, though.” 

“ Mis v/ife—is she dead ? ” 

‘‘ Long ago, he tells me.” 

“ Where is Edward Peterson now ? ” 

“In Worcester—Mitcheson’s Place, near the 
river—and you can put the bobbies on to him, if 
they’re not taking care of him already. He' has 
treated me bad enough.” 

“ How’s that ? ” 

“He says it’s all my fault that—are you going to 
stand any more gin ? ” 

‘ Here is your money. Do what you like with 
it.” 

“Thankee. Are you going to split on Ned 
Peterson ? Ha! ha ! He can’t run away.” 

“ Who is with him ?,” 

“ An old sweetheart, who will marry him when 
his legs get better. She has alwdys been dead nuts 
on him, Ned tells me.” 

“ Is it Mary Holland ? ’’ 

“That’s her name. The woman who was at 
Sedge Hill. You know her well enough." 

“ And she is with Edward Peterson at Wor¬ 
cester ? ” 

“Yes." 

Reuben Culwick waited for no farther news ; he 
had learned more than he had anticipated; he 
thought he saw all very clearly to the end now, and 
where his duty lay. He darted from the friendly 
shelter of the “ Magpie,” and hurried into Holbom, 
and from Holborn through sundry back Jurnings 
into Drury Lane, where he met John Jennings, who 
passed a great deal of his time walking up and 
down the street in which Reuben Culwick resided. 
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“John,” said he, seizing,him by the ann, “are 
you sober?” 

“ Quite sober,” answered John- ' ■ 

“ Not quite. You have had a glass, you dolt! ” 

“ Only one. It's such a dreadfully cold night.” 

“ Don’t take any more. Think what a fool it 
makes of you, John, and what Lucy will say.” 

“ Lucy !” said John aghast. “ I’m not going to 
see her again to-night, am I ?” 

“You must go to your sister’s house once 
more.” 

“ Oh, gracious ! ’’ 

“You must see Sarah-” 

“ Bless her, yes. If I had married her, Mr. 
Reuben, what a different man I should have been! 
What a—” 

“You have had more than one glass. You’re 
maudlin.” 

“ Only one since tea, upon my honour.” 
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“ Where did yoi have tea? ” 

“ Siince tea-time, speaking more correctly. But I 
am sober, Mr. Reuben, I really am.” 

“ Find Sarah EastbelL Tell her I have dis¬ 
covered that Miss Holland is in Worcester, that I 
have left London in semch of her, and to end all 
suspense at once—her suspense as well as mine." 

“ Yes.” 

“ I hope to be back on Monday.” 

“ Is that all ?” 

“ Yes. Now be off at once.” 

Reuben hurried to his lodgings, begged his land¬ 
lady to be careful of Tots till his return, looked in 
at Tots sleeping calmly in her little crib, stooped 
over her and kissed her without awakening her, and 
then hurried away to the railway station, in the 
hope of catching a night mail that should carry him 
on a portion of his journey towards Worcester., 

END OF CHAl'TEtt THU UtXTM. 



STRANGE BUT TRUE. 

BV WILLIAM GILBERI. 


M O N G the terrible phenomena 
connected with the vice of 
intemperance, the one most 
to be dreaded is that least 
spoken of by temperance 
advocates; I allude to the 
delusion the unhappy victim 
of this vice is very frequently 
under—that he is haunted by 
a phantom, whose mission it 
is to prevent his return to the paths 
of sobriety. And this omission on the 
part of the temperance advocates is 
the more remarkable as the delusion is very com¬ 
mon among habitual drunkards. In fact, there is 
scarcely a physician of a lunatic asylum in England 
who has not had one or more cases of the kind 
under his notice. 

This delusion has also a feature of interest about 
it distinct from its psychological phenomena. It 
frequently so much resembles the mcdiieval talcs 
of individuals who had sold themselves to the 
fiend, and afterwards repenting of their bargain, 
had endeavoured ineffectually to break it, that one 
is almost tempted to believe that dipsomania, 
imagined by our forefathers to be demoniacal pos¬ 
session, was a very common mistake in the Middle 
Ages. 

Admitting this to be the case, it would be a 
singular study to trace out how many poor wretches 
have suffered at the stake for imaginary crimes 
connectM with sorcery, which, after all, were merely 
the effects of habitual drunkenness bringing on this 
peculiar phase of insanity. 


The particular phenomenon I allude to as common 
j in the Middlq Ages, as well as in the present day 
is that the victim of drunkenness imagines that a 
phantom appears to him whenever he attempts to 
recede from his bargain with the evil one, or, ac¬ 
cording to our modern ideas, to return to the paths 
of sobriety, and pertinaciously following him, drives 
the unhappy wretch to continue his habit till it 
forces him into the grave. So close did the affinity 
between the mediaival tales and the present drun¬ 
kard’s phantom appear to me, that I determined to 
make a collection of the latter cases, in order, at 
some convenient season, to bring them under the 
notice of the public, so as to add one more effort— 
and, perhaps, as fruitless as the many that have 
already been made—to stem the increasing misery 
occasioned by the vice of drunkenness. Circum¬ 
stances, however, occurred which obliged me to 
delay the publication of the whole collection. One 
among the number, which may be taken as a sample 
of the rest, 1 now bring under the notice of the 
reader. 

Some thirty years since, there resided at X - ., 

a flourishing city in the north of Italy, an English 
gentleman, whom I will designate by the name of 
Smith, admitting that, for obvious reasons, it is an 
assumed one. At the time of my making his ac¬ 
quaintance he was between twenty-five and thirty 
years of age, of middle height, and, although not 
decidedly handsome, had a very intelligent cast 
of countenance. He was well educated, had'natu¬ 
rally courteous manners, and was generous and 
charitable. 

With all Smith’s good qualities he had one be- 
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setting fault, which went far to neutralise his many 
virtues; or, to tell the strict truth, he was a con¬ 
firmed drunkard. He had acquired the habit in 
Englandi and in Italy,’ where he was under little 
subjection to his family, it increased in intensity. 

One of the results of this failing was, that it shut 
him out from the better class of Italian society, by 
whom intemperance is justly considered as a filthy 
and degradingwice 5 while many of the worst portion 
of the Italian young men in the city collected round 
him, tempted by his great liberality and unbounded 
hospitality to ignore his faults, or rather, they en¬ 
couraged him in them, they profiting to a jpeat 
extent by his failing. It is only justice to Smith, 
however, to state th.al his senses were not entirely 
deadened to the degrading course of life he was 
leading. Naturally gentlemanly and high-spirited, 
he felt keenly the tacit refusal of the better class of 
Italians to associate with him. So keenly, indeed, 
did he feel this aversion, th.at he made several 
attempts to break himself of his habit, and at last 
so far succeeded that he would frequently keep 
sober for a fortnight or three weeks together. And 
then again would come over him the irresistible 
temptation to return to his old habit, and in it he 
would indulge for nearly the same space of time 
he had remained sober. * 

He possessed another noteworthy feature fre¬ 
quently to be detected in these occasional drunkards, 
tliat when sober a more amiable or gentlemanly 
man it would have been difficult to meet with, or a 


will contribute greatly to your happiness ; but it is 
no use having come to the conclusion if you do not 
resolutely abide by it. You must remember how 
often you have already come to the same decision 
on the subject, and never had the constancy to 
keep it.” 

“My dear fellow,”he said, “the present case is 
quite different I have now a stimulus which 
1 never had before. To make a long story short, 
I have fallen desperately in love, and am going to 
be married. I am sure you will admit that, what¬ 
ever my failings may have been during my bachelor¬ 
hood, things will be very different with me as a 
married man.” 

“ I congralukate you on your determination, and 
sincerely hope you will keep it,” I said. ‘ “ And now 
tell me who is the young lady ?” 

.Smith told me she was of a highly respectable 
family, the daughter of a widow, and that she was 
a very pretty and amiable girl, very intelligent, 
and would no doubt make him an excellent wife. 
They had applied for a dispensation from the Pope 
for a Catholic to marry a Protestant, and hoped it 
would soon arrive, and imniedi.atcly afterwards they 
were to be united. In fact, he hoped in the course 
of a fortnight all would be over, and that he would 
I be a married man. 

I The next day .Smith introduced me to his future 
bride, who was about as fine a specimen of Italian 
, beauty of the Leonardo da Vinci school as I ever 
I saw. I must say that .as I gazed on the poor girl 1 


greater ruffian and blackguard when in a drunken j 
fit. His Violence would then, however, be re.straincd 
by his parasitical friends, so that he was seldom 
allowed to make himself publicly obnoxious, or 
at any rate not to a greater extent than to call 
down on him the courteous remonstrances of the 
police. 

Although the city of X-was my head-quarters 

in Italy, I was frequently obliged to leave it on 
matters of business for three weeks to a month at a 
time. On my return after one of these absences, 
Smith paid me a visit. . He appeared in much j 
better health than usual, and in good spirits. 
Moreover, there was a remarkable ch.mge in his 
dress, which, although it could hardly have been 
called slovenly, had generally in it an affected air 
of carelessness, as if he were totally indifferent to 
what others thought of his appearance. He was 
now, on the contrary, remarkably well dressed, in 
excellent taste, and his clotlies, it was easy to 
perceive, had been made by an expert tailor. After 
conversing together on indifferent subjects for some 
little time, he said to me— 

“ I have at last determined to break myself of 
my unfortunate habit, and have no doubt I shall 
succeed.” 

“ I am glad to hear you have come to that con¬ 
clusion,” I replied. “ You may depend upon it, it 


did not look on her future prospects without some 
misgivings. The marriage had been concocted no 
doubt by her friends from the worldly advantages 
a union with so wealthy a man would bring with it, 
rather than out of any consideration for the poor 
girl’s happiness. Should Smith, after his marriage, 
again return to his drunken habits, what a life would 
she lead—if, in fact, she could live under the treat¬ 
ment she might possibly then receive. ’ The affair 
was, however, concluded, .and all interference on my 
part would have been useless, so I remained silent 
on the subject. 

The dispensation at last arrived; a brilliant mar¬ 
riage took place in one of the principal churches of 
the city ; and, the ceremony over. Smith started on a 
wedding trip for Venice. About a week afterwards 

I left X-for Rome, where I remained without 

receiving any, intelligence of the bride and bride¬ 
groom for more than three months. I then returned 

to X-, and made inquiries of a mutual friend 

respecting Smith, how he had conducted himself 
during my absence. 

“ Oh ! it’s all over with him,” he replied. “ He 
behaved very well for the first five weeks, when his 
old habit broke out again, and he committed more 
than one terrible assault on his wife. Her family 
were at last obliged to interfere, and they were 
separated. She has returned to her mother, and 
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they are how living in Turin; and Smith has been called on Smith. He certainly looked in better 
informed by the police that if in any manner "he health and more cheerful than when I left. He told 
attempts to interfere with her, or annoy her, he'will me he had scrupulously kept his word, and that it 
be arrested.” was more than six weeks since he had tasted either 

I now called on Smith in his new abode, and wine or spirits, and he now called on me to fullil 
found him at home. His appearance was very my promise. 

different from what it had been at the time I left I unhesitatingly agreed to do so, but on inquiry 

him. He was, then in good health and spirits; found his wife would return to X-in about a 

but now, on the contrary, he appeared low-spirited fortnight’s time, and thinking I could better intcr- 
and miserable. Pretending I liad heard nothing, cede with her by a personal interview than by 
1 inquired after his wife. For some moments he letter, to which she might reply under control of 
made no reply, and then, the tears starting to his her friends, I proposed to wait till she arrived, and 
eyes, he said to me— ’ this 1 did the more readily as it would give Smith 

“My dear fellow, it’s of no use my concealing another ten d.ays or so to practise his sobriety. To 
matters from you. My wife has left me.” this proposition he agreed, and we said no more 

I assumed a loqk of great surprise, but made no on the subject, 
remark. “ And now I want to speak to you,” he said, “ on 

“ It's all my own fault,” he continued; “ I cannot another matter. You are acquainted with the head 
blame her for it, dear girl. I must, however, get of the police, and I wish you would call on him 
you to play the part of peace-maker between us. and implore him to take away a spy he has placed 
I know she has a great respect for you, .and if any over me. The fellow almost drives me mad. 
one caa do it you can.” Wherever I go I see him with his eye fixed on me, 

“Candidly, Smith,” I said, “I don’t like inter- watching my every movement. !■ suppose they are 
fering, and that for both your sakes. In one of your afraid 1 should quit X——, and crossing the fron- 
drunken fits you might either kill her or inflict on her [ tiers, visit my wife in Turin, where I should be 
some serious injury. You must be perfectly well from under their control. You may assure them 
aware you are not master of your actions on those I have no intention of doing anything of the sort, 
occasions; and strong as your determination at .and it would be an act of kindness to relieve me 
the present time to remain sober may be, it is no from this intolerable surveillance.” 
guarantee that you will keep so; and I would rather 1 promised Smith I would do as he wished, and 
not interfere in the matter.” calling on Count Vcllctri, the head of the police, 

“Do not give me a positive refus.al,” he said, “ but ■ told him my mission, 
try what you can do. If peace is not made lictween j “ Your friend,” said he in reply, “ is under some 
us it will break my heart, or, what is still more great mist.ake. No police officer has been set to 
probable, induce me to commit self-destruction, for follow him, nor do I wish in any way to annoy 
I cannot live without her.” | him. All I require is that he i.h.all not insult or 

“ But consider the consequences,” 1 said. ; injure his wife, and th.it almost, as much for his 

“ There is no fear this time,” he replied. “ I own sake as hers.” 
give you my word of honoar that for the last fort- 1 gave this reply to .Smith, who said it was un¬ 
night I have not touched one drop of wine or true, and that the spy was perpetually following him. 
spirits.” I A few days afterwards he spent the evening with 

“ But you have often kept sober for as long as me, and I accomp.inied him home to a large 
tliat before, and had not the courage to continue | rambling sort of half palace, half dwelling-house, 
it,” I remarked. in the outskirts of the town, in which he occupied 

“ It is different with me in the present instance,” apartments on the ground floor ; General R-, 

he said. “ Nothing shall ever induce me to take to conim.indant of the troops_ in the district, having 
the habit again.” apartments on the first floor ; and with the cxcep- 

Poor Smith pleaded so earnestly with me to be \ tion of the sergeant's guard alvv,iys on duty, whose 
peace-maker between him and his wife, that at last I quarters were in the rear of the house, there were 
I made a conditional promise. I told him I was i no other inhabitants. On our way home Smith 

about to leave X-for Switzerland, and should ! conversed volubly, sometimes on matters connected 

be absent about a month, and that if on my return ■ with his wife, at others on the infamous behaviour 
I found he had kept his promise-—and 1 would i of the police in setting a spy to watch him. Pre- 
accept his word as 'proof without further inquiry sently.on entering a broad straight street, brilliantly 
—I would try to make peace between him and his lighted by an Italian full moon, Smith suddenly 
Vife. He willingly accepted tlicse conditions, and | stopped, and cl,;sping me by the arm whispered— 
the following day I started on my journey to ' There the fellow is ! Now let’s catch him !” 
Switzerland. “ I see no one,” I said. “ You roust make a 

On roy return to X-at the time specified, I mistake.” 
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“He darted into this passage,” he said; “ come 
here, and we shall find him.” 

We now went into a narrow passage through a 
doorway, and closed at the end so that no one 
could have escaped, but be was not there. 

The idea then first crossed my mind that Smith 
was lal^uring under a delusion. I asked him what 
sort of a man the spy was, and he replied that he 
was taS and thin, with a pale face, and cold glassy 
eyes; that he was dressed in black, had three 
black studs in his shirt, and always carried a black 
glove in his right hand. This immediately tended 
to convince me that Smith was labouring under a 
delusion, and I questioned him further on the sub¬ 
ject, endeavouring to prove to him that he was in 
error. He remained firm, however, to his conclu¬ 
sion, and finding it was useless to argue the matter 
with him, I gave it up for the moment, determining 
to watch him narrowly, and find out whether or no 
a spy followed him in the manner he described. 

During the next week I called daily to see Smith, 
and received from him a most minute account of 
the persecution he endured from the spy he im¬ 
agined to be following him. He told me that 
instead of diminishing it positively increased, and 
that even in the night he could frequently see the 
fellow’s eyes peering through the interstices of the 
wooden window-blinds. 

Here was a further proof to me that the whole 
was a delusion, but before determining what course 
to take to prove it to be one, I resolved to make 
one more effort to ascertain whether there was the 
shadow of truth in his statement. 

Knowing one of the aides-de-camp of General 
R-, I asked him as a favour to allow the sen¬ 

tinels to watch during the whole of one night the 
windows of Smith’s range of apartments, which 
he promised should be done. The next morning 
he informed me that no person such as described 
had made his appearance; in fact, not an indi¬ 
vidual had attempted to come near the house. I 
then questioned Smith, who told me that several 
times during the night he had risen from his bed and 
seen the spy lurking about outside the house ; and 
that he had watched him the day before so pertina¬ 
ciously, It had almost driven him out of his senses. 

It wanted but three days to the time for Mrs. 

Smith's return to X-, when the servants in the 

house were in the night aroused by violent cries 
from their master. On going to his assistance they 
found he had quitted his bed-room and entered 
another, where, armed with a sword, he was stab¬ 
bing the bed-clothes through and through. On 
inquiring the cause he replied— 

“ The fellow is here, and I have caught him at 
last. He 'shall not escape me this time,” and he 
again commenced stabbing through the bed-clothes 
till he was so exhausted that he fainted. 

The servants, now terribly alarmed, sent.for a 
/ 
f 


doctor in the neighbourhood, who finding Smith 
in a fainting fit, attempted to revive him by 
pouring some brandy down his throat, and in a 
little time he succeeded in restoring animation. 
Smith, on recovering his senses, glared a terri¬ 
fied manner round the room, and then exclaimed, 
“ Thank Heaven the wretch has gone at last 1 ” He 
was then conveyed to his own bed, where he slept 
soundly till the following day. 

I was now fairly puzzled what steps to take. To 
have informed his wife’s family of the mania Smith 
was labouring under, would be to preclude all 
possibility of a reconciliation; and yet to keep 
it a secret would scarcely have been justifiable on 
my part. As Mrs. Smith was expected to arrive on 
the following day, I resolved at last to call on her 
husband and argue the matter coolly with him. I 
found him in good spirits. He told me he had 
now discovered I was correct in my conclusion that 
he was labouring under a delusion, and that the 
spy was merely a phantom of his own creation. 

“ The doctor,” he continued, “ advised me, when¬ 
ever it appeared to me, just to take a little drop of 
brandy, and no doubt it would vanish. I have 
twice tried the experiment, and in both instances 
it succeeded. The merest taste of brandy I find is 
sufficient, so you need not be afraid of my falling 
into my old habit again.” 

Of this, however, I was by no means persuaded, 
and I determined not to call on Smith’s wife for 
some days after her arrival, so as to ascertain 
clearly that there was no danger of her husband’s 
returning to his old habits. 

It was well I did so, for unfortunately it turned 
out that, although for the first few days the small 
drop of brandy was sufficient to dispel the delusion, 
by degrees it required more, and so on till it termi¬ 
nated in a violent fit of intoxication. When the fit 
was over. Smith again begged of me to effect a 
reconciliation with his wife, assuring me he would 
not return to the habit again. 1 told him I should 
t.ake a week before deciding anything in the matter, 
and durirg that time he made the most strenuous 
efforts to abstain from drinking; but so pertina¬ 
ciously did the delusion pursue him that, in spite 
of all his good resolutions, he was obliged to have 
recourse again to his little drop of brandy. This 
was effectual for a short time, but after a little ilse 
it required a greater quantity to take effect, and it 
again culminated in a drunken fit. 

In this manner affairs continued, the poor wretch 
struggling continually in a most determined manner 
to abstain from vice, and on each occasion the de¬ 
lusion appearing to him, and standing motionless 
before him, gazed on him with its cold inexpressive 
j eye, till at last this poor victim of drunkenness 
utterly succumbed, and a few months after' his 

wife’s return to X-he occupied a grave in the 

I city cemetery. 
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AUNT SUE’S PANIC. 



SUK APPEARED TO WHISPER SOMETHING IN HIS EAR.’* 


S ID you ever see a dwelling-house the outside 
of which evokes such notes of admiration as 
“ How charming How sweetly pretty ! ” 
—“How picturesque!” from every passer-by,-that 
is not in its interior arrangements the very reverse 
of charming? I have lived in a cottage smothered 

Vou VIII,— New Sekies. ' 


in roses, swathed in jessamine, and with honey¬ 
suckle tapping at every window-pane on the upper 
floor, with a gabled porch that the Wistaria has 
made a bower of blossom, such as has caused 
many a travelling artist to pause upon his way, 
and transfer it to the canvas ; but while I have 
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resided in that earthly paradise, 1 have never 
known what contfort is. Nay, I have been a guest 
in lordly mansions, “ royal—rich and wide,” to 
■which sight-seers come upon appointed days, 
and are shown through the “slate apartments” 
by a stately housekeeper, who exhibits to their 
wide-eyed curiosity the room where His Sacred 
Majesty the First Charles pillowed his head while 
it was yet upon his shoulders ; and the apartment 
where Queen Bess iniglit have been sccti by early 
zephyrs without her ruff—mansions where eighty 
beds are made up on occasion, and every visitor 
sticks his card outside his door, so that, in case 
of fire, as I suppose, it may be known exactly who 
is to be succoured first, according to his rank and 
station — where the list of guests is printed in 
the hall, and in every room hangs up a “notice” 
of the unalterable hours for meals and prayers. 
Pictures of “interiors” of such dwellings are to 
be seen in every great collection, labelled, “ The 
Corridor at Coucy Castle,” “ The Great Stair¬ 
case,” “The Private Chapel” (with its Grinling 
Gibbons’ carvings), and perhajis even “ The 
Haunted Chamber.” 'I'he picturesipiencss of these 
spots is as patent as is their grandeur, but their ex¬ 
cessive inconvenience is even more undeniable 
than either. The latticed windows do not open 
wide enough ; the oaken doors do not thoroughly 
close; the tapestried w.'dls are mouldy and insect- 
riddled ; and the whole atmosphere is stuffy and 
stifling. To be lord of such a residem e is to be 
king of a county, and gives one a thousand privi¬ 
leges ; but the homo comforts of his lordship’s 
steward at Victoria Villa, Newtown (an erection 
about as picturesque as the parish workhouse), are 
infinitely greater. He has at least fiesh air and 
abundance of light, which at Coucy Castle are un¬ 
attainable. 

What is true of dwelling-houses is true, though 
in a less degree, of whole localities : the (iic- 
turesqueness of them is always in inverse pio- 
portion to the convenience. It seems, indeed, 
well-nigh impossible to attain both advantag'cs. 
The most beautiful spot in England is, for example, 
Clovelly, in North Dev'on, made famil.ir to every 
reader by Kingsley’s “Westward Ho." d'he view 
afforded from the village is not extensive, but it 
includes almost every element of natural beauty. 
On the west, the sea, down to which its single 
street descends so steeply th.it no wheeled convey¬ 
ance, nor even horses’ hoofs, may traverse it ; and 
a small but strongly built h.arbour, where the fish¬ 
ing-boats toss and tumble, or lic'stranded on their 
sides, according as the tide is in or out. On the 
north and c.ast, “ wood overhanging wood, like 
cloud on cloud,” and crowding to the cliff-tops, 
against whose bases the Atlantic wave for ev'cr 
beats and foams. Nothing but these objects— 
which for beauty, indeed, are all-sufficient—are to 


I be seen by those who sojourn in Clovelly—these 
and a little strip of sky. The houses are too near 
their opposite neighbours to admit of more exten¬ 
sive vision. A noble park, however, stretches to 
southward ; and beyond it, headland after head¬ 
land, till the last of England’s soil yields to the- 
sea, and the kifowlcdge of their proximity seems 
to fill up the measure of delight to those who gaze 
and gloat upon the present treasures. It is fair 
here, surpassing fair, but would be fair there also. 
There is no apprehension of overstepping the 
barrier of home beauties, and coming upon any¬ 
thing barren. 

The houses in this little town are themselves 
most picturesque and pleasant—to the eye at least ; 
and each of them, if not from porch or window, 
still from some crack or cr.inny famili.ar to its 
inmates, comm.imls the field in which pll tenants 
of the place aie l.ibourcrs—the ocean. Whatcvei 
little coign and vantage-ground of space there is 
beyond what is occuiiicd by their dwellings and 
the narrow .street, is filled with flowers ; but in 
the centre of the village, at the beginning of the 
winding steps that le.id down to the harbour, 
there is a vac.inl spot, in which is placed a long, 
low se.at, where all that have toiled up the steps 
may slop and rest ; and where in the calm eves, 
when tod is done, men come and sit, while the- 
moon inounls the sky, and pours ber splendour 
over wood and wave. The village dwellings are 
of the humblest kind ; and even the little iim 
which lords it over them, .i.s being twice the size 
of .iny of its neighbour;., is .such as the fashion.able 
or even coiniucrci.d trav’eller may deem but a 
sorry resling-jilacc ; to others, however, of a more 
imaginative type, it will afford a richer accommo¬ 
dation than many a so-called “ hotel.” Its little 
rooms .are furnirdied with raie china and curious 
orn.iments, “ incked up ” fry the Clovelly men (who 
•ire all sailois) in many a distant land ; and il.s 
f.ire, if pkiin, is of the best : the thickest cream, 
the freshest e:;gs, fish straight from the net, and 
such a store of j.ims, home-made, as makes the 
mouth water with the remcmbiance of them. 

y\nd yet in this earthly p.ii adise the trail of the 
serjient is over all, in a certain “ancient and fish- 
like smell ’’ which pcrv.ides the whole lovely scene, 
atul distracts one’s tlioiiglus from its marv'ellous 
bc.iuty. The ocean bi cere itself, as it comes up 
the woody cleft, is often t.iintcd by it. and by the 
time it reaches one, speaks of the finny denizens of 
the pathless deep rather than of its cavernous 
cells. When there is no breeze, and the noonday 
sun beats down on the quaint village—which, not¬ 
withstanding its ii.arrowness .and the shades of the 
environing woods, it docs with pitiless force—the 
case is greatly worse. The unhappy visitor likens 
himself to one in a hot-bed, and a hot-bed of no 
very savoury materials. 
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“ Good Heavens ! ” said I to my nephew Frank 
Hotham, the artist, as we sat together at the win¬ 
dow of the little inn, during such a noonday as I 
have dcfacribed, glutting the eye with a noble feast, 
but much at the expense of our olfactory organs— 
“ Good Heavens! suppose any epidemic was to 
break out in this Eden here, not a soul would es¬ 
cape it! ” 

It was said without reflection, for Frank had his 
young wife and only child with him ; whereas 1, an 
old,maid with no “ tics,” had but my own safety to 
look to ; and dircclly 1 had uttered the remaik, I 
regretted it. 

“By Jove !” said he, with sudden nervousness, 

“ I never thought of th.at, Aunt Sue ; and there’s 
not a doctor rvithin five miles, I am told. Not that 
a doctor would .avail one much, shut up m tins 
cloven ravine without a Ineath of air. And there's 
sm.ill-pox .about too—isn't there ? ” 

1 hastened to say th.at I h.id never he.ard :is 
much, as indeed 1 had not. If Ft .ink had done so, 
the news had probably “ gone m .it one car and out 
.at the other ” with him, as most things did whirh 
were not connected with his ‘‘.irl,” as he c.illed it. 
H e was a really e.xcellent landsi .ipe painter, but his 
devotion to his profession w.as a very sviious nui¬ 
sance to those who h.ul to listen to his dissertalioiis 
upon it. It was necessary not only to admiie 
what he admired, but for the s.une identical 
reasons ; and it was even still more obhg.itory to 
despise what he despised. If lau yei s talked of l.iw, 
.authors of literature, or soldiers of w.ir, m tlu same 
v.iguc yet dogmatic st) le in winch some ]iaiiiters 
speak of painting, eonvi rs.ilion would liccome im¬ 
possible. Frank seldom escMpcal from his “ shop," 
and he compelled you to take his goods Mhelhei ) oil 
would or not ; but when he did esca|ie. he was 
charming. Lucy and he were the liaudsoiiiest 
young couple I h.ave evta' seen, .md were devoted 
to one another, and to Ikiba. Ikib.a was their little 
boy, just four yeais old. and their idol. ] think 
they would h.ave allowed, too, that he had .1 third ! 
worshipper in Autit .Sue. He ahwys accompanied 
us in our c.xcursions, and made the very iirettiest 
liguro conceivable in the “foreground” foi his 
father's pictures. At home, too, on a wil d.iv, lu. 
was quite a little treasure in his w.iv ; for he would 
sit or stand as still as a moti .e, while he w.is being 
“ worked in” on the canvas. A lav-figure such as 
painters use costs thirty pounds, which was beyond 
Frank’s slender purse, so that he was .dwa; s gl.id 
to get a sitter—a post which was no sineeiire to 
him W'ho filled it. Even Aunt .Sue was pressed 
into the service occasionally, and then it was : 
“Steady, steady—Don’t blink your eyi's .so much— 
The right arm a little straightcr Bend more to the 
right-^Throw a little pleasanter expression into the 
mouth, if you please—Thank you.” 

My brother, the rector, was a welcome guest 


with his artist son, but always averred that this was 
on account of Ills own venerable appearance: “ You 
can’t get a lay-figure, my boy, so you must put 
up with a clerical ona” I'hey had both a very 
pleasant wit; though, since Lucy and 1 were some¬ 
times unable to “sec the joke,” we were wont to 
describe it :is too subtle. For instance, on a 
certain excursion of ours on the d.iy previous to 
that on which this little story begins, wc passed 
through a sea-side village where the coast-guard 
station was a very commodious building, and tlie 
house where the clergyman lived was by comparison 
.1 very humble one. “ There !” cried Frank, “that 
proves what wc h.ive often heard, that ‘preven¬ 
tion is better tluin cure.’” It took us some time 
j to remember that tlic coast-guard is also called 
“The Preventive .Service,’’ .and a church-living 
a “ cure of souls ; ” and by the time W'e had found 
It out, Frank iiad made another joke. Our very 
dullness, however, w’.as the occasion of mirth with 
us ; and when wo l.uighed, that set liaba off, so that 
I don’t think there w,.’s .1 merrier party in North 
Devon th.il summer than we four. It was all the 
b.iddor for me when the blow suddenly fell upon 
us, of wliieh I alone w.is conscious, but which 
I thre.itetied to cloud all thus briglilncss in the 
I shadow of elealli. 

I The d.ay, .ns 1 h.ive said, was hot .and steamy ; 
but in the evening the air beeame delightful, and 
' we all w'ent down as u.3ual to enjoy it upon the 
bieakw.Uer of the little harbour. Even then there 
w.is not a hu.ath of wind, and though the tide was 
u]), not .a single one of all the fisld.ig-vessels had 
yet returned ; we s.iw the stiagglmg fleet .-making 
their w.iy home indeed, but ;vt a long distance off, 
.iiul they seemed to get mi ne.irer; the broad blue 
se.i was llecked with their white sails, as the sky is 
sometimes dotted by lines of wild-geese ckanging to 
their homes ; only in this vase there wa.s no noise. 
'I’he flowing wave su.died f.iintly .as it reached the 
stone beiie.ith us, like some exli.uisted swimmer 
W'ho g.ims the sliore willi his l.ist g.isp. The tiny 
llag iqion the loof-top .ibove us could not flap, but 
hung heavily .diout its stalk Theie were no other 
pel sons about the harbour but oui selves, but the 
j Witchery of the seem' stilled our t.ilk, and little 
Il.ib.i’s pr.tlllc w.is the only sound that broke the 
silence of sea or shore. Alter .v while it became 
j the child’s bedtime, and Lucy rose to acconipany 
I him to tlie mn. ..\s 1 c.xiiresscd my intention of 
I remaining, Fi.mk kindly otleied to stay with me ; 
but I knew how gre.d were the attractions for him 
of seeing Jkib.i in his bath and .at his pr.ayers, so 1 
wouhl not permit him to do so. CiovelJy is a very 
queer jilace,” s.aid 1, “and its .s.tilors arc very enter¬ 
prising ; but I don’t think that anybody—even in 
Clovellv—will think (,f running away with your 
Aunt Sue.” And so 1 was left alone. 

In that still summer night, with the quiet stars 
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shining^ above me, and below me—for the great 
deep was like a mirror—an old woman like myself, 
you may say, reader, might have occupied her 
thoughts to better purpose ; but instead of reflect¬ 
ing upon the transitoriness of life, and my latter 
days, 1 confess they were principally fixed on a 
certain picnic that was to take place upon the 
morrow. I had bespoken some cold meat and 
potted trout; but I was bent, if possible, on securing 
some fruit, principally on the child’s account, and 
as a surprise. 

Well, I had settled in my own mind about the 
fruit, and also which cushion of the sofa in our 
little sitting-room would suit best to prop dear 
Lucy’s back in the somewhat jolting carnage 
which we had engaged for the morrow, and was 
slowly toiling up the steps to the inn, when this 
occurred. Half-way up the stejis, there is an 
ancient archway occupied as a dwelling-house; 
here I stopped to gather breath for the remainder 
of the ascent; it was almost dark by this time, and 
standing in the shadow of the arch, I was quite 
invisible to any passer-by who should not abso¬ 
lutely touch me. I had scarcely reached this 
resting-place when my car tvas struck by the 
faint and suppressed sobs of a woman. She was 
evidently in some room on the other side of the 
wall against which 1 leaned, and but for it I couUl 
have touched her with my hand. 

“ Dead, dead, dead ! ” she moaned. “ Oh, what 
shall we do without our bread-winner” 

I was about to knock at the cottage door, to sec 
if I could be of any sort of comfort to this poor 
bereaved creature, when I heard the step of a 
man coming down the hill, so unsteady that 1 
could not but conclude that he was in liquor. Such 
an 'occurrence is not an unexampled one in any 
fishing-village, but I have a particular horror of a 
drunken person, and therefore shrank (juickly back 
into my corner. The man came on, and stopped at 
■the very door at which I had been about to knock. 

“ In tears 1 Why, what’s the matter, lass ? ” i 
heard him say. 

“ Matter enough, man,” returned she, in licarl- 
rending tones : “ our Polly’s dead ! ” and once more 
she burst into sobs. 

“Dead?” repeated he, in a dull dazed way, as 
though he could not picture to himself the dread 
reahty. “ Don’t say she’s dead.” 

“ Hush 1 Don’t speak so loud, man. Yes, she 

is dead, and dead of-” And here she appeared 

to whisper something in his ear. 

Great Heaven ! what was it that the poor wom.an 
had died of, that those two should be so secret 
about it ? A terrible conviction flashed upon me 
that the hideous disease of which Frank and 1 had 
spoken that very morning had actually broken out, 
in the place where of all others we had most cause 
to fear it 


“ You will not breathe a word about it, Alec,” 
continued the sobbing voice. “ It is bad enough as 
it is ; but if it comes to be known how she came by 
her end, it will be even worse.” 

For an instant it struck me that the poor creitture 
whose death they were discussing had been put put 
of the world by foul play; and such is the selfish¬ 
ness of human nature (though, to do me justice, the 
thankfulness would not have been on my own 
account) that I should have been almost thankful 
for such a solution of the affair. The next few 
words, however, convinced me of my mistake. 

“ Can I see her ?” inquired the man gravely, his 
fuddled brains appearing to have become cleared 
a little by the greatness of his loss. “ If I had 
thought her to have been so bad, I would not have 
gone up-strect to the alehouse.” 

“You couldn’t have s.ivcd her, Alec; naught 
could have saved her, and naught but harm could 
come now of going to look at her. Tlie only thing 
to be done is to keep all quiet. She is a heavy loss 
to us and the bairns ; but we shall be well-nigh 
ruined if the inn folks should be frightened away 
from us.” 

The inn folks ! Here was a family who evidently 
derived their living from the customers at the inn. 
The man perhaps bad a boat for hire ; the woman 
doubtless took in the washing of the visitors— eur" 
washing amongst others ! Whether it was small- 
jiox or scarlet fever, wc were equally doomed if 
any article was used from that cottage; and 1 
silently resolved tb.it it should not be used. The 
things from the wash, the landlady had infornieil 
me, would be sent home towards the end of the 
week; and in the meantime I would devise some 
excuse for leaving Clovelly without, if possible, 
giving any shock to poor Lucy. 

“ ljut how arc we to help the inn folks and every 
one else from knowing it ?” urged the man. “ Wc 
must get the certificate-” 

“ Whist ! Come in. I’ve a plan to man,agc that” 
— then the door closed behind him, and I heard the 
steps of both of them ascending some ricketty 
stairs to the upper floor. 

Though almost breathless with terror, I contrived 
to stagger away from that hateful house, the very 
touch of which seemed to be contagious, and reach 
the bench of which I have spoken, .at the top of the 
steps, and there I sat down to think the matter out. 

The atmosphere was as heavy as wool, and dry 
as Gideon’s fleece. How the morrow’s sun would 
scorch up that narrow street, and fructify the seeds 
of disease and death! 'fhe least itching in my 
limbs or features seemed to be the precursor of 
small-pox, and every flush the herald of scarlet 
fever. I saw Lucy’s frightened looks when the 
news should first be told her of the enemy that had 
made its appearance amongst us, and her hopeless 
face as she bent over her dying boy. Of course it 
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was wrong and wicked in me, and showed a great 
want trf faith ; but, at all events, my fears were not 
for myself. I thought of the delicate mother and 
her frail child, and of dear handsome Frank smitten 
down in his youth and happiness. 

Of course we could not leave the village that 
night, but I resolved to hasten our departure for the 
projected picnic as much as possible, and that, once 
atVay, we should never return to Clovclly. I would 
tell Frank what had happened at the place it had 
been agreed on that we should dine, and then he 
would break the news to his wife, and we would 
take up our quarters elsewhere—in some town that 
had a resident doctor—and await our fate. If llie 
disease was in the air, as the papers said, we should 
probably carry it with us ; but at all events we 
should be in a better position to combat it than 
where we were at present. To be in Clovclly, as it 
seemed to me, was to lie down in our coffins at 
once; and indeed there was not much more room 
to turn round in it. My morbid fancy pictured a 
sad procession winding up that very street, carrying 
on their shoulders a dreadful something with a 
white pall upon it, and which cont.iined our little 
Baba. 

When I reached the inn I found, to my great 
relief, that all our party had retired to rest; for, in¬ 
deed, to have to converse cheerily with any of my 
dear ones with such a burden on my mind would 
have been a terrible ordeal ; but the good landl.idy 
was up and about, and as brisk as usual. 

“ I am afraid, ma’am, you won’t get your clothes 
from the laundress quite so soon as I h.ad expected,” 
were her first words, “ for her sister, who helps 
her with the washing, has fallen ill. All the small 
things shall, however, be sent without f.iil, she 
says.” 

My he.art seemed to stop beating, yet I somehow 
contrived to say that there was no hurry about 
the things. If so much as a collar or a pair of 
cuffs had come, I would have burnt them with my 
own hands. I occupied myself at once with pack¬ 
ing up not only ray own clothes, but all of Lucy’s 
that I could lay hands on, in order that they might 
be ready to send after us, and then retired to bed— 
not to re.st, but to think and fear. 

In the morning Frank got up betimes, as was his 
custom, to go down to bathe. As he ran whistling 
down the stairs, I thought with a shudder how he 
would have to pass the infected house, and pci haps 
bring back with him the very peril from which 1 
would have preserved him ; still 1 dared not speak. 

I knew his nervous' organisation, and that he would 
not be able to keep the dreadful secret from Lucy 
for a single hour. At breakfast, all save myself 
were in the highest spirits, looking forward to their 
day of pleasure, and even planning others to be en¬ 
joyed “ while this beautiful warm weather lasted.” 

It seemed to me as though the poor deluded 


creatures were dancing upon the brink of their own 
graves. 

At Jast I got them off, and we walked together 
to the top of the hill, which was the nearest spot to 
which a carriage could be brought, and began our 
journey. Every mile which we put between our¬ 
selves and the village took a load from my heart, 
and yet they rallied me upon my silence. I did my 
best to seem like myself, but the effort was beyond 
my power. Every ring of Baba’s laughter went 
through me like a knell, and 1 feared to speak, 
lest 1 should utterly break down and burst into 
tears. 

At our first halting-place, however, the long- 
looked-for opportunity offered itself of conferring 
with Frank alone, and I told him all the wretched 
story. 

To my intense horror, when I had quite done 
his only reply was a roar of laughter. At first, I 
thought his fears for Lucy and the child had driven 
him out of his senses. 

“ Be a man,” said 1 , “.ind hclp^ne to do the best 
we can." 

“ But, my dear Aunt Sue, it’o all a mistake,” 
Cl ied he ; “ I heard all the story of Polly’s death 
this morning, and what she died of. Polly's a cow; 
and the foolish woman it belonged to thought it 
had died of the cattle plague. Her husband was 
too drunk last night to find that this was not the 
rase ; but this morning he has been making merry 
with his wife’s mistake.” 

“ But, Frank, she said that it w’as their bread¬ 
winner ' ” 

“ So it was, in a sense, because they supply the 
milk to our inn ; and if the creature had really 
had the disease, of course all their other cows 
would have had to be destroyed. As to the sick 
washerwoman, who does not happen to live in 
the vill.ige at all, I was told, at the little post-office 
this morning, among other loc.al intelligence, that 
she has got hay-fever. That’s not a fever to be 
afraid of.” 

I burst info tears, threw myself into Frank’s 
arms, and fainted away. 

When I came to myself, Lucy was wetting my 
forehead with eau-de-Cologne, and Baba fanning 
me assiduously with the “ Guide-book to North 
Devon,” while my nephew wsis regarding their 
united efforts with a face in which concern strug¬ 
gled with a very strong sense of the ridiculous. 

‘‘Frank,” whispered I imploringly, “ donft tell 
them that 1 packed up our things, or anything 
about it.” 

And he never did. 

“It was the heat that had overcome me," he said, 
only half a dozen times during the day the rogue 
would inquire, “ How’s Polly ?—I mean Aunt 
Sue.” 

Except for that, I never enjoyed a picnic more. 
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• HALF-HOURS WITH NATURE. 

liV THE AUTHOR OF “ HALF-HOURS AT THE SEASIHE.’ 


KOCK BREAKERS. 

[ ITII this n.Tiiic our readers 
may associate the popular 
idea of geologists, or their 
more humble representatives 
who, squatted by the road¬ 
side, diligently and mono¬ 
tonously devote themselves 
to stone-breaking, minus the 
science. Or possibly the 
term may be thought ajiplic- 
able to that order ol lioweis 
botanically named Sa.ri/raj;aa\r 
—literally “ rock-brc.deers.” Hut it is to none of 
the.se that ■vve wish to draw .attention, although the 
last-mentioned group of objects is not without an 
archaeological as well as botanical interest. Most 
of the species arc mountainous, and adorn the hill¬ 
sides where few other flowering plants will grow, 
one of our English species covering the surface 
with its diminutive le.avcs in place of gr.ass. Grow¬ 
ing thus on the hardest rocks, we e.m hardly 


part in the great economy of nature. They not 
only grow where no other plants can, but they 
disintegrate the hardest rocks, and thus by slowly 
reducing them to powder, and mingling with the 
result their own decaying parts, they form a thin 
soil on which it becomes possible for higher plants 
to flourish. In the present as w'ell as in the past 
economy of nature, the lower forms of life hive 
always been m.ide to act as the forerunners and 
2 nvparers of the way for the higher. The most 
recently I'lev.ited coral islands, or cooled lava sheets, 
have for their first occupants various species ot 
lichen, uhich must do a work, in conjunction with 
the disintegrating power of the atmosphere, before 
higher orders of plants can appear. It was so in the 
earlier geological ages of the globe ; the first vegeta¬ 
tion was cryptogamoiis ; and Humboldt speculated 
on the likelihood of geologists one ilay finding fos¬ 
silised, in the oldest rocks, gigantic sfiecies ot 
lichen, analogous to the huge species of club-moss 
or “hor.se-l.iils,” which are the earliest of known 


wonder at the old notion that the roots of these | veget.ible forms. U]) to the present, the speciilti- 
plants possessed the power of fracturing and crush-I tion remains unproved, but the probability that 

the earlie.st forms ol vegetable life on the oldest diy 
lands were lichens, is held by .dl gcologi.sts. 

The first lichens to take possession of a bare, 
bard ruck .surf.u e, are those species known as criis- 
laceous. The holiday climber secs them attached 
to the most iiuUirated (pi.H-ti rocks, covering them 
with a crust scarcely less hard than the stone itself. 
Ihit these are gifted willi the necessary organs of 
reiirodiiction, to which we shall presently refer. 
Although there can be little doubt ih.at the age of 
individu.d plants is tremendous, jierhaps extending 
over huiuhcds of ye.irs, yet die they must at 
length. Meantime they have decomposed the 
roek-suifacc, and thus caused a thin film of soil te 
accumulate. This is soon taken possession of by 
another grouj) ot lichens, not of a crusty kind, but 
foliaecous, such as may be seen in abundance at 
this time of the year on old hawlborn stems, or on 
the softer limestone rocks, yellow, grey, and black 
in colour. These frondose lichens decay, and add 


ing them, so as to maintain a foot-hold where 
other species could. 

Whatever may be the amount of truth (and w'c 
suspect it is very little) in the old notion th.at the 
Saxifrages cowld decompose rocks, it is very cer¬ 
tain that a large number ol another but, botanically 
speaking, much lower order of plants have this 
power. Where nothing else can grow, the ZfiAv/r 
will flourish. The hardest rock is not superior to 
their parasitical attachment — tlie most indurate 
quartz boulders are obliged to find Ibem not only 
room, but mineral supplies. The lic.hens are the 
most cosmopolitan of all vegetable forms. Al¬ 
though most abund.ant in the more northern and 
southern parts of each hcmi.siihere, they ,arb to be 
met with in no small abundance even in tropical 
regions; and should the c.xplorer in the latter 
districts ascend some mountain-side, he will infal¬ 
libly find that the higher he ascends, and the more 
the colder ch‘m.ate resembles that ot the extreme 
temperate latitudes, the more abundant do the 
lichens become. Let him ascend as high as be 


to the newly formed soil. Mosses- next take pos- 
^ session, .and subsequently ferns, and thus the soil 
can, and he may perlraps reac^t a zone wliere j increases, higher and higher groups of plants rc- 
all vegetable life has gradually dwindled down to place each other, and a hard roc^y surface becomes 


lichens alone, and these become the sole but 
varied representatives of the kingdom to which 
they belong. But whether in Arctic or Antarctic 
regions, in the temperate zones or along the 


an epitome of what h.ts taken place on the dry- 
hmd crust ol the earth since our planet left the 
hands of its Maker ! 

Tlie crustaceous lichens are much ricKer in 


fianks of equatorial mountains, lichens will be mineral matter than the ibliaccous or leafy species, 
found performing, slowly but surely^ a most useful After burning, you get at leiwt ten per cent, of ash, 
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consisting of oxide of iron, lime, silex, soda, potash, 
alumina, etc. These minerals are usually in com¬ 
bination with carbonic, phosphoric, sulphuric, and 
muriatic acids. That such lichens obtain a good 
part of their mineral matter from the rocks on 
which they grow, is evident from the fact that those 
containing most silica grow on quart/, rocks, .and 
those having most iron on ferruginous rocks. 
That best known and most useful of all lichens, 
the “Iceland moss,” contains soda, potash, ni.ag- 
iiesia, and iron oxide, in combination with the acids 
above mentioned. 

One reason vvhy, of all plants, lichens are most 
independent of climatal change, is their ])<)wcr of 
rapidly absorbing and elfectually retaining moisture. 
On this account they maintain such a world-wide 
distribution. No fewer th.in eight hundred .species ! 
are catalogued as British, and yet two-thirds of these 
arc to be gathered in the southern liemisphere. 
Indeed, of the splendid colleel ion of lichens brought 
by Sir James Ross from Antarctic regions, two- 
thirds were found growing in equal abundance in 
the Arctic and northern areas. There is a philoso¬ 
phical significance in this fact worth p.iusing over, 
before we let it go. Biologists are .aware that the 
rule is good that the lowest forms of life, tinim.d 
and vegetable, are those possessing the highest 
geological antiquity. Again, of existing sjiecies, 
tliose h.aving tlie widest or most cosmopolitan dis¬ 
tribution also, as a rule, .are geologic.illy ancieiil. 
Now, the most widely distributed of all objects are 
undoubtedly the lowliest in org.inis.ition, and we 
now sec how curiously these geiier.al l.iws illus¬ 
trate the identity of lichens brought from the 
extremest parts of the globe, and at the s.imc lime 
attest the vast antiquity of this oidcr of plants 
above any other. 

Thanks to the microscope, which h.is done for 
natunal liistory wli.it the tc'lesco])e did for astro¬ 
nomy—raised the science from the region of mere 
speculation to that of aclu.il f.ict-—the structure and 
mode of growth of lichens is now as well known as 
th.at of large and more highly org.imsed pl.iiits. 
Let us follow one of them Irom its earliest stage, 
and witness its mode of elcvclopmeiit. First of all 
the spores —which answer to the seeds ot dowering 
species, only that they possess the power of being 
able to sprout from any part of their surface arc 
brought by the wind. They are each so sm.all as 
to be practically invisible to the unassisted eye. 
When a sunbeam is made to pass through a hole 
in the window-shutter, so as to strike against the 
wall on the other side, you can see the air through 
which the ray passes to be quite thick with myri.tds 
of dancing germs, among which doubtless are Ihc 
spores of moss and lichen. We will suppose we 
can see one of these spores, and watch its move¬ 
ments. It eventually settles down on some rock- 
face, where it becomes fixed by throwing out 
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minute tubes, as if to anclior itself. These branch 
and lengthen, and thus interlace among themselves, 
until eventually there is a kind of loose felty tissue 
formed by them. If you Just moisten the frond of a 
lichen, and then cut it in two, you will see very 
plainly, under the microscope, that tlic frond is com¬ 
posed of three distinct layers, the lowest of which 
is called tlic “ medullary ” layer. It is by means of 
the branching and interlacing of the tubes which 
proceeded from llic fixed spore, that this lowest or 
mcfhill.iry layer is formed, after which the older 
provisional modes of attachment of the lichen to the 
I rock wilher aw.ay. 

On this newly formed layer, supposing that cir¬ 
cumstances are favourable, it will not be long before 
another is superimposed, differing from the first in 
having sc.iltered through its tissue a number of 
pcculi.ir cells, which are intermediate in function 
between ordinary veget.ible cells and those em¬ 
ployed 111 reproduction. This power, often seen in, 
and indeed confined to, the lowest forms of life, of 
the s.imc subs.t.ince, or part of an organism, being 
able to do two or three different functions, is not 
confined to veget.itioii. It exists among animals as 
well, and is tile result of that absence of physiolo¬ 
gical division of l.dxnir. commonly called “differen¬ 
tiation,” which is the distinguishing feature of 
lowly org.iniscd species. Lastly, on this second or 
‘■gonidid” layer, as it is technically termed, iqi 
the progress of the lichen's growth there is formed 
.mother, very tough and lo.ithery, and hence called 
the “cortic.al" I.iycr. It is in this that the colour¬ 
ing matter of lichens usually rc.sides, and it is this 
which gives the different species their characteristic 
tints. Through this outer leathery Layer the repro- 
(hirlivc cells oo/e, so as to cover it with the mealy 
dust w'e often see besprinkled over the surfaces of 
lithens. If surrounding circumstances arc not 
f.ivourable, lichens cannot pass through these 
several stages, and tlieir development thus becomes 
ariaslcd, causing them to present appear.ances so 
' distinctly diffetcnl that the various stages of growth 
! have been rcgaidcd as so m.iny genena, and as 
' such, in works on liclienology, ive often find them 
, figured and described. Specific differences can 
: only be determined by adult lichens, when the 
' vai ions shajics of the spores greatly assist in 
arranging them in their true order and relationship. 

' It will be seen, therefore, that the structure of 
! lichens is exceedingly simple, ;md that they are 
I composed entirely of l.iyers of cells, the principal 
i division of lahour in which is that devoted to the 
! all-important work of reproduction. 

I 'rhe name lichen comes from a Greek word sig- 
I nifying a “wart,” a very apt term when applied to 
' the crustaccous lichens usually found so firmly 
I united to the hardest rocks that you cannot dis¬ 
sever them by force. The largest species are those 
termed “ frondose,'’ which possess an expansion we 
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should popularly call a leaf. This may be attached 
by its under side to the rock, as is often the case, 
or may be fastened by only one end, so that it can 
grow in an erect position, like the “ Reindeer moss,” 
as it is commonly called. Popular description, 
however, is {always wrong in its classification; 
hence we have many species of lichens which go 
by the name of mosses, such as those to be seen on 
moss-grown trees—“ Iceland moss,” “ Cup moss,” 
“ Reindeer moss,” etc. The age of some of these, 
individually, must be immense, one of the authori¬ 
ties on this subject expressing his belief that some 
of them may attain to a thousand years. The great 
number of native species has already been noticed, 
and we have remarked on the variety afforded by 
their different stages of growth presenting so many 
varied appearances. Artistically considered, these 
stages and lichen differences lend a charm whose 
loss would be appreciably felt. They throw a veil of 
beauty over rock and boulder, over old ruin and 
tree, and not only soften down the asperities of de¬ 
cay, but give to it a beauty which the original sound 
condition never enjoyed. Let .any one with an eye 
for beautiful objects note the lichens now to be seen 
clothing the rugged stems of hawthorn or apple- 
tree. They festoon them with the liveliest yellow 
and brightest grey, for the lichens have not now to 
compete with the floral wealth of summer, and 
therefore their charms can be more easily appre¬ 
ciated. Note the pictures of mountain scenery by 
our best artists, and see the effect which lichens 
impart to the stony foreground. 

As a study, lichcnology possesses many advan¬ 
tages over others. It can be profitably and healthily 
pursued when other natural science pursuits arc 
prohibited. The winter is the best time for it, and 
the student need not travel fiir from his own home. 
Old walls, old palings, rocks, trees, shrubs, stones, 
and ruins will supply him with abundant species ; 
and by the aid of the microscope he may observe 
all the changes which these humblest of vegetative 
objects undergo. 

But, apart from their beauty and scientific in¬ 
terest, lichens are not to be despised for other and 
equally valuable utilitarian properties. Many 
species are useful in the arts, although the progress 
of chemistry has recently found other and cheaper 
sources. The collecting of lichens was formerly a 
branch of industry in Scotland, and it is more than 
probable that it could bo again revived with advan¬ 
tage. No fewer than seven genera of lichens yield 
valuable dye matters, and the extract m.ade from 
them goes under the various names of “ Orchil,” 
“ Cudbear,” “ Litmus,” etc., these being its English, 
Scotch, and Dutch names respectively. The lichens 
growing on rocks are, as a rule, the richest in colour¬ 
ing matters. The Scotch peasantry are well aware 
of the dyeing properties of their native lichens, and 
have long been in the habit ot extracting the dye by 


boiling. In many parts of this country dye lichens 
go by the name of “ Crottle.” The colours yielded 
by them are chiefly purple and yellow; and the 
dyeing properties of these objects seem to have 
been known to the ancients, as several referenqes to 
them arc made by Dioscorides, Pliny, and others. 
Oxalic acid, mostly in combination with lime, is 
a very generally diffused substance in lichens. Not 
long ago, a visitor curious enough to investigate 
such matters of domestic economy, might have 
found in nearly every cottage in some parts of 
Scotland, .and the adjacent islands, a barrel in which 
lichens were soaking for the purpose of extracting 
the colouring matter, which, among the Shetlanders 
and others, is used for dyeing the woollen goods 
they manufacture with such ingenuity. 

_ Although not used so much in our Pharmacopoeia 
now as they formerly were, still lichens find a 
useful place there yet. In the Middle Ages, and 
for a long time after, a good deal of superstitious 
reverence was paid to the supposed medical proper¬ 
ties of lichens. 1 celand moss still holds its own, 
perh.aps more firmly than ever, ag an antidote to 
complaints of the chest, dyspepsia, etc. Other 
species of lichen certainly possess astringent, tonic, 
and febrifugal properties, although, owing to the 
great case with which these can be extracted from 
I more avaihablc sources, the former are rarely used. 
As an article of food in just those countries tvhere 
food is most wanted, as in Arctic and Antarctic 
regions, and on the dry and barren steppes of 
Asia, lichens arc really valuable. In the deserts 
of Algeria, a species grows abundantly, covering 
the ground far and wide in a single night. The 
French soldiers in that country on one occasion 
subsisted on it for several days together. The 
same species is equally abundant on the steppes of 
Tartary, where it is often no less welcome to the 
nomadic tribes than the manna was to the famish¬ 
ing Israelites. The well-known “Iceland moss” 
(Cetraria Islaudica), here used chiefly for me¬ 
dicinal purposes, is in Iceland a basis of food to 
the greater part of the population ; and perhaps 
all our readers have heard of another species of 
northern lichen, called “ Rock-tripe,” which has 
on more than one occasion s.aved the lives of 
wrecked and foodless voyagers. The abundant 
“ Reindeer moss ” of Arctic countries, and its use 
as an article of winter fodder to the animals whose 
name it be.ars, is well and widely known. The 
employment of lichens as food, especially to man, 
depends principally on the presence of a gummy 
matter nearly allied to dextrine. Iceland moss con¬ 
tains it very largely. It is a substance intermediate 
between starch and sugar. But enough has been 
said to prove that these humble “ stone-breakers” 
arc to be esteemed among the most useful objects 
in nature, and that their .abundance is only a correct 
j index to their importance. J. E. TayloR. 
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SECOND-COUSIN SARAH. 

BY F. W. EOBIKTSOK-, 

AUTHOR OF “ANNE JUnOF, SPINSTER,” “LITTLE KATE KIRBV,” ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 

IN WORCESTER AGAIN. 

Reuben Culwick was in the loyal city early the 
next day. He had travelled by a roundabout route, 


as the surrender of all claims, on his part and his 
cousin’s, to the estate at Sedge Hill. He should be 
happier when that was settled, he thought, when he 
had found Mary Holland, and surprised her by the 



catching a night mail that took him a certain 
distance on his way, whereby he was enabled to 
Start early for Worcester on the following morning, 
in search of Mary Holland. He passed over some 
superfluous ground, but he saved valu<able time- 
on Monday he hoped to be back at his work in 
Drury Lane, as if nothing so serious had happened 


news of her good fortune. Whether she deserved 
that fortune or not, he did not stop to consider—she 
was a mystery to him, and would probably remain 
so to the end of the chapter. Perhaps he had mis¬ 
judged her—possibly she had betrayed Sarah East- 
bell—certainly she was in league with Edward 
Peterson—and under all circumstances of life hi.s 
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father had willed that Mary Holland should come 
into the property. So be it. It was his father's 
last wish, and it should be carried out to the letter 
and in the right spirit. It was the one wish of his 
father’s that he had respected of late days, and 
there was a strange satisfaction in setting about its 
accomplishment. After all he did not dire for 
money, for he took extraordinary jiains to get his 
father’s property out of his reacli, as if to prove in 
his latter days bow far he was above its tempta¬ 
tions. 

The cathedral bells were ringing when ho was 
searching in Mitcheson’s Place for Edward Peter¬ 
son. The man who had leaped from the top 
window of the button factory, and broken both his 
legs, was not difficult to find—the inhabitants of 
Mitcheson’s Place knew all aljout him, who he was 
and where he was, and the county police had been 
watching for his convalescence for weeks past, in 
order to conduct him to safe quarters. Edward 
Peterson was too ill to be moved at present •- indeed 
of late days the police had not been vigilant, a turn ' 
for the worse having taken place in the sick man’s 
condition, and it being tolerably certain that he was 
drifting from the laws of his country in undue 
haste. 

Reuben understood the position before he had 
reached the house—a policcm.m on duty in the 
street gave him the fullest particular.s, when he w.is 
certain that Reuben was not one of the g.ing who had 
swamped Worcester with pewter h.df-crowns -.and 
he went up the steep and rickety .stairs of the place, 
wondering if he .should meet i\Ii,ss 1 lolland after all, 
and of the nature of the tic between her and the 
coiner that had taken her from their side to Ins. 
There could be only one sollilion to the riddle, he 
thought, and he was close uiion it. | 

It was the back room of the first floor to whirh 
he had been directed, and where he knocked softly 
for admittance. .Some one crossed the room ligditl)-, 
opened the door, and looked hard at him, with the 
colour flickering faintly on her cheeks, ll was 
Mary Holland, pale and thin, who faced him on 
the landing-place, drawing the door behind her very i 
carefully so that the whispers of their conference | 
might not reach the ears of him wlio lay within | 
the chamber. 

“You have found me at last, then?” she in- 
<iuircd. 

They did not shake hands—the shadow of the 
past mistrust was still between them, and there was 
no getting from it in the first”^ moments of their 
meeting. 

“ You know th.it we have been searching for you 
—advertisingfor you?” said Reuben. 

“Yes, but I did not care to answer yet,” she 
replied. 

“ You are attending upon Edward Peterson ?” 

" My husband—yes.” 


“ Your husband ! ” repeated Reuben slowly. 

■ He was prepared for the avowal; he had looked 
forward to this explanation, and yet it came to him 
■with a surprise for which he could scarcely ac¬ 
count. 

“ He is wholly friendless now—he is terribly alone 
J —and at the last I have found the courage to do 
my duty,” she said. 

“Then the little girl—Tots-•” 

“Is mine. God bless her, yes. It was his 
promise that I should h.ivc the child back—it was 
the revelation that she lived—that kept me silent 
when my suspicions might h.ivc given a clue to the 
truths which perplexed you. To have betr.ayed 
him at that bitter hour, was to kill my little girl, 
lie swore it—and I knew how desperate a man he 
li-as, years .igo,’’ she added .s.idly. “When he first 
came to Sedge I lill, 1 wrote w.iniing you of danger— 
but not knowing what the d.mgcr was which threat¬ 
ened Sarah Eastbell.” 

“ 1 see,"’ murmured Reuben Cuhvick. 

“ I was a wom.m in the toils, .ind knew not what 
to do," she continued. “When Sarah had dis- 
apiieared, he s.aid she should return in safety to 
Sedge Hill, if I would keep my peace—and I was 
fenced to trust him. Ah, sir ! do not blame me too 
li.irslily---it was my child’s life, my child’s happiness 
against Sar.ili Eastbell's, and I acted like a mother, 
ill the one hope of clasping her to my heart. I could 
not have brouglit your cousin b.u k, had I owned 
th.il nrin for my husb.md -I was in the dark with 
you —.mil my little Bessie lived.” 

“ I understand,” said Reuben still thoughtfully. 

“ Wlien the child did not rome to me—when I 
thought he Ii.id ileceivcd me—1 grew mad and 
desper.ite. It was 1 who set the police in search of 
Edw.ird Peterson—who gave the clue by which 
they knew where to find hhn -who accompanied 
them to identify a man of whom they had been 
long in search—who betrayed him and brought 
about this tragedy. Heaven help me !” she added 
very sorrowfully, “ 1 have been always in the 
ivron;;.” 

“ What does he s.ay ?” 

“He has not forgiven me,” she said, “but I am 
at his side to the last—asking for no tlianks, c.x- 
pecting none." 

“ Is there any hope of his life ?” 

“ Not any.” 

“Is h'e aware of his apjiroaching end ?” 

“ At times,” w.is the reply, “ and at times he loses 
all recollection of his danger, and talks of a future 
which can never come.” 

“ And you love this man ?” 

.She answered, “ He killed my love years'ago. I 
do my duty in calm apathy, that is all.” *■ 

“Poor woman!” 

“Years ago, he was my hero. . He was honest 
then, and I was very young,” she said. “ We were 
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inanied secretly. When he grew tired of me, when 
he went wrong, he abandoned me without remorse, 
and took my child with him, in a spirit of revenge 
that nearly broke my liearl. My marriage and that 
child’s birth were no‘t known to the world I found 
at Worcester—although your mother always doubted 
me. I tried hard to live apart from the past, when 
I believed my little girl was dead, but it all came 
back last autumn. This,” she added almost 
bitterly, “ is a strange time for e\])liiu.ttion.” 

“• I have not come for explanation—I have no 
right to demand it,” said Reuben, ‘‘ but let me 
ask if my father knew of your maiii.ige to Eduard 
I'eterson.” 

“ I dared not tell him. I was very poor—1 was 
.alone in the world, without a friend, .and ho had con¬ 
fidence in me, .and liked me for my dead fuller's 
sake. Would he have wished you to iii.irry me, 
had he dreamed of this?” she added wilh an im¬ 
pressive gesture towards the door of the sick-room. 

“ Why did he wjsh this marriage ?” said Reuben. 

“ He told me on the day he died th.it he had 
ruined my father—deceived him in some waj’ of 
business, and got rich by his disgiace,” .she s.iid. 
“ Heaven knows if this were true, or the w.inJerings 
of a demented mind. It is beyond our giieijing at 
and belongs not to our present lives.’’ 

“ M.ary Holland, it was true,” said Reuben 
solemnly ; “ I bring a proof of it, in his atoneincnl 
—reparation.” 

“ Impossible.” 

“ He has left you all his money. ’’ 

There was .a wild scream—an .iwful yell from ihe 
room which Mary Holland, or r.ither .M.iry Peter¬ 
son, had quitted, and Mary ran back into the 
chamber, followed by Reuben in his haste to be of 
assistance to the affrighted wom.in. 

It w.as only a cry of delight. C.iptain Peterson 
h.id heard all the news. 


ttllAPTER T)1K F.ICIITtr. 

EDWARD PETERSON' LOOKS HiRW.tUD. 

The man sick unto death k^y in his bed a jirey 
to violent excitement, Reuben saw at the lir.st 
glance as he stood with M.iry looking down at 
Edward Peterson. The eyes wore widely distended, 
and two claw-like hand.s h.id clutched, at the bed- 
curtains iiv a vain effort to r.ri.se tlie body, wbikst 
the whole room vibrated with the passion which 
shook the sufferer. It was a ghastly face that met 
Reuben Culwick’s at this juncliirc, and the terrible 
earnestness and greed stamped on it was not a 
pleasant sight to witness. 

“ Is it all true?” he gasped forth, turning to Reuben 
as if to a friend on whom, in this crisis of his life, 
he might rely. 

“ It is true,” responded Reuben. 

“ That she has got the money—that it is all left 


to her—for God’s sake don't keep me in suspense I 
Think what a deal depends upon rny being calm 
just now,” he cried. 

“All the money is left to Mary Holland," 
answered Reuben. 

“ How is it—how is it that—that—this can be ?” 
he inquired, catching at Reuben’s hand and clasp- 
in.g it with his trembling fingers; “ you sec how c.x- 
ciled I am, but 1 c.in bc.ar good news. Good news 
will save me yet—please Heaven.” 

Reuben looked across at M.iiy, who said in a 
low tone— 

“ Tell him." 

'■ There has been discoi ercd another will, signed 
by my fither the d.ry before his death.” 

“ Yes—yes—go on.” 

“Ill it, my t.ilher bequeaths the whole of his 
jinijierh' to his fiiithful friend and housekeeper, 
M.iry Holkuid.” 

“ Th.it’s my wife,’’ said Peterson quickly—“ don’t 
forget she's my wife. We were legally married years 
ago, upon my soul, 1 swear it—it’s easily proved 
—isn’t it easily proved, Mary ? Tell him so— 
don’t st.ire at me like that.” 

“ ^ es, I am his wife," s.ud Marj-, thus appealed 
to ; ‘‘ 1 am not Mary Holland." 

Oh ! that makes no diffetcnce,” cried Peterson; 
"you were M.uy Holland, you have .always been 
known by th.it name to old Culwiek, and it’s your 
money, by Heaven it is—[ know’ law enough for 
that. All yours - and .all 5 'our liusband’s—why, it's 
as clear as daylight. This brings me—back—to— 
life !” 

Tlie fingers rel.ixed tlieir grasp of Reuben’s, the 
eyes closed, and .i dull leaden hue spread itself over 
the face. 

‘‘He is dying,’’ cried Reuben. 

‘‘No,” said the i\ife, “it i.s only the re.iction 
which has exhaustisl him.” 

She plac ed a glass to his lips, and he drank with 
dillieulty of tlie siiirit which it contained, after which 
Ills e)'es opened and he lay and looked at them, his 
bre.Uh flickering at hi.s grey lips like a dying man’s, 
lie w.is too we.ik to spe.ik, and conscious of his 
we.ikness he I.iy .and g.ithcred power to himself, 
watching the wife and visitor meanwhile. 

“ Why did you come at such a time as this ?” 
M.iry said reproachfully. 

‘‘ 1 was aiiMoii.s you should know the truth.” 

“ I knew it long ago,” site ausw'cred. 

Reuben uttered an exel.im.Uion of surprise. 

“ W.is not tlie will given ty me?” slie asked. 

“ Hut you were unaware of its contents ?" 

“ No," said Mary ; “he told me, on the day he 
left for London, what was in the will entrusted to 
my eaio.” 

‘‘ And you have not acted upon it—^you have 
suffered a prior will to be jftoved—you have pre¬ 
ferred to be poor !” he cried. 
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“I have preferred, Reuben Culwick, to wait,” 
she said coldly, ‘‘to see who were my friends or 
enemies—who loved me a little, and who distrusted 
me altogether. Take that for all the answer I can 
afford you now.” 

“ Where—^is—rthe will ?” said a voice like a 
sick child’s.”" 

They turned. Edward Peterson’s interest had 
re-awakened in the great question of his life—of the 
little life that was left in him. 

“ I have brought it with me.” 

“ Give it—to me,” said Peterson ; “ it isn’t safe in 
other hands. I—I will keep it till I’m—stronger.” 

Reuben' hesit.atcd. 

“ Let him have it,” said the wife c.arcles&ly, “ it 
will calm him—^and rest is necessary.” 

“ I would prefer your taking it, Mrs. Petersohj” 
said Reuben, producing the will ; ‘‘ better still to 
leave it with a trustworthy solicitor to act upon. 
There will be no opposition to it in any way from 
Sarah Eastbcll.” 

“ It will be safe enough in my husband’s keeping,” 
said Mary, with strange listlcssncss. 

Reuben gave her the will, and she crossed with 
it to her hu.sband’s side, and placed it in his hands, 
which with great difficulty began to unfold the 
paper on which Simon Culwick’s last testament 
was written. 

“ I—I shall be glad—when I’m better,” Edward 
Peterson whispered .at last; “ you can put it under 
my pillow—now.” 

Mary did so at his request. 

“We may begin a different life together now^ 
Mary,” he s.aid, with a sudden tenderness in his 
weak tone of voice tlmt was st.artling at that time ; 
“ I only wanted to be rich—it was poverty that 
made me bad—that turned me wrong—altogether.” 

“ Don’t speak any more,” abjured his wife. 

“ 'Vop kept this back—because you were—afraid 
of me ?” 

There was no reply. 

“ Why don’t you .answer he cried querulously. 

“ I was afraid of you,” she replied; “ I knew that 
with these riches there would come from you cruelty 
and oppression. I was happier in my dependence.” 

“ P.ut—when I get better?” 

She looked sadly at him. 

“When you get better, Edward, we will claim 
the money which Simon Culwick has left me.” 

“That’s a good—girl. That’s well,” he cried 
exultantly. “ I thought, Mary, there was some //<?«/ 
in this. I couldn’t sec why-” 

“ Couldn’t see what ?” inquired his wife, as he 
came suddenly to a full stop. 

“ I couldn’t see why you should care for me like 
this—after the scamp that I have—been—to you.” 

“ I betrayed you in my rage and haste. It is all 
my work,” she said regretfully, “ and I am at your 
side again.” 


“ It was a mad trick certainly,” he muttered, “ and 
you—couldn’t trust me. Ah! that’s like a woman 1” 

“ It is like a woman, Peterson, to take her plara 
here, wife and nurse and comforter, in the hour of 
your distress,” said Reuben. 

Edward Peterson looked hard at Reuben Culwicl^ 
and a faint smile hovered at his lips. 

“ Are you a preacher ?” he asked. 

“ No.” 

“ Then you must be trying to come round Mary 
—though, mark my words, she is not going to be 
a rich widow—yet awhile.” 

“ Peace !’’ she murmured. 

“1 am — going to take care—of Mary now. 
We’ve forgotten our—old quarrels. It’s all made 
up—vve sliall be happy—and rich—and very rich 
together, ] wasn’t always—a rascal, sir,” 

“ And the child ?” Reuben asked curiously. 

A gesture, quick and deprecatory, from Mary 
Holland came too late to arrest the question, or to 
check the excitement of the prostrate vagabond, 
who half raised himself in bed in his vehemence. 

“ I’ll never sec the child again—I’d rather die 
than see her. .She shall never be more than the 
beggar’s brat she is !” he shouted. 

“ Wh.it has she done ?” 

“ She turned ttgainst her own father—when there 
was a chance of making money, it was she, that 
enrsed child, who betrayed me. My own child— 
the only thing I ever cared for. May she- ” 

The colour vanished from his face again, and 
once more the leaden hue suffused it, and the eyes 
closed as by the pressure of the hand of ^cath itself 
upon them. Maty was at his side with the stimu¬ 
lant ; when life seemed coming slowly back again, 
she s.iid to Reuben— 

“ Leave me now. You see what he isi—what,he 
has ever been.” * 

“ Wc sli.all meet again.” 

“ Yes. Take care of Bessie till I come for her.” 

“ If I could help you in any way,” said Reuben— 
“ if Sarah Eastbcll could be of service here with 
you -if——” 

“ I would prefer Iq be alone— to the end,” she 
said in a low tone. 

Reuben passed from the room and left the dying 
man to his strange wife’s care. He had done his 
duty, he bad surrendered his father’s will into the 
hands of those whom it was to benefit, and it had 
been coldly, almost untliankfully received. Let 
him get back to Sarali Eastbcll and to the brighter 
life wherein she moved. 


CHAPTER THE NINTH, 

JOHN IIF.LIVERS HIS MESSAGE. „ 

John Jennings departed on his - mission to 
Sarah Eastbcll late that Saturday evening in good 
faith. It was never a pleasant task to face his 
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sister Lucy, at whose house Sarah was residing, for 
Lucy was always “down” upon him, and taking him 
to task for his numerous transgressions. Certainly 
Sarah would be at home, and that would be some 
recompense, although Lucy would not study her 
company, or “let him have it” less on account of 
the presence of a visitor. He was not drunk ; he 
had not been too often to his favourite bars ; but 
there was the painful consciousness of a certain 
amount of whiskey in his system that it was impos¬ 
sible to disguise from his lynx-eyed sister. 

John Jennings went down Bow Street and 
crawled over Waterloo Bridge for the second time 
that day, like a man going to be hanged ; anjJ he 
thought so much of his meeting with Lucy, and so 
little of the nature of his errand, that he had only a 
confused idea of the message he had been entrusted 
to deliver, when he was clinging to the railings of 
the house where Miss Jennings resided. 

It was half an hour later in the night when he 
knocked at the door, and w.as presently stumbling 
up the stairs, a limp and miserable visitor. His 
modest tap at the door of the first floor was an¬ 
swered so quickly by a sharp “ Come in,” that 
he went down two steps in dismay before he 
resumed his progress and entered the room with 
gravity and decorum. He was not prepared at the 
York Road lodgings for half a dozen people besides 
his sister and Miss Eastbell, but he was glad to 
see them nevertheless. In a small crowd like this 
he might escape observation or comment. Lucy 
was at a table covered with books and papers, and 
Sarah Eastbell at her side was evidently acting as 
her amanuensis. The men and women in the room 
were poor cadaverous beings connected with the 
Jennings mission, and the order of the est iblish- 
ment under the railway arch to-morrow, and were 
receiving their final instructioj^s after general tide. 
There were books and tracts to give out, and 
reports of the day’s proceedings to hear; and other 
co-operators in Lucy’s good work followed John 
Jennings’ advent, and sandwiched him in with 
serious-minded folk, and kept him from the fire and 
the door. 

Lucy saw him on his first arrival, and Sarah 
smiled at him a welcome ; but no one inquired lus 
business, until an angular man on crutches at his 
side asked if he were a new convert to the blessed 
work. John Jennings shook his head and said he 
wasn’t, at which piece of information the cripple 
hung on to the lappels of John’s coat and tried to 
convert him on the spot. 

“ Let him be. Hood,” said Lucy Jennings, 
whom nothing escaped; “there is no hope for him. 
Where I have failed, you will fail.” 

“ But we can’t give him up.” 

“You can let go my coat, though,” said John 
Jennings crossly ; “ what am I to do for buttons if 
you pull me about like this ?" 
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“ He is only a drunken brother of mine,” said 
Lucy scornfully. “ Take no heed of him ; he is 
not in a fit state to be reasoned with upon the 
enormity of his iniquities,” said Lucy more 
sharply. 

" Oh, I didn’t want to come here 1 ” cried John. 
“ I’ve brought a message from Mr. Culwick—that’s 
all.” ‘ 

“ Give it to me, and go, then,” said Lucy. 

“It’s not a letter. It’s a verbal com-com-com- 
munication.” 

“ I am sorry for it. Wail.” 

John Jennings found his way to the fire and to a 
chair, which he occupied in a sullen spirit, until he 
fell asleep with his chin upon his dirty shirt. How 
long he slept he never knew, but it was a deep and 
profound slumber, with so much murmuring in his 
cars lliat he dreamed he was in Clare Market, 
li.aggling for to-morrow’s dinner, until a heavy joint 
fell on him from the shop-blind of the butcher’s, 
and he woke up with Lucy’s hand upon his shoulder. 

'J'hc room was empty of its visitors. Lucy was 
standing by his side, more grim than ever; and 
•Sarah Eastbell was silting opposite, watching him 
intently. 

“ Have you slept away your drunkenness, do 
you think } ” asked Lucy. 

“ I haven’t been a.slcep,” said John. 

“ Oh, John! 1 think you have,” cried .Sarah. 

“ Well, I may have dozed,” he confessed, “just a 
little.” 

“ What message have you brought from Mr. 
Culwick ? ” asked Sarah very anxiously. 

“ What mess.age ? Ah ! that’s It! Wait a 
moment.” 

Lucy and Sarah waited several minutes, but 
John Jennings did not collect his faculties together, 
until Lucy told him to call to-morrow morning early, 
before the service commenced under the railway 
arch, if liis message were really of importance. 
Then he dashed at something like the truth in his 
haste and confusion. 

“ Mr. Reuben won’t be here to-morrow.” 

Sarah Eastbell felt her heart sink, for she had 
not seen Reuben for many days, and he had put off 
calling on that evening, and she had looked forward 
longingly to his Sunday visit to her—with wicked 
worldly eyes, Lucy had already affirmed. 

“ Not coming f” ^aid Sarah with a sigh. “ Did 
he say why he had altered his mind again ? ” 

“ No—yes—yes, ho did. He was going into 
the country with Miss Holland.” 

There was a long silence after this explanation, 
and Lucy and Sarah looked at each other in a 
strange way, which John Jennings was not able to 
comprehend. 

“ What did I tell you long ago ?” said Lucy in a 
low tone. 
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A TERRIB 

'HE following letter was lately 
forwarded to a gentleman’s 
house in Tipperary, the post¬ 
man having no very great dif¬ 
ficulty with the direction, being 
to the manner born 

for P. Stickers, 

■“under gardner at the castle, 
“ Ballyporecn, coy tip.” 

“ My pear RETER, —Your a good boy for writin 
to me and 1 was plascd to hear you was doin so 
w’cll. Youll be sorry to hear your mothers cn- 
joyin bad helth this lime back thro frettin, and 
uncle Tims little boy died last week. It was a fine 
baby intirely, itself and its sister were as like as 
bad potaties and they used to say it roseniMcd its 
father too in the cxjiression of the back of the neck. 
Your brothers and sisters is well e.vccpt poor Hilly 
and thats what ails your mother. Lc.rstway.s he 
isnt sick but got into trouble with the govermint 
and its a groat blow to us .ill. This is how it 
happind. You mind the ri-.in in 67, well you 
know he used to be out after them faniaus tho I 
done my endavours to keep him at home and so 
when they riz that shrove tucsd.iy night he ri/ too 
and the polis came to know he was out, leastways 
they guest it thro findin he w.rsnt at home. When 
I beared .them axin after him 1 w.is greatly 
afeared lied be por.secutcd liy the govermint, Init 
he got off thro bein only a chap, and besides the 
boys didnt rise proper in Connaught, for the gre.it 
gineral that was to have come, I disremimber Ins 
name, took a wrong turn somewlicre thro not 
knowin the way and got to Paris by mistake. 

. Well Billy promised me faithful lied h.ive no more 
to say to the fan Ians good or bad and 1 blieve be 
kept his word till the last f.rir day but 2 at tiibber- 
bracken where he met one of them orgamzin fellows 
that wud talk you out of your boots, and with 
that he begun to keep bad comp.iiiy again til the 
polis came to the master about it and I got afeared 
hed be porsccutcd after all. Well 1 tould the 
master the boy was only an ignorant om.idth.iiin 
and ment no harm, so he axed me if I thought a 
trip to England wild sarve him, .iiul I sed I was 
shure if he saw a real big town .md some r.uhvay 
trains it wud open hi.s mind like, so lie sed hed 
send him to liverpool to help tommy Oneill the 
first lot of bastes that rvas goiii over. Well, I was 
real grateful and when the time come your mother 
and me sent him off wid new docs on his back and 
a bank noat in the heel of his fist and lookin as 
plascd as a turkey cock th,Us got safe to the far 
side of christimass, and shure thats the last we 
seen of him, for Oneill rame home widout him, and 
we thought he was dead thro bein killed for the 
bank noat he was carryin, and bedad it was a good 
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job he had tliat same bit o paper, for didnt the last 
post from Araeriky bring us a noat to say he was 
goin there. He says the night they got to liver- 
pool he slept in the house Oneill resorts when in 
them parts—the sign on it was the green man, 
tho 1 never seen ere a man of the colot in galway, 
1 suppose they must all have got hung for high 
treason, and by the same token it was right for- 
ninst the side of the polis barrick, but what did 
Hill care, for tho he was mmTial unfond of the 
polls at home anil glad to get out of the place for 
a bit, he never thought theyd know him over there, 
and no more they wud only for Tommy Oneill 
hein jcloiis 1 suppose at the master takin him up 
so kind. Well he takes a bit of supper and goes 
to bed, for Oneill tells him there was no call for 
their both stayin up wid the cattle, but what does 
I he see the first thing in the mornin when he gets 
111) but his own name wrote up in print on a boord 
! forninst his wiiida. He thought at first it must be 
j a dranie intirel)', but after takin a look into the bed 
' to m.ike shure he wasnt lyin asleep, he goes strait to 
i the winil.i, and shure ciioagh there was the boord 
! hung up on the .side wall of the barrick wid writin 
! on it that big that fuller Maguire cad ha red it 
' ii'ithoiit Iroiiiilm the spoct.acles—/iV 7 / stickers will 
A'/w.ii’ivrAvi'—th.Us what was on it. Bill says the 
he.irt got trossw.iys in him and he thought hed 
li.ive burst. He knew it was th.at dirty sneak 
Tommy Oneill iiiust have split on him and his first 
notion was to imirder him intirely, but then he was 
! afeared thro the polis bein so handy, so he slips 
j down stares and sipiarcs the young fellow that was 
I mindiii the jil.ice thro tippin him a shillin not to 
I let on what he was after, and then while things was 
j (|uiet he slips out unbeknownst to every one ami 
m.ikcs for the quay as if the divil was after him, 
and who sluid he meet only the very fellow that 
M.is organi/in at tiibberbraekcn, and I must say 
when Bill tould him he w:is goin to be persecuted 
for tre.isin he w.is real kind and showed him tho 
right sort of boat for goin to amcriky in and 
helped him to get a ticket and squared some of 
the s.uIor.s to look .after him in case the polis 
sliiid be nxin for him at queenstown, and he says 
thats why he didnt write till he got to new York 
for the org.uiizer tould him the govermint do be 
o])cnin the letters and it isnt s.afe, and he says 
lie’ll ner-er come back for. thats a real free country 
wid no govermint to speak of, only a mayor or 
some such—at least he beared there was a mayor 
but hes not ligdit shure yet thro bein there only 
one day when he wrote. And now my dear peter 
I hope this will be a warnin to you to kegp clear of 
the fanians and mind your duties and this is a long 
letter and no more at preasent from your afec- 
tionatefather, “Patrick Stickers.” 
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^ THE RAILWAY CLEARING HOUSE. 

HE Railway Clearing House average a journey by rail involves a passage over 
’ is an establishment which, the lines of three companies. An average of three, 
like some of the best of however, means in some cases five or si.-c or more, 
people, gets through an im- A passenger by the western route from Elgin to 
mense amount of useful Plymouth would start on the Highland line, pass 
without anything approaching over the Caledonian, thence to the London and 
ir ostentation. It is one of North-western, the Great Western, the Bristol and 
rgest institutions in the king- Exeter, and the .South Devon. Between Darlington 
s are so important and multi- and Cardiff there would be the North-eastern, Mid- 
it our r.iihvay system would land, Lanc.ashire and Yorkshire, London and North- 
lo a condition little short of western. Great Western, and Rhymncy railw.iys. 
indeed, the system never could j Between Lynn and Stirling would be the Great 
esent develojmient; and yet, j Eastern, Gre.it Northern, Lancashire and York- 
irobably not one traveller in ! shire, North-c.istern, North British, Edinburgh 
thing whatever about it, cither and Glasgow, and the Scottish Central; while 
lat it is, or what it docs. Dnc between Lynn and Inverness there would be no 
lire to say that sc.ircely one less than ten different lines to be traversed. Under 
.aw.aic of its existence, though the old system each of these lines would form a 
all aic benelited by its opcia- sepaiate and distinct journey. At the end of each 

the traveller would have to alight, turn out his 


^people, gets through an im- 
'yi mense amount of useful 

work without anything approaching 
fuss or ostentation. It is one of 
the largest institutions in the king¬ 
dom, and its functions are so important and mulli- 
fariops, that without it our railway system ivould 
inevitably collapse into a condition little short of 
’ch.iotic. Without it, indeed, the .system never could 
have attained its present develojimcnt; and yet, 
important as it is, probably not one traveller in 
a hundred knows anything whatever about it, cither 
as to where it is, or what it is, or what it docs. Dnc 
might, perhaps, venture to say that sc.ircely one 
person in a hundred is .aw.aicof its existence, though 
directly or indirectly all aic benelited by its opera¬ 
tions. 

The Railway Clearing House is a huge budding 
in Seymour Street, close to the Kuslon Squaie 
terminus of the London and North-western Rail¬ 
way. Some 1,200 busy workers arc here einplo\ed 
in uniting the various independent lines of the 
kingdom into a system which, so far as the public 
are concerned, is practic.ill)- one. What are the ad¬ 
vantages of this, may be very clearly and forcibly 
shown by an illustration or two. 

Billingsgate Market is every morning siijipliid 
with fish, perfectly fresh and good, which h.is been 
caught and packed on various parts of the Scottish 


The Railway Clearing House is a huge budding j luggage, procure a oesh ticket, and start again. It 
in Seymour Street, close to the Kuslon Squaie ' is evident that the delay and inconvenience, the 
terminus of the London and North-western Rail- | worry and f.itigue of such a mode of travelling 
way. Some 1,200 busy workers arc here einplo\ed , would be something very serious—to many people, 
in uniting the various independent lines of the | indeed, altogether prohibitory. 

kingdom into a system which, so far as the public j All this diftieulty, with reg.ird both to goods and 
are concerned, is practic.ill)- one. What are the ad- passengers, is disposed of by the very extensive but 
vantages of this, may be very clearly and forcibly very simple mechanism of the Cle.tring House, 
shown by an illustration or two. 'i'he establishment is divided into three depart- 

Billingsgate Market is every morning siijipliid incuts. The “Coaching” department is charged 
w'ith fish, perfectly fresh and good, which h.is been | with arrangements for through booking of passen- 
caught and packed on various parts of the Scottish gers, and whatever goes by passenger trains ; the 
coast. '^Without the assistance of the Clearing “Merchandise" department does the same for all 
House this would be simply impossible. In its that comes under the heading of goods ; and the 
passage to London it has passed over perhaps six “ IMileage and Demurr.ige” department enables the 
or eight distinct and independent lines of r.iilway. various companies to afford tinough carria^ to both. 
If there were no other diflicully, it is quite iilain i The ixisscnger from Elgin to I’lyinouth pays the 
that without some special arrangement the mere 1 Highland company for the whole journey over six 
payment of the freight would be a matter involving | differi nt lines, and receives a through ticket. This 


delay, complicated accounts, and hojieU-is con- i 
fusion. But, besides this, at the end of each com- | 
puny’s line the fish would have to be transfiiicd | 
into different wagons before it could proceed j 
another stage on the journey. Unless, therefore, 
somebody went with the cargo to pay the w'ay and 
prevent stoppages, it would be very doubtful whether 
it ever reached Billingsgate .at all. It certainly 
would never get there while it was fresh. 

But, again, as regards passengers. Those who 
remember the days when railways were young, and 
the companies not only distinct, but usually antago¬ 
nistic, will probably have a vivid recollection of the 
difficulty and vexation attendan^upon a journey 
over several lines. Taking both parcels and 
passengers, it has been calculated that on the 


ticki-t is given up at I’lymoulh, and at the end of 
the week is sent up to the Coaching dep.artinent of 
the Cle.iring House, where the whole amount paid 
for It is debited to the Highland coraji.iny, and each 
I of the lines credited with the fare over its section 
I of the journey. At the s.imc time it w'ill, of course, 
happen that p.isseiigcrs from I’lymouth arc booked 
through to Elgin. In this case the South Devoii 
company becomes the debtor of the Clearing 
House, and each of the other companies a 
creditor. Tlic s.xme may be s.aid of all the inter¬ 
mediate lines. At the end of the month accounts 
arc balanced ; and although the sums received b) 
each company for through fares may amount t( 
many thousands of pounds, it maybe that the sum; 
paid and received in settlement are very trifling. 
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What the Coaching department does for all 
that is carried by passenger trains, as it has already 
been stated, the Merchandise department does for 
goods. 

To be able to book throughout a journey over 
several lines is a great convenience, but without 
some further arrangement there would still be the 
necessity for the traveller, with all his belongings, 
to turn out at the end of each company's domain 
and take another train. To obviate tliis—the 
through fares having been settled—it is only 
necessary for the companies whose lines run one 
into the other to agree among themselves to nin 
through trains. It is evident however that, without 
some special organisation to prevent it, the rolling 
stock of the various companies - the carriages and 
wagons, and even the tarpaulins and cloths that 
cover them—would soon become common property. 
Indeed, when the system of running through trains 
was first adopted, it was no unusual thing for one 
company to retain the rolling stock of another for 
weeks.or months, and sometimes it happened that 
carriages and wagons were lost altogether by their 
rightful owners. 

To insure the prompt return of all “foreign ” 
rolling stock or cloths by levying “ demurrage ” on 
those who retain them, and to secure payment at so 
much per mile for each vehicle conveying goods or 
passengers over a “ foreign” line, is the duty of the 
Mileage and Demurrage department of the Clear¬ 
ing House. 

By way of illustration let it be supposed that a 
London and North-western tram runs from London 
to Aberdeen. As far as Carlisle it will be on its 
own ground. On arriving here an agent of the 
Clearing House will register the number of each 
carriage, and the time at which the train sets out 
over tlie Caledonian railway for Aberdeen. On the 
return of the train the time and numbers will be 
again noted, and both registers wilt by-aiid-by be 
sent to Seymour Street. Here they will show that 
on a edrtain day so many London and North¬ 
western carriages conveyed p.assengcrs between 
Carlisle and Aberdeen, and as between these 
stations the Caledonian company will receive the 
fares of the passengers, they will be required to pay 
for the use of the carriages conveying them ; in other 
words, the Caledonian company will be charged 
“ mileage.” Besides this the registers of the agent 
at Carlisle will show how long the carriages were on 
the Scotch line. The time allowed would be a day 
between Carlisle ^ind Aberdeen, t\?o days at Aber¬ 
deen, and another day for the return journey—four 
days altogether ; ‘ and for any time beyond this, 
demurrage will be added to the mileage. 

In faeditating the traffic both in passengers and 
goods, nothing further need be said to show the 
immense utility of this unobtrusive establishment. 
There are, however, some other very important 


functions yet to be noticed. In the course of a 
journey over the ten lines of railway between 
Lynn and Inverness, a parcel of goods might very 
possibly be damaged or even lost; and if the owner 
had to seek his compensation at the hands of 
some one of the ten different bodies, each repu¬ 
diating any blame in the matter, his chances of 
success could hardly be considered very encourag¬ 
ing. The Clearing House here steps in to his 
relief, and, if the claim for compensation appears 
to be a just one, orders payment to be made by the 
company which originally received the goods. If 
they were in the first instance booked at Lynn, the 
Great Eastern company would be ordered to dis¬ 
charge the claim, not on its own account, but oh 
account of the Clearing House, whose business it 
would now become to investigate the matter, and 
debit the company' responsible for the loss or, 
damage. In all such matters the Clearing House 
is in fact a biJard of arbitration, whose decision is 
an absolute and final settlement, and cannot be 
disputed at l.iw. A special Act of Parliament has 
invested the “ Clearing Committee ” with such 
authority, that in a case of compensation it has only 
to decide which company is responsible; and in the 
case of a disputed account, it has only to pronounce 
it correct, and the decision has all- the force of the 
highest legal tribunals. Without a little despotic 
power of this kind the establishment would soon 
find itself in difficulties. 

It should be observed, howefver, that the body to 
which this power is entrusted is composed of repre¬ 
sentatives of the various lines whose affairs are 
submitted to it, and that connection with the Clear¬ 
ing House is quite optional. Any company may 
withdraw from its jurisdiction by giving proper 
notice, though practically it would now b^scarccly 
possible for any considerable line to do so. 

The Clearing Committee referred to is the 
supreme authority in the Seymour Street establish¬ 
ment. Next below this is a conference of the 
genei al managers of the various lines, and below 
this again there .are two boards on an equal footing 
—a confeicnce of superintendents of'passenger 
traffic, and a conference of superintendents of 
goods traffic. 

These four managing bodies, a secretary—to 
whose courtesy we are indebted for information 
—a staff of nearly 1,200 clerks in Seymour Street, 
and a large number of agents scattered over all 
parts of the country, constitute together a power 
which, though for the most part ‘unseen by the 
public eye, is the secret of that smooth and har¬ 
monious working together of the various sections 
of our complicated railway system, which is the 
admiration of all foreigners who 'have occasion to 
travel in /lji?;,||M|intry, and without which a long 
journey by la..' -Ijld, for a great many people, be 
simply impossibla 
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THE MOUNTAIN RUIN. 

«Y ROBKRT BUCHANAN. 



**DRINKINt; WATER OP THE W“LL'*' 


EEE, too, Man’s unrestful spirit 
Once at least hath tried to dwell: 
See, a ruined Hut, and near-it, 
Bubbling darkly, springs a well. 
VoL. VIII.—New Series. 


Still the roofless walls stand lonely, 
Round a floor of weeds aod grass ; 
N ot a soul lives near, and only 
Red deer of the mountain pass. 
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Tis the barrenest of places! 

Yet, all round the ghostly bicld, 

Man has left his mark—dim traces 
Of the furrows of a field. 

Long ago, some lonely mortal 
Held this dwelling desolate. 

Stood out-looking from the portal, 
Lone, or with some savage mate. 

All around loom crags and boulders 
With black shadows in the heat; 

Higher, on the mountain’s shoulders. 
With the valleys at his feet, 

Droods the eagle ; seeing under, 

How the misty morning brc.iks 

With a bright’ning touch of wumler 
On the glistening fjords and lakes 

All is still ; on the hill's summit 
Sleeps white vapour sinking slow— 

Rain within if, fading from it 
Ghostly colours of the. How. 

Here man is not; herg sounds nevev 
Cry of hate or sob of .strife ; 

Far away, like a great river, 

Rolls the wrath of human life. 

Oh, to root this lonely cottage. 

And amid the heights to dwi il, 

Hapjiy with a mess of pottage. 
Drinking w.ater of the well I 

Ifcrc like yonder eagle sitting 
To survey a world grown f.rir. 


With the rain-clouds round me flitting, 
With the wild wind in my hair ! 

While some woman, in whose nature 
Wows the wind that maketh free. 
Some large-hearted mountain creature. 
Turned her lustrous eyes on me. 

So to dwell apart from trouble, 

So to let the agia, roll. 

And to feel tin' still songs bubble 
From the veil within my soul. 

Thus to make in Art's dominions 
.Such a silent solitude, 

Where the e.igle-thought, with pinions 
Folded silently, might brood ; 

Wbeic the wind might ever present 
W'.inrler in the glens of dream, 
Wliere the rapours iridescent 
With the ghostly bow might gleam ; 

Where God’s sun might sit in fulness 
While the pensive thoughts arose 
D.ulc and g.eiule, fresh with coolness 
Fiom the silence and repo.se. 

Tlcn, some Tilgriiii upward straying 
Might looi; round on sUch a scene— 
Uiiins ot a dwelling saying, 

•• Uch' tile h.ind of man h.ith been.”' 

Ami the J’llgimi downward ha.sting 
.Might, villi weaiy world-worn face, 

.'■• g-iop tot.isle the well, and lasting, 
llless the spiiit of the pkace. 


11 OR ATI US. 


T IT E r I. I' 

F all the suburbs Deddingliam- 
upon-Thames is the dullest, 
dreariest, and dirtiest, and 
although not far from London 
it is barkward and unam¬ 
bitious, and has been (juitc 
outstripped by it.s more enter¬ 
prising fellows. The people 
who come to live at Dedding- 
hnm do so from necessity 
rather than choice ; it is somcwli.il unusual for any 
one of comfortaldc means to settle there without 
some good reason, and it was therefore rather re¬ 
markable that, about six months before the open¬ 
ing of my story, one of the houses in Elysium 
'Villas had been permanently taken and prettily fur¬ 
nished, by a handsome, comfortable-looking widow, 
upon whom not even the most inveterate scandal¬ 
monger could fix a breath of suspicion. 


o F A c A T. 

She was a large woman, with black, hair and’ 
eyes, and line white teeth ; she always dressed well 
and with taste ; she paid her bills regularly, ex- 
eliangcd visits with tlie clergyman’s wife, gave 
occasionally a kettle-drum or an evening party, 
attended churcb eveiy Sunil.ly, subscribed to the 
town charities, and w.is altogether irreproachable. 

Mrs. I’arlnilge wa.s -]n oiioimccd by all her friends 
to be very charming ; she was kind and .sympathetic 
I towards the l.idies, .agreeable but dignified towards 
the genllemcti; she had but one weakness—this 
was Hor.alius. 

Iloratius was not a m.in, nor even a boy; he was 
only a cal—but such a cat 1 So largo, so sleek, so 
beautiful, so t.dented 1 lie could ring a'bell, and 
shut a door, and really seemed to understand all 
that was said ; moreover, he was a very Inajestic 
animal, with a long aristocratic tail, and a white 
tic that vouched for his respectability. Upon 




Horatius. 


Horatius Mrs. Partridge lavTshcd all her affection 
and care ; he was her chief coxnpanion and her pre¬ 
vailing thought. At meal times the choicest titbits 
were bestowed upon him; his health was a con¬ 
tinual source of an.vlcty; there was no luxury too 
expensive for him, no indulgence too outrageous. 

Horatius was not vicious, but unprincipled ; th.at 
is, he did not scratch and swear, but he was reckless 
as to whose property he appropriated and devoured. 
Cajjtain Barnaby, who lived next door, was the 
chiet sufferer ; many a tempting morsel set .ip.irt 
for his supper was surrei)titiously seized upon by 
Horatius, who easily found his way over the low 
wall that divided Mrs. I’arliidgc’s back garden 
from th.it of her neighbour. The poor c.iiil.un 
dared not retalLite, though he cordi.rlly hated Hora- 
lius, not only because he stole his supjier, but also 
because he envied him the po-sscssion of Mrs. I’ar- 
tridge’s affection. 

The fact was that the capt.iin entertained a great 
admiration fyr the handsome uidow, and cherished 
a secret hope ot one d.ry persuading her to become 
Mrs. Barnaby.. Under these circumsl.xnces it uould 
have been very impolitic to cpiarrcl with Tlonilius; 
indeed, the captain could never summon up rour.ige 
to inflict so much as a sly kick or push on him, x veri 
after the most daring dc|)red.tlion. lie felt, loo, 
that he needed all his forces to l.iy six'ge to Mis. 
Partridge; for he was aware that besides his own 
personal merits he had little to offer, and be had 
many fits of depression caused by the contemplation 
of his disadvant.iges. 

Poor Ikarnaby was neither young, rich, nor hand¬ 
some, but he was large-hearted aiul generous, and 
would have shared his last crust even with his 
enemy, if he had had one. He was besides very 
shy and modest, and oppressed generally by a 
painful sense of his own inferiority ; and the pre¬ 
sence of Mrs. Partridge, which was his grc.itest 
pleasure, and for which he lived from d.iy to day, 
was also his greatest pain. 

Horatius was the chief topic of Mi.s. I’artridgc’s 
conversation ; she dcl.iiled his I.rtesl o.iiloils, e.\- 
paliated on htsbc.auty ami hi.s merits, and consulted 
with the captain on Jus health, with all whirli poor 
B.arnaby endeavoured to symp.ithise, while only loo 
often he had gone to bed suppeiless the night 
before, because Horatius had foiostallcd his meal. 

Mrs. Partridge had sent out invitations for a 
supper party, to which Baruah)- himself w.is in¬ 
vited. Great pleasure was ant i..ip.itcd, as the widow 
was known to keep a good table, and to have 
the knack of entertaining her friends. At last the 
eventful day arrived, and about four o’clock in the 
afternoon B^tmaby stood at his window watching 
the snov, which had threatened to descend all day 
and W.1S now beginning to fall in light feathery 
flakes. He felt in iinusu.ally good spirits, and w.as 
whistling snatches of his favourite tunes, his kind 
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face shining with good-humour and pleasant antici¬ 
pation, for was he not going to spend the evening 
with Mrs. Partridge? had she not asked him to 
come as early us he could and help her make the 
last preparations ? and would she not t.ako his hand 
and thank him, and wish him all health and happi¬ 
ness, in her pleasant cordial way? Besides all this 
the c.aptain felt that katteily he had m.ade great 
advances in her favour; that she was pleased 
with the iiiteiest he took in Ilomtius ; that she 
consulted with him, aud treated him with more 
conficlcnco and familiarity ; all of which was very 
fl.itlenng and delightful to Barnaby, who began to 
feel cncour.aged and emboldened. He had, too, 
anollicr and kss sdli.sh c.ui.sc for pleasure. Though 
he w.is more jiopul.ir than lie had any idea of, he 
W.IS not much ill the habit of receiving presents ; 
but, slr.ingely enough, that very day a hamper of 
game and other good things had been sent him 
li om some unlmown friend, containing a fine turkey, 
a hi ace of ]>heas.rnts, a raised pie, and several pots 
ol iirescive. One ul the pheasants he had already 
given .iw.iy to .a poor old l.iuy who had long been 
confined to her bed by illness, and whose im¬ 
poverished circutiisl.inees prevented her from ob 
t.iining the little delicacies she needed to tempt her 
apiielite ; the r.iised pic hc h.id .sent in to Mrs. 
r.rrlridge, and the tuikcy he destined as a prcscnc 
to a friend with a l.irgc family of children, while the 
remaining phc.rs.mt hc reserved for his own dinner 
the ne.vt day'. B.rrnahy had already given notice to 
the poor woman of his intended gift, and pro-miscil 
himself great jiksisure at seeing the children’s bright 
faros upon its arrival, kle thought of all this as he 
stood w.Ucliiiig the soft white snow, and listening to 
the cheerful crackle of the fire, and it came into his 
hc.id tli.it lie would go down-stairs and again inspect 
the tuikoy. 

To his astonishment, however, on descending 
the stairs ho heard sounds of merriment proceed¬ 
ing fiom the kitchen, and rightly suspecting that 
Bcltv' was rccx'iving some social visits from her 
Iriends, went as quietly as possible towards the 
l.udcr, intending to take a look at the turkey and 
then make good his escape up-stairs again. “ I am 
sure 1 hear a man’s voice," thought Barnaby ; “poor 
creatures, T won't interfere with their fun.” 

So thinking, he walked iyto the larder. Wliat did 
hc see ? t )n the floor lay the ni.tnglcd remains of 
the pheasant, with the dish that had held it broken 
in pieces; aiiil on the shelf wars Horatius, busily 
engaged on the turkey, of w'liich he had already 
devoured a cousixlerablc portion. Horror, dis¬ 
appointment, and rage took possession of Barnaby; 
it ivas too much to bear, and the camel’s back was 
broken at last. Hc stooped and seized a heavy 
e.vrthcnwarc jar th.at stood near, and as Horatius, 
alarmed by his aiiproach, jumped to the ground 
and fled past him, he llirew it at him with all 
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his might. The blow was too well aimed—the jar 
struck him full on the head, Horatius was stopped 
in his headlong flight and rolled over, dead. At 
first Barnaby did not recognise what he had done; 
he thought the animal was only stunned; but when 
he discovered that Ilonatius was indeed dead, his 
heart seemed to stand still, and a cold perspira¬ 
tion broke out all over him. What had he done ? 
He did not comprehend at once the full extent and 
consequences of the catastrophe, but was seized 
with unutterable dismay and fear. 

Hardly knowing what he did, he replaced the 
fatal jar, caught up Horatius, and sped up-stairs to 
^ his room and locked the door. Poor Baniahy’s 
heart beat loud and fast as he contemplated the dead 
body of his victim, stretched out upon the hearth¬ 
rug : no murderer could feel more panic-stricken 
and remorseful. The thought of Mrs. Partridge over¬ 
whelmed him ; should the knowledge of his crime 
come to her ears, he knew full well it would be the 
death-knell to all his hopes ; she would never for¬ 
give him, never speak to him again. Such a result 
was too frightful to think of. At all hazards he 
must conceal the evidences of his crime. Hut how ? 
He dared not take Betty into his confidence ; she 
was certain to betray him to Mrs. Partridge’s 
servants, and he must tViercfore guard his secret 
even from her. But the dead body ; what should 
he do with it? How should he dispose of it un¬ 
beknown to Betty ? Here poor Barnaby quite lost 
himself in a long vista of difficulties, and though he 
tried hard to fix his rambling thoughts, the vision 
of Mrs. Partridge’s grief and just anger so per¬ 
sistently obtruded itself upon him, that he gave 
up reflection in despair. He could not think—not, 
at least, while the dead body of Horatius lay 
stiflening before him ; he could not bear the sight 
of it, and so with guilty haste ho took it to the 
door of a small cupboard, and drew from thence 
an old pasteboard hat-box. Into this he tried 
to insinuate the deceased, a matter of some diffi- 
cultyji but which he at length accomplished by 
putting him in headfirst and then doubling him up. 

The lid, however, refusing to fit on properly, 
Barnaby was obliged to dispense with it, and put 
the hat-box with its terrible contents back into the 
cupboard, the door of which he locked, and placed 
the key in his pocket. He then felt slightly re¬ 
lieved, and began to collect his thoughts and de¬ 
termine on his plan of action. He quite resolved 
to deny positively any knowledge of the fate of 
Horatius, and, of course, to express the utmost 
concern at his loss; and when the news of his 
last act of robbery should be told him, he must 
receive it with due astonishment. That the dead 
Horatius could not remain for ever in the hat-box 
was certain; sooner or later it must be removed. 
But where ? If he threw it into the road he would 
infallibly be seen to do it; and, besides, the traffic 


in front of Elysium*Villas was not sufficiently 
large to satisfactorily account for the accident. 
The idea of burning the corpse was preposterous, 
and though to be sure he might engage a boy to 
carry the body away in a bag, yet he shrank from 
taking any one into his confidence. No, he could 
arrive at no determination; and at last, as the 
evening drew on, he was obliged to dress and 
prepare for Mrs. Partridge’s party. His last J\ct 
was to assure himself that the cupboard-key lay 
safe in his pocket. When he arrived at the widow’s, 
he found her putting the finishing touches to her 
preparations, and looking very resplendent in a 
stiff black silk dress. She did not make any 
allusion to her missing favourite till she took up 
her position in the drawing-room to receive her 
'guests, and then she said— 

“ By-the-by, where is Horatius ? I had almost for¬ 
gotten him. Would you mind calling him. Captain 
Barnaby? He’ll come if he hears your voice.’’ 

Before Barnaby had time to reply there was a 
furious ring at the door-bell, and the opportune 
arrival of some of her visitors diverted Mrs. 
Partridge’s thoughts. 

All went well until the guests were arrived, 
and a general hum of conversation ensued before 
settling down to the card-tables and other amuse¬ 
ments prepared by the widow for her friends’ 
entertainment, when the curate, a meek good- 
natured man, who had a faculty for making un¬ 
fortunate remarks, inquired tenderly after Horatius. 

“Thank you, Mr. Stubbles,” answered Mrs. Par¬ 
tridge, at the same time ringing the bell, “he is, 1 
am. happy to say, quite well, and I am surprised he 
is not here to bid you welcome ; really, I think he 
grows more beautiful every day.” 

“ You must take care he does not get stolen,” 
said the curate ; “ the skin of such a magnificent 
animal must be worth something.” 

“ Good gracious! Mr. Stubbles, how can you talk 
so i*—Martlia,” continued the widow, as the servant 
opened the door, “ bring Horatius up-stairs.” 

“ Ain’t he here, mum ? Well, it he ain’t, I don’t 
know where he can be, for he isn’t down-stairs, and 
we haven’t seen him all this afternoon.” » 

“ Very strange ! ” mused Mrs. Partridge; “ what 
can have become of him ? I really feel anxious.” 

Mrs. Partridge was very uneasy, and gave orders 
that Horatius should be searched for immediately. 
The captain was miserable, and tortured'with the 
horrible notion that somehow or other the secret 
of the cupboard would be discovered. -Hjs fingers 
would clutch the precious key in his waistcoat- 
pocket, and then for a while he would feel reassured 
and easier; but he felt worse than a traitor as he 
murmured words of hope and encouragement to 
the widow. How she would have turned from him 
and upbraided him if she had known all! As the 
evening passed on, and there were no tidings of 
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Horatius, a gloom fell upon the little party; the 
evident distress of the hostess demanded the sym¬ 
pathy of her visitors, and little else was talked of 
among the ladies but Horatius, and what could 
have become of him. 

The widow’s eyes filled with tears, though she 
made several attempts to appear cheerful, and, 
with the exception of a few heartless people whom 
nothing prevented from enjoying their sixpenny 
whist, every one was glad when the supper was 
announced, after whicli they all departed. 

Barnaby made his escape as soon as possible, 
and passed an almost sleepless night, debating in 
his mind what he should do with the dead body. 
The live Horatius had been hateful and unbearable, 
but the dead one was much worse. Barnaby trem¬ 
bled to think how matters would be a week hence 
if the body were not removed. All of a sudden a 
thought flashed upon his mind—the back garden ! 
What could be simpler, easier, and more appi o- 
priate than to bury the remains of his rival in that 
secluded spot, and near to the dwelling of his 
mistress ? Beneath the shade of the cherry-tree, 
whose fruit Mrs. Partridge especially appreciated, 
the bones of Horatius would surely rest in peace ; 
and as this happy idea occurred to him, Barnaby 
felt so relieved and comforted that he at last fell 
asleep. 

Morning dawned, and with it the recollection of 
the poor woman whose children might look in vain 
for their dinner, for to this Barnaby had hitherto 
given no drought. His first care was to hasten to 
her cottage, and explain to her that the promised 
turkey had come to a premature end, and that all 
the shops being closed, it was impossible to get 
another ; the blank dismay upon her face and the 
disappointed looks of the children were hauler 
than anything else for Barnaby to bear ; not even 
the gift of a sovereign, which he could ill afford to 
part with, seemed to compensate for their loss. 

Burnaby spent nearly all the day with Mrs. 
Partridge, who, quite convinced that her favourite 
was stolen, could not be contented till she had 
composed advertisements for all the leading papers, 
and for a handbill to be posted up in all the shops 
in Dcddingham, wherein was detailed an exact de¬ 
scription of the missing Horatius, and a large 
reward offered for his recovery. In this sad oflice 
Barnaby had to assist, and was several times so 
touched by the widow’s grief, and so oppressed 
by the burden of his secret, that he was on the 
point of revealing it; but his courage failed him, 
and he would shrink back, trembling to think ho 
nearly he had been tempted to destroy his hopes, 
and draw down upon him the widow’s hatred. And 
all this time Horatius lay packed in the bandbox 
in the cupboard of his slayer’s room. 

Barnaby watched the weather with the greatest 
an.xiety, and, as the evening drew on, was in despair 


at seeing a few premonitory flakes of snow, which 
after a little while increased into a downright snow¬ 
storm. There was no chance of burying Horatius 
that night; the trodden snow would bear witness 
to the deed; he must wait and hope for a more 
favourable opportunity, and in the meantime he 
must console Mrs. Partridge, and take active steps 
for the recovery that he alone knew could never be. 

It was certainly a wretched time for him, being by 
nature a quiet inoffensive man, who could not feel 
happy with the consciousness that he was a murderer, 
although the victim of his crime was only a cat. 

At last came a dark night, when there was no 
snow on the ground to tell tales against him, when 
the rain came down instead in a steady drizzle, 
when great black clouds covered the sky, and a 
sharp wind crackled the bare branches of the 
cherry-tree. A little after midnight Barnaby stole 
softly down-stairs, a shovel in one hand and the 
bandbox containing Horatius in the other, and let 
himself out into the back garden, where, under the 
cherry-tree, he dug a hole, in which he laid all that 
now remained of the once beautiful and stately 
Horatius. 

Next summer, as Captain and Mrs. Barnaby 
stood together under the cherry-tree, a little after 
their honeymoon, the latter, as she ate the fruit,, 
remarked to her husband— 

“ It seems to me, my dear, that these cherries, 
are a great deal better than they were last year. 
I wonder why it is.” 

“ / know,” answered Barnaby, impelled by an 
uncontroll.ible impulse to confession, born of his 
great love and happiness—“it’s Horatius.” 

“ What! ” cried his wife, “ you don’t mean to 
say my poor pet is dead, buried here, and you 
knew it ?” 

“Yes.’’ stammered Barnaby, alarmed, and with 
reason, at her fury, and repenting too late of his 
proposed disclosure ; “ it was a dreadful accident, 
and 1 never daretl tell you.” 

“Speak!” cried she, with flashing eyes, “and 
deceive me no longer.” 

“ He was run over and killed on the spot by a 
brewer’s dray,’’ explained the captain, 

“ Tlvink Heaven! thank Heaven!” ejaculated 
his bride, “ For the instant, only for the instant, 
Barnaby, a hideous thought entered into my mind, 
that it was you who had been the cause of my 
dailing’s death. In such a case—but how is it 
possible that so vile a crime could stain your noble 
nature ? I see it all; you knew, but you wished 
me to live in ignorance : I wish you had done so 
now. You have acted for the best, 1 am sure ; but 
spare me the cruel details.” 

*• I will,” said the captain fervently, and he did. 
It was the first and last attempt he made to ease 
his conscience. Kate Kemele. 
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POVERTY PASTURES. 

liY THE AUTHOR OF “EPISODES IN AN OBSCURE LIFE.” 
FROM BILLINGSGATE TO BETHNAL GREEN. 



FEW small fishes ” might seem 
a sorry feast for a mulliliule, 
but what hosts have been 
fed by the swarming shoals 
of those individually small 
fish, the Clupeidce ! Amster¬ 
dam, according to the Dutch 
proverb, is ‘‘ built of herring¬ 
bones.” It was the herring, 
a Dutchman boasts, which 
enabled his countrymen to 
throw off the Spanish yoke ; and although the 
Dutch herring fishery is now next to nothing in 


news seemed to spread with an electric (hrill of 
sympathy through tliC flotilla of fishing-boats on 
the look-out for them. Down came masts and 
canvas with a rattle ; the nets were shot as fast 
as the buoys could be splaslicd into the phospho¬ 
rescent water. 

I scarcely ever saw a more beautiful sight than 
when I woke—or rather, was roused from my 
sleep on the floor of the boat to sec it—in the 
morning. The sun was just coming up above the 
horizon, gilding the leaden waters, and the moist 
back-fins of the so-called “whales"’ that were 
cruising about, just giving a glimpse of their hog- 


comparison with its ancient glories, the first her- backs, and tinging with a rosy-red the grey and 


ring ot the season is still, 1 believe, considereil 
a royal fish in Holland, whilst in honour of the 
first draught the Dutch fishmongers decorate their 
shops with flags, garlands, and dried hcriings! 
There arc herrings caught off Iceland, in Nor¬ 
wegian fiords, along whose wildly grand shores 
the tell-tale tclegraifli wire now runs—erected 
mainly to betray the fish’s whereabouts—in the 
Baltit and the Caspian, the While .Sea and the 
Black Sea, on the coast of K.unlschatka and Ihe 
coast of Carolina. Our Nov.i-Si oli.in colon^ts 


white of the nrcling, screaming sea-birds. The 
d.irk net was being hauled in, each "length as it 
came in thickly hung with flashing, flinching, flut¬ 
tering green, blue, pink, silver, gold. 

I never s.aw spr.its the very instant they came 
fresh from their home, but, very shortly afterwards, 
1 h.a\c seen wagon-loads of them grinding along 
the Lines about Wivenhoe and Fingrinhoc, in 
Essex ; and when 1 saw them sparkling like heaps 
of polished .silver coin fresh from the Mint, though 
only a weak ualery .vinter sun fell upon them, ] 


have herring galore, and a little time .igo I read j could not help wondering th.il such a wealth of 
that on the other side of the world the same fish, (m two senses) be.mtiful food should be carting off 
or its pilchard cousin, had t.dcen a fre.akishly for conversion into most unfragrant manure. Of 
sudden resolve of thronging tow.uds and into Tort comse, this miglit not cnt.ril a very large absolute 
Phillip Bay, in numbers so vast, tliat eaiitains of loss of aliment. The sprat would be eaten or 
Melbourne-bound ships reported h.ivmg sailed for drunk iiltini.ilely, metamorphosed into a small 


miles through closely packed slio.ils, whilst the 
fish were caught ready for market by the jirimi- 
tivcly expeditious plan of backing carts to the 
water’s edge, and bucketing tlie herrings into 
them in basketfuls. 

Who has not heard of the fishery of Yarmouth, 
and of the four golden herrings (more genuine than 
that seen by Theocritus’ iishciman) which it g.ive 
to Charles the Second, in acknowledgment of the 
visit he had paid it expressly for tlie encourage¬ 
ment of its staple industry? One of tiie most ex¬ 
citing scenes 1 ever witnessed was wdicn, after 


jiortion of a lo.if of bread, or of a pint of beer, 
or of a .slice of meat, instead of masticated ns a 
little fish. In the easeof the me.at-mctamorphosis, 
however, the very poor, whose condition has not 
gone up with the general rise of w.iges amongst 
the labouring classes-the helpless, shiftless folk 
w'ho must be poor under any circumstances, since, 
even in case ol a culbutc gi’nn-alf, they would be 
too weak to get much out of the consequent 
scramble - would have altogether lost the good the 
sprats might have been to them. It is about sprats 
as a food for the very poor, a meat that contains its 


cantering backwards and forwards for lioiirs over own sauce, as the oyster its own pepsine, besides 


the waters of the Moray frith in a Buckie boat- 
which, after dark, ran frcqueiyt risk of running 
into others similarly cruising ; the crews of all 
sleepily eating or- drinking, yarning, joking, or 
smoking, or downright snoring round their fires 


the condiment of hunger, th.at J am going to write; 
although the sprat is not so much the very poor 
man’s friend as it used to be. Formerly sprats wore 
sold for from a halfpenny to a penny a plateful; 
now they command from a penny to twopence a 


amidslfips—I was roused about midnight from the pound, which is considerably less than a plateful, 
nap into which I was nodding, as I sat beside the as th.it vague measure used to be piled. But first 
steersman, by an excited shout, announcing that we must go to Billingsgate, to see the poor man’s 
the “ fleet" of herrings had risen at last. The fishmonger buy his sprats. 
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Billingsgate, according to one account, derives 
ats name from King Belin, who built a gate near the 
site of the present market, on which, in a brass 
vessel, his buwit ashes were placed. A mythologisl 
•of the modern school would say that the human 
snind, from the necessities of its nature, created 
King Belin to represent by his brass urn the impu- 
•dence, and by his burnt aslics the all-portions-of- 
the-frame-to - burning-destruction-consigning free- 
•dom of speech, which still characterise tlie locality 
to which he is said to have given liis name. It is not 
now, any more than in days gone by, a Billings- 
and-cooings-gate—not c.xactly the place to send 
any one to who would draw fiom “the pure well of 
English undefiled,” but still just the place to .send 
any one to who would learn the richness of our 
tongyein rancorous and racily humorous abuse. 

We shall doubtless hear plenty of Pope’s “■ sluinic- 
Jess Billingsgate,” as on thi.s winler morning, raw 
with a frost-fog, in which bh;rr<'d gas-iels are burn¬ 
ing, wo try to sidle our way down to tlie damp ! 
.inarkct-shed tlirough this dead-lork of b.iskct-piled 
vans, with high-perched drivers (who are fret(ue}itly 
asked whether it is cold up there, and, almost invis¬ 
ible in the fog, growl tlown gruff responsive “( half”), 
fishmongers’ lighter four-wheeled and two-wlieeled 
vehicles, pony-carts, donkcy-rarls, donkey-bariows, 
hand-barrows, wheel-barrows, basket-bearing men, 
women, hobbydehoys of both sexes, hoys, girls, 
and little children, and toc-trodden-on ami rib- 
“scrunched” sellers of street-wires. With our ov n 
toes tingling and sides aching, we (.ilways excepting 
speed in both cases) zig/.ag like crackers, double 
like hares through the serried throngs, at times 
•almost knocked over like nim piiis by the projecting 
Joads of heavy-laden burdmi-he.irers, persjiiring, 
panting, but still with breath enough left to indulge 
.at our expense in language which we are very polite 
to content ourselves with characterising as r.uhcr 
more than slightly impolite. 

Were you ever kept down in the “calfin” of a 
fishing-bo.it, in which the malodoiirs of semi- 
putrid bail, bilge-w.ater, bad spirits and tobacco, 
stale beer, over-night onions, and sodden woollen 
garments contended for mastery, whilst shipped 
seas washed about the dirty littered floor uj) to 
your ankles ? If you have been, you will have some 
idea of the comfort of our struggle tliroiigli Thames 
Street, sloppy and miry in spite of the frost. The 
greasy blue guernseys and green cords of some of 
those we get crowded up against, and who swear at 
us mo.st lustily for our most involuntary proximity 
to them, unrefreshingly anoint us with fish-slime, 
and transfer to us a few of the scales with which 
they are spangled like harlequins. A great deal of 
shouting and gesticulating is going on in the gas-lit 
gloom. 

It looks very much like quarrelling, down-right 
fighting, or at the mildest horse-play jesting, as 
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we edge our cork-screw way along the market’s 
crowded aisles, and the network of narrow alleys 
about it; but it is really most business-like buying 
.and selling that is being transacted; hoarse top- 
coated sale.smcn trying to get the utmost for their 
consignments, or their own recently snappcd-«p 
bargains; buyers, the least school-educated amongst 
them, tficir wits sharpened by their small amount 
of capil.al, by no means the least ’cute in their calcu¬ 
lations, determined not to bid a fraction more than 
they think they can get a fair profit on. It is too 
foggy to see the traffic on board the plump, sprawl- 
ing-finned Dutch .cel-boats, which look in fine 
weather as if they had been varnished with treacle 
—that is, if any of those stolid-stagc-smugglcr- 
manned, fore-.ind-aft-chubby-chcckcd craft arc this 
morning lying in the river ; but we can see oysters 
.hovelled iiji like coals from the oyster-boats, and 
sliot from .s.icks like coals afterwards on shore. We 
sec sackfuls of whelks, brimming over like Benja¬ 
min’s ; heaps of mussels, ag.iin coal-like—damped- 
sniall-co.il-like—shovelled up into corners ; a few 
piU-s of gritty cockles ; hollow-pitted slopes of brown 
,ind iiiiik shrimps ; little heaving chaoses of live 
crabs and lobsters, with here and there a loose claw 
nipping spitclully at vac.ancy or its neighbours; 
boiled lobsters glowing through the fog like rowan- 
berrios through a Scotch mist ; dried fish in brassy- 
yellow bundles, smoked haddocks in amber-yellow 
strata ; basaltic columns of fish-barrels ; fresh her¬ 
rings, spiy ; cod, stupid ; haddock, sulky ; gurnet, 

I convivial ; pike, devilish ; and salmon, arrayed in 
silver scalc-armour, royal-looking even indc.ath; an 
•in ay of dimly orange-freckled, brown-backed, whitc- 
waistroated, Quilpishly grimacing flat-fish, .and ava¬ 
lanches of our silvery sprats making a moonshine 
in that tin numcious senses) shady place. 

Sprats arc so plentiful this morning that, in spite 
of its iiiclcmcncy, they sell very chc.aiily. Buyers of 
fresh sprats for poor neighbourhoods liave to re¬ 
member that a very raw morning sends the price 
coals up immediately and most exorbitantly 
(allhougb all classes of customers have to complain 
of extortion somewhere or other in the ingeniously 
complicated coal trade) for those who h.tve to buy 
coals for immediate use. Sprats may be excep¬ 
tionally plentiful, but what will be the good of 
buying them to retail if the great—that is, the poor 
—consumers of the sprat, accepted as sprat, have 
not fuel to cook them with ? The poor creatures 
must be too sharp-set to h.avc even a copper to 
spend, before they could be brought to make a meal 
off raw sprats. 

But their cheapness has tempted one of the 
costermongers to invest nearly all his stock-money 
in them. On the shaft of his laden donkey-trap 
his boy sits sentry, drinking the coffee and munch¬ 
ing the bread-and-butter which his master has 
brought him out from the coffee-house, inside which 
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he now sits enjoying his own breakfast, and nego¬ 
tiating with his mouth full—a circumstance which 
muffles, not unpleasantly, the hoarse loudness (as 
of an angry bull that has got a sore throat through 
bellowing) of his normal language—for the loan of 
a barrow for his boy. The costermonger, still 
mouthfully masticating and maledictory, “ emerges ” 
(as halfreducated people, anxious to avoid “ com¬ 
monplace phrases,” are very fond of saying) from 
the coffee-house ere long,' and, partly by means of 
his maledictions, succeeds after a time in extricat¬ 
ing his trap from the throng. Having driven to a 
dingy yard in Curtain Road, in which the barrow 
he has hired is laid up in ordinary, and transferred 
to it a portion of his glittering stock, he dispatches 
his boy with the barrow in one direction, whilst he 
drives off his cart in another. Crossing Shoreditch, 
the lad strikes into the Bethnal Green Road, and 
wheels his barrow up and down the melancholy 
streets that branch from it on cither hand. Fog 
still chokes them, and although the frost has some¬ 
what nipped nose-offences, as well as the blue noses 
of the poor shivering wretches who envy the com¬ 
paratively well-fed and well-clad boy they meet 
(since he has had a warm, sufficient breakfast, his 
“ cords,” cap, and boots arc sound, and he has a 
comforter twisted round his throat and tucked into 
the breast of his sleeved waistcoat), still the air 
there is too normally malodorous with ancient 
stenches constantly recruited by new-born ones, for 
even the purifying influence of cold to make it en¬ 
durable by any except lungs “ to the manner born.” 
Greedily the poor creatures glance at the heaped 
pile of succulent silver which the lad pushes before 
him, shouting with a lustiness which proves that 
Ms lungs, at any rate, have not been weakened by 
want— 

Sprat! Sprat, oh I Fine fresh sprat ! Alt 
alive, all alive, oh ! Penny a pound! Fine fresh 
sprat! Sprat 1 Sprat, oh !” 

They pop their heads out of their doors like 
rabbits—only half-frozen rabbits— from their holes. 
They look hungrily at the sprats ; they make hasty 
calculations of ways and means, by the simple pro¬ 
cess of fumbling in the pockets of their thin, skimp, 
patternless skirts for a stray copper. Ever and anon 
the barrow is stopped and surrounded by a little 
ring of lean women, watching the boy’s weighing, 
for all their leaden eyes, with the keenness of cats 
about to pounce upon a bird—holding up their 
broken, chipped, cracked, coarse, white and willow- 
pattern plates, and yellow basins, their crumpled 
colanders and battered sink-bowls, their aprons, or 
the “ laps ” of their dresses, for their tiny purchases 
—or trying to coax the coster-lacf to throw in a few 
of the tempting little fish. 

“Jest ’alf a dozen—you’ll never rniss ’em,” whines 
one old woman. 

“ Shouldn’t I ?” answers the lad, with a grin; “an 


if I didn’t, wouldn’t the chap as I’m workin’ em for, 
if I was to give summut over to all as axes for 
it?” 

If he had not eyes, so to speak, all round his 
head, and were not also of precociously bullying 
voice and bellicose deportment, he would not be 
able to preserve his stock from fraudulent or forcible 
diminution at the hands of famished youngsters, 
and lads as big as himself, or bigger, who crowd 
up to his barrow.when he stops to trade. Their 
purchases completed, the poor bargainers hurry 
back with their feast, which they at once proceed 
to cook ; those who live in the same house some¬ 
times adopting the “ co-operative system ot house¬ 
keeping ” by clubbing for a fire; squatted before 
which they follow out the cookery-book’s injunction 
that sprats should be “served hot and hot,” by 
hooking them out of the frizzling frying-pan with 
their fingers. “ Fingers were made before forks,” 
says the adage, and hunger drives mankind back 
to the primitive state to which the saying refers. 

On goes the boy. pushing and bawling. A good 
many of the black houses he passes have the long 
weaver’s casements, and now and then a magnified 
yellow shuttle can be seen projecting from a door¬ 
jamb ; but a great many of the silk-weavers who 
once almost exclusively peopled this neighbourhood 
have been starved out of it. Here and there, how¬ 
ever, in a bare room, there stilt stands a loom—for 
the most part silent, since either there is no work, 
or else the fireless weaver’s fingers are too numb to 
shoot the woof athwart the warp. 

The boy stops in front of a ground-floor front 
room, in which a dirty woman with touzled hair, 
who seems to have scarcely anything on but a 
cotton gown, and her four daughters (the youngest 
has not yet been three years upon this, to her, most 
doleful earth) .are hard at work matchbox-making, 
at twopence-halfpenny a gross. They look so 
famished that it seems wonderful they do not de¬ 
vour the paste—which they have to find. One of 
the little girls comes out with a broken plate. 

“ Can yer make us a good ’a’porth?” she asks- 
in a wheedling voice. 

For once the coster-lad takes pity, and gives her 
a good deal more than the market value of her 
money. The poor little maid rushes back with un¬ 
wonted brightness in her eyes. 

The fish are tilted into the black pan ; the miscr- 
.able spark of fire in the grate is coaxed into a tiny 
flame with scraps of refuse wood and paper, and, 
still going on with their work, the match-makers 
snatch a meal ; wiping their fingers, after the 
Japanese fashion, on bits of paper, which they 
afterwards put under the pan to feed the fire. 

1 f sprats do, indeed, form a portion of tlic Lord 
Mayor’s Feast, what a contrast between their conde¬ 
scendingly amused tasters there, and their ravenous 
consumers in Bethnal Grgen 1 
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CHAPTER THE TENTH. 

A FEW WORDS. 

The inquiry which Lucy Jennings put to Sarah 
Eastbull was not responded to; the younger woman 


“ Yes, Worcester; that’s it.” 

“ Then he started for Worcester this evening ?" 

“ Yes ; that’s it again.” 

Lucy had no further questions to ask, and Sarah 



had turned her head away, and was looking very 
thoughtfully at the fire. 

“ Reuben Culwick knows where Miss Holland is, 
then?” Lacy asked of her brother. 

“ Oh, yes, he knows.” 

“ Do you ?” 

“ It’s in the country somewhere.” 

“Worcester?” suggested his sister. 


remained silent. John, half sleepy still, and half 
confused, rose to his feet and walked towards 
the door. He was conscious that he had not 
fulfilled his mission to perfection, but why he had 
blundered, or in what particular, he could not un¬ 
derstand for the life of him. He had not made any 
positive mistake ; but Lucy was looking very grave, 
and barali Eastbcll did not speak to him. When 
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he was at the door Sarah’s voice arrested him. 
however. 

“ Did he say, John, when he should return ?” 

“ Oh, yes—I had forgotten that. On Monday.” 

“ Good night, John. Thank you for calling.’’ 

“ Thankhe answered, with a certain amount 
of emphasis. 

“ What for ?” asked Lucy sharply. 

“For many things. For not treating me quite 
like a brute,” he added, with a flash of spirit. 

“Are you any better llian a brute to call here in 
this condition ?” asked his sister. 

• “ I’m in very good condition,” said John, “ I don’t 
see anything the matter with me.’’ 

“ When you do—when you arc sure of what a 
poor degraded being you have become—I shall be 
glad, for it will be a sign of your repcnt.ince. It 
will be-” 

“ Good evening,” said John Jennings, darting 
with alacrity from the room to escape the sermon 
which threatened him. He had delivered his 
message—it was correct in all its details, he was 
certain—and he was wf drunk. If he had taken 
too much whiskey, he would h.ave blurted out that 
Reuben had met Thomas Fastbell, and so have 
frightened Sarah, who was afraid of her vag.abond 
brother, he knew. They had not rercivcil his mes¬ 
sage cheerfully—they were disappointed al Reuben’s 
putting off his visit to them—but th.at was not his 
fault. He had done his best, and th.at Lucy had 
not received him cordi.ally or treated him well was 
only what he had expected from the first. 

When the street door tvas heard to slam behind 
John Jennings, Lucy rose and moved about the 
room, putting her books and papers away, and 
setting the place in order for the night. .Sarah did 
not help her; with her hands clutching her rounded 
chin, and her great dark eyes fixed upon the fire, 
she had passed away into a world of her own, 
wherein there was speculation and doubt. Tlie stern 
woman, whose weakness it was to think herself 
above the world, glanced at her from the back- 
groimd with more symirathy upon her face than slie 
was in the habit of exhibiting in .Sarah Lastbcll’s 
affairs as a rule. Sarah was downcast and dis¬ 
heartened that night, and Lucy watched licr 
furtively. There was trouble at the heart of 
Sarah Eastbell, and for Sarah’s good she had 
planted it there by a few meaning words, not 
knowing what was best for her, for all that. She 
thought that she did—but then'she was not always 
in the right, poor Lucy. 

She came back to Sarah’s side at last, and drew 
her chair more closely to her. Sarah did not 
know that she was there until Lucy touched her 
hand. 

“ You are seeing the truth, as I saw it long ago,” 
said Lucy very gently to her; “ I warned you to 
prepare for iL” 
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“ No,” said Sanih hesitatingly, “ I do not see it 
yet, as you see it.” 

“ He comes less often here.” 

“ Because his work accumulates,” answered Sarah 
quickly, “ not because he is tired of me. Ah, Lucy ! 
you would not ask me to believe that, if you knew 
how much I loved him.” 

“I do not ask you to believe anything,” said 
Lucy querulously. 

“ You arc too suspicious of Reuben.” 

“ I suspicious ! What-next?” 

Lucy objected to the accusation. She had never 
boon able to see her own faults clearly, and yet she 
Ijclicvcd that she judged herself unsparingly. It is 
tile n.atural weakness of such good folk as Lucy 
Jennings sometimes. 

“You consider Reuben is inventing excuses to 
keep away.” 

“ 1 consider Reuben is very poor, and must work. 
I do not dispute tluit he loses money every time he 
spends an evening in tliis house—do youasked 
Lucy. 

“ Ah ! my poor Reuben, whom I cannot help any 
longer !” ciied .Sarah, brushing some tears from her 
eyes with a hasty h.md ; “yes, he loses time and 
money—not very often now,” she added with asigh. 

“ He does not tell you lie is poor,” Lucy con¬ 
tinued ; “ lie is too ]iioud for that; and when he 
says he is not busy, and < oines here, I am distrustful 
of the truth of his statement. But that is not being 
suspicious.” 

Sarah F.astbell did not feci disposed to continue 
the argil ment. 1 n argument Lucy generally lost her 
temper, more es[)ccially when Reuben Culwick was 
the subject under discussion. 

Lucy returned to the charge, however. 

“ I said a week or two ago that Reuben knew 
where Mary Holland was, but did not care to tell 
you.” 

“ Why ?” 

“ liccau.se the discovery of her is complete poverty 
for you.” 

“ I am not afraid of poverty.” 

“ Me is.” 

“No, Lucy—no,’’cried Sar.ah,still more energe¬ 
tically ; “ don’t tell me so. 1 am afraid of that—I 
try to keej) it back ! ” 

“I have seen it for some time,” replied Lucy 
pityingly, “ but is it not better to face the truth 
than to hide from it, when the truth tramps on and 
gets bigger every day?” 

“ I know. Lucy, what you think would be best 
nowy’ said Sarah. 

“ Well—what ?” 

“ That Reuben should marry Miss Hollaqd.” 

“It would be better for him—yes,” was the 
moody answer. 

“ He docs not think so." 

“ He does not sajf so," answered Lucy. “ He 
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would never say it. He is pledged to you, and will 
marry you unless you release him of your own free 
will. And, Sarah, however hard and cruel my 
advice may seem,” she added solemnly, laying her 
hand upon Sarah’s a’rm again, “ it is the^ best for 
both of you.” 

“ I try not to believe it,” murmured Sarah, bowing 
her head lower. 

“ He has a right to his f.rthcr’s possessions ; it 
was his father’s wish, long ago, that he should marry 
Miss Holland. Has he not told us both so, witli 
many a forced jest ?” 

“ lie has laughed at others arranging his life for 
him—that’s all.” 

“ What is this new will but the father’s latest 
effort to bring a stubborn .sou to his senses—perhaps 
to a sense of justice ?” said Lucy restlessly. 

“ What do you mean ?” .isked Sar.ah, very quickly 
now. 

“ Don't ask me.” 

“Tell me what you mean?” demanded Sar.ih 
almost peremptorily. 

“It is a thought which has h.nmted mo fur 
years,” s.aid Lucy very gloomily, “but you had 
better le.ave me with it.” 

“ No, not now.” 

“ Call it .a suspicion, I don’t mind,” said Lucy ; 
“ Heaven send I am in (he wi ong, in part ; but 
men are weak and vain and wicked, all of them 1 
Why should Reuben Culwick be an exception i ” 

“ Tell me what is oit your mind, Lucy ! ” 

Lucy still hesitated. It was u bitter thought, 
which she prelerred to ketq) r.mkling in her own 
heart, but Sarah persisted. 

“ Lucy, I will know,” she cried. 

“Not from me,’ said Luc\', “unless you guess 
already.” 

“You would imply—you dare to imply—that tlie 
father wished this niarriagc between them because 
it was the one honourable act of rcpar.ation which 
Reuben could make to Mary Holland,’’ cried Sarah 
—“ ha ! is that it ? ’’ 

“ God knows,’’ answered Lucy, “ but I have 
thought so—yes.” 

cried 

Sarah, breaking down at last, and sobbing very 
passionately, “ for if this is truth, I will never be¬ 
lieve in anything again.” 

“ Sarah Eastbell, you .are foolish and wicked to 
say that.” 

“What have you said to-night?” was the 
passionate rejoinder. “He never saw her till he 
came to Worcester—till he-” 

Sarah broke down again, and Lucy rcg.ardcd her 
with more concern. The ab.andonment to grief of 
this young woman melted her once more. 

“ I have no proof of this, remember,” Lucy said ; 
“ it may be the promptings of an evil heart that 
will not let me think the best of him, but I have 


grown grey brooding over it. The father’s wish— 
the qu.arrel between them—this last will—the child 
Reuben cares for so strangely, and whose loss 
changed him so much till he recovered her—the 
likeness of the child to Mary Holland-” 

“ Ha ! ” cried Sarah again. 

“ These seem to be links of a miserable common¬ 
place story of man’s crime and woman’s weak¬ 
ness.” 

“ You arc wrong,” cried Sarah. 

“ I pray I am, with all my soul,” said Lucy. 

“ You arc very wrong,” Sarah added in a lower 
tone, and Lucy repeated her wish that she might 
be ; after which, the two women stared at the fire 
together, seeing different scenes therein, and read¬ 
ing each other’s hearts with singular incorrectness. 

They were a long while silent, and it was Sarah 
Easibcll who sjioke first—who turned at last to Lucy, 
and looked very curiously :il her as she spoke. 

“ How you must hate him, Lucy ! ” she said. 

“ Hate whom ? ” asked Lucy with .a start. 

“ I’oor Reuben.” 

“ Why do you think 1 hate him ? ” she inquired 
m a husky whisper. 

“You think so meanly of him; there come to 
your mind such terrible suspicions,” Sarah said, 
shuddering ; “ any one who had ever cared for 
lum, who had ever known him, as it seems to me, 
would have set him in a brighter light than you do. 
That 1 should give him up, because for all his life 
I should be a clog upon him, is good advice 
perhaps ; but, Lucy, I should value it more highly 
if you resperted this honest fellow more.” 

“You — you reproach mo/” cried Lucy indig¬ 
nantly. 

“ Why not ? when you degrade one I love so 
much—when, in your aversion, you invent these 
awful charges ag.iinst his honour and good name.” 

“ My aversion—rny hate,” cried Lucy—“ you fool 
of a girl, I loved him with all my soul before he 
ever saw you ! ” ____ 

CHAPTER THE I'.I.EVENTII. 

A PASSING 1 KM PEST. 

I'T was a strong outburst of passion, that took the 
staid Miss Jennings out of herself, and transformed 
her into a jealous and excitable wofhan. Sarah 
Eastbell’s accusation must have struck home, 
for the preacher to have given way in this 
fashion—to havm owned that she was as weak 
.and susceptible as the timid girl who shrank away 
from her. In all the dull cold life of Lucy Jen¬ 
nings, and under every circumstance thereof, she 
had treasured up this secret until now; she had 
fought against her passion and its hopelessness, 
she had kept strong and rigid and unswerving, 
till Sarah’s accusation had overcome, suddenly 
and strangely, the self-command upon which she 
had ever prided her poor self. It was a virago 
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rather than a woman who glared at Sarah, with 
gleaming eyes, and hands clenched menacingly. 
Well for Lucy Jennings was it that religion had 
taken .a firm hold of her, and turned a strong 
will and a fierce nature into a channel of self- 
sacrifice and prayer, or she might have been 
swept away by the current which for ever surges 
round our humankind. Religion saved her. If 
she had not become a gentle and amiable woman, 
it had given her work to do and set her in a 
sphere wherein she had become useful; and from 
this storm even, much good might follow in due 
course, teaching her in after days the lesson of 
njore humility and patience. 

“ You—you loved Reuben ! ” exclaimed Sarah in 
her first surprise. 

“Ay, you may well glare,” cried Lucy, who was 
terribly roused now, “you may well turn pale at 
the madness that is in me.. Yes, I loved him. 
What else on earth have I ever had to love in 
all my wretched life but that man? I would have 
died for him at any time, if he had asked me. 
I would have been his slave and thanked God 
for my bondage. 1 have prayed to Heaven for 
one kind word from him—he has stood between 
me and Heaven very often ! ” 

“ My poor Lucy! ” said Sarah in a soft low 
whisper. 

“ Don’t pity me—don’t talk to me in that way,” 
cried Lucy violently. “ Did I ever pity you, or 
do anything but hate you for liking Reuben, 
and for Reuben’s liking you ? What are you 
but a child—what should he have seen in you 
but a baby’s face, a baby’s heart, and a trick of 
being grateful?—why should he be a beggar 
all his life, because he asked you to marry him 
when his inheritance had been stolen from him 
by your grandmother ? Do you think I want con¬ 
solation from you, of all the people in the world, 
who have vexed me nearly unto death ? ’’ 

Sarah did not reply. This was a storm there was 
no quelling, she felt assured. It was the reaction 
after long years of self-repression, and must burn 
itself away. The face strangely convulsed, the fiery 
eyes, the figure swaying on the chair, the restless 
hands for ever clenched together, were all wit¬ 
nesses to it. 

“ But he never knew of this —1 would have killed 
myself with shame if he had ever guessed it—I 
could kill you now, if you were to tell him what 
your taunts have dragged out of ,my heart in this 
way,” she raved on. “ It was an agony to love 
hftt}—there w'as no grain of comfort in it; if he 
had lijed, I should have been happier. I felt he 
despist^me-” 

(“No, nbO” cried Sarah at this juncturk 

“ That h^laughed at me—that he tried at times 
to make me pate him—that my poor ways, my bad 
temper, my iipean house, this mean face with which 


I have been cursed,” she cried, striking it passion¬ 
ately with her right hand, “ were all matters for his 
jest, or his indifference. I was nothing to him-— 
not for one minute of his life—and he to me was 
all I cared to live for. !• gave him taunt for 
taunt at times ; but—oh, my God !—you know how 
much I have loved him to this day 1 ” 

“And yet—i- ” began Sarah. 

“And yet I saw his faults—distrusted him— 
knew that there were in the world hundreds of 
better men—is that what you were going to say ? ” 
she asked fiercely. 

“ I hardly—but-” 

“ Don’t ask me any questions—you see what a 
wretch I am —how cast down, and torn away from 
cvt;ry tliought that should give me peace, if 1 were 
what I try to be.” 

There was a low long wail, and a sudden and 
passionate rain of tears—an utter collapse to a 
grief which s.ivcd her, and made her woman-like 
and hysterical. Sarah let her weep and sob, and 
made no effort to compose her—the younger woman 
felt that it was best to leave her thus, that the 
brain which had rocked strangely in the storm, 
would more quickly compose itself if she attempted 
no consolation. 

She stole from the room when Lucy was cower¬ 
ing in her chair, with her hands outspread before 
her eyes, and it was half an hour later when she 
returned to her side. 

Lucy Jennings was reading her Bible, with her 
hands clutching her temples, her grey hair pushed 
back, and her elbows planted firmly on each side 
of the hook which she studied. 

“Are you going to sit up late to-night?” Sarah 
said gently. 

“ A little while longer,"’ was the slow reply. 

“ Arc you well now ? ” she asked timidly. 

“ Yes,” Lucy answered. 

“ May 1 kiss you before I say good night ?" said 
Sarah ; “ may I think that we are more like sisters 
now, Lucy ? ” 

“ You should despise me,” she said humbly. 

“ No! ” was the quick denial, “ 1 think I under¬ 
stand you at last.” 

“ And love me none the les.s, child ? ” 

“ Ah ! no,” said Sarah. 

“ \Vc may be sisters soon tnen—perhaps, in ad¬ 
versity together, we may grow to like each other 
more,” she added mournfully. 

“ Good night,” said S.arah kissing her. 

“ Good night. God bless you,” answered Lucy 
Jennings. 

CHAPTER THE TWELFTH. 

SARAH MAKES UP HER MIND AGAIN. * 

It was the old position—^and yet with a grave 
difference. It was the old line of argument crop¬ 
ping up afresh in Sarah Eastbell’s mind, with no 
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Reuben Culwick at hand to laugh down her logic 
—^with Reuben Culwi^k’s power to laugh it down, 
perhaps, wonderfully diminished. 

She must give him up—she must not rertiain that 
weight upoti his life, that clog upon his industry, 
which she had always thought she was, when her 
love was not bewildering her too much. Reuben 
loved her, she hoped still—she did not put faith in 
those strange suspicions of Lucy Jennings which 
preceded a stranger confession—but Lucy was right 
in one thing; that she, Sar.ah Eastbcll, could not 
add to the happiness of Reuben Culwick’s life. .She 
could only add to the expenses!—she could only keep 
him poor. If she stood apart now, perhaps he would 
marry Mary Holland, and be master of his father’s 
house again, just as the father had wished from the 
first 

She had no right to bind him to this long cn- 
g.agement, to shackle his energies, to keep him 
from “ bettering” himself—now that she felt herself 
as poor—morally, if not legally as j)oor - -as when he 
came in search of her to Potter’s Court. 

She was very silent all that .Sunday- -very patient 
and thoughtful, and heart-sick, as a good woman 
resigned to the inevitable might be, knowing the 
mighty difference that her own sacrifice would 
make to every hour of her after life. She went 
with Lucy to the service under the railway arch, 
and strove hard to interest herself in Lucy’s prayers 
and Lucy’s sermon ; but despite Lucy’s being extra 
powerful, extra severe on her own p.irticiilar f.iil- 
ings—as Sarah saw at once—she could not follow 
the extempore devotions or the rough eloquence of 
the speaker. 

It was a very quiet morning at these strange 
Sunday services; those who came to pray were 
not disturbed by those who came to scoff; but the 
evening was boisterous and stormy, and made up 
for it. 

Lucy Jennings read the signs of it in the noisy 
crowd about the door, and com])resscd her lips 
and held her breath at the strong language which 
echoed from the street as she and Sarah approached, 
under the escort of two policemen, who were waiting 
for them. 

“You artf trembling—you arc afraid,” said Lucy 
Jennings to her companion ; “ will you turn back 
now ? ” 

'“Why?” 

“There will be but little religion there to-night,” 
said Lucy, “ and you are not a strong woman.” 

“I was not thinking of the crowd—or the ser¬ 
vice,"-answered Sarah. 

“ Of what then ? ” was the sharp inquiry. 

“ Of all I shall say to Reuben presently. It’s 
very wrong, I know, Lucy, but you must not blame 
me for thinking of him so much. I can’t help it,” 
she said plaintively. 

“This is not a time or season for-What are 


you going to say to Reuben then?" she asked sud¬ 
denly. 

“ What you would say, Lucy, in my fdace—for 
his sake.” 

“ I don’t know what 1 should say,” she re¬ 
plied ; “ I am a terrible hypocrite—and despicably 
weak.” 

They passed under the arch, where the service 
commenced, and was interrupted—where the old- 
uproar went on, and the police were tolerably busy 
for an hour and a half—and where, amidst all the 
difficulties in the way, Lucy Jennings preached and 
pounded at sin, and worked herself into a white 
heat, and was so especially eloquent at last, that 
the crowd at the doors was silenced if uncon¬ 
vinced ; and one tall man with a beard, who had re¬ 
cently arrived, and had kept guard as it were over 
the unruly, muttered to himself— 

“ It is her mission after all, perhaps.” 

The service came to an end ; the stormy elements 
subsided ; men, women, and children went their 
various w.ays, and Lucy Jennings and Sarah East- 
bell c.ame out together, and confronted Reuben 
Culwick, who was waiting for them. 

“You have come back then t” cried Sarah in her 
first delight at seeing him, in her new forgetfulness 
of all that she had resolved upon. 

“ Yes—it was no use stopping longer in,Worces¬ 
ter, Sarah.—Well, Lucy.” 

“ Well,” answered Lucy in her old shorf tones. 

“ I congr.atulatc you on your sermon, but I wish 
the surroundings had been more orthodox, and the 
congregation less quarrelsome ; for some of these 
days-” 

Lucy was gone. She had suddenly “ doubled,” 
and disappeared down one of the dark turnings, 
and Sarah and Reuben were left looking at each 
other. 

“ There, 1 have offended her again,” cried Reu¬ 
ben ; “ she never will listen to a fellow, or hear 
a fellow out Poor old girl! she would have led 
a husband—if she had ever caught one, Sarah—a 
very sensational kind of life. It’s no use waiting 
for her, I think.” 

“ No.” 

“ She will be home before us, I dare say—being 
wcll-up in the back-slums about here. Take-my 
arm, little woman, while I tell you all the news.” 

Sarah Eastbell took his arm, and sighed. This 
might be for the last time that they would ever 
walk together thus, who could tell ? She had made 
up her mind now, and the sooner the truth was 
told him the better. He gave her the opportunity 
to speak at once, and her impulsiveness leaped 
tow^s iu|^iscrectly, desi^rately. 

I sa>^Wiss Holland this m(nming— I gave her 
the will—and, by Jove, you are as poor as old Job, 
girl!" 

■HD or CKXPTIK THH TWBLrm. 
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THE FERN-PARADISE.—II. 



EY THE AUXHOll OF “ THE ‘ ROMANCE ’ OF PEASAKT EIFF..” 


xWAY into the heart of a Devon¬ 
shire lane ! The time is niicl- 
summer, and the hot sun is 
pouring down his rays with 
burning intensity. But in yon¬ 
der lane trees on cacli hedge 
that bounds the narrow jjath- 
way shoot up against the sky, 
and folding over at the top, 
shut out with their glorious 
masses of leaves the fiery heat. 
Beneath, the coolness is dcluaous, 
and the verdant foliage which bounds 
the view on every side, tempts the 
enamoured touri.st to plunge into the depths of this 
cool retreat. Rut the w.alk through it must lie a 
saunter, because its many and varied forms of fern- 
life should be examined to be enjoyed. 

I will not generalise. I will paint no imaginary 
picture, but will just describe my own impressions 
of two Devonshire lanes which, amongst scores of 
others, I visited during the past summer. I miglit 
be pardoned for giving a g.lowing description of i 
the scenery of my native county ; but mine will be j 
no “ glowing” description in the sense m which 
the word is used to mean c.\.iggcr.ited. No verbal | 
description can accurately convey to the mind a I 
fair and true picture of the exquisite loveliness of 
the green lanes to which 1 refer. The most bril¬ 
liant word-painting would pale before the reality. 
Roughly, during my summer visit to Devonshire, 1 
noted down my impressions of what I saw, and I 
will endeavour to reproduce those impressions on 
paper. 

I must premise that, .although the town in South 
Devon, of which 1 would speak, can of itself claim 
no especial notice, the scenery in its neighbourhood 
is surpassed by that of no other part of Devon¬ 
shire. It is on “ the English Rhine,” for the Dart 
is the only English river which can claim that high 
distinctive title. 

From the brow of a hill whose summit, about 
a mile from the town, commands a magnificent 
prospect of hill, dale, and river, two lanes run 
clown, uniting in a point at the hill-top, but 
spreading away from each other as they sweep 
downwards towards the river’s brink. 

On leaving the town in the vicinity of the fbiay 
the road turns round to the right, passes between 
high moss-covered walls, and after a short and 
sharp ascent for a few yards, suddenly wheels 
round to the left, and narrows into the dimensions 
of a lane. Turning for a moment before continuing 
the ascent, we get a lovely peep of the cluster of I 


I houses lying just a little below us, with the church 
I spire rising grandly up in their midst. 

Now—wending upwards—the p.ath narrows still 
more between high hedges which rise on each side. 
Two or three more gr.iceful bendings to right and 
to left, and then our lane suddenly widens as if to 
iiiMte the tourist to p.uisc in his ascent, and turn 
roimil. 

The view will well repay a look, for a cli.uniiiig 
sight is spread out below—hill and valley, toun 
and river. 

Upwards—narrowing as it goes—winds the lane. 
And now, for a moment, the bright sun in the 
valley uhirh wc have left below us is forgotten m 
the new .sight which refreshes Ihe eye. Hitherto 
the sunlight has shone iqion the path, but now our 
line heenmes suddenly darkened as it creeps undci 
the shadow of liigher hedge-banks, and of over- 
liangmg (rees. Just one glance through abroach 
in the shady mound which helps to shut out the sun¬ 
light, and the eye wall r.atch a lovely glimpse of the 
bnglit hill-.side sloping chnvn into the valley below, 
'flic bright peep ch.inuingly contrasts with the 
dark liepths of the lane. But in this d.irk and coo! 
retiv.it fcin-life is preilomin.ant. 

On the light the thick hedge is covered with an 
almost impeiietr.iblo mass of- bushes, which rise 
high .ibove its top, shedding upon it the dimness ol 
evening twilight. Crowing out from the dark back¬ 
ground of bushes are some luxuriant specimens of 
the Common Hartstongue {Scolopcndrium vulifan), 
one of the most easily recognisable of the British 
ferns, with its crumpled tongue-shaped frond, grow¬ 
ing sometimes to the length- -stem and frond to¬ 
gether—of three feet. The thick and rich-looking 
yet leathery texture of the fronds of the Harts- 
longiie, with their deep and shining green colour, 
make them look exquisitely cool and refrcshiii.g, 
growing up out of the dark hedge-hank as they do 
in tliiek and m.attcd tufts- sometimes almost erect, 
at other times gracefully bciitling backwards llieir 
shimng leathery tips. Underneath the curling 
tongue-shaped frond, lie the curious row.s of seeds 
(spores), whose rich reddish-brown colour fonns a 
beautiful contrast to the deep shining green of the 
fiund. 

'i'he Hartstongue is a bold free plqnt. You 
will find it growing almost everywhere in Devon¬ 
shire ; on the top and at the side of walls ; hang¬ 
ing fiom old ruins ; growing out frofh Ihe side 
of clilfs and deserted quarries ; dropping-^ovvn its 
king given fronds into the cool and limjtid water of 
road-.siiic wells hewn out of the rock: ofti'n expo.scd 
to the full blaze of the sun, but alw.ay.s in .such 
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cases dwindled down to a tiny size. The Harts- 
tongue is to be found in almost every conceivable 
form, from a tiny thing of half an inch in length, 
when growing on a bare dry wall, to a plant which 
is one rich thick mass of delightful curling fronds, 
each one a yard long, when growing in a moist 
bed of leaf-mould in the dark recesses of some 
hedge. 

Far out of our reach on the top of the high 
hedge-bank, arc some noble specimens of the'lilale 
Fern {Laslrca fUix-nias), so called from its erect 
and robust manner of growth. From the crown, 
densely covered with rust-coloured scales, spring 
up a close circle of beautiful fronds, whose under 
surface is thickly covered with the sc.iles which arc 
so prominent a characteristic of this noble-looking 
fern. ' There it grows, perched shuttle-cock fashion 
on the top of the hedge, the points of its fronds 
gracefully turned outwards, its crown resting' just 
above the surfirce of leaf-mould, into the depths of 
whieh its long fine roots are plunged. Tiie whole 
plant rests under the cool shadow of the trees. Foi 
years this hedge-bank has evidently been left un¬ 
touched, and the annual crop ot leaves f.dhng from 
tree and bush, have piled up on it a rich mass of 
pure vegetable mould, in which the ferns delight to 
grow. 

In this same spot, and growing side by side with 
the Hartstonguc and Male Fern, are to be found 
specimens of two other of the large-growing species 
of the British ferns—the Broad Buckler Fern 
(Las/ma dilataia), and the Soft Prickly .Shield Fc i n 
{PolysHchttm augulare). Both, when finely grown, 
are most splendid objects. The former is one of 
the most handsome of our native ferns, its broad 
arching fronds sweeping upwards and outw.irds 
with e.\quisite grace, and sometimes attaining like 
the Male Fern, to which it is closely allied, a height 
of four or five feet. The chief characteristic of the 
Soft Prickly Shield Fern is the minute and beau¬ 
tiful manner in which its fronds are divided into 
small angular-shaped saw-edgedleafiets. It is often 
densely clothed with rich brown sc.iles, which con¬ 
trast finely with »hc dark de,ep green of its fi onds. 

Turning now away from the d.irk shelter of the 
overhanging trees, tlic pathw.vy, wending uiiwaids 
still, passes between high hedges, whose daik .uid 
tangled vegetation almost meets overhe.ul. Here, 
shooting up majestically from the deep rich soil of 
the hedge-bank, are the Wild Br.tcken (/Vrnn 
aquihna). These arc the giants of the British fern 
family, growing in their branching trec-like form to 
a height sometimes of ten feet. Peering into the 
dark depths of the hedges on cither side, we dis¬ 
cover trailing out of the close masses of ivy which 
encircle the gnarled and matted roots of the 
trees, the pretty fronds of the Polypody (Po/y/io- 
dium vulgare). The Polypody, like the Ilarts- 
tongue, will grow almost anywhere — on walls. 
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in hedge-banks, and on trees ; but it becomes a 
puny plant when growing in dry, hot, and exposed 
situations. It delights most to nestle amongst 
the twisted branches of the pollard-lrec. Thcrc- 
its creeping fleshy roots, feeding on the rich leaf- 
mould which collects in the crevices between the 
matted roots of ivy, love to hide, and from these 
moist nooks are sent out dense tufts of bright green, 
narrow, lance-shaped fronds—a stem, a midrib with 
alt'ornatc lance-shaped leaflets, each leaflet mid- 
ribbed in its turn, and beautifully veined throughout; 
the round goldeir masses of spores—each mass col¬ 
lected in lines on the backs of the leaflets—giving to 
it .1 beautiful ajipcarancc. 

Our lane still winds onwards and upwards, now 
widening to aiford a prospect of the rich scenery 
l)ing below IIS, now sinking between high hedges, 
winch get higher and higher, as the steep path 
rimti, lids willi the steeper hill. At length we reach 
tile brow of the acclivity, and turning round, Wc 
can command one of the finest prospects in all 
Enghuid. Away straight below us lie clustering 
lioiiscs, beautifully embowered in orchards and 
fruit-g.irdens, with the church spire rising c.almlyup 
.diove the whole. On the right of the town, still 
.ivvay below us, the eye delightedly rests on a wide 
extent of undulating meadows and tree-covered 
uplands. Beyond, the wooded uplands rise steeper 
and steeper, until in the dim horizon a line of lofty 
hills, looming grandly up against the sky, bounds 
the view. Far away in the same direction, the 
sunlight is reflected from the silvery stream of the 
D.irt, where, flowing at the feet of two wooded 
hills, it brightly contrasts with the dark lines of 
trees. 

To the left of the town, in the dim distance, arc 
.■-ccn the wild moorlands stretching away far over 
the country. There the lovely Dart takes its rise, 
expanding its .tiny stream as it moves onward, 
until, swollen to a torrent, it roars through deep 
r.ivines, foams over rocks and boulders, and still 
coming on ! on ! by wood-crowned heights and 
uiihiig upland meadows, it rolls into sight. Every- 
u hcic too, as far as the eye can reach, there is a 
p-.ind network of green lanes, giving a marvellous 
.ispccl of diveisily to the whole scene. 

Two or three steps from the brow of the hill 
whence this noble prospect is obtained, and a 
turmng round to the right will lead back to the 
town, through a lane which is indeed a veritable 
jiaiadise of ferns. The narrow pathway winds 
dowinv.uds for a full mile between two tall 
liedgcs, whose topmost branches here and there 
meet ovevhe.rd, forming a natural archway, so 
densely interwoven in some places as almost to 
exclude the d.rylight; now widening sufficiently to 
form a delightful green vista, now narrowing until 
the hedges on each side almost meet, and there is 
only sufficient roonjfor the tourist to brush between 
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the luxuriant masses of vegetation which spring out 
from the hedge-banks. During one part of the way 
the lane runs at the foot of a dark wood. Then con¬ 
tinuing its course it seems almost to dive down into 
the depths of the earth, whilst high fcrn-covercd 
banks rise on each side.’ For a part of the distance 
a limpid stream trickles down the declivity. The 
ground is literally carpeted with grass and wild- 
flowers ; and everywhere, hanging out of the 
pollard trunks, densely clothing the hedge-banks, 
and growing along the edge of the trickling stream, 
ferns are to be found in countless numbers. In 
places where the path has been cut deeply through 
the soft slate rock, the high banks ot the cutting 
rise upwards almost perpendicularly, excluding the 
sunlight ; and there, in the moist interstices between 
the soft fragments of stone, are numerous species 
of the rock-loving ferns, luxuriating most in places 
where the water is percolating through the surface 
of,the embankment. Growing in positions where 
its tiny crown secures protection under some small 
jutting point of rock, is the little Wall-rue 
niitm riUa mttraria), a very diminutive fern, with 
its pretty little fronds. It has a great love for 
rotten stone and mortar, and is often found 
growing on the sides of houses. It is a very 
hardy little fern, and will thrive in the sunshine, 
but loves best moist and sheltered nooks. 

Growing by the side-of the Wall-rue is the beau¬ 
tiful Maidenhair Spleenwort (Asplcnium tricho- 
manes). Its fibrous wiry roots insinuate themselves 
into the crevices between the stones, and its crown 
throws up a dense mass of exquisite little fronds, 
with leaves like shining black hairs, and with little 
bright green, found, saw-edged leaflets alternately 
placed on each side of the stem, along the greater 
part of its length. Following the downward course 
of the lane we come, in the most cool, damp, and 
shady places, upon numbers of the Lady Fern {Athy- 
riunt Jilix famind), perhaps the most graceful of 
the larger British ferns. Its drooping feathery 


fronds are indeed, when finely grown, most exqui¬ 
sitely beautiful, and the entire plant forms the 
most conspicuous ornament of the places in which 
it delights to grow. It throws up its fronds 
oftentimes in dense tufts; but it is to be found 
•in perfection only in very moist and shady situa¬ 
tions. 

Now, as we go downwards, we pass over a tiny 
stream crossed by a rude bridge ; and here over¬ 
head the tangled bushes again meet, throwing on 
bridge and stream a dark shadow. Down almost 
by the w.ater's edge, revelling in the moist and 
shady situation, are growing innumerable little 
tufts of the .Scaly Spleenwort (Ceterach officitiarunp. 
The Scaly Spleenwort is in truth a most exquisite 
little plant. The upper surface of the simple 
,saw-e<lgcd fronil is dark green ; its texture is 
like velvet. Underneath the surface of the frond 
is conqilctely swathed m rich brown scales, where, 
snugly hiding, lie the spores. 

Here, as we reach the end of this charming 
green lane, the exquisite grace and the exceeding 
loveliness of the scene appear to blend in one 
harmonious whole. We lean over the rude parapet 
of the bridge. Trees above us cast a cool shade 
upon all around and underneath them. Gurgling 
and sparkling along below us the brook babbles on 
its way, now foaming in phayful fancy over its tiny 
stones ; now smoothly resting in mimic pools; now 
rushing down in a miniature cascade, as its bed 
falls suddenly out of it.s smooth and even descent; 
and finally, with a parting “ gurgle," disappearing 
under the dark arch of the bridge. On all sides, 
growing out of the steep bank that bounds the 
brook, dropping from the moss-covered sides of the 
bridge, perched on the tops of the tiny boulders 
that peep out of the water, ferns drop the tips of 
their wavy fronds into the cool mirror-like surface 
of the stream. 

Above, around, beneath us, ferns, ferns, a para¬ 
dise of ferns ! 



ZEPHYR. 


HE spirit of air is about on the breeze, 
His fragrant breath stirs the tulip-trees. 
The blooms of the crimson rose ; 

The silver birch shakes her tassels fair 
With a murmurous sound in the even¬ 
ing air. 

And the honeysuckle glows. 


The white-starred masses of jasmine trail 
With a bashful droop o’er the garden-rail. 
The pansy-buds close sweet ; 

And the maid who flits to the trysting- 
gate. 

To watch and listen—perchance to wait— 
Treads daisies under her feet. 


In the golden rays, with a roseate flush. 

Whilst from yonder lime doth the plaintive thrush 
Iteur. mellow his vesper hymn ; 

Anotouched to the earth doth the lavroch lie, 

As th^rescent moon mounts up in the sky. 

And the light of day grows dim. 

/ • 


Young Zephyr loiters amid the flowers, 

To while away the long weary hours, 

As a bee at his nectar-feast. 

Till his love, with her rosy fingers, dyes' 

With vermeil tint all the glowing skies, 

And Aurora wakes in the East 

Astley H. Baldwin. 
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OLD BELLS. 



“day is dying.*’ 


FTER years of city toil I hear the village 
bells; 

They sins a aew sons "’bile the old son^ 
in tny mem’ry dwells — 

A strange new song, with strange new words that 
many sorrows bring ; 

VoL. Vin *Nbw SsaiBS. 


O would that I could hear again the song they used 
to sing 

When 1 was young, and love was young, and the 
green sod’s daisy stud 

Was a sweet new thing that won the heart, and 
hope was in the bud 1 

_ 230 
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Ring on, old bells I sing on, sweet bells ! ring on ! 
for now I hear 

The echo of lost melodies, and distant days seem 


Day is dying, the lake has lost the light of afternoon ; 
Stars shine, and waters murmur round the shadow 
of the moon : 

Ring on, old bells ! and let me dream of a nioi nii 
in the spring. 


When 1 went out with my young love to hear the 
small birds sing; 

The sky was blue, the grass was green, the gorse 
had spread its gold. 

And little gusts of scented wind came laughing 
o’er the wold. 

King on, old bells ! sing on, sweet bells 1 ring on ! 
for now 1 hear 

The echo of lost melodies, and distant days seem 
near. GUY KoSLYN. 


THE FERN-PARA 

ny TiiR Au'i noii or “tiik ‘komancr’ or i'kasant i.ike.” 


W HAVE made no attempt in the two 

/n pieceding p.ipcrs to offer any 

of ferns, Bo- 
tany is a beautiful science, and 
W 1 wrvBt; those who have time and oppor- 

A I tmiity will find almost endless in- 

\ L v\k'0“ stfuction and amtiscimnt in stud>ing 
'N Iw ^ shown, there are 

A jaC aJi very few indeed who possess the 
"W necessary time and opportunity. 

All that 1 have attempted to do, is 
n to give such general descriptions of 

if I Y(X^ those of our native ferns which are 
a 1 I I J\j to be .seen in the west of Engl.ind, as 

^ I might conduce to the more c-xleiisive j 

'v V artificial cultivation of these be.uitilul ; 

plants. Of all the varieties which I have | 
‘ named, 1 have not in any one instance | 
given such a minute description as might enable j 
the young botanist accurately to distinguish one j 
from another. » | 

I have simply endeavoured to create a general 
love for the plants themselves, with the object 
of showing that, exquisitely graceful and be.ui- , 
tiful as they are when seen growing wild in the ! 
situations which arc natural to them, they will 
carry that native grace and beauty with them 
wherever they may be transiilanted; with the i 
object, too, of urging that ferns should he grown in | 
every garden, and be found in every house, how- | 
ever humble it may be, for the lovely plains will | 
shed their soft charms no less in the cottage of the j 
peasant than in the mansion of the squire -no less j 
in the garret window than in the h.mdsome con- 
servatoiy. 

I do not write for those who have any acqu.mi- 
t-mcc with ferns ; 1 do not write so much for those | 
who live in the country as for those who live in j 
our cities and in our large towns, and who too 
frequently are content to get their peeps at ferns 
during their rare and occasiflnal visits to the 
country. There arc few homes which do not 
possess plants or flowers of some kind. Even 


when a house lias no garden attached to it—and 
how many thousands of houses there .are in big 
London .done without gardens!—an attempt is 
m.idc to i.oiiipcns.ilc for its absence. Sometimes 
the windows are filled with plants --- generally 
with (lowers. Even the poor hovel, even tlic 
most v/retched garret is provided with at least 
one solitary flower-pot, whose occupant, pining 
perhaps for the sun which can never reach it, drags 
on Its sickly existence, until at length it dies under 
the mtiuciiee of an unnatural atmosplierc, struggling 
to the la.st moment with its abnormal condition of 
life. But it IS larely that ferns arc to be seen 
under the same conditions ; and it is because I 
would show liow it is that these lovely plants are 
admirably .idaplcd to live under conditions which 
lloweimg plants cannot survive, that I have written 
Ihese p.qjers. Here 1 feel that it will be neces¬ 
sary, before 1 pioceed any further, to define the 
position ferns occupy amongst the great portion of 
of the living world which we call the vegetable 
kingdom. 

'I'he simple question then at once arises; What 
is a fein, and how is it to be distinguished from 
otlii r plants ? The gener.d answer to this question 
is that a fern is a llowerloss jilant. Although 
flowericss, it is not seedless ; but its peculiarity is 
that It acquires its seeds without the intervention 
of flowers. Let me borrow just one hat d word from 
hot.my -and 1 only do so because in one word it 
explains the most exact distinction between ferns 
and other seed bearing plants. Ferns, then, belong 
among plants to the class Cryptoi^jmia, which lite¬ 
rally means “ concealed fructification.” They arc 
therefore, although llowcrless, seed-bearing plants, 
.md when thej bear seed they hide it away. Those 
who have never seen a fern would naturally, at 
first, experience some little difficulty in knowing— 
although bearing in mind the general definition 
which I have given—how to distinguish a fern 
from another plant when both are—the oite w'ith- 
oul seeds, and the other without flowers or seeds. 
No cUiinition which would be sufficiently popular 
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for my purpose can be offered to remove this 
difficulty. Cptain pcculi.irities of ferns can be 
mentioned, and when these are remembered, one 
or two visits to a country lane where ferns abound 
will be quite sufficient to accustom you at once to 
the difference between a fern and an ordinary 
plant. 

Some parts of a fern bear diflerent names to 
those affixed by botanists to the corresponding —1 
use the word corresponding in its popular, .ind not 
in its strictly technical sense -parts of another 
plant. First of all there is the crown, which may 
be styled for the sake of simplicity the mainstay of 
the plant, or the base of its stem. From the niwler 
surface of this stem or root-stock proceed the long 
fibrous roots which, diving down into the soil, or 
penetr.Uing between the crevices in rocks .ind 
walls, seek and convey to the plant the .abund.int 
moisture without which it could not live. From ! 
the crown or root-stock upwards, grow the 
stalks which support what would be popiil.irly 
called the leaves. Each of these stalks is called a 
stipes, and in most ferns both the upper surf.ux' of 
the crown and the stipes aic covered with scales, a 
rust-coloured kind of excrescence. 

On each stipes, at a length from the crown of the 
plant which varies in differeni specimens of feins, 
commences the le.if, technically and beautifully 
styled the ftomi. At this jioint commences the 
e.xquisite grace and beauty of the plant. Its mid¬ 
rib, from the point where leaving the stijics the frond 
commences, is called the rachis. .Should the 


I have offered these very simple definitions of 
the distinctive characteristics of ferns, merely as 
some kind of guide to those who arc totally unable 
to distinguish a fern from another plant. But if at 
first there be any difficulty in making this distinc¬ 
tion, it will be short-lived. About ferns, whether 
small or large, whether just starting into life or 
developed into their grandest proportions, there is 
an almost indescribable aspect of majesty and 
grace. I have often wandered for miles through 
ferny l.mes, with no eye for any plant but fe^ns. 
They have seemed to speak to me, and they have 
invited and engrossed my attention. I have said, 
and 1 re[)eat, that the study of ferns has becomi 
on the jjart of thousands a passion. I know of no 
occuii.Uion m the country which is more enjoyable 
than hunting after ferns. I have singled out 
Dcvonshiie, and given to that beautiful county the 
n.imc of “ the Fern-par.adise,” and well it deserves 
the name. Who that h.is experienced the pleasure 
can deny that to wander .ifter ferns through its 
bc.mtiful woods to se.ucli the rocks, the ravines, 
and the streamlets which abound in its magnificent 
niooi lands—to cross, minutely searching from 
moss covered boulder to moss-covered boulder, 
the beds of its brawling rivers, listening to the soft 
thunder of their numeious waterl.ills, or to the 
loud lo.ir of rushing torrents where the mountain 
stream sweeps down into the valley—who can 
deny, 1 iepe.it, that the pleasure of a wild ramble 
like this is exquisitely sweet ? 

But although, a.s 1 have s.iid, the enjoyment to be 


r.ichis have ribs branching eilher horizontally or 
obliquely away from it, these ribs are still called 
the rachis, its parts being distinguished the one I 
from the other by the terms, the prnnarY or the 
sccomtaiy rnehis. Upon the rachis it is that grow [ 
the leaves, leaflets, pinnules, .mcl lobes, either in a 
simple or a compound form ; and it is their mfiiiite I 
v.ariety of form simple, scalloped, s.tw-edged—and j 


the exquisitely gr.iceful m.inner in which they are 
arranged on the rachi.s, that constitute the iieeuliar 
elegance of a fern. The manner in which the 


fronds of ferns spring up from the crown of the 
plants is another peculiarity in their giowth, and 
one that distinguishes them from ordinaly plants. 
On starting*from the crown, the fronds have the 
appearance of so many little balls, which .is they 
develop unroll upwards. It is then seen that the 


whole frond has been rolled together in circiiiate 
manner—that is to say, from the top of the frond 
spirally downwards. In the simple fronds there is 
one simple unrolling from the base-outwards to the 


extreme uppermost point of the frond. In the 


compound species of the plant there is first of all 
the primary unrolling, and that is followed when 


completed by the l.itcral unrolling of the leaves on 
the rachis, which lateral unrolling is followed by 
perpendicular and lateral unrolling in alternation. 


gathered from a ramble either through the green 
lanes of Devonshire, or tlie ferny lanes of other 
counties, is beyond the rc.icli of thousand.s, yet there 
arc few jilaces where even the poorest cannot obtain 
ferns. Flowers that are cultivated —and our garden- 
flowers require cultivation for their proper develoj)- 
ment—are often beyond the reach of the poor : 
no one brings the roots of wild-flowers into our 
towns, .ind if they were brought hither they would 
pine .iway, perhaps more quickly than our garden 
llou ers ; and they at least would not thrive any better 
in the .ibsence of that one vitalising clement—sun. 
But ferns that grow in wild-woods, and open plains, 
arc in the free right of all who choose to gathei 
them. They are gathered sometimes and brought 
into our towns and cities by itinerant vendors ; but 
you seldom sec them in the dwellings of the poor. 

They nevertheless might be there. If there werc 
.1 dem.ind, the poor |)urveyors of the poor would 
soon bring a supply from the free wild countrx 
where they grow; and there would be that de¬ 
mand if the poor knew more about these exquisite 
plants. 

Ferns will grow where flowering plants would 
perish. They require moisture and shade — not 
stagnant, but percolating moisture. Place them 
tvhere you will—on the floor, on the table of a diml.\ 
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lighted room, in the sunless window-sill, in a shady 
corner—anywhere, and they will grow and develop, 
unrolling their charming fronds, and exhibiting their 
sweet feathery forms with all their natural grace 
in the presence of squalor and misery. The poor 
seamstress painfully working in yon ill-lighted garret, 
where the glorious sun never comes, might perhaps 
have shed bitter tears over the withered flower 
that all her care had failed to rear. But a fern 
would grow where her flower had died, and would 
smile upon her with its mute flowerless smile, and 
would live in the dark light of her attic window, 
and unfolding its fronds day by day, would assume 
its most majestic and graceful form even in the 
presence of a poor seamstress. 

But it is not only the poor who have to live in 
gardenless dwellings, and look out from sunless 
windows. The mansions of the rich, and thou¬ 
sands of houses of the well-to-do, and of the middle 
classes, are necessarily in this great London, and in 
other cities and towns, placed where the sun cannot 
exert his charming life-giving influence. Many a 
window of a grand house looks out upon nothing but 
brick walls, which tower up high and blot out the 
sun’s rays. The occupants of these houses arc often 
bound, by the exigencies of business, to make their 
homes for weary months in these shadowy dwelling- 
places. 

Why, then, do they not bring the beautiful ferns 
into requisition ? What exquisite grace would be 
shed over every room in a house, if every available 
space were occupied by the feathery fronds of these 
beautiful plants 1—on tables and sideboards, on 
mantelpieces and in window-sills, hanging from 
window-rods, on the landing of the stairs, in the hall, 
in the bed-rooms—everywhere in fact. Why not ? 


Without any curtailment of necessary space, with¬ 
out any inconvenience, these beautiful plants might 
be so arranged as that every house, ‘‘ be it never so 
humble,” might become a “fern-paradise.” The 
hardier kinds, if kept within doors, will survive the 
winter, and look fresh and green throughout; and 
the more delicate and fragile of the species vmay be 
preserved in all their natural freshness under a 
covering of glass. Plant them in a case, and cover 
them with a shade, and then you will have, even in 
midwinter, a miniature fernery. Do you want a 
sweet smell as from a country lane? Take off the 
covering of glass, and your tiny imprisoned fa¬ 
vourites will exhale the sweet familiar odours ; and 
where the moisture has rested on their, feathery 
tips, there you will see as if it had been dewdrops. 

Have you a dark damp corner in your garden, 
where you cannot get your flowers to grow ? If you 
have—and few there are who have not, for every¬ 
thing has its shady side—throw some loose stones 
together in rockery form, and plant ferns there. They 
will revel in the obscurity of the retreat which you 
have chosen for them, and smile gracefully and 
thankfully upon you from out of their dark corner. 

Everywhere if you will, in your gardens and in 
your houses, you may have a “ fem-paradise ”— 
“a thing of beauty and a joy for ever." Even the 
poorest of the poor, compelled by the unceasing 
pressure of “work! work! work!” to cry, in the 
touching words which have immortalised their 
author— 

** Oil Imt to brcatlic the breath 

Of the cowslip and ptimrose sweet, 

With the sky abiive my Itead, 

And the grass beneath my feet''-* 

may have, if they will, a “ fern-paradise" in the 
saddest and most cheerless of sad homes. 


THE GIGANTIC SAI.AMANDER. 



NE day in the .autumn of the year 
1863, when the Aqu.iriumin the Ham¬ 
burg Zoological Gardens was about 
half finished, some German sailors 
marched into the building, bearing 
something on their shoulders, coffin 
fashion, which they deposited upon 
trestles in the south room of the place; 
and it proved to be a very large oval tub, 
of cedar-wood, coverdd with a net, half 
filled with water, and containing a fine salamander, 
weighing seventeen pounds (twenty pounds English), 
from Japan—the present of the Prussian Ambas¬ 
sador, Herr Overbeck, Hong Kong. 

English people are acquainted with the common 
water-newts ( 2 > 7 ‘f««) of ponds and ditches, of which 
Britain, contains two or three species, the largest 


LLOYD. 

weighing an ounce or two, and measuring no longer 
than one’s finger ; but here was a creature belonging 
nearly to the same group of soft-skinned and scale- 
less reptiles, of the family Urodela, and having some 
of the same lubits as our little water-newts, but as 
big as the jack which Mr. Briggs states actually 
“ barked at him like a dog ” after he had hooked it. 

He was just four feet in length, and his weight I 
ascertained by putting my hands under his arm- 
pits and lifting him out of his tub into a basket, 
which I weighed with him, and then deducted the 
weight of the basket—which I still possess, and we 
call it, at home, “ the salamander-basket.” 

The captain of the ship that brought this sala¬ 
mander from China treated him with gp'eaf atten¬ 
tion, giving him an occasional piece of raw meat, and 
every now and then changing the water in his tub 
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by withdrawing from the outside of the tub a plug, 
fitting a hole through which the used water ran 
away, and then replacing it and renewing from 
above. In this manner he reached Hamburg in 
fine condition, andl,for a short time, continued the 
same kind of treatment as that which liad been 
pursued on board ship. I had never seen him in 
the act of eating his food; I put a lump of beef 
into his tub at night, about every other day, and 
found it gone next morning. Put one evening I 
thought I would make him cat bclore me, so taking 
in my fingers a piece of steak, I caused it to touch 
his nose. In a moment he opened his huge cavern 
of a mouth, and as sud- 


At that time there lived in Hamburg (and perhaps 
is still there) a great authority on animals of this 
kind—Dr. Fischer—who said that Sieboldia (his 
generic name is in memory of a German naturalist, 
Professor von Sicbold, and his specific name indi¬ 
cates his great size), like European salamanders, 
voluntarily left the water occasionally, and that any 
arrangement made for its accommodation in cap¬ 
tivity should have a beach, or an island, sloping 
down to the water’s edge, so that the reptile might 
' easily climb up, and be high and dry. So I made 
! a little beach of big stones at one end of the box, 
and after washing quite clean as much sand and 
shingle as would cover 


denlyclosed it, both move¬ 
ments being made with so 
instantaneous an action 
that it w.as perfectly awful, 
and some one standing 
by said .that I turned “ as 
white as a ghost ” with 
fright, .at the thought of 
the fate of my fingers 
had such a living spring 
rat-trap c.aught them, they 
being so near it. But sud¬ 
denly as the thing had 
been done, and great as 
was the splash of water 
over me, it was lon,g 
enough for the colour of 
the lining of the upper 
and' lower jaws to re¬ 
main impressed on my 
eyes; a pale yellow hue 
everywhere, and with no 
apparent entrance to a 
gullet. 

They haunted me- -did 
this terrific snap and this 
peculiar tint — and they 
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the bottom of the box 
about four inches high, 
and pouring on that one 
foot high of water, I and 
two other people carried 
the salamander in his tub, 
and hastily removing the 
net from the latter, we 
tilted it over, and let him 
slide sideways into his 
new home, on which I in¬ 
stantly closed the cover. 
He snapped much and 
viciously at this tre.at- 
nicnt, but he was safely 
shut up, and sdon began 
to show that he was 
“ shut up in measureless 
content.” For the first 
time in many months— 
possibly for more than a 
year—he had a place in 
which he could walk 
about, and turn round 
comfortably, and “stretqh 
his legs,” but not in the 
Squeers fashion, for no 


haunt me still, though ten animal known to me, save 

years have passed since I saw them. Of course I ! the human animal, is a dram-drinker. 


soon began to dream about being attacked .and 
worried by a big, black, cold, wet, warted reptile, un¬ 
justly exaggerating all his “ points ” as one does in 
dreams—and I know I shall dream of it again after 
writing this. If I had only known of this dreadful 
snap, I should not have so fearlessly raised him with 
my hands from his tub into a basket, to be weighed 1 
However, as his tub was evidently not large 
enough for him to live in comfortably, so that he 
could turn round and walk about, I got a wooden 
box which had been used for the accommodation of 
a small alligator or crocodile. This box measured 
internally ten feet long, four feet broad, and two 
feet high; it was caulked and pitched so as to be 
water-tight, and was covered with a wire* netting 
stretched on a frame, fastened down with a padlock 


The Board of the Zoological Society of Ham¬ 
burg libcr.ally voted the sum of (equal to 

.about ;(j4oo in England now! for an annex for the 
animal, and I at once planned it. 

I placed it at the cntr.ance end of the building, 
knocking a hole in the eastern wall for a doorway, 
with doors so as to m.ake a separated room of it 
—the room measuring, within its walls, sixteen 
feet from end to end, eight feet from side to side, 
and twelve feet high. Half of the room, being the 
end furthest from the door, I converted into a tank— 
breast-high—measuring eight feet square internally, 
with a water-depth of twelve inches, and a sand- 
depth of eight inches, making (after deducting for 
space occupied by rock-work) the quantity about 
3SO gallons. The remaining floor-space, of eight feet 
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square, is for visitors. High up in the eastern wall 
is a window, and over the tank a skylight. Above 
the water’s surface, over three sides of the tank, is 
built rock-work to serve as shadow for such a shade- 
loving animal as Sicboldia is. Rock-work should 
never be allowed in an aquarium when not in water, 
and serving for no other purpose than for the grati¬ 
fication of visitors who arc unacquainted with the 
art-rule which governs the axiom that whatever is 
not necessary for service is vulgar, and wrong, and 
therefore ugly ; but in this case, when made for an 
avowedly useful purjiose, it is admissible ; and being 
once so admitted, it is lawful to make it decorative, 
and even to plant it with suitable plants—ferns and 
others—and that was done in this case. In the 
water towards the front, and a little to the right of 
the centre, I had built a small island of stone, jiro- 
jecting a few inches irregularly through the water, 
for the sake of the greater shadow its consequently 
increased height would cast, and well .shelving it in 
frqnt downwards below the water, and facing 
visitors, so as to make this a daylight hiding-iilace j 
ior Skboldia, and yet enabling him to be well seen , 
by spectators. Therefore this island had a useful 
purpose in addition to, and prior to, being pictu¬ 
resque. Water was laid on to the tank in the 
form of a fountain, delivering no great <iuantity 
of fluid, because Sicbeddia, being a lung-bre.itlier, 
needed not to extract air from water, and the | 


I had no net or anything else to push him back 
with, so in a moment my coat was off and my shirt¬ 
sleeves tucked up, and I laid hold of his shoulders 
to slide him back into the water; but he, with a 
momentary action, laid hold of my bare right arm; 
and I, stepping back in affright, unintentionally 
dragged him out of the tank. 

My DREAMS HAD COME TRUE, and here was I, 
in the dead of night, in a Zoological Gardens, with 
the watchman not within call (he had just gone 
away on his rounds), with a twenty-pound-weight 
reptile hanging on my arm by his mouth! I 
stretched out my arm horizontally, resting my hand 
on the sill of the tank ; and finding he only gripped 
me more tightly when I tried to shake him off, I 
just kept quite still, feeling sure that my bones were 
not to be broken, as if that was to be the case it 
would have been done at the first snap. So I let 
him hang till he dropped, as in about a quarter of 
an hour he did, with a heavy wet flop, on the floor. 

1 was none the worse for my grip, which, indeed, 
was not half as bad in reality as in anticipation, and 
so I got the net to put him back again ; but he 
refused to be netted most viciously, and I ceased to 
try to bag him, as I thought he might again get out 
in my absence and hurt himself. Therefore I got a 
pailful of water, which 1 threw over him, to keep him 
and the asphalle floor moist, and locking him in, 
went home. In the morning at six, I, with assis- 


large .relative surface exposed to the .atmos|ihcre 
caused the t.ank to be well aerated for the living 
fish to be placed in it from time to time to be eaten. 
The light of day, falling on the hinder sulmierged 
side of the little island, would, as I planned, eause 
vegetation to grow there for the further good health 
of the fishes. Gaslight was also intioduced, .i 
couple of glass globes containing arg.iiul burners, 
affixed to movable arms, being placed at such a 
distance over the water that all below would be 
brilliantly illuminated for the observation of this 
essentially nocturnal animal. Some hot-water pijies 
were led round three sides of the room. 

On Saturday, August 6th, 1864, all being ready, 
Sicboldia was introduced to his new home at five 
in the afternoon. We got him out of Ins wooden 
box by getting well under him a net made for the 
purpose—large, strong, deep, and nctv—and in spite 
of his much resisting the change, we—three of us 
—put him in his tank. He walked round and round 
for some time in a state of activity unusual with him 
by daytime, and 1 left him, and .went to dine out. 

In returning at midnight I let myself into the 
Gardens on my way home, to have a look at 
Sieboldia. Descending into the Aqtiarium, I got 
a light in my lantern; and entering the sala¬ 
mander’s room, I found him in the act of getting 
out. He was climbing over the edge of the frame 
of his tank, and his two fore-feet were already on 
its broad upper surface. 


j taiu.e, .got him from the floor into his tank, and put 
I up a teinpor.ary wire barrier—afterwards of glass, 
j All day on .Sund.iy Sicboldia could not sink at 
I all ill the water, he having somehow got into his 
■ body much .lir during his night on the floor. Next 
da\ he was less helplessly buoyant, and his specific 
i grill My got more by degrees until he was able to 
' lesumc his normal habits ; but for more than a 
' fortnight he had a slight difficulty in lowering him¬ 
self into Ins hole after he had taken in air at the 
I surface ; .md it was ([uite a month before this too 
4reat lightness completely passed away. I think 
this is conclusive .igainst his voluntarily leaving 
waler under ordinary circumstances, and that his 
g.elting out in the manner I have related was owing 
i to his discomfort at finding himself in a strange 
! pl.ice, for the animal appears to grow singularly 
I attached to parlicular spots. 

j When he got accustomed to his final abode I 
^ was rejoiecd to find that, exactly as I had devised, 

: he used to remain nearly all day in the cave (which 
I he excav.ated deeper by moving away the sand, by 
I shuffling his body) in front of the island. When he 
j wished to breathe, at intervals of from fifteen to 
twenty minutes, he moved slowly and obliquely 
upwards till his nostrils were just above the water’s 
surface, and sent the used-up air out.of them with 
a faint hiss, and then took in, inaudibly, a fresh 
supjily, it being however always in excess of his 
wants ; and the superfluous amount was allowed to 
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escape in bubbles from his mouth as he was in the 
act of retiring backwards into his hole, or after he 
had settled down in it. The air thus taken in 
visibly swelled out the loose skin, or dewlap, below 
his under jaw. In the evening he generally took a 
walk round and round his tank, in a very leisurely 
manner, below the surface of the water, coming up 
to breathe occasionally as by day, and pursuing his 
journey after he had done so instead of retiring 
backwards into his cave, but never showing any in¬ 
clination to climb up on his island, or to leave the 
water in any way. 

He never swam, and never gave his strong, 
broad, and vertically compresseil tail any such 
swift natatory motion as our llritish water-newts do 
(as they elegantly let their four feet trail backwards 
so as to hold no water, and thereby not to impede 
their motion), but only used it as a sort of rudder, to 
assist his feet in determining the direction in which 
he wished to go. His eyes were very small, not 
bigger than the head of a large pin, and were so 
dull as to be not easily distinguished from the 
warts with which he was covered. These organs of 
vision seemed never to be employed to discern 
prey ; and, indeed, if he did see the fish he intended 
to eat, his slowness would never be a match for 
their agility by way of hunting them ; so he merely 
bided his time quietly, and if a fish swimming along 
touched his nose, and he was hungry, he simply 
and suddenly opened his Jaws and cngulphed it. 
Many eels were buried in his sand by day ; and 
these being nocturnal, and he being so too, both 
c.ame out at night, one to eat and the others to be 
eaten. 

Several hundreds of not-hiding fishes were eaten 
every year, consisting of carp, tench, dace, Iiarbel, 
minnows, gudgeon, and others; but its favourite 
food consisted of two members of the salmon family, 
one a non-Iiritish fish of the genus Corfgonus^ and 
the other the smelt; and 1 have often wondered 
whether the cucumber-like smell of the last-named 
fish (from which it derives its English and Ger¬ 
man names) caused it to be so eagerly selected by 
Sieboldia. 

A large eel-like fish {Siluris gla/i/s) once lived 
for a year with this salamander before being eaten, 
and so did a pair of gold-fish. I never g.ivc him 
perch, because of its sharp dorsal spines ; nor yet 
jack, as it is a sacred fish with me. 

The colour of this salamander was, above, a kind 
of very dark brown, almost black, interspersed with 
mouldy-looking patches (not at all a popularly 
pleasing hue), and below he was of a dirty yellowish 
faded white (also not what is considered pretty); 
and these two colours were divided by a stout ridge 
of skin running down each side of the somewhat 
flattened body, and projecting about a quarter of 
an inch. His short, stout, dark legs were provided 
with nailless fingers and toes, rounded and light- 


coloured at their extremities. Ilis head was very 
large, flat, and rounded anteriorly, and was light- 
coloured at the extreme tip of the nose. 

In one of our most popular magazines, Sieboldia 
is thus described, in reference to one then just 
obtained for the Regent’s Park collection ;—“ A 
sort of eft or lizard, of enormous size, brown, 
bloated, and hideous .... the bloated and 

abhorrent eft.this noisome animal 

this huge and bloated eft 
a creature about two feet in its extreme length, from 
the end of its most appalling snout to the extremity 
of its hideous tail. It is a crawling dragon, an 
e.xaoj^erated eft, a pestiferous and appalling lizard, 
a soft and dwarfish crocodile. What is it not that 
is unclean .and fearful ? From end to end it is 
covered, and on its huge and flattened head 
especially, with blotchy mangincss, of a diseased 

and mouldy order.The ugliest, and 

largest lizard that was ever seen.” 

All this abuse was in earnest showered down on 

sjiecimen of only one-half the length and only 
one-third the weight of the Hamburg specimen. 
This style of criticism may be smart enough, using 
the word in the sense of a kind of flippant clever¬ 
ness, but there is not a word of truth about it, 
b.ive where size is mentioned. There is no ugliness 
in the world save mental or bodily deformity pro¬ 
ceeding from an excess or w.ant of something; and 
excepting this, what may seem ugly is always some 
beautiful adaptation of means to end, only to be dis¬ 
cerned however by those who humbly and patiently 
study these things. 

I grew strongly attached to the Hamburg Sie¬ 
boldia, and when I saw him for the last time, when 
I left Germany at noon on Saturday, September 
17th, 1870, it was with the same regret that I parted 
from everybody and everything in Hamburg. Had 
I, in taking leave of friend Sieboldia, shaken him 
by the hand (his fore-paw), he no doubt would hayp 
bitten me (as he bit me six years previously), but 
that would have been my fault, not his. It is so 
nearly always ; we, not understanding some animals, 
do things to them which they do not like, and 
hence they with their small intelligence do some¬ 
thing else in self-defence, by a natural instinct. 
Then we, “ lords of creation,” turn round on them 
most unjustly, and call them “ horrid brutps,” and 
other hard names, and often inflict on them torture 
and death. Familiarity with these forms of life 
seems to be the only cliancc of putting an end to 
this wrong state of things, so the more aquaria and 
the more Zoological Gardens we set up, where crea¬ 
tures can be seen in a state of happy captivity, the 
better. In aquaria where good order is preserved, 
imprisonment is less cruel than with any other 
mode by which animals are maintained, because 
of the small measure of intellect of the creatures 
kept. 
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SECOND-COUSIN SARAH. * 

BY F. W. EOBINSON, 

AUTHOR OF “ANNE JUDGE, SWNSTER,” “ I.ITTLE KATE KIRBY,” ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER THE THIRTEENTH. 

TEALDUS AT LAST. 

Reuben Culwick could afford to treat poverty as 
a jest still, unless this was histrionic display to de¬ 
ceive and comfort Sarah Eastbcll. If the latter, it 
wag a terrible failure, which surprised even himself 
when his second-cousin spoke. 

“Yes, Reuben; I have been waiting for this 
poverty to tell you that you must not share it with 
me." 

“Indeed 1 ” was his quiet answer. 

“That you and I are not fit for each other. Oh, 
Reuben,” she cried, “I am quite certain of it now!’’ 

“ Do you remember what I said on the day we 
first spoke of this down in Worcestershire?” Reuben 
inquired. 

“ Ah! every word.” 

“And yet not one word left to pin a second- 
cousin’s faith to,” he said lightly. “ Well, let us go 
over the old argument again.” 

“ No, no,” she said, shrinking from him ; “ you 
can’t convince me that it is better for our foolish 
engagement to continue.” 

“Shall I tell you why?” said Reuben, looking 
down very intently into her face. 

Sarah did not answer, and he continued after a 
moment’s pause— 

“ Because Lucy Jennings—charming Lucy!—has 
been at her old work, reckoning after her own style, | 
fashioning out human lives after her own purpose¬ 
less way, choosing for others a path ahead that no 
human being out of Bedlam could follow, doing 
everything for the best and for one’s good, but 
scattering dust and ashes right and left like a vio¬ 
lent Vesuvius. Come, is not Lucy Jennings at the 
bottom of this resolution ? ” 

“ I have been thinking of this for weeks. I have 
been seeing the necessity for it- 

" Ay, through Lucy’s spectacles.” 

“You are hard on Lucy, Reuben.” 

“ I say, God bless her for a well-meaning woman, 
Sarah,” said Reuben, “ but if she had a trifle more 
consideration, more heart, it would be better for us 
all I have left you too long, and the position or 
the companionship has unnerved you. We must 
alter all this ; there must ^be less work and more 
holiday-making. We will go to the pit of a theatre 
to-morrow as a start-off, girl.” 

“ You would lose money by coming to me,” said 
Sarah mournfully, 

“ Nonsense! I have begun to save money 
again.” 


“ Ah 1 Reuben, let us understand each other at 
last; don’t ask me to say anything, do anything, 
but end this unnatural position between us. 1 am 
unlmppy.” 

“ Because of this engagement ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ You are afraid of poverty with me ? ” 

“ I am afraid of making you poorer than you are 
—of keeping you poor all your life,’’ said Sarah. 

“ Yes, you have been over-dosed by the Jennings’s 
powders. I know their effect, and should have been 
more considerate,” said Reuben caustically ; “ but 
then 1 had more faith in your courage.” 

More faith in her courage! She who had the 
courage to resign him—who gave up her one hope 
of happiness lest he should grow unhappy presently. 
But he could not see this, or he would not see it. 
Heaven only knew which. 

“ I-” she began, almost indignantly, when he 

stopped her. 

‘If this is to be our last meeting, or our last 
parting, Sarah,” he said quickly, “let it be marred 
by no harsh reminiscence. We are going to say 
good-bye. Wc have discovered that housekeeping 
expenses will shipwreck us; that I shall grow in 
good time a big brute, to whom no second-cousin’s 
devotion will bring comfort. But we need not 
quarrel over the discovery. We can part friends ? ” 

“ Yes,” answered Sarah, “ the best of friends.” 

There was something in his manner that she 
hardly fathomed. She had been niore prepared for 
an angry outburst than for this easy-going style of 
acquiescence. 

“It is hardly justice,” he continued, “for you. 
who would have married a poor man, will not let 
me marry a poor woman in my turn. You want all 
the self-sacrifice on one side, Sarah ; and even my 
good luck with my pen is turned into a weapon 
against me. But,” he added, “ we will not quarrel. 
Never an angry word betwccen these two blunder¬ 
ing relatives, who do not know their own minds.” 

“ I know that-’’ 

“ No, Sarah, I am sure you don’t,” he said, inter¬ 
rupting her again ; “ but we will not argue about 
it, and wound our feelings unnecessarily. We will 
spare each other between this and the York Road. 
We will wait till Miss Holland gives us her,opinion 
on the matter.” 

“ Miss Holland 1 ” cried Sarah EastbelL “What 
do you mean ? ” 

“ Miss Holland is in the York Road apartments. 
She came from Worcester with me this afternoon.” 
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“ With you ! You went to escort her then ? ” 
“No. I went to see her, to tell her the news of 
her prosperity, .md to offer my congratulations, 
after which I said good morning.” 

“ Well ?” said Sarfili, almost sharply now. 

“ Well, an hour or two afterwards she turned up 
at the railway station, and in common politeness I 
could but offer her my escort back to town. She 
was very anxious to see you, she said.” 

“Ah ! she said so,” answered his second-cousin. 
There was no further argument after the introduc- 


“ She is not in good spirits, but I hope Tots has 
been a companion for her whilst we have been 
away.” 

“ Is the child with her ?” 

“To be sure,” said Reuben; “is not Tots—bat. 
there, Mary will explain for herself.” 

“ Mary!” echoed Sarah Eastbell. 

They went up-stairs into the front room on the 
first floor, where sat by the fireside the young 
woman whom we have known by the name of 
Mary Holl.ind. Tots was in her lap, v/ith her 



“tots was in imu lat.” 


tion of Mary Holland’s name into the convers.ation. 
The harmony of their last evening together was 
effectually settled after that, better to have ended 
all in a storm of words and tears than in the grave 
and unnatural silence which followed. Sarah h.ad 
no idea that she was a jealous woman until then, 
for Lucy had not made her jealous last night—only 
roused in her a feeling of intense indignation at the 
suspicions which she had sown broadcast. But for 
Reuben Culwick to speak of Mary Holland in this 
off-hand way was a very different matter ; and her 
heart sank like a stone and refused to stir any 
more with hope or pleasure, or even surprise. 

When they were in the York Road, Reuben 
said- 


child’s arms round her neck, and her little head 
soothed upon a mother’s bosom for the first time 
in her childish recollections. 

“ It is her child then! ” said Sarah in a low 
whisper. 

“ Yes, to be sure,” answered Reuben carelessly. 

“ I am in a dream,” murmured Sarah. 

“ But you arc very close to the waking,” added 
her cousin Reuben. 

CHAPTER THE FOURTEENTH. 

CON FIDENCE. 

There w.as another inmate of the room which 
Reuben and his cousin had entered. Lucy Jen¬ 
nings was standing on the bearth-mg with her 
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hands clasped together, and her grave white face 
turned towards mother and child. Reuben was 
right. She had reached home before them, having 
a better knowledge of the shortest cut to York 
Road than Reuben had. 

Mary looked round as the cousins c.amc in to¬ 
gether, and a sad smile flickered on a face 
grown careworn with anxiety. She did not raise 
her head from that of her child as Reuben and 
Sarah advanced, and Reuben said— 

“ Mrs. Peterson, I have brought an old friend to 
shake hands with you—to express her regrets for 
all that past distrust which she has had, as well 
as I.” 

Sarah had only heard the first two words. 

“Mrs. Peterson !” she exclaimed. “ Then you— 
you- ” 

“I was Edward Peterson’s wife.” she added 
wearily and sadly—“ yes,” 

“But not in the plot against you, Sarah,” said 
Reuben ; “ fighting for you in the first instance- 
writing to me to come to the rescue—kept for ever 
in doubt concerning you—held down at last to 
silence by the awful threat of her child’s death 
— believing in your safety through it all, and 
striving once more for you and against her hus¬ 
band when she feared his treachery had deceived 
Iher.” 

“ And he was true to his word,” Mary added with 
a sigh, “for the first time in his life.” 

Sarah looked from Reuben to the companion and 
friend, and said— 

“ I do not see how Edward Peterson——” 

> “ It is a long story,” said Mary, interrupting her ; 
“ spare me for a few days the history of a schoolgirl’s 
secret marriage, a bitter repentance, a husband’s 
desertion, a long up-hill fight to forget a past that 
had become terrible and full of humiliation. I did 
not Icnow then that Bessie lived ” (clasi)ing the 
child more tightly in her arms), “ and was one link 
of love that held me to my old life.” 

She showered a hundred kisses on the child, who 
cowered at this passionate demonstration of affec¬ 
tion, and at the sudden outburst of tears which fol¬ 
lowed it. 

Children cannot love even their mothers at first 
sight; and poor Tots, tossed from one heart to the 
other through her life, sprang from Mary’s lap 
and ran into Reuben’s arms as' a safer shelter for 
her. 

“She will soon grow used to you,” said Lucy 
Jennings in a low voice. “You are too eager for 
the child’s affection.” 

“ She will soon love me too, I hope—Mr. Culwick,” 
she said, turning to Reuben and passing her hand 
across her eyes, “ I shall be a fo.niidable rival to 
you presently, and, remembering all past kindness, 
past sacrifices of which Miss Jennings has told me, 
I shall be never jealous of you.” 


“ I told you not to say anything about it,” mut¬ 
tered Lucy Jennings. 

“What have you been singing to my praises, 
Lucy ? ” cried Reuben. 

“ I never praise anybody,” Answered Lucy. 

Sarah meanwhile had crossed to Mary Peterson 
at last, and sat down by her side, and taken her by 
both hands. 

“ Yours has been a strange life, and I have 
jiulged you wrongly in it,” she said. “ If only for a 
little while, still it was a great wrong.” 

“ How do you know?” asked Mary. 

“ Reuben says so, .and-” 

.“And you believe in Reuben—as you always 
will.” 

Sarah Eastbell fell herself blushing, but she did 
not hazard a reply. 

“ I have come to London for a few words of ex- 
pl.ination, .Sarah ; they arc made at a sad time,” 
Mary said, “but I could not rest, after Reuben’s 
visit to me—not even for an hour after my husband’s 
death.” 

“ Edward Peterson is dead! ” exclaimed Sarah 
Eastbell. 

She was surprised—she hardly knew why, but 
she was sorry for his death. He had jilotted against 
her—^lic would have killed her rather than let 
her escape without a r.ansom—but she did not be¬ 
grudge him liis life. And it left M.ary a young 
and pretty widow too—but what had that to do 
wilh it ? 

“He died within an hour of your cousin’s visit 
this morning,” s.iid Mary. 

“And you are here,” replied Sarah wonder- 
ingly. 

“ Ah ! you cannot understand that,” said Mary, 
“ you who will love your husband all your life. But 
my love was crushed out quickly, and only my 
duly look me lo his bedside—my regret for the last 
mistake which brought about his death, and his last 
act of vengeance.” , 

“ His last act of vengeance !” repeated Sarah. 

“ Half an hour after Mr. Culwick had left me, 
my husband changed suddenly; he wholly realised, 
and for the first time, that there was no hope for 
him in this world, and—what did he do?” she 
added with a shudder. 

“ He should have asked pardon of you for blight¬ 
ing your life,” said Sarah. 

“ He should have sought pardon of his God," 
added Lncy Jennings. 

“ He tore the last will of Simon Culwick into a 
hundred pieces, lest I should claim my right to 
riches by it,” answered Mary; “he cursed me, and 
he left me poor.” 

“ But- 

“ But I have all the fragments,” added Mary, open¬ 
ing a purse heaped to the clasp with small pieces of 
paper; “ see—there they are." 
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Sarah glanced at them, but did not speak. 

“It would be a specimen of patch-work that the 
law would hardly acknowledge,” said the widow, 
“but you would not dispute the will, Sarah, if I, 
by patient study and'great care, render this testa¬ 
ment complete again ?” 

“ No,” answered Sarah Eastbell. 

“ In my husband’s life-time I dared not make 
him rich ; and now, in memory of much kindness, 
of old trust—of new confidence, may I say ?—I 
have the courage to remain poor.” 

She held the open purse over the fire, and the 
fragments fell from it into the red coals. Both 
Reuben and Sarah started forwards to arrest her 
hand, but it was too late. 

“ Vou should not have done this, M.iry,” cried 
Reuben. 

“ It w'as not a just will,” answered the widow ; 
“1 told your father so when ho placed it in my 
hands, although I did not tell him that never in 
all my life should I avail myself of his munifi¬ 
cence.” 

“ He had wronged your father in some man¬ 
ner which we cannot even guess at—but which 
he owned himself. You told me th.it,” said 
Reuben. 

“ He was strange that day. It might have been 
the raving of a madman.” 

“As that,” said Lucy, pointing to the fire, “was 
the act of a madwoman.” 

“ I think not,” answered Mary confidently; “ it is 
an act ofjustice to the m.an entitled to his father';, 
money, .and who will marry this br.ive young l.xdy 
in possession.” 

“ .She has given me up,” said Reuben drily, but 
Mary turned from one to anotlier and read no doubt 
or distress on either f.icc. Here were two lives in 
the sunshine at last. 

“ I believe it was .always Simon Culwick's wish 
that Reuben should have this money,” continued 
Mary; “he did not know of my marri.igc, and 1 
dared not tell him for my hoine’.s sake, :ind so 
we went on from one complication to aiiolhci. 
'I'here were only two • wills : the first left all to 
his sister, the second to me —and the second 1 
could not, and I did not care to, prove. 'J'hc 
answer to the riddle came round in the way 1 
thought it might do, if I were watchful and reserved 
—for I knew in what high estimation Sarah Easl- 
bcll held her cousin, and how she had made up her 
mind—quite made it up—to give an obstinate man 
his rights. She and I together planned more w.rys 
than one—she very artless, I very artful pcrlnaps— 
but the best, and simplest and happiest way has 
come without our plotting.” 

“But you?” said Sarah and Reuben almost 
together.' 

“You two are not likely to forget me, or my 
little daughter here—to shut me from your friend¬ 


ship—to help me in the world, should I w%nt 
help.” 

“Help!” echoed Reuben; “why, it ..is all 
yours.” 

“You can’t prove that,” said Mary emphatic,ally. 
“ and 1 would prefer to be dependent on your 
bounty. I will not be too proud to ask for a pen¬ 
sion, when my little girl grows up and tires of her 
mother.” 

“The future, for you'and Tots, you will leave 
to Sarah and me,” said Reuben ; “ you will 
trust in those whom you have trusted so mucli 
already.” 

“ As they will trust in me now,” said the unselfish 
woman, holding out her hands to them. 

It is a fair picture on which the curtain is rung 
down -on perfect confidence, and true affection, 
and prosperity—on life opening out before these 
lliree with no shadows on the scenes beyond. 
Reuben and Sarali will live happily for ever aftcr- 
w.irds—as young couples always should in books 
—and M.iry and her daughter will bc their 
f.iithfiil fiieiids and loving companions to the end 
of life. 

In the red glow of the sunset of our story, stands 
poor Lucy Jennings—grave and stony as the 
Libyan sphin.\—coinmonting but little upon the 
happiness about her, .ind yet feeling that it reaches 
to her heait, and makes her more like other 
women. 

She does not own this, but as years steal on, she 
will become wiser and kinder, and more consi¬ 
derate—bc not above the vanity of a visit to Sedge 
Hill, and work as hard and as successfully to 
reform her brother John, as she has done in old 
days to reform the mysterious lives of society’s 
offshoots. 

She will have given up preaching under railway 
aielies then, and be a white-haired woman, whom 
Reuben will be kind and courteous to, and Reu¬ 
ben’s cbildicnwill love,although they will runaway 
.incl hide when she preaches too long sennons to 
them—a weakness that will never wholly leave her, 
even when asthma turns up. 

Reuben’s bioUiei-in-law, one Thomas Eastbell, 
will not visit Worcestershire again, and Reuben’s 
wife will not learn for years of his disappearance in 
the Australian bush—where we can afford to let the 
last of our villains hide himself. 

In the bright early morning, gazing from the 
window of her room at the fair landscape beyond, 
with the silvery laughter of little children ringing 
upwards from the lawn, and with her husband’s 
arm linked within her own, Second-cousin Sarah 
will talk no longer of Sedge Hill being an unlucky 
house. 


TUS BND 
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AMONG THE SURREY HILLS. 



^ES, I have been out of 
London, and away in the 
green quiet country, far from 
City streets and squares 
and terraces, from brick and 
mortar, from gay dresses, 
and gay carriages, from 
church bells and drawing¬ 
room belles, and every 
sight disturbing and sound 
distracting, down in a quaint 
old farmhouse among the Surrey hills. Such an 
old world place ! so primitive, and belonging to a 
hamlet so scattered and tiny, that the dozen or 
so of houses therein seemed to have taken fright at 
their own paucity, and run away from one another 
as far as they could go : one lurking among thick- 
growing trees at the bottom of a valley ; another 
peeping shyly round the edge of a steep chalky 
hill; and the church nowhere—absolutely wanting 
altogether. 

Then what is this grey old building among the 
valley meadows ? 

This ? Why, what was the church—long ago in 
the Dark Ages—but has been turned for many and 
many a year into a mill, where the full-grained 
golden wheat from yonder sun-flooded com-ficlds 
on the hill-side is sifted and ground down and 
mixed into the various qualities of flour served out 
to nourish the people’s bodies, in a not very dis¬ 
similar manner to that in which the full-grained 
golden word of God is sifted, ground down, mixed, 
and adulterated,to feed the people’s souls in some 
temples where they come to purch.ase the Bread of 
Life. 

Ah r well, be it best whites, or homely brown, 
bread is aye good for a hungry body; and per- 
adventure in these latter days we are grown over- 
dainty as to the fare served up to our souls on 
Sunday. For the rest, arc there not “ sermons in 
stones and books in running streams,” and lessons 
than which I have heard even more monotonous 
in the roar and rumble of that old mill-wheel 
turning ever and ever in the same circle of dark, 
opaline, foam-crested water, green with the moss of 
long patient years, and dripping with liquid dia¬ 
monds from every slow-revolving step ? 

By the way, there are soipe, even among our 
poorest, who can show such diamonds on their 
brows, but not until they in like manner have 
passed beneath, and risen above, the dark waters of 
affliction. 


It was very pretty, leaning over the tiny rustic 
bridge which spanned the mill-stream, and look¬ 
ing up at the old grey stone building which stands 


there in grim mutilated dignity, and gazes from its 
small, sharp-pointed. Gothic windows, pierced high 
up in the massive lichen-covered walls, on to thd 
flat sunny meadows, gay with daisies and butter¬ 
cups, and the large full-brimmed mill-pond, where 
the slow-moving fleet of white and mottled ducks, 
and every feathery blade of grass and bending 
willow-bough, doubled themselves in the clear cool 
water below. 

Such clear water ! Long ago it washed against 
the very sanctuary of the church, and mingled its 
rippling music with the vesper hymn from white- 
stoled priest and kneeling peasants, just where 
now it is turned aside to fall rippling still and 
plashing Over a steep flight of broad moss-grown 
stone steps, to join the madly curling, foaming pool 
beneath the huge wheel and little quivering bridge, 
before it ripples away again, a sunny sparkling 
stream, winding among grassy meadows, and green 
interlacing boughs, one of which has stooped so 
low as to form a second bridge, on which Ophelia 
might sit and weave her death-garlands of “ crow- 
flowers, nettles, daisies, and long purples; ” and 
so upon “ the pendent boughs her coronet weeds 
clambering to hang,” might fall again and drown— 
to live for evermore in Shakespeare’s verse. 

I wonder whether any single one of the “liberal 
shepherds ” (gross enough in all conscience in these 
p.arts) ever heard of her, or Shakespeare either. 
Hardly! 1 have travelled half over the world, in 
many an ice-bound and sun-scorched land, but I 
never yet met a coarser, denser, more utterly boor¬ 
ish and pigheadedly illiterate individual than the 
much-bepraised and berhymed English rustic—the 
“ gentle shepherd ” of Allan Ramsay, the Colin and 
Corydon of old-world romance and ideal purity. 
Purity and romance ! Well, there was one poet at 
least who knew them as they are, and painted 
them, not from imagination, but stern reality—not 
from poetic idealism, but bitter every-day matter- 
of-fact, which none should know so well, and which 
none seem to bear with so much equanimity, as a 
country parson—the Rev. George Crabbe. 

It was he who, ninety years ago, raised his voice 
in rugged remonstrance against the romancers who, 
by painting a world of ideal perfection which did 
not exist, prevented the remedy of evils which did, 
adding in grim sarcasm— 

Fr?m iliis chief cause these idle praises spring, 

71131 themes so easy few forbear to sing; 

For no deep thought tlie trifling subjects tuk. 

To sing of shepherds is an easy task : , 

Tlie happy youth assumes the common strain, 

A nymph his mistress and himself a fwaio : 

With no sad scene he clouds lus tunefu! prayer, 

And all to look Uke her is painted fair.* 
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Crabbe’s pictures are the reverse-of “fair.” I could 
not bear them when I was younger. I do not like 
them now. They are depressing, repulsive, ugly, 
but—and this is the saddest part—too true 1 And 
after all truth is seldom pretty when applied to 
mankind. It is only Nature, beautiful, generous, 
smiling Nature, which will bear the sunlight of God 
on her innocent fate, and never show a stain. Can 
a poet praise this green earth too highly ? Can 
aH the painters that ever were born depict one tithe 
of the beauty to be found upon a single inch of her 
gracious surface ? Byron raves of Greece, its 
myrtle shades and olive groves ; Turner spreads the 
golden glories of Italian skies aver yards of gorgeous 
canvas ; Longfellow sings of American forests, of 
lofty pines and trackless glades ; yet I dare swear 
there are trees as green. Rills as wooded, and soli¬ 
tudes as perfect within two hours’ journey from 
London, and which never yet have found a worthy 
painter whether by brush or pen. 

It is so w'ondrously, ’witchingly, ’w-ilderingly beau¬ 
tiful, this nook among the Surrey hills in the “ leafy 
month of June”—a June which, owing to the lateness j 
of the season, is half spring and half summer, the 
greenness of spring with the flowers of summer, 
and like nothing in the world but a lovely child- 
bride round whose fresh-blown wifehood the ex¬ 
quisite tenderness of youth and innocence still 
cling like some green, graceful plant. And there 
are so few to really care -for it, to lake it to their 
hearts and love it as it should be loved. 

“ Aimez-vous les bcautes de la Nature?” said a 
polished Frenchman to his friend, as they stood on | 
the brow of a high hill commanding one of the 
loveliest landscapes in the world ; “ Pour moi je les 
abhorr-rre”—a speech which was honest at any rate, 
and in my opinion preferable to the languid “ Very 
pretty” drawled out by some used-up individual who 
thinks it “the thing” to admire, and has not even 
strength of opinion for abhorrence. But is not all 
comment out of place when Nature is in question? 
What can you say more than “How beautiful!” and 
yet again “How beautiful!” when if you talked for 
an hour you could never express the beauty of one 
pink-tipped, golden-eyed daisy at your feel ? 

There are some comments, however, which are 
amusing at any rate — technical ones especially, 
and artistic ones pre-eminently. I like to listen 
to these when I am in a good temper. It is in¬ 
structive to my raw enthusiasm and ignorant 
raptures to stand beside an artist friend, and look¬ 
ing down some tangled woodland glade, all a- 
green with liquid emerald light streaming througli 
close-wove boughs and tender transparent leaves, 
and all a-glow with gorgeous clumps of golden broom 
and rose-lit may, to hear him pronounce it “very 
fair, but‘ no effect—not enough light and shade,” 
or (most withering of all comments) “ niccish bit 
—^but only Suffolk Street style, you know.” 


It is a salutary check to one’s egotistic delight in 
coming upon a laburnum-tree, one Dana:-like 
shower of richest blossom, one living fountain of 
dropping gold, to be checked in one’s uneducated 
praises by a look of surprised rebuke at having 
wasted so much as a word on anything ” so utterly 
unpaintable.” This sort of thing gives one a grand 
idea of the bigness of humanity 1 It makes me 
wish to be an artist, that I also might patronise 
I poor Nature as a well-meaning, but on the whole 
i terribly faulty, copier of my own chefs-d'ceuvre — 

! might pronounce on some noble sketch of sun- 
browned autumnal forest as “ very like McCal- 
lum,” or award a patronising nod to a group of 
cattle drinking at a wayside pond as ‘‘ not a bad 
Cooper.” I should like to be able to compliment 
Nature on producing a “paintable bit,” or— 
f.ivourite commendation—a “charming effect in 
capital drawing.” At present I cannot do these 
things, and I feel—small. 

Joking apart, however, and admitting that it does 
require some affinity to the brush even to appre¬ 
ciate these criticisms, they are easy enough to 
understand when wc remember how naturally 
everything outside our own particular individuality 
takes form and colour from that which is within. 
Docs not every one attempt to gauge what he does 
not understand by what he does ? And verily I do 
believe that of all human beings a painter manages 
to extract the most thorough and satisfying enjoy¬ 
ment from the beauties of Nature. A poet like 
Wordsworth, or even a musician like Mendelssohn, 
comes next in the capacity for enjoyment, as pos¬ 
sessing the next power of expression ; but for those 
like myself who can only love, and admire, and— 
nothing more—there is always a something which 
takes from the enjoyment of the most perfect 
beauty ; something indeed which, the nearer that 
beauty approaches perfection, leans so much nearer 
to pain: a want inexpressible, an ache unde¬ 
fined, a craving unsatisfied ; and which, though 
1 could never explain it, has brought the tears 
smarting into my eyes when I have been almost 
drunk with beauty, gasping with the unutterable 
perfection of the picture spread before me. 

“ What is it ? Do you know ?” 1 have asked, but 
none can say, not even those who feel it most 
sliongly. Some suggest that it is the natural ten¬ 
dency to discontent inherent to human nature, and’ 
proving that definition of the word “ enough”— a 
little more than we have ; ” others, that it is a wise 
provision of the Creator to prevent our becoming 
too satisfied witli the mere temporal beauty of an 
earthly home : a foreshadowing of the greater glory 
beyond. 1 quote these two suggestions, of which 
either may be true, or both, but—I cannot telL 1 
simply know that the ache is there, and that only 
those who care for these things, and yet have not 
the genius for reproducing them by brush or pen, 
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feel how real an ache it is, or how often it tinges 
with sadness the fairest landscape, or the sweetest 
melody. 

Besides this flaw to perfect satisfaction, however, 
there is another much more common and easily in¬ 
telligible—the curse of habit. “ No man is a pro¬ 
phet in his own country; ” neither is any beauty 
supcr-emincntly enjoyable which wc have under 
our noses from one year’s end to another. Country 
people complain of the dust, closeness, .ind turmoil 
of London ; but there never was a countryman yet 
who appreciated the country onc-half or even one- 
quarter as much as a born and bred Londoner, fresh 
from the daily surroundings of biick .ind mortar, 
and their City concomitants. In fact, to roach the 
fullest intensity of enjoyment, we shoidd .ilways sec 
a thing for the first time, and that during those 
years between childhood and nuJdlc-.igc when, the' 
passions being strongest, the powers of self-gratiii- 
cation are most keen. IVTy first I'.nghsh daisy, fin- 
instance, how- well I remember it ! and how won¬ 
derfully fair it looked, a single while st.ir gleaming 
out from the short young gr.isscs ofe.irly Felirii.iry 1 
I have it still (a sufficient proof of its be.iul) m my 
eyes), but, alas ! 1 have seen daisies loo olieii since 
then—not so often indeed as to make them men 
worthless eyesores, as with many pcoiile ; but often 
enough to rob them of any csin-cial be.iutv or 
charm beyond that of their fresh, hardy dainlmess, 
and the friendly audacity with whicli the)- open 
.their yellow eyes, and spread out their while pet.il- 
in the smoothest-shaven l.iwn, the b.irrenest hill¬ 
side, or saddest, loneliest grave. 

But buUercu|)s and red clover!—u'/m/e fields of 
buttercups, and nothing but butteieups-- clover, 
and nothing but clover which 1 s.iw recentl)- for 
the very first lime—how few who live among them 
could understand the perfection of then loveliness to 
a stranger and a foreigner, or indeed see any love¬ 
liness in them at all! They ate “so common.” 
Common 1 Yes, that is just llie wonder of it, th.it 
such dazzling brilliancy, such richness of colour 
should be spread so lavishly, poured even to vv.isle 
where there .ire none to value or even admire. I 
have seen a distant nie.idow on a cloudy day, whic h 
appeared to be basking in a flood of golden sun¬ 
shine —which was, in fact, basking in a sunshine of 
golden buttercups—an “ effect ’’ more cxipiisltc than 
’any'picture ever painted by the hand of man ; and 
which was only cciualled by a patch of deep pure 
rose-colour, looking as though a sunset cloud had 
fallen on the steep brown side of the nigged lull 
where it lay, and would fade away again when 
morning came. It was not a sunset cloud. It was 
“ only clover,” some one said ; but you see there is 
'no such word as “only” in a first sight. That 
adverb was never invented before the fall of man. 

And then the dear old farm-house where we 
“located,” to use an Americanism—a farm-house of 


which assuredly there are none such in America, or 
anywhere else but bonny old-fashiondd England 
—long and low .and rambling, time-stained and 
moss-grown, with its primitive verandah in front, 
the rough wooden supports garlanded with ivy and 
roses ; the cozy rick-yard behind, where the farmer’s 
children disported themselves in the dry clean 
straw, and fowls, geese, and pigs kept up a cheerful 
staccato chorus from sunrise to sunset j its green 
leafy background of huge trees and verdant me a¬ 
dow ; and the mellow afternoon sunlight shining 
over all. 

“Oh, afternoon Hylit ' how goldcnly bright 
On tin; old house poich you lay, 

Ami thf elovt-r swet.i (lusheti red our feet 
All under ihcLceutcd may." 

Such may as it was \his latc-spring-summcr! 
.ind such loads of it! Snow-white, dusky-red, rosy- 
ji.ile, and p.ilcly-pink, and filling those wonderful 
recn woods .about Gomsliall ,ind Hammer with .a 
vary weight of sweetness, a cloud of fr.agranre 
almost too rich and hc.ivy for mortal lungs ; and 
I yet so delicious to lie under, flat on your back, with 
I the leaves .ibove and the llowers below, with palc- 
|\emcd oiehids pricking in yonr liair, with blue 
Ijiight speedwell nestling in your hand., with lifiun' 
aiialjer sunshine streaming through every crevice 
and ciaiiny of the eineralJ-’broidered roof above, 
and kissin ; limb-, and senses into b.ilmy dreamless 
j -dmnlier, uhieh nevei foot of man or human v'oicc* 
would have disturbed, had one slept through the 
t\venl)-fiuir hours. 

That was pleasure, that was enjoyment, doubly 
enjoy.able for its novelty. In tro])ieal countries you 
don’t sit, ninth less lie down on the ground—not, 
.It le.ist, unless you desire to be inmicdiatcly turned 
into .1 living suarming ant-hill, have a sn.akc curl 
hinisclf lovingly aiouiid )our neck, or a Larantula 
dro]) gracviully on lo the bridge of your nose. 

You do meet people now and then, however, 
among these English solitudes : a stray rustic who 
“g.uipes " at yon o])cn.mouthed like the clown he 
is, and in utter unconsciousness of the contrast he 
makes to his .Spanish brother across the water, who 
would sooner fly than p.ass a l.idy without the cour¬ 
teous “Buenos dias,” or “ Buen \iajc, .Senora;” 
or some wandering artist hard at work with caniias 
anti easel at the corner of some steep lane, or 
Wooded hollow. .Surrey is full of such brothers of 
the bi iisli. Birket Foster, whose rustic English 
scenes win every heart, lives hard by ; and so do 
J. Morgan, the second Webster, and Pickering, and 
.1 host of others, besides those wandering Israelites 
who only appear in the summer, to return laden 
with trophies for winter cxhiliitions and provincial 
galleries. Pleasant rambling lives they must lead ; 
and amusing-enough experiences drop out of every 
lull-side round about them—anecdotes which, folded 
down in note-book or memory, make laughter for 
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winter evening fire-sides ; for natwally they become “ Rather !” replied M-, Cfiually affronted and 

very intimate with the peasants, whose persons and amused at the comparison. 

homes are their models. “ Wull, an’ a doon't knaw that," his visitor an. 

An artist friend of mine was painting one day at swered stoically. “Manoor sprcadni' is a verradiffi- 
the corner of a field, ^when he became aware of an coolt task, an’ requires a deal o’ art an’ head-work 
ancient rustic staring over his shoulder at the half- to do un properly.” And so he departed, shaking 

finished work. M'-waited for a comment, and his venerable locks, and pretty well convinced that 

after sundry discontented snorts it came— manuring the turnip-field below was a work of 

“Wull, now, that ’cere’s smoodged kccrful. A gre.rter genius th.iii patching certain smears of )cl- 
woonder cf it be’s as difficoolt as manoor spreadin’ low and green paint on to a piece of canvas, 
yonder.’* Theo. Gift. 
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3 " tee C-xjiedilion, .St. V'lncent 

principal coaling 
^ ^ W station and iiorl of call for 

» transports and shijjs of war, 
it may be intcieslingto drop 
over-niglU from the long 
' swell of (he .South Atl.uilii', 

and look about. St. Vincent is the fii st 
i land from Tciieiilfe, with its ho/en l.i\a 

” pools and streams, and its str.uuin of 

drifting white clouds half-way up the I'cak ; and 
beyond,the next kind is the cordon of rocky seiitiy- 
. boxes that mount guard on I’ernambuco and I’aia. 

It is morning, .and the table-cloth from the c.iily 
breakfast t.dde’of the ollicer of the watch .mil the 
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ms 


I bo.it mode of c.atchingfibh- a mode, by the way, to 
I be commended to fishermen on every coast. The 
I wicker Cl cel w ith a trap inlet, that Brazilian negroes 
I make with h.imboo, is h.iited with a lump of beef, 

' and dropped c|uietly from the jard-arm to the 
! bottom. There is an instant rush of fishes through 
: the tr.qi inlet, and a moment’s pause by the cook. 

Then, hand-ovcr-h.md, cook and mates quickly 
I r.iisc the cieel from the bottom and empty it on 
I the deik. The haul is of m.iny dozens, chiefly qf 
j a suiH i l) hybrid mai kerel tribe; three more such 
i hauls within ten minutes’ time sufficing for the 
' fiesH-fish brcakf.ist eating of upvva.dsof two hun- 
I died hungry {lersons. 

I But now there are visitors from the town : market 
I boats with small shell neckl.ices,-woven grass maW) 


engineers having been shaken alongside, there is 
a long persistent cry of “ .Shaik !” And the brute 
being new to most of us, the companion is struggled 
for and re.ichcil with the prccipit.ition .iiul in¬ 
difference to others that mark the c-sit from the |iit 
and galleries of a the.rtre leported to be on fire. 
And there in truth the brute is, sailing as majes¬ 
tically round the ship’s hull as a river-trout lound 
an .angler’s worm. Wh.it its feelings are must be j 
left to the imagination ; they aie doulitless of a 
kind with those of a vacation schoolboy in fionl of ^ 
a confectioner’s window. Where now the buns for 
bear-baiting at the Zoological Gardens ? \\ here 

anything for a test of playful instiiiet.'' or filling 
that, where pork and hook and line ? Al.is ! no 
ship’s officer is to he seen ; and as for the crew, 
they arc pressing forward the unsightly preparation^ 
for receiving coal. One hour later the coal lighters 
make their first shoot dowm the scuttles, and fill the 
air with dust as impalpable and iusiniiating as 


b.iskets, lace, oranges, and bananas ; boats also 
with divers who seek to make money for displays 
of skill. Thcdiicrs are Afric.ans, clothed only in 
the .shortest-cut chawers of seaside bathers. They 
lose no tune, but plunge instantly ; and, seen from 
the deck m the clear water, their black skins give 
them the appearance of frogs of unusual size. Two 
pass under the ship’s keel, and beg that shillings 
may be thiown to them. The shillings are thrown 
to some dist.mee, and arc instantly dived after, 
caught, and exhibited with the ivory grin that as 
imieh as anything iccords the interval bctw'een the 
bl.ick and white races of the human family. All 
clay long the same divers irnpoitiinc for money, 
and before sundown they arc willing to pass 
under the shi[)’s keel for threepenny-pieces thrown- 
them. The maiket boats .ire the belongings of 
rortiigucsc owners ; and it will not surprise some 
I jiersoiis that in Englishmen the habit of spending 
money should outlive an eleven d.iys’ voyage from 


that which annoys one at the Gold Coast ; only 
the St. Vincent dust is coal and grimy, th.it of the 
Gold Coast is an aggravation of one's worst ex¬ 
periences on the Epsom Downs, with the chalk 
warm. 

Before the usual breakfast the deck is sought 
again; this time to witness the approved steam- 


, home. 

! Surveying next the anchorage and the town, the 
j impression is at once pleasing and disappointing. 
The .ancluiragc is a land-locked enclosure, capable 
of receiving a numerous merchant fleet; and the 
surroundings arc arid rocks of varying altitude, 
with the village-town nestling at the bottom of a 
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moderately easy barren .slope. On a crag of this 
slope stands the residence of the English Consul 
—the one picturesque feature of the village-town 
landscape. In the immediate foreground arc the 
Custom House and the modest residences of the 
Portuguese officials ; and about these there are a 
handful of boxed-in stunted trees, which arc the 
sole specimens of vegetation that the village-town 
affords. 

Elsewhere the eye fails to notice tree, shrub, 
flower, or even a blade of grass. To the left of 
the Custom House and the official residences are 
the four short straggling streets that compiise the 
village-town. Without exception, every house is 
smeared with white ; but about the short pier and 
wharf, there is the broad line of black incident 
to the one vocation of receiving coal from sailing 
ships and supplying it to steamers. Upon thd 
village-town a sky of brass looks down, which it is 
said has not given a drop of rain for thirty years, 
and in this brass is set a sun with the lime-light 
splendour of the tropics. From the whitened house- 
walls, and from the sparkling sand on which the 
village-town is built, reflected r,iys of burning light 
shoot upward and downward, like heat within the 
tin stove that surrounds a leg of mutton at the 
roasting-jack. 

A boat manned by some of the all but .nude 
divers takes passengers to the pier ; and, to the 
satisfaction of every one, the place is evidently 
en fete. 

A Portuguese villagc-toivn in name, but an 
African town in fact, and en fete! Where tlie 
sea breaks in ripples on the sands, all the boys 


under fourteen years of age arc sprawling, nude 
not a rag upon them. Tf»cy importune for money 
like the divers about the ship ; and so amphibious 
are the urchins, that they may be suggested here 
as splendid raw material for a llrighton tank. The 
girls of the same years, wearing scant rags round 
their loins, amuse themselves at a kiss-in-the-ring 
game. 

The women, wlio arc the elder sisters or mothers 
of the children, arc dancing, singing, or otherwise 
making themselves pleasing to the assembled on¬ 
lookers ; the several combined drinking-places, bil¬ 
liard-rooms, and stores furnishing the music free 
of charge. The men of the village-town are all 
cm))loyed, as many as are not coal-heavers being 
divers. 

Across the slope that surmounts the village- 
town, there is said to be a pleasant donkey-ride 
before midday, with, on the other side of the 
slope, tiie well-watered vegetation of the best 
districts of the tropics. The neighbouring islands 
are also said to be fruitful. But nowhere in the 
Cape de Verde group is there a spacious natural 
luarbour like .St. Vincent, and therefore there can 
be no choice in coaling slations. To invalids 
from the Cold Coast possessing the means of 
choice, the .idj.iccnt islands of the group may be 
recommended instc.ad of the continued voyage to 
M.ideira, or a voyage to the Cape ; but, on the 
other hand, this truth is alw.rys to be remembered 
— that of .all n.alioii.ilities the .St. Vincent Portu¬ 
guese arc the most frightened of disease, the most 
unclean in their eating, and the most filthy in their 
persons. P. liARRY. 
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ARE purple petals, snow-white clustering | 
stars. 

Rose-tinted bells, my love wc.ars on her 
breast, I 

And in her locks, whose amaranthine gold , 

Ripples in waves, to cause my heart’s unrest. 

Blue, tender kflue, not bluer than her eyes, 

Half fond, half coy, as they look into mine ; 


White, purest white, not whiter than her brow; 
Rose pale, cle.ir rose, as is her blush divine. 

.Sweet arc those flowers, laden with fragrance 

Ih-autcous their glowing bells, in spring’s 
bright sun ; 

Yet not so sweet, or beauteous, as the dream 
Of love lh.it melts two spirits into one ! 

Astley H. Baldwin. 



" IN HONOUR BOUND." 

The Next Part will contain the opening chapters of a nav and original Story of Scottish 
Life, entitled IN HONOUR BOUND,” by Charles Gibbon, Author of “Robin Grayf 
“ lor lack of Gola,” etc. 
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. IN HONOUR BOUND. 

BY CHAELES GIBBON, 

AUTHOR 01. “ROBIN ORAV," “FOR LACK OF COLD,” KTC. ETC. 


CHAPTER THF. FIRST. , 

• MONEY. I 

There was much commotion in the district of i 
Kingshavcn when the report circulated that George | 
Methven was dead. It was not so much his death I 


come passed five hundred a year—a degree of pro¬ 
sperity demanding extra diligence in well-doing 
(that is, increasing the store), and punctual kirk- 
attendance—stared at each other in blank amaze¬ 
ment as they listened to the reports of the fabulous 



which caused the commotion as the rumours of the 
enormous wealth he had left behind. Some said 
he had left half a million ; others that a million 
was more like the thing; others again that the sum 
amounted to nearly two millions in bonds, shares, 
and stock of various kinds. It was therefore 
natural that profound interest should be taken in 
the man’s death : the wonder is that the good folk 
did not insist upon a public funeral • for was not 
the late George Methven a millionaire ? 

Thc«jieople of Kingshaven, who regarded ten 
thousand as a handsome fortune, and wIk) considered 
themselves exceedingly prosperous when their in- 

231-Vot. IX. 


wealth acquired by Geordie Methven. The de¬ 
ceased was still mentioned by the inhabitants of 
bis native place as plain “ Geordie,” sometimes 
“poor Geordie’' Methven. 

“ I doubt it’s not all well come by,” observed the 
provost—a man of position and means. He owned 
property in the town ; and lately—to please his 
w'ifc, who wished to spite her neighbours—he had 
braved the jeers of his brethren, and started a 
brougham (second-hand). But he was a bold man, 
and having made the innovation, he was resolved 
to extract from it the greatest amount of credit 
which could be extracted. So, towards the close of 
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any soci:il gathering, you would hear the provost 
demanding in a loud voice if his “carriage and 
lamps” had come. Never before had any magis¬ 
trate of Kingshaven presumed to any grander 
vehicle than a dog-cart. ‘ 

“ Geordie was a queer lad,” said Todd the 
miller ; “ but we’re a’ deadly and lively, and it 
must come some day.” He was very solemn, but 
somewhat vague; probably he was the more im¬ 
pressive in consequence. 

“ He was never married,” was the comment of 
Brunton the farmer, who thought he had solved the 
problem of Methven’s riches. He had been him¬ 
self twice manied, 

“ Well, well, well!” continued the provost with an 
air of retrospective patronage, “ if I had only known 
what he was to come to, I might have helped the 
laddie.” 

*‘He seems to have got on pretty well with¬ 
out your help,” was the disagreeable rejoinder of 
the bailie, who was also the oldest doctor of the 
Jown. 

The provost walked home, thoughtful. 

“ Who is to be the heir? ” inquired his wife, Mrs. 
Dubbieside ; “ will it be Dalmahoy ? ” 

“ More like to be Miss Wishart, if it’s cither of 
them. But there’s no saying how it will go, for I 
hear there’s no will, and the property will fall to the 
nearest friends. I wonder if any of our forebears 
were connected.’’ 

The eyes of Mrs. Dubbieside started on her fat 
cheeks at the mere possibility of a relationship 
about which, not long ago, she would have been 
discreetly silent if it had existed. She was a short, 
stout Lancashire wom.in, and she was described by 
the bailie’s wife as “ a poor creature who was al¬ 
ways ailing and always cooking.” 

The provost and his wife laid their heads to¬ 
gether, and devoted the day to a diligent study of 
genealogy, ranging as far as fourth and fifth 
cousins seven times removed. There were other 
people occupied at that moment in similar exciting 
speculations. 

George Methven was a natur.al child ; his mother, 
a poor lass, who died soon after his birth : his 
father, a wild young laird, who never remembered 
the existence of the boy, and who happened to be 
married to a wealthy widow on the very day George 
was born. 

The child was left to the c.are of his m.xternal 
grandmother : an honest, hard - working wom.in, 
who had too much respect for the "gentry,” and 
too much awe, to make any fuss about the misfor¬ 
tune of her daughter. She belonged to that class of 
dames who were ready to say, as one had said to a 
sou who had offended his chief, “ Come awa and 
be hanged, Dugald, to please the laird.” 

Mrs. Methven’s system of nursing was singularly 


simple. She filled a common bottle with milk, 
warm water, and a little coarse sug.ar; then she 
tied a piece of soft mg, in several folds, over the 
mouth of the bottle, which she placed beside the 
baby on the floor. Then she' went forth to her 
work in the fields. Perhaps a neighbour wife 
would step in during the day to sec how the bairn 
was getting on ; otherwise he was left to hug his 
bottle-mother until granny returned home in the 
evening. 

And the child lived ! Not only lived, but be¬ 
came so venturesome that soon granny found it 
necessary to tie him to the leg of the table during 
her absence. At eighteen months he was firm on 
his feet; at two years he had to be sent to an 
infant-school to keep him out of mischief. 

The school was a small room in a sort of hut, 
kept by a half-witted creature called binggy Brod— 
“ Singgy,” a nickname suggested by the man’s sing¬ 
song intonation of speech. Nobody knew whence 
Singgy had come ; but he had been so long settled 
in the district that the people accepted him as a 
permanent institution. Droll, too, that nobody re¬ 
membered Singgy as anything hut wh.it he was 
when George Methven hecaiiie his pupil—a little 
wiry old man, with lank iron-grey hair, and dressed 
in a long frock-coat, brown with age .and diversi¬ 
fied with patches. His hut contained a single 
room ; and he took charge of all the children who 
had to be left nnprolected by' their n.Uiiral guar¬ 
dians during working-hours. Singgy’s was. in a 
manlier, a feeder to the parish school— at which he 
was never wearied scoffing. He did manage to 
instil into his pupils a dim idea that the alphabet 
by certain magical combinations formed words, 
and a few of the children .required the art of making 
bad iiot-liooks. Rut in winter Singgy was chiefly 
occupied trying to keep up a fire with very little 
peat and no coal—down on his knees, alternately 
puffing at the feeble flame and scolding the ur¬ 
chins ; and in summer he generally began his 
day’s work with the announcement— 

“ We’ll have no school to-day, bairns ; we’ll awa 
to the burn and fush for minnows.” 

.The infants, delighted to get out to the sunshine, 
raised a Joyful .shout, and followed their master. In 
tile cmirse of these c.xcursions he would sometimes 
obtain a pennyworth of candy from the peratnbu- 
l.iling rag and bone merch.int; with this confection 
— made of treacle and flour—he would treat all the 
good boys and girls, and the bad ones equally ; for 
.illlioiigh Singgy threatened much,he seldom carried 
his piinislmieiit beyond the threat. He fared well 
enough himself, for usu.illy he stepped into the 
nearest f.irm-liouse at dinner-hour, and nobody ever 
thoiiglu of denying him a share of whatever might 
be on the table. Sometimes he would fix upon the 
house where he intended to dine, and hte would 
call in the morning to intimate his intention, also 
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to direct the good wife to "be‘sure and put ingans 
in the broth.” 

All this freedom was rarely resented. Singgy 
was pitied and laughed at with an under-current of 
liking ; for he always carried in his hand a torn 
dirty copy of Horace (which he was never known 
to read); and Latin and the Church being so closely 
allied in the agricultural mind, the book served as 
a talisman which secured for the owner food and 
endurance. | 

By this man, George Methven was conducted to 
the threshold of the beautiful world of which read- j 
ing, writing, and arithmetic arc the gates. 'I'he 
boy actually did learn sotnething ; he had a power 
of instinctive acquisition of the me.aning and spiiit ■ 
of the lessons which were set before him ; and at 
seven he could read the whole of the first horn¬ 
book ! There is no telling what he miglit have 
been able to do at that age, if he bad been brought 
up by an experienced crammer ; as it was, the little 
he could do was a m.n vellous achievement under 
the circumstances. It was fortun.ate for him that 
he had succeeded so well ; for at tins jicriod gi.inny 
died, and he was left homeless, without a friend 
able or willing to pay on Ins account the moderate 
penny a week which was Singgy’s charge for 
tuition. But the schoolmaster did not desert his 
pupil ; he took care of him fur a year -making 
some profit out of his benevolence, it must be 
owned ; but then benevolence is so much more en¬ 
joyable when, it is profitable—and after that placed 
him with a small farmer as a herd. 

Gcordic was only about eight when he began the 
real work of life. In return for his services in 
herding sheep and cattle, he had food, and a 
comer of the stable-loft to sleep in at night, besides 
any cast-off clothes which the farmer’s wife might 
give him. At ten he earned a few shillings as 
wages, in addition to food and lodging. On the 
hill-side during the day, by the kitchen fire at 
night, he spelled through every sera]) of printed 
matter which fell in his ivay, and he exercised his 
penmanship with the aid of a bit of slate which 
had been blown off a roof, and a piece of pencil 
which had been given to him by one of the 
farmer’s children. At twelve he could read toler¬ 
ably, and write plainly, thanks in some measure 
to the hours which Singgy spent with him during 
the bright summer days when study and herding 
were'congenial occupations, and thanks still more 
to his own dogged resolution to learn. 

The boy was not much liked; he w.is too silent- 
dour, he was often called. He performed whatever 
task was set before him, but there was no alacrity 
in his movements, no sign of pleasure in his work ; 
and although he seldom blundered, he was set down 
as a vfflry stupid, discontented lad, who would come 
to no good. He was conscious of the little esteem 
in which he was held,; yet he did not try to win 


I favour. On several occasions he had been abused 
as an “ill-gctted loon,” and reminded of his ille¬ 
gitimate existence. He hung his head and made 
j no reply, but the reproach sank deep m his nature. 

; The world seemed to him a very hard place to live 
in, and the future very blank. He was shy and 
nervous. There was a pinched, eager look in his 
face, and never a glint of warmth. The face seemed 
to refiect the warped condition of the poor child’s 
heart. 

One cold day when the east wind, which there¬ 
about was known very appropriately as "the razor,” 
W.IS blowing in keenly from the sea, Geordie had to 
Hiiike a journey across the moors to bring sheep 
down from the lulls into the home fields. With his 
jacket buttoned close iiji to his neck, his bonnet 
[lulled over bis brow.--, and his head bent against 
“ the razor,” he trudged along the bleak road. 

A solil.iry crow sat on a dilapidated fence, utter¬ 
ing at intervals ,i mclanclioly " Caw, caw.” 

Gcordie looked at the bird, and whilst the wind 
was biting through hi.s j.ickct, and some thoughts 
of Ins own miserable position were passing through 
his mind, he muttered— 

" Caw, caw, you idiot! What for did the Lord 
gi’e yon wings, if it wasna to flee awa from a country 
like this?’’ 

Tile crow, frightened by his approach, rose on 
I the wing, and the boy Watched it till it disappeared 
I over the trees of a distant plantation. 

Gcordic wished he could fly. Then it occurred 
to him that although he had no wings he had legs, 
and they might be used to as good purpose. 

At fourteen he took leave of Kiiigshaven. He 
had a red cotton haiidkercliief in his hand, full of 
oatcakes and cheese, and he had a white shilling in 
his pocket. Tlie cakes and cheese sufficed to 
satisfy his appetite during the day, and at night he 
slept under the most convenient haystack. So he 
tramped to Glasgow, the shilling safe in his pocket 
when he entered that smoky city. He had also a 
letter written by the minister of Kingshaven, cer¬ 
tifying that he was an honest lad. With the help 
of this certificate he obtained a situation as mes- 
s.igc-boy in the office of a small contractor, at a 
s.ilary of five shillings a week. On that sum' he 
contrived to exist and to save a few pence. 

He was p.iiiifiilly methodical in the performance 
of every .icl, vvliellicr the act affected himself or his 
master. In tliiee years he was advanced to a stool 
in the office ; at twenty he was regarded as one of 
the most valuable of the contractor's assistants ; at 
twenty-five he was head clerk; and at thirty he 
was in Manchester, beginning business in a very 
humble way on his own account. 

He prospered rajiidly, marvellously. It seemed 
as if all the ills of his youth were to be compensated 
by the unprecedented success of his manhood. 
Everything he touched seemed to turn to gold. 
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Amongst Manchester men it became a business to 
note the speculations in which Methven interested 
himself, and to leap at them the instant they were 
assured that he was “ in the swim,” satisfied that 
the results must be profitable. His “ good luck,” 
the title which people like to give to clear vision 
and steadfast work, never failed him. The confi¬ 
dence he inspired was unlimited. There was a 
serious crisis in his affairs, as there is in the affairs 
of every man. He went to the bank, told the direc¬ 
tors plainly his position, and the risk they would 
run in trusting him. They were a little frightened, 
but they trusted him. The bank gained a hundred 
thousand through the faith of its directors, and 
Methven was established as a millionaire. 

The man was cold, silent, dour, as the boy had 
been. His life was a sort of golden nightmare. 
Thpre was in it no love, which is the sun of life. 
He had no friends, no affections. No woman’s 
shadow crossed his thoughts, to interfere with his 
entire devotion to business success. lie g.ive large 
sums to charities, he assisted the deserving, he paid 
his full income-tax—and there his moral responsi¬ 
bilities appeared to end. If he had regrets, desires, 
or hopes outside his ledger, they were never ap¬ 
parent in word, act, or look. 

One grateful act he had performed. He had 
brought his old dominie from the hut at Kings- 
haven, and established him in his Manchester 
palace. He clothed him anew, made him an allow¬ 
ance for pocket-money, which in the dared eyes of 
Singgy Brod was unbounded wealth, and the ser¬ 
vants were directed to attend to his wishes as they 
would to their master’s. 

At first Singgy was dumb with bewilderment. 
He was humble, grateful, although he sometimes 
sighed for the freedom of his hut and rags. He w.is 
afraid of the servants, and slunk out of their way as 
quietly as possible. He was afraid to use the beau¬ 
tiful furniture of the grand mansion. Dinner was 
a daily torture to him, He never dared to ask for 
“ingans” in the soup now. He ate in fear and 
trembling lest the butler should be offended, and 
was always anxious to save trouble by using one 
plate throughout the meal. The exclamation he 
had uttered on his arrival was continually rising in 
his throat, and half choking him as he gulped it 
down— 

“ Man, Geordie, it’s no possible that it’s you!” 

It was so like enchantment—a modern version of 
Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp. Some day it 
would all disappear just as suddenly as Aladdin’s 
palace, and he would find himself back in the old 
hut, with the bairns squalling around him. He 
(•bought he would prepare for the evil day, and he 
began to hoard his allowance. But as time passed 
and the dreaded transformation did not take place, 
his mood changed. He began to think, “ It is to 
me that Geordie owes all this. If it had not been 


for me, where would he have been ? Certainly not 
here.” 

■ This idea developed gradually into a conviction 
that whatever Methven possessed, he had a right 
to share it. Presently, instead of being timid 
in dealing with the domestics, he took to bully¬ 
ing them. He detected waste everywhere j with 
nervous anxiety to punish the delinquents, he took 
to listening at keyholes and spying into drawers 
and cupboards. He roundly abused the whole 
staff, from scullion to butler, for robbing Aim. The 
servants grumbled at this tyranny j but Methven 
would not interfere. In consequence there were 
frequent changes in the household, and soon there 
was not left one of the domestics who had witnessed 
the dominie’s arrivaL 

Then the old man felt more at ease, but he did 
not relax his vigilance, and his parsimonious ways 
became more marked than before. He had been 
happy as a vagrant schoolmaster, depending almost 
upon charity for his dinner; he was miserable with 
wealth at his command. The gold-fever had 
entered into the poor creature’s blood, and had 
wrought a greater transformation in his nature than 
in his circumstances. It was the passion of the 
miser which possessed him. He bad no sense 
of the power of happiness with w'hich the genius of 
benevolence can inspire money ; it was the gold 
itself he loved. Formerly he had seldom had the 
opportunity to rub two coppers together ; now his 
one amusement was to sit with a roll of sovereigns, 
slowly dropping them from one hand to the other, 
and listening with pitiful glee to the music they 
made. 

By-and-by he found another occupation in 
watching with greedy interest Methven’s move¬ 
ments and progress. He began to consider who 
were Methven’s relations ; to speculate upon tlie 
possibility that all the great fortune of his benefactor 
might descend to himself. The possibility grew 
into probability, and then into assurance that no¬ 
body else could be or should be Methven’s heir. 
He became je.dous of every creature who ap¬ 
proached him, hunted them away, or with trans¬ 
parent cunning warned his pupil that they had 
designs upon him. The last stage of his mania 
was soon reached ; without the slightest regard to 
the difference between them in ye.irs, the old man 
waited for the comparatively young man’s deathl 

One day Singgy was thrown into a frenzy, upon 
learning that George Methven’s father—the Laird, 
now a ruined man—was with his son. He revived 
when he saw the Laird go away with head bowed, 
humbled and evidently disappointed. All his 
efforts to learn the result of this visit failed, and he 
never quite recovered from the effects of the fright 
it had given him. He took ill—died—railing at" 
his benefactor, wildly accusing Methven of having 
cheated him, robbed him, and poisoned him. It 
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docs, in certain moods, appear unkind of other 
people to outlive us. 

Methven buried his old teacher quietly, erecting 
a plain marble slab to his memory, inscribed with 
nothing more than his name and date of death. He 
never again tried to make a friend. Friendship 
and love seemed denied to him, more decidedly now 
that he was rich than when he had been a poor 
laddie, herding sheep on the lull-side, striving to 
acquire knowledge and to attain the something 
which he had missed, notwithstanding his marvel¬ 
lous success. 

“ But work cures everything,’’ was his constant 
cry ; “ regrets, the loss of hope, sliame, all yield to 
work.” 

So he worked harder than ever, and fortune still 
favoured all his efforts. In his office, in his house, 
he was always at work. He sat late in his study ; 
he was there early in the morning ; and one morn¬ 
ing he was found seated at the writing tabic, pen in 
hand, the lamp still burning, although the sun was 
up, his eyes fixed upon a blank sheet of paper. He 
was dead : the cause—paralysis. 

There was no will ; and that circumstance 
astounded every one who had known the methodi¬ 
cal habits of the m.in. One feasible cxpl.ination 
was suggested by the solicitors who had transacted 
much business for the deceased ; that it had been 
Mr. Methven’s intention to distribute his wealth 
whilst living, and thus he had omitted to prepare a 
wilL Whether that was the case or not, here was 
a great fortune going a-begging for an heir. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

THK KlSIir.R-FOLK. 

The cottage of Dan Thorston stood on the high 
point known as the Norlan’ Head, overlooking a 
little bay, round which the huge black and brown 
rocks formed a rugged horse-shoe. A few steps 
front the door of the cott.age, was the opening of a 
perilous footpath which wound round the rocky 
walls of the bay, down to the pale yellow sand 
where lay Dan’s boat, and where, in a sheltered 
corner, he had a tar-painted hut for his oars and 
fishing tackle. The cottage was like two buildings 
placed lengthwise together, the one being smaller 
than the other. The walls were of unhewn stone, 
whitewashed ; the roof, thatch—in colour, a pieb.dd 
of brown and green—and the two big squat 
chimneys were carefully bound with straw-rope. 
It was a weather-beaten building, for it was ex¬ 
posed to every wind that blew. That was why 
Dan made it his home. 

Wind and sea were his comrades ; he loved them ; 
they (Spoke to him—-he understood them, and he 
was happiest when in closest communion with them. 
There was something of the old Viking in his 
heart, and much of the Norse blood in his veins. 


When any one sppke of the dangers of stormy seas, 
he laughed in wonder. He seemed to have no 
sense of danger ; and in this respect his daughter, 
Christina, or Teenie as she was always called, re¬ 
sembled him. 

“ It was just frightsome to see her,” was the 
opinion of-the wives of Rowanden—women who 
were not cowai ds—as she clambered over the rocks; 
or when, in the wildest weather, she stood on the 
Noilan’ Head, gazing at the storm, and apparently 
taking delight in the furious strife of the elements. 
There was something “ uncanny” about the bairn, 
was the unanimous verdict. 

Thorston and his daughter were much respected, 
but in many minds the respect was dashed with , 
a degree of fear. “Master” or “Skipper” Dan, as 
he was called, on account of a share he had in a 
small whaling vessel, was supposed to be endowed 
with a special gift for forecasting the weather. At 
early morning his movements were eagerly observed. 

If when he looked out he thrust his hands into his 
pockets, as if satisfied with the appearance of affairs, 
there was a general race for the boats and a struggle 
who should be out first. But if Dan raised his 
hand to his brow, as if to concentrate his vision 
upon some object far out at sea, every man turned 
into his cot again with the growl, “There will be 
nae fish thc-day.” 

Dan had not sought this singular reputation ; but 
having formed it, he was proud of it—sometimes, 
even, he would catch himself stooping to some little 
trick to heighten the fishers’ faith in him, and he 
would feci ashamed of himself. When away upon 
a whaling expedition, it gratified him to think that 
he would be missed at Rowanden ; that he would 
be Joyfully welcomed home ; and that, during his 
absence, Teenie would be guarded and cared for as 
if she were queen of the land. 

Although the village of Rowanden was near 
neighbour to the town of Kingshaven, and had 
many friendly transactions with it, the two com¬ 
munities were quite distinct. The first was entirely 
composed of fisher-folk ; the second contained the 
usual mixed population which gathers around flax- 
mills, ship-building yards, fish-curing establishments 
and agricultural markets. The first stuck fast to* 
its old ways and old superstitions ; the second was 
e.ager to be in adv.ince of the lime, and was never 
done shouting “ Trogress,” as if the mere word were 
a charm by which miracles could be wrought. The 
fishers looked on stolidly, and would not believe in 
the new charm. The nuisance inspector was, in 
their eyes, himself the nuisance. Folk had lived 
and died comfortably for hundreds of years before 
there had been any ado about drainage and atmos¬ 
phere, and they could not see why they should not 
be permitted to go on living and dying in their own 
way as their fathers had done. 

'The village, from a distance, looked like an 
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irregular pile of whitewashed walls diversified by 
sheets of black, red, and dark grey, where tar- 
coaled huts, red-tiles, or thatch prevailed. Closer 
inspection showed that the village and its belong¬ 
ings formed three terraces, one rising above the 
other. First there was the shore, on which were 
groups of boats, tall stakes overhung with nets like 
huge cobwebs, black huts for housing oars, cords, 
floats, baskets, and other fishing-gear ; in the back¬ 
ground, a dark wall of rock, in wlrcli a steep flight 
of steps had been cut, leading up to the shelf or 
terrace above.' Merc were piles of nets, dried, 
mended, and ready foriisc ; and upon them lounged 
men and boys, in rough blue tioiisers and j.tckels, 
smoking', gossiping, and repairing other nets. 'I'he 
women, stout-limbed and healthful, in big while 
caps, short grey or red-striped petlico.ats, thick blue 
or grey stockings, and heavy boots, wore busy at 
large tubs cleaning and sailing fish, or preparing 
bait. On the walls were rows of h.iddocks drying ; 
heaps of refuse dotted the sides of the roadw.iy, 
and the fine fishy atmosphere could he /ai/iv/. The 
third row of houses was apinoached by a steei) 
pathway ; and behind this upper row were patches 
of vegetable gardens, then rocks and fields. 

On the top of the hill stood .a while house—the 
manse ; on the gable facing the vill.ige, the minister 
had phaced a large barometerfor the benefit of the 


Another report was made by David Finnie, an 
old man, who, expressly to see this new monster 
called a train, walked over to the hill through which 
a tunnel had been made. He took his stand 
on the height and observed the animal approach¬ 
ing. 

‘‘ But 1 didna think muckle o’ her," he said con¬ 
temptuously ; “she came on panting and panting, 
and tried hard to get up the hill, but as soon as she 
saw me!—- she just gi’ed a great scraich, and ran 
into a hole.” 

'I'hcy «ere slow to apprcci.itc modern improve- 
menls, but they were an honest, sturdy race. Simple 
in heart, and in many respects commonjilace enough 
in nature, their coarseness was leavened by their 
kindness, and by a certain unconscious hunreur in 
their ways and sayings. Rugged in form and 
speech as their own rocky coast, they were capable 
of the tenderest synip.iihy for the suffering, and of 
much self-s.icrifice to help a neighbour in peril or 
misfortune. Every b.iy, every cavern along the 
coast had its name and legend ; every one of the 
rorky islets, which lose like strange monsters from 
the sea, di ii)|)ing and fl.ishing their watery diamonds 
in the sunlight, was a monument of some sad loss 
or of some br.ive deed of rescue. 'I'here was the 
bl.ack-looking rock near the bar, ominously named 
“ the Wrecker,” on account of the many disasters 


fishers. During a storm which continued for sever,il 
days, the women inarched up to the m.anse and 
prayed the minister to set the weather-guide to “l.iir.” 
He endeavoured to explain the nature of the instru¬ 
ment ; but the women were not satisfied. They 
believed in .Skipper ihen’s weather-wisdom—they 
could not believe in this strange machine ; so they 
took stones and smashed it. Soon after, the weather 
chaiigod for the better, and old Tilihie Gow, who 
had been a nngle.ider in the outr.ige on the baro¬ 
meter, exclaimed triumph.inlly— 

“ I tell’t you how it would be !—it’s just thae new¬ 
fangled whigmaleeries that’s setting a’-thing wrung. 
We maun take care o’ the minister, for he’s a gmd 
sort o’ sowl, though he's weak, like a’ man bodies.” 

But loul weather came ag.iin, notwithslaiidmg ; 
wives were widowed and children left fatherless, just 
as betore. Tibbie (.low, however, firmly believed 
that the storms might h.ive been subdued if she 
could have only offered to each the sacrifice of a 
barometer. 

There was another ado in the village when the 
railway w.xs planned and made. The first iiiimi.a- 
tion of the appearance of a train was given by Wilhc 
Stark—a man in ye.irs, but a child in mind. He 
had been at Kingshaven one winter evening, and 
on his way home saw a train. He burst into his 
mother’s cottage, crying in much wonder— 

“ Eh, milhcr, railhor 1 what do yon think T saw 
but the smiddy running awa with a row of 
houses 1” 


for which it w.is account.ilile. One of the latest 
incidents which tuul justified its evil repute was 
the destruction of a cobble from a northern fishing 
sl.it ion. 

It was midday, and the sea w.is in one of its 
angry moods. There were three men and a boy in 
the cobble ; they alti;m|)led to cro.ss the bar, but the 
boat struck the rock and capsi/ed. Men, women, 
and rhikhen hastened down to the beach, and six 
st.ilwart fellows put off to the rescue. J'hc boy was 
seen clinging to the keel of the upturned boat, and 
his piteous cries were he.ird by those on shore. A 
gre.it wave wa.s rolling tow.irds him ; it would 
brc.ik above him .ind destroy him. The people 
hold their breath as they w.itchcd the race between 
tlie destroyer and the reseue. A woman, at .whose 
breast clung .a frig.litencd infant, whilst her eyes 
were fixed upon the boy in such soic need out 
yonder, gave voice to the prayer of all who stood 
by— 

“ God !—he near him —he’s some one’s bairn !” 

The boy and one of the men were saved. 

This was the kind of legend whicli fbrmed, part of 
the fisher-folk's lives, and, in their eyes, endowed 
rocks and sea and wind with a spiritual signifi¬ 
cance. They had a plain inattcr-of-lai.l way of 
spp.iking about things spiritual as well as lemporal. 
Frovidence w.as a real prc.sence to themi; He 
walked amongst them, noted their doings, and 
promptly punished the sinners. They spoke of 
Him with a familiarity which would have startled a 
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stranger. They carried this matter-of-fact spirit 
even to their tombstones, on one of whicli appeared 
tiiis droll epitaph ;— 

** Here lies poor Gray ; 

She would if Out could, but she could not stay. 

She had two bad legs and a very li.id cough, 

Uut it was the two had legs tliat earned her off" 

It was written in all seriousness. The conversation 
of the men was mostly occupied with cjucstioiis .is 
to the state of the fishing, accidents to the st.ikes 
and to comrades, quarrels with Uie ivater-li.iihcs in 
close-time and out of it. Sick men ami pi.listers, 
with an occasional diversion about the price of lish 
and provisions, engaged the tongues of tlic elder 
women. Rheumatism was an enemy they had Ire- i 
quent struggles with ; .and they cncotinlered him 
with vigorous ineasutcs. 
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“ Sandy’s just that bad he canna move hand or 
foot,” said Jean Watt to a cronie ; “but he’s had 
mustard and vinegar on at the foot o’ the Hioulder- 
bl.ades, and a batter as big as your twa hands, and 
I canna tell you how muckle s.alts he’s taken, so 
I’m thinking-he’ll be some better the-morn. What 
are you paying for tattieS now ?” 

Teenie Tliorston grew up amongst these fisher- 
folk, sharing in their superstitions, lis'Miing to 
tlieir eerie stones, to their merry or sad ballads— 
one of themselves apparently, and yet c .riously un¬ 
like them. “Uncanny,” said all; bairn of the 
storm,’’ said some; “ a sea-kelpie,” f..iid old David 
Kinnie, grinning at his own conceit 

“ Ell, but she’s bonnie,” sighen the youths who 
looketl at her, yearning, and da c not speak. 

FND or CTI^PTFK T» K ‘sUrONP 



T.YDFORl) ilRIDGK. 


-iVjIlKRK is nothing more curious 
than the w.ay in vvhicli dilTerent 
natural phenomena .ifl'ecl dif- 
lercnl people. To one abroad 
oxp.inse of ocean is the most 
striking nliject in creation ; 
•mother, who sees nothing but 
ennui 111 tlie droaiy w.istc of w.iters, 
Will wander lor hours, rapt in .id- 
iniration, on the shores of some 
inland lake, which mirrors llic 
mountains that surround it. There are 
men, again, who never understand what it 
me.ans to take plc.asiire in .scenery until 
hey find themselves amongst frowning precipices 
ind glaciers ; and there are also jicoplo who turn 
vith a sort of horror from such b.irren scenes, to 
;azc with keen delight on a counlry ll.it .xs Holland, 
vhen the setting sun, mellowed by rising exh.ila- 
ions, invests the pollards, and the windmills, and 
he cows with a Cuyp-like glory. 

Others, again, .arc quite cold until they find them- 
tclves watching the light shimmering through the 
•i ces of a tliick forest. The desert, or the boundless 
jtairio, strikes some imaginations most forcibly, 
ivhilc I know a man who esteemed .all taste for the 
picturesque to be romantic foolery until be visited a 
arge waterfall, the continual rush and ro.xr of which 
mtranced him in .a sort of pleasurable awe. 

The happiest arc those who can derive an equal 
imount of satisfaction from all aspects of nature. 

One gre.at clement in the pleasure to be derived 
i’om scenery is the Unexpected. When you turn 
i corner and come upon a fine view suddenly, 
vithout having been put up to it by grandiloquent 
;uide-bnok or fussy cicerone, you appreciate it 
nfinitely more than when you approach it gradually 
—as from the sea, for example. 


Tli.it is the icason why we thought so much of 
bydford lindge, 1 suppose. Lydioid Bridge is in 
Devonshire, iie.ir Tavistock ; .and there is a railway 
st.ition close by, so it is very comc.itablc. It is 
alw.iys mining there, I believe, but ])eople who mind 
ram had better not visit Dcvonsliire, Westmoreland, 
the Highlands of .Scotl.uid, or Ireland at all. 

When the Autumn Manoeuvres came off on Dart¬ 
moor, I thought some correspondent mu.st get hold 
of Lydford Bridge, but 1 did not see any account of 
it in the special letters, thougli of course there may 
have been; for, quidnunc as 1 am, I do not profess 
to read every column of every daily journal ; but at 
any rate it was not made the prominent feature 
ubich 1 expect it would li.ive been, bad the footsteps 
of sh.ini-war chroniclers haiipened to turn in that 
dii ection. 

You quit the train, arr.ange your waterproofs so 
as not to leave .an exposed spot at the neck or the 
knees (according to your sex), and stroll along a 
road. 

If you have been led to expect a view you are 
disappoinied ; the country is rather tame, for that 
part of the world. On one side moorland, and a 
tor; on the other meadows, woods, utidulating 
hills : pretty enough for .Surrey, but not up to the 
mark of Devonshire and Cormv.ill. 

Tliere is a tempting variety of ferns on either side 
of the road, if you are a collector, and have got 
your trowel with you ; and they require a deal of 
careful digging to get at. So your progress is slow, 
and as the prospect ahead is unpromising, you may 
possibly strike off to the more tempting-looking 
valley where the w.itci fall Is, and pass the day in 
w'andering about that loc.ality. 

I have known people who went to see Lydford 
Bridge from train to train, and returned without 
doing it. I believe we were within an ace of making 
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the same mistake. We did go off and do the water¬ 
fall, and potter about the pretty valley it tumbled 
into. 

A very curious little cascade it was, and as the 
weather miraculously cleared up for an hour, our 
artist water-coloured it. We tried to light a fire in 
a cave, and if the wood' had done anything but 
smoulder and smoke us out, I believe we should 
have stopped there. As it was we returned, and 
made up oui minds to go on to Lydford, principally, 
I do believe, to verify the watchmaker’s comic 
epitaph in the churchyard there; for we were ratlicr 
disgusted at ha. ing come by r.iil to a place not 
nearly so pretty as the i.nincdi.itc neighbourhood 
of Tavistock itself. 

We were plodding 'oggcdly .along the road, and 
thinking it a long one, when we came suddenly 
upon a crevasse. There is nothing wild, rocky, 
volcanic, e-arthtjuaky, about the neighbourhood of 
the place to account for the crack ; but there it is, 
frightfully deep, the sides two clean cuts, so narrow 
that it is spanned by a single arch, over which the 
high-road runs. Some poet has sung of Nature 
smiling; perhaps it was here that the grin came 
off, and she cracked her lip in the operation. She 
durst not risk it again apparently, but sticks to 
weeping. 

1 have crossed several Devil’s Bridges, hanging 
over precipices, in various localities, but I never 
looked down from one that imjircssed me so murb, 
or made me feel so giddy, as Lydford Bridge, 
though it has not been dedicated, like the more 
conventionally frightful ones, to the evil spirit. A 
precipice amongst other precipices you are pre¬ 
pared for, but when you come upon one une-x- 
pectedly, in the midst of a cjiiict homely field, you 
are naturally startled. It is as if an excited bull 
were suddenly to spring up and charge you on a 
glacier. 

It is a most fascinating spot, and if you despise 
a notice-board which threatens you with the ut¬ 
most rigour of the law, and tresp.tss in a field, 
following the edge of the ravine to the left, you will 
come to a corner from whence you get a c.ijutal 


view of the bridge and a good depth of the chasm 
beneath it. 

Our artist sat on a loose stone wall, designed to 
protect men and beasts from wandering over, and 
prepared to paint. It was a water-colour ; though 
we held umbrellas over her, and endeavoured to 
improve the shelter by spreading waterproofs, the 
rain insisted on penetrating. It came down with a 
weight and in a volume that were irresistible, and 
general saturation could not be stalled off. 

1 do not believe there is a living man who would 
have persevered with the sketch, but our artist 
was a lady, .and not to be beat. 1 do not say that 
work of art was equal to others done by the same 
h.tnd under more favourable circumstances, but 1 
aver that it is a good memorial of the place, and a 
,triumphant victory over the Impossible. 

The present bridge over the chasm is a compara¬ 
tively new one: the last was destroyed in a storm, 
I could not learn how—by lightning probably. On 
the night of the tempest the village quidnuncs 
were g.ithcrcd round the fire of the inn-parlour, 
smoking their pipes and discussing the damage 
that had been done, when a horse’s hoofs itere heard 
clattering up to the door, and presently a dripping 
traveller came in. 

“ A wild night 1 ” he remarked, ridding himself 
of his wiaps. 

“ Ay, it is indeed, sir Have you come far?” 

“Fioin Tavistock.” 

Down went every pipe. Wide went every eye, 
and several mouths. 

” From Tav-Do you know this country, sir ? ” 

askc.l the I.iniUord. 

“ Never was here before ; don’t know the name 
of the place where I am. Very glad to be under 
cover though.’’ 

“ Did you find any sort of check or obstruction 
on the road ? ” 

“ No ; I came at a good gallop, dark as it was, 
and -Oh, by-thc-by, my hoise did jump some¬ 

thing just before we came into the village.” 

Jump something! They showed him next day 
what he had jumped, and it turned him sick. 

Lewis Hough. 


SF.RENADFS. 

BY KOlll.RT BUCHANAN. 


LEEP on thine eyes, peace in thy breast I 
White-limb'd lady, lie at rest; 

Near thy casement, shrill of cry. 

Broods the owl with luminous eye. 

Midnight comes; all fair things sleep 
While all dark things vigil keep; 

Round thy sleep thy scented bower 
Foldetb like a lily-flower. 


All so still around thee lies. 

Peace in thy breast, sleep on thine eyes 1 
All without is dark as death. 

And thy lover wakeneth. 

Underneath thy bower I pace. 

Star-dew sparkling on my face; 

All around me, swift of sight, 

Move the creatures of the night 
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Hark, the great owl cries again, 
With an echo in the brain. 

And the dark Earth in her sleep 
Stirs and trembles, breathing deep. 


Sleep on thine eyes, peace in thy breast 1 
Fold thy hands and take thy rest; 

All the night, till morning break. 

Spirits walk and lovers wake! 



ON TIIINB EVK*:, I'EAtK IN TllV BBEAAT." 


Sloop sweet, beloved one, sleep sweet! 

Wilhout here night is growing, 

TliO (!c.ad leaf falls, the dark boughs meet. 
And a chill wind is blowing. 


Strange shapes are stirring in the nighf 
To flic deep breezes’ wailing, 

And slow, with wistful gleams of light. 
The storm-tost moon is sailing. 
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Sleep sweet, beloved one, sleep sweet! 

Fold thy white hands, my blossom 1 
Thy warm limbs in thy lily-sheet, 

Thy hands upon thy bosom. 

Though evil thoughts may walk the dark, 
Not one shall near thy chamber, 

But dreams divine shall pause to maik 
Singing to lutes of amber. 


Sleep sweet, beloved one, sleep sweet 1 
Though, on thy bosom creeping, 

God's hand is l.iid to feel the beat 
Of thy soft heart in sleeping. 

The brother angels, SleCp and Death, 

Stoop by thy couch and eye thee ; , 

And Sleep stoops down to drink thy bre.ath, 
While De.ath goes softly by thee 1 


JOHN BULL’S MON MY MATTMR.S, 


-HOW HE GOT INTO DEBT.~I. 



hy Ai.FiU'.i) s. iiAuvi'.y, b.a. 


ITF-N the elder Mr. Weller 
found himseif in possession 
of that legacy which h.el .so 
narrowly esca])ed ihe unc¬ 
tuous gr.isp of the .Shep¬ 
herd, he not unu.itur.iily 
conr.ulted witli his son as to 
what should be done with it. 
When, further, he announced his lesolu- 
tion to invest it in “those things which 
are always going up and ilovvii in the 
City,’’ Sam, ever literal, suggested that 
his worthy parent meipit “ oiiinibtises.” 
It turned out, however, that the old gen¬ 
tleman meant Consols. The definition, though 
undoubtedly true as far as it goes, is scarcely ex¬ 
haustive or scientific. It would seem, indeed, that 
Mr. Weller’s knowledge of finance was hardly so 
extensive as his knowledge of widows. 

,Now, without for one moment hinting th.it any 
reader of Cas.sei.l’s Magazine can share in Mr. 
Weller’s confusion of ideas, we yet think it possilile 
that some may like to hear a little about the Consols 
in which that illustrious sire of an iininoital son 
invested his wife’s legacy. In other words, what is 
the National Debt How did John lUill get into 
debt ?—a debt so large that the interest of it swallows 
up twenty-seven millions of pounds every year. 1 
The National Debt of Great Britain i.s commonly , 
supposed to have originated with the Revolution, j 
Undoubtedly the speci.11 e.xigencies of the Ciovcrn- , 
ment of William the Third, and the refusal of that ' 
Government to resort to those micoiisiitutional ' 
modes of raising money for whicli former Govern- I 
ments were conspicuous, necessitated a systematic 
recourse to loans, and an enormous development 
of the practice of borrowing ; hut the found.ition of 
the National Debt had been laid long belorc, by 
men who had neither the difficulties to encounter, 
nor the ability to cope with them, that characterised 
William’s statesmen. The truth is, the National 
Debt of this country was commenced as far back as 
the former half of the thirteenth century. And 
as the source of many a mighty river is simply the 


trickling spiiiig which a child can leap, so the origin 
of the debt may be tr.iced to customs of the simplest 
aiul ludest kind. 

In these d.ijs of a monarchy limited by constitu¬ 
tional law and usage, can our re.iders for a monionl 
conceive of the boundless wealth and power of a 
Norm.iii king, siidi as, for instance, Willi.am the 
Coniiiieror? As proprietor of the soil, under the 
feiuUI system, he extorted aids, S])ecial and ordinary, 
from all his ten.ints, and only permitted the towns 
to esi aiie iiuliscniiiin.ate plunder by the levying of 
taxes ealletl /ulln'^c’s. As custodian of the property 
of the Church he made heavy charges on each 
hcndicc. Customs’ duties on all merchandise, fines 
levied 111 tlie courts ofl.iw, wreck and treasure-trove, 
money commutation for military service, and a 
Inmdrcd otlier sources of revenue, alike odious and 
injurious, helped to swell his cofferk Twice every 
year, at Easter and Michaelmas, the Royal Order, 
mown as the Suinmonce of the Exchequer, was 
issued through the length and breadth of the land, 
and then the sheriffs and other collectors brought 
in the revenue of their disti lets. The machinery of 
receipt and payment was conducted by me.ans oT the 
Exdiequer Tally. The tally was simply a hazel 
wand, with the sides squared. The sum to be indi¬ 
cated was represented by notches of various dimen¬ 
sions, the rod was then split lengthwise, one-half, 
constituting the tally, being handed to the person 
who p.iid in the money, while the counter-tally was 
kept at the Exchequer as a check. When at any 
time an audit was called for, the correspondence of 
tally and counter-tally was practically the discharge 
of the account. 

Very st.rtely and very cumbrous were all the 
arraiigciiients of the Court of Exchequer in the old 
feudal times. The “ scaccarium,” or chequered 
clolli on which the money was counted, an4 from 
which the word “ Exchequer” is derived; the long 
array of officials, commencing with the Treasurer, 
the representative of our modern Prime Minister, 
and including the Barons, the Tellers who received 
all moneys, and the cutter and writer of the 
tallies ; the formal and tardy precision with which 
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every detail of the transaction was recorded ; and 
the long catalogue of oaths and affirmations by 
which every oiacial was bound—all indicate the 
Norman character of the period we are referring to. 

But notwithstandin'g the vast revenues of the 
monarch, there were often times when both Planta- 
gcnct and Tudor monarchs were sadly in want 
of money. And then, in the graphic words of 
Macaulay, “ it had been necessary for the Clian- 
cellor of the Exchequer to go, hat in hand, up and 
down Cheapside and Cornhdl, and to make up a 
sum by borrowing ;^loo from this hosier and £.:iy> 
from that ironmonger.” Very piteous at such Umca 
were the entreaties of the monarch. We have be¬ 
fore us as we write a form of letter of Privy .Sc.rl of 
J.amcs the Second, which is positively ludicrous in 
its plaintive supplic.ation. These Privy Se.ils were 
generally addressed to the nobility of the realm, 
or to the “good men” of this or that town, or to 
“noble and we.dlhy peisons generally.” Whitting¬ 
ton, thrice Lord Mayor of London, is mentioned 
in the Exchequer Rolls as a considerable lender to 
the Crown ; and the citizens of Lotidon getier.dly 
were evidently most frequently .ind successfully 
appealed to. 

It' will be readily understood that these inodes of 
raising money, although avowedly voluntary, were 
really exactions on the part ot the Crown. It miglit 
be all very well for a Pl.antagcnet to tell his “ trustle 
and well-beloved" subjects that their “love atui duety 
must be the chiefc motive of ready perfortn.ince ” of 
the royal request, but the feudal systetn alforded so 
many modes in which a recalcitrant peer or burgher 
might be oppressed, that the Prtvy .Seal, spite of its 
effusive politeness, was really a roy.tl comni.ind. 
For secuiity the king’s creditor would h.ive his 
tally, or he would retain the form of Pri\ y Se.il, .ind 
be repaid on presentation at the Exchequer. We 
m.ay mention here one peculiar security winch 
Henry the Third m.ade use of. ()ur limits would f.iil 
were we to recall all the monstrous persecutions 
to which the Jews were exposed in England. Stiflice 
it to say they were commonly known as the “king’s 
cattle,” and no cruelty or extortion was too bitter for 
them to endure. Thus we fnd Henry the Third 
borrowing five thousand marks of Richard, E.irl of 
Cornwall, and “for securing the payment thereof, 
assigning and setting over all the Jews of England 
to the said earl, with power to distrain them by their 
bodies for the same.” 

It must not be supposed, however, that the king’s 
creditors were always satisfied with securities of 
the kind we have mentioned. Very frequently the 
king’s jewels were pledged for loans of money. In 
those days the Regalia was not, as now, stored in 
theTowet, for the delight of country cousins, only to 
be removed thenpe on the occasion of .i coronation 
or public ceremonial ; but it was under the custody 
of the officers of the king’s Exchequer, where it was 


always available as a ready means for raising 
money. The ancient records of the Exchequer, 
conspicuous always for their extreme minuteness 
and elaboration, enable us to form no inadequate 
idea of the extent and character of the jewels 
thus pledged, and of the amount advanced. And 
if the jewels of the present day surpass those of the 
Plaiitagcnet and Norman kings in their intrinsic 
value, the latter possessed some virtues which no 
modern Reg.dia can boast. Not even the Koh-i-noor 
diamond itself could be so acceptable a security as 
the “gold Ubernacle, with apiece o/ the holy garment 
without seam placed in the middle thereof, and 
garnished with 27 great pearls,” which we find the 
Bishop of Norwich, Treasurer to Henry the Fifth, 
pawning to Robert Popyngay for the very modest 
lo.in of/So. Ag.iin.he would bean obdurate creditor 
who would not be contented with “ the tabernacle, 
withim.igeof the blessed Mary upon a green ground, 
and ini.iges of Ad im and Eve, with four angels at 
the cornris,” with wlmdi, from the same records, 
we find I lenry the Sixth obtained sums of money. 

Insi.inces of this kind might be easily multiplied, 
for this pawning of the Reg.rliawas systematic, and 
not a c.isu.d occurrence. Sometimes we find one 
monarch redeeming jewels which his predecessor 
had iiledged ; soinolimes the sudden necessities of 
war would compel the adoption of most peremptory 
mc.isurcs, .ind then the king’s council would in¬ 
tercede, and recover the roy.il jewels, pawning them 
again for fresh adv.mces. Thus we luave the sword 
of the Bl.ick Prince, which had been pawned to 
Sir Thom.is H.iwley for/i 2 8 .s., redeemed by the 
especial mediation of the Lord High Treasurer for 
£\q. The king’s sword, indeed, seems to have 
been rather a favourite iilcdgc, for it is mentioned 
not unfrequently in the Exchequer annals. On the 
other h.ind, jewels which were supposed to possess 
m.agic.il virtues were very scrupulously guarded. 
On one occasion Hubert do Burgh was impeached 
for having pawned to Llewelyn of Wales, a gem, the 
property of the Crown, which rendered, the wearer 
invisible in battle. 

Here, then, we have the spectacle of a regular 
system of borrowing on thi^ credit of taxes not yet 
collected, the actual security being cither a tally, .a 
Privy .Seal, or Crown jewels. The king was, in 
fact, a great pawnbroker. In process of time, as, 
on the one hand, the demands on the monarch 
incrc.ised, and, on the other, the growing vigilance 
of Parliament controlled in some degree unconsti¬ 
tutional modes of meeting them, important modi¬ 
fications of this system were m.ade. Money was 
urgently needed for payment of current services, 
and the Exchequer was barren. The difficulty was 
met by giving the claimant a t.ally for the amount 
of his claim, with a written “ Order of Repayment,” 
which was to be satisfied out of some specified tax. 
Gradually it was seen that this Order of Repay- 
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mcnt would be accepted much more readily if it' annuity?” or, “What annuity will you expect us to 
were allowed to pass from hand to hand by en- j give you for the loan of a specified sum—say .^loo 
dorsement. This was accordingly done, and the —^you having no power to demand repayment of 
idea of a negotiable public security was realised, your loan?” In this country the former of these 
Meanwhile the relaxation of the old laws against ■ two is the mode always adopted, because more 
usury was bearing good fruit, and people were found minute variations can take place in the price of the 
willing to postpone their claims on the Government principal, called technically “stock,” than can con- 
if they were paid interest for doing so. At length, | vcnicntly occur in the rate of interest payable on 
iri the seventeenth year of Charles the Second, j that stock. 

Government, being in urgent need of money, agreed j In the case before us we will assume that the 
to issue Tallies of Loan and Orders of Repayment to j Government have fixed the rate of interest at.^3 
all persons who would contribute to the loan, such ' per cent., and have moreover determined to fix 
orders to bear interest at £(> per cent., and to be , their minimum at ^96—that is to say, have re- 
negotiable by endorsement. solved to accept of no tender which offers less than 

To the Act by which this plan was carried out for the [lurchase of .£100 stock with interest 
may fairly be traced the origin of the National j of .£3 .1 ye.ir thereon. We will further suppose 
Debt. Thus were forged the first links in th.it 1 that .Mch.srs. Rothschild are the successful con- 
massive chain of debt that has since held the 1 tractors, and have negotiated the loan at £<£> los. 
nation in a grasp which can never be eluded, and 1 per cent. What now are the respective positions 
which the highest statesmanship can m.ike only not! of the parties ? 

unbearable. | Messrs. Rothschild are inscribed in the books of 

At the Revolution the amount owing by the j the Government as public creditors to the extent of 
nation on these Tallies of Loan was about ;^85,ooo, ' ;£i,ooo,ooo. on which they are to receive £y 3 ,ocx> a 
which constituted the entire debt at that period, year; in other words, they are said to beholders of 
Let us now inquire how this insignificant liability £1,000,000 Three per Cent. Stock. For this they 
swelled into the gigantic total of 750,000,000. ' have paid, be it remembered, only £<)(>'^,ooo —that 
Anything like a detailed statement of the various ^ is, £^(.> los. for every £\oo stock—so tliat Govern- 
steps by which this ponderous debt has grown ' ment have h.id to submit to a loss of ;£3S,ooo on 
would be, of course, impossible; we can only hope j the total of £1,000,000. The latter,’however, are 
to throw light on the principles which li.ive regu- ' content, because the minimum of £<)() shows they 
lated its growth. It is, above all things, necessary ' would have been content to receive only ;£96o,ooo, 
to get a clear idea of the mutual relations of the ! Let us now conceive of the National Debtas con- 


parties to the debt, and to grasp clearly in wh.it 
the indebtedness consists. With this object we will 
imagine a case. 

Let us suppose the Government, finding that the 
taxes are not bringing in as much money as is 
wanted to carry on the public service, resolve to 
raise a loan of a million sterling. They invite sub¬ 
scriptions from brokers or bankers, or private per¬ 
sons, but these subscriptions can be received on 
one condition only—that the lender shall not be 
able ever to claim repayment of the principal sum 
advanced, though the Government may, at any 
time they choose, pqy off the debt. This point 
being understood, the next thing is to settle the 
conditions on which subscribers shall compete, in 
order that Government may raise the loan on the 
best terms possible. Now, a debt consists of two 
elements, principal and interest; and in announc¬ 
ing the loan. Government may deal with cither 
one or the other. They may fix the rate of in¬ 


sisting of a vast number of loans raised in the way 
just described. Moreover, let us imagine that 
these loans were negotiated at a great variety of 
rates of interest; that these rates have been from 
time to time reduced, as successive Finance Minis¬ 
ters have dealt with them, and that in process of 
time certain loans bearing a uniform rate of in¬ 
terest have been united into one general stock. 
Finally, let us understand that these consolida¬ 
tions have given a distinctive title to this or that 
stock. Thus the term “Consols’’indicates the Three 
per Cent. Consolidated Annuities, because a number 
of stocks paying three per cent, have been consoli¬ 
dated into one stock or fund. 

What then has the purchaser now-a-days of;£loo 
Consols really bought ? He is simply the posses¬ 
sor of a perpetual annuity of £2,. He is nominally 
the owner of .^100 stock in the Three per Cent 
Consolidated Annuities, but he has no power to ^ 
dcm.ind payment of the principal sum on which 


terest per cent, they mean to pay for the loan, in the interest of/3 is calculated. In short, his con- 
which case subscribers will bid what sum they will tract with the Government amounts to this, that 
be prepared to give to obtain the stipulated rate of he has purchased the title to be inscribed in the 
interest j or they may fix the principal and let the j Government books as the recipient of ^3 ^ y®®!"» 
competition relate to the interest. In other words, ! and this title he can sell or dispose of in any way 
the Government may either say to the subscribers, I he pleases, its value depending, of course, on the 
“How much will you give us for a specified j credit of the debtor who has to provide the annuity 
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—that 19 , the nation. On the other hand, the debt—^vii., £100, Thus the National Debt is 
nation cannot reduce this annuity—that is, alter a debt consisting of annuities, and the principal 
their specified rate of interest—without offering thereof is in reality an index to the number of 
to their creditor the full value of his share in the these annuities. 


POOR RELATIONS. 

it not Longfellow who says, “ A blind account. God forbid! I am poor myself, very 
man is a poor man, and blind a poor, inasmuch as I have only just enough to live 
poor man is ; for the former seeth upon, and not enough to enjoy myself with, or do 
no man, and the latter no man one tithe of the good to my fellow-creatures that 
sees ? ” If it is, I beg leave to I should desire. 

differ from the tuneful poet of New But notwithstanding my want of riches I have 
England. always stood out, and intend to stand firmly to the 

In my opinion one sees a great end of my life, against the idea of sinking into the 

deal more of the poor man than is contemptible and barely tolerated estate of a “ poor 

desirable ; and my millennium will relation.” Do you blame me ? And yet there are 
lie in that day when there shall be some among my wealthier relatives who, instead 
neither rich nor poor, and when of smiling on such a resolution—which, to say the 
poverty and want shall be banished least, is economical for themselves—are disposed 
from the face of the earth. to be indignant, aggrieved, and even insulted at this 

But at least too many of us try contumacy, this “ want of proper humility ” on the 
not to see the poor man, and do all in our power to part of a person who possesses as many pence as 
shut our eyes when he comes across the line of our they possess pounds, and who is better pleased to 
vision I Quite so. There I agree with you heartily ; | earn one guinea for herself by the writing of this 
and before I begin to rail at such mental ophthalmia I page, for instance, than to gain a present of two by 

let me beat my own breast and cry, “ Mea culpa, j graceful submission and judicious humility to the 

mea culpa, itiea maxima culpa ! ” for be it known I j powers that be. 

am even now, not exactly in a bad temper, but cross, Ah ! believe me, there is no labour so tiresome 
irritable, bored—anything you will that is peevish as lowering the stature God has given you to the 
and fractious in a small way—and simply because level of a rich man’s pocket; no toil so degrading 
I have been obliged to ‘‘ sec,” and to sec for a long as a life of slavish dependence and false humility; 
time, when I would much rather have shut my eyes, no gain so dearly bought as the gift which lowers 
In other words, a poor relation has just chosen the recipient even in the eyes of the giver ; and yet 
to call at the very moment that the cloth was laid there are some among the latter who prefer to give 
for dinner ; and I have been forced to entertain her and grumble and despise, th.an by the honest in- 
for more than three-quarters of an hour, with the dependence of their poorer relatives to be spared 
smell of over-roasted mutton in my nostrils, and a the call on pocket, pride, and uncharitableness 
dreadful sense of the duty of being more courteous altogether. 

and amiable than I need be to a friend or acquain- Why not ? Did the rich man desire that Lazarus • 
tance weighing on my mind, and hampering every should be driven from his door-step, or attempt 
word with an iron fetter of constraint. to put down the degrading spectacle of such a con- 

Well, I took it out afterwards by being fretful trast between the luxury within and the misery 
with my long-suffering family, who liad in this in- without ? By no means, pon’t we all know that 
stance left the burden of entertainment on my he suffered him to remain there, to eat of the 
shoulders instead of taking it on their own ; but I crumbs from his table, and have his sores licked 
don’t know that that did me much good ; and when by his patron’s dogs? Indeed, I have no doubt 
deservedly sent to Coventry for the nonce, I fell to that the contrast, so far from being painful to 
thinking on the race of poor relations in general. Dives, rather gratified that gentleman than other- 
and in connection with ourselves. wise, and that he regarded Lazarus as a tolerably 

In the first-place, if you will allow me to express useful foiUto his own magnificence. * 
my opinion, I see no reason for their existence at Even thus it is now-a-days, and so much so that 
all, and utterly rebel against the idea of there being Mr. Dives is quite angry if Lazarus declines to sit 
any necessity for such a blot in the map of society. on his door-step, covers up his sores, and pr^ 
Every man is relatqd to somebody or other, and fosses to enjoy his own miserable pickings more 
many men are poorer than the rest of their rela- than the crumbs from the rich man’s table, 
tions ; but it does not follow that they need be what The poor relation proper is generally (I shame 
are technically called ■poor relations” on that to say it) of what Artemus Ward calls the “ female 
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sect,” and is seldom very young. I suppose there j have on, mentioned casually that five pounds would 
is something in the innate vigour and vitality of be invaluable in repairing the dilapidations of her 
youth opposed to the proper carrying out of the family wardrobe, insinuated a knowledge of some 
situation. vile scandal in the house of a relative at whose table 

She wears faded garments, the cast-off offerings she breaks bread constantly,,and alternately called 
of her friends, which are generally as obsolete in me “ dear” and “ miss,” till my patience, never the 
make as they arc limp and scanty about the skirts, strongest point in an invalid, was worn to the last 
Her bonnets are home-made, and of a sodden ap- shred, and I began to fear lest my courtesy should 
pearance. She eschews bright colours and re- begin also to fray at the edges before she took her 
nounces heels to her boots. She knocks in a feeble departure ? 

and uncertain manner, and is invariably a long And can you wonder now that, being poor^ I 
time rubbing her feet on the mat before venturing would hold the outworks of my own citadel to the 
to cross the hall. She is always very much afraid last gasp, rather than run the risk of sinking from 
of the footman, and on whisperingly familiar terms simple want of money into this low and parasitic 
with the lady’s-maid who patronises lier. She condition 'i 

never takes wine, or at most “ half a glass of Surely, surely it is possible to be poor and yet 
aherry, please,” and makes a point of declining the dignified ; to have an opinion of your own, though 
daintier dishes, and taking the outside slice of the ^•ou have not a guinea in your pocket; to work 
joint. She says “ Sir,” and praises everything she and not be ashamed ; to decline unasked inter- 
eats. She has no single opinion of her own, and | ference in your private affairs, even though you de- 
would rather die than differ, demur, or even hesitate dine assistance by so doing ; to hold your head 
before accepting the most outrageous propositions j as high as your equals, though their income counts 
of her wealthy relatives. She giggles at her host’s | by thousands, and yours by hundreds only ! 
dullest jokes, and applauds her hostess’s silliest I once knew a young lady in very reduced cir- 
speeches. She submits to be sent up and down cumstances, who was invited to a garden-party at 
stairs half a dozen times in an hour. She shuts the a wealthy relative’s house. 

door, whether there be a gentleman present or not, ] The day was sultrw .nid most of the girls present 
and puts on coals. She is invited to the house were declaring that tliey had had hardly energy 
when some one is wanted to pl.iy the piano for enough to fan themselves all the morning, or sit up 
dancing, when the new stock of linen has to be while their maids were dressing them, etc. 
marked, when nurse has a holiday .ind the mother A rich and handsome admirer of one of the lan- 
is too lazy to amuse her own children. She is left guid over-dressed daughters of the house, noticing 
sitting alone and unnoticed for an hour at a time the bright-looking giil, in clear, fresh muslin, to 
while her hostess entertains more important guests, whom he had been introduced on some previous 
and will vow at leaving that she has paid ” a most occasion, asked her how she had managed to get 
delightful visit.” She starves and begs rather than through the day. She looked him full in the face 
derogate from her relations’ dignity by following and answered with prompt frankness— 
any honest profession. She walks in pouring rain “ In starching and irOTiing the dress I have on; 
rather than offend their susceptibilities by alighting and it took a long time to finish properly, so I hope 
from the omnibus at their door. She smiles feebly you think it is nicely done, and will take care not 
when snubbed, and apologises humbly when re- to tread on the flounce.” 

bdked. She likes draughts, and to have her b.ick Her cousins wellnigh fainted at this cool avowal, 
to the horses. She prefers weak tea to strong, and They declared it was the height of bad taste—nay, 
enjoys reading aloud beyond eveiything. She more than coarse, almost indecent, to confess to 
starves her cat and screws her servant, to nnake such servile work, even if obliged to do it; and in 
small offerings to her Wealthy connections, thereby j their house too ! In fact they decided it would be 
greatly annoying them, and obliging them to make \ impossible ever to invite her again. The gcntle- 
her a costly return at their earliest convenience, man fell in love with her honest pride on the spot, 
Mrs. Dives asks her to put on Tommy’s boots ; Mr. and asked her to be his wife before the month 
Dives swears in her presence, and inquires “ what was out. 

that woman is doing here ?” in her hearing. Her Noblesse oblige. It is only the old motto carried 
relations in.general speak of'her as “poor Eliza.” j into every-day practice : sure to exact the respect 
She tells the Diveses what the Bashaws' have for of the truly noble; equally sure to in;:ur the con- 
dinner, and describes the family squabbles of the | demnation of the vulgar and narrow-minded. Surely 
Diveses to 'the Bashaws with equal unction. She ^ the voice of the former is worth more than the 
is generally weak in constitution, gushing in tern- j senseless braying of the multitude! 

perament, feeble in mind. She-But have 1 not I have been chiefly inveighing against servility 

been suffering from her for Uie last three-quarters and hypocrisy on the side of the poor relation ; but, 
of an hour? Has she not admired everthing that 1 after ^ 1 , if we look into the matter, are not these 
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the natural fruit of that systematic belief which 
numbers of rich people cherish— i.e., that the fact 
of their'connections being poorer than themselves 
entitles them to meddle with, slight, tyrannise over, 
and even insult these Jatlcr, as if poverty were not 
only something disgraceful in itself, but that it 
rendered null, void, and worthless all those graces 
and good qualities which would otherwise have won 
their owner consideration and respect in society ? 
And the worst of it is that this doctrine forms part 
of the unspoken “ Credo ” of many of the otherwise 
best and kindest of human beings. Take, for in¬ 
stance, those amiable and benevolent people, the 
Welfeds, w’ho, as you know, have a town and 
a country house, are descended from a good old . 
family, and have lots of relations, rich and poor. 
Welfed has quite a name for kindness aird hospi¬ 
tality ; and wlien he meets even tliat distant con¬ 
nection of his, young Lord Wildoats, he grasps the 
lad’s hand with effusion and cries out 

“Why, what a time since we’ve seen )ou, Wdd- 
oats! When arc you coining to dine with usS.iy 
Monday, do ; and I’ll have your friend Sir Harry 
Pipeclay, and Lord Fanfare’s daughters, to meet 
you.” 

Also, as soon as the hunting season commences, 
does he not indite a cordial note to the same fast 
youth, whose tastes and manners must be a continual 
offence to the worthy old gentleman, urging him to 
spare a week at least to Welfed Hall, and promising 
him plenty of mounts if he does not care to bring 
his own cattle down to that out-of-the-way place foi , 
so short a time ? 

And am I blaming him for these marks of good¬ 
nature? Far from it. Only why, in Heaven’s name, I 
not extend the same kindness to his own nephew, | 
Jack Landless, who is as upright, steady, and gen- ; 
tlemanly a young fellow as wAlks the earth ; whose ^ 
father took higher rank than Wolfed in society ; 
who has been educated at Rugby and Oxford ; and 
who, ever since the Landless sm.isli-iit), has occupied 
a dingy stool in the City with equal honour and 
cheerfulness ? Jack Landless has the same scientific 
tastes as his uncle, and a better scat on horseback 
than Wildoats. Why doesn’t old Welfed seek him 
out, ask him to dinner, and invite some pleasant 
fellows and pretty girls to meet him? Why doesn’t 
he press Jack to spare them a week at Christmas, j 
and give him a mount in the hunting-field ? 

Why? 

It is not want of kindness to his young relatives ; 
for there must be more kindness in welcoming a 
scapegrace like Wildoats than a pleasant, honour¬ 
able fellow like Jack; and the latter would appreciate 
it ten times as much as the young nobleman, who 
votes Welfed “ a bore,’’ and sneers at the whole 
affair. Is It true that the mere fact of J ack’s poverty 
has not only robbed him of worldly comforts, but of 
his rightful place in society, and the rightful recog¬ 


nition of his merits? Indeed, I fear it is so; for the 
mere idea of treating young Landless as he does 
Wildoats and Pipeclay never even enters Mr. 
Welfed’s he.ad ; and it is not want of liking for h^ 
nephew, for the old gentleman speaks highly in his 
praise to his wife, and says— 

“ That boy behaves himself very creditably, my 
dear, and we musn’t forget to notice him. Let me 
see, we shall be all alone on Sunday. Suppose I 
tell him to come and dine here. It’ll be a kindness 
to the lad; and I say, tell him to go at ten o’clock; 
for, with dinner-parties every other night, I don’t 
want to be kept up late that evening.” 

And Jack goes; but he doesn’t feel grateful, for 
he is quite aware of the Wildcats and Pipeclay 
dinners, .and knows that on those festive occasions 
his utu'lo does not bring out his worst wine, or go to 
sleep .ifter dinner ; that his aunt docs not criticise 
her guests’ p.aients, or put them through an exami¬ 
nation as to their quarterly expenditure; neither 
does she say before ten o’clock, “Now, you w'on’t 
think me unkind, but we want to go to bed early; 
and 1 know you’ve to be at your office betimes of a 
morning.” Nor (worst of all !j does old Welfed put 
his hand in his pocket and present 'A’ikloats with 
a h.alf-sovcrcign, almost in the presence of the foot¬ 
man who o|)cns the door to let him out. 

Poor J.ick ! he takes trouble manfully enough ; 
but those dinners at Uncle Welfed’s stick in his 
throat, and he cuiscs the half-sovereign audibly as 
he trudges away fioin the door. 

“ Can’t they treat me like other men, instead of 
making me feel my poverty every minute ?” cries 
the young man bitteily. “ I’m as good as they are, 
hang them !” and this black ingratitude is all that 
the Welfeds’ kindness produces, simply because 
the young fellow has sense and spirit enough to 
know th.it courtesy and consideration, the treatment 
of one gentleman to another, are his due ; and that, 
till he receives those, kindness is but .a sorry and 
ungracious equivalent. 

The fact is, there is one great mistake at the root 
of the matter, the old mistake of .all, which rules 
this country, and this country only, till it has 
earned us the well-deserved title of a nation of 
shopkeepers—the slavish worship of Mammon; 
and till this is rectified—till we can learn to lift our 
eyes above the till, and recognise the fact that if 
relations arc equal in birth, money dilfcrences can, 
and ought to be, blotted out altogether from between 
them—rich and poor will never hang well together 
when they arc members of the same family. A. 
lady cannot be more than a lady, though she be a 
duchess ; a gentleman cannot be less than a gentle¬ 
man, though he have but sixpence in his pocket 
If it be a piece of presumptuous ill-breeding, to 
walk into Lady lll.mk’s drawing-room and take her 
to task for putting pearl-powder on her nose, it is 
exactly as bad to sit down in Cousin Dash’s poor 
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parlour and exclainv at her for wearing imitation 
iace in her caps. As bad, did I say ? Nay, it is a 
thousand times worse; for Lady Blank would 
order you out of her house, and Cousin Dash only 
wishes to do so, knowing the while that you con¬ 
sider her honoured by your presence. What do 
you think of a great brutal man who wantonly 
strikes a woman? Yet that is what you do who 
take on you to insult, however pettily, those of your 
blood who are poorer than yourselves, you good- 
natured, generous, kind-hearted people, who tell 
me that the thanklcssness of those thriftless Dashes 
has nearly broken your heart. 

Bah 1 there are heart-breaks which mend with 
surprising easiness ; while the pricks and stabs 
and bruises, which have given rise to them, bleed 
and rankle until only death has cast its healing 
balsam over every wound—the balsam of the grave. 
Did I not begin this paper by sneering at the poor 
relation? Upon my word, I fear I must conclude 
by condemning the rich brother, whose treatment 
has actually produced the worm he crushes. And, 
believe me, though I may be in the minority, yet 
am I not alone in my protest. Read “ The Adven¬ 
tures of Philip,” by the keenest and cleverest por¬ 
trayer of human nature who has ever e.xistcd in 
these modern days. Where Thackeray points it is 
pretty safe to follow. It may not be convcin.-nt 
always, it may not be pleasant often (have 1 not 
said how agreeable it is to be blind on occasions ?) 
but it is sure to hit the m.ark ; and oh ! my friends, 
if the telling of a thing be nasty, surely the thing 
told of is nastier. It is better to alter that than to 
hold your, tongue, to cut out a gangrened spot 
rather than cover it with sticking plaster, to remove 
evils for your own sakes, at least, that you may 
walk freely in God’s sunlight with your eyes open, 
and without the dread of a conscience-pnck from 
some unpleasant sight at every turn. 

There are people who do so (should I have 
WTitten these pages if I could not end them thus ?) 
—people who, acting on no spoken theory, unrecog- 


nisant even of their neighbours' error, unrecognised 
themselves for any ultra-pitch of delicacy, but sim¬ 
ply acting on that command. Do unto others as ye 
would that others do unto you, contrive to give as 
much pleasure and gratification to their poorer rela¬ 
tives as their neighbours give the reverse. It is in 
houses like these—all honour and blessing attend 
them!—at whose choicest dinner-parties the poor re¬ 
lation is never forgotten, and ever treated with even 
a larger share of courtesy and attention than that 
offered to wealthier guests ; down whose broad 
stairs the host himself conducts Laura Penniless 
and, bareheaded, places her in her hackney cab 
with the .same care as he tucks Lady Beta Brown 
into her cushioned barouche : at whe^e croquet- 
parties Jack Landless’s presence is made as much 
a favour as Lord Wildoats’: whose sons would as 
soon attempt to trifle with Lacy Lazarus as with 
Amaryllis Dives : whose owners will wrap a gift 
round with so much love and appreciation, as to 
make it seem that the recipient is rather conferring 
a favour than accepting one, and—still greater 
kindness sometimes—will even abstain from the 
luxury of giving when the gift could possibly remind 
their friend of his poverty, and thus confer a higher 
benefit than he who flings away hundreds in semi- 
contemptuous liberality. 

This is true refinement; this, the purest use of 
wealth. To give kindness whde you make believe 
even to yourself that you are receiving it ; to thank 
God for yout money as a means of bestowing 
pleasure, not mortification ; to rate a man for what 
he is, not for what he has; to feel equ-a'lly honoured 
by the friendship of your poorest as of your.richest 
relative, so they be but of equal merit ; to spare the 
feelings instead of wounding them—this is indeed 
the rarest proof of charity, that charity which “ is 
courteous, is kind, is not puffed up;” and for which, 
small thing as it seems, there shall be given a right 
royal measure, in that day when the members of 
one family, whether rich or poor, whether in rags or 
in velvet, shall meet together. Theo. Gift 


D A Y S P R I N G. 


’"HEN early blossoms dot the dells 
With gold, and white of crimson lip, 
And hedges, blue with blowing bells, 
Green tassels in the water dip. 

Young love is light, andovho can tcH 
The joy of lovers loving well ? 


The fairest dayshine is begun; 

The coloured tide of song and sccht j 
The joyous coming of the sun ; ■* 

The lime of village merriment. 

When laughter of the birds and trees 
Will set a lover’s heart at case. 


When Spring drops jewels in the lake. 
And sticks around it stem and stalk; 
And kingcups glimmer in the brake. 
And blackbirds to each other talk, 
True pleasure is a lover’s meed. 

And love in truth is love indeed. 


In the lane the cowslips grow ; 

Boughs are amorous of the streams; 

In the forest lovers go 
Down the rosy path of dreams. 

Fairies move the leaves above— . 

Life were nothing without love I 

Guy Roslvm. 
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THE STORY OF A MINIATURE, AS TOLD BY A PIECE OF GOLDSMITH’S WORK. 

fly THOMAS ARCHER. 



'as she stood WATCHiNO FOR HER LOVEK’s FLU 1* PEKING .SIGNAL. ’ 



IN FIVE CHAPTERS.—CHAITETl THE FIRST 


OT that I am made of gold, but of silver. 

.Silence is said to be golden, and speech 
silvern, therefore I shall speak : not so 
much of myself as of those amidst whom my latter 
28S-VOU IX. 


days have been passed. There was a time when, on 
rare occasions, I flushed with the glow of rare old 
Burgundy spiced with fragrant cinnamon j or, better 
still, held the essence of odorous flowers 
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into subtle liqueur t^t trembled with topaz hues, 
and reflected the deep glow of my burnished edge. 
Fotl am bowl, goblet, tazza, as the occasion serves, 
and there is a world of meaning in the dark depths 
of my reflections. Need 1 say that I am “old silver?” 
Perhaps work of Cellini, or it may be of some 
later hand—what do 1 know ? One thing I know : 
that it was in France I first saw the light, and. 
that, with the respect due to my birth and station, 
I held a place of honour in the house I was 
destined to adorn. That house was one of note in 
Languedoc, not that its owner was noble by birth, 
but he was of the great Protestant families—the 
old Huguenots—whose undaunted spirit Louis Qua- 
torze could not quell, even with the fortress that he 
built to frown them into submission, or with the 
dragonnadcs that wrecked their fortunes and their 
homes. 

They were troublous times even long after- i 
wards, when Anton Donneur, owner of looms and 
factory of velvet, went about with a serious face, as 
though he had met Hugon himself upon the bridge. 
Anton Dormeur was a man who kept his own 
counsel, and, as the persecutions, had been stayed, 
made money, hoping to rebuild the fortunes of his 
house for those two daughters, who were but 
children when his wife died and left a vacant 
place that never could be'filled. 

They were lovely—these girls—e.ach in a diffe¬ 
rent fashion. The elder, tall, slender, dark-haired,’ 
haughty, with the complexion of a peach; the 
younger, soft and fair, with locks that hung like 
silken skeins upon a neck of snow, and eyes of 
that dark changeful sheen that is either grey, or 
black, or blue, as you seek to look into their depths. 

Hers were the plump white fingers that pulled 
the delicate rose-leaves with which I was filled, and 
sprinkled subtle perfume on them, till all the air 
of that long gloomy room was fresh with the exhala¬ 
tions of a garden after evening rain. 

MaiiWlde, her dark, proud sister, loved lilies 
best, aiid set them in a jewelled vase that stood in 
the window next to mine. That vase perished 
in the great calamity that fell upon the house, and 
I was iunong the few relics that were saved. Alas 1 
the beautiful, imperious Mathilde perished also in 
those ■ evil times, and her sister followed her after 
tile fail! of .the Gironde, when she and her husband, 
Acbilte:Du&rge, were swept away in the tide of 
blood’ttint deluged Paris, and made its gutters run 
red. 

Yes, this beautiful creature, whose coming seemed 
to lighten the dim room in the old chfiteau with its 
hangings of amber damask, its gilded panels framed 
with long slips of looking-glass that had a mys¬ 
terious blackness like my own; with its satin chairs, 
its quaint carved cabinets, filled with rare knick- 
knacks of ivory carvings, jade-stones, jewelled 
daggers, boxes of filigree, and rare cups of porce¬ 


lain, like great opals, gleaming with strange lights 
that paled the pearls with which their rims were 
set. There were tables and tripods too, bear¬ 
ing. bronzes and Oriental jars filled with scented 
woods and spices; but it was over me that the 
sweet glowing face of Sara Dormeur bent, as she 
stood watching for her lover’s fluttering signal 
amidst the trees that belted the sloping parterre, 
beyond the broad stone balcony on which the win¬ 
dows opened. 

For the father, Anton Dormeur, was avesse to 
young Dufarge, who, though he belonged to a Pro¬ 
testant family among the tanners of Alais, was a 
man of the people, without that connection with 
the old regime which the Huguenots cherished, even 
though they suffered continually by the laws that 
kiijg and nobles put in force against them. 

Who docs not know how some of the dmigrfe 
in England—old, poverty-stricken, bed-ridden as 
many of them were at that time—waved their 
withered hands and screamed “ Vive le Bourbon !" 
after the downfall of Napoleon, and the restora¬ 
tion of the royal family ? So it was in olden 
times. The Protestants were loyal to the caste 
which yet refused to own them, though they were 
of the best blood in France, or owned them se¬ 
cretly and in fear, lest to be identified with the 
heretics might bring fire and sword upon themselves. 

Thus old Dormeur forb.ide Sara to have any 
more to say to Achille, but encouraged the lover of 
his eldest girl, a man of twice her age, the grim and 
saturnine Bartholde, by birth seigneur of an estate 
near Lozere, where however he lived only orf suffer¬ 
ance, for the seigneury had been abated after the 
persecutions following the Edict of Nantes, and 
though Bartholde was passing rich, he had aban¬ 
doned both title and the display that belonged to it. 

His was just such an alliance as the stately 
reserved manufacturer might have been supposed 
to choose for his eldest daughter, and, indfeed, 
after they were married he would go and stay for 
days together at his son-in-law’s house—a place 
less gloomy for him now that the light had gone 
out of his own ; for Sara had yielded to her hand¬ 
some young lover in his entreaties for a private 
marriage, after which they hoped and believed that 
the old man would relent. He never relented, or 
at least never to their knowledge. As his sweet 
fair daughter knelt to him, her golden hair stream¬ 
ing about her, her hands held up in supplication, 
he denounced her in words taken from Holy Scrip¬ 
ture, and would have struck her, but that the 
young husband stood with earnest eyes and folded 
arms—he having knelt in vain, or, as he said, 
bent his pride to his love for his sweet wife's s^e. 

So Sara Dufarge went out cursed, undowered, 
and an orphan, from the old house in Ldhguedoc, 
and P6re Dormeur was loft desolate indeed. 

Yet amidst the gloom that settled on his life, and 
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4he hard unyielding determination which resisted 
any attempts on the part of her sister to bring him 
to receive his disowned daughter again, the manu¬ 
facturer had frequent struggles with his pride and 
obstinacy. They were scarcely acknowledged even 
to himself. He thought he could trample the sug¬ 
gestions of nature under foot, and he succeeded in 
so far as to suffer in silence, and to make no sign 
of yielding, nor of admitting the possibility of fore¬ 
going his resentful purpose. 

He bad much to occupy his thoughts at that 
time, for there wore rumours of renewed persecu¬ 
tions of the Protestants by command of bishops and 
clergy. Not contented with refusing them the 
legal registration of marriage and the certificate of 
death, it was said that a general confiscation of 
property Iwas ordained, and that recantation or 
death by fire and sword might once more be the 
doom of,the sectaries. Anton Dormeur was fre¬ 
quently at Alqis with Bartholdc, and the people 
there whispered that it would go hard with the 
manufacturer when the dragoons came. He had 
already made some preparations, however. Al¬ 
ways in communication with the refugees that had 
settled here in Spitalfields and Coventry, he held 
money in England. This was pretty well under¬ 
stood, but what few people knew was that for weeks 
before the blow fell he had had a vessel ready, and 
that some of his most valuable effects and mer¬ 
chandise was stowed among the cargo. I was on 
board this vessel myself, hidden .away in a case, 
where I was surrounded by silk brocade and vel¬ 
vet, clothes, and lace. For days we swung with 
the tide, waiting for Anton Dormeur, who sought 
to bring his daughter Mathildc and her husband, 
with their child, to be his companions in flight. 
But Bartholdc delayed, loth to part from his birth¬ 
right. I know not all that happened—how should 
I when I was shut up in darkness by a wharf-side 
miles away ?—^but this I know, that Bartholdc and 
his little boy—the first and only child—were on a 
visit to the old lonely house arid its grave master, 
when a messenger, his horse covered with blood 
and foam, came thundering at the door, with the 
fearful intelligence that the alarum was ringing at 
Alais, and that the persecutions of the Protestants 
had begun. 

Bartholdc was in the saddle in a minute. 

“ Stay for nothing, but bring my daughter. Come 
on straight for your lives to Saint Jean,” said the old 
man. “ There will be post-horses there, and I will 
order relays along the road where the people know 
me. Meantime I will take the boy; he will be safe 
with me.” 

What do I know?—Only that they never met 
again in this world. Bartholdc died fighting on 
his own threshold; his wife, the beautiful Ma- 
thilde, perished, perhaps, in the flames. At all 
events, a wild figure was seen at an upper window 


just before the great leaden roof curled up and fell. 
Fire and sword spread in a widening circle round 
that devoted district; the chateau of Anton Ddr- 
meur was sacked. Achille Dufarge and his wife, 
the lovely Sara, were in Paris, where no word 
reached them till long after, and then only by a 
stranger, an old workman of the factory in Langue¬ 
doc ; so the months went by, and then came the 
awful recoil that put an end to a dynasty, and en¬ 
throned the guillotine. When the revolution had 
passed out of the hands of men, and the destinies 
of France seemed to be in the keeping of the para¬ 
lytic Couthon and the bloodstained Barrfere, the 
old man and his grandson were in England; age 
with its remorse—youth with its vague and tmdis- 
ciplincd longings. 

*#*##*«# 

On the doorposts of a tall gaunt-looking house, in 
a street of that queer neighbourhood lying between 
Spitalfields and Norton Folgate, and known as 
“ The Liberty of the Old Artillery Ground,” might 
be seen the words “A. Dormeur, Silk Manufacturer.” 

It was a dim-looking place enough, where the 
yellow blinds were nearly always drawn over the 
front windows, and the summer’s dust collected in 
the corners of the high flight of steps, and was 
blown round and round in little eddies, along with 
bits of string and snippings of patterns or shreds of 
silk and cotton. The front door stood open every 
day from ten till five, to give buyers access to the 
warehouse, in which Anton Dormeur—older, more- 
wthcred, slightly bent, and with a set look upon his 
face which even his rare smile failed to disturb 
—unrolled pieces of silk, made bargains, examined 
with a critical eye and with the aid of a magnifying 
glass the fabrics brought in by the weavers, and 
in fact carried on his trade as though he had 
for ever been separated from the tragedy whieh 
befel him in Languedoc nearly fourteen years 
before. 

And yet that heavy affliction darkens his mind 
to-day as he rolls and unrolls his silks, or care¬ 
fully matches the skeins that have come from the 
dyers with the patterns that lie before him. The 
sun is shining through the windows, the lower 
panes of which are dulled in order to obtain a clear 
high light; but the cloud upon his puckered brow is 
not lighted. Hour by hour the warehouse dock 
ticks away the afternoon. Customers have de¬ 
parted ; the sound of the scale and the clatter of 
reels and bobbins, in another warehouse beyond 
the long passage, have ceased since midday. 

Presently some passing thought too bitter for 
absolute self-control crosses the old man’s mind, 
and he bows down his grey head for a moment 
upon his folded hands; but the next instant Ranees 
round with the half-startled look of a man who 
fears he has betrayed himself, and is busy efver 
his patterns again as he notes that a young man at 
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the other end of the room is regarding him with a 
wittiul, pitying look. 

“Come, Antoine,” he says, “ you have had a long 
day’s work, ud we dined early; it is time you had 
finished your ledger for the day. Come and help 
me put up these pieces, and then get you into the 
fresh air. Would that I could make the old house 
more cheerful for thee, boy; but remember it is 
all- ^ne own one day, and do not add to the 
sorrows of the past, anxiety tor the future.” 

'.The young man had come to his side—a slender, 
handsome fellow, with an olive cheek, curling 
hair, and a dark eye both frank and fearless. 

“ And you, grandpfere,” he said, touching the old 
man’s hand ; “ why will not you go out and seek 
some change from your dull life? What sorrow 
is it that seems to press so hard on you to-day, 
and why do you think it necessary to give me 
words of warning? What shadow has come be¬ 
tween us?” 

“ What shadow ? ” echoed the old man, peering 
at him_from under his bent brows. “ None of my 
throwing, boy; but do you forget what day it is? 
A dark anniversary for me, if not for you ; and 
I scarcely thought you would have let it pass 
without a thought. Nay, I need not wish its 
darkness to lie on you for ever either; but, 
Antoine, remember you arc all I have left. In 
,my silent, lonely life, and this dull house—and I 
..always a reserved and seeming loveless man— 
you may well pine for something more, some 
.lighter, gayer time, and ever brood over the means 
tp find it. But remember, my son, that you are 
by birth above the paltry pleasures of the herd; 
that you can come to me and ask for money if 
you covet some pastime that befits you ; that you 
need conceal nothing from me—^have no friend 
,ihat I may not know also.” 


Antoine’s foce flushed for a moment It was 
seldom, indeed, that his grandfather spoke in 
a voice so tender and so yearning. Almost insensi¬ 
bly his arm stole round the old man’s neck. 

“ What is it ?’ he said again. “ What have I done ?” 

“ I accuse you of nothing, lad,” replied his grand¬ 
father, gently disengaging himself “I thought 
perhaps your tastes may have needed more money. 
You do not gamble, Antoine ; you are never out 
late, for I can hear you come in, and the sound of 
your violin penetrates to my room, so that I know 
when you arc at home. 1 don’t expect you' to be 
always with me ; I would not have it so; but when 
you want money-” 

“ Grandfather,” said the young man hastily, “ I 
know not what you mean. Have I ever asked for 
more than the allowance you make me ? Do I 
complain ? Except for the two or three’ bills that 
you have paid for me of your own free will, do I 
exceed your bounty ? ” 

“ Talk not of bounty, boy,” said the elder, flush¬ 
ing in his turn. “ Antoine, could you read my heart 
you would see that all I desire is to show to you the 
love that the world would give me no credit for, that 
my own children even, thy—thy mother, Antoine, 
and—and S.ara—ah ! leave me just now, my dear; 
I am surely growing old and childish, but I have 
still enough of the old manhood left not to wish 
even my grandson to witness my weakness. Leave 
me, boy, and let us meet at supper in my room. I 
shall go out presently to see old Pierre, and if I 
can to bring him home with me. Poor old faithful 
Pierre ! ” 

The young man slowly left the warehouse^ and 
ascended the stairs into the house, when he shut 
himself in his own room, and flung himself into a 
chair, in profound dejection. 

SND OP CliAFTBR THIS FIRST. 
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BY THE AUTJIOR OP “EPISODES IN AN OBSCURE tlFE.’' 
A PAIR OF MUDLARKS. 


HE river no longer lapped against 
the lower stairs ; the raised stone 
causeway, that sloped from their 
foot to the water, rose bare above 
the pebbly hard, and green-brown 
mud. One wherry had been 
dragged down to the foot of the 
causeway, in readiness for almost despaired-of pas- 


hands from his pockets, in order to take his pipe 
from his mouth and adjust the tobacco. On 
these occasions he growled down a word or two 
to another smoking ancient mariner, attired in a 
chapped sou’-wester, a faded comforter, a pea-jacket 
with only two of its big hom-butlons on it, and a 
pair of blue breeches patched with green cloth at 
the knees, who sat upon the gunwale of one 


sengers ; half a dozen others were huddled high and of the boats, kicking his heels against its side, 
dry at the foot of the stairs ; another lay, bottom 'When addressed, the second waterman, ■without 


upwards, at the top. By it stood an old water- taking his pipe from his mouth, growled a few 
man, in a glazed round hat, sleeved brass-buttoned words in reply, and then went on kicking his heels; 
waistcoat, and brown pair of breeches patched in whilst the first, having replaced his pipe, began 
places with canvas. Occasionally he removed his again to stamp his feet in a “ Bruin-dance ” to warm 
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his numb toes—for a biting north-east wind, threat¬ 
ening frost, was blowing across the river. “ L’ftge 
d’or, qu’une aveugle tradition a placO jusqu’ici 
dans le passd,” says St. Simon, “ est devant nous; ” 
but London watermen are no St. Simonians. The 
old fellows were lamenting their lost golden age, 
when watermen took more in a day than now they 
earn in a fortnight. “ Might jist as well be a mud¬ 
lark,” growled one old boy. 

“ Poor beggars 1 ” answered his comrade, with a 
mingled contempt and pity in his tone which 
showed that he thought that, after all, watermen 
had not sunk quite so low as that. Some baker’s 
dozen of mudlarks could be seen from the stairs ; 
an old man dressed in what seemed to have been 
once a woman’s caped cloak, the black stripes 
and the green ground of the pattern equally al¬ 
most obliterated by grease ; an old woman with a 
nut-eracker nose and chin, which almost dipped 
into the filthy slush into which she peered, and 
dirty flesh as well as a scrap or two of dirty linen 
showing through the slashes of her burst gown, 
over which, for “ warmth’s sake,” she wore a tippet 
of ragged sack-cloth ; and a flock of frowsy, 
touzled-headcd youngsters—a good many with no 
covering to the touzled heads—of every variety of 
grimy tatteredness: some with their petticoats 
kilted or their trousers tucked up mid-thigh high, 
but most with petticoats and trousers which 
saved their owners trouble in that way, through 
being normally abbreviated to the regul.ation 
wading-measure. With their bags and their b is- 
kets—both, but for scraps of miscellaneous material 
put in loose to stop the leaks, very much like 
Danaidian buckets — with their old hats, and 
kettles, and pots and pans—the mudlarks, young 
and old, groped backwards and forwards along 
the hard, which plum-pudding-stoned their bare 
feet with little pebbles, paddled in the chilly 
■ slush, or splashed like shrimpers in the margin of 
the water. 

Everything almost seemed fish that came to their 
very miserable nets. If any one wants to know 
the value of seeming rubbish, the straits to which 
people are put sometimes to procure a subsistence 
in this vast “ London ”—whose very vastness, how¬ 
ever, through the multitude of paltry waifs which it 
furnishes, enables a little army of human strays to 
live alter a fashion: a miserable fashion, but no¬ 
where else could such a multitude of such people 
live in any fashion—let him take his seat in one of 
those queer bter-and-tobacco-scented, many-angled, 
notched - tabled rooms of public - houses, often 
weather-boarded, whose backs give on the river, 
and watch mudlarks at work. They poimce upon 
little knobs of coal as if they were' “ real Whitby 
jet” brooches; lovingly coil up limp lengths of 
sodden rope that look like drowned, putrefying 
snakes; wrangle over broken bones which starving 


dogs would relinquish to one another without a 
snarl; make prize of bits of wood which seem about- 
as valuable; exult over a rusty iron bolt or lock, 
and can scarce believe their delighted eyes when 
their grubby hands have fished up half a dozen 
verdigrised copper nails. 

Watch the poor creatures clustering about that 
heeled-over schooner, out of which [coal is being 
whipped; see them clambering up the stranded 
black coal-lighters, which, though “empty,” may 
still hold coal that will be worth their taking ; feel¬ 
ing in the muddy channel meandering in front of 
the shipwrights’ closed dock, and reproachfuHy 
eyeing the shut gates which bar them out from 
precious spoil; creeping as near as the indignantly 
barking dogs on board will permit, tO the high- 
piled hay-and-straw and other craft beached stem 
on in ranks upon the hards, lying broadside and 
lobside beneath the dangling crane-chains of 
many-floored warehouses and mills, flush with the 
water when the tide is in, or jammed into dark 
clefts between those towering piles. And what do 
the poor creatures get for their dismal groping in 
all weathers? If a mudlark clears sixpence in a 
day, he thinks himself a most lucky mudlark—often 
he gets far less than that—sometimes he gets no¬ 
thing. 

The incoming tide gradually drives the mud¬ 
larks ashore. They tramp in file up the stairs,, 
printing fresh muddy footprints on the stones, and 
sprinkling them with unfragrant drippings from their 
drenched garments. 

“ What luck, old gal ? ” asks a waterman of the 
nut-cracker-visaged old woman. 

“Same’s ever,” she answers at once, without 
looking round, in a tone .almost too sleepy to be 
peevish. 

Her bag looks full, but if her luck to-day has only 
been her usual fortune, the bulky find under which 
she bends cannot be very valuable—if one may 
judge by her appearance. 

She slinks’ off to her lair, followed by an imp 
bearing a rusty crumpled colander, piled with itt 
find. Its sex is indistinguishable. It has long 
mud-hued hair hanging down in a mat over its 
shoulders. Through the hair one gets a glimpse 
of a never-washed little face, whose only sign of 
intelligence is an occasional glance of wickfid 
knowingness. The imp is clad in a corduroy 
waistcoat, sleeved like the round-hatted old water¬ 
man’s ; the sleeves are turned back at the wrists, to 
enable the grubby little hands at the end of stick¬ 
like little arms to find their way out. What Other 
clothes, if any, the imp has on, it is impossible to 
say, since the waistcoat comes down to its kibed 
little heels—bare of everything except ingraJbed 
dirt, thickly lacquered with a fresh lay«r of mal¬ 
odorous slime—like the Ulster great-coats in which 
men make Noah’s-ark guys of themselves now-*- 
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and though some of the bone buttons are 
o^, the cafwcioos overlapping double breast quite 
hi^s the no doubt sidnny little frame within. 

“Poor ole Sue!” said the round,-hatted old 
waterman} “an’yet she wom’t a bad-looking young 
’ooman once upon a time.” 

“ Wdl, you ain’t a chicken, but that must ha’ 
been Jong: afore your time, Sam,” interjected a 
younger comrade who had joined Sam on the 
stairs'head. 

“ No, ’tain’t,” answered Sam. “ I don’t mean as 
I can remember her so’s to’ve kep’ company wi’ 
’er, or the like o’ that; but when I was about ’alf- 
way through my ’prenticeship, she come to live ’ere. 
She were fresh from the country, jist married, an’ 
an unkimmon pretty young wife she were, though 
she do look a deal more like a guy now, or a 
Pimch-and-Judy show.” 

“Boat, sir—^boat?” the watermen had greeted 
me with, when I first made my appearance on the 
stairs, and they had naturally looked rather glumpy 
when they found that I did not want one, especially 
since they could not make out what I did want— 
except to stare at the river, and perhaps listen to 
them. The round-hatted old fellow answered me 
civilly enough however when, interested by what he 
had said, I tried to get into conversation with him. 

“ About ole Sue ? Oh, yes, I can tell yc all I 
know about her, sir, if you want to know it, but I 
can do talkin’ as well walkin’ as standin’. I was 
jist thinkin’ o’ goin’ ’ome to git a bit of a warm, 
for it’s no good waitin’ about ’ere any longer sich a 
day as this.” 

I proposed that, instead of going home for his 
“ warm,” he should have a drop of hot spiced beer 
in the river-side room from which I had recently 
issued. 

He accepted my invitation nothing loth, and thus 
discoursed over his steaming pewter:— 

“As I was a-sayin’, sir, I remember poor old 
Sue when she was fust married. From the country 
she come. The chap she was married to was a 
ship’s butcher, leastways the son o’ one, and went 
down into the country to look arter beasts an’ so 
on, an’ that’s ’ow he fell in wi’ ’er. There was a 
good many young chaps enwied him his luck when 
they saw the wife he’d got, but there was never a 
word said agin 'er—not that way. They was like 
a pair o’ turtle-doves or two young pigeons, as the 
Scrqttur’ says, when they was fust married, and a 
nice little family they ’ad—most on ’em gals, as 
took arter their mother in their'looks. The youn^ 
chap went pardners wi’ his father, an’ they was 
goin’ ahead like steam, when all of a suddint they 
blew up; jist like one o’ them precious kittles that’s 
sp*!!! our trade. The ole feller never ’eld his ’ead 
hup agin. The young chap ’ired hisself as journey¬ 
man to another butcher, but he’d ’ad one for ’is- 
sdf’too. To keep his sperrits up he took to 


drinkin’; an’ beat his wife an’ starved his children. 
At last he went downright to the bad—ran away 
an’ was never heerd on arterwards; an’ nobody 
missed him, ’cept ’twas Sue. His youngsters had 
got to ’ate him, an’ make game on him . when he 
were too far gone to drub ’em; but she’d stuck to 
him through all, an’ kep’ fond on him, some’ow, for 
all his drubbin’s. They’re queer cattle, is women. 
There's my ole ’ooman, now, as I never laid a 
finger on, or crossed ’er—not to speak on—pin a 
single thing she wished ; an’ yet she hain’t ’alf the 
respec’ for me as them as has cotched Tartars has 
for them. She wouldn’t order me about as she do, 
if I’d given ’er every now and then a jolly good 
boatin’. 

** * A ’ooman, a dog, and a walinit>tree, 

Tlic more you hit ’cut, the better they be.* 

“ I don't ’old, though, with them as is for ever 
thrashin’ their missises. They gits used to it, and 
so it loses its effee’—but now and again it’s as well 
to let a ’ooman feel the weight o’ your ’and, jist to 
show ’er who’s master.” 

I quoted the well-known sentiment, “ The man 
who lays,” etc. 

“ Oh, yes,” continued the old man, at first in a 
tone of contemptuous offendedness, “ I’ve heerd 
the sailor chap a-spoutin’ that at the theaytur. 
That’s all wery well in a play, but sailors is as free 
wi’ their fists as other folks when a ’ooman riles 
’em, an’ if you was to know ’ow haggerawatin’ our 
wives sometimes is—1 don’t know ’ow’t may be 
wi’ ladies—you’d wonder they didn’t git walloped 
horfener than they does. It’s all wery fine to talk 
about not layin’ ycr ’and on a ’ooman, but what are 
you to do, if you can’t keep the ’ooman from layin’ 
of ’er ’ands on you ? But I was a-talkin’ about Sue, 
poor ole gal. There she were left wi’ all them bairns 
to look arter, an’ ’ard she tried. Work her fingers 
off, she would, but as they growed hup they was no 
comfort to ’cr. She’d no. time to look arter ’em, 
you see, when she was a-slavin’ at the wash-tub. 
They run about the streets, an’ did as they liked. 
There was on’y two boys. One on ’em went to sea, 
an’ we never heerd no more on him. I don’t know 
what become o’ t’other. There was ’alf a dozen 
gals or so. None on ’em come to no good. Some 
on ’em married, an’ some on ’em didn’t, but there 
worn’t much to choose betwi.\t ’em. ’Tain’t to be 
wondered at that Sue got to be a bit too fond o’ 
drink, when she could git it, poor ole girl. You 
see, they give it ’er at the ’ouses where she went 
washin’ an’ sich, an’so she got to know the comfort 
on it. Folks said as she drank when she was fust 
married, but it’s my belief as ’twas all a fib. It 
was the women as said it, as was enwioas of the 
colour she ’ad. A fine ’igh colour it were, but not 
a bit more like drinkin’ nor a rose is like a radish. 
She were fair druv to drinkin’, was poor ole Sue, 
by her ’ard life, an’ then the wery folte as ’ad give 
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her the gin at their ’ou«es wouldn’t give her no 
more work. She couldn’t git no more washin’, nor^ 
charin’^ nor nufSnk. Down she sunk, poor ole gal,' 
till she come to mudlarkin’, an’ that she’ve been 
starvin’ at this ten year. ’Ow she 'olds hout’s a 
myst’ry to me—a frost’ll finish her hoff some night, 
I expec’—but she must ha’ ’ad a rare constitooshun 
to stand all she’s stood—sorrer, an’ slavin’, an’ 
drinkin’, an’ starvin’. A gran’ thing is a fine con¬ 
stitooshun, sir ; but them as has got ’em is mostly 
fools—^they takea liberties with theirselves. If they 
didn’t, it’s my belief as they’d live pretty nigh for 
ever, if they didn't git drownded, or killed by 
ai^dint some’ow.” 

“ Oh, that young limb,” my informant proceeded, 
when I asked about the old woman’s young com¬ 
panion. “ That’s poor ole Sue’s youngest daugh¬ 
ter’s youngest. A reg’lar character he is, the 
owdacious young toad! I guess he’s forgotten 
more wickedness than you ever knowed, sir. He 
'on’t be a mudlark long artcr poor ole Sue’s gone. 


A thief, an’ wuss, that’s what he'll be. He’s '^it^ 
his ’and at it a’ready, the sarcy young rasea|,t 
Poor ole Sue might be comfor’blcr if she’d let hiin 
steal, but that she won’t, an’ the on’y good thing 
about the young scamp is that he minds-his 
granny. <.■ 

“ If you’d like to see where the ole ’ooman lives, 
there it is,” said my waterman, pointing up the 
lane, when we were parting at the door of the 
hostelry. 

What he pointed at was the dilapidated, pigsty- 
like, built-out back-kitchen of a tumble-down 
house, which could find no paying tenants even in 
that densely populated neighbourhood, and had 
been appropriated accordingly by squatters. 

“An’ if the ole ’ooman’s in as you go by^ an’ 
you’ve a shillin’ to spare, you might do wuss than 
if you give it to her, sir,” the old man, who had 
grown sentimental over his spiced beer, remarked 
in conclusion. “ She were a wery fine young 
’ooman once upon a time.” 
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CHAPTER THE THIRD. 

THE BOOK OF FATE. 

She stood at the door of the cottage. A clear day. 
She could see miles of the bare coast-line guarded 
by its savage battlements of rock; the busy port of 
Kingshaven, nestling in its natural bay, and behind, 
long stretches of moorland melting into fields of 
ripe grain, which rolled upward to the mountains, 
whose bright green plains hung upon the edge of 
black valleys. Before her, the opal sea, alw.ays 
restless, often furious, flecked with foam and fishing 
smacks. The colour deepened as the waters reached 
the horizon, and through a white haze mingled with 
the sky. All the wrath of the sea appeared to be 
close at hand; out yonder there seemed to be a 
placid mere, from which came long sweeping waves, 
graceful, and so calm in their strength, lifting their 
white crests, beneath which flashed the colours of 
the rainbow, trembling an instant in the sunlight, 
then dipping and curving with such gentle lines 
shoreward, that it seemed a lover in his happiest 
mood hastening to kiss his mistress. But as they 
neared the shore the waves became turbulent, 
rose in white jagged points, broke in spiteful foam 
upon the rocks, and retired moaning, disappointed. 
Within that hazy horizon line those who looked 
from skore saw, for themselves or those who were 
dear to them, rough work and danger enough; 
beyond it, the discontented or ambitious imagined 


mysterious possibilities, and gazed long, with vague 
yearnings ; until, by-and-by, quickened by neces¬ 
sity or hope, some broke the ties of the old , home, 
and sailed out into the mists of new worlds, to find 
fortune or despair. 

At times Tccnic was conscious of these vague 
yc.arnings, and became restless as the sea she loved. 

There was a large dove-cot above the door of the 
cottage; the pigeons were continually fluttering 
about the roof, cooing and pluming themselves. 
They were Tcenie’s pets ; they would gather around 
her, sit on her shoulders, on her arms, and peck 
from her hand, but they took flight as soon as a 
second person appeared. This familiarity mth 
animals was reg.irded as another element of un* 
canniness in her character. 

The pigeons were flocking about her now. One 
fine fellow, with a grand sheeny blue breast,, mats 
marching up and down before her, crrr-ooii^- 
dipping his head at intervals to give emphasis 
his guttural notes, and patronising,his mates’sflA 
all the pomposity of the provost at a tea-meeting. 
Teenie spoke to her pets occasionally, but she was 
much occupied lookitig down the road towjurdsthe 
village which lay below her, Kingsfiaven behind 
yellow and black in the sunlight, its church tower 
and dissenting steeple rising sharp and clear against 
the sky. 

She stood with the left hand resUng on .her 
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the ^er now playing with the fringe of the little fire. The chap-books comprised sheets of songs, 
Wue scarf which was pinned round her neck, and anecdotes—not always particular in regard to ddi- 
. a^n raised to shade her eyes from the bright rays cacy—tales of the Covenant Martyrs, sermons, 
of the sun. A tall sinewy lass, with wavy fair hair, biographies (one sheet contained the lives of all 
and plenty of it, hanging down her back; big blue the Kings of England, from Arthur to George III.), 
eyes ; soft rounded features, sun-browned and and half a dozen different instructors in the arts of 
healthful Her dress a simple stuff gown, apron fortune-telling and charm-working, each professing 
white stockings, and thick-soled shoes. There was to unveil the future to the dullest eyes. Amongst 
a sense of grace and strength in her appearance-— the sheets of verse, “ Chevy Chase” and “ Thrummy 
beauty, in fact; the light of blissful ignorance o! Cap ” were the most popular. Of the serious works 
sorrow in her eyes, and a smile on her lips. a favourite one was “ The Life mnd Wonderful 

She saw a woman with a square yellow basket on Prophecies of Donald Cargill, who was Executed at 
"her «m, marching up the hill. Tcenie’s whole the Cross of Edinburgh on the 26th July, 1680, for 
face" beamed with delight; pressing her elbows to his Adherence to the Covenant and Work of Refor- 
her sides, her pets were scattered right and left as mation.” The most read of the ghost-stories was 
she sprang forward to meet the woman, all the “The Laird of Cool’s Ghostwhilst by far the 
poetry ofemotion in herjoyfiil bounding pace. best relished of the humorous sheets was “The 
“ Have you gotten it, Ailie ?” she cried. Life and Wonderful Sayings of Geordie Buchanan, 

Alison nodded, and Teenie clapped her hands the King’s Fool.” That was George Buchanan the 
gleefully. poet and historian, who, when tutor to the Scottish 

“Eh, but that’s fine ! Come on; let's try it at Solomon, proved his independence by quickening 
once I” the wits of his majesty by the help of a birch—and 

Catching the woman’s sleeve, she dragged her he became famous amongst his countrymen in 
towards the house, impatient of her pace, although later days as the King’s Fool! 

Alison Burges, having the bones and muscles of a The chief favourite of the fortune-telling sheets 
man, walked with the stride of one. Alison was was the one which Alison held in her hand, en- 
abont sixty—clean, neat, and fresh, from the white titled “ Napoleon Bonaparte’s Book of Fate.” 
cap with its huge frill on her head to the clumsy but Beneath the title was a smudgy wood engraving 
serwceable boots on her feet. She had long dry which represented Bonaparte, in dancing pumps 
features, marked with red marble lines; pale grey with round buckles, standing on a roc6; arpis 
eyes, in which there was plenty of shrewdness, bpt folded on his breast, head bowed, and the smear 
not a glimpse of tenderness apparent. She yielded of ink intended to indicate his eyes, supposed to 
to the impulsive girl, but neither smiled nor frowned, be gazing sadly into space, or at four black spots 
Iniude the house, Alison placed the basket on the beneath him which symbolised anything the imagi- 
Uble, wiped her dry mouth with the corner of her nation of the onlooker might suggest, 
aprtm, rested her hands on her sides, and then, Turning over the leaf Teenie saw a curious table, 
shaking her head slowly, she exclaimed, in a sing- called grandly “ The Oracolum." She had not 
song tone which might have indicated pity or the least idea what that hard word meant, and 
smprise, or both— ' therefore looked with some awe at the mystery, 

“ Eh, Teenie, Teenie, you may die for want o’ The table was divided into small squares, each 
breath, but no for want 0’ wiles.” occupied by a letter of the alphabet; along the top 

Teenie laughed, and said, “ Haste you.” were a series of asterisks arranged in various forms, 

Alison deliberately sat down on a wooden chair, thus— 
the back of which formed a rough imitation of a 
lyre. Then she lifted her skirts, and after much 
fumbling found a capacious leathern pouch, from 
which she produced a small pamphlet, printed on 
dingy coarse paper. This Alison handled respect¬ 
fully, and laying it on her knee with much care 
smoothed out the creases. and so on. The left-hand side of the page was 

The sun seemed to flash on Teenie’s face. She occupied by sixteen interesting questions :—i. Sh^ 
dropped on her knees, crying— » 1 obtain my wish ? 2. Shall I have success in my 

' “ Let’s see it; let’s see it!” undertakings ? 3. Shall 1 gain or lose in my cause ? 

It was one of those penny chap-books which at 4. Shall I have to live in foreign parts ? eta 
one time were extensively sold throughout the This looked delightfully cabalistic and prO'intsed 
country by pedlars, and which constituted the chief some amusement 

literature of the people, affording them, in the long But there was no suspicion of fun in Alison's 
winter evenings, delight, wonder, and material for mind. She understood the working of the oracle 
conversation when they gathered round the kitchen and respected it She made Teenie write at random 
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four lines of dots.. They counted the first line and 
found that the number of the dots was even, so 
Teenie was told to mark two dots opposite the end 
of the first line. The number of the next line was 
odd, so one dot was scored beneath the first two ; 
the third line even—two dots again; the fourth 
line odd, which gave one dot; the whole pro¬ 
ducing a figure like this—• . ‘ . and correspond¬ 
ing with the second square of asterisks. 

“ Now," said Alison solemnly, and lowering her 


* # * “ Whatever your desires are, for the pre^nt 

• * * decline them.” 

The light of expectation and hope left the girFs 
face. She knotted the fringe of her scarf and 
absently tried to unravel it. Then she laughed ai 
if at her own doubts, and said boldly— 

“ We’ll try it again, Ailie.” 

Alison was astounded at this irreverence. 
‘‘‘You’re not allowed to try the sante question 
twice in the same day ; it’s no lucky, and it would 
spoil the charm.” 



voice as if fearing to mar the spell which was 
being worked, “ what question would you like to 
speir ? ” 

A moment of hesitation, and Teenie pointed to 
the first question— 

“ Shall 1 obtain my wish ? ” 

Alison traced with her forefinger the line of the 
question till it came to the letter B, beneath the 
asterisks corresponding with the form of Tcenie’s 
six dots. She wetted her thumb, and slowly turned 
over the leaves till she came to the page at the top 
of which'was a big black B. Down the side of the 
p«^ were asterisks similar to those of the “ Ora- 
culum," and opposite the second figure was the 
answer to Teenie’s question— 


“Then we'll try another one,” cried fearlesa 
Teenie. 

The dotting process was repeated, and after 
grave consideration Teenie sought the answer to 
this important question— 

” Does the person love and regard me?” 

The answer was found—“ This love is from the 
heart and will continue until death.” 

“ That’s fine ! ” she cried, delighted and ready 
to believe in the oracle, now that its promise 
accorded with her wishes. She repeated the grati¬ 
fying words with a kind of wondering pleasure, as 
if listening to some one. 

She M'ould try her luck again, and now, with 
something of the reckless or defiant spirit in 
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whifh the gambler throws his last slake, she de¬ 
manded-^ 

“ Will the tnaniage be prosperous ? ” ^ 

The fmswer ,was given—“ Various misfortunes 
will attend this marriage." 

“.It’s just nonsense,” Teenie exclaimed, jumping 
up, indignant. But the cloud passed immediately; 
she stooped and whispered to Alison, “ And the 
book docs not tell true—for I’ve got my wish, 
and there he is at the door 

CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 

YOUNO DALMAIIOy. 

It was Walter Burnett, Dalmaho/s son, who w.as 
at the door. And what was the Laird’s son doing 
there ? People had been asking that question fre¬ 
quently of late, with suggestive looks, sly winks, 
or foreboding shakes of the head. There was no 
particular reason for this questioning, except that 
he was the Laird’s son and she was Dan Thor- 
ston’s daughter. But Walter—or young Dalmahoy, 
as he was generally called to distinguished him 
from his father, old Dalmahoy — Walter had 
been from childhood accustomed to visit the 
cottage. 

He used to go out fishing with Thorston, and 
Teenie—a bare-leggcd cutty then, flying about in 
healthy recklessness—used to find bait for the big 
boy, who brought her handfuls of sweeties in ex¬ 
change. Often she would go out in the boat with 
them, and she would mend Walter’s lines, or bait 
the hpoks when the fish was taking fast, whilst 
Thorston sat guiding the bark, watching the sail, 
and attending to his own lines. The boat leaping 
over the waves, the brown sail flapping between the 
man and the children, the latter would gossip in 
this fashion:— 

She : “ Ha’e you got a bite? ’’ 

He ; “I think there was a nibble.” 

“ Your bait will be off.” 

“ Ho, I saw the float bobbin’—there !—aha. I’ve 
got him this time 1 ” 

He would draw in the line, hand-over-hand, she 
bending over the side, eyes wide, c.agcrly watching 
the arrival of the pri^e. Then at the first silvery 
flash in the water, she would clap her hands, crying— 

“ Eh, it’s a fine ane—it’s a codlin—ca’ canny or 
you’ll miss him.” 

That accident happened occasionally, when 
Walter in his enthusiasm, panting and anxious, 
sensible that the hook was not,sccure in the gills 
■of the fish, was straining his strength as if to 
convey the energy of his own desire into the line; 
the prize rose to the surface, half out of the water, 
and then—snap! a silver gleam, and fish and hook 
disappeared, a wave washing the boy’s heated 
face with spray. 

“Hoot, you fool!” was Tcenie’s exclamation. 


“ you’ve lost him, and he was such a bonnie one. 
You’ll no get another chance like that." 

And she would turn contemptuously from him to 
the lines, whilst Walter, looking sheepish and dis¬ 
appointed, would humbly prepare to try his fortune 
again. 

“ You canna catch a’ the fish in the sea,” Dan 
would say consolingly, as he quietly hauled in a 
brace of whitings. 

The brave breeze, the refreshing salt smell of 
the sea, the inspiring pulsations of the boat, and 
another “ bite,” presently dispelled from ,the boy’s 
mind all remembrance of his disappointment, and 
from Tcenie’s all sense of scorn. 

“ There now! ’’ he would shout, his cheeks 
glowing with joy, as success rewarded his next 
eJ'forl. 

“ Man, but that’s fine! ’’ says Teenie, sharing 
his joy. 

There never was the least shyness between 
them, and no thought of degree. The only dif¬ 
ference Teenie was conscious of observing between 
Walter and the other boys of the neighbourhood 
was, that his clothes were never ragged and seldom 
patched — they were patched sometimes. The 
material of them—a rough tweed—was not in 
childish eyes a bit finer than the coarse home- 
spun of the other loons. Then, like them, he went 
to the parish school, got his palmies like the rest, 
scrambled and fought amongst them, conquered or 
got beaten just like an ordinary boy. It was the 
proper training for a sturdy youth ; and even if he 
had been in the least priggish or “ upsetting,” he 
would, have been speedily taught, by the fists of 
his schoolmates, that in the republican playground 
the strong arm carries the day. 

After the parish school—at which girls as well as 
boys obtained their first lessons, and competed in 
the same classes—came the Academy at Kings- 
haven. Every morning Walter, with his brothers 
and sisters, took his breakfast of porridge and milk 
in the kitchen—sometimes, as an indulgence, he was 
allowed to have a cup of coffee—and then he trudged 
off to the Academy, four miles distant. Besides 
books he carried in his satchel his “ twal-hours ” or 
“ piece ”—plain bannocks and cheese generally ; 
or, rare delight, a penny in his pouch, with which to 
buy for his noonday meal the coveted delicacy, a 
treacle-bapp—a scone of coarse flour cut open and 
spread with treacle. 

On his way home he would halt at the cottage, to 
hear from Dan some wild story of his whaling ad¬ 
ventures, or to tell Teenie how many marbles he 
had won during the play-hour, or maybe to play a 
game at “ringgy” with her, or to help her in 
making some alteration in the doveCot. Then he 
would trudge on to his motherless home t6 supper 
—six o’clock—the preparation of his lessons for the 
following day, “ a chapter,” prayers, and bed. Oc- 
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casionallf the evenings were diversified by a merry 
hour spent with his cousin Grace Wishart, to whom 
he was accustomed to appeal for help in all his 
boyish troubles. She was his senior by two or 
three years—a vast period in childish eyes—and her 
quiet ways made her appear to Walter quite 
woman. Teenie was his playmate ; Grace was 
his guide and counsellor. 

On one occasion, for some slight ailment he was 
taken by his nurse to Dr. Lumsden—then bcginnin< 
to be recognised as the c-stablished surgeon of the 
district. Walter’s old nurse, who believed him to 
be the most wonderful boy that had ever been born, 
assured the doctor that the “ laddie fashed himself 
far ower muckle with books.” 

‘‘You mean that he studies too much,” said Dr. 
Lumsden pompously. 

“ Jist that—he’s aye reading and stealing candles 
to read with when a’ decent folk are bedded.” 

“ Indeed ! and what does he read ? ” 

“ I dinna ken—^he reads the Bible for ac thing.” 

“ A very excellent work,” said the doctor, with 
something like patronage of the book and the boy 
in his tone. 

“ And he reads Burns.” 

The doctor looked disappointed. 

“ And he reads Shakespeare, and that’s a’ I ken 
about.” 

The doctor lifted his nose contemptuously. He 
was a man of middle-.age, who by very severe effort 
had passed through college, and obt.iined his de¬ 
gree. The moment he had touched his first fee, he 
felt that he was a superior person to all and every¬ 
thing around him. He knew little of Burns, for he 
never had time to indulge in miscellaneous reading ; 
nothing of. Shakespeare except by report; and he 
wjjs conscious of being practically much better 
than either of these persons—morally, infinitely 
their superior. 

“ Very trivial reading indeed,” he said scornfully. 

Had she told him that the boy had been reading 
the Materia Mcdica,hc would have c.allcd that study; 
but the idea of applying the word study to such 
ephemeral works as those of Burns and Shake¬ 
speare I 

“ Hij stomach is disordered—he only needs a 
powder,” concluded the doctor decisively. 

The powder was compounded, the boy never took 
it, and he recovered ! 

By-and-by came the important change from 
home to the university, and the decision as to a 
profession. The Laird had certain ideas about 
minerals, and therefore wished Walter to become 
an engineer. Walter was delighted with the idea, 
and for a while devoted himself arduously to phy¬ 
sics an^ mechanical science. But, slowly at first, 
and then rapidly, there took place a transforrhation 
in 'the character of the youth—it was really a deve¬ 
lopment—and to the surprise of everybody he deter¬ 


mined to enter the ministry. He had been alw^tys 
regarded as such a light feather of a youth, sHrr^ 
and influenced by every wind that blew, that it 
was difficult for those who knew him to imagine 
him capable of fulfilling the grave duties of a parish 
minister. 

The Laird was angry, ^nd all the more so that 
his neighbours were quite satisfied that Walter was 
unfitted for the services and responsibilities he was 
so boldly and recklessly, not to say presumptuously, 
about to undertake. 

It was not the responsibility which affected the 
Laird, but the destruction of a long-chcrishcd 
scheme. 

Walter, however, was resolute, and so he applied 
himself to the study of theology—still keeping up 
his acquaintance with Burns and Shakespeare. 
He was full of enthusiastic aspirations, but was 
curiously unconscious of his own growth. He 
never thought of himself as a man, and he paid 
a kind of boyish respect to his seniors. He 
sometimes had visions of marriage, a happy home 
in some quiet manse near the sea, and great work 
to be done in helping others ; but that was such a 
long way off in the future that the visions were very 
dim. So it was that he was very slow to realise 
the fact that Teenie had become a woman. But a 
word was spoken—“ .Some smart lad will carry her 
off before long,” said one of his college friends in 
the course of a summer day’s ramble—and Walter 
wakened from a dre.am. He felt shy, and amused 
with himself; he felt awkward, and puzzled with 
himself. 

Teenie went blithely to the door, and threw it 
open. 

“ I knew you would come,” she said, looking up 
vith her clear frank eyes into the face of the 
man. 

He was a tall fellow, dressed in grey tweed. The 
welcome pleased him, and with the smiling curi¬ 
osity of one who is amused by the drollery of a 
child, he asked— 

“ And how did you know I would come, Teenie ? ” 

“ Because I dreamed you were sailing away out 
on the sea, never to come back, and dreams go by 
contraries ! ” 

“ Were you frightened when you saw me sailing 
away ?” 

“ No ; what would I be frightened for?—Hoosh, 
c.at !—she’s always trying to worry the doos.” 

Teenie threw a stone at a large tortoise-shell 
cat, which had been patiently watching an oppor-' 
tunity to pounce upon one of the pigeons. 

‘‘Frightened that I might not return,” he said, 
continuing the conversation. 

‘ Oh, but I knew you would come back.” 

“ You would trust me then, no matter what others 
might say ? ” 
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“I suppose so,"she answered somewhat carelessly, 
lor she did not observe t^e seriousness of his tone. 

“But if I did not come back, you would be 
sorry ?" 

t‘ I dare say I would, for a while at any rate.” 

“ Only for a while!" he cried, making a wry face. 

“ Yes; what more ?—di^ you not tell me that we 
would be awful miserable creatures if we could not 
forget ? ” 

' “ So we would ; but for all that I would not like 
yon to forget me, for that would be a sign you did 
not care much for me.” 

“ Oh, but I do care a great deal for you.” 

" More than for anybody else ? ” 

“ I cannot say that ” (thoughtfully). 

With a mock tragical air he said— 

“ Would you die for me ? ” 

“ I am quite sure I would not,” she answered 
with disagreeable frankness. 

“What!” he exclaimed, laughing, “if you saw 
me in the bay there, and the waves dashing me 
about like a shuttlecock, and heard me crying, 
^Teenie,Teenie,come,orrilbe drowned!’—wouldn’t 
you try to save me ?” 

“ To be sure I would, and I would do the same 
for any other poor creature in such a pass.” 

Although he had been speaking apparently in 
jest, he did not quite enjoy the answer. Only a 
little while ago she had been questioning the future 
about her relations with this man; and yet here 
she was speaking as if she cared no more for him 
than for anybody else I But she had neither 
desire nor intention to deceive him. She had a 
child’s reckless way of uttering the thought which 
happened to be uppermost, without the least specu¬ 
lation as to the effect her words might produce on 
the hearer. She saw that he was not satisfied. 

“ Why do you ask me these questions,” she said, 
" if you do not like me to answer them ? ” 

“ But I do like you to answer them, only— in 
another way. Let us go down to the bay, and I’ll 
tell you a story.” 

“ Yes, and I’ll tell you the ploy I had with Ailie 
this morning.—I’ll be back in a while, Ailie,” she 
added, thrusting her head in at the door. 


Then she darted off after Walter, who was walking 
towards the path which led down the face of the rock 
to the bay. She passed him, and sprang down the 
steep path; he followed quickly, and yet was far 
behind her. She seemed to bound along with the 
buoyancy and brightness of a wavelet upon which 
the sun is flashing. He watched her, admiration 
and a kind of wonder in his eyes. 

She stood on the yellow sand, throwing back 
her long hair, as the wind tossed it on her face and 
round her neck—looking up and laughing at the 
laggard. What could he make of this bright 
creature ?—at one moment she was such a child in 
thought and desire, and in the next, a woman of 
prompt word and action. 

“Is it no fine?” she cried pointing to the sea, 
Ijer eyes reflecting its colours ; “do you no hear the 
waters bamffling on the stones, and do you no see 
the bonnie tarns of silver and gold the sun is 
making out yonder ? Oh, I would just like to be 
aye sailing, sailing on the bonnie water.” 

“ Aye, but there arc storms and wrecks as well as 
sunshine, Tecnie.” 

“What a pity!” she said, her face darkening 
whilst she continued to gaze with vague questioning 
across the sea. “ What’s at the other side—land, 
and folk something like ourselves ? ” 

“ Yes, and water again, and land; and if you 
went on far enough, you would just come back to 
where you started from.” 

She laughed, and the cloud passed away from 
eyes and face. 

“ It’s scarcely worth while starting then.” 

She seated herself on a large stone beside a boat 
which lay dry on the sand, smelling of tar and fish. 
Walter sat on the boat, and tiny waves rippled up 
to their feet, casting bits of sea-weed and specks of 
foam towards them. The brown rocks, with their 
many black clefts, rose up high around them ; and 
the two seemed to be shut into a little world of 
their own, from which there was only one outlet 
—the big one, so easy to pass, opening upon 
the great sea, and its storms and wrecks, as well 
as its sunshine. 

*ND or CHArTEH THE TOUKTH. 


LEECH-GOSSIP. 


f kROM an early period in the history 
^ of medical science,,we find the leech 
to figure as a valuable adjunct to the 
surgeon’s repository. Indeed, so fully 
have its merits and usefulness been 
recognised, that there are not wanting those who 
maintmn that this curious worm has been specially 
created for the purpose for which it is commonly 
employed. But zoological science gives no coun¬ 


tenance to such a belief. Whilst we may recognise 
close adaptation of means to any particular end, 
we are not entitled to regard the animal or the 
vegetable world as primarily subservient, through 
any of their members, to the many ends and expe¬ 
dients which the fertile mind and ingenuity of man 
may conceive or invent. If we so regard hnimals 
or plants, we necessarily lose sight of the great 
uniformity of structure and principle of design seen 
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throughout either kingdom of livmg beings; and 
we at the same time neglect the laws and prin¬ 
ciples according to which the great life-realms of 
nature are directed, and by which they are har¬ 
moniously controlled. 

But apart from ‘these Jvery necessary observa¬ 
tions, we certainly find that the entire structure of 
the leech is pre-eminently adapted for the special 
and particular use to which in the human economy 
it is applied. We may commence our cursory 
examination of its life and habits by making some 
inquiry as to its place in the series of animal forms. 
Thus we first find that the leeches form a very 
distinct and well-marked order in the class of the 
“worms." And this leech-order is primarily dis¬ 
tinguished by the possession of a sucker-like disc 
at one or both extremities of the body. Hence the 
leeches are sometimes collectively known as Suc- 
toria, or “ Suctorial ” worms ; whilst the name of 
Discopkora, or “ disc-bearers,” is also applied to 
the group in allusion to the presence of the suck¬ 
ing-discs. 

The gro.up of leeches includes several other kinds 
besides the two which figure in the surgeon’s list of 
armamentaria. The two “officinal” species are 
tUxeSanguisugaofficinalh of Savigny—the “ speckled 
leech”—-and the “green leech” (Sanguisuga medi- 
cinalis). Both species are imported into England 
chiefly from Hamburg, but the former appears to 
be an inhabitant of the south of Europe, whilst the 
latter is found for the most part in the northern 
regions of the Continent. 

The other species of “leeches” comprise forms 
which are not used in medicine, and which exhibit 
a widely different structure from the officinal mem¬ 
bers of the group. Such are certain forms which 
live as parasites on shell-fish, on water-snails, and 
on fishes; but there are also forms more nearly 
allied to the medicinal leeches. Examples of these 
latter species are seen in the horse-leech of our 
ponds and ditches (Hcemopsis), and in the land- 
leeches of Ceylon and India. 

Directing our attention, however, to the ordinary 
and familiar leech, wc find evidence of its worm¬ 
like nature |in the ringed or jointed structure of its 
body. At first sight one would hardly think that 
the body was jointed at all, so closely set are the 
rings or joints. But if we look closely at the body, 
and watch it especially when in movement, we 
shall be able to perfectly see the segments. The 
joints are exceedingly numerous, and vary in num¬ 
ber from seventy to a hundred. The body itself is 
flattened on its .under surface, and convex on its 
uppCT sui^ace ; and in coloration, as indicated by 
their common names, the two medicinal leeches 
etdiibit some difference. Thus the green leech 
possesiis a uniform olive-green colour, whilst the 
speckled, leech is of a greenish-yellow colour spotted 
with black. 


At either extremity of the contractile muscular 
body, we find the “ suckers,” by means of which 
the locomotion or movements of these creatures 
are performed. And we are all familiar with the 
nature of these movements, since the phrase 
“leech-like motion” has become a familiar ex¬ 
pression of every-day life. The one sucker is first 
securely fixed, and then the other sucker and the 
hinder fpart of the body are drawn up towards 
the fixed point, and the body at this stage assumes 
the form of an inverted letter U. The hinder 
sucker is fixed in its turn, and the front sucker 
now pushes itself forward to fix once more at a 
further distance from its former point of attach¬ 
ment. And, by successive contractions and ex¬ 
pansions, the animal contrives to move quickly 
around its natural or artificial habitat. 

Beginning with the front or anterior sucker, we 
find at this point one of the chief and most charac¬ 
teristic features of the creature. This feature 
consists in the “ triradiate ” or star-shaped form of 
the mouth, which opens in the middle of the front 
sucker. And within this triangular or star-shaped 
mouth a curious set of three sharp jaws is found. 
Each jaw is of a half-moon or crescentic shape, the 
convex or rounded edge of the jaw being placed 
uppermost in the mouth ; and this edge is seen to 
be provided with two rows of exceedingly minute 
conical teeth. Indeed, this cutting edge of each 
jaw might be compared to a doubly serrated and 
semicircular saw, the teeth of which are placed in 
the most favourable position for rapidly and effec¬ 
tually dividing any substance against which they 
may be made to act. 

The mouth leads into a short muscular throat, 
which in turn expands into a capacious stomach of 
curious conformation. The stomach of the Idech, 
without the slightest exaggeration, may be said to 
occupy nearly the whole interior surface and cavity 
of the body. And wc further find that the capa¬ 
city of this receptacle is greatly increased by 
the presence of a number of side-pouches,which 
open from the stomach, and serve to contain a 
large supply of the peculiar nutriment on which the 
leech subsists. This capacious stomach with its 
side-pouches is suspended within a simple body- 
cavity, and from its peculiar form admits of a very 
large quantity of blood being stored up within a 
comparatively limited space. 

Then, lastly, we find the leech to be provided 
with a system of vessels, by means of which the 
circulation of the blood is performed; and its 
breathing is provided for by a series of little sacs, 
or pouches, situated in the sides of the body, and 
which open externally by small apertures term^ 
“ stigmata.” In these organs it is believed that the 
nutritive fluid, or blood,‘is exposed to the purifying 
influences of the surrounding water. The general 
surface of the body may also be regarded as 
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assisting nic^terially in this latter process. And, to 
complete the list of structural organs and systems, 
we may notice the possession by the leeches of a 
distinct nervous system, situated on the floor of the 
body, and consisting of a double chain of nerve- 
cords, The only organs of sense that appear to 
be represented' are the eyes, which exist in the 
form of a number of simple eyes, or “ocelli,” 
situated 6n the upper aspect of the ill-defined head 
or ant«rior extremity. 

. Having'thus gained some idea of leech-structure, 
tire may shortly observe the mode in which the 
peculiar functions of its life are performed. 15 y aid of 
the front sucker, the skin to which the leech attaches 
itself is made tight and tensely stretched ; and then 
the three semicircular jaws with their sharp teeth 
are made, through their powerful muscles, to play 
with a sawing motion against the tightly stretched 
skin. And having in this manner obtained access 
to the bloodvessels below, the sucker-like action is 
again called into operation to draw the blood 
from the wound and force it into the capacious 
stomach. 

The three teeth of the leech .arc so placed in the 
mouth that the wound resulting from their action is 
of a Y-shape, the three Ifmbs of the letter being 
formed each by the cut of a single jaw. This 
description of wound, it is to be noted, is of a kind 
which permits a large flow of blood, and at the 
same time is e.xccedingly difficult to close. It is 
thus somewhat analogous to the well-known 
bayonet-wound, which is similarly of a three- 
cornered or triangular shape. The three flaps of 
the wound meet in the middle point of the Y, and 
there is thus a free outlet for the blood ; whilst the 
edges of such a puncture are conversely difficult to 
approximate with a view to their union and 
healing. 

The side-pouches of the stomach are first filled 
with blood, and then the latter cavity is itself re¬ 
plenished ; and it is said that the blood may be 
stored up even for months within these pouches, 
the fluid being allowed at intervals, and for the 
purposes of digestion and nutrition, to escape into 
the stomach. In this way, therefore, the leech lays 
up a store of nutriment; .although, when employed in 
the interests of humanity, we take means to insure 
the rejection of the blood, and so, by inducing 
hunger, again incite the creature to renew its 
repast 

The quantity of blood extracted by leeches 
varies in different instances, and under diftcrent 
circumstances ; but, as nearly as can be estimated, 
the average quantity extends from a drachm to half 
an ounce, or even more. 

A few words on the mode of obtaining thfse 
useful creatures, and on the chief sources of supply, 
may conclude our brieTgossip. 

The medicinal leeches are chiefly fished for by 


practised professional leech-gatherers, a people 
sut generisy and who stand out from among the 
peasantry of their districts as a decidedly “peculiar 
people.” 

They obtain the leeches,by wading in the 
pools and marshes of the country or district, the 
animals adhering to their limbs, and' making their 
presence known by the sharp bite so familiar to 
those who have been subjected to the operation of 
blood-letting. But habit becomes a second nature, 
.and the leech-gatherer does not mind the petty 
annoyance of his craft ; and haviilg obtained a 
sufficient number, he returns to land and, with a 
certain art acquired by long practice, detaches the 
leeches, and once more goes a-fishing. 

The lecch-catching community of Continental 
districts presents, as a whole, a peculiarly hectic or 
an.Tinic .appe.arance. The people are pale and 
sallow—a condition probably determined by the 
n.ature of their avocation ; and this appearance is 
said to be hereditary, and to be even witnessed in 
the dcsccnd.ants of the craft who do not pursue the 
trade of their fathers. 

The after-treatment of the leeches is quite as im¬ 
portant as their capture. When prepared for 
export, they arc packed carefully in wooden tubs 
containing moist clay. Each tub contains about 
2,000 leeches, and during the voyage or transit, the 
leeches arc carefully watched and tended, the sick, 
dead, or dying being removed from the tubs, and 
the health of the community being thus insured. 

Statistics of the leech-traffic give us enormous 
quantities as the consumption in the various cities 
of Europe and America. Thus Paris alone is said 
to use 3,000,000 leeches every year; whilst London 
imported, a few years ago, about 7,200,000 annually. 
Such quantities necessarily represent very large 
sums of money. 

The chief sources of supply of these useful 
animals are the countries and districts of central 
Europe, which have Hamburg as an exporting 
town; but the midl.and and south of France, Spain 
and Portugal, and Russia also contribute to supply 
the demand. 

In some of the Cumberland lakes officinal 
leeches are still to be found; but, as in other 
m.atters relating to .animal economy, the cultivation 
of these forms has never been attended to, ^d the 
British species have nearly died out. 

Wordsworth mentions this latter fact in his 
“ Excursion,” where he relates his meeting with 
the leech-gatherer, who said 

———" that gathering leeches far and wide 

He travelled: stirring thus about his fe^t 

The waters of the pools where they abide. % 

* Once 1 could meet with them on every side^ 

But they have dwindled long by slow decay* ^ 

Yet still 1 persevere and find them where 1 may/** 

Andrew Wilson. 
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JOHN BULL’S MONEY MATTERS.—HOW HE- GOT INTO DEBT. 

BY ALFRED S. HARVEY, B.A. 


* IN THREE PARTS.— 
E are now in a position clearly to 
appreciate the distinction between 
Funded and Unfunded Debt—viz., 
that in the latter Government con¬ 
tracts to repay both principal and 
interest, in the former interest only 

Now this system of the non-payment of the prin¬ 
cipal, which constitutes the funding system, was not 
the result of any specific policy; it was no sudden 
financial discovery, but it grew up gradually out of 
the crude and primitive expedients we have already 
adverted to. And this is how the system was de¬ 
veloped. 

Our readers are well aware that now-a-days the 
revenue of the nation consists of certain customs 
and excise duties and other taxes. They know, too, 
that day by day these taxes are being collected all 
over the country. The proceeds of them, together 
with all other moneys which flow from a thousand 
sources into the Exchequer, form the Consolidated 
Fund, out of which fund arc paid all claims what¬ 
ever on the Government., 

This very simple 'plan of uniting all kinds of 
revenue into one fund is of very modern adoption. 
In the reign of William the Third the sum real¬ 
ised by each tax formed a separate and distinct 
fund. Loans were r.aised on the security of each 
tax, the principal and interest of each lo.an being 
paid exclusively out of the fund specially appro¬ 
priated thereto ; the actual machinery for borrow¬ 
ing being the Exchequer Tally, as previously 
explained. 

It was of course intended that no tax should be 
mortgaged for a larger amount than could be de¬ 
frayed thereout. But the Exchequer of William 
the Third, starved by wars abroad and Jacobinism 
at home, was soon utterly unable to meet the de¬ 
mands upon it.' But, to the honour of the Revolu¬ 
tionary Government be it said, dire as were the 
straits in which they found themselves, there w.as 
never any thought of repudiation. The infamous 
example of the Stuarts was never followed. 

The Government of William the Third m.ay 
have practically commenced the custom of incur¬ 
ring debts ; they certainly originated the idea of 
paying them. 

At'first efforts were made to discharge both prin¬ 
cipal and interest of loans by consolidating a large 
I number of taxes, continuing them for several years, 

? and thus making the surplus of one available for 
the deficiency of another. Out of the fund thus 
formed, the interest of the loans was first to be 
paid, and then the principal “ if there be any sur- 
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plus.” Once this postponement of the principal 
was accomplished, all hope of regaining lost ground 
was speedily abandoned. As the embarrassments 
of Government became more urgent, and the ne¬ 
cessity for fresh loans more pressing, the impossi¬ 
bility of raising revenue sufficient for both interest 
and principal became manifest. Gradually but 
surely the character of the debt changed, and a 
system which involved payment of interest only, 
superseded th.at which guaranteed payment of 
principal as well. The State, in fact, no longer 
borrowed under a bond of repayment, but in 
reality sold the public creditor a perpetual annuity. 

Of the many devices which were resorted to, 
there were two which have since occupied so promi¬ 
nent a position in our national finances as to de¬ 
mand a passing notice. 

At this juncture the Bank of England started 
into existence. Its capital of ;£i,20o.ooo was lent 
to Government as consideration for the grant of a 
charter of incorporation, and on New Year’s Day, 
1695, it commenced business in the Poultry. We 
have no space to describe the growth of this, 
the most important banking corporation in the 
world. Suffice it to say its capital now amounts to 
seventeen millions and a half, the whole of which 
h.as, at different times, been advanced to Govern¬ 
ment. Upwards of eleven millions of this sum are 
still due to the Bank, who, in lieu of repayment, 
are permitted to issue notes against it, just as if it 
were actual gold in the Bank till. At this time, too. 
Exchequer Bills were originated., An Exchequer 
Bill is, in reality, nothing but a “promise to pay" 
a given sum of money by the Exchequer. The 
purchaser of an Exchequer Bill has the same claim 
on the Exchequer that the holder of a bank-note 
has on the Bank of England, with this exception, 
that the former is repayable only at a specified 
time, and bears interest from the date of its issue. 
But as the principal is repayable, the amount due 
by the nation on Exchequer Bills forms the Un¬ 
funded Debt. 

And now, before proceeding to discuss the conse¬ 
quences of the various modes of raising money to 
which we have refcired, let us advert to one addi¬ 
tion to the debt, in 1706, an addition which reveals 
perhaps the only instance of repudiation and wrong 
that the financial annals of this country contain. 

In olden times the goldsmiths were the only 
bankers, and what money they had was generally 
lodged for security’s sake in the king’s Exchequer 
at Westminster. Thus it came to pass that the 
goldsmiths were frequent lenders to the Crown, 
which, till the year 1672, honourably fulfilled the 
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cpnditions of. the loans. But in that year Charles 
the Second forcibly closed the Exchequer, and 
sei^ £1^300,000 of the goldsmiths’ money. In 
those days such a sum was enormous, and the 
whole ctM^amerce of London was dislocated. The 
goldsmitlu went to law, but not until they had 
carr^qn a litigation for thirty-four years, and had 
lost £3fioo,ooo in principal and interest, were the/ 
allowed to receive annuities at the rate of six per 
cent, on half the original loan. 

From the time (a-D. 1706) when these six per cent, 
atnnuides appear in the national accounts, the story 
of the debt is the story of rapid and resistless 
growth. War has always been the parent of debt, 
and politically the history of the eighteenth century 
is mostly occupied with war—financially with the 
old old story of deficient revenue, of swollen expen¬ 
diture, and of recourse to loans. And thus the 
debt grew with gigantic strides. In vain patriots 
lamented, and statesmen discussed. As million 
was added to million, prophets declared that the 
country would be ruined, while statisticians busied 
themselves with schemes for reduction of interest 
or repa;^ent of principal. But neither the vatici¬ 
nations of the one nor the suggestions of the 
other seemed to have any particular effect. 

Curiously enough, however, the country did not 
succumb. On the contrary, with every fresh accu¬ 
mulation of debt, fresh resources seemed to be 
developed, and renewed confidence to be exhibited, 
until at length the country bore with ease a burden 
which a few years before had been declared to be 
simply unendurable. 

At times the price of stock rose above par—that 
is to say, the holder of £ too Consols found he 
could sell his right to an annuity of so much per 
cent, for more than £100—and then of course 
Government could hope to reduce the interest with¬ 
out being called on to pay off any principal sums. 

Taking advantage of one such opportunity in 
174^ Pelham, then at the head of the Broad-bottom 
Administration, succeeded in diminishing the in¬ 
terest on the Hulk of the debt to three per cent. At 
the same time a number of those three per cent, an¬ 
nuities were consolidated, and so formed the stocks 
known as the Reduced and Consolidated Annui¬ 
ties, the great divisions of the Funded Debt. 

And now let us endeavour to ascertain whether 
this system of funding was conducted on an econo¬ 
mical plan. Clearly this is the crucial point of the 
debt, and it is one not altogether easy to elucidate. 
The question stated simply^ is this—When the 
Government inscribed the name of a man in their 
books as the bolder of £100 stock with interest at 
three per cent, how much money had they actually 
received from him ? 

If we mistake not, this point of the relation be¬ 
tween the nominal capital of the debt and the 
money actually advanced by the original owners of 


that capital, is one of the most startling phenomena 
of our financial history. 

The taxpayer of the present day;who contributes 
his share of the twenty-seven millions sterling, 
which has to be annually prqrided for interest to 
the public creditor, may contemplate the debt of 
.£750,000,000 without chagrin—nay, et^n with com- 
posure—when he recalls most features of its history. 
For the story of our debt is, from 9. political point 
of view, the story of great national perils encoun¬ 
tered without fear, and overcome without failure, 
and of a statesmanship which, thou^ often mis¬ 
taken, was never dishonourable. Above all, since 
the Revolution the annals of the debt are unstained 
by repudiation in any shape. 

But from a financial point of view the process 
by which the debt was funded was prodigally 
wasteful. And this waste has arisen chiefly in two 
modes—first, in funding at a low rate of interest on 
a nominal capital; secondly, in establishing a Sink¬ 
ing Fund of a delusive character. The first of these 
we now proceed to elucidate. 

In the infancy of the funding system, loans were 
negotiated at the market rate of the day, the capi¬ 
tal assigned to the public creditor seldom exceed¬ 
ing the sum actually advanced by him. But in 
1781 the practice was adopted of borrowing in a 
three per cent, stock, and then of apportioning to 
the contributor such an amount of that stock as 
would bring up his interest to the market rate. 

Suppose, for example. Government borrowed in a 
three per cent, stock when the market rate was four 
and a half per cent., they gave the lender £150 
three per cent, stock for every £100 advanced. 
That is to say, they bound the country to pay 
£4 los. a year for ever for the £100 lent, or, should 
it be wished to pay off the debt, to liquidate it by 
the payment of £150—that is, half as much again 
as was originally lent. This system, once adopted, 
was adhered to with a fatal persistency. Nor was 
this extravagant assignment of capital the only 
boon granted to the fortunate contributor to a 
loan. He received an annuity of so much per cent, 
on the loan for a scries of years,-besides interest 
for the whole of the year in which the loan was 
contracted, although his instalments were paid at 
intervals during the year, or liberal discount on im¬ 
mediate payment of his contributions. 

The aggregate loss to the country in consequence 
of the adoption of this system has been frequently 
and variously estimated. Dr. Price, the author 
of “Pitt’s Sinking Fund,” Dr. Hamilton, of Aber¬ 
deen, and other writers on the National Debt have 
exposed the wastefulness of the practice. But the 
publication in 1870 of the accounts relating to the 
Public Income Expenditure of Great Britain, with 
Mr. Chisholm’s notes, enables us to present more 
exact calculations than were before procurable. 

XND OF FAST THC SBCONO. 
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IN FIVE CHAPTERS—CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


’E had scarcely done so when a man came 
trom the upper warehouse, a room whence 
silk, both warp and woof, was given out to 
the workpeople to be wound on bobbins or spread 
233-Vou IX. 


into the web before it was fixed in the loom. Afte 
every such operation this silk was brought back ti 
be re-weighed, and only when the piece was finishet 
in a woven fabric did it find its way into the lowe 
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warehouses there to be measured and inspected. 
Access was gained to this upper warehouse by a 
door in a back street, inscribed with the words “ A. 
Donpeur. Weavers’ Entrance.” And thence the 
workpeople, of whom there were many each day 
waiting their turn, went across a paved yard and 
into a passage terminating in a kind of square 
lobby, at the bottom of the deep w'cll which lighted 
the gloomy staircase by a glazed window from the 
roof of the house. 

Close to,this lobby was a sliding panel, opening on 
a counter where the great scales hung for weighing 
the silk; and here wcav’crs and winders g.ave in or 
took out their work from the scalc-forcinan, whose 
name was Bashley—one of those ruffians who, with a 
bullying pretence of candour and honesty, contrive 
to impose even on the victims over whom they’ 
tyrannise, and at the same time, as it were, wrest 
from their superiors the acknowledgment that they 
are “ rough diamonds.” We have heard so much 
of slinking, smooth-tongued, oily villany, that we 
have scarcely yet learned the fact that the bullying, 
self-assertive, loud-voiced, defiant scoundrel is often 
the most artful thief and liar in the whole round of 
rascality. 

By a horrible fiction it is often thought that 
such a man is “just fit to deal with workpeople.” 
The same opinion prevailed then, and thus Nick 
Bashley was able to get a character which obtained 
for hitn aplace in the warehouse of Anton Dormetir. 
He had been there for some twelve montlis, in 
place of old Pierre Dobrec—a faithful fellow who 
had joined his old master in London after the 
calamities which drove them both from France. 
Pierre had been in Paris, and had escaped to 
bring to his master the awful intelligence that the 
daughter he had denounced was now beyond his 
relentless anger; but the old man, having grown 
old and feeble, had retired, with a pension, to 
that range of buildings which once stood in St. 
Luke’s, and was called La Providence: a refuge 
founded to I’eccivc poor Protestant emigres, mostly 
aged men and women, who had their little rooms 
quaintly furnished with their own poor household 
goods; and who walked daily in the quadrangle, laid 
out in beds and borders. 

Dick Bashley had been only fifteen months in 
Dormeuris service, and yet he h.rJ rome between 
the grandfather and Antoine, suggesting suspicions 
of the young man’s probity, but so artfully that 
while he only seemed to hint at small blemishes, 
which he pointed out for the’sakc of the lad’s future 
welfare, he left so much to be inferred that the old 
man had already a new trouble .added to his load. 

Basbley’s insinuations, when analysed, came in 
effect to charging Antoine with small peculations 
in order tOjincreasc the amount of his allowance— 
to taking beforehand what he, of course, might 
ctmsidN. would be his own some day, as the 


scoundrel would have put it Not only this, but 
he hinted at low companions—at a secret love affair 
with a girl far beneath him in station—of this he 
would, if necessary, furnish proof. 

It was with a troubled heart that Anton Dormeur, 
having at last escaped from a whispered con¬ 
ference with Bashley, locked up the warehouse, and 
went slowly out towards Shoreditch on his way to 
the “ Providence.” Old Pierre had been the early 
guide, philosopher, and friend of the little orphan 
boy; and the keen-faced, pippin-skinned old French¬ 
man had the courage of his convictions, and roundly 
swore many innocent French oaths that afternoon, 
wlien his old employer, and present patron and 
friend, paced with him along the path of ^he old 
quadrangle and told him his suspicions. 

“ So, ih.at man of blague, that Bashley is at the 
bottom of this also,” he said presently. “ Why did 
you scud me away, and take that liar, that—that— 
vcntreblcu—that hyena ? ” 

“ But what should it be true, Pierre ? My heart 
is very heavy.” 

“1 tell you it is not true.” 

‘ But about the girl.^ He said he could prove it. 
And yet the boy came and rested his hand upon 
my shoulder to-day as if he were candour itself.” 

“ Let him prove it.’’ 

“ He swears he will.” 

“ What then ? ” 

“ What then ! Do you, too, think it is possible, 
Dobrec ? ” 

“ I think it is quite possible that Antoine may 
be in love, and in love with one who is poor, but 
not ignoble—no, never—not ignoble.” 

There was a str.mge light in the old foreman’s 
eyes, a strange look in his face, as he said this, so 
that Anton Dormeur stopped him suddenly. 

“ Pierre, you know something of this,” he cried. 
“ You shall tell me—what docs it mean ? ” 

“ I am not sure tliat I c.in tell you,” replied the 
old man thoughtfully. “ Still, you invite mo to sup 
with you to-night. Antoine wilt be there? ” 

“ Ah ! there ag.iin. This man Bashley told me, as 
one proof of his knowledge, that even to-night 
—this niglii that I have bidden him to meet me— 
Antoine will not be at home ; that he may stay 
away altogetlior to avoid my questioning; that he 
j will certainly disappoint me for the sake of this 
girl with whom he has an engagement How 
then?” 

; Pierre was silent for a moment; a troubled look 
puckered his face, then a keen sudden gleam ol 
' surprise and intelligence seemed to shoot across it 
j “ You said supper at nine, did you «iot?” he said 
I quietly. 

I “ Yes—the nights are dark.” 

“ Make it ten, nevertheless.” 

“ Agreed, but why ? and what is there working in 
: your brain, Dobree?” 
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“ Never mind, monsieur, bat lend me one, two, 
three sovereigns." 

“ Pierre, you are extravagant. What can you 
want with them ? There will be no Company; your 
dress is good enough.” 

“There will be Master Antoine, perhaps a lady, 
but that I cannot tell; there may even be two 
ladies.” 

“ Pierre, it is ill-jesting,” said Dormcur, turning 
pale and with an angry glance ; “ do you remember 
what day it is ? ” ’ 

“Good Heaven! Master, forgive me. I had quite 
another thought than of the day ; pardon me a 
thousand times—pardon me. I could cut out my 
thougl.dess tongue ; and yet, believe me, I meant— 
never mind what I meant.” 

They had reached the passage leading to Dobree’s 
queer little oak-panelled room, and as the door was 
open, both the old men entered ; Dormcur walking 
up to the mantelpiece, and fiddling about there 
with some old china cups, and other little orna¬ 
ments with which it was adorned. Turned with its 
face to the wall ^^s a little trumpery frame, con¬ 
taining as it seemed some common little picture ; 
and quite absently, and as though he scarcely 
knew what he was doing, the old man placed his 
fingers on it to turn it face outwards. Dobrcc 
gave a low cry, and iilaced his hand upon his arm. 

“ Wliere did you get this ? ” he said slowly, 
looking his old foreman in the face. “ It is not old, 
it cannot have been painted more th.in a year; and 
yet, as a mere likeness from memory, it is wonder¬ 
ful. Who could have done it.?—not you, ricrrc,that 
is impossible.” 

Dobree had recovered himself. “ \'ott know that 
I came from Paris,” he said, with his eyes cast 
down ; “you know, too, how .a picture may be j 
retouched and made to look like new.” 

“ But you are deceiving me; this is no re¬ 
touching ; it is clumsy—coarse ; and, e.xccpt in the 
evidence that the face itself must have been bc<au- 
tiful, not a good likeness. You wonder 1 can talk 
so calmly of this, a poor resemblance of the bright 
fair girl—of my Sara—mine although—Dobree, 
tell me how you came by this.” 

“ I will tell you to-night,” muttered the old man ; 
“ I swear to you that I will tell you to-night.” 

“And to-night I will show you a portrait on 
ivory, one that will make you think you see her as 
you once knew her, Pierre; a picture 1 keep among 
some relics, and look at often—oftener than y'ou 
think, or any one in the world could guess. Good¬ 
bye—or rather till nine—no, ten to-night, an 
rtytioir." 

When his grandfather had left the house, Antoine, 
who wats restless, unhappy, and full of vague sur¬ 
mises, sat for some time with his head in his hands, 
and at last only roused himself with an effort. It 
was growing dusk already, fof autumn had given 


place to winter, and the days were short There 
was still light enough, however, for him to see to 
write a letter, and in a few lines he told his 
grandfather that he should be with him at nine 
o’clock, and would then ask him to give him back 
the confidence that once existed between them, 
or to charge him with the fault that he had com¬ 
mitted. He felt how vague this was, and almost 
hesitated ; but he went to the room, nevertheless, 
and opening the door gently advanced towards the 
table. 

It was a large barely furnished place, and yet 
not without evidence of luxury, or at all events, 
of ornament. The great carved chimney-piece 
was surmounted by a large mirror with sconces 
containing candles; a leathern chair was drawn 
up to the hearth ; on the table itself was a silver 
standish with vvritmg materials, and a great goblet 
of Venetian glass, while some rare china stood on 
a cabinet ne.tr the window. 

Antoine so rarely entered this room except at 
night, and to bear his grandfather company for 
an hour or two before bed-time, that he involun¬ 
tarily glanced round it now in the fast-fading' 
twilight. In that moment he remarked that the 
door of the cabinet was unlocked—a circumstance 
so unusu.al, that he went towards it and looked 
inside to note what might be the reason of such 
carelessness. Then seeing me there on the shelf, 
he lifted me, and carrying me to the window Idokcd 
curiously at my contents. There was some reason 
for his doing so. From the time th.at I had been 
an inmate of that dim silent room—where only its 
master came in daily, and the one domestic who, 
with an old housekeeper, attended to the wants of 
Dormcur and his grandson, and did a little dust¬ 
ing once a week—I had become the receptacle of 
family trinkets, of coins, and quaint pieces of 
old jewellery. 

It was a common custom for the old man to 
take me out of the cabinet 'when his eyes were 
tired with reading, and to turn over these tarnished 
tretisurcs, some of which were in small morocco 
cases. To one of the latter Antoine’s attention was 
! diiected, for it lay open as though it had been 
hastily placed there, and covered with a piece of 
torn point-lace. Removing this, the young man saw 
a portrait, the picture of a face so sweet, and eyes 
penetrating, that he uttered an involuntary cry. It 
was a deeper feeling than mere surprise or admi¬ 
ration that prompted it however. For a moment 
he seemed ready to drop me from his encircling 
arm; his hand trembled as he replaced the 
mini.iture, after gazing at it with an expression 
of mingled wonder and terror. At that instant 
the watchman passed crying the first hour aftet 
dark; and, carefully replacing me, he turned the lay 
in the cabinet door and hurried from the room. 

Now all of my story that remains to tell took 
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place in the n6ct three hours, after Antoine left the 
house with a strange sense of wonder and confusion 
in his mind; so I must explain a little the situa¬ 
tion of the young man—^the enmity of Bashley. 

It hkd happened then, some months before, that 
Bashley bong away for a day’s holiday, Antoine 
took his place at the scale ; for it was a slack time, 
and few workpeople were there to be served. He 
beheved he had given out the last skein of silk, 
and had weighed the last bobbin, so shutting the 
sl^e; and putting up the bar, he unlocked an inner 
dbor, and went into the house and up the stairs. 
Pausing on the first landing, as he frequently did, 
to look thoughtfully over the balustrade and down 
the well-staircase, he became aware that one 
person yet remained quietly seated on the bench 
below; and, uttering some slight exclamation at his 
own negligence, a face was turned upward towards 
his own—a face of such sweet, pure, girlish beauty, 
that he held his breath lest it should be bent from 
his searching gaze—as indeed it was, but not before 
the plain straw bonnet had fallen backward, and 
left a wealth of sunny hair glowing beneath the 
light that shone down upon it. A confused sense 
of some picture of an angel upon Jacob’s ladder, 
that be had seen in an old family Bible, came into 
Antoine’s thoughts as he stood and looked ; but in 
another moment the girl had replaced her bonnet, 
and, with her face bent down, sat waiting as before. 

Inii minute he was beside her. 

“ Pardon me,” he said, with a im'oluntary bow ; 
" I thought every one had gone. What is it that 1 
can do for you ?” 

There was no embarrassment except that of 
modesty as she curtseyed before him. She might 
have been a young duchess by the frankness with 
which she met his look. 

“ I come from Marie Rondeau,” she s.iid, “ who 
has sprained her foot and cannot walk. Mr. 
Bashley said she might send for the money due to 
her, if she was still lame.” 

“Your name then is-” he inquired, pausing 

for her to fill up the question by her answer. 

“ Sara Rondeau,” she said simply ; “ it is for my 
aunt that 1 come. I live with my aunt.” 

"And Bashley, does he—did he—has he visited 
you to bring you money ?” Already the lad felt a 
short jealous pang, but knew not what it was. 

“He has been to measure our work, but not to 
bring money. My aunt comes here herself.” 

But Bashley had been there, and the image of 
this young girl had roused his sordid fancy to a 
fierce passion. Is it a wonder that he began to 
hate bis young master ? 

Antoine felt the warm blood in his face, as he 
wrapped in a paper the few shillings that were due. 

. “ Do not come again on such an en-and,” he said. 
“1 will call and see if your aunt is better, and will, 
if necessary, bring some more money myself.” - 


There is little need to say thgit Antoine kept his 
promise ; that merry bustling little Marie Rondeau 
(how unlike her niece she was, to be sure!) was in a 
constant tremor when the little wicket-gate of her 
garden clicked, and she, looldng through the leaden 
casement of the upper room, saw the young master 
coming along the little path, with its two rows of 
oyster-shells dividing it from the gay plots of gilli- 
flowers, double stocks, and sweet Williams. She 
trembled too for the peace of the fair girl, who had 
too soon learnt to know his footstep, and to flush 
with pleasure at his approach. 

Already trouble seemed to threaten them, for 
Bashley had warned her, and in a coarse insolent 
way had said he meant to be Sara’s sweetheart 
himself—or they might seek work elsewhere. 

One night, when Antoine entered the garden, he 
was surprised to find old Pierre Dobree there. 

“ You must come no more yet, if you would spare 
this child from sorrow,” he said, after talking long 
and earnestly. “ Your new foreman watches you, 
and already hints to your grandfather that you are 
engaged in some mean intrigue. You bring evil 
where I would have you do goo8. Master Antoine. 
Come no more, I entreat you.” 

“ And Sara—does she wish that also ?” said the 
young fellow, reddening. “ I have never spoken a 
word to her that could not be said before her aunt. 
Why do you interpose, Peter Dobree?” 

** Excuse me, the aunt is my cousin, the child my 
ward, and I know your grandfallier too welL For 
a month you must not come, but trust me and give 
me your word, and all may yet go well.” 

So it was a month since Antoine had been to the 
little house in Bethnal Green—and in all that slack 
time, neither Sara nor her aunt had been to the 
warehouse for work or money. 

But on that night, when Antoine was to sup with 
his grandfather, the month’s probation was at an end. 
Even had it not been, he would have felt that he 
must break his promise, for on that very morning as 
ho stood at the door, after the warehouse had been 
opened, a boy ran up and placed a note in his hand 
—a mere slip of paper on which was scrawled— 

“ Will you never come again f —.S'. R” 

His sensitive nature was shocked at such a sum¬ 
mons, and, for the first time, he had a sharp pang 
of doubt whether he was not to be awakened from a 
foolish dream. It was with a heavy heart that he 
bent his steps along the narrow tangle of streets 
that lay between Ms house and the edge of a great 
piece of waste ground known as Hare Street Fields, 
and even had he been less preoccupied he might 
not have noticed that he was followed by two men, 
who kept close to him in the shadows of the 
houses, and walked as noiselessly as cats, »nd with 
the same stealthy tread., 

2ND OF CHArTSS TH2 SECOND, 
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JOHN BtJLL’S MONEY MATTERS.—HOW HE GOT INTO DEBT. 



BY ALFRED 
IN THREE PART 

CAREFUL analysis of 
each of the loans, and each 
operation of funding Ex¬ 
chequer Bills between the 
commencement of the fund¬ 
ing system and 1869, shows 
that the net value received 
for^740,418,033 Capital of 
Unredeemed h'unded Debt 
remaining on March 31st, 
J869, was ;^ 5 10.370,45s. 
To put the matter in the sim¬ 
plest manner—for every ;^ioo 
stock of the Funded Debt, the country has received 
on the average only £ 6 S i8s. yd. 

It is true that the public creditor cannot demand 
repayment of his nominal capital, and the State can 
generally redeem the debts considerably Jielow par. 
"But even with these qualifications the extravagance 
of the system is lamentable. 

Supposing the debt, as above quoted, were re¬ 
deemed at £go per cent., the nation would still p.ay 
upwards of 56,000,000 more than it ever received. 
“ Were a person in private life,” says Dr. Price, 
“ to borrow £ too on condition that it should be 
reckoned ,£200 borrowed at two and a half per cent., 
he would, by subjecting himself to the ncccssitv— 
if he ever discharged the debt—of paying double 
the amount he received, gain somewhat of the air 
of borrowing at two and a half per cent., though he 
really borrowed at five. But would such a person 
be thought in_his senses ? ” 

It seems to us impossible to discover any adequate 
explanation of the motives which led ministers to 
practise such a system. Had the debt been funded 
in a five or six per cent, stock, experience shows 
that a reduction in the rale of interest would have 
been practicable from time to time, until at length 
three per cent, would have been reached, but 
payable, be. it observed, on a capital sum less by 
;£2oo,ooo,ooo than that on which interest is at 
present computed. 

The Government in fact, like a reckless spend¬ 
thrift, burdened its successors without benefiting 
itself. It boasted of borrowing at a low rate of in¬ 
terest, but really paid a high rate on the actual 
loan, because of the excessive capital on which the 
low rate was calculated. Its posterity, on the other 
hand, entrusted with the liquidation of the debt, is 
embarrassed with an enormous surplus of nominal 
capital, which must be repaid to the uttermost far¬ 
thing,^Though it has never represented real sub¬ 
scriptions. 

The consideration of the fatal waste which 
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S.-PART THE THIRD. 

characterised the conditions under which the debt 
was developed, leads naturally to the investigation 
of other features of the debt, in which even a more 
culpable extravagance may be traced. 

It is not a little curious that the most signal in¬ 
stance of mismanagement afforded by the history 
of the debt, should have occurred in that depsirt- 
ment of it in which economy was actually the aim 
and object—viz., in the efforts made to pay it off. 
For, from the time when the debt first attained any 
considerable magnitude, its diminution was the 
cherished desire of statesmen, as its growth was 
the bugbe.ar of political prophets. But the vatici¬ 
nations of the latter proved simply false, the ex¬ 
ertions of the former resulted, as we shall show, in 
the increase of the very liability they intended to 
reduce. , 

The earliest idea of a Sinking Fund is undoubt¬ 
edly to be found in those aggregations of taxes into 
one fund, to which we have already referred. 

In 171O, Sir Robert Walpole introduced the first 
Sinking Fund as a regular system, and for a time 
the proceeds of the fund were applied to the dis¬ 
charge of debt with tolerable firmness. Soon, how¬ 
ever, the temptation to apply the fund towards, 
current expenses proved too strong to be resisted,, 
and the diversion once commenced, was adhered 
to constantly until at length, as a means of re¬ 
ducing the debt, the fund was simply useless. 

In 1786, Pitt’s Sinking Fund was originated. 
The state of politics was, at that time, eminently 
favourable to the introduction of any scheme which, 
promised to liberate the nation somewhat from the 
weight of the debt; for the disastrous conclusion oC 
the American war, the loss of the colonies, the de¬ 
ficient revenue, and the general distress had made 
statesmen seriously uneasy at the growth of the 
national liability. Moreover, the champion of the- 
Sinking Fund had appeared in the person of D*., 
Price, a nonconformist divine of no mean mathe¬ 
matical ability. He declared that nothing couldi 
save the country but a Sinking Fund which should 
never be diverted. Then the fund, he said, would 
act at compound interest, and the results would be 
as marvellous as that of the penny invested at com¬ 
pound interest at our Saviour’s birth, which would 
by 1781 have reached a sum equal to two hup- 
dred millions of globes of solid gold, each one as 
large as the earth ! His reasoning persuaded Pitt, 
and the New Sinking Fund was established in 1786. 

By the Act 26 Geo. III., c. 31, a million n year 
was to be provided and paid over to certain Com¬ 
missioners, to form the fund, which was to be still 
further increased by the addition of. life and ter* 
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mitiable annuities as they expired. With the money 
thus provided, the Commissioners were to purchase 
stock, which however was not cancelled, but stood 
in their ndmes, the dividends being "received by 
them and thus yet further enlarging the fund. 

For forty-three years the operations of the fund 
were carried on, many modifications of the original 
plan being from time to time introduced, some of 
which tended to enlarge its scope. The final result 
of "these operations is very succinctly given in the 
Accounts of National Income and Expenditure, to 
wfech we have already referredj and is not a little 
remarkable. 

Between 1786 and 1829 the Commissioners applied 
to the reduction of Funded Debt ^330,000,000 
sterling, with which they purch.ased ^483,183,803 
Stock, the average price per ;^too stock being 
j^68 6s. 2d. The tot.il annual interest of this re¬ 
deemed stock was ^14,795,651, being equivalent 
to an average rate of interest on the sum paid of 
£4 10s. per cent., besides expenses of management. 
Now, be it observed, during the whole of this period 
(1786—-1829) the revenue was deficient, and the Go¬ 
vernment had to resort to loans. These loans were 
raised on the principles already described, at a mean 
rate of ;^5 os. 6d. per cent. But the debt paid off 
bore only £4 los. per cent., so Ih.at the actual result 
is that the above sum of ;^33o,ooo,ooo was raised 
at £$ per cent., in order to liquidate debt costing 
;^4 ioS‘ per cent. This difference of los. 6d. per cent, 
on ;£33 o,ooo,ooo amounts to over £i,Cxx>,ooo a year, 
which represents the loss incurred to the country 
by the Sinking Fund, without, of course, reckoning 
the management expenses of the fund itself, or the 
increased amount of capital of debt. 

Our readers will cordially agree that Pitt's Sinking 
Fund was the greatest financial delusion ever known. 
To us at the present day it seems incredible that 
such a juggle could have been permitted to continue 
so long. It must be remembered, however, that in 
Pitt’s time the details of administration were not 
exposed to the healthy publicity which is so marked 
a characteristic of the present day ; that, from this 
causey competent criticism was always difficult and 
often impossible. To many st,atesmen the debt 
was, doubtless, such an object of apprehension that, 
in dealing with it, their ordinary sagacity seems to 
have deserted them ; others clearly gr.aspcd the folly 
of the system, but found it no easy task to disen¬ 
chant the public mind of the glittering attractions 
of compound interest and wholesale reduction, .and 
lead it back to humbler aims find slower processes. 
T*o Dr. Hamilton and Lord Grenville belongs the 
merit of having demonstrated the futility of the 
Sinking Fund, and of having laid down the true 
principles on which all operations for the extinction 
of debt should be conducted. Those principles, as 
since expanded by the great masters of English 
finance down to Mr. Gladstone, may be thus stated; 


I. That the only real Sinking Fund is that derived 
from the surplus of revenue over expenditure. 

II. That it is often wiser statesmanship to abolish 
taxes, than to continue them expressly for the purpose 
of obtaining a surplus of revenue for the extinction 
of debt. 

III. That, in estimating the year’s expenditure, 
special provision should not be made for the re¬ 
demption of debt, but that the surplus of revenue 
should be that naturally arising from the growth of 
ta.\es, or from sterner economy in expenditure. 

IV. That the mode of reducing debt by substituting 
life and terminable annuities for the interminable 
annuities, of which the debt consists, is on the 
whole the most satisf.ictory th.it can be de¬ 
vised. 

It was on these principles th.it the Sinking Fund 
at present in operation was started in 1829. >T)ie 
actu.il modus operandi is .as follows:—Within thirty 
days of every quar(cr-day the Treasury make up an 
account of income and expenditure, according to 
the actu.il receipt and issue of money at the Ex¬ 
chequer, for the year 1 hen completed, and one-fourth 
of the surplus of anmi.il income is issued to the 
Commissioners for the Reduction of the National 
Debt out of the Consolidated Fund. With this 
money the Commissioners purchase Consols or 
other stock in the open market—such stock being 
then cancelled. The Commissioners also receive 
all donations and bequests towards reducing the 
debt—a ch.iniii 1 of income which includes a large 
variety of sums, from the humble 6s. 6d. of W. P. 
Booth in 1857, to the .ambitious ^180,000 of John 
Ashton of Newton Bank, near Hyde. The stock 
purchased with t lie money arising from these bequests 
IS not cancelled, but tlie dividends arc received and 
re-invested. 

On the whole, from 1829 to 1869, the receipts 
of the .Sinking Fund amounted to .£49,368,916, 
and upwards of fifty and a half millions of debt 
have been cxtinguisiied. Meanwhile, the system 
of granting life and terminable annuities has been 
in operation since 180S. By means of these the 
interminable annuity of which the Funded Debt 
consists is exchanged for a larger annuity, termi¬ 
nating at a given period, or with the death of the 
purchaser. It follows that, whilst the terminable 
annuities continue, the annual charge for the debt 
is increased. Moreover, the amount of revenue 
actually applied at any given time towards the 
reduction of debt consists of the excess of the 
annu,al charge for terminable annuities over and 
above that of Funded Debt cancelled. Since 1863 a 
considerable extension of these terminable annuities 
has been made by the conversion into them of the 
stock held by the National Debt Commissioners, on 
account of the money deposited in savingfs-banks 
all over the couritry. The great bulk of these an¬ 
nuities will cease in 1885, at which date upwards of 
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a hundred millions of debt and three millions in¬ 
terest will have been cancelled. 

If now we attempt to answer the question, How 
John Bull got into debt? we shall find no great 
difficulty. Mismanagement and extravagance un¬ 
doubtedly helped io swell the debt, but they did 
not cause it. It was War which originated the 
debt, far back in the days of the Tudor and Stuart 
kings, and it is War which has fostered it ever 
since. This is not the place to deliver a homily 
against the military spirit. Now-a-days we arc told 

‘‘The jingling of the gninca helps the hurt which honour feels. 

And the nations do but murmur, suailing at each oihcr’s hecl.s.*' 

Well, in the good old days when George the Third 
sVas king,'the nations did something bcbides murmur. 
They fought, and left their posterity to pay tlie bill. 
And the bill is large enough to .satisfy even the most 
ardent admirer of bloated armaments, and the most 
cynical critic of peace policy. 'J'hc outcome of tiie 
wars which we have waged since the Revolution 
down to the Abyssinian Expedition is, financially, 
this. These wars have cost, in tlie aggreg.ile, 
;^i, 236,000,000 sterling, and have left us now, after 
years of peace and surplus revenue, with a debt of 
^730,000,000, costing ^27,000,000 .1 year. Tiieso 
are not the estimates of excited parti/.anship, but 
the accurate calculations of sober st.rtisticians. 
Well might Hume remark that “ princes and states, 
fighting and quarrelling amidst their debts, funds, 
and public inortgtigcs, reminded him of nothing 
but a match of cudgel-playing fought in a china- 
shop.” 

It would be needless to dilate upon the estimation 
in which the National Debt is held as an investment. 
It would, indeed, be simply impossible to exagger.rte 
the importance of the Eunds as a factor in tlie 
financial life of the nation. Influenced as they arc 
by the foreign relations of tlie country, by the 
condition of the revenue .and of the money-inarkci, 
by harvests, commerce, and manufactures, their 
price affords an unmistakcable gauge of the pros¬ 
perity of the nation. It is worth while, however, 
briefly to point out the arrangement by which die 
public Funds are bought and sold. 

All purchases of stocks arc made through brokers, 
who are members of the Stock Exchange, and may 
either be made for cash or for one of the periodical 
account-days, which occur once a month, and arc 
settled by the Committee of the Stock Exchange. 
The broker, however, is only an agent, who buys 
and sells for his customers out of the Exchange, and 
charges a commission on the transaction. He docs 
not in stocks, does not necessarily possess him¬ 
self any of the commodity for which he is agent. 
That position is held by the stock-jobber, who is in 
reality a stock-merchant Were there no jobbers, 
purchases could only be made when the broker 
who wished to buy happened to find another broker 
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desirous of selling exactly the needed amount and 
kind of stock; but the jobber, who is a,large 
holder of stock, is always ready to buy or sell. But 
he deals only with the broker. The price at which 
he sells is one-eighth per cent, more than that at 
which he buys. Hence the difference between the 
buying and selling price of Consols is always one- 
cighlh per cent.; and in the newspapers the price 
for /itoo stock is quoted thus—;^90 to £goi. 

It is easy to see how the fact that purchases may 
either be made for cash, or on credit for the next 
account-day, affords ample facilities for an active 
trade 111 stocks, and not unfrequcntly for the most 
reckless speculation. The price “for time,” as it is 
called—that is, for the account-day—is generally 
higher than for cash, and the difference between 
the two is c.illed the “continuation.” Continuation 
varies according to tlie pro.ximity of the settling-day, 
to the abundance or scarcity of money and of stock, 
and to the market rate of interest. If, for example, 
a b.inkcr wants a sum of money for a short time, 
lie will direct liis broker to sell Consols for money 
and buy them for time. If, on the other hand, he 
has money he wishes to invest for a short period, 
he will buy stock for money and sell for time. He 
thus gets interest according to the rate of con¬ 
tinuation. Again, a jobber often agrees to sell at 
the next settling-day a larger amount of stock than 
he holds, his expectation being that, in the mean¬ 
time, a fall in the market quotations will enable 
him to buy at a lower rate than he has contracted 
to sell, and so realise a profit. A jobber in this 
position is really speculating for a “ fall,” and is 
known as a “ bear.” Sometimes he cannot get the 
stock without paying a premium for it; or, to put 
the case more cle.irly, he buys the required stock 
now at a larger price than he will part with it for 
on settling-day. 'J'his pteinium is called “back- 
’ and is the reverse of continuation, be¬ 
cause it indicates that the price of stock for time 
is less than for cash. Tlie converse of the “ bear” is 
the “ bull,'’ who speculates for a rise, or contracts 
to take stock which he has no intention of paying 
for, at a certain price, his expectation being that 
a rise in the quot.ations will enable him to sell at a 
higher rale previously to settling-day. 

It IS easy to see what a temptation is presented 
by those “time-bargains,” as they are called, for the 
recourse to all sorts of manoiuvrcs and combinations 
artifici.illy to over-value or depreciate the prices p{ 
stocks. 

One word, in conclusion, as to the duty of the 
nation with regard to the debt. We have already 
adverted to the practical rules which English states¬ 
men may be said to have adopted as to the policy of 
diminishing it. The gist of those rules is that no 
siiiplus of revenue should be maintained expressly 
for the purpose of reduction, but that unnecessary 
taxes should be remitted. And if the taxes iribich 
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could be spai-ed are a kind to shackle commerce, 
there is, doubtless, udsdom in the suggestion. But, 
in a country .iVheM -patty government exists, there 
win alwajw^be a strong temptation to magnify the 
evils of any, tax, in order that popularity may be 
gain^ by its abolition. In such a matter the wish 
is peculiarly likely to be father to the thought. For 
our own. part, we are impressed with the belief that 
the nation has by no means risen to its responsibility 
on this subject Few people realise that every year, 
befqye one halfpenny of accruing revenue can be 
apjAied to the support of the Crown, to the main¬ 
tenance of the army and navy, or to the admini¬ 
stration of justice, ;£27,000,000 sterling must be 
set aside for the public creditor. Further, owing 
to the enormous increase of eligible channels of 
investment, the debt has not for years been quoted 
at par. Now, anything like a large reduction would, 
by enhancing the value of what was left, probably 
so increase the quotation as to make a reduction 
of the rate of interest practicable. For, be it ob¬ 
served, although the grand total of the debt is so 
enormous, yet, owing to the fact that large sums 
are permanently locked up under trust deeds, etc., 
the amount actually in the market is comparatively 
smalL Now it is the competition between buyer 
and seller of this Smaller quantity which determines 
the price of the day ; and it is this smaller quantity, 
also, which is affected by any purchases by the 
Government for purposes of reduction. The effect, 
therefore, of any considerable diminution of this 
amount would be more rapid than is commonly 
su^tOsed. The taxpayer of to-day would nol find 


that he was contributing for the benefit only of a 
remote posterity. In all probability he would him¬ 
self reap the benefits' Of his own self-denial in 
maintaining an adequate surplus of revenue over 
expenditure. 

Nor do we think this self-denial is more than 
can fairly be demanded, considering the present 
condition of the national wealth, and the slender 
burden of the taxes now in existence. Constant 
prosperity cannot be insured, and it is not the 
characteristic of wise statesmanship to act as if 
the tide of national fortune would never ebb, or 
the glory of noon not be succeeded by the gloom of 
night. The life of a nation is not as that of the 
individual. The individual may isolate himself 
from his fellows, devote himself to luxury and self, 
and yet do no great harm to any one but himself. 
But the life of the nation is continuous. The 
nation of to-day is trustee for the future as well as 
heir of the past. To each generation comes its own 
responsibilities. Seventy years ago, the preservation 
of national existence against the attacks of a foe 
whose capacity was almost as boundless as his 
ambition, entailed on our forefathers a vast ex¬ 
penditure of money and blood. The mode in which 
they discharged their duty commands, on the whole, 
the admiration of their children. Our duty, if less 
perilous, is not the less clear, and should be ob-> 
served with none the less fidelity. It is to do all 
we can, by the combined exertion of self-deni^al and 
thrift, to liberate the State from that incumbrance 
which is in peace her greatest source of expense, 
and would be in war her greatest embarrassment. 


IN HONOUR BOUND. 

BY CHABLES GIBBON, 

AUTHOR OF “RORIN GRAY,” “FOR LACK OF GOLD.” ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 

HIS STORY. 

He began, looking at her with the quiet smile of 
assurance which brightens the face of a lover who 
is certain of acceptance— 

“Once upon a time-” 

“ Is it a fairy story ? ” she interrupted, whilst she 
proceeded to plait long strips of seaweed into true 
lover’s knots. 

“ It will be just what you like to make it” 
“What I like to make it?” , Her busy fingers 
paused, and she looked up at him with a curious 
expression of wonder and doubt She was thinking 
of the Book of Fate, and speculating in what 
fashion its contradictory predictions were to be 
fulfilled. She resumed her work with the brown 
wet weel^ singing low, as if to herself, a snatch 
from an oV ballad— 


Syne she's gat'd build a bonnie boats 
To sail the salt salt sea; 

The sails were of the light green silkf 
The tows [ropes] of taffety." 

“You’re a droll lass. What put that song in 
your head just now ? ” 

“ Thinking about your story, I suppose, and how 
I’m to make it what I like.” 

“ You’ll see. Well, once upon a time there was a 
loon—suppose we give him my name, just for fun 
—and there was a lass- ” 

The plaiting of the seaweed ceased again, but 
she did not look up. 

“ Suppose we give the lass my cousin's name— 
Grace.” 

Teenie’s fingers worked more rapidly than ever; 
one might have fancied there was even a degree of 
spite in their energy. 

“The loon was very fond of Grace,” he went on, 
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“and she liked him ; at any rate, she often helped j He rested his elbow on his knee, and his chin Oft 
him out of the scrapes he blundered into. So one | his hand, thus bringing his face down close to hersl 
day Wat’s father says to*'him, ‘ There, sir, when | “ What ivas he to do then ? ’’ he said earnestly. 

you are old enough you shall marry her. She is a | “ He was, in a way, bound to Grace, and yet he 
fine lass, and she has a fine bit of land that will : could not marry her without doing her a grievous 
be worth a ransom when the coal and iron are wrong, besides laying up for himself a future of 
worked, but keep your thumb on that. Be kind discontent and regret; and maybe the woman he 
to her, and see that she does not slip through ^ loved would also be a sufferer. He would have 
your fingers; for let me tell you that beyond your ! done a great deal to save either of those lassies 
education you have nothing to get from me.’ ” from pain ; but it seemed as if injury to one or both 

“ And what did the loon say to that i ” must follow, whichever way he turned.’^’ 



“ WILL YOU lAV YES f'* 


Nothing. He did not know wh.at he could 
say; but he laughed to himself at the notion of 
his own marriage ; for /A<f« it seemed to be only 
a funny notion. So the affair came to be looked 
upon by all his friends as quite settled, and they 
thought the arrangement a lucky one for him. But 
by-and-by Wat began to feel that he had got into 
another scrape ; for one fine morning he came to 
look seriously into himself, and he discovered that 
if ever he married the woman who had all his heart, 
Grace would not be his wife.” 

Teenie plaited and sang another snatch of the 
baJlad-:^ 

She sailed it round, and sailed it round, 

And loud, loud cried she— 

* Now bradc, new break, ye fairy charms, 

And set my true love free.’ ** 


“Was he no himself to bl.ame for it all?” she 
said, almost wickedly. 

“ He was, and he did not spare himself. The 
circumstances caused him many weary nights and 
troubled days. What made his position the more 
painful was, that he had quite recently undertakeft 
the solemn responsibilities of a minister—under¬ 
taken to teach duty to others—and here he was 
doubting about his own on the very threshold of 
his work. What was he to do ? ’’ 

“ Maybe he went to Grace and asked her,” she 
said, so quietly that the gentle plash of the water 
on the sand at their feet almost drowned her voice* 
But Walter heard, and he was glad to hear. 

“ He did so ; and he went to her, determined to 
submit to her decision, whatever it might be. She 
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had helped him in many difficulties before, and he 
knew that she would help him to do what was right 
in this one.’’ 

“ She must be very good. I would not like a 
man to come to me on such an errand.” 

“Aye, Teenie, she is good.” His hand dropped 
on hers, his eyes glowing with enthusiasm, and he 
forgot the imaginary character in whose name he 
had thus far spoken. “ On my way to her house 1 
formed all sorts of plans for telling her my purpose 
gently. In this way I would ask her forgiveness, 
in that way*I would try to explain how bitter h.id 
been the struggle with myself before I had d.irod to 
take this step. But my plans were useless. After 
the first bungling word she seemed to understand 
everything. ‘ Don’t speak, Walter. Wait,’ she 
said ; and I stood there, dumb. I felt so contemp¬ 
tible in my own eyes, as well as in hers.” 

Teenie began to tear her true lover’s knots of 
seaweed into shreds, and to drop them on the 
sand. 

His face looked cold and white ; he went on, 
with a kind of subdued pain in his voice and 
manner— 

“ She turned away from me, but I knew the 
beauty of the face which w'as hidden from me, or 
rather the beauty of the soul which it rctlccts, and 
I remembered her affliction. It seemed as if my 
duty only became clear to me at that moment ; it 
was to be faithful and helpful to her—to jiiit away 
as best I could the cravings of my own heart, and 
to try to make her life happy. Was not that 
right ? ” 

“ I dare say” (slowly, and as if she were speak¬ 
ing whilst her thoughts were occupied with other 
matters). 

“I am glad you think so,” he said eagerly, as if 
she bad given the fullest assent to his question, “and 
I tried to tell Grace that. But she came quietly up 
to me and put her hands on my shoulders, just as 
she used to do when I had made some blunder at 
home, and she persuaded me to acknowledge my 
fault and promise to be good. 

“ ‘ Thank you, Walter,’ she said ; ‘ I am very 
happy in feeling that you love me well enough to 
think of making the sacrifice you propose. But 
you would be foolish and wrong to make it; I 
would be still more foolish to accept it. You have 
been brave and right to come and tell me this, 
and 1 thank you for that too. But I have long 
expected it. Don’t trouble yourself about me. I 
am glad that this happens .before our marriage 
instead of after. Oh, I have often thought of the 
possibility of yoUr meeting somebody younger, 
brighter than myself, and 1 am glad that it hap¬ 
pens now. Go to her ; tell her that she sh.all-have 
no truer or fonder friend than me. And, to re¬ 
lieve you from all doubt in the matter, let me tell 
you as I shall tell the Laird to-morrow—I will 


not marry you, Walter Burnett, whatever may 
happen.’ 

“ I argued very earnestly that it was my wish to 
do whatever would make her happy. Then she 
bade me go and do as she had told me. I left 
her, not satisfied with myself, you may be sure, 
but feeling that she was right, as she always is, and 
that if she had yielded to my entreaties we would 
have both repented when too late.—What is the 
matter, 'I'eenie P ” 

Teenie was bending forward, dropping the last 
fragments of seaweed on the sand, and apparently 
listening to the melancholy murmur,of the water. 
She looked as if she would cry, but there were 
no tears in her eyes. 

“ What is the matter ? ” he repeated, resting his 
hand tenderly on her shoulder. “ Do you not un- 
derst.and the story ? ” 

“ Oh, aye, I know very well. I wish I could be 
like Grace Wishart, but I cannot. She is good— 
you should have her.” 

“No, I want you to be my wife, Teenie, and I 
came to ask you. Will you say yes ? ” 

She was looking anxiously seaward, as if seeking 
something she could not find. She answered in the 
same disjointed manner as before— 

“ 1 cannot tell what to say—there is nobody I 
ever thought about that way but you ; there is 
nobody but you I would ever have, and I would like 
to say yes, but-’’ 

“ But what ? ’’ (very much surprised at the pause 
after such frank admissions). 

“ Ailie and me were reading my fortune to-day— 
that was the ploy I was to tell you about—and the 
bookie said'that there would be troubles in our 
marriage. That’s the ‘ but.’ ” 

He was vexed, but the vexation gave way to 
laughter when she turned her bonnie face up to 
him, and he saw that she was seriously disturbed. 

“ What nonsense! and what a silly little lady you 
are sometimes! You shall say yes ! ” 

“ Aye, if-” 

He slopped the objection with a kiss, and then 
he glanced hurriedly upward and round to see if 
they were observed. Feeling satisfied that they 
were safe, he seized both her hands, lifted her up, 
and they began to walk along the saad. 

“ ‘ If ’ is a detestable word, Teenie, and you must 
not use it again. ‘ If’ is a will o’ the wisp, deceitful, 
mi.sle.'iding, and destructive of all moral courage and 
•all hope. The man who fails cries, if^ so-and-so 
had happened he would have been all right. But 
the brave man and the brave woman cast the 
word from them, set teeth hard, and try again. 
You must give up ‘if’s,’ Teenie, as well as fortune¬ 
telling.” 

It was to him the moment of supreme bliss which 
comes only once in a life-time—the moment in 
which the first enthusiastic love of a young heart is 
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declared and accepted. He was ready to prattle 
about anything, and to laugh at anything—great joy 
is a brief relapse into childhbod. And how beauti¬ 
ful all the world appeared to him then! There was 
not an ugly thing op the earth. The brown rocks, 
here darkening and there glowing in the afternoon 
light, the great sea with its many shades and rest¬ 
less spirit, had never seemed so glorious to him 
before. He had forgotten all about the storms and 
shipwrecks : he felt only the sunshine. 

She was very quiet; indeed she was a good deal 
bewildered. She could not realise her own position 
or his : she submitted to him rather than joined in 
his ecstasies. She wanted to be his wife ; and yet, 
now that the matter was settled, she did not expe¬ 
rience the wild delight she had felt in the anticipa¬ 
tion of that event. Perhaps it was the story about 
Grace Wishart which combined with her fortune- 
telling exploit to cast a shadow on her pleasure. 
She did not know, and she could not, even if she 
had been so minded, seek far for the reason just 
then, whilst he, with his grand enthusiasm, was 
speaking to her. She just knew that she some¬ 
how shrank under the great love that he seemed 
to give her, feeling herself to be unworthy'of such 
a p.a^sion. 

She did not think of trying to ttll him that; she 
only felt that she loved him more and more, as she 
became conscious of her own unworthiness. 

He was talking to her .about their future. It was 
not to be a gnmd one ; they were to begin with very 
humble means, and he was anxious to explain every¬ 
thing to her, so that there might be no misundcr- 
st.andmg afterwards. 

' Although he was the Laird’s son, he would h.avc 
nothing but his own efforts to depend upon; for 
the Laird’s family was large, and his estate now 
small. Walter had been provided for by an educa¬ 
tion to his own mind, and a rich wife if he had been 
willing to accept her. He had rejected the fortune, 
and all that he could hope for from his f.ither, now, 
was his consent to a marriage which—it must not 
be concealed—a second time frustrated his plans 
for Walter. 

But Walter tvas more th.an content th.at every¬ 
thing should go to his brothers and sisters ; he was 
happy so long as he had Tcenie. (Tccnic just 
pressed his hand at that, and looked up at him, 
smiling. He was rewarded.) He desired nothing, 
and he needed nothing, but her love ; and since he 
had that, all the world might go “ tapsalteerie ” for 
him. But he had not been ra.sh ; he had thought 
of her comfort; and, before spe.aking, he had ob¬ 
tained the appointment of assistant and successor 
—if he chose to remain long enough—to the old 
minister of DrumKemount, at the annual stipend of 
one h&hdred pounds 1 They could manage with that 
—could they not? (Oh, yes, she supposed so.) 
Other folk managed with less, and he meant to set 


an example of thrift, and simple life, as one of the 
lessons his office called upon him to teach. But, 
be.sides that income, he intended to write for the 
magazines, and in many ways he hoped—^mind you, 
he only hoped—to make perhaps another hundred 
a year, upon which they could live comfortably 
in that out-of-the-way place, and help their neigh¬ 
bours. 

And that was the great point: he had adopted 
his profession because he felt the possibility of 
helping others in it. He had seen in cities, and in 
country places, much sin and suffering, and he 
believed they could be greatly softened by active 
religion—he did not attempt to explain what he 
meant by active religion—^and he expected Teenie 
to second him in all his efforts to accomplish the 
great work that he saw before him. 

Teenie did not understand a word of his enthu¬ 
siastic aspirations, and she was wondering what it 
I’as all about, whilst she promised to help him with 
all her might—and meant what she said. 

“ But there’s the boat,” she added hastily, with¬ 
drawing her hand from his ; for so, hand-in-hand, 
they had paced the narrow beach, whilst he had 
poured out his hopes. 

Walter looked up as if wakened from a dream’; 
he had been so much .absorbed in talking to Teenie, 
th.at the whole fleet of England might h.ave passed 
him unobserved. 

The boat, with its brown sail full, had quietly 
rounded the headland, and, guided by the cunning 
hand of Dan Thorston, it slipped into the bay, the 
slanting rays of the sun giving it light and shade, 
and life. The sail flapped—dropped; the boat 
gr.ated on the s.and—^rolled to one side ; Thorston 
and one of his two men leapt into the water, caught 
the impetus of the boat, and lugged it higher up on 
the beach. Then there was bustle, and many 
orders to give about the sails, the nets, the landing 
of the fish, .and the securing of the boat, all which 
Thorston gave in a quiet_ hard voice, before he 
condescended to observe the presence of his 
daughter and young Dalmahoy. But he had seen 
her as soon as the boat turned the point; and so 
had Ellick I.impitlaw—his chief assistant, and one 
of the many young fishers who had cast longpng 
eyes at Dan Thorston’s daughter. 

As soon as the boat touched the sand, Teenie ran 
to it, and gave her help in all the work that was 
going forward, with a glee that was a curious con¬ 
trast to her passiveness under the enthusiastic out¬ 
pourings of the man she loved. 

CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 

SKIPPER HAN. 

“ Had a good shot?” said Walter, pretending to be 
quite at his ease, and to be deeply interested in the 
skipper’s excursion. 
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“"niere’s nae mair fish in the sea, 1 think,” 
answered Dan, but the complaint was made in such 
a quiet way that you could not discover the least 
spleen. “ We might almost as well draw our nets 
through the sheughs [gfutters] of Kingshaven, and 
we’d be mair like to get profit there. I’m thinking 
Peter’s ships maun ha’e been less nor ordinar, or 
his fish maun ha’e been young whales to sink them 
wi’what his nets could hold. My boat would na 
sink if the fishes was sliding ower the gunwale, and 
it’s no bigger than its neighbours.” 

Thorston was never known to admit that he had 
made a good haul or “shot.” 

‘^Better luck next time, skipper.” 

" Ou aye, that’s fine consolation for them that 
doesna need to care about succeeding this time. 
But it’s poor kitchen [sauce] to a man’s porridge to 
tell him he’ll ha’e milk next week. Hows’ever, we 
maunna complain; and let them grumble who 
likes’t.” 

And Dan set himself to direct the disposition of 
his cargo, as if he had been the most contented m.an 
in the world. In all that he did Teenie not only 
helped him with willing and skilful hands, but 
sometimes guided his arrangements ; and he, when 
unobserved, submitted to her dictation in the 
humblest way, and with the most implicit obedience ; 
but if he fancied anybody saw them, he acted in 
direct opposition to her advice, even when that 
advice suggested the very thing he had been intend¬ 
ing to do. 

It was observable, on the present occasion, that 
a frown remained on his brow, as if something had 
gone wrong about which he was not willing to 
speak ; and he seemed shy of coming near Walter, 
adopting all sorts of petty subterfuges to get out of 
his way. 

The fact was that, as they turned the point, Lim- 
pitlaw had said to him— 

“ Do you see yon ?” 

“See what?” said Thorston, seeing all the time 
to what his comrade referred, and not liking it, 
although he did not know why. 

“ Your daughter and young Dalmahoy. If you 
dinna see, other folk speak, and it’s no for her good 
that they should be so muckle thegither.” 

“ Hold your tongue—confound you, if you speak 
another word like that I’ll put your head aneath the 
water!” 

Limpitlaw grumbled to himself, bat did not 
attempt to interfere further. 

Whether it was due to the man’s suggestion, or 
to the appearance of Teenie and her lover in such 
a solitary place, Dan Thorston was troubled. He 
had been so much accustomed to look upon his 
daughter and Walter as mere bairns, that he had 
never, until this moment, suspected danger to either 
from their intimacy. He did not see even now 
thsiC'there was anything to make a fuss about; 


and he did not know why folk should talk about his 
lass, except that they were idle de’ils amusing them- , 
selves by casting hot cinders into honest neighbours’ 
porridge. 

Yet he was troubled; a word and a glance seemed 
to have roused him to a sense of quicksands and 
whirlpools under his feet, where hitherto he had 
been most unsuspicious of peril. He felt discon¬ 
tented with the land, and everything upon it. 

There was a general sense of thunder in the air. 
Teenie was bright and active as ever, speaking to 
the men with a familiarity that annoyed Walter, 
laughing at their jokes, and apparently taking the 
liveliest interest in all their movements; but there 
was an element of defiance in her activity. Limpit¬ 
law w’as dour and slow. Walter spoke a kindly 
word to him, and received a sullen “ thank ye ” for 
his pains, which was more like a sign of wrath than 
of gratitude. 

Walter felt that he had suddenly dropped from 
the clouds of joy down to a state of awkwardness 
.and shyness which were almost unbearable. He 
found himself continually in the way of everybody, 
and once when he tried to give a helping hand, the 
result seemed to be more trouble than assistance 
to the others. When he tried to lift, unaided, a 
creel full of fish, he staggered, the basket capsized, 
and the slippery freight rolled out upon the sand. 
Teenie actually laughed at him, and Limpitlaw, as 
he slowly set about repairing the disaster, grinned 
in such a way that Walter thought it would have 
been a relief to kick him. 

They straggled up the path, Teenie first, then 
Limpitlaw carrying the creel upon his shoulders. 
Thorston followed with a bundle of nets he purposed 
mending. To him young Dalmahoy kept close, 
trying to maintain a conversation, which he found 
unusually difficult—partly, as he thought, owing to 
the dry answers of Dan. On the headland Teenie 
darted into the house, followed slowly by Limpitlaw 
with his creel. 

Thorston halted, looking dorvn the abyss, and 
Walter stood beside him. The latter spoke, wonder¬ 
ing all the time how he was to approach the subject 
which was uppermost in his thoughts. 

“ It’s an ugly place for a fall.” 

“ Aye, I’m thinking there wouldna'be many whole 
bones left if you had a coup down yonder;.” 

“ It’s a wonder to me how Teenie and I managed 
to escape tumbling over these cliffs, when we used to 
be romping about here as if there was no danger 
and nothing to fear. You should have put up a 
fence, skipper.” 

There was a symbolical meaning in his words of 
which he was quite unconscious. 

“What good would that have done, thinje ye?” 
said Dan drily. “Fences are just made to be 
broken, in my opinion. When there’s nae fence 
you take care of yourself; but when there is a 
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fence, folk and bairns are just tempted to try the 
strength of it, and so bring about the mischief the 
fences was intended to prevent.” 

Walter again found himself wondering what he 
should say next, because he wanted to say one 
thing and was trying to say another. Sensibly, he 
deteriTtined to say the one thing. 

“ Thorston, I want to speak to you upon a sub¬ 
ject which may surprise you, and somehow I can’t 
get the words out.” 

“ Say awa.” 

“1 want to marry Teenie.” 

Walter felt as though he could breathe now. 
But Dan did not look in the least surprised; he 
began quietly to deposit his nets on the ground, 
and only said— 

"Do you?” 

“Yes.” 

“And what does she say?” 

“ She agrees." 

“ Aye, and how long is it since you thought about 
this ?” 

“ 1 cannot tell, but it’s a good while ; and I only 
waited till I should be placed somewhere, to speak. 
You’ll not stand in the way of what will bring happi¬ 
ness to us both ?’’ 

Dan looked very sternly at the nets, as if they 
had been doing something wrong; he slowly 
passed one through his hands, searching for holes. 
That done, he dropped the net on the pile at his 
fedt. All the time Walter was in suspense to learn 
his decision. But instead of declaring for or against 
the proposal, he wheeled about to the road, saying— 

“ Come on.” 

“Come where?” exclaimed Walter, observing 
that Dan’s steps were not directed towards the 
cottage. 

“ To Dalmahoy; I want to hear what the Laird 
has to say on the matter.” 

Walter was disturbed by this abrupt manner of 
dealing with his question, particularly as he was 
anxious that his father should hear Grace Wishart 
before his desire to marry Teenie should be made 
known to him. Besides he would have liked an 
opportunity to speak himself to the Laird. 

“ Stop a minute,” he said hurriedly, “ I have not 
yet told anything of this to my father.” 

“ All the better,” interrupted Dan, “ I’ll tell him. 
Come on.” 

And the skipper looked hard at him, as if ho 
were saying, “ If you are honest, what do you 
fear?” 

“ I fear nothing more than that you may stir 
up unnecessary disagreement,” would have been 
Walter’s answer to the look, but he replied only to 
the words, “As yoq please,” and walked on beside 
him. . 

Young Dalmahoy had this peculiarity, that when¬ 
ever he had anything disagreeable to communicate 


to any one, he liked to do it himself, and face to 
face. He knew that it would be very unpleasant to 
his father to learn that he had again deteimined 
to alter the plans which had been laid down for hi$ 
future. He expected there would be a very sharp 
discussion, if not a decided quarrel; and the pre¬ 
sence of Dan Thorston would add considerably to 
the difficulty he would have in explaining every¬ 
thing to his father—for the latter was very likely to 
speak words which would be offensive to the skipper. 
What might be the consequences, formed a most 
uncomfortable speculation. 

As for Dan, he marched along with features as 
grimly set as if he had been on the deck of a vessel 
in the midst of a wild stonn. The whole event had 
come upon him somewhat suddenly, and he was 
not yet certain how he ought to act, further than 
that the first thing to be done was to learn what the 
Laird’s views were upon the subject. It never oc¬ 
curred to him to question Teenie’s fitness to become 
the wife of the Laird’s son ; in his eyes Teenie was 
fit to command the Channel fleet. But he had a 
shrewd notion that other people might not be quite 
so well satisfied on that point. That rather con¬ 
fused him. 

Teenie had been to him, from babyhood almost, 
a companion, which was an unusual position for the 
child of a Scotch parent to occupy. She had never 
known what it was to stand in awe of him, or to 
wish to get out of the way on seeing him approach. 
She had been much with him, in the bay, in the 
boats, and at sea. He w'as a man of great muscle, 
and yet the child could lead him in whatever direc¬ 
tion she pleased—always provided no third person 
observed them. He was never known to yield in 
the least to the counsels or prayers of anybody he 
had dealings with. He was called “thrawart” 
(stubborn) at first, but by-and-by, as success at¬ 
tended him, he was called a man of firm will. 
Teenie only laughed, or moved her little finger, and 
he submitted, and in that submission he seemed to 
find his greatest happiness. 

“ She’s a witch,” he would mutter, watching her 
bright movements, and wondering at himself, while 
he chuckled over some new weakness of which he 
had just been guilty, “ and can do what she likes 
with me. But it pleases her and does me nae 
harm,” he would add for his own consolation. 

Suddenly there comes a man and requires him to 
surrender his treasure, telling him that she too 
wishes it 1 It was not easy for him to decide how 
to act. The narrow life he had lived had been 
brightened by few pleasures ; work had been every¬ 
thing to him; but he remembered now—looking 
back through mists and stormy waters, through the 
good and bad fortune of the sea—how < the work 
had seemed easy to him, thinking of her, and how, 
in rough winds and darkness, the thought of her 
had b^en alight, cheering and comforting him—aye, 
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and pving him courage. It was not easy to think 
of giving her to somebody else, and of acknowledg¬ 
ing that he had no longer the first place in her 
thoughts. 

But she wished it!—^the old, gruff, weatherbeaten 
man felt something akin to jealousy of Burnett, who 
was beautiful in the mere possession of youth, and 
who had thus displaced him in Tecnic’s he.irt. 

So he was silent and grim as he marched along, 
and Walter did not attempt to disturb him. 

They had turned their backs upon Rowanden 
and the sea. Taking a short cut they passed 
through a plantation of tall firs. The clear soft 
light of the afternoon formed brilliant patches 
of silver beneath the trees, checkered by black 
shadows. Here the bole of a tree showed while 
like a woodland nymph laughing as they passed ; 
close by, another, black and gloomy, as it might be 
the evil genius of the wood. Hurrying along, it was 
like flashing glimpses of night and morning. The 
brown boggy earth yielded to their feel; rabbits 
scampered right and left at their approach; the 
birds were in full chorus, filling the wood with 
pleasant sounds, and occ.asionally a ferret spanned 
a branch like a streak of light. 

They passed out upon the moor ; the sunlight on 
the heather presented a waste of bright purple, in¬ 
terspersed with clumps of green fern, silver gleams 
of water, and black patches where the heather had 
been burnt. Two sportsmen were at work, and 
the report of their guns sounded in the dist.mcc 
like the crack of a popgun, whilst thin wreaths of 
blue smoke curled slowly upwards. They were 
having good sport evidently, for the dogs were 
busy leaping through the heather, with an oc¬ 
casional yelp; then back again to the m.asler’s 
side, silent, watchful of his eyes, and ready to 
spring forward at the least sign. 


Thorston and Walter reached a road which 
crossed the moor to the hills, and by-and-by they 
entered the gate of Dalmahoy. The grounds were 
not very extensive, but they were sufficiently so to 
make Dan thoughtful; and when he found him¬ 
self in front of the big heavy house, with its many 
windows and pepperpot turrets, he had come to 
the consideration that it might be worth while part¬ 
ing with Tccnie if, some day, she was to become 
the mistress of all this property. He did not un¬ 
derstand how anybody owning all this could be 
poor. 

They entered the house, and Walter led the way 
to a parlour. He inquired for his father. The 
Laird was in the drawing-room, engaged with some 
visitors. Waller told the servant to ask when 
'Skipper Thorston could see him. 

An old man, with a clean-shaven face wearing 
a mildly depressed expression—as if he had been 
suffering m.irtyrdom of some kind so long that he 
had got used to it—returned with the answer. 
This was Toter Drysdale, butler and general-in- 
clucf under the Laird of Dalmahoy. He paid no 
attention to Walter, but addressed Dan as an old 
friend. 

“ How arc you, skipper ? The Laird’s thrang— 
’deed, I think a’ our relations from far and near 
have come to see us the-day. What for there’s 
nae telling ; I’m sure they werena wanted, for the 
Laird was as mucklc put out as mysel’, when he 
saw them coming that thick you could hardly 
count them. Hut the Laird, as soon as he kenned 
you was here, loupit up .and said ho would be 
wi’ you immediately. He was just glad o’ ony 
excuse to get awa from our friends.” 

And apparently Drysdalc’s surmise was correct, 
for presently the Laird walked into the room. 

END OF CHAITEH THE SIXTH. 


BY THE KEy. M. 

most natural employment of 
the mind during country walks, 
in the early months of the 
year, is to seize on the first 
indications of reviving .life 
in Nature. Sanguine spirits 
begin to see a slight dif¬ 
ference in the length of the 
days as Sbon as the shortest 
one is past. Still more hopeful 
persons are confident that the sunshine is a trifle 
wanner, during the fitful moments of a Januaiy 
noonday, than it was in Christmas week. Alas ! 
that snow, frost, and bad weather should ever 
rudely dispel these pleasing meteorological specula¬ 
tions t In truth they are utterly baseless; all such 
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indications of spring are to be trusted in an 
Hnglish climate about as much as the predictions of 
Zadkiel. 

Far more certain signs of returning warmth and 
sunshine arc to be found in the growth and blossom¬ 
ing of our early spring plants; and there are few 
more congenial occupations for the reflective than 
the discovery of these, during a time when Nature 
offers so little else that is cheering. 

The very earliest sign of spring, in the vegetable 
life of copse and hedgerow, is the putting forth of' 
tender green buds along the clasping arms of the 
honeysuckle. These may be. descried with the 
turn of the year if the weather be at all favburable. 
White of Selborne estimates the 25th of January as 
the date for the honeysuckle’s budding. Markwick 
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(who lived some twenty years later) puts it between 
January ist and April 9th; and certainly the 
earlier date is now the more correct one, the 
climate of England having been much altered for 
the better by drainage, etc., since White’s time. In 
the year 1872 we noticed honeysuckle buds on 
January 13th, and doubtless they might have been 
found a week earlier; while they appeared through¬ 
out the whole winters of 1872—73 and 1873—74, 
so mild were they. 

The flowering of those common garden-weeds, 
the white and red dead-nettles, are two more very 
early indications of spring. Passing, however, to a 
still more interesting branch of studies in country 
life, and one which almost obtrusively thrusts itself 
upon ear and eye alike, there can be no more 
charming occupation during those w.ilks in the 
country which arc so often pcrfunctordy endured, 
because it is supposed there can be no objects of 
interest connected with them, than noting the 
appearance and song of our spring migr.Uory birds 
—the return of our emigrants, to use a more 
comprehensive phrase. Perhaps it is worth while 
reminding the reader of the most common of these 
country visitors, and the hint may prove accept¬ 
able to those persons who arc wont to deem 
“ duty-walks ” in the country aimless, and therefore 
disagreeable. 

One of the earliest of our familiar birds to return 


Somewhere between March 19th and April 13th, 
earlier or later according to weather, the willow- 
wren {Sylvia trochilus) may be first heard, as it 
busily flutters through the tops of willows, or 
indeed any bushy trees, in search of food and a 
convenient place for its nest. About this time, too, 
comes a large influx of migratory birds 

.. ** that change their sky 

To build and brood ; that live their lives 
I From land to land,’* 

That mountain-loving bird, the ring-ousel, re¬ 
turns to his favourite haunts. In such spots as 
Dartmoor and the Lake Country, his appearance 
must form one of the e.arlicst signs of spring. 

Three well-known and much-loved members of 
the swallow family close, by their arrival amongst 
us, what may be regarded as the first half of spring. 
Of these the sand-martin, with his glittering eye 
and russet plumage, is first to revisit his old do¬ 
mains in the chalk cliff or high gravel bluff. Many 
a time docs the angler in the western counties hail 
his fl.ishing wing with delight, and then sadly 
reincmbers that one swallow does not necessarily 
make a summer. The dates given for the appear¬ 
ance of llie sand-martin arc between March 21st 
and April 12th. In 1871 \vc first noticed them on 
March 23rd. 

Tlic chimney-swallow is generally a few days 
later, between March 26th and April 20th. In two 


to its usual haunts round pools and ditches, is the recent years we noted their coming on April nth 
common grey wag-tail. From the first or second and 14th. The martin. Later again, brings spring 
week in January (according to the season) till ilic in eanic.st between March 2Sth and May ist. In 
end of March, he and his brethren, the white and J873 we first noticed it on the last day of Marcht 
yellow wag-tails, come back, many of them from The second division of migratory birds that visit 
the south of England, but more perhaps from the | our shores in spring may, conveniently for the 
Continent, whither they departed in October. The 1 memory, be headed by- the nightingale. In the 
pretty yellow wag-tail, so often seen by the side ! loc.ilitics which it favours, it is heard for the first 
of small rivers, occasionally delays its migration j time between April ist and May ist. But these lo- 
till the middle of April; but as a rule the wag- ; calities arc very circumscribed, though of late years 


tails are the first of the birds of spring that catch j 
our eye. j 

Before the main body of these visit our shores, a ; 
large exodus.of winter birds generally takes place ; ' 
the field-fares, red-wings, royston-crows, etc., clc- I 
sert the meadows and sheep-folds, while numbers of ! 
waders, ducks, and water-fowl retire northwards to | 
breed. The naturalist is guided as unerringly by | 


the bird seems to have been ranging more north 
—as, for instance, to Lincolnshire and Yorkshire. 
It is supposed that it crosses the Channel at the 
n.arrowcst point, and but slightly diverges on 
reacliing England to the right .and left of the district 
which that implies. Thus it is a great curiosity in 
Devon, whither it might be supposed that a genial 
climate and plenty of myrtles would have irresis- 


their departure, in his judgment concerning iinc j tibly attracted it. 

weather, as the gardener when he sees the walnut The red-start is, one may say, the next .of our 


or mulberry trees budding. familiar garden visitors to arrive, say between April 

Another striking visitor on our downs and upland 8ih and 28th. It is not every one, however, who 
pastures is the wheat-car. His appearance is well- has heard its song, although its peculiar chat- 
marked, betweei) March 13th and 30th, so much ter may frequently be detected at the margin of 
so that the Laureate ventures to call him j>ar copses. 

excellence “ the sea-blue bird of March.” The white-throat, chiff-chaff, and garden-warbler 


The white patch over this bird’s tail is very | are three more welcome songsters which arrive in 
ctmspicuous, as it flits before the pedestrian from April. Spring would hardly seem spring to those 
Slone to mound, as though inviting thoughts of who are fond of a garden, did they not hail the 


spring. 


presence in that month or in May of these birds 
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amongst their shrubs. The other willow-wrens, 
too, may in April be observed—the middle willow- 
wren and second willow-wren—but it is not every 
one who is ornithologist enough to discriminate be¬ 
tween them and their earlier relative. With regard 
to the grasshopper-warbler, however, no mistake 
need be feared. Between April i6th and 30th 
is his time for returning to his old haunts—woods, 
coppices, etc.; and if any one rambles there after 
dusk in May, the indefatigable little fellow soon 
announces himself. His strain is monotonous 
enough, and does not seem to possess more com¬ 
pass than the chirping of his namesakes ; but it is 
singularly captivating, and associates itself with 
spring sounds more, perhaps, than any other bird’s 
song, with the solitary exception of the thrush. It 
may be described as being a gentle imitation of the 
night-jar’s creaking sameness, much lower, and 
proportionately sweeter. 

Three more birds may complete our list of spring 
immigrants more familiarly known to lovers of tlie 
country. 

With the swift’s arrival, the last of the swallow 
family that visits us, summer may speedily be 
expected. It is a bird intolerant of cold, the last of 
the Hirundinea to come and the first to depart. 
From April 13th to May 7th it may be expected, 
and it leaves again by the loth of August, whereas 
its congeners stay till October. No sound is more 
intimately connected with a fine evening in June 
than the hideous scream of these birds, as they chase 
one another in swiftly-cut circles at an immense 
height in the air, or swoop down with lightning 
quickness to some old ruin. 

They are exceedingly curious birds, and were 
peculiarly honoured in being studied by White of 
Selbome as even he studied but few other birds, 
and seem very capricious in their choice of a 
locality. Some years they abound at one place, 
whereas in other years very few are to be seen. 
Their sweep of wing and powers of endurance, 
however, are so vast, that they are probably looked 
for very often at a time when they may be hawking 
for food many miles away. 

Of the cuckoo, whose appearance may be ex¬ 
pected in the middle of April, nothing need be 
said. He “tells his name to all the hills,” and 
announces his approach to every child. 

In some parts of the country the wry-neck is 
commonly called the “ cuckoo’s mate,” from being 
associated in the rustic mind with that bird. It 
generally comes over some little time before the 
cuckoo; and, considering that almost all small 
birds mob the cuckoo when it approaches them, 
country folk appear to have exercised less than 
their usual discrimination in natural history when 
they termed it “ cuckoo’s mate.” 

The latest of our spring birds, whose approach 
is perhaps more expected in a gardep than any 


other, is the fly-catcher. He, cannot appear until 
there are flies, so it is not till 'between May 
10th and 30th that he is to be looked for. 
All of a sudden, some fine sunny morning, he 
may then be descried on his accustomed post, 
busily dashing off it to make a raid on his 
prey, and as quickly returning, just as much 
at home as thougli he had’ not been a day 
absent. And then in a few days more the old 
nest in the trellis-work or under the-ivy near the 
window will be repaired,-and nestling cares com¬ 
mence anew. 

Fly-catchers are particularly obliged and grateful 
to those who leave croquet-hoops permanently 
on the lawn. Nothing suits them so well for a 
scries of hunting lodges, from which they can 
sally and vary their position at will. These also 
serve to bring them to a nearer level with those 
numberless insects which sport on grass. Any one 
may win a fly-catcher’s confidence by the simple 
means of placing a stick across two erect ones 
driven into the lawn near the little bird’s nest. 
They will regularly use it, and thus become gra¬ 
dually very tame. 

How dull would spring be, with all its wonderful 
flush of beauty, were it not for these melodious 
guests of our gardens and groves! It is the 
greatest of delights to live in that season, as it 
were, by a floral and ornithological clock, to know 
precisely when each flower and bird may be ex¬ 
pected. 

We in England, with all our enthusiasm for 
natural history, have never been able to boast of a 
man who in this sense was so thoroughly a son 
of Nature as was the American poet-naturalist, 
Thoreau. Emerson, after a walk with him, wrote: 
“ On the day I speak of he looked for the menyan- 
thes (bog-bean), detected it across the wide pool, 
and on examination of its florets decided that it 
had been in flower five days. He drew out of his 
pocket his diary, and read the names of all the 
plants that should bloom on this day. Whereof he 
kept account, as a banker when his notes fall due. 
The cypripedium was not due until to-morrow. 
He thought, if he waked up from a trance in 
this swamp, that he could tell, by the plants what 
time of the year it was within two days.” Spring 
gives us the best chance during our year of emu¬ 
lating this skill in plant and bird lore; and even now 
this wonderful winter of 1874 has passed away. 
Spring 

** ts come. 

Shaking; a shower of blossoms from the shrubs. 

And bearing on their fragrance ; and he brings 
Music of birds and rustling of green boughs 
And sound of swaying branches, and the rmce 
Of distant water&lU.*’ (W. C. Bryakt.) 

Happy they who are able to lengthen each spring 
by anticipation as well as by pleasing reminis¬ 
cences of its beauty. 
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A FOREST FANCY. 



“WII H tMYl.ICHT COMETH A FAIR YOUHS MAin." 


AREBELLS and fern from a forest nook! 

Oh'! leave them with me and let me dream !- 
1 see them growing beside a brook, 

And hear thc.wimpling trill of the stream. 


S34-VOI.. IX. 


I watch from a round, red knob uprise, 
Crosier-headed, the feathery fronds, 

Till gracetil plumes, under summer skies, 
Wave as rejoicing o’er broken bonds; 
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And dose by the green umbrageous fern, 

Which arches over a fairy bower, 

A pendulous blue inverted urn, 

Where goblins shelter from sun and shower— 

The harebell, on its delicate stem 
So daintily poised, so lightly swung, 

Whence music audible unto them 
Floats on the air as by zephyrs laing. 

The fiery sun goes down to his bath, 

Moonbright lances are shot through the trees. 
Wee elves come trooping by many a path'. 

As harebell chimes swell out on the breeze. 

The cricket answers with shrdl delight 
Tliat harebell summons still pealing out, 


The glow-worm lamps are lit for the night, 
And echo thrills with a fairy shout. 

For, guaided by fays with spears of grass. 

To mossy dais^,and acorn throne. 

The elfin queen and her courtiers pars 
To the palace of fern •she calls her own. 

In feast and fiohc they wile the time. 

With feats loo deft for a form of clay. 
Dancing while jicnsile harebells chime — 

Dan'll bieal.-. the fairies arc fled away 1 

With daylight nmu th a fair young maid — 
Her touch (a , light as an ell's might be) 
Hegmies the haiebell and fern from the glade. 
And—bungs the forest and fays to me. 

hilts. G. Ll.\.N.-liU.S liANK.t. 


THE STORY OK A MINIATURE, AS TOLL) RY A riECE OF GOLDSMITH’S WORK. 

]1Y 'IJlOM.as AKClll.R. 

IN FIVE t'HAfTEKS—CII.Vl'TKR 'J-lll'; TIIIKD. 

RS. RONDEAU was sitting in 
AA- 1. ,_ • , 



her lower room, sewing by the 
li.ght of a weaver’s oil-lamp 
which hung from a siring f.istciied 
to the mantelpiece. 'I'he jil.tce was 
very bare. Few of the little oina- 
ments that usually decorate even a poor 
home remained, and the good woman’s 
eyes were red with recent crying. The 
loom in the upper parfof the lunise was empty, 
and so was the cupboard, or very nearly so. 

‘‘There goes the quarter,” she s.iid, as she heard 
the chiming of a di.slant clock. “1 wish I’d g.one 
myself instead of sending the poor child. \Vhat 
would Peter .say if he knew—ah ! and what would 
that old tlinty-hearted wretch say if //r kin, w 1 How 
I wish she would come, even if she came back 
without the money 1” 

The night had set in gloomily enough, as .Sara 
Rondeau went quickly through the now almost 
deserted streets on her way to a dim shop, where 
three golden b.dls hung to an iron br.iekct at the 
door, to show the sort of business that w.is carried 
on within. It was not the first visit she had m ide 
to this establishment, for the poor little household 
ornaments, the loss of which had left her home so 
bleak and bare, were now in the safc-keejiin;; of the 
proprietor; but .still she shrank back as she ap¬ 
proached a dim side entrance in a narrow street, 
and drawing her bonnet closer over her ficc, pushed 
open a baize door, and entered a dark passage 
divided on one side into a row of narrow celLs, 
separated from each other by wooden partitions. 

She made so little noise, and still kept so far back 
in the pervading gloom, that her presence was tm- 
noticed by a sliabby-looking man, who w.is just 
then engaged in earnest conversation with some¬ 


body in the iie\l liov. Ijcforc she had spoken, and 
while she was yet in the shadow of the partition, 
she Ihmighl slie recognised the voice of the person 
who was speaknig as that of ISashley, and held her 
breath to listvII, for a name was mentioned which 
sent the blood b.ick to her heart and made her 
feel sick and laiiil. 

“Well, .IS long as everything's safe,’’ said the 
liawnbroker's assistant, who leaned liis elbov/s on 
the coiiiiler, so thal lies head was close to thc.patli- 
tion ; “ but we've gut a good deal here now, yon 
know, and if lli-s thing should be blown-” 

“ who's to blow it?’’ retorted Ba-diley, with 
an oath ; “ 1 tell you everything’s rc.ady, and the 
risk’s mine. Old Hormeur’s half childish, and as to 
the young one, I tell you he's safe enough for a 
week, if 1 like to keep him so. He’d an appoint¬ 
ment to siqiper with the old man lo-night, and he 
won't keep It. Iflie’snoton his way now to see 
the girl Rondeau, he’s tied up neck and heels, by 
this lime, and in a safe place out of harm's way. 1 
tell you I can be back here in an hour or two. You’re 
too deep in now to dr.iw back, Ben ; and besides, 
who can swear to iaw silk.? I shall go first, and 
look after the giil; then 1 mean to c.dl on .the old 
man, .and semi him orl on a wild goose chase. The 
rest’s easy, for I’ve a key, and a light cart at the 
bark can whip the stuff down here in a jiffey. The 
game's in iny hands now, and I shall play to win.” 

“ iliil when the young un tells his version of tht, 
story.?” 

“ How can he? He comes out without knowing 
where from ; and if ever he did, he’s been in an 
empty house. A pretty cock-and-bull story 1 No, 
no; if the old man believes it, he won’t'face the 
disgrace, for he more than half suspects his grand¬ 
son as it is. Come now, will you or won’t you ?” 
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Sarah Rondeau, crouching by the door, hears this 
■with an undefined fear which paralyses her for a 
moment, but leaves one thought in her troubled 
mind. ^ 

Some foul plot is fiatching against Antoine, and 
she is powerless to hinder it. No—one thing she 
can do, if only she can creep back unnoticed. She 
will ■use all her strength to reach Mr. Dormcui’s 
house, and tell him wh.xt she has heard. It is a 
question of minutes. Walking backward and press¬ 
ing slowly against the noiseless door, she slips out 
again, and, like one pursued, begins to run at her 
utmost .speed through the darkened streets. 

Anton Dormeur sits alone 111 the ;;riin old house. 
Cook and housekeeper have gone to market (or the 
means of providing supper. Not a footf.ill sound.s 
in the street; only the waihng voice of tlic watch¬ 
man calling the hour at a dist.incc bre.iks the dc.ul 
silence, amidst which the old man c.iu hear the 
ticking of the gold repeater in his pocket, the tinkle 
of the ashes that stir in the old wide gr.ite, vhere a 
fire has been lighted, and the gn.iwmg of a mouse 
behind the w.ainscot. He sits «ith me besuU- him 
on the table, his knees towards the fire, his furrowed 
face quivering as he bends it down over the minia¬ 
ture he has taken from its case, the miiii.ilure of 
his younger daughter, dead and -no, not imforgivcn 
—dead and mourned for now with a silent grief 
that -spe.aks of years of desolaiion and remorse. 

The light of the shaded lamp filling on the 
picture in his hands seems to e.\])aiid its liiie.i- 
ments ; the tears that gather in his eyes .dmost give 
quivering motion to the fice before him. A stiange 
emotion masters him. His tenqilesseem to thiob, 
his hands to shake. The sudden sound of a light 
single knock at the street-door sets his nerves ajar; 
the quiet click of the lock—a p.ause of deadest 
silence—and then the light tread of an uncertain 
foot upon the stairs make him tremble ; yet he 
knows not why— docs not even ask himself the 
reason. There is a lamp outside upon the landing, 
he knows—a light hat shines down into the hall 
—and yet he cannot stir towards it. What super¬ 
stition holds him ? Even at the moment that he 
st.arts up from his chair, the portrait still in his 
hand, his highly-strung senses enable him to hear a 
rustle th.at sounds quite close, and is followed by 
a low knocking at the door of the room itself. 

In a voice of hope, of ilread, of fear, he knows 
not what or which, he hoarsely cries, “Come in. ’ 

In the mirror above his head he secs the room- 
door partly open, and then—yes, then—either to 
his waking vision or in disordered fancy, the living 
original pt the picture stands with pale .and earnest 
face in the upright bar of light that streams in from 
the landing. 

His daughter—not as he had last seen her, but 


with a difference unaccountable if he had had time 
to think or strength to reason. His daughter, with 
the past years rolled back to show her in her youth, • 
and yet with poor and scanty dress, and long fair 
hair tossed in confusion on her shoulders, whence 
a battered bonnet hung. 

He had no time to note all this at first. He only 
knew lh.it his heart seemed to be going out in some 
dumb movement towards this apparition—that he 

s. trfic ag .iin into his chair—that he felt a living hand 
upon his shoulder ■ saw a frightened face looking 
into his. Then his senses came back, and he heard 
the voice speak rapidly, and in French. 

CIIAI'TEK THK FOURTH. 

WtTIT swift stefi-., but without piiking his way, 

t. ildiig the ne.irest road rather by habit than with 
.iiiy observation. Ant.line Dormeur traversed the 
narrow streets le.uling to his destin.ation. There 
were so few people .ibro.id that the way was clear 
enough, and yet there were some a]>prentices or 
worki.ids on their w.iy home ; while, m that neigh- 
bouihood just on the edge of Spitallields, a lower 
colony of petty thie\es ,uid receivers kept up the 
tiade of I wo or three disreputable taverns, where 
<logs, birds, and pigeons were exchanged or betted 
on. It iii.iy have been m tonsequence of this taste 
for pigeun-ll wng lh.it the whole neighbourhood re¬ 
sounded with wlii^-tles and bird-calls. Men and 
boys g.ivc each other this shrill greeting as they 
passed, or w.irned each other by it, or used it to 
express repro.tch or pleasure', hilarity or dismay, 
v.irying its ]icculi.ir note to suit each emotion. The 
Hare .Street whistle was as well-known an institu¬ 
tion there as the judel is to the Tyrolese peasant. 

ll se.ire'ely sui prised Antoine, therefore, when, as 
he re.uhed a bccr-slio[i (the last lighted house before 
the str.igghiig street iqiened into a dirty lane leading 
to the open field;,), a man rvho was just emerging 
irom the place ga\ o a low whistle as he turned in 
the opjiosile diieclion, and crossed the roadi Had 
lie gpen the ni.liter .i thought, he might have hesi- 
t.ilcd for a moment before plunging into the gloom 
of the muddy lane, or at least might have grasped 
his walkiiig-c.uic more firmly, and looked about 
him, in which case it is just possible he would have 
seen two shadows that moved in the darkness of 
the wall some fifty y.irds behind. .‘\s it was,he did 
neither. The c.nirse of his gloomy thoughts was 
unbroken by so trivial an interruption, and con- 
Imueil to be so nil be .qipruached a corner where a 
high ragged fence tuined off on the edge of afoot- 
path. 

Only a sudden sniflle. a muttered oath, and the 
grasp of two pow erlui .inns, that pinioned his elbows 
to his side, aw.iketied him. 

Three men had leaped out from the projecting 
corner of the fence, where a light cart was drawn 
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up, and were upon him before he could raise a 
hand ; but he was quick and active, so that by a 
sudden turn and trip he bore to the ground the 
fellow who held him, and fell upon him heavily. 

“ Give it him, and quick there M'ith the sack ! ” 
cried this worthy, as they rolled on the path to¬ 
gether. Another ruffian seized Antoine by the 
throat. A weapon gleamed before his eyes; but in 
that moment a quick patter of feet sounded in the 
roadway, followed by two reports like the sudflen 
breaking of a cocoa-nut. Crack I crack I and the 
ruffian’s body fell heavily against the fence as two 
shadows —the two shadows that had been following I 
Antoine so long —danced in the footway, whence j 
they had just struck a second of the ruffians 
through a jagged hole in the fence, and left him ] 
sticking there till he recovered his senses. In a 
moment the young man felt his arms rele.ised, and 
struggled to his feet, his Late antagonist esc.iping by 
a plunge through the fence, and a des[)er,Ue run 
across the fields, w'hcrc lie was followed by a fhish 
and the report of a pistol, which failed to slop him. 

** Who fired ? ’’ said one of the shadows, now 
visible—a light active fellow, armed with a knotted 
cudgel. 

“ I did. Mat,” replied a voice that .’Vntoine knew, 
as a thin spare old man came fiom tlic open space 

beyond. 

“Are you hurt, my boy.’” he asked tenderly, ap¬ 
proaching Antoine, who staled from one to another 
in amazement. 

“ Pierre—Pierre Dobroe !” exclaimed the young 
■ man ; “you here—and these—how is all this ? ” 

“I will tell jou presentI\,” said the old pen¬ 
sioner, for it was he indeed. “I expected a trap, 
and had you followed by two lads that 1 could 
trust. —Gave him a body-guard of a couple of 
weaver-lads, eh?” he said, turning to the rescuers. 
“You’ve done your work well, bo\s.” 

“Why, we haven’t been three years at sea and 


] learnt the knack of tlie press-gang for nothing, 
daddy,” replied one of them grinning; “ but we 
must be off; we ain’t constables, you know, and 
there may bo trouble about.” ^ 

“Antoine, you shan’t be disappointed of your 
ride in the cart,” said Peter; “we must hasten, 
j or your grandfilhcr will be waiting supper. He 
j will have to excuse me, though. Come, in with 
you.” 

The two shadows leaped lightly up, and one of 
them took the reins. 

“ Stop, though,” he said suddenly; “ this isn’t 
our cart. This will be brought in stealing. It* 
might be a hanging matter, daddy.” 

“I’m going to take it to the owner if “I’m not 
much mistaken,’’ said Peter, as he and Antoine 
scr.miblcd in at the back. 

“ But, Pierre Dobree, what of S.ara ? what of 
your niece? 1 must know. If she is in danger, 
.and through me, 1 will brave my grandfather’s dis- 
jileasurc, lose my hope of the fortune for which I 
care so little. I will, 1 must find her !” 

“ You can no moie find her than I,” said the old 
man. “ One word with your grandfather, and then 
I go to seek her.” 

“ What 1 She has left home then ?” 

“ Only this evening, and for an hour or two; but 
if my hopes do not jilay me false, we shall overtake 
the scoundrel who det.iins her, and he shall answer 
for it with my hand at his throat but I will have 
her back.” 

Picri c Dobree was ordinarily a calm, rather rosy, 
cheerful, high-dried old Frenchm.an, quite small 
and thin, and with a very perceptible stoop ; but 
Antoine said afterwards that there was a very 
tcrrililc look in his face just then—such a look as 
may have been born, perhaps, in the days of Terror, 
when he stood in the crowd beneath the guillotine 
and saw the head of Aehille Dufarge fall into the 

Slick. tNI) OF CIIAI’TER THE FOURTH. 
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of (iuatdians are 
usually rlogs with bad names, 
and, as a rule, their ill repute 
is fully justified. 

Parochial Guardians of the 
poor consider it their duty to 
guard fheir own yiockets and 
those of the ratepayers, ratlier than to 
guard over the interests of the poor. A 
pauper is an unnecessary evil; and the 
sooner the better he rids of his presence 
the world in general, and the parish in 
particular. These arc the propositions 
that frame themselves in ordinary minds 
of the vestrv order, and their practical consequences 


have too often become apparent through workhouse 
exposures. Far otherwise think the Board of 
Guaidians for the Relief of the Jewish Poor. “ Our 
brother is in distress,” says this body, “Ictus satisfy 
his immediate wants, and stretch out to him a 
friendly hand, to save him from falling .into the 
Slough of Desjiond.” 

Let us here speak a few words on the lower class 
of Jews. The Jews are essentially a charitable 
race. 'I'hcy help, from the cradle to the grave, those 
of their people who need support. There are a 
number of beneficent institutions among them, form¬ 
ing a scries of links, and covering the whole exist¬ 
ence of a struggling honest man. There can be no 
“ Ginx’s Baby” among the Jews. Charity accom- 
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panics into this world the child of lowly life. The 
mother receives medical advice, and material com¬ 
forts ; the father obtains a gratuity ; the child, if a 
boy, is educated, apprenticed to a trade, started in 
life. He is tended when sick, pensioned when old, 
buried when dead ; and his family are provided for, 
during the week of confined mourning when Jews 
do not work. 

Girls also enjoy similar advantages ; .they have a 
considerable chance of securing a marriage portion 
from various societies, and they arc cared for if 
they become widows. 

Notwithstanding all this kindness and charity, a 
vast amount of poverty undoubtedly prevads among 
the Jews. This may, to a partial extent, be attri¬ 
buted to the especial difficulties under which l.ibour 
their working classes. The occupations followed by 
Jewish working men have been restricted by h.ibit, 
and by peculiar surrounding circumstances. The 
Jew is not rough enough to seek work in the docks 
or on railways ; and he would be unable to hold his 
own against English or Irish labourers, or navvies. 
He is excluded from seeking employment in 
Christian workshops, by the precepts of his faith. 
The observing Jew must rest on Sabbaths and 
festival days, and must not taste forbidden food. 
So it happens that we seldom meet with Jewish car¬ 
penters, cabinet-makers, masons, or iron-founders. 
The Jew is constrained to earn his living by bar¬ 
ter, or by following such trades as he may c.irry on 
at home, or under the .auspices of his own co¬ 
religionists. The traffic in second-hand clothing 
appears to be diminishing so far as the Jews are 
concerned, and blue-eyed natives of Erin compete 
freely with swarthy Israelites fir ‘‘ogh do.” The 
occupations principally pursued by Jews are those 
of tailors, cigar-makers, boot, shoe, and slipper- 
makers, glaziers, general de.alers, and ‘‘travellers” 
or hawkers. A gentleman in that community, who 
wields the pen as skilfully as the pencil, proposes a 
scheme for the establisliuient of workshops, where 
persons of his- race could be instructed in handi¬ 
crafts not at present practised by them, and where 
they could follow their art in accordance with their 
usages ; and we sincerely hope that he may be en¬ 
abled soon to see his philanthropic plan effectively 
carried out. Hut the greatest cause of the distress 
reigning among the Jews is unquestionably the un¬ 
ceasing immigration of pauperism from Germany, 
from Holland, from Poland; and it is that which 
strains the resources of that community to the ut¬ 
most. 

While Jewish artisans are placed at great dis¬ 
advantage as regards their Christian fellow work¬ 
men, Providence has endowed the former with 
certain qualities, that explain how it is that more 
Jewsthas) Gentiles rise from the humblest ranks to 
positions of comparative affluence. The Israelite 
is a staunch believer in the maxim that “honesty 


is the best policy,” however this statement may be 
in conflict with the assertions of some writers. Then 
the Jew is persevering and industrious, and ready 
to endure an amount of privation that no English 
workman would consent to undergo. He is domes¬ 
ticated, and affectionate to his wife and family. He 
does not, in moments of playfulness, dash out, with 
the poke'-, the brains of the woman he has under¬ 
taken to love and protect; and neither does he kick 
her to death. There arc no “ friendly leads ” among 
his people to help “ a pal ” in trouble, for Jews are 
seldom convicted of stealing ; and yet he is always 
ready to share his crust of bread with one poorer 
than himself. Einally, he is singularly abstemious 
and he docs not squander his earnings in, and 
muddle Ids head with, doctored beer, or burn his 
interior with adulterated gin. The sobriety of the 
Jews is iiroverbial, and it is reflected in the superior 
ckvinlmcss and neatness of their dwellings as com¬ 
pared with the dwellings of the Gentile indigent. 
Extreme stpialor is seldom apparent in Jewish 
homes; scrolula and intemperance are very rarely 
to be met with, and miserable humanity is never 
seen so utterly fdlen and degraded among thorn as 
among their neighbours. 

The question of the foreign poor became one of 
ptiramount import.ince among the Jews. The 
shoals of destitute Jews flocking over to this country 
from the Ghettos of Germany, and the bleak plains 
of Poland, caused serious anxiety to the .Synagogue 
authoiities. The want of organised relief increased 
the suffering of the English poor, and entailed 
aggravated h.iialships on the foreigners who arrived 
from abroad without means, ignorant of the English 
tongue, and not knowing whither to turn for aid. 

In 1859 it was lesoKcd to establish an organisa¬ 
tion to meet tlic-e rei|uircnients. The Jewish 
Board of Gii.ardians, then called into existence, at 
lirst dealt only with a limited p.rrt of the poor of 
iheir f.iith. In 1871 the United .Syn.agoguc, a cor¬ 
poration composed of the principal congregations of 
German Jews, and including the majority of the 
Jews of London, lesolved to entrust to their Board 
of Guardians the relief of nearly all casual cases. 
This body has proved itself .1 most valuable institu¬ 
tion, fully deserving the support of Jew and Chris¬ 
tian. It effects a vast amount of good. It aims 
not at merely repressing paupeiism, but at circum¬ 
scribing its existence, and diminishing Us presisure. 
It prefers, when practicable, to assist a man to gain 
his own living, rather than to bestow upon him 
temporary relief. And instead of pursuing the 
ordinary system |)r,iclised in English workhouses, 
of considering every man a rogue until proved to 
be honest, it follows the more merciful dictates of 
English law, which believes every man innocent 
until proved to be guilty. 

The objects of the jewish Board of Guardians 
are multifarious, and its operations are assisted by 
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Ko fewer than eight or nine committees. The “ Loan 
Committee” advances sums from one to ten pounds, j 
on the security of from one to three persons ; the j 
amounts so lent to be returned by weekly inslal-' 
ments, which arc usually punctually paid. The 
“Investigating Committee” selects the worthy from 
the unworthy, and forms and revises the list of 
those deserving poor who rceeive fixed periodic.d 
allowances. The “ Medieal Coitmmtee” provides 
medical advice and drugs for the sick, suiiplies 
surgical appliances, tind sends to tlie hospitals of 
the country fever and other c.ises lequiring speci.il 
treatment. The “ Work Committee ” disposes of .i 
number of sewing machines to l.iilors an<l others, 
who, by a small weekly disbiirseiiieiit, may in time 
become the owners of the bicad-u inning machines, 
just as pianos are sold on what is called the “threo 
years’ system.” 

Another committee conducts the work-rooms in 
Bishopsgate Street, where young women of the 
humbler classes among the Jews le.irn various , 
kinds of needle-work—drcss-making, etc. Then \ 
lately an “Industrial t^ommittee” has been formed, j 
to promote the cultivation among the Jewish l.ids 
of those handicrafts which ha\c hitlieito been 
neglected in that community. We may truly say 
that human ingenuity has been exercised to the 
utmost in endeavouring to solve sntisl.ictoiily one of 
the most difficult and most important of problems. 

It would be impossible, on this occasion, to 
render an intelligible account of the constiuuion of 
the Jewish Board of Guardians, or even to desi nbe 
its working. Wc shall, therefore, limit oursebes to 
affording our readers a glance :it the manner in 
which the Jews treat their casu.il poor. By the 
kindness of the President of the Bo.ird, wc wciv 
permitted to be present at a distribution oi relief. 
Such distributions are usually effected by two or 
three members of the Board, who sit in rotation for : 
the purpose, twice a week. Apphe.itions for relief 
are received at the office on three mornings every 
week, and they are at once referred to the invest!- . 
gating officer, who, between the time of application | 
and the time of relief, tlmronghly inquires into the 
circumstances of each case. Persons of immor.d 
conduct, or of bad character, arc summarily dis- j 
missed, and professional beggars are very coldly 
looked upon. 

During 1872 no fewer than 2,137 individuals 
solicited aid from the Board ; of tlies - 784 were 
new applicants, and principally consisted of Polish 
Jews. There is a regulaliotv to the effect that no 
relief shall'be granted except in cases of great 
emergency to any foreigner, unless he or she shall 
have been domiciled in this country for at least six 
months before the date of application. But the 
Jewish Guardians have a soft corner in their he.art, 
and cases of great emergency are remarkably 
frequent. 


Wc arc in the offices of this corporation, which 
are situated in a large house in Devonshire Square. 
The ground-floor of the house, probably once the 
residence of some wealthy City magnate, is divided 
into several apartments. In a spacious chamber 
the iipplicant.s await anxiously,' until the striking of 
a bell shall suniinon tliem in turns before those who 
practically dispose of their fate. Two other rooms 
are sulist,inti.illy fiirnislied as offices, and in the 
larger of the t«o the awards of relief are made. 
One member only of the Board attends on this 
oeeasion. This gentleman briskly t.ikes a seat 
heloie ;i table : at Ins side sits the investigating 
ollicer, who presents him with the history of each 
c.isc on printed forms, wliile tlie zealous secretary 
f.iecs the Gii.irdian with a pile of papers before him. 
Each aiiplic.int as he comes forward stands within 
a bar close to the door. The Guardian has already 
m.istcred the features of the case from the slips 
handed to him, and a few well-judged questions lay 
before him the p.ist condition of the man and his 
present wants. The countenances of the applicants. 
It must be owned, are not jiromising as a rule. 
They are mostly I’oles ; and their under-sized 
flames, sh.iggy beetle-brows, prominent cheek¬ 
bones, and s.illow unwholesome skin show too truly 
that renliiriesof misery, of oppression, and of hard¬ 
ships have in,irked tlyir efiect on their moral and 
physical devclopmeiit. 

We perceive pnneipally husbands, for the pre- 
I senee of wives is discouraged : the Guardians de¬ 
sire to see tile bre.ul-wimiers, who seem to be all 
111 a slate of .abjei t pov'crty. Some are out of work ; 

' othcis arc in work, but their earnings arc insuffi¬ 
cient : the shadow of sickness haunts the home ot 
this one, .ind the ))arlncr of that other is about to 
present him with an eighth child. To each of these 
are allotted a few sliilhiigs, and so many tickets 
representing bie.ul, grocery', and coals. Some 
more are prevented from obtaining employment by 
the lack of clothes or of implements, or need a 
little cash to .st.irt tlicin in a humble business. 
Those are sent away happy, for their prayer is 
granted. One man obtains filnds to buy a new 
diamond tor his gkizier’s tool ; a second is enabled 
to purcliase a barrel of olives ; a third is put in the 
way of selling lemons. All of them, it is hoped, 
may earn their living at least for some time to 
come, and care is t.dien to avoid pauperising them 
entirely. A lourth asks for some hosiery to retail, 
and he streniioudy denies having been helped 
before by the Board. The indefatigable secretary 
produces a huge volume, which must contain a 
singular epitome of human wretchedness. Then 
the fact that once money had been granted to him, 
for the s.ame purpose, stares the applicant in the 
face. But that was two years ago, and the man is 
poor, honest, and industrious. His white lie is 
looked over; he gets some money, and tickets for 
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Ijrcad and grocery, and some pieces of bright silver 
from the private purse of the Guardian are slipped 
into his liand. 

The most^ singular case that wc meet with 
is that of a young Prussian, who speaks English 
fairly, having visite’d the United States. He had 
recently served as a soldier in the Prussian army, 
when one day he had a “ difficidty ’’ with a superior 
officer, whom he struck on the head. How he 
managed to break through the rigorous discipline 
of the Prussian army, it is not easy to understand, 
lie slates that he contrived to desert, and that a 
friendly rabbi helped him to cross the Prussian 
Ironticr. 

The fellow’s face wears a dogged sullen look, ! 
arguing certainly no sweetness of temper. The di.- 
pensers of charity jilace the most lavourablt: con¬ 
struction on the deserter’s story, lie has a brother 
at Plymouth, whom hejvishes to rejoin ; a passage 
to that port by .steamer is promi.sed him for tlie 
morrow, and a trifle is given hiiii to procure him¬ 
self a meal and a night’s lodging. Aftcrw.ards are 
ushered in some meuilieis of that si'\ whicli, in the ' 
present instance, by no stretch of courtesy can be i 


called fair. They are widow*, or women whose 
husbands arc abroad; and all of them receive 
some assistance. 

In less than two hours upwards of thirty cases arc 
relieved. The Jewish Pmard of Guardians take 
effective measures to prevent imposition, and the 
objects they succour all‘represent unfeigned and 
more o’- less severe distress. Not one apjdicant is 
on this occasion dismissed entirely empty-handed. 
In the two or three instances where no grant is 
made by the Board, the Guardian privately bestows 
upon the applicants small gratuities, and the same 
kind-hearted gentleman frequently supplements 
the relief of tlie Board with slight donations of his 
own. 

W'ho sliall say what amount of suffering was 
all.iyed on that short afternoon ? The persons 
assisted, with those vvlio depended from them, 
prob.tbly amounted to one hundred human beings ! 
And we rejoice to think tliat most of them, on that 
biltcr cold night, enjoyed substantial fare, basked 
in the gr.rtcful warmth of a blazing fire, or prepared 
themselvi-s with revived hopes to renew once more 
the b.ittle of life ! J. PicCIOTTO. 


n 





Mk’.N WHO FACE Dl'iATII. 

TUli r.NGINKrU. 

11E weather had been dirtv for 


Sevei ,il d.iys. As the hcav eiis 
were obscuied no ohsevv.t- 
tion could be l.ikcii, and we 
li.td been obliged to sail by 
‘■dead leckuiimgth.it is, 
we guessed our posilion from 
the log. Dead reckoning is 
not a very satisf.ictory mode of ascertiUii- 
ing a vessel's jiositioii, and as the n.irig.i- 
tion of this itart of our vov.igc was ratlior 
diflicult, the poor c.'ipt.iiii w.is \ ery anxious, 
lie and the ofliceis were contiinially 
glancing heavcnwtird to try to get a iiccjj 
at the sun; but, as I have s.iid, for days together 
there was nothing to be seen but he.vvy ni.vsses of 
clouds or banks of foggy dn/.zle. Wo stc.micd 
-ilong, half-speed, a very strict look-out being kepi. 
There was one wild rocky point which the skipper 
was very amvious to give a.s wide a berth as pos¬ 
sible; and to make sure of this, as he thought, he 
instructed the officers to tii.ako a great allow.inee m 
the steering. We should have made land by this 
time, but hitherto none had been sighted. 

When I turned in fori my watch below, the 
sea was getting up, and I noticed the captain and 
■chiefs officer on the bridge in very earnest consul¬ 
tation. 

“ There will be a gale blowing shortly,” thought 


I, as 1 turned into my bunk i i order to snatch four 
hours’ sleep if possible. 

1 fell into a profound slumber as soon as I had 
put my head down. Just as four bells (3 a.m.) were 
being struck, I was hurriedly roused by the en¬ 
trance of tile chief engineer. Ilis face was blanched 
with hoi ror, and his tongue fastened, as lie roused 
me up — 

Get up, Thomson—get up for God’s sake ! We 
arc goin ; ashore, man, and there’s an awful gale 
bkiuiiig, .and the cur.sed thing is that there is some¬ 
thing got loose in the engine — something down 
below out of sight--and if it is not tightened up at 
once, she vv ill tear herself to bits.” 

“ Why don’t you stop her then and see what is • 
wiong?” I asked half angrily; “ 1 li.avc only had two 
hours below—that’s four hells just gone.” 

‘‘.Stop her.^” said the chief; “ wc can’t! The 
engine must be kept going to hold her head to the 
.se.i, and keep way on her. We arc drifting on 
a lee shore, in a gale, and if wc turn broadside to 
the sea, or if the engine breaks down altogether, 
we’ll be among the rocks and the foam in ten 
mimiles.’’ 

1 now .‘■piang out ofmy bunk, .and hastily dressed. 
While 1 w.us doing so, the chief explained the situa¬ 
tion more fully. Some one must go down and put 
things to rights, or all would perish. The difficul¬ 
ties and dangers of the task consisted in the fact 
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that it must be accomplished while the engine was 
going, and all the while the ship was tumbling and 
kicking about in a most desperate fashion. Then 
again the engines were “ racing ” every few minutes 
—when the propeller was raised out of the water 
the engine went at a terrific p.rcc, owing to the 
resistance being removed.' It was not pleasant to 
dive down into that hot hole among frantic ma¬ 
chinery—the ship’s jumping and tumbling about 
—and nothing to grasp but hot, slippery, oily iron, 
or steel bars—nothing to tread on but slippery iron 
gratings. 

The chief was too old and stiff to go down —be¬ 
sides, as he remarked, he had a wife and c hildren, 
etc. etc. He also remarked that I was not in th.it 
position. Further, he stated that I knew well enough 
that the third engineer had been ill for days, and 
now the fourth (who was a new hand) was either 
afraid or sea-sick—he said the latter. 

Would / go down ? 

That was the question. 

I thought of the bonnie lassie who had put her 
arms tenderly round my neck and kissed me when 
I said good-bye — I recalled the tearful tender 
glance of her loving blue eyes, and the tone of her 
sweet thrilling voice as she said, “ Oh, Wilhe, take 
good care of yourself for mv sake !” 

Then I thought of my being hashed and mangled 
among the machinery below. 

That girl was my betrothed wife, and her father 
had promised to bless our union when I was a chief 
engineer— but not till then. Jeanie and I knew 
him to be a man of his word, and Jeanie was a 
dutiful and obedient daughter, and so we waited 
and hoped. The chief seemed to guess what was 
passing in my mind, for he held out his hand, and 
said, “ If you manage this job, Willie, I’ll back 
out—I’ve saved enough now—I’m tired of going 
to sea—and you’ll be chief engineer ne.\t voyage. 
There is my hand on it.” 

1 grasped his hand—I knew that 1 was sure of 
the first vacancy that occurred, and 1 knew also 
that old Craigton would keep his promise. 

I braced myself up, but still I felt a chill run 
through me, and my heart throbbed in my throat 
for a minute. 

But I felt as if this were my chance to obtain 
possession of Jeanie. It was the old feeling of 
chivalry — doing a daring deed for a woman’s 
sake. 

I stood on deck for a minute or two. The scream¬ 
ing blast of wind and the heavy clouds of spray 
acted like tonics. I soon gained complete self- 
possession, and descended to my desperate work. 
Old Craigton stood by to choke off the steam when 
the engines began to race. 

Down I went—down into that hole where I had 
even less mercy to e.\pect than in .a lion’s den. 
Taking my life in my hand, I descended to the 


depths—with the vision of a fair woman before 
me. 

Soon I was in the midst of the turmoil—slipping, 
grasping, gasping, panting, perspiring at every 
pore. Sometimes my head began to reel, but by 
a strong e.^^fort I steadied myself. The whole thing 
was like a hideous nightmare. 

A few minutes sufficed to enable me to detect 
the mischief—and 1 saw at once that it could be 
remedied, and also that it was quite time it should 
be. A few minutes more, and the nut would 
have been off altogether, and the engine would 
then have torn herself to pieces in two strokes, 
llracing all my energies, I succeeded in applying 
I my screw-key ag.iin and again. It required great 
quickness of hand to seize the second of time 
ip which a turn could be given. I now found the 
value of my Clyde training. On the Clyde an 
engineer is taught all aboul^thc parts of an engine 
—he learns to do all that requires to be done in 
case of break-down. I now felt the value of this 
bro.id engineering education. 

At length 1 succeeded in making all tight—Just 
as my head beg.xn to swim, and my sight began to 
grow indistinct. How 1 managed to climb and 
scramble up again I sc.ircely know. Old Craigton 
ond one of the firemen hauled me up part of the 
way by catching hold of my coat-collar. When I 
got out on eleck, 1 f.unted and fell. 

But now the engine could be worked firmly, and 
we were saved. 

I did not do much more work during that voyage. 
I w'as utterly c.\hausted ; my nerves were quite 
unstrung. But I got my rew.ird. 

When we came into port the passengers gave me 
a dinner, and presented me with this watch—read 
the inscription—and I was feasted and flattered 
till my he.id wa.s nearly turned. The chief and 
the captain both spoke well for me, and 1 was 
appointed chief engineer to a new steamer which 
the company had just launched. 

All these things were but me.ins to an end. I 
grudged every minute that 1 was away from my 
sweet lassie. 

1 would not tell you all lh.it we said and looked 
when we met—no, not for the world—for Jeanie 
then would never forgive me. 

Well, I’ll s.iy this. When I clasped her in my 
arms, and felt her arms tightening round me, and 
when 1 felt her hot teais—well, well ! Jeanie, I’ll say 
no more. 

We were made man and wife when I came home 
from my first voyage as chief. And in a few years 
the company gave me a good post on shore, with a 
snug salary. 

So I’ll go to sea no more. 

And these are the bairns, two laddies and three 
lassies. Do you think that they lake more after 
the mother or me 1 
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IN HONOUR BOUND. 

BY CHARLES GIBBON, 

AyniOR OF “ROISIN CRAY," “FOR LACK OF GOLD,” ETC. ETC. 

CiiAPi'ER THE SEVENTH. j “ Now is my opportunity,” he whispered to an 

THE LAIRD. old friend who sat beside him. 

The Laird of Uahnahoy w.i.s tall and large- | “ I' or heaven’s sake, Hugli, let me out first,” ex- 
boned ; his features large, except the nose, which | claimed his friend in a whisper, rising hurriedly to 
was small and inclined upwards ; very few wrinkles, ; escape the spectacle of the Lund’s humiliation. 



“now, now! jii rAUii.M.” 


thin grey hair cut short, no hair on the face, and 
quick keen eyes. Dress neat—a large slitiw of winte 
shirt-front, about which he was particiil.ir. He 
was sixty, anti would have passed for not more 
than fifty. In the morning he usuaHy appeuretl in 
a dark brown tweed suit, the coat cut short as for a 
youth. He carried his head high, shoulders square, 
and was proud to believe that people still rog.irded 
him as quite young. He was pleased to be a 
radical by profession ; he was an intense conserva¬ 
tive in fact. He sat in I’arliament for the county 
unde^ several governments. He had promised 
great things ; he had done nothing. On one occa¬ 
sion he had meditated a speech, whcivsoine county 
affairs engaged the attention of the House. 


That riiDhed the orator in the bud. He never 
spoke 111 the House ; and soon afterwards—finding 
that he was not likely to be returned—he gracefully 
retired from his onerous position. He was fond, 
liowcvcr, of letting off at local iiicctings, agricultural 
dinners, or flower shows, or even into the ears of 
individuals who were sure to listen to him, those 
^ fireworks of eloquence which had been intended to 
set the House in flames. 

He liked to be regarded in the cljaracter oj an 
enthusiast ; he was constantly theorising about the 
greatest happiness for the greatest number; the 
minority must submit to be sacrificed to the 
in.ijority. It was the nature of things ; we could 
see It in the anim.d, aye, and in the vegetable 
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kingdom; and the absolute necessity for an im¬ 
mediate recognition of the law in human affairs 
was apparent on every hand, in the contentions 
between class and class which never ceased. 

He was perfectly sincere in his declamation and 
faith in his theory, but he never thought of himself 
being in the minority ; consequently he increased 
his rents whenever he found an opportunity, he 
preserved his game strictly, and he held liis f.iinily 
in severe subjection, so that Ins theories and actions 
were not always in accord ; and hi.s cntlnisiasiii -a 
friend said—was uncommonly like a disguise for 
a selfish nature. Eut the Laird was innocent of 
all intcntion.il hypocri.sy. lie believed thoroughly 
in himself and in the honcbty of hi.s every word 
and act. 

“Have you come about tliat Methven bubiiiess, 
too ?” he said as he entered. 

“What Methven business?'’ a.sked Dan, sur¬ 
prised. 

“Oh!” This was a lialf-subdiicd note of as¬ 
tonishment and inquiry, and there was something 
in it which suggested th.it the Laird regi etted lie 
had spoken so ha.stily. 

Heraised his gl.isses—heavily mounted in gold — 
and glanced at an open letter in hi.s hand. Then, 
as he dropped the glasses, lie looked at the skipper 
curiously. 

Walter was standing at the window, tapping the 
sill with his fingers, and gazing out on the laun. 
He was puzzled by the readiness with which his 
father had come to sec Dan rliorston, and more 
so by the question he h.ad .asked. W.ilter liad .it 
once associated the name Methvcnwitlitho million¬ 
aire who died recently, and he could not im.igine 
how that event could have anything to do with 
Dan. 

“ I care nactliing about the business you spe.ik 
of, Laird,” said D.in in his dry way ; “ 1 came to 
speak about youi son AValler.” 

“About Walter?” exclaimed the Laird,evidently 
mystified ; “ has he been doing anything wrong?” 

The son wheeled round and Irankly met his 
father’s eyes. 

“We’ll see about that. He wants to marry my 
daughter Teenic, and 1 want to ken what ) ou have 
to say to it.” 

“Wants to m.irry your diuightcr !” (taking a 


“ Thank you, Thorston—I would Iiave expected 
as much from you. Will you excuse me a minute ? ” 

The Laird, with brows knit, again examined 
the letter he held, and then carefully placed it in 
a large morocco pocket-book; apparently he was 
satisfied upon some subject which had engaged his 
attention. 

Walter all this time was watching him, his pulse 
beating f.ist witli susiieiiso. 

Tin; hither slowly ero^scd the room to his son, 
and looking straight in liLs eyes, s.iid in an under¬ 
tone simply— 

‘•.Miss Wish.irt?” 

“.She knows and Walter felt his cheeks hot 
whilst Ills eyes sou;;ht the floor. During the last 
Iwo or three mmute.s he had been faintly hoping 
tliat (.i.ue h ill alre.uly e.\pl.lined. 

I he L.iird bent his hc.ul and lelurned to Dan. 
T .iknig up his posUioii on the he.irth-riig, one h.and 
behuul limi, uliilst the other pl.iyed with his glasses 
aiul the silk (oiil by whi< h they uere suspended 
lound his neck, he heg.iii gi'.ieiously— 

r.die .1 se.it, 1 hoi stoii, take .1 seal, please. You 
see the matter st.imls soniewh.it hi tins fashion. 
Walter is a liii!- Ullmv, he has an excellent head, 
but his ideas are a])t to resemble a midges’ dance— 



I as a man of e-xpeiiencc and some intellect can 
I me.isure the cap.iciticM of a child constantly under 
1 his obscrv.iiioii, and I' h.id formed cert.iin plans for 
j him which 1 heheve would h.iie rendeied his futuic 
one of ease ami iisi fulness. 

“ As he grows up helhmkstli.it he c.in form better 
plans for hinisell, and actouhiigly does so. Asa 
t.iliier, 1 niigul h.ive insisted iqion ohediencc to my 
wishes ; as .1 in.m of e.xpenence, 1 s.iy, ‘ Very well, 
•since you .ire resolved upon your own com sc, take 
It, but absolve me fiom all blame if you fail.’” 

1 lie L.iu'd paused us if for some sigm of appro- 
balioii of his wisdom .and forhea ranee, liut Walter 
could not speak, and Dan was silent, thinking what 
a gill of l.inguage the Laird h.id, and wondering 
when lie would i oiiie to the subject in hand. 

“1 must own lliut I uni disappointed,” Dalmahoy 
went on ; ‘‘ 1 think he could have done better than 
he can do in the Church ; I think he could have 
done belter tli.in m.ury )our daughter.” 

Dan got up. 


long breath and looking more astounded tli.in dis¬ 
pleased). 

“Justth.at, and though I would as soon see her 
married to him as to anybody, she shall be wife 
to nae man whose friends will not make her wel¬ 
come.” 

“ Quite right—very sensible,” muttered the Laird, 
evidently thinking about something else. 

“ Let me tell you, too,” proceeded Dan quietly, 
“this has taken me as muckle by surprise as your- 
sel’, and the minute I heard of it I came to you.” 


“ Now, now! be p.ilicnt, if you please,” exclaimed 
the Laird, closing his ewes, averting his face, and 
motioning giamlly with the glasses for his auditor 
to rein.un se.ited. 

Thorston would not sit again, but he held his 
tongue, .mil the or.iclo proceeded— 

“ 1 did not iiilcnd the slightest disrespect to your 
daughter. 1 admire Christina extremely, and if I had 
been .1 yomigerman 1 have no doubt the lecling wjauld 
have Ik-vii slill w.irmei. but you are awaie that 
the match is, in some respects, unequ.al—at least, I 
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fear there arc some old-fashioned people who will 
so regard it. Pardon me for saying this ; I only 
desire to place the whole matter plainly before you, 
in order that there may be no reflections upon me 
hereafter.” , 

“ I’m no asking a favour for Tcenie,” said the 
skipper gruffly, and prc|ianng to go ; for as he un¬ 
derstood the harangue, it iiieanl a refusal of the 
young folks’ wishes. So W.liter tliouglit too. 

“ No favour at all, Tliorston ; understand me 
clearly ; I am only referring to what will be said by 
others. P'or myself, 1 .admne her ; I admire your 
upright, straightforward ili.nacter, .uid you know 
my principles. To me ‘ an honest m.in is the 
noblest work of God,’ and llie observation applies 
equally to women. Therelore-" 

He paused, closing his eyes, and enjoying in 
imagination the round of .ippl.uisc which tli.it 
sentence would have evoked at the annual nieetiiig 
of the agricultural .societi. He iiieiit.illy noted it, , 
to use on the first public opportunity. 

“ Therefore 1 give iny free .nut willing consent 
to my son Walter to marry Christina, and 1 sli.ill 
take an early occasion to salute my d.iughter-ni- 
law'.” j 

Walter could scarcely believe his c.irs, and Ins 
throat was so full of h.ippiness th.it he could not 
speak Immediately. He hastily crossed the room : 
anti seized his father’s hand, saying huskily— j 

“ Thank you.” 

“ 1 did not c.vpcct this,” muttered Dan, as if he 
were inclined to be soriy ; “liows'ever. Tin gl.id 
that it is so, since the lass w.ints it.” I 

“Vou are surprised,’’said Dalm.ahoy, gr.itified 
by the impression he had made, ‘’but you will 
observe that in consentiu;’. to this maiii.igc I am 
only carrying out the principles which h.ivc guided 
my public life. It is long since 1 first r.iised my 
voice against class distinetious ; and 1 am proud , 
to find that the giowing iiower and intelligence 
of the working cl.isses .irc romiielhng univeis.d 
.icccptancc of my doctrines. 1 .iiii proud to think, 
sir, that we arc approaching the er.i when intellect 
alone shall distinguish one man from .inotlier.’’ 
(Another sentence to remember for ins lirst speecli.) 

“Nae doubt, nae iloiibt,’’ mutteied Dan, neither 
understanding nor caring .iboiit tlie hand’s princi¬ 
ples ; “ I’ll say good day now.” 

‘‘ Before you go, 'I’liorston, you understand, I ' 
hope, that Walter h.is luithing but his ])rofession i 
to depend upon at present ; and oven when my 
time comes he will have little more to expect th.in 
the house and a bit of land. 1 ha\o a large 
family ; we have no entail ; and 1 mean to make 
my children equal as far .vs possible in what is left 
to them.” 

“ ydii could not do better, sir; that’s f.iir. 
Tcenie will have some siller of her own. At any 
rate, she’ll no bring her man an Inverness tocher.” 


Dan grinned at his little joke. According to 
one version of the saying, a man is supiiosed to get 
an Inverness tocher when he rcceive.s with his wile 
ainothcr-in-law, a sistcr-in-law, and a piano to kee[). 

The business being thus settled to everybody’s 
satisfaction, as it seemed, and very much to the 
smprise of one of the iiersuns interested, Thurston 
I made his way home, t.ikmg a good luol: at the 
house and grounds us he passed out, although he 
I had olten seen butli liefore. He was glad ami 
sorry ; lie was eager to get home with his news, 
and yet inclined to loiter. He felt very queer ; 
could not make it out; maybe it was some ail¬ 
ment coming on hiiii. He could not tell, for he 
had never known sickness in his own poison. 
He wished young Dahnahoy had been at Jericho, 
or that Teeme had been still a wee bairn, scain- 
jiering about m short co.its and bare legs. 

Walter rein lined, and tiled again to e.xpress 
his very w.iriii gratitude to the Laird for tliii.s 
rc.ulily leimiviiig the only obst.tele to his perfect 
h.ippiness. 

*• 1 hope you’ll find it perfect, W.xttie,” said the 
f.illier siiiihiig ; ”) oil'll be the first man who ever 
did. I’rove your gratitude to me ten years hence, 
bv telling me tli.it you do not blame me for what 
I li.ive done iiow.’j 

“ I'll do that ! ” cried the lover eageily. 

“Aye. be siiic of tills—I thought it was for 
your good to say yes, or 1 would have said no, 
just a-s re.ulily. How the devil you are to get 
on witli D.in ThorsPm as your father-in-law I 
can’t sec, iinl' -es you in,mage to bribe him to 
eniigr.ite to the Cannib.il Ishiiids or the North 
I'ule. A good idea! .St.art an expedition to dis¬ 
cover the North-west I’ass.ige, and tn.ike him 
c.ipt.iin. He’ll never come back. The captain 
iievi'i lines.” 

'W.iller laughed. 

“ Tliere will be no need for that; cvcry'body' 
likes I).in, .111(1 he's a fine honest fellow', as you 
yourself s.iul.’’ 

“ Yes, but 1 wasn’t going to be his son-in-law. 
Honesty is adiniiable—in the abstract—but culture 
and ni.inners aie much more comfortable com- 
p.iuious on .1 long lournoy.” 

“ 1 am coiUeiit—more than content. I am very 
happy.” 

“ 1 dare sav ; wc all lliiiik that in the first heat 
(.if life. Oil, 1 know wh.it the glamour of Love’s 
young dre.iui is. .ind upon my soul 1 don’t think 
1 w'oiikl li.ive opposed your wishes very savagely, 
even if there li.id not been good reasons known 
to mysell lor yielding to thorn. But, my lad, if 
you want to succeed in life, doubt everything aind 
everybody exeept yourself. Remember that, and 
success IS suic." 

“ You s.iy that,” said Walter—awkwardly, lor he 
could not preach to his father —“ and yet, has voitr 
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life been all that you would have desired it to 
be?" 

The Laird winced ; his brow contracted, and he 
looked hard at the window. His memory flashed 
over the past, and he saw many hopes baffled, 
many aspirations thwarted, many fine calculations 
upset, and many desires never gratified. 

“ No,” he said, blowing his nose to concc.il 
something like a sigh, for tlie retrospect was not 
a pleasant one—as whose is? lie saw so much 
■ that might have been accomplished if only this 
or that had happened, and so much that had been 
accomplished which might have been left alone — 
“ No; my life has been a failure, but I did not 
start with the experience which I offer to you." 

* “ Don’t you think, sir, lliat every man must 
work out his own experience ? ” , 

‘‘ It may be so, but there is so much wisdom 
in the experience of our fathers, th.it we would 
be happier if we would only be content to walk 
in their old-fashioned ways instead of striving aflei 
fantastic novelties in business, politics, and art. 
1 have heard Whatcly say that the proverb ‘ Expe¬ 
rience teaches fools ’ is a lie, for he is a wise man 
who profits by his own experience, a wiser still who 
profits by the experience of others; but a fool profits 
neither by his own nor others’ experience. We 
shall see by-and-by in which c.itegory you stand.” 

“ I hope it may not be the list.” 

“ But it is the most probable place for you. Now 
go and amuse our friends until 1 join you. They 
are quite interesting. You will find them smiling 
on one side the face, and grinning in bitterness and 
spite on the other. This Methven pro|)crty seems 
to have set the whole county by the ears.” 

Walter being unspeakably happy, and utterly in¬ 
different to the Methven property, could afford to 
make a smiling effort to mollify the nancour of his 
cousins, uncles, and aunts, .although he would have 
much preferred walking off to Teenie at once. 

The Laird retired to his private room, a small 
corner apartment, where he was rarely interrupted. 
Two sides of the chamber were covered with books, 
many of them Parliamentary, now seldom disturbed. 

He sat down in his easy chair in front of his 
writing-table, and took out the letter which had oc¬ 
cupied so much of his attention during tlte early 
part of his interview with Dan Thorston and 
Walter. He read it ag.ain, as if to reassure him¬ 
self as to the nature of the contents. 

GKOK(;a SrKKKT, Ejdindurgh. 

“SiR,--Wc have made the necessary yivcstiKation into the affairs 
of the late George Mcihvcn, some time of Kow.mJcn and Kihrs- 
haven, and latterly of Manchester. The result of that investii’aliou 
is as follows:— 

“ The said George Methven being a luitural son, and dying without 
a will, the whole of his estate passes to the Ciown ; but the nearest 
of kill on the m,other’s side may petition Her M'-\)esty, through the 
Queen’sand Lord Treasurer’s Renicrnbrancerof Exchequer, for a gifi 
of the estate As a rule this prayer x.s granted, subject to certain fees 

‘ We nay nicnlion that the lucmbers of the father’s family are, 


such a case as tlic present, devoid of right or power to make a 
the members of the mother’s family only being conudered. 

“ So far as we have been able to discover, the nearest existing rela¬ 
tive to the late George Methven is one Christina Thorston, daughter 
of Daniel Thor.sion, fislicrman, now or recently residing at Row- 
aaden. Daniel Thorston espoused a sister ol George Mclhvcn’s 
mother, and Christina Thorston is therefore full cousm of the de¬ 
ceased, and, according to our present belief, Ym direct heir. We 
believe that by prompt and decisive action she might obtain the 
whole or greater jiart of the estate, subject to the usual fees. 

“We shall be happy to attend to any further instructions with 
which you nuy favour us, and meanwhile 

“ Wc are. Sir, 

“ Your most humble and olicdicnt Servants, 

Pattbkson and Gkhig, W.S.” 

“It is the n>o.st remarkable event in my experi* 
cncc,” s.iid the Laird to himself, a glow of satisfac¬ 
tion suffusing his countenance. “ To think of that 
youth Wattle stumbling blindfold into a million, 
and I, who have assiduously courted fortune all my 
life, never knew what it was to be out of difficulty. 
But 1 never li.id the same chance ; and Wattie 
won’t forget liis pool f.itber when be is rich.’’ 

He wrote an .inswcr to the lawyei’s letter, and 
then locked it up in his ,strong-bp.x. 

We must keep this quiet until our .arrange¬ 
ments .lie completed ; it would be a shame to dis- 
I turb the contented minds ol the girl and her fuller 
until 1 am quite sure of her claim. Now I can go 
.ind condole with our filends, and advise them not 
to be I'jols— if they can help it.’’ 

.So, h.aving arranged his pi.ms—of which Walter 
w.is to know nothing either, for he was such a droll 
that he would reveal cveiythmg at once to Thorston 
—the Laird proceeded to join the ladies and gentle¬ 
men in the draw ing-room, who weic busy disputing 
their respective titles to the wc<alth of the dead 
man whom, li\ mg, they had snubbed and shunned. 

CJIAPTER THE EIOIITII. 

“l.Ol.NG TO IlL MARRIED.” 

N EXT morning, D.in w.is out on the headland be¬ 
fore daybreak. It was a calm morning, only a 
ripple upon the water, whilst the bay was like a 
sheet of gl.iss. There was just a mysterious breath¬ 
ing of the atmosphere which mingled with the soft 
pulsations of the sea. The slightest sound was heard 
with singular distinctness. He saw the sun creep 
slowly up the horizon, darting many golden bars 
athwart the quivering breast of the sea. 

The stillness w.is pathetic ; presently it was 
broken by the mellow chant of some fishermen 
singing in the distance, .and looking round the 
point he saw the fishing fleet, in a straggling line, 
with brown sails flapping lazily in the gentle breeze, 
stealing slowly tow.irds the haven. Then came the 
indistinct cur-rr-cck of grouse, the screech of the 
heron on the rocks, the croak of gulls floating over 
the water, and the sharp twitter of lapwings as they 
rose in flight. The soft spiritual light of the morn¬ 
ing, the waters flashing with all the colours of the 
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rainbow, and the fishers’ song combined to soothe 
Dan into a more contented mood than he had 
known since yesterday. 

If the fishers of Rowanden had watched the 
skipper this mornipg, not one of them would have 
expectedluck to the nets ; for his hand was often up 
at his brow, as he peered into space—farther tlian 
usual, for he was trying to see the future when tlicrc 
would be a solitary old man and a desol.ite cottage 
on the Norlan’. He stalked about with uncertain, 
dissatisfied steps. Then he would halt a long 
while in one place, calling himself hard names for 
not being proud and pleased as Teenic was when 
he told her of his expedition, and the result. 

She clapped her hands, and cried, “Thai’s fine !” 
And old Ailic chimed in with “ It’s grand news ; 
I aye said Tecnie was born to be a lady.” I!ut 
neither thought of asking what he had to say. 

He became dour, and would not speak. 

Tccnie saw this, and bade Ailie “ whisht,” sub¬ 
duing l^cr own expressions of pleasure at the same 
time. After supper—Dan’s tippetite was still ex¬ 
cellent—she made him a big tumblerful of steam¬ 
ing toddy, and he felt better. .She got out the 
cards ; they played, he won, and felt better still. 
The dark grim face of the man, the bright fair face 
of the girl bent over the table, and the feeble light 
of the oil-lamp flickered upon them, showing an ex¬ 
pression of eagerness on the one, and simple joy 
on the other. 


doos, threatening the sat, and studying the Book of 
Fate, half in fun and half in earnost, early that day. 
She was going to be maiTied 1 It was all settled,i 
and she was thrilling with the strange exaltation, 

I pleasure, and wonder which a girl experiences in 
the first few hours after her lover has spoken, and 
I she has pledged herself to him. She could not pos- 
j sibly sleep this night, with that minister with the in¬ 
visible head, the misty crowd of people, the beauti¬ 
ful bride’s cake—which she had seen a few days 
I ago in the confectioner’s window at Kingshaven— 
j the old shoes, and the yellow carriage with the two 
j white horses from the King's Arms, all dancing 
wild reels at the foot of the bed. There she was, 
in the carriage now, Walter beside her—tho horses 
going off at a gallop down the brae, driving into 
the great mystery of the future. 

She closes her eyes, covers her head with the 
clothes, and tries to shut it all out. But that is worse 
than ever. She gets up, goes to the window, and 
looks out. The sky is pale, and mottled with slow- 
moving clouds ; the sea is rolling inward from the 
darkness, and breaking with long measured sweeps 
upon the rocks; the lights of the White Tower, high 
up in the air, are glinting their warning across the 
waters; below are the black spots which she 
knows to be the fishing-boats, and Rowanden looks 
like a black irregular mass of rocks pressing back 
from the shore. -She felt calmer, looking out at 
these things, listening to the sea, and the eerie 


Ailie sat in the corner knitting, and retailing 
all the gossip she had picked up in the course of 
her morning’s excursion. Buckie Ker’s boat got 
adrift, and was found ‘‘ dung a’ to bits ” on the 
rocks ; Shauchlin (Shuffling) Sandy’s wife was laid 
up with a very bad fever; ITirpling Jamie had 
quarrelled with the fish-dealer about the number 
of crans of herring they had got in the last 
“ shot; ” Louping Bob had got into trouble with 
the water-bailies, and his wife had been drinking 
“ sare ; ” and so on, giving to each person men¬ 
tioned the distinguishing to-name or nick-n.ame, 
which was generally suggestive of some physical 
characteristic or ability. All this amused the 
skipper whilst his attention was fixed on the game. 

Then Teenic sang to him her favourite ballad, 
the “ Lass of Lochryan,” and after, “ Willie’s 
drowned in Garnery.” Her sweet voice made the 
plaintive story of the weary wanderings across the 
sea of fair Annie of Lochryan a real event to Dan, 
and he spoke of the heroine’s fate as if he had 
known and loved her. The gloorav legend of the 
two lovers drowned in Garnery filled him with 
anger at the hard-hearted parent whose curse had 
been the cause of the trouble. 

Dan went to bed happy ; Teenie went to bed full 
of coftfused thoughts and visions. She was changetl 
somehow, and all the world was changed. She was 
not the same Tdenie who had been feeding the 


sough of the wind. 

Stepping back from the window, she moved a 
chair, and presently there was a tap on the wooden 
partition which separated her bed from Ailie’s in 
the next room. The sharp voice of the old woman 
cried— 

“ Goodness be here ! lassie, ha’e you got the 
dwams, or what, that you’re no bedded ? There’ll 
be nae word o’ this in the morning ” (meaning that 
she would be sorry for missing her rest). 

That had more effect than anything else in com¬ 
posing Teenie’s mind. She crept back to bed, 
surrendered herself to the exciting visions which 
she could not control, and by-and-by she slept. 

The very happiness of the evening made Dan’s 
waking thoughts the sadder, so he was up and 
out early, lie ought to be proud of the position 
his lass was to till ; and he was proud in a manner, 
for all Rowanden would be “ in a way ” about it, and 
he would be looked up to more than ever. But he 
would have been quite contented if things could 
have gone on in the old way ; and he had an 
uneasy suspicion that things would not be so com¬ 
fortable cither for Teenie or himself in thq new 
way. There was the boat she had so often sailed 
with him ; there were the nets her nimble fingers 
had so often helped him to mend ; there was the 
hut which she had helped him to build—by carry¬ 
ing the nails for hitp in her “ daidly ” (pinafore). 
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He did not see how he was»to get on without her 
at all. Only she wished it—and that was the one 
unanswerable argument. 

“ I’ll awa’ to Greenland with the next whaler,” he 
muttered, “ and just think that she’s waiting for 
me at home here as in the auld times.” 

A hand touched his arm, and he found Tecnie 
beside him, looking as bright and fresh .is if she 
had known no unrest during the night. She w.as a 
part of the morning, with her thick lair hair, her 
gr.and blue eyes, and sweet f.u c. 

“Weel?” said Dan. delighted by her presence, 
but'not displaying the le.ist sign ol ple.isure — 
“ You’re early afoot.” 

“You’ll no guess what I’ve been thinking?'’ .she 
replied, looking at him with such .i cumnng smile. 

“ No ; what might that be '' ” 

“ I’m no to marry Wattie Ihirnetl 

“ What ? ” and he stared at her to see if she 
were quite herself. 

Lips close, and expression serious ; she nodded 
hcrihead emphatic.dly. 

“ Toots ! you’re raving, lassie, or you’re trying to 
make fun of me. You m.iun marry Imn.” 

And Dan cxhausled all his arguments to show 
her how there was no tscajie from the rnmp.ict 
now that it was made. He disrovered ever so 
many reasons, of which ho h.id not thought hefnre, 
for considering the marriage in etery way a fortu¬ 
nate and desirable one. .\t th.at she smiled, and 
said with wonderlul resign.ilion — 

‘■Very well, f.ither, since you say T must, 1 will,” 

He felt hurt, for he saw th.tt slir had been l.uigb- 
ing at him all the time ; and he was rcl.ipsing into 
doumess, but .she pl.tced her hand on his shoulder 
and said, quite earnestly this time— 

“But 1 would not have him if \nu s.iid no, 
fathet—no, though he was Kin;; of l-'iighind, and 
no another man for me in the wm id.” 

It mollified him to hear her s.iy so. and from that 
moment I horston appe.ired to be the proudest and 
the most contented man in the world ; wh.rtcver 
his secret thoughts or fodm.g-, rn;,hi be.'he looked 
.always satisfied. It was a clever trick of hers, if it 
were only a trick. 

.Soon after bic.ikfa.t W, Iter drove up in a gig, 
leapt down, and callcil for 'Kcnic. He look hoth 
her hands; the mail’s e\es wme full of the love 
t’tat was in his heart. Teenie simlLd, .ind for the 
first time felt shy with him. 

“ You know that it’s ail i i.glit i The Laird m ver 
said a word against our v. isiibg. but was as kind 
as if I had just done what he wanted.” 

“ Father told us last night—the Laird is very 
good.” 

“ I wanted to come down myself last night, but 
1 was kept late at the house—I must tell you the 
fun we had another time—and then I went over to 
Craigbura” 


“To Miss Wisb.art—’deed .and you might have 
come here instead,” cried Teenie, laughing and pre¬ 
tending to be offended. 

“ I could not help that—it was duo to her who 
has been so good to me. But get on your things ; 
I’ve brought the gig, and I want you to go with me 
for a drive.” 

.She was not quite prcp.ired for that; it would be 
the fust time they h.ad driven out together, and it 
would be like an open dechiration to all the country 
of ilu if new relationship. However, he insisted, and 
slie w.is not obstinate. So slie went to her room 
to prcjiare for the journey—an operation simple 
enough and speedily eifected, for it chiefly consisted 
of removing her apron, and putting on a straw hat 
and a shawl. 

As Dan saw them drive oflT, he began to feel 
re.illy proud and contented. Aihe was at his elbow 
to add her .ijipniv.d. 

“ Eh, but they’re a braw p.iir, and it’s a wonder¬ 
ful match for Teciiic ■though no so great when .a’s 
(lone, for the Laird hasna mitcklc to gi’c them. But 
tliey’re a braw pair, and I felt in my heart to cast 
a h.iuchle after them even now.” 

Ailie was as blithe ahuiit the iiiatch .as if .she her¬ 
self had been the biide. 

Dan went down to the shore to see .about the 
result of the last mglit’s li-hing, in which he had 
consider,ihle interest, h.iving this year taken a 
I loy-r sh.uv tlian usu.il in the licrring trade. 

W.dier made the hor.e go ,al .a grand p.acc ; the 
c.irth was too dull for him ; he felt th.it he would 
h.ive liked to tly. Km ks, tiees. and water glanced 
by them; the keen ;iir bit their cheeks, refreshing 
.'uiil exhil.ir.itiinj litem ; the clc.ir sky seemed to 
smile upon them. They rrossid the moorland, and 
the ttay seemed short for both. He told her about 
that meeting at D.ilinahoy on the previous day ; ol 
the discussion about the Methven property ; of the 
ridiculous claims which were advanced to a share 
in it, and of the petty sjiuabbles that were arising 
out of it. 'I'ltey kiughed inighlily at .all that—money 
war, such a sm.dl thing in the account of happiness 
to them. 

Then he spoke .about the coming days when they 
would he settled at I trumhemount, .and the count¬ 
less o( eup.rtioiis the) u.'ie to have; the e.arncst 
work there w.is for them to do, .and the joy they 
would h.ive in doing it. 

To all this Teenie listened, smiling approv.al, 
but s.iting lilllc, bec.iuse she did not know wh.nt to 
s.iy other ih.m “Yes” to every suggestion he 
made. 

.Suddenly, as ihey were diawing near the foot of 
the hills, .she asked-- 

“ Wheie arc you going ?” 

“ To Craigbiiin.” * 

There was a little start an<i a flush on Teehie’s 
check, as she hastily put her hand on the reins. 
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“ I don’t want to go there—any way, not yet.” * “ I don’t know.” 

He looked at her in surprise. “ But to please me ?” 

“ r>ut Grace wants to see you, so much, and to A ])ause, during which he began to draw rein, 
speak to you.” “ Very well, if you want me to go, I’ll go.” 

“ I don’t like to go there yet.” He g.ave the horse head again, and they*went on, 

She felt awkward, and unable to define to herself, but he was not quite so buoyant as he had been at 
much less to him, the source of her objection. the beginning of the journey. 

’’Why?” ^ hNl) or CIIAITKK THE EK.nXH, 


A GO.S.SIP ABOUT SPONGKS. 




^ HE substance we fannhaily term 
“sponge” forms part of an or- 
^ ganism which, in its Iifc-hislory, 
f presents not a few exceetlmgly 
interesting and instructive iih.ises. 
is. What we know as a sponge repre- 
r sents merely p.irt of the entire 
• organism; and the lilwous or i 


he substance we familiaily term ' or its relations wilh the mysterious principle we 
j]“sponge” forms part of an or- ; term “life,” we know but little ; although spccula- 
^ ganism which, in its life-bislory, tion and theory have not been wanting in the 
f presents not a few exceetlmgly attempt to elucidate these relations. My readers 
interesting and instructive iih.ises. ! will doubtless be famili.ir with the “protoplasm” 

? What we know as a sponge repre- j battle in many of Us \'.aried phases ; but in the 

r sents merely p.irt of the entire | present iiist.uice we have nothing wh.atover to do 

* t’tganism ; and the libious or j with contioversy or argument, and so we simjily 

horny material, formed to the living sponge j recognise the "vit.U” nature of this sarcode, or 
a kind of skeleton, which at once g.ive a ' living jelly, and its capability of itself to constitute 
firm lii.isis to, and supported, the suit living I a periect living being, .able to carry on all the func- 

h" tissue of the .luimal. Hut wc .iie, jicrli.ips, | tioiis which appcrt.im to the living state. We see 

'? forestalling our subject a little, Viy tlm, iiidi- , it forming the bodies of most of tlie lower and 
eating the relations of the famib.ir sponge- ' microscopic amm.ds ; and in our sponge it consti- 
substance to the living part of ibis org.mism. Fiir, ■ tutes, as we have seen, the truly living and vital 
regarding the ex.ict nature of this bvmg pait of the , poition of this curious animal form, 
sponge, much discussion has taken jil.ice among i Now the living sjionge-liesh i.s in turn made up 
naturalists in the ji.isi; and even in the present d.iv, ■ of .i multitude of individual portions, each of which 
there arc not wanting those who refuse to .issenl to , is known .is .r “ siiongc-p.irtide ; ’ and hence the 
the vciy generally m eived notion, that sjiongc is .ipp.ifently uniform living m.itler is found to be 


'f . 

*2? fo 


a true aniin.d production. ^ eomposed of an a,;gregation of semi-independent 

The .ancients and c.arlicr writers, from their mere ' iiartieles. The cntiio org.mism known as a sponge, 
external resemlilance to veget.ible |iroducti.ms, ' therefore, in virtue of this constitution of its living 
classified sponges in the jil.int kingdom. Hut a j j'ortion, is of .a compound nature. The little 
more careful examination of the striii lure, develop- | sjionge-paiticles are, m f.ict, so many minute indi- 
ment, and affinities of the spsingi’s, h.rs w.irr.mlcd | vidii.d bemgs, uhuh, massed together, constitute 
the naturalists of modern tl.n s m jil.u mg tliem m an oiganic tolonv; and upon this living colony 
the animal series, and in assigning to them a devolves the maiuir.icture of the tilirons or horny 
position among the lowest ijroup of aiimi.ils. structure «e know as the sponge. 

It may thus at first sight seem .i soiiiewh.it If we obtain a sponge fresh from the chemist’s 
strange idea to rcg.ird a living sponge as .i true shop, and sh.ike it over a sheet of p iper, wc may 
animal; and it m.iy lie soincwh.it dilneull for the extr.ict iherefiom a mniiber of h.ird grains or 
non-lcchnical individual to reconcile tli ■ ordm.iry |)artiel,'S, which the ummii.ilcd observer would 
idea of active animal life, with the looted, ,;iapeK ss I doubtless leg.ird as mere gr.iins of ordinary sand, 
mtxss seen in the living sponge. And vvc’all know the tiouble which the coarser 

Very briefly, thcn,lct us try to peer into the inner sp.inges give us, wlieii we try to get rid of the 
depths and mysteries of spoiy;e existeiic c. We "gril," or hard p.irticles, whirh are commonly' 
already know that our domestic sjioiige formed imbedded among tlie liorny fibres of the sponge 
part of a living being; that, in short, the living Hut if v.c ex.iiiiiiic tliese hide mineral particles by 
p.art of the sponge mamif.ictiired or secreted the aid of the mirroscope, we shall lind them to present 
horny, fibrous m.ateri.il wliich forms so iiniioit.int.l certain di linite sli.ipcs, .ind to exhibit evidence of 
an object of commercial pursuit. And the living ' being distuicl sliiiLtur.il paits of the sponge. Wc 
portion of the sponge consisted of a whitisli gl.urv- ' may thus distm uiish mincr.tl particles which arc 
like jelly, which co.ited the horny material out- like thiec-rayed st.irs. Others exhibit .an appear- 
w.ardlv. and also lined the canals that permeate ance like an anchor with double .llukes, one set at 
everyl’part of its intern,\1 structure. either cud ; and others may exist as needles. 

Hiis whitish living jelly we know as “ sarcode.” We thus notice in our sponge .a second Itind of 
or “protoplasm ; ” but concerning its exact nature, skeleton, represented by these mineral particles ot 
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flint or lime ; and to these little bodies the general 
name of “ sponge-spicules ” has been given. These 
spicules, therefore, form a kind of interlacing 
network of mineral matter, which, distributed 
throughout the softer horny, skeleton, serves to 
strengthen and support the skeleton, with the living 
flesh which invests the whole structure. 

An ordinary living sponge is therefore a com¬ 
plicated colony of semi-independent bodies, which 
secrete a horny fibre with its interlacing mineral 
particles ; and by these latter structures the living 
matter is thus bound together. 

We have still, however, to notice how the life of 
this curious organism is provided for. Like every 
other animal, it nourishes and reproduces itself, and 
the nutrition of the sponge is effected in a sin¬ 
gularly interesting manner; for throughout the 
sponge-colony a constant circul.Uion of water is 
maintained. All over the outer surface of the 
sponge, the horny skeleton is perforated with innu¬ 
merable small apertures known as “ pores ; ” and 
we can also detect a smaller number of much 
larger apertures called ‘’oscula or sometimes— 
as in many specimens of fine Turkey sponges—we 
may find only one large “ oscuhiin ” in the middle, 
which thus resembles a cup-like organism. 

Now it is highly important to distinguish care¬ 
fully between the innumerable smal^ pores and 
the larger oscula, since these two sets of aper¬ 
tures perform very different functions in the life- 
history of the sponge. If we microscopically 
examine a fragment of living sponge, we can readily 
perceive incessant currents of water entering the 
sponge by the pores, and as incessant streams 
issuing from the sponge through the oscula. In 
other words, the pores are just so many inhalent 
apertures, and the oscula so many exhalent 
ones. And this “ circukation in the sponge,” as it 
is termed, goes on continuously. 

The mechanism by means of which this 
circulation is carried on, forms one of the most 
curious phases in connection with the sponge’s 
history. Underlying the outer layer of the sponge, 
and excavated, as it were, in the lining membrane 
of the canals which lead from the pores, we find 
little semi-circular chambers. Each chamber is of 
a half-moon or crescentic shape ; and one of these 
chambers is situated opposite the other in the sides 
of the canal, so that two of them together make 
up a circular excavation, cut out in the walls of the 
narrow passage. , 

The walls of these chambers are lined by little 
living “sponge-particles,” each of which is furnished 
with avibratileor moving lash-like filament, known 
as a “ cilium.” And hence the row of “ cilia,” 
which borders each chamber, projects into the 
canal like a delicate fringe of eye-lashes or hairs.' 
And these rows or fringes of cilia are the means 
whereby the constant circulation of water is main¬ 


tained throughout the sponge. For, acting like so 
many brooms or brushes, they at once sweep the 
water inwards from the outer world, and onwards 
towards the deeper parts of the sponge. Then the 
currents of water thus excited and maintained, are 
gradually sent throughout the organism, and by 
the same incessant motion of the cilia, are finally 
swept out by the oscula. 

The use or function of this circulation is twofold. 
Firstly, particles of nutrient matter are swept into 
the sponge, and are seized upon by the living 
sponge-particles. The first use is, therefore, to 
administer to the nutrition of the being; and, 
secondly, the living substance of the sponge is 
thereby purified and renewed, this second function 
being analogous to that of respiration or breathing 
in the higher animals. 

The sponges reproduce themselves by “spores,”or 
“gcmmules ”—little oval bodies which are matured 
in the deeper portions of the sponge, and which in 
the spring season arc liberated from the parent-- 
body, and soon develop into true sponges. ' Then, 
also, we have the “ sponge-eggs,” which pass through 
the stages of development common to all eggs, and 
finally give origin to little free-swimming germs, 
provided with cilia; and these, after leading a 
roving life for a time, settle down, root, and grow 
up into mature stay-at-honie sponges. 

Although we have been describing the structure 
of one of our ordinary sponges, yet it would not be 
correct to conclude without saying a word or two 
regarding other varieties. 1 allude to lime and flint 
sponges. 

These latter sponges, although exceedingly nu¬ 
merous in past ages of this earth’s history, and 
well known as “ fossils ” to the geologist, are few in 
number, and are but sparsely represented in the 
seas and oceans of to-day. They are mostly found 
in deep water ; and recent deep-sea dredging expe¬ 
ditions have brought several new and very interest¬ 
ing species to light. These lime and flint sponges 
have no horny material whatever in their compo¬ 
sition ; and we m.iy thus be grateful, in a domestic 
sense, that the true horny sponges attain their maxi¬ 
mum development in our own day. Several of the 
flint sponges c.'chibit exquisite shapes, the “'Venus’ 
Flower Basket” (lutp/cctella), in particular, possess¬ 
ing a close resemblance to an exquisitely modelled 
and reticulated flower-vase, and being frequently 
seen as an elegant ornament in our drawing-rooms. 

The sponges of commerce inhabit water of mode¬ 
rate depths. 'We know of many familiar British 
species, and the common Sponfllla, or fresh-water 
sponge, a green organism found in all our ponds 
and canals, presents a very familiar and excellent 
subject for the study of the sponges. The only 
process to which the living sponge is subjected, is 
the washing aw.ay of the living “sarcode,” and the 
skeleton is left for use. Andrew 'Wilson. 
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THE STORY OF A MINIATURE, AS'TOLD, BY A PIECE OF GOLDSMITH’S WORK, 

BY THOMAS ABCHE&. 



*SH1£ LAV THEKH IN TUR CREST LH-XTHlbRN CHAIR." 


IN FIVE CHAPTERS —CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 

T waj many minutes before old Anton Dormeur I real flesh and blood ; but at last, with a strong 
could clear his mental vision or recover his effort, he roused himself to listen'; and only^alf 
senses sufficiently to determine that the girl comprehending her hurried story, rose from’the 
who stood beside him touching his shoulder was chair into which he had fallen. 

2M-V0L. IX 
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‘‘ And you, little one, who are you ? what .are 
you?”he asked presently, without taking his eye-, 
from her face. “ Your name is Sara ? it must be 
—shall be,” he exclaimed almost passionately. 

It is,” said' the girl—“ Sara Rondeau.” 

“ Rondeau, Ronde.iu, where have 1 heard that ?” 

“ It is my aunt—-she is a weaver ; we work for 
you, monsieur. Sec you not that this Mon.sicur 
Bashley, having a spite against us, and against 
monsieur your grandson-” 

“ Who and what arc you ?” .again said the f)ld 
man ; “you talk as one of ns —speaking of monsieur 
my grandson. Has he seen )-ou ? do you know 

him ? Your mother never saw him ; she was- 

Mon Dicu ! what am I s.aying?” he added wildly. 

“Pray, pray delay not!” said the giil, clasping' 
her hands. 

“No, no, I come—first to the watch-house, and 
then to your house, did you say ? ” And with a great 
effort, but almost without taking his eyes from the 
child’s face, Dormeur strode to a closet beside the 
window,'and took down a sword, which he drew 
quickly from the scabbard. 

.Sara feared him, and retreated to tire door. 

“What!” he said, “dost think I’d harm thee, 
Sittleone? Come, take "my hand. Tell me, how did 
you get in ?” 

“ I found the street-door unfastened, and knocked, 
hut could make no one hear ; then 1 came in and 
listened, and there was a light up here, and so 1 
came and knocked, not knowing what to do ; but 
there is some one there now—hark.” 

“’Tis the servants comeback, child,” said Anton, 
but he trod softly for all that, and, turning about, 
traversed noiselessly the long winding passage that 
led towards the back of the house. 

At the end of that pass.ige the well-staircase sent 
a cold grey gleam from the skylight in the roof, but i 
down at .the basement, where the lobby opened in I 
the yard, there was a stronger light—the light of a j 
lantern, by which a man stood impatiently examin¬ 
ing a key, and picking it with a penknife, as though | 
it had been clogged. 

“ I wanted to unlock that closet too,” he muttered, 
“for I w'ould swear he keeps gold there, but the 
fcart will be here directly. It’s the devil’s luck that 
he should be out, and the women too, as 1 verily 
believe, for not a sold is stirring ih the kitchen. 
Fancy leaving the house alone 1 1 was a fool not to 
lake the chance before.” 

The sound of wheels aroused him, and Bashley— 
for it was he—gave a half-frightened glance behind 
him, for he had suddenly become conscious that he 
»as talking to himself. He looked upwards also, 
“Vlhough by some strange instinct; and there, 
over the wooden balustrade of the “ well,” 
jaces lighted in the gleam of his lantern, were 
Dormeur and Sara Rondeau, looking down 


He made a dash at the doot leading to the yard, 
then suddenly turned and, with a desperate oath, 
tlrew a pistol and fired it from the stairs; but his aim 
was uncertain, and the ball went straight upward 
crashing through the skylight." Another moment, 
and a door clanged open, a torrent of air rushed up 
the well, and amidst shouts and cries, and the sound 
of falling glass, Bashley was smitten down, and hand¬ 
cuffed between two officers, who had been posted 
in the street, according to the instructions they had 
received from Peter Dobree. The old weaver had 
not counted on such a success, but he had actua!l>- 
driven Antoine home in the very cart which was 
to have carried away the plunder, after having 
conveyed tlie young man to some place of imprison¬ 
ment, where he might have died before aid could 
reach him. 

The first thing that Antoine saw clearly, when 
they had all got into the house again, was his grand¬ 
father carrying a woman in his arms. The old 
man had darted down the stairs at the moment 
Bashley fired his pistol; but Sara had fainted. 
Poor child, she had been long without food, and 
her strengih gave way amidst that awful scene. 

Arrived at the door of the room, the second thing 
he saw was that the woman was the very girl whom 
he h.ad gone out to seek. As she lay there in the 
great leathern chair, with a wan face and closed 
eyes, a keen anguish wrung tl>e lad’s heart—anguish 
not unmingled with utter amazement, for there, 
bending over her and kissing her hands, which he 
chafed gently with his own, was the proud old man, 
who had so rniely displayed emotion. , 

Antoine covered his face with his hands, for his 
head beg.in to reel. So Peter Dobree found him 
sl.mding outside the half-open door, when he came 
panting up. 

“Why, what’s them.Utcr,boy? you’re not wounded 
surely—say ?” asked the old foreman anxiously. 

Antoine pointed to the scene within the room, 
and Peter stooped down and peered in—well he 
might. Anton Dormeur was on his knees beside 
the child, moistening her lips with brandy from a 
teaspoon (it was a spoon that had fallen from 
her dress, but he knew nothing of that, for he 
found it on the floor without thinking how it came 
there). He spoke encouraging words to her, talked 
to her as men t.alk to babies; touched her forehead 
with his lingers, and took up one of her long fair 
tresses to press it to his lips. 

Presently she sighed heavily, and opened her 
great eyes upon him, then flushed, drew herself 
further back in the chair, and began to cry. 

“T’icrre— PiriTC Dobree!” shouted the old man, 
strid ng to the door, “ come here ; where are you ?” 

“ Here am I,” said Peter, suddenly confronting 
him, and drawing Antoine into the room, all grimed 
and tom, and smirched with mud, as he was. 

“ What is the meaning of that ?” said old Dor- 
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incur, glaring into Peter’s eyes, and laying a grip 
upon his shoulder that must have left a bruise 
there. • 

“ The meaning of that is,” said Peter steadily, 
.and looking back ;vith an eye as fierce as his 
master's— “ the meaning of that is, that when nearly 
nineteen ye.ars ago I stood under St. Guillotine 
and vowed a vow, I meant to keep it. That wlien 
Sara Dufargc—once Sara Dormeur—my loved and 
lovely mistress, joined her husband—not by the 
guillotine, but in a little country lodging at Nogent 
—she left her child —that child—to the nurse who 
had been faithful to her -to my own good sister 
Nancy, who, bringing her to England when she 
and her husband came to esfeape the troubles of 
the Hundred Days in La Vendee, where they lived, 
found here another sister, the widow Rondeau— 
childless—to whom came as a legacy that same 
little orphaned one who lies now m lier grandsire’s 
chair.” 

Anton Dormeur stood and glared for a moment 
at the undaunted little old man, who had thus kept 
a secret for eighteen years, though he had been heie 
in his service; but even in his bitti r anger there came 
to him the recollection of the stern relentless temper 
with which he had blotted out his daughter’s n.amc 
from the family record ; and, with a drooping head 
and tears that fell fast on his furrowed cheeks, he 
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went again and knelt beside the girl, who now sat 
with crimsoned face and wondering eyes. 

“ Peter Dobree,” he said presently, “ go or send 
for your sister Ronde.au.—Antoine, dear lad, gij you 
into the kitchen and see if any one has come in ; for 
we will have supper through all, and Sara, Sara, my 
child, my little one, you must never leave me more.” 

“ What! and are you, monsieur, truly my grand¬ 
father, and Monsieur Antoine truly your grandson? 
Then he is—no, not my brother; what then?—But I 
may kiss him?” said the wondering girl, as she stood 
the centre of a talking group, apart from which 
stood the lad, who looked at her with wistful eyes. 

They broke into a laugh, at v.ihich she turned 
red as a rose, and with a sudden gesture, which shot 
a pain to the old man’s heart, for it was that of her 
mother once .again, turned away. 

” Yes, but you may kiss him,” said Anton gently, 
and le.ading her to where Antoine stood—“a 
cousin’s kiss, you know—have you learned what 
that is ?” 

“ N o, 1 never had a cousin—at least, Antoine never 
kissed me,” she said simply, and held up her sweet 
face to the young man, who bent and touched it 
with his bps. 

I do not think I need say any more ; we French 
love to talk—but there—you have found that out 
long ago. 
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R OR centuries, anytning relating 
to gold and silver, diamonds j 
and rubies, emeralds and to- ] 
iMzcs, has always been able to 
c.ttch the public eye at once. 
It would seem as if ‘‘coal” 
were rapidly taking its place 
among this aiistocracy of 
However dull the newspapers 
we cannot complain much on 
e lately), the briefest paragraph 
oals—whether as regards their 
auuiiuance or their dearth, their higher price 
or their lowered, new strikes among colliers, 
or differences between them and their employers— 
is sure to command attention. 


I do not wish to rub against these old sores 
—rather, I would endeavour to heal them. My 
intention is to introduce my readers to an under¬ 
ground experiment which is going on in a part of 
England entirely removed from any coal-field area. 
The success or failure of the undertaking will be 
of great scientific and economical importance to 
England. 

Readeis of newspapers may have incidentally 
heard of it as the “ .Sub-Wealden Exploration 
such being the modest name under which one ot 
the most important scientific experiments evc*i' 
conducted in this country has been called by its 
originators. But such paragraphs give no idea 
whatever of the intrinsic importance that is at¬ 
tached to the “ Boring.” It can hardly be termed 


As is usual with English people, who .always 
bear their troubles bravely, we try to make bad 
jokes about the high price of coals, and speak of 
them as no longer figurative, but veritable “ black 
diamonds.” The attempt, however, is a very 
poor one, and is only praiseworthy on account of 
its bravely hiding the wincing, which heads of 
families cannot help feeling whenever any reference 
is made to coal. 


a ” sr.ardi after co.d,” and yet the spirit of enter¬ 
prise which has led to the undertaking, has been 
more or less roused by the prob.ability that coal 
may be found, j ust now there is somewhat of a 
rage about finding new coal-fields. Hardly a week 
passes but .some mining engitjeer, as yet unknown 
to fame, hazards his hitherto unheard-Of reputation 
that an extension of a neighbouring coal-field .may 
be met with under a certain area where it has not 
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before been tbought’ to exist. Suoh a man, if he 
obtains nothing eke, gets advertised gratis ! 

There is no class more interested in this general 
sea^h for Cdal than that usually called the work¬ 
ing class. I never remember so much excite¬ 
ment about the possibility of new coal-fields 
occurring under strata of much more recent date, 
where it was never thought they would be found, 
than is just now prevailing even in the scien¬ 
tific w'orld. There is no doubt that a good deal 
more is being said about coal being workably 
available under new areas than will be ever 
realised. Unfortunately, as was only too fatally 
indicated in the mania which led to the notorious 
railway panic, there are always adventurers on the 
look-out for something to turn up, who are only too 
glad to turn a little excitement Tike this to their 
own advantage, much to the detriment of genuine 
investigations and investigators. Still the country 
generally will profit by this search after coal, and tlie 
science of geology especially will be a gainer by it. 
Indeed, it is to a fuller acquaintance with physical 
geology that some of these investigations arc due. 
The researches of one of our most philosophical 
geologists, Mr. (lodwin-Auslin, continued over 
many years, have at length led to practical results. 
Should the views now propounded concerning the 
existence of additional co.al-fields prove true, they 
will add untold millions to the wealth of this 
country, besides furnishing additional markets for 
human labour and enterprise. 

West Lancashire and Sussex—two areas widely 
apart from each other—figure most prominently as 
the places where mining experiments are to be 
carried on. The former is covered up by a scries 
of deposits formed long after the elaboration of the 
Carboniferous or coal-bearing strata. I need not 
refer to the fact, now established beyond contradic¬ 
tion, that coal is nothing more or less than 
mineralised vegetation, buried untold ages ago. 
Equally is it a fact that the rocks in which the 
valued coal-seams are enclosed—as indeed all 
sedimentary rocks, of whatever geological age— 
are the accumulations of sands and muds, chiefly 
along ancient' sea-floors. The later rocks which 
overlie the coal-seams of West Lancashire (sup¬ 
posing they are there) belong to two divisions, 
called the Permian and New Red Sandstone. Each 
of these has its own suite of fossils of peculiar 
animals and plants, which may be regarded as the 
creation of that period, just as we look upon the 
existing animal and vegetable kingdoms as be¬ 
longing to the Human epoch. These formations 
abound in dull red-coloured rocks, and, as a rule, 
fossils are never very abundant in such strata, from 
some cause or another. Their combined thickness, 
if one group were piled above another, would not 
be less than four or five thousand feet. It is not 
often, however, that the rocks do thus come | 


together. And, even when they have overlain 
each other, there are oettain disturbances which 
have shattered and cracked the solid strath right 
through, and which have uplifted one part of this 
broken-up area more than two thousand feet above 
the other. Then have followed other agencies, 
chiefly the wear-and-tear of the solid land by 
atmospherical agencies, whereby this lifted-up 
tract has been gradually eaten away and planed 
down to the common level. Such dislocations are 
very common in the older formations, and there is 
not a single coal-field in this country that is not 
more or less affected by them, insomuch that their 
presence greatly influences the mode of working 
the co.al. 

, It is evident that, in those areas where the 
dislocations, or “ faults,” as they are termed, have 
brought up the lower rocks nearer to the surface, 
coal may be worked for an available depth ; where¬ 
as, had it not been for their having been thus 
brought up, the greater depth at which they would 
then have occurred would have placed it com¬ 
pletely beyond the power of engineering science 
to have mined for coal. Professor Hull has placed 
four thousand feet as the greatest depth which it is 
possible to work for coal, on account of the great 
heat from the interior of the earth making labour 
unbe.arablc, as well as from the increased me¬ 
chanical cost of working below that depth. 

Such areas of denudation arc believed to exist 
in West Lancashire, and it is thought by many 
authorities that coal may be found and profitably 
wrought underneath them, in localities where it 
has hitherto been thought that coal (if present) was 
too deep down to be profitably available. 

The search for coal has been commenced in 
several other districts, as in the neighbourhood of 
Birmingham, where coal has actually been reached 
at some distance from what was before regarded as 
the extreme boundary of the South Staffordshire 
coal-field. In Nottingh.amshirc, at Shireoaks, 
some splendid collieries are now established, ob¬ 
taining coal by working it beneath the Permian, or 
Magnesian Limestone rocks, where, a few years 
ago, it would have been declared impossible to 
have reached it so as to work it at a profit. Owing 
to these collieries being situated so far midland, 
they possess advantages over those to the north 
and west, in reaching London markets. 

In the neighbourhood of Leicester, boring experi¬ 
ments have been conducted with a view to finding 
coal beneath, and there is good reason to suppose 
these may ultimately prove successful 

In this way existing coal-fields are extending 
their borders, and therefore promising such ad¬ 
ditional supplies that we may extend the probable 
duration for a few centuries more. And'one or 
two new coal-fields are turning up, to still further 
indicate that the commercial importance of Great 
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Britain will not sufi^er, at any rate for a consider¬ 
able period, for want of fuel. ^ 

Still, all the localities 1 have as yet mentioned 
lie more or less within the area we are in the habit 
of regarding as essentially coal-producing, and 
therefore it does not provoke much surprise that 
the boundaries of already-worked coal-fields should 
be enlarged, as our geological information becomes 
more accurate and extended. The most surprising 
idea is' that, far away to the south-east and 
even the east of England, it should be deemed 
possible to work for coal beneath the chalk and 
other strata. Should these experiments eventually 
prove successful, the face of England will be com¬ 
pletely changed. Brighton, the favourite watering- 
place of Britain, will be turned into a coal-port. 
The “ Downs ” may be pierced for coal, as well as 
griized for famous mutton ; and agriculture, in the 
quietest nooks and corners of Sussex, will have to 
give]wayJto as busy centres of industry as those 
which mar the fair face of England in the midland 
and northern counties. 

Not long ago, I had the opportunity of visiting 
the locality in Sussex where the “ Sub-Wcalden 
Exploration” is going on. St. Leonids was 
reached by rail, and 1 proceeded thence, by way 
of the famous town of Battle, to Netherfield. For 
miles after leaving Hastings, the road runs over 
hill and dale in nearly a straight line, thus indi¬ 
cating its possible Roman origin. The Norman 
invaders must have proceeded by this very road. 
Reaching Battle, we may notice how the physical 
character of the scenery suddenly changes close to 
the town, and geologists tell us that this is due to 
an enormous “ fault ” or dislocation of the solid 
rocks beneath, which has brought up the lower beds 
to the surface. It is certain that this has operated 
upon English history, for it was chiefly by taking 
advantage of the position thus brought about that 
the conqueror deleated the .S.axons under Harold, 
and established a Normari dynasty in England. 
As one passes along these straight roads, with their 
high hedge-banks, one cannot but think of that im¬ 
portant event which occurred hereabouts eight 
centuries ago, and wonder what the England of the 
nineteenth century would have been, had the 
Norman invasion never taken place ! The many 
bright flowers of an English summer are competing 
for the mastery of the luxuriant hedge-banks 
Gnarled old oaks, chiefly dwarfed by the sea 
breezes, line the road-side, and occupy the same 
places they may have held when the Norman 
troops marched past. But one’s eyes catcl 
glimpses of a period infinitely older than that o 
the Normans, for the fl.ag-stones which pave tin 
sides hf the road are each distinctly impressed 
with dpple-marks! They come from the form.a 
tion known as tlie “Hastings Sands,” one of the 
upper beds of the great Wealden deposit wliicl 
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underlies the whole of this part of Sussex. The 
Wealden was a formation elaborated at the' mouth 
of an enormous river as a delta, where the materials 
brought down accumulated until they reaej^ed a 
thickness of two thousand feet. Since then, these 
sedimentary beds have been converted into rock, 
but, as in the case of these ripple-marked sandstone 
flags, they still retain many traces of the physical 
and vital conditions that were in force at that distant 
epoch. In these deposits you obtain the remains 
of the great fossil reptiles, Iguanodon, Megalosaurus, 
etc., huge monsters thirty feet or more in length. 
You get fossil relics of palm-trees and tree-ferns 
that then clothed the dry land, and, .ns wc approach 
Netherfield, we shall come to limestone beds com¬ 
posed entirely of the remains of fresh-water shells. 
A wonderful country is this, and one camiot wonder 
it should be so fertile, seeing that its subsoils are 
the remains of an old river delta, just as the fertile 
land of Egypt owes its riches to a similar, physical 
cause. 

Wc pass through the quiet old town of Battle, 
which seems as if the onward tide of progress had 
left it high and dry. There is only a short time to 
walk through the Abbey grounds, and recall the 
historical incidents associated with this ever-memof- 
ablc spot to Englishmen. For we are desirous of 
reaching the Boring. From Battle, past Norman- 
hurst, and other villages whose termin.ation of 
hurst shows that they were founded in an ancient 
forest, the scenery is most magnificent. The 
country is one grand undulating, forest-clad area, 
and as such has very little altered its charactei 
since the days of the Saxons. Indeed, one cannot 
doubt that the surprised and affrighted remnants 
of Harold’s army must h.wc sought shelter amic 
these very coverts, from the dreaded pursuit 01 
their Norman foes! In our rapidly changed 
country, it is quite refreshing to come across spots 
so rich in incident, and so thoroughly unchanged 
since those incidents took place. At length w< 
come to a denser part of the wood, away from th« 
main road, and find our way down a tolerably steef 
declivity, covered with brushwood and loose frag¬ 
ments of limestone. The brook, which is stil 
cutting its way through these beds, may be heart 
and seen below ; and there you may get a gooc 
section of the beds, and as many of such fossil fresh 
water shells as 1 have just referred to, as you like 
Indeed, these limestone layers are literally com¬ 
posed of nothing else. But just before you hav< 
reached the stream, a little wooden shanty and th< 
three wooden legs of a crane will have met youi 
eyes. A portable engine is puffing out balls o 
steam and smoke, and the otherwise unbroket 
silence of this old English forest scene is thus dis 
turbed. It would not be difficult for you to imagine 
you were in Australia, and that this was soiqe e* 
ploring party in search of gold! Such was m; 
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first impression. But the “exploration” going on in 
this quiet and retired nook is not searching for 
gold (although that may ultimately come of the 
labq^r here expended). Unpretending as it appears 
it is really a most important scientific experiment. 
Geologists are boring if haply they may meet with 
a chain of mountains below, buried deep under 
other deposits. And the probability that these 
buried mountains may be composed of Carbonifer¬ 
ous rocks, in which coal-scams are included, has 
given to the experiment an importance it would not 
otherfirise have obtained. In Norfolk and .Suffolk, 
there is reason to believe the same phenomenon lies 
buried below ; and 1 will now proceed to lay before 
my readers the reasons which have influenced 
scientific men to commence this experiment. 

The subject is one in which there is considerable 
difficulty to those who arc not well up in geo¬ 
logy. You arc required to be acquainted witli the 
succession and distribution of rock-masses, and 
ought to know a good deal about the physical 
geography of the ancient seas along whose bottoms 
the rocks were origin.ally deposited as sediments. 
In addition to these matters, you cannot well be 
ignorant of the various volcanic and other disturb¬ 
ances which subsequently .took place, or of the 
forces which uplifted the marine sediments to 
become dry land. .This catalogue of requisite 
knowledge may deter many an inquirer, but let it 
be understood that 1 .am only mentioning the vast 
and various kinds of information lequircd to make 
an expert—that, in f.ict, has been mastered, before 
tbis idea of a buried mountain-chain could be 
arrived at. For my own p.irt, I do not think it is 
impossible to bring this inipoitanl subject before 
a non-scientific public, not only in a readable, but 
even in an attractive form. 

Among the many wonders which geology has 
brought to our notice, or the mental reforms its 
discoveries have necessitated, none is more striking 
than the fact that our earth was in existence, before 
the appcanance of man, for untold .ages. During 
these enormous lapses of time, certain jahysical 
operations were going on. Sedimentary material 
was deposited along ocean-floors to form rocks, 
accumulations of ancient vegetation were covered 
up with similar deposits, and quietly stored away 
as coal. Creation after creation of animals and 
plants passed away, and their remains were included 
in the materials then forming the rocky crust of the 
earth, where they are now foifhd as fossils. The 
dry land of every gcoIogic.al period has been mapped 
with mountain-chains, plains, lakes, and rivers, as 
the dry land now is. For ages, the mountain-chains 
Were exposed to similar atmospherical we.ar-and- 
tear, the materials thus slowly stripped off being 
carried away by rivers and streams to the sea, to 
ffirm deposits of a later date. There is no reason 
whatever Co suppose that this wear-and-tcar was 


one whit more rapid than it now is ; but it 
extended over such long periods of time that, 
before man’s introduction, sedimentary or stratified 
rocks had been formed in this way, no less than 
.nineteen miles in vertical thickness ! This weai - 
and-lcar was compensated by volcanic outbursts 
and continually upheaving forces. In this way the 
relative conditions of land and water were always 
maintained, although their areas of distribution 
were continually changing in the different epochs. 

But, it may be asked, what have tliese elementary 
geological observations to do with the search 
for coal in Sussex or Suffolk.? A little further 
patience will show. From what I have just said, it 
will be seen tltat the physical geography of any one 
of the past geological periods cannot be guessed at 
from the present surface arrangements. That is to 
say, the mountains and plains, the seas and rivers, 
which chequer the face of our globe in our time, 
bear little or no reference to those of former periods. 
Let us suppose the entire area of Great Britain to 
be sinking very slowly below the sea-level, as we 
know the extreme northern parts of Europe are 
doing at the present time, .and that this slow sub¬ 
sidence should go on for (say) five millions of years I 
What would be the result.? Wliy, that as the land 
sank, the sea would gain on the lowest parts first, 
and would extend further and further, until, when 
the depression had reached its utmost depth, the 
highest hills would be covered. Marine sands and 
muds would be strewn first over the low^ying parts, 
or plains, and, as time proceeded, these formations 
would increase in thickness, until eventually, if 
their deposilioii continued, and the formation.s 
incrc.ased in tliickncss, the highest hills would be 
completely buried. If Snowdon or Ben Ncvi.s 
were to be thus entombed beneath a layer of rock 
to the depth of a thousand feet, by some mud-shcct 
that had accumulated over it in this fashion, then, 
when the sea retired, an extensive plain would be 
the effect of the last giolngical operation. Should 
man be introduced to live on such an e.xtendcd 
plain, how little would he dream of the buried 
mountains that lay beneath his feet! 

Tills may seem a far-fctchcd sort of illustration, 
but I am only boldly sketcliing what every geolo¬ 
gist can prove has repeatedly taken place, and the 
conditions which there is every reason to believe 
exist beneath Sussex and Suffolk, and even be¬ 
neath tlie grc.at metropolis itself. But I must 
request my readers to still further bear with my 
analogical reasoning, and to suppose that the 
ancient rocks composing the buried Snowdon or 
Ben Nevis were of Carboniferous age. This being 
the case, it would be evident that if you wanted to 
find co.al beneath the newly formed plain, your 
object would be to hit upon the place whtre the 
mountain-peaks came nearest to the surface. Even 
that might be a thousand feet or more down, but it 
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is evident that if you went further away you would 
come over where the original plains lay below at a 
depth of many thousands of feet; so that, even if 
the rocks at that depth did contain coal, the great 
depth would uttcrlj- preclude profitable coal-mining. 
Now, it is a matter of geological deduction that a 
chain of buried mountains docs extend beneath the 
eastern and south-eastern counties of England. 
This ancient ridge slopes off gradually in a 
northerly and southerly direction, so that, further 
away from a given point, the strata overlying grov 
thicker. We further know that these old moun-1 
tains must have been long exposed to atmospherical 
wear-and-tear, insomuch that thick masses of, 
strata had in this way been removed. Now the j 
experiment that is going on in Sussex is taking j 
place along the south side of this old ridge, and 
should the true co.al-strata be met with, it is evi¬ 
dent that another valuable coal-field will be added 
to Britain. But whether coal will be found here or \ 
not, at any rate geologists will have another point 
given them to enable them all the better to dcsig- . 
nate the ncyt most probable place where the Car¬ 
boniferous rocks occur. 

1 now proceed to give an outline of the brilliant 
generalisation which led to the belief that a ridge 
of ancient rocks stretched .across the eastern and 
south-eastern counties, long before any facts con¬ 
cerning it were known to science. Sixteen years 
ago, Mr. Godwin-Austin read a paper before the 
GAlogical Society of London on the subject, and 
as this geologist stands in the first rank of those 
who have studied the physical geography of the 
ancient seas, and therefore of the distribution of 
their scdiment.ary deposits or rocks, his views were 
listened to with all the respect they deserved. In 
that paper Mr. Godwin-Austin showed that the 
coal-fields of Bristol and South Wales on the west, 
and of Belgium and Northern Erance on the e.ast, 
were the two ends or “ outcrops ’’ (places where 
the rocks rise to the surface) of a continuous ridge 
of Carboniferous or coal-bc.aring rocks. Both 
these distantly separated coal-fields have the same 
“ strike ” or run. It is evident, therefore, that the 
Somersetshire and South Welsh coal-fields at one 
end, and those of Belgium and Northern France at 
the other, are continuations of an extended ridge 
of coal-bearing strata. And the consequent deduc¬ 
tion is that the continuity between them is broken 
only so far as surface appearance is concerned; 
that between these two outcrops in different coun¬ 
tries there has been a “ bellying down,” or depres¬ 
sion, which has let down these ancient rocks, and 
caused deposits of Inter date to be so accumulated 
over them as to present the existing apparent dis- 
com)''ctions. It is at the bottom of this filled-up 
hollow that the buried-up ridge is to be found, de¬ 
posits of much later date filling up the depression. 

A few years after Mr. Godwin-Austin's theory 
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was published, it obtained verification in a re¬ 
markable manner. A deep well had to be bored 
at Kentish Town, in London, over where, if the fore¬ 
going theory were true, some part of the depj^ssed 
mountain-ridge Was expected to extend. The well- 
borers passed through the Tertiary strata, as well as 
through the various subdivisions of the chalk for¬ 
mation, and then, at the depth of about thirteen 
hundred feet, they came upon some undoubted 
Primary rocks, of unknown geological age. In 
fact, they had hit upon a part of the ancient moun¬ 
tain-chain ! No fossils were obtained, and this 
was an unfortunate circumstance, as geologists can 
tell as easily the age of any strata by the fossils 
imbedded in them, as a gardener can tell different 
kinds of trees by the fruits they bear. But, as far 
as appearance and mincralogic.al structure went, 
the best scientific authorities believed that the old 
rocks thus reached belonged to the geological 
formation known as the Old Red .Sandstone, which 
poor Hugh Miller has rendered so fajnous. Now 
this foimation lies below the Carboniferous or true 
coal-bearing rocks, and, indeed, takes its name on 
tliat account. Hence it follows that, below Kentish 
Town, either the coal-sti.ita had never been de- 
irosited, or they had been subsequently stripped 
off by denudation. The latter is generally believed 
to be the true state of things. Mr. Joseph Prest- 
wich, kite President of the Geological Society of 
London, had long been of the same opinion as Mr. 
Austfti as regards the extent of the entombed 
mountain-ridge. Both these geologists gave their 
full reasons for holding that a ridge was thus buried 
j ujr, before the Royal Coal Commission, and to the 
I report of that body I refer all of my readers who 
are desirous of fuller and more technical reasons 
tlnan the limits of this article will allow me to give. 

Not long after the well-boring at Kentish Town 
had taken place, the Harwich Corporation com¬ 
menced their w.atcr-works, and the supply was 
obtained from several deep wells that had to be 
bored. The dce))est of these went to about eleven 
hundred feet, and at this point, at a depth of two 
hundred feet less than at Kentish Town, the old 
mountain-ridge was again struck upon 1 This time, 

I however, certain fossils were obtained, which indi- 
j cated to geologists for a certainty that this portion 
of the old ridge was composed of Carboniferous 
rocks, so that their geological age and position 
were certainly known. But the particular part of 
the Carboniferous or coal-be.aring .rocks thus 
reached was the lowest —that which immediately 
rests upon the sloping flanks of the Old Red Sand¬ 
stone, which we have seen is believed to'imderlie 
llic metropolis. It is the u])per part of the coal- 
measures most sought for, as it is here that coal 
usually occurs. Hence it is thought that if the 
Carboniferous rocks underneath Harwich have a 
scries sloping on them, as they rest on the slope of 
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the metropolitan ridge, by going farther north, say 
to Norfolk, we may by boring strike the true coal¬ 
bearing strata. The great thing to be considered 
is whether they lie at an available depth. 

To* prove that the ancient vegetation that be¬ 
came metamorphosed into coal extended over the 
area of Norfolk and Suffolk, we have only to notice 
the important fact that much farther to the south, 
and more on a line with the Sussex beds, near 
Cajlais, in France, coal is being profitably worked 
from a depth of about fifteen hundred feet. The 
true coal-bearing rocks there lie just beneath 
the chalk, the Secondary strata being absent, 
as they are under Harwich and London. There is 
little doubt that the ancient and buried-up moun¬ 
tain-chain of which I have been speaking, like 
mountain-chains in general, did not run in a 
directly straight line. The course it took was more , 
or less curved, so that there is a difficulty in know- [ 
ing exactly how it runs beneath the beds which 
cover it. We have some reputable geologists living | 
who, for many excellent reasons, believe that coal ^ 
will one day be obtained from benealli the chalk of 
Norfolk and Suffolk, as it is even now being 
worked beneath the chalk of France and Belgium. 
Without doubt the lime will come when a senes of 
experimental borings will be conducted in various 
parts of the country, where scientific men shall 


direct That these will prove of great commercial 
importance is sufficiently proved by the history of 
the “ Sub-Wcalden Exploration ” in Sussex. Even 
if coal be not found at the end of that experiment, 
the boring will not have been iavain. Within one 
hundred and fifty feet of the surface, most valuable 
beds of gypsum were passed through, all of which 
arc capable of being wrought at a profit The 
existence of these valuable beds was unknown until 
this boring brought them to light. The latest news 
we have from this spot is that the boring tools had 
penetrated to the depth of nearly four .hundred feet, 
and Iiad passed into the Kimmeridge clay, one of 
the subdivisions of the Oolitic rocks. It was laid 
down theoretically by the originators of the ex¬ 
ploration that the old ridge of I’riinary rocks, of 
which 1 h:ivc been speaking, might be reached at 
Nethcillcld at a minimum depth'of a thousand 
feet, and that ttiey could not lie (if present) at a 
greater depth tlian seventeen hundred feet. 

I have said enough, however, to show how 
modern science can seize isolated and seemingly 
disconnected facts, and, by properly connecting 
them, arrive at the most nationally important 
generalisations. Should the reasoning hold good, 
and the experiments 1 have mentioned end in the 
discovery of new coal-liclds, we shall have another 
illustiation of the genuine seership of science. 


IN HONOUR BOUND. 

BY CHAKLES GIBBON, 

AUTHOR OF “ROIllN GRAY,” “FOR LAtK OF GOID,” RTC. ETC. 


CHAPTER THE NINTH. 

AT CRAIGlIUR.N. 

They drove into a bosky glen, the hills roning up¬ 
ward on either side, purple with heather, so that 
Teenie felt as if she w'ere in the hollow between 
two great waves at seoy They crossed a little grey 
stone bridge with low parapets, beneath which a 
bum, that came glancing and waving like a silver 
ribbon down from^-the hills, ran singing a merry 
song ; they entered at a large wooden gate, and 
drove up to a white house which was hidden from 
the roadway by trees. 

Grace was on the lawn, a broad-brimmed white- 
and-black (“ pepper-and-salt,” boys called it) straw 
hat on her head, with long black ribbons hanging 
loose. As soon as she heard the wheels, she hurried 
to the entrance to receive her visitors. Walter was 
already on the doorstep, helping Toenie to descend. 
She jumped down, and at that minute Grace caught 
the girl in her arms and kissed her. 

Teenie was taken by surprise ; she was unac¬ 
customed to such warmth of salutation, and so she 
shrank back a little, her head drooping shyly. 


Curious that this girl who could remain unmoved 
in the midst of .i .storm, who had never shrunk from 
the g.azc of man or woman, should suddenly feel 
awkward .and shy in the presence of one who h.ad 
proved herself a true friend. 

“ I am glad to see you here, Teenie, and very 
pleased,” said Grace, in a low §wcct voice ; and 
Teenie immediately felt ashamed of the attempt she 
had made on the road to delay the visit. 

“ I would have been over at the Norlan’ rnyself, 
if you had not come,” Grace went on with simple 
earnestness, “for 1 wanted so much to see you, and 
to wish you a joyful future—as I am sure it will be.” 

“ Thank you,” was all Teenie could say, for she 
still fell strange and .awkward. 

She had often before met Grace, and had been 
always happy niih her. But then they had met on 
the shore, amongst the boats and the nets, where 
Teenie was quite at home ; and then they had met 
before Walter had told her his story. Now the 
whole world seemed to have changed and become 
strange to her, and all its people different from 
what they used to be.. 
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“ But come away and get your shawl off, and then 
we’ll send Walter about his business, td smoke or 
to read, or to do what he likes, and we’ll have a 
nice long chat all to ourselves,” said Grace, with 
her pleas^i smile, kiading the way into the house. 

Teenie looked anxiously at Walter, as if she would 
ask him not to leave her; but he was busy giving 
some directions to the ostler, and did not observe 
her. So there wjis nothing for her to do but to 
follow Grace. 

There are faces-mere faces—which jfas// upon 


disappeared, the very faults of the face became 
attractions, for features and eyes glowed with in¬ 
tense sympathy. 

Figure, small and delicate, but endowed with a 
spirit which gave almost unnatural activity to her 
slight frame. The figure would have been perfea 
but for the right shoulder, which was deformed-r 
slightly, but sufficiently so to be a distinct scar 
upon her beauty, and to be the subject of the nick¬ 
names and jests of children, and foolish or cruel men. 

She had suffered terribly when a child, on account 


iJfU Gl AbS WAS HEhuKd Ub.K. 


you and electrify you. They strike you in the 
street, on a country road, in the house, in the 
theatre, or in a railway carriage : only one glimpse, 
one bright look, and you arc spellbound—ready to j 
follow that face wherever it may lead you, to good ; 
or ill, 1 his kind of electrical fitce accounts for many 
wild, incongruous, and insane acts of men. .Women 
are sometimes, but comparatively rarely, subject to 
a similar influence. 

Such a face was Grace Wishart’s. 

A naturally pale complexion, looking paler by 
contrast ’ with her dark hair; eyes large and deep 
brown,jaimost black; features singularly regular, 
but somewhat pinched, as if by much suffering. A 
sad face; but when she smiled all sense of sadness 


of this physical misfortune; she had been often so 
severely tried, that she had felt .and wished to be 
wicked in order to punish her tormentors. Bgt 
she had grown up good and gentle; the ready 
hcl|ier of all who suffered; the comforter and 
adviser of those who st.aggcred under the blows of 
fortune. Her income, small though it w>as, en¬ 
abled her to relieve the pressing wants of poverty; 
but her own good-nature did far more than money 
to soothe and relieve troubled hearts. 

“Miss Grace ” became a name to be loved anS 
reverenced throughout the country. Wherever sick¬ 
ness showed Itself, she tvas there to help and com¬ 
fort ; wherever sorrow had laid its heavy hand, 
her voice and presence brought speedy relief. 
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Wherever her steps passed, she left a trace behind 
her, bright as a moon’s path on a calm sea. 

“She’s Grace by name, and grace by nature,” 
said Todd the miller, who was not given to sing the 
praises of womankind generally. 

Her father died when she was very young ; her 
mother, a sister of Dalmahoy’s, and by many years 
his senior, was almost a constant invalid, and 
severely tasked her daughtei'’s time and patience. 

But Mrs. .Wishart, who had married late in- life, 
and had been blessed with only the one child, had 
^o idea of her own infirmity. When getting into 
bed on one occasion (she was close upon seventy 
then) she felt some twinges of rheumatism. 

“ Eh, Grace,” she cried, “ if the Lord be pleased 
to spare me to grow old, what's to become of me, if 
I have the rheumatics now ?” 

From a very early age the entire management of 
Craigbum had devolved upon Grace. She had 
known much bitterness in childhood, she had known 
nothing of the pleasures of giilhood, and the ne¬ 
cessity to think and act for herself and others from 
youth onward made her feel quite old whilst in years 
she was quite young. 

This was the lady at whose embrace Teenic felt shy. 

Leading her up-stairs, she spoke to her in a quiet 
pleasant way about her father .and his affairs, about 
Ailie, and the doos—about everything she thought 
could interest her. But still the girl was awkward 
and could not feel at ease. Then Grace spoke of 
her mother, and how she was always expecting to 
be up and doing as briskly as in the far-back days 
before she had married ; of the folk at Rowanden, 
and the various ailments from which they suffered; 
of the farmers roundabout, and their people. 

Tecnic answered in short uncomfortable sen¬ 
tences, which supplied no impetus to the conversa¬ 
tion. Grace was very patient, and would take 
nothing amiss ; indeed, she knew that it would 
have been wrong to do sd. for she had an instinctive 
appreciation of all the difficulty Tecnic experienced 
in speaking to her, and site was doing her best to 
remove it. She knew that'Tcenic was aware of all 
that had passed between herself and Walter. 

She helped Teenie—-much against that young 
lady’s will.»-to take off her shawl, and then she 
looked at her with honest admiration: the lithe 
shapely form, the rich fair hair, and the bright fresh 
face, looking all the more beautiful under its present 
expression of shyness that was almost timidity. 

“ Ah! 1 never thought you were so bonnic, Teenie, 
until now,” exclaimed Grace, sincerely proud, of her, 
although she could not help a faint regretful re¬ 
membrance of her own misfortune in presence of 
this perfect embodiment of youth. “ Walter has 
been lucky, and you will be a good wife to him.” 

“ I’ll try,” said Teenie, wishing with all her heart 
that she could find something warmer and more 
expressive to say. 


“ I’m sure you will, and it was very kind of you 
to come to me and let me be the first to say * God 
bless you and him,’ as I do, very earnestly.” 

Teenie felt that she was receiving thanks which 
she did not deserve. She could not bear that, and 
she broke the spell which bound her tongue. 

“ You are no to thank me for coming,” she said 
hurriedly ; “ it was his doing. I did not want to 
come—at least not yet. I thought—I felt-”. 

She stammered, stopped, afraid to say something 
that miglit give pain, and looked helplessly at 
Grace, whose calm face was a little paler than 
usual. She sppke tenderly, as if Teenie were the 
one who needed sympathy and not herself. 

“ Come and sit down here, Teenie ” (placing her 
in a big old-fashioned arm-chair, and seating herself 
in a straight-b.ii ked high one) ; “ I can talk to you 
better Uicrc. When you are standing you look so 
big and strong that I feel half afr.atd of you.” 

They both laughed at that, and they felt more 
companionable, that is, more equal than they had 
done yet. Grace proceeded— 

“ I am gliid you have spoken so frankly, and I 
still thank you for coming, for I know that you arc 
glad you came, now you find it gives me pleasure.” 

“Yes, very glad.” 

“ Well, I want to speak to you very seriously, and 
I would never have been able to do so if you had 
not spoken out just now. Walter has told you 
what has passed between us ; 1 am very fond of 
him, and always will be. He is true and earnest ; 
I want him to be happy, and just because I am 
fond of him 1 want him to marry you, because that 
will make him happy ; and I want you to think of 
me and love me as the dear sister of both, for I 
shall always love you both very much. Do you 
think you can do that ?” 

Teenie looked at her, wide-eyed, wondering— 
never doubting her, but wondering holv she could 
say in one breath thiit she loved the man, knd yet 
that she was content he should marry somebody 
else. She would not have felt so, and therefore, of 
course, could not have said it. What was the dif¬ 
ference between them, then ? Was there not some¬ 
thing very bad in her, that she did not feel like 
(Jrace ? Was there not something very wicked in 
her, that she did not feel more acutely sorry than 
she did for the pain Grace must be suffering ? She 
could not tell, but she felt almost inclined to envy 
Grace the power of making this sacrifice. 

From* her babyhood, in trifles and in serious 
matters, Teenie h.id always shown a restless desire 
to be equal to everything and everybody. She had 
never seen any of the fishermen perform a feat 
which she did not attempt, and attempt again, until 
she could do it as well as, or better than, her 
example. 

“ I wish I could tell you what I’m thinking,” she 
cried distresscdly; " I wish he had never seen me, 
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for he ought to have married you; he would have 
been far happier than he can ever be with me.” 

And she stared vacantly at the window, as if 
seeking in space some means of altering the ar¬ 
rangement yet. , 

“ Hush, Teenie! you must not speak that way. 
Think how much he cares for you before he would 
have—altered his plans.” 

She was going to say, “ Before he would have 
sought my leave to break off his engagement with 
me,” but she stopped in time. 

“ I wish I could be like you. Miss Wishart,” said 
Teenie, with^ such a plaintive look, full of such a 
pitiful sense of her own failings, that Grace’s whole 
heart was drawn towards her. 

‘‘You must call me Grace, and you must not 
wish to be anybody but yourself—lor it’s Teenie he 
wants, and nobody else.” 

“Aye, but I begin to feel there arc so many things 
1 am stupid and ignorant about, that-” 

Grace would not allow her to finish. 

‘■‘You are a brave, bonnic lass, and we are all 
fond of you, and th.rt’s everything. Even the Laird 
said he admired you, and g.ivc his consent at once, 
when we were expecting a iine to-do. Now 1 am 
your sister, am I not ?” 

Teenie’s face brightened, and the two girls clasped 
hands as she replied in her fearless, honest way— 

“ Yes.” 

“And you will always like me and believe in me.'”’ 

“ I cannot help doing tli.U.” 

“Very well, it’s a b.irgain, mind you, and I will 
hold you to it.” Grace, smiling, held up her finger 
in a mock threatenin,' w.iy. “ Remember, 1 am 
your elder sister, with ;;rc.at experience of the world, 
and I shall be very severe if you ever dare to say 
another word against Teenie. I won’t be afraiil of 
you, although you are ever so much bigger and 
bonnier than me.” 

Teenie was amused, and all her shyness disap¬ 
peared—the affectionat; nature of Gr.icc Iiad entirely 
overcome it. They laughed together, and there 
was no longer any hesitation between them. 

They went out to the garden, cxclianging confi¬ 
dences about the management of pigeons and bees, 
about flowers and cooking. Teenie explained that 
the proper way to cook a yellow h.addock was to 
toast only one side—the skinny side—so that all the 
juice might be preserved in the other. Love and 
cookery supplied delightful subjects of conversation. 

They sat down on a green knoll, backed by rose¬ 
bushes and the bee-hives, Grace a little below her 
“big sister,” as she called Teenie, so that she might 
look up and admire her, wliich slie was never tired 
of doing. 

Walter appeared in the distance, smoking; he 
saw t6e two, and halted, a glad smile on his face. 
Suddenlyhe hastened into the house, and reappeared 
with Grace’s painting paraphernalia. 
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“Sit there,” he cried gaily. “ I want to make a 
sketch of you two—-it will be something by which 
to remember this day.” 

He sketched, they all chatted, and they were very 
happy. The song of birds, the hum of the bees, 
and the perfume of flowers around them contributed 
to their pleasure. Beyond the garden was a field 
of ripe barley, its long beards drooping gracefully 
under the weight of its own rich burden, showing 
what the farmers like to see, “ fine sweiyed (swayed) 
heads.” They were like ladies’ fingers stretched 
towards something they feared to touch, yet trem¬ 
bling in tlieir eagerness to reach it. Then the wind 
swept over the yellow' mass, and it rolled and miu- 
mured like the wavelets of a loch. 

Grace declared that the sketch flattered her far 
too much, and did not make Teenie half so hand¬ 
some as she really was ; but Teenie thought it was 
quite the other w.iy, and that lady sitting thereS was 
mucli loo nice for her. So there was a pretty dis¬ 
pute between tlicrn. Walter said he would keep, 
the daub himself since they were not satisfied with 
it, but he thought it wasn’t bad. 

They enjoyed his pretended vanity ; and the 
lovers drovd away from Craigburn. 

Giace watched them till they had passed the 
g.ite and were liidden from her by the trees. 

“ They will be very liappy,” she thouglit, “ and 1 
am glad.” ' 

She went quietly about the ordinary affairs of tlic 
household, just as if there were no pain at her 
liearl, just as if she were not trying with all her 
miglit to close eyes, e.ii s, and mind to the wild cry 
that was swelling her breast. 

“ Tliey will be very happy,” she kept on spying to 
herself, as if the words were a charm to protect her 
from bitter tlioughts, “ and I am glad.” 

She wailed upon her mother, who was a prisoner 
in a big arm-chair that was like a sentry-box with 
the top off, and who was always fretting that the 
days passed and she was not yet able to walk over 
to Ualm.ihoy to sec her brother as she used to do. 
He was sure to be getting into some mischief; he 
always did when she was long away from him ; he 
was such a young, hair-brained youth! 

Grace w.is-gentle, patient as ever, and promised 
th.at tliey should drive over some day soon to see 
the Land. 

“ Toots, drive ! Can I no walk as I used to do?” 
was the impatient cry of the qld lady. 

But at last Grace went to her own room and sat 
down to tliiiiL 

It was indeed a heavy hand that was laid upon 
her. From her earliest childhood she had striven 
to do what was right, and yet it seemed as if the 
more she strove the heavier became the cross she 
bore. Why was it that she should suffer thus, and 
why should these bitter thoughts come now ? Be¬ 
cause of Walter ? Well, Why should he leave her ? 
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She WM older, but not much j she was not so very 
hideous, and she loved him very dearly. 

She looked up almost wildly. The glass was 
before her—the beautiful face, and the shoulder 
which seemed to make a mockery of her beauty. 

She shraitk downward, covering her face. 

But they would be very happy, and she was glad ! 

CHAPTER THE TENTH. 

THE GOI.DEN AGE. . 

The result of the excursion to'Craigbuin was a 
source of intense joy to Walter Burnett. He had 
aetermined upon the visit after much hesitation, 
for naturally under the circumstances he had fe.ired 
that the interview might prove unpleasant to all 
parties. But Grace and Teenie were fiiends. He 
did not think he could have been happy otherwise. 
He was not vain enough to think that Grace would 
suffer very much on his account, but he knew that 
she must experience disappointment and annoyance 
when the fact came to be known to then friends 
that her marriage w.as definitively biokcn off, and 
that he was about to marry Thorston’s daughter. 

He believed that nh.xt he had done w.is right ; 
.and, with good reason, he thought of Grace with 
deep and tender admiration for her generous readi¬ 
ness to iclcase him from an engagement whicli, 
although not made by himself, he had acipiiesced 
in by his silence. But he could not avoid an un¬ 
easy feeling that he had been unkind to her ; at 
moments he w.is troubled by a suspnion that it 
would have been truer and braver to have closed 
up in his own breast for ever this love to winch he 
had yielded, and without a word to have fullilled 
his engagement. But would that have heeii lionest 
to her—to have nnade her his wife whilst his ten- 
derest and best thoughts were with another ^ No, 
that could not have been just to her. Then he 
looked at Teenie, and he felt so full of joy that he 
could see no further. One is stupid when very 
happy; we need the sting of sorrow to m.ake us wise. 

Although Teenie was somewhat silent on the way 
home, he knew that she was pleased ; and he ob¬ 
tained from her the admission that she was glad 
she had yielded to his persuasion and gone to 
Craigburn—Jliss Wishart had been so good and 
kind to her. That Grace would be so. he h.xd never 
doubted ; but it made him the hajipier to h.now that 
Teenie was sensible of it. 

“Aye,”he said, playfully making the whip crack 
over the horse’s head ; “ the highest reputation a 
man’s talents may win for him is nothing compared 
to the affection which simple goodness will attain. 
But it requires genius to be good.” 

He laugked at this sententiousness ; but he was 
earnest enough, nevertheless. He was thinking of 
his own aims, and half conscious of weakness in him¬ 
self which threatened to mar all that he hope to do. 

Teenie looked at him, wondering how it was ’nat 


he could have turned away from Grace Wishart for 
her sake. For a minute her face was darkened by 
a doubt that they were making a blunder somehow, 
for which they might suffer sadly by-and-by. But 
his dauntless enthusiastic lovefand her own affec¬ 
tion dispelled the cloud immediately. 

It was all so strange, driving along in the bright 
sunshine with him, knowing that they belonged to 
each other now, and that they were to go on this 
way side by side through life—^hc holding the reins, 
of course, just as he was doing now, occasionally 
tpuching her hand with tender warmth, glancing 
with fond smiles in her face, and even (in some very 
quiet parts) stealing an arm round her waist, giving 
her a hug and a kiss in defiance of all decorum. 

■ She felt more and more impressed by the sense 
that she was not the same as yesterday; but she 
could not undcrst.ind what was the nature of the 
mysterious change which had Xaken place during 
the night. She hesitated about what she was going 
to s.vy : slie hesitated about her njovenients in a 
way that she had never done before, and for which 
she could find no satisfactory reason. She used to 
■spe.ak out wli.-ilevcr thouglil came uppermost ; now 
she regarded him first with a quick timorous glance, 
as if seeking his ajiproval. 

It was a fairy story, or a dream, and it was very 
sweet. Hero u’.is the prince (he was the Laird’s 
son, and the L.iiid was a man of importance in her 
eyes) come to take the simple daughter of the fisher¬ 
man away to a grand castle ; and she was to be 
decked out in silks and braids of the rarest ; many 
servants were to w.ait upon her; horses and cha¬ 
riots were to be at her command ; and barges glit¬ 
tering with golden masts and silver sails were to 
convey her .icross the seas whither she willed to go. 
It was very beautiful. She knew of such things in 
ballads and legends ; but who could have thought 
that she was to become the licroine of such a ro¬ 
mance ? It was almost too good to be true. 

D.in came home to dinner, and feasted rarely 
upon prime corned beef—fishermen as a rule have 
a preference for “fleshers’” meat—turnips and pota¬ 
toes. Walter feasted too, and remained the whole 
afternoon. Dan found himself in the way; he 
grumbled, and kept as much out of sight as possible. 

In the moonlight the lovers were still together, 
walking upon the headland. They halted beside a 
clump of scraggy trees—the moorland reaching to¬ 
wards the hills behind them, the sea radiant with 
silver streams before them. 

The shadows of the branches formed exquisite 
lacework at their feet; they stood in a fairy circle 
of delicate tracery—involved and uncertain in its 
forms as their own future; changing with every 
breath of wind, but beautiful as their hopes. ^ 

Her life had been a happy one, brightened by 
many homely joys and little adventures along the 
shore; her will in all things unconstrained. Bui 
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there had been long monotonous stretches in it, think eagerly, yet with a strange timidity, of her 
too, where the bare moorland looked dull and bleak, maj-riage-day. She dreamt of new scenes, new 
and her limbs thrilled with energies for which there' duties, and a purpose in life that would fill her 
was no outlet. Then the restless spirit of the sea mind and occupy her restless hands; to Waltei 
seemed to possess her, and she hungered to see she would be indebted for all this, and to him she 
and to know the something which Lay beyond tltc owed much of the inspiration of her vague imagin- 
encircling horizon. ings. She was very proud of him and grateful 

Curiosity almost as much as affection made her to him. end ok cikm’ter tub tenth. 


A BURIED CITY. 

I a secluded cosner of Hampshire, i from Basingstoke and ten from Reading. Silches- 
quite out of the track of the ordinary ter occupies some of the highest ground in its 
traveller or tourist, lies a village county, and is surrounded by woods and copses, 
known, even by name, to few besides which form the remains of what was once a dense 
residents in the locality, but which forest, extending many miles away. Surmounting 
is at the present moment one of the | these woods—dear to the fox-hunters of two 
most interesting spots in the wide counties—is a nearly level plain, a portion of which 
area of Britain. When our ances- | is enclosed in “The Walls,” while just outside 
tors were little better than savages, their northern boundary lies Silchester Common, 
and the Romans came with their profuse in heather ih.it would delight the heart of a 
civilisation to the islands of the West, Scotchman. This common, I mav say in passing, 
they saw here a site on which to formed one of the most convenient sites that could 
found a city, that became one of great be found for a military camp during some Autumn 
importance. The traces of it in Manceuvres, which thus furnished a forcible illustra- 
our early history are of the slightest description ; tion of the ancient character and importance of the 
antiquarians have disputed its original name, and i place. 

no vestiges of it were known until recently, with the A few miles from Silchester lies Strathfieldsaye 
exception of huge and irregular masses of masonry, —the estate given, as most readers'are aware, by 
which the country people have long designated the nation in gratitude to the victor at Waterloo. 
“The Walls.” Within these Walls, whose remains The space within the Walls, and much of the 
enclose a space of one hundred acres and extend adjoining Land, was the property of the Iron Duke, 
about a mile and a half in circumference, there had and passed on his death to his son, the present 
been for-centuries nothing but fertile corn-fields, Duke of Wellington. The advent to this locality, 
which presented, however, a marked peculiarity, as Rector of Strathfieldsaye, of a gentleman of 
In certain lines, which sometimes crossed each antiquarian tastes and studies—the Rev. J.G. Joyce 
other, the crops would come up but thinly, and the —gave rise to a consultation with the landowner 
corn itself would here be very infiirior to the rest, as to whether something might not be done to un- 
More than three hundred years ago, the old anti- fold the mystery which for centuries had enwrapped 
quary, Leland, had noted this fact as a “ strange the Silchester com-fields. His Grace readily con- 
thingfor when, said he, “the corn is marvellous senting, experimental excavations were commenced 
fair to tbe eye, and ready to show pcrfccture, it about seven years ago, a spot being selected where 
decayeth.” But the country folk had a ready way the appearances of the streets of which the farmers 
of accounting for it. They held, from tradition, had talked were most obvious. As results were 
that the absence of fertility followed llie lines of the problematical, proceedings were begun in a very 
ancient streets ; and farmers on the spot have been leisurely way, a few intelligent labourers, well ad- 
known to assert that when the crops were fully vanced in years, being selected to turn over the 
grown, the sitesi of the streets and the principal soil in one field during the fine weather. Summer 
buildings could be noticed, on overlooking the after summer ever since, .as the writer has wit- 
fields, by the thinness and weakness of the ears in nessed, have the same party of old men jogged 
long lines and patches, while all else was luxuriant, on in their unwonted occupation, bringing to light, 
The tradition and the observation h,ave been with comparatively little effort, some of the most 
verified in an extraordinary way within the last few curious and interesting traces extant of the Roman 
years, qnd of this I purpose giving a brief account, occupation of Britain. 

The spot referred to is the village of Silchester, Their labours were rewarded, almost at the out- 
on the northern border of Hampshire, where it set, by important discoveries. Within a foot or two 
touches the county of Berks—.about seven miles of the surface of the ground, and sometimes almost 
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immediately beneath it, they came upon the foun¬ 
dations of buildings, the pavements of streets and 
pathways, the remains of stone columns and entabla¬ 
tures, all undoubtedly Roman, and many of them, 
considering the shallowness of the soil above, in 
truly wonderful preservation. Many times during 
centuries had the ploughshare been turned, as the 
farmer prepared his fields, by some resisting 
masonry; but no one suspected the hidden wealth, 
from an antiquarian point of view, which lay only 
just beneath those crops of waving corn. Nothing 
is more striking, to an observer of the excav.ations 
at Silchester, than the ease with which a wide 
range of the most interesting historical evidence 
has been laid bare, and the slight depth of soil 
which has sufficed here to conceal for fifteen 
hundred years the works of a great people, who 
first civilised our land. The proximity to the sur¬ 
face of the Roman ruins at Silchester is to be 
accounted for by the elevation of the site, which 
receives nothing from any adjacent soil, while the 
,,slope of the land in the locality all around has 
carried off the water which otherwise, in the course 
of ages, would have disintegrated such remains. At 
S^chester one may sec in almost perfect condition, 
just below' the level of grass and clover, paved 
ways formed in Roman fashion of exceedingly 
small pieces of tile laid side by side, and may walk 
for many yards along such a path, which Roman 
feet trod soon after the dawn of the Christian era. 

Among the" earliest of the discoveries was a 
mosaic, formed of tiles only half an inch square, 
■and of various colours, the figure being a circular 
device surrounding an elegant urn. This was re¬ 
moved to the Duke of Wellington’s mansion at 
Strathfieldsaye. Other curiosities, such as coins 
^(found in large numbers), were deposited for the 
lime in a wooden structure which was erected on 
the ground as a receptacle for anything worthy of 
preservation. , This wooden building is itself an 
object of interest. It was formerly the portable 
“shooting box” of the great Duke, who used it 
occasionally in his visits to the Highlands. Taken 
to pieces, it occupied but little compass in tr.ivcl- 
ling, and when fixed in position it gave all the con¬ 
venience of sitting .apartment and sleeping room 
which his simple habits required. 

On the site of one building, which from its size 
cleared to have been the residence of some im- 
pprtant personage, was found a hypocaust elabo- 
' rately constructed of earth and tiles, and apparently 
Oflce used for warming a room above ; in a corner 
was the charcoal with which some slave had lighted 
thtf'last fire. In another portion of the ground was 
discovered a complete furnace, conjectured to have 
been used by an artisan. The earthen banks and 
the flues in each instance remained in perfect con¬ 
dition, but they received some injury from exposure 
to the, weather in tW winter after discovery, and 


wooden sheds have since been placed over tliem 
for their protection. 

Such were the results obtained at an early stage 
of the Silchester excavations; but others, much 
more important, were to follow.. By going over the 
ground with great care, and closely following the 
traces of masonry wherever they occurred, the chief 
features of the city, as they had once presented 
themselves when it was in its most flourishing con¬ 
dition, were exposed to the view. It was the great 
reward of Mr. Joyce vdien he ■was able to show, 
beyond dispute, the site of the forum of Silchester, 
in its original plan, with every chamber cl early indi¬ 
cated. Only at Pompeii had a Roman forum pre¬ 
viously been discovered, for even in the towhs of 
.Italy such traces have long since been obliterated. 
The forum at Silchester formed a rectangle in the 
heart of the city. The court of justice, the semi¬ 
circular seat of the magistrates, the covered walks 
outside, were all clearly visible from the distinct 
lines of masonry which had formed the base; and 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the court, or 
basilica, the market-place could be readily recog¬ 
nised. .Square blocks of building were shown to 
have existed side by side, in front of an unoccupied 
space, which .apparently formed the lounge of the 
citizens. In one of these blocks many coins were 
found ; in another, a quantity of bones ; in a third, 
a mass of oyster-shells. It seems no great stretch 
of conjecture, but a very probable conclusion to 
which Mr. Joyce anived, that the first of these 
spaces w.as the abode of a money-changer; the 
second, of a butcher; the third, of a fishmonger. 

But the most interesting Roman relic found at 
Silchester, or perhaps anywhere in England, re¬ 
mains to be mentioned. While scarching'a bed of 
burnt timber near the Isasilica, Mr. Joyce discovered 
a bronze eagle of be.autiful execution ; and a com¬ 
parison of this with the sculptures on Trajan’s 
Pillar showed clearly that it was one of the kind 
carried by the standard - bearers of the Roman 
legions. Nowhere in Europe, so far as the dis¬ 
coverer had been able to trace when he related the 
circumstance to the Society of Antiquaries, docs 
a corresponding relic exist. The jealous care with 
which the Roman soldiers would guard their stan- 
d.ard docs not need to be pointed out; we all know 
the import<ancc attached by a modern regiment to 
the preservation of its flag. Therefore the charred 
timber, and the mutilated condition of the eagle— 
the vcrtic.al wings being torn from the body, tliat 
the emblem might the more readily be concealed 
••-'tell a significant tale of surprise, defeat, and 
disaster. To the spectator who walks over the 
ground and into the little museum, the suggestion 
of this story is confirmed by the frequent occur¬ 
rence of human bones among other animal remains. 
History is silent upon the closing catastrophe 
at Silchester, but we can imagine the scene when 
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the Saxons, according to tradition, burst in over- Silchester is now considered by antiquaries to 
powering numbers upon the last representatives have been the ancient Roman Callcva, the chiel 
of the Roman power, and with fire and sword city of the tribe of Atrobantes, who are believed to 
destroyed a city which they soon after rared com- have swept before them into Wales the Segontiaci, 
plctcly to the ground. once resident on the spot. A tablet dedicated to 

Outside the wall dfthe ancient city, on the south- the Segontiac Hercules was found here in thp 
eastern angle, is an amphitheatre, stiU nearly perfect last century. The name Calleva has been traced 
in form, although its sides are overgrown by fernS^jo the British Gual Vawr, or Great WalL The 
and shrubs. Here the Roman citizens took their modem name is probably a Saxon variation of the 
recreation, and witnessed those gladiatorial combatti.iRoman Silicis Castrum, or Fortress of Hints, the 
and struggles with wild beasts which constitutea walls being composed chiefly of flints embedded 
their great delight. Here also, there is every reason in the durable Roman mortar. These walls, w'hich 
to believe, the blood of many a C^istian martyr, was |ven in their dilapidation vary in height from ten to 

shed during the long persecution in Britain, crity feet, still strike the beholder with a feeling of 

_•< Diorietian's firry sword rcspcct for the people who raised them, and enable 

Worked busy as the Ughtnin," " him to understand something of the impressions of 

This spot without the walls will be more fertile the 'early Saxon peasantry, who believed they' eh- 
hi suggestion to many than the scenes within. The shrined the abode of the giant Onion, and called one 
amphitheatre resembles a much larger one of the of the gateways by the name of “Onion’s Hole.” 
same origin near Dorchester. G. H. J knnings 



SOl’S FOR THE PUr.l.TC. 

HE desire of the reader is doubt- tiblc stuff as a sop, 


less, like my own, to be a hero 
and a martyr. Our moral cour¬ 
age is high, our indifference to 
the opinions of our contem¬ 
poraries unbounded. Could we 
but cam a statue or so, and a 
place in the almanacks amongst 
^ the eclipses and bank holidays after 
• death—could we but feci assured that 
a future generation would note the date of 
our decease and that of expiring life assur¬ 
ances with an equal interest—the fact of being 
thought extremely disagreeable up to the 
period of our funerals would affect us but slightly. 
But we have not got ourselves only to consider. 
Our families, our friends, our political and parochial 
allies, all demand support and co-operation ; and 
in their interests we may often be called upon to 
temporise, to conciliate, and to throw sops. 

There are two ways of governing mankind—per¬ 
suasion and force. The politician can no fiirlhcK 
go ; if he wants to make a third he must join the 
former two, like Nature in the famous distich. Ho 
that to accuse a statesman to whom force is for¬ 
bidden of insincerity and inconsistency is absurd. 
A successful general might just as well be indicted 
for manslaughter ; it is what he is paid for. If 
the public will not take its necessary powders 
plain, they must be conce.aled in jam. Or if, as 
more frequently happens, the said fractious public 
clamours for something which is likely to disagree 
with E, the judicious ruler docs not inflame its 
desires to madness by opposition, but feigns ac¬ 
quiescence, and throws it a little bit of the indiges- 


Thaf lulls the monster; and 
once quiet, it is ready to listen to reason. Some¬ 
times the public swallows the sop and roars for 
more ; in that case tire minister is generally wrong 
in his diagnosis, and had better decamp, for the 
animal’s ipstincts are right now and then. 

When, therefore, it seems incumbent upon us to 
undertake tlic ungrateful task of deceiving our 
fellow-creatures with an apparent rather than a real 
acquiescence' with their wishes, we can at least 
console ourselves by reflecting th.at our success 
betokens the possession ol diplomatic and states¬ 
manlike qualities. 

Railway directors are doubtless, from constant 
practice, about the most judicious throwers of sops 
we can hold up for humble imit.ation. Not far from 
where I write, there is a crossing over the line, which 
is pcriodicaily suljject to accidents. Thrce-and- 
twenty years ago there was a wooden bridge over 
the spot, which cautious passengers might traverse 
if they preferred it ; but the majority avoided the 
stairs and passed over the riwls underneath ; and 
practically tlie bridge was useful principally as a 
gymn.xsium for ilie cbildrcn. Well, when two 
manglings occurred within a foimight at 
crossing, the public began to remonstrate. It 
true that we did not quite know wliat was to He 
done. Shutting up tlie pathway was out of th^ 
question; but we all agreed that the authorises 
ought to do “ somctliing.’’ They promised tftk 
they would, and they did. They pulled down the 
wooden bridge, which was getting very dilapidated. 
1 don’t know why that quieted us, for it was re¬ 
moving the one safeguard the Grosser had, but it 
did; hnd though there were occasional deaths at 
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the no more complakits were made for 

fifteen . years. Then;: a churchwarden was run 
over, and we made a fresh stir. Again the officials 
promised that something should be done, and this 
time they erected two iron turnstiles by the sides 
of the little wooden swing-gates opening on to 
tlie line. I suppose the theory was that the exer¬ 
tion required to push through the turnstiles 
would arouse absent persons from their fits of ab¬ 
straction, and enable them to notice approaching 
trains. But the wooden gates were not taken 
awayj^ and they are always used in preference to 
tlm *ISore inconvenient iron contrivances. But the 
sop ^tilled our outcries ; and although the ribs of 
several parishioners have come into violent col¬ 
lision with buffers during the eight years that the 
usSldss turnstiles have been gathering rust, yet we 
fr^ble not the board. 

This is only a local matter, but communication 
between the traveller and the guard is a general 
question, and has been from the fir.st, or nearly so; 
.,^r I am sorry to say that I can speak to a very 
early period of railway enterprise. One carnage 
took fire, and the occupants were unable to stop 
the train, which eventually became a comet. On 
another occasion the bottom of a carriage came 
out, and the passengers found themselves in the 
position of the Irishman who engaged a Sedan 
chair in a similar condition, and .would as soon 
have walked, “ if it had not been for the look of the 
thing.” On these occasions the public waxed indig¬ 
nant, and the newspapers thundered. So directors 
!iad check-strings run along the trains, which 
imperilled travellers might pull ; and when the 
storm blew over, officials ceased to attach them. 
At last, however, some wretched plagiarist, who 
had read “ Davenport Dunn,” committed a sens.a- 
tional murder in a railway carriage, and raised 
such a panic through the length and breadth of the 
land, that all sorts of ingenious devices were had 
recourse to by the various companies. On some 
linISs you may still call tho guard, or stop the train, 
by smashing a glass case and palling a brass knob 
inside it; on others the sop is thrown no longer— 
for it was but a sop after all. The only effectual 
method of insuring communication between pas¬ 
sengers and guard is to build saloon carriages with 
doors at each end, and an easy access from one to 
other; but this would necessitate the rccon- 
Sthiction of a great part of the rolling stock ; and 
when the expense had been incurred, it is doubtful 
i^ether the public would appreciate the change. 

f ine or ten Augusts ago, when editors were at a 
how to fill their sheets with type, a clamour 
.was got up against the practice of feeing waiters 
and chambermaids. “ Why should not proprietors 
pay their own servants?’’asked “X. Y. Z,” “Justice,” 
etc. “ Why not?” echoed the public, waxing so in¬ 
dignant that sop had to be thrown to it. ifotels 


and restaurants did not, indeed, go so far as to pro¬ 
pose to exempt their customers from all payment for 
service, but they instituted the plan of making a dis¬ 
tinct charge, which, of course, soon became a mere 
addition, the servants expecting “ tips ” as before. 

Thus tile philosopher who studies mankind with a 
view to personal arlva-ntage, perceives that it is not 
dways necessary to make a sacrifice in order to 
silence an inconvenient clamour. The sop may, 

' It management, be provided at no cost at all. 

1 have often wo. iered whether Smart has culti¬ 
vated tint l.ilcnt for so,^ throwing which he dis¬ 
played at eolle?e. t expert not, or he would have 
be^ ■■ famv ■. long ago. Like loo many undci- 
gr.aduates, he dcsited to “ keep ” as few lectures and 
fhrpcis as possible, and prob.ably continued to be 
more idle with impunity than any of his contempo¬ 
raries. He perceived in his .first term that the 
authorities were most easily disarmed by humility, 
and cultivated that Christian virtue, or at least the 
expression of it, witii Hecp-Iike assiduity. He 
never defended liimself. When he was had up for 
missing lectures, he took the initiative and broke 
out into lamentations and self-reproaches over his 
own uniiappy indolence, which gave him so much 
troulile in llie end. “ After attending one of your 
lectures, sir,” lie s.ild on one occasion, “ everything 
is clear to me ; all my difficulties v.inish ; and yet, 
overcome by indolence or lenipt.ition at the mo¬ 
ment, 1 too often mi the gjlden opiiorfunity, and 
regret it when regret is useless.’’ 

But the notes of apology he sent the Dean when he 
missed morning chapel w "c the ricliest, and would 
m.ake .in amusiiif olume if ce' -'cted, though unhap¬ 
pily the element oi truth was ..uily neglected in their 
composition. I remember one which 1 saw him 
in.dite sitting up in bed, when I went to breakfast 
with him one morning. “ Dear Sir,” it ran, “judge 
of my horror when, on reaching the chapel-doois 
with seven seconds to spare, as 1 thought, I found 
them closed against me! An inaccurate watch is 
no excuse, but it is an explanation.” 

It is tlic custom with some extravagant men, 
who find it inconvenient to pay their tailors’ bills, 
to order more clothes instead, which—I don’t know 
why—silences the tradesman’s importunity. J3ut 
the sjstem pursued by a certain acquaintance, who 
lives considerably beyond his income, is rather less 
foolish and equally ingenious. A fortnight before 
quarter-day, when the bills are making up, he goes 
about amongst his creditors, and tenders small 
sums “on account.” Payments which would ap¬ 
pear absindly insufficient after the bills had been 
sent in, act as sops beforehand, and he obtains the 
continued credit which he desires. 

As for literal sops, I have been told that a pork- 

pic, with an opium-pill carefully-But the scader 

would probably take n# interest in the secrets of 
burglarious enterprise. LEWIS Hough. 
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JHAT day, beneath the fitful blue And out into the meadows, white 

* Of”sprin^s first sky, we wandered through With foam of flowers, and the sight 

The orchard heavy with its snows O’ercame us with a glad surprise 

Of blossom touched to sunny glows. Till tears of joy were in the eyes 

ese—voL. IX. 
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I loved ; ypa, tears were shed that day 
May-bright that came before the May. 

Through meadow-grasses surging sweet 
And blossom tangled, slid our feet, 

And round about us Carlo leapt, 
Tumbled, and yelped, or forward swept, 
Snapt at the grass, or ieigned .t fray 
With rustling leaf or nodding spray. 

The lark above us, singing loud 
Against a fleecy fleck of cloud. 

Made subtle music .as we went— 

My love and I—and “Well-content,'’ 

Said she, “may be the happy bird 
Who ever, without uttered word, 

. Thrilling in ecstasy of love 
Makes music to the heavens above !” 

Wellnigh my heart within me died 
In fitful throbbings, yet I cried, 

“Nay, doubt not that the cadenced strain 
Of music, like a rippling rain 
Slow falling upon summer leaves. 

Is language. Into song he weaves 
His passion ; but we lack the art 
To understand him--nay, in part, 

A student of forbidden things. 

I can unravel what he sings 1’’ 

Amazement brightened in the eyes 
That were blue, sunshine-holding skies. 

“ You can the thoughts of birds divine. 
And sing the lark's song, line for line r 
The secret of the strain e.\ pound. 

And give intelligence to .sound? 

And you will do it ?"— All her f.iee 
Glowed in the pleading, as by grace 
Miraculous a rose had siied 
Through lapsing hues from white to red. 

And I—rcpent.int of my jest— 

What could I but obey as best 
My skill would serve, and as she clung 
Expectant, of my passion sung ;— 

THE SONG. 

Love me a little 
While moments fleet. 


Only a little 
While warm lips meet, 

And the years in their flight will be honey-sweet 

Love me a little . 

Ere claspt hands part. 

Only a little. 

And heart to heart 

Will throb, though the round of the world apart. 

Love me a little. 

And cherished so. 

Knowing not little 
Love will grow 

Like the ocean filling to overflow. 

“ Peace, peace ! A foolish song,” she cried. 

As on my lips the fancy died ; 

“ No bird would sing it in the air. 

Nor any crc,iture anywhere 
So wantonly a passion feign. 

That is but answered with disdain.” 

A flashing glance that was not scorn, 

A tone of love’s awakening born, 

Some subtle change in voice and mien 
The rather felt than heard or seen, 
lit ought Carlo to her side, and there. 

With jiaws uplifted in the air. 

He raised a jileading, piteous whine. 

“ You hear ?” I cried ; “ his words arc mine,' 
True as an eiho to the sound, 

Though phrasing rapture less profound. 

‘ Love me a little,’ sang the bird, 

And Cailo pleading word for word 
Like it--likc all—your will would move ; 

To look upon you is to love. 

And out, alas ! to love in vain !” 

All rosily she said, “ The gain, 

.Sir Student, from your mystic lore 
Is all too scant, since, overmore. 

There still is lacking to your skill 
That without which it seiwcs you ill: 

You can give language to the lark, 

You can mteipret Carlo’s bark. 

And yet you cannot by your art 
Expound the language of my heart; 

Is that so hard to understand ?” ' 

One answering kiss impressed her hand. * 
William Sawyer. 


THE MAN-EATER. 

f T is rather presumptuous for me to tell a than a muff. I was once persuaded to try ,pig- 
sporting story, for I am no “ shikdri.’’ sticking, but I found it task enough to stick to the 
Nimrod would have felt no pleasure in i pig-skin which formed my saddle, and made no effort 
my society had I been his contemporary, | to spear the living animal. The fact is, i was a 
and there .are many young men of my Competition Wallah, who obtained his appointment 
own generation who look upon me as little better in the Indian Civil Service by hard book-work, 
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and not by interest. I do not say that I am the mangled corpse of a girl lay in their midst. Th( 
more efficient for that; a restless high-spirited evening before, she had gone down to the river 
young fellow, fond of field sports, is often pecu- which llowed close by, to fetch water; and as sh< 
liarly adapted for dealing with Asiatics ; the was returning, with the jar upon her head, a tigei 
very contrast between their natures and his im- sprang upon her from a neighbouring thicket, and 
presses them, and they feel confidence in -his as easily as a cat would a mouse, carried hei 
strength. Besides, he keeps his health better, as screaming into the jungle, in the sight of several ol 
a rule. her friends and relatives. 

However that may be, my strong point is At the time they were paralysed, but at sunrisi 
languages and not sport, and when I received an the bravest men of the village had armed them 
appointment as collector in a wild district of North- selves, some merely with their swords and shields 
western India, where man was scarce and g,tme others with matchlocks, and had ventured into thi 
plentiful, many envious friends considered that the cover, where they found the half-devoured remain: 
golden opportunity was thrown away upon one which now lay before me. 

whose artificial tastes were in favour of civilised My appearance g.avc a new turn to the thought' 
society, and who sighed in the midst of forest or of the ryots, whose lamentations were exchangct 
jungle after the dinners, balls, and private thcatri- for expressions of delight at the arrival of th( 
cals of a British station. Burr.di-sahib, who would deliver them from thei 

Not that I disliked my life ; 1 enjoyed a little foe and avenge the poor girl’s death ; and I sup 
shooting at leisure times well enough, though 1 was pose a true sportsman would have felt nothing bu 
never enthusiastic about it, and the sense of im- j elation in the prospect of hunting so grand a quarr; 
portance which my somewhat despotic position I as a man-eater. But the horrible fate of the poo 
afforded made .amends for a great deal of isolation, child was all 1 could think of as I cantered on ti 
“Better to reign in Doongapoor than serve at the encampment, not half a mile distant. 

Bombay.” My annual circuit I thoroughly en- After my bath and breakfast I repaired to thi 

joyed, though that was the most lonely part of my i.u gc tent in which business was transacted, am 
life, as 1 had no company but that of n.atives for the patell, or head man of tlic village, was in 
weeks together. The work was also hard, and at troduccd. But neither he nor anybody else couli 
times of a harassing description, yet satisfactory speak of anything but the man-eater, 
and pleasurable : v/hen you decide a question which No fabulous monster of the olden time ever sprea 
has set a whole village by the ears, or put a final more terror throughout the district in which he ha 
stop to an iniquitous and tyrannical course of taken up his abode than did this tiger. First the 
conduct, you feel as if you w'cre of some use in the had lost cattle and horses ; then, about a yea 
world. It is often difficult indeed to get at the j before, .a child had been carried off close to th 
truth when an equal number of witnesses con- j village ; a grown woman was the next victim, an- 
tradict one another, on oath, on each side, but i then the tiger, finding man so much easier a pre 
success renews for the arbitrator th.it delight whiph than any other animal, made human dinners 
he felt on first stepping safely over the Asses’ h.ibit instead of an occasional luxury. If he hai 
Bridge. made his lair in one particular spot they might hav 

The style of life during the journey h.ad also a avoided it, but he ranged over the entire neighbour 
certain romance about it, which is becoming very j hood, never lying in wait twice at the same plact 
rare in these railroad days. The people would not | with the e.xception of one favourite haunt whefte . 
Ijelieve in the collector unless he travelled in some | low rock overhung a public path along which th 
state, so I had a considerable retinue in my tram, tapall, or letter-carrier, had to pass. Two of thes 
There were my three Arabs with their gorah-wall.ihs unhappy runners had seen that striped demo: 
and grass-cutters, the palanquin-bearers, the cook spring from behind the boulder—and had seen ni 
and his satellites, etc. etc., and the peons forming more 

Iny escort: quite an encampment. Tlie ryots hardly dared go out into the fields t 

With the exception of my sleejiing tent, all was pursue their ordinary avocations ; the childre 
struck in the middle of the night, so that when I could not play ; the women feared to go to th 
rose at the dawn of day the train was some miles river for water except in a large party, and Compaq 
on the march. After a light meal I got into the h,ad not proved .any protection to the poor girl < 
saddle, and an exhilarating and appetising ride the night before. But what had paralysed th 
brought me to the new encampment, where I found villagers most was the failure of a famous" nativ 
breakfast ready, after which the business of the “ shikiri,’’who had been named the “ Destroyer < 
day ci,mmcnced. It was during one of these morn- Tigers*’ from his success in slaying those beast 
ing rides that I came upon a group of villagers in three of which had fallen before his craft an 
great distress, to judge by their loud Lamentations, cour.age, when he vowed to add the skin of'th 
and on approaching them saw a pitiable sight: the present pest to his trophies, and another medal i 
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those which had been presented to him by Govern¬ 
ment. 

Night after night he lay in ambush, in places 
which his woodcraft suggested as the most likely 
to be visited by the beast, which prowled around 
him, but refused to leave the brushwood to seize the 
calf tethefed in the open as a bait. It was a duel 
between man and tiger, and the brute conquered. 

One mdming the shikdri failed to come into the 
village, and search being made in the spot where 
he had taken up his position the night before, his 
matchlock was found lying on the ground undis 
charged, while marks of blood on the grass and 
bushes spoke only too plainly of his fate. From 
the t^ack of the tiger’s enormous foot-prints, there 
was no doubt that the man-eater had stalked him 
carefiilly and sprung on him from behind. That 
the most celebrated hunter of the district should 
have been thus beaten at his own game, increased 
the panic of the superstitious villagers, who thought 
that an evil spirit must animate the brute that 
could thus successfully match himself against the 
craft of man. 

But they declared that their fears and dangers 
were all over now ; the Burrah-sahib had come ! 
the Incarnation of Justice, the Fountain of Gene¬ 
rosity, the Destroyer of Tigers, the Terror of the 
Wicked, whether man or beast, the Delight of the 
Good had come ! And all was serene. 

Perhaps you have had your health drunk after 
dinner in England, and wished that the proposer of 
the toast would not spread the butter quite so 
thickly ; but the wildest panegyric ever begotten of 
champagne at a wedding breakfast is censure, com¬ 
pared to the flattery of an Asiatic who hopes to get 
sO'mething out of you. 

This was my first circuit, and my predecessor 
had been a mighty hunter, so that there was some 
reason why the poor natives should hail me as a 
St. George come to deliver them from their dragon. 
And I was willing enough to try, for the sight of 
that morning had stirred my blood. It was a pity 
that the Destroyer of Tigers was dead, as his 
woodcraft would have been of the greatest assist¬ 
ance to me ; but one of my peons was no despicable 
hunter, and had nerves which could be trusted in 
any emergency. 

Unfortunately I had no elephant in my train, and 
it was therefore impossible to pursue the beast into 
the thick jungle whpre he had been' tracked. On 
ordinary occasions I might havembtained a sporting 
elephant from the neighbouring rajah, whose palace 
was some twenty miles off; but he was absent at 
Bombay, prosecuting some claims he thought he 
had against Government. So there was nothing 
for it but to try to beat the tiger up and shoot him 
from a tree. 

The ground was favourable for this operation. 
From the village to the river ran a strip of grass- 
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land covered with trees, growing not closely, but 
interspersed as in an English park. To the right 
of this, commencing half-way between village and 
river, was the patch of jungle where the remains of 
the poor girl had been found, and where the tiger 
still was. Beyond that patch again was cultivated 
land. So that if the brute could be made' to break 
cover at all, it would not be difficult to drive him 
out within range of my rifle. 

At any rate we could try, and I determined to do 
so that very day, while the villagers were still 
c-vcited by the tragedy of the night before. And 
they responded readily enough to my call, a laige 
proportion of the male inhabitants offering them¬ 
selves as beaters, and being marshalled under 
thic direction of two middle-aged men who had 
often conducted similar enterprises in the days of 
my predecessor. 

After consulting with my sporting peon, I se¬ 
lected a tree not far from the river, and about fifty 
yards off the edge of the jungle, as the most com¬ 
manding spot. The trunk was entire for some 
fifteen feet from the ground, and then branched off 
in four directions, making a snug little platform, 
where, rugs being spread, 1 ensconced myself, with 
two rifles and the peon. My reason for retaining 
the latter, instcading of sending him to direct the 
beaters, or posting him in another tree, was this :— 
If the tiger refused to break, I intended to follow 
him into the jungle on foot, and take the chaqce of 
killing him with a shot between the eyes. ' I knew 
that it was a foolhardy thing for the coolest and 
most unerring shot to do, and hoped that it would 
not be necessary. But 1 was determined, at all 
hazards, to take vengeance upon that man-eater if it 
were possible; and in the event of pursuing him to 
his lair, I should require the services of the peon, 
both to track the beast and to hand me my second 
rifle. 

I had hardly taken post before distant yells, the 
firing of matchlocks, and the occasional whiz of a 
rocket told that the beat had begun. 

Never shall I forget the excitement, the flutter of 
nerves which I experienced as I knelt in my perch, 
rifle in hand, watching eagerly for the appearance 
of the tiger, listening intently for any crackling or 
rustling of bushes which should betoken his ap¬ 
proach. * 

Had he come out during the first quarter of an 
hour, I believe that I must have missed him ; but as 
time wore on I grew calmer, until 1 regained com¬ 
plete possession of my faculties. Soon weariness 
began to grow upon me, for one of the many sport¬ 
ing virtues in which I am deficient is patience, 
and above all the other iniquities of the tiger, 
that of not coming out to be shot became pre¬ 
eminent 

When nearly two hours had passed, I felt im¬ 
mensely tempted to descend and try to find the 
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beast, as he would not show himself; and in order 
to conquer this insane impulse I lit a cheroot, 
and settled myself in a comfortable position to 
enjoy it. 

Whether it waj the soothing effect of the to¬ 
bacco or the heat, for the atmosphere was stifling, 
another change came over me, and I began to find 
that I was very comfortable where I was, and to 
relish in a dreamy manner the strangeness of the 
situation. 

All around me was most perfectly still, save 
for the occasional chatter of a monkey, or chirp of 
a bird, while in the distance there rose a confused 
medley of sounds—the blowing of horns, the 
firing of blank cartridges, and tlie peculiar un¬ 
earthly cry which the Indian raises, by placing 
both hands before his mouth and blowing into 
them. I perfectly remember thinking to myself 
how much better off I was at rest, and in the 
shade, at the moment that tlie peon suddenly 
grasped my arm, and pointed to the edge of the 
jungle in the direction of the river. I looked, and 
felt a sensation hitherto unknown as I saw an 
enormous tiger stealing out of the reeds not sixty 
paces from- me. 

I at once, and for the first time, understood the 
fascination which draws the hunter from home, 
friends, and civilisation, to lead the life and en¬ 
dure the company of savages in fever-haunted 
swamps. 

No excitement that I had hitherto experienced 
ever gave me one-hundredth part the pleasure I felt 
at that moment. Hut description is impossible ; I 
have often tried to express the sensation, and failed 
utterly. Words seem so cold. The as|)ect of that 
grand creature, the tiger, in c.iptivity, can give the 
beholder no idea of the combination of grace, 
ferocity, strength, activity which impresses one who 
sees it in its n.ative forests. 

I cocked both locks of my rifle, and pressed the 
caps to see that they were firmly down on the 
nipples. I felt no nervousness now ; the fear of 
missing, which has often brought about that result 
when in pursuit of meaner game, never occurred to 
me; hand, eye, and rifle seemed to be identical 
with volition as 1 raised the weapon. 

He had moved : the head and flank were visible, 
tut a tree intercepted my aim at the more deadly 
part. 

I paused. 

The shouts and firing of the beaters came nearer, 
and, with a deep growl, the magnificent beast 
strode on, stately and majestic. 

Aiming carefully and steadily at his shoulder, 1 
pressed the trigger, and heard with joy a “ thud ” 
which told that the bullet had struck the living 
target. 

With an awful roar to which nothing in nature is 
worthy to be compared, save thunder in the tropics. 
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he sprang forward, looking right and left for his 
assailant. Again I fired, and the huge beast fell, 
but quickl^ recovering himself, turned and crawled 
back into the reeds. 

“ Goolee mar khyar 1 He has eaten a bullet! ” 
cried the peon in delight as he handed me the 
second rifle, and ere the man-eater reached cover 
I had put two more into him. 

Descending from the tree, and reloading both 
rifles, 1 prepared to follow the wounded animal'— 
not through ignorance that the act was a violation of 
all sporting rules, for no Indian can avoid having 
the d.angcr of it constantly pointed out to him, but 
because I did not know what else to do. It was 
less dangerous for me to approach than for the 
natives, who were armed merely with matchlocks 
or swords; and as for leaving the work uncom¬ 
pleted, that I could not think of. 

Directly 1 had fired the first shot, scouts in 
the highest trees had communicated in some 
manner with the beaters, who immediately ceased 
their clamour ; so it was in perfect stillness that 
1 stepped into the reeds, closely followed by my 
peon. 

The trail was there broad enough, and marked 
with a great deal of blood, some of that frothy 
deseription which told of a shot through the lungs. 
I alnrost expected to find the tiger dead, but know¬ 
ing the extreme tenacity of life in the fclinfe tribe, 
advanced very slowly and cautiously. Fortunately 
the reeds were very thin just there, which much 
diminished the danger, and we had not advanced 
twenty paces before we could see him lying stretched 
out, not crouching for a spring—alive indeed, but 
wounded to the de.ith. 

The rustle of the reeds as I advanced my rifle 
through them caused him to stir, as if endeavouring 
to rouse himself for a final effort for revenge. 1 
aimed at the heart, and fired. With a wild roar 
he sprang up and stood, not five yards off, facing 
me. But before he could spring, if indeed, he 
had strength to do it, the contents of my second 
barrel were poured between his eyes, and rearing 
up on his hind-legs, befell over, dead. 

The natives now eame trooping round, and their 
joy and triumph knew no bounds. Having singed 
their enemy’s whiskers, to guard against being 
haunted by his spirit, they proceeded to shower 
upon him every abuse and insult which they could 
think of. 

That evening, as 1 sat in front of my tent afteti 
dinner, smoking my hookah, I saw the villagers 
bringing home the man - eater, mounted on a 
wagon and crowned with flowers, in triumph; and 
if a short-hand writer could have taken down 
their extemporised pteans for the benefit of pos¬ 
terity, people a thousand years hence might think 
that your humble servant had been an ancient 
demigod. 
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JOHN BULL’S MONEY MATTERS.—THE QUEEN’S INCOME. 

BY ALFKED S. HARVEY, B.A. 

IN THREE PARTS-PART THE KIRST. 
a former paper wc showcfl how i long retinue of eourtiers, the vast array of at- 
John Bull got into debt, and a tendants, the pomp and pageantry of a modem 
debt so large that the interest Court, how one feels that the days of royal sim- 
of it consumes 000,000 a plicity arc nothing but a nursery dream ! The 
rar year of John Bull’s income. ! tluifty “king in his counting-house, counting out 

Wc have now to point out ^^h.lt ■ his money;’’ the tiueen of charmingly simple tastes, 
/ other expenditure has to be de- “in the kitchen, eating bread-and-honey these, 
frayed when this, the grc.it the ideal nmnarchs in the days 
V, liability of all, h.as been jiro- ''when th.-l)i c'vc of a joyful dawn blew fioe 

W vicled for. There are many in iiu. siit.-n aii orinfanry, 

l>i claimants indeed on John’s siippl.inted by Sovereigns grand, m- 

A purse. There are armies and "^Vliy, if a recent writer may 

\ navies to be maint.iined, sol- Sixteenth had sixteen pages 

7\ diers and sailors to be fed, clothed, business was to 

(JtTy and equipped, .and a multitudinous fetch the loyal slippers. . „ , . 

J array of-ministers of State, judges, j The Lord Steward, most august of all the im- 


officials, policemen, .and placemen of 
all sorts to be salaried or fee’d, or compcns.ited or 
pensioned. But before all these theie is the 


I The Lord Steward, most august of all the im- 
“ ! mediate attendants on IM.ajesty, presides at the 


board of tlrecn Cloth at Buckingham Palace. 
( Ingin.ally the Board of Green Cloth was a feudal 


Crown, the visible representative of the majesty of title and functions take us back many 

_ . < 1 :j rr^nlnrv tr» tlir‘ nlil fonrlnl Jnrtoc tVifk Iftnrp’c 


the State, to be supported ; and it is with this 
subject we arc now concerned. 

When her present Majesty succeeded to the 


a century, to the old feudal times, when the king’s 
household w;is ariangcd entirely on feudal prin¬ 
ciples. Then the royal purveyors, acting in ac- 


throne, on the 20 th of June, 1837, she surrendeia-d , with the old feudal rights of pre-cniption, 

the Crown Lands as her predecessors had done, j Power .nid prerogative from thp ad- 


and received a Civil List of ;^ 3 S 5 ,ooo a year. 
This sum was made a prior charge on the Con- 


jacent towns and villages, the viands tlicy needed, 
and, in Burke’s words, “ brought home the plunder 


solidated Fund-that is to say, provision must be ^wndved markets.’’ Then, too, a royal palace 
made for it out of the accruing revenue of the ^ "’here commodities of all sorts 

country before other claims .are met-and it was 'vc-re collected, where soldiers congregated in troops, 

thus divided •_ where force and power predominated, and comfort 

and seclusion were unknown. At the gate of eveiy 
Ctai.—Hei Majesty’s Privy Pur-.e. . . £f,0,000 p.alace a market would bc sct up, and the produce 

.. 3.-SaIaiics of Her Majesiy-.s Housd.okl, and neighbourhood bc offered for the supply of 

3,—Expenses of Her Majesty’s. Hotisfliolil . 17^,51)0 lilC royjxl tClDlc. Ill sliort,*' wlicrcvcr tnC Couit 

• „ 4.— Royal Bounty, Almi, and Special Servke'.. ij.aoo went, it bccamc ncccss.irily the Centre of all life, 

,, S.-P'tnsiona to the extent of .Cwano,. yea., .and the scene of much conflict and disorder. To 

„ 6.—Unappropriated Moneys .... 8,040 , r 1 s • 1 « 

control tne vast and oilcn unruly multitude who, 
for some cause or another, crowded into the palace, 
Here, it will bc observed, wc have no charges j was the business of the Board of Green Cloth. It 

whatever connected with the administration of had its own laws, and a jurisdiction co-extensive 

Government. The Civil,List is appropriated cn- with the area of the Court itself, and its members 
tirely to the jjersonal and household expenditure of included the great officers of the household. Now 


Clas.s i.— Hei Majesty’s Privy Purse. . . jC^jo,ooo 

„ a.-^Salaiics of Her Majesty's Houbcludd, and 

Retired Allowances.iji.sfxj 

3,—Expenses of Her Majesty’s Hotisfliolil . 17^,51)0 
' ,, 4.— Royal Bounty, Alms, and Special Services. 

„ 5.— Pensions to the extent of ,4t,3oo a yeai. 

„ 6.—Unappropriated Moneys .... 8,040 


the Sovereign. The Privy Purse, of course, ex¬ 
plains itself. It is, indeed, the royal pin-money. 
Class 2 intrdduccs us at once into the domestic 
life of the monarch. Her Majesty’s Household 
may be said to consist of three great establish¬ 
ments under the control of the Lord Steward, 
the Lord Chamberlain, and the Master of the 
Horse respectively. It is assuredly no light matter 
to describe these high officials, each one at once 
the custodian and the embodiment of “ the divinity 
that doth hedge a king.” As one contemplates the 


all this is chtmgcd. The palace is now the quiet 
liomc of the Sovereign. The royal tradesmen no 
longer need an arr.ay of justices and soldiers 
to regulate their commercial activity. Moreover, 
State officers no longer sit in the entrance of a 
palace, to witness the stores of game and flesh 
which their subordinates have gathered. Yet 
the Lord Steward still has charge of all commis¬ 
sariat arrangements. He controls the kitchen, wkh 
its establishment of upwards of a hundred cooks, 
confectioners, and ewry and table deckers; the 
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wine and beer cellars, where there are grooms and 
yeomen worthy of their arduous duties; the almonry, 
the gardens, the pay-office, and a phalanx of State 
porters, and assistant porters. 

The Lord Steward, then, may be said to look 
after the monarch’s “ inner man.” The Lord 
Chamberlain has higher and more varied responsi¬ 
bilities. He ministers to the xsthctic tastes of the 
Sovereign, superintends the wardrobe, and, gene¬ 
rally, is entrusted with all details of the Court. 
With him is associated the Mistress of the Robes, 
who presides over the Robes department. All 
maids of honour, lords in waiting, ladies of the 
bed-chamber, grooms, ushers, and pages arc within 
the department of the Lord Chamberlain. More¬ 
over, he regulates the Court musicians and artists, 
the chaplains, the serjeants and gentlemen-at-anns. 
Last, but not least, to him is committed the health 
of his royal master or mistress ; and the medical 
department, with its physicians and surgeons 
ordinary and extraordinary', dispensers, etc. etc., 
recognises him as its head. 

But, wide as is the jurisdiction of the Loid 
Chamberlain, it docs not include all the letaineis 
of royalty. The Master of the Horse has a 
distinct sphere of operations. He controls the 
Royal Hunt, appoints the whippers-in, and is para¬ 
mount in all matters connected with.the stables. 

If now to the above list wc add the Keepers of 
the Privy Purse, the I’rivatc Secretaries, the 
Librarian, the Covcrncsscs and Tutors, and other 
subordinate officers who are more immediately 
under the direct authority of roy.illy, we have 
given some slight idea of the various elements of 
which the Court is now-a-days composed, and the 
salaries that have to be provided for out of Class 2 
of Her Majesty’s Civil List. 

Class 3 is appropriated to the Expenses of the 
Household. Out of this class are defrayed all the 
tradesmen’s bills of whatever kind. Thus this class 
represents what wc may call the maintenance ac¬ 
count of the Court, except so far as salaries arc 
concerned. 

Class 4, representing the Royal Benefactions, is 
distributed in several modes. The largest portion 
of it is under the control of the Prime Minister 
for the time being.; another is dispensed by fhe 
Premier’s wife. These arc grants of money only, 
but the remainder, under the charge of the Lord 
High Almoner, consists both of money and com¬ 
modities. On Maunday Thursday this bounty is 
distributed in the Chapel Royal, Whitehall. There 
is a choral service, and generally a large attend¬ 
ance of spectators.' The lucky recipients, previously 
tested and approved at the Bounty Office, congre¬ 
gate in the centre of the church, where the Lord 
High Almoner, attended by his yeomen, superin¬ 
tends the almsgiving of his august mistress. Shoes, 
blankets, wearing apparel, etc., and a purse con¬ 


taining silver coins, specially coined at the Mint, 
and of denominations unknown to the nation at 
large, arc the usual forms which the royal bene¬ 
ficence assumes. The number is increased in pro¬ 
portion to the length of the Sovereign’s reign. 

Class 6, consisting of a small grant of moneys 
not specially .nppropri.ated, needs no explanation. 
As will be seen by the foregoing statement, the five 
classes—for the total of Class 5 is not included— 
make up the aggregate sum of .,^385,000. 

Wc turn now to the consideration of Class 5, 
the Civil List'Pensions—a subject which, thbugh of 
sm.all interest to the present generation, has, in 
days gone by, formed the battle-ground of parties, 
and been the cause of gr,ive disquiet to financial 
reformers. At the outset we must distinguish be¬ 
tween the pensions granted by Parliament to 
members of the Royal Family, and to meritorious 
public servants, and those which have been be¬ 
stowed by the monarch himself, of his own will and 
pleasure, and without the intervention of the 
Legislature. It is witli the latter only wc are now 
concerned. During the reign of Charles the 
Second they first became an cnguic of corruption. 
Sir Robert \Valpole still further extended the system 
of mllucncing the House of Commons, either by 
donations or annual gifts. Lord Brougham has, 
indeed, endeavoured to exculpate the minister who 
declared that “all men have their price,” by 
pointing out the urgent perils with which Walpole 
had to contend. Others have to defend a ministry 
or a measure ; he had to preserve a Crown. 

We who have the happiness to live under 
a monarch whose knowledge of, and love for, the 
Constitution are above suspicion—who has never 
been prompted, by excessive zeal for prerogative, to 
interfere with the freedom of Parliamentary debate 
—w'hose ministers, of whatever party, resort to no 
unworthy arts to snatch a majority—cannot ade¬ 
quately realise the unblushing attempts at op¬ 
pression and corruption which characterised the 
rel.itions of King and Legislature in the days of the 
Ccorgcs. True, there were no longer high-handed 
attempts on the part of the Crow'n to dispense with 
Parliament altogether. The efforts of the Tudor 
and Stuart monarchs in that direction had, at least, 
the merit of candour; the Georges, while treating 
the Houses with outward respect, endeavoured so 
to corrupt them as to make the members simply 
the creatures of the royal will. Obviously, SO far 
as the maintenance of constitutional freedom is 
concerned, there is no difference between the 
abolition of Parliament altogether and the degrada¬ 
tion of it to a venal assembly, ready to execute the 
wishes of the Court. Yet it was no easy matter for 
an independent member to escape the influence or 
the arts of such a monarch, for instance, as George 
the Third. He spared no pains to ascertain thfe 
weak points of any doubtful member, and would 
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comport himself at a levde or drawing-room so as 
either to intimidate or to conciliate. “ Tell me,” 
he writes to Lord North, his favourite minister, 
“ who deserted you last night . . . that I may 
mark my sense of their behaviour at the drawing¬ 
room to-morrowj” and again, “If the utmost 
obsequiousness on my part, at the lev^e to-day, 
can gain over Mr. Solicitor-General to your views, 
it shall not be wanting.”* 

If the influence of the Court had assumed no 
other form than a smile or a frown at a Icvde, 
it may perhaps be thought th.it no very great 
iMirm would have followed. But this was not the 
case. Bribery, either by specific donations of 
mCMtey or by the grant of pensions, paid secretly, 
and held during the pleasure of the king, was 
practised to an enormous extent. A speech in the 
House of Commons that pleased the Sovereign, 
would be recognised by a douceur out of the 
secret-service money; a s:itisf:ictory vote, by a 
Civil List Pension. 

Even as early as the time of Oueen Anne, the 
House of Commons had cut at the root of the 
perpetual pensions which had delighted the hearts 
of the adherents of the Stuarts, by prohibiting the 
grant of any portion of the hereditary revenue for 
any period longer than the life of the Sovereign. 
But this was only a small instalment of needed 
reform. At length, in 1780, Burke took up the 
matter in his great speech on financial reform 
to which we shall hereafter refer. At that time 
there was absolutely no. restraint on the monarch 
as to the amounts of his grants or the number 
of recipients. There were separate pension lists 
for England, Ireland, and Scotland, not paid 
openly at the Exchequer, but by a special pay¬ 
master ; while the produce of some anomalous 
duties levied on the West India Islands, which 
ought to have been appropriated to the purposes 
of the colony itself, had been formed into a fund 
for pensions of a questionable kind. Burke pro¬ 
posed that the English pension list should be 
liniited to ;£95,ooo a year. This suggestion was 
earned out; but no alteration was made in the 
Scotch and Irish lists till some years later. 

But the Act of Burke, followed up as it was by 
the motion of Dunning, that the “influence of the 
Crown had increased, is increasing, and ought to 
be diminished,” produced indirect results of more 
importance than its immediate economies. 

Act after Act was passed litrfiting still further the 
grant of pensions ; and, what is of more importance 
still, there was developed a public opinion altogether 
opposed to the continuance of practices which de¬ 
graded the Civil List Pensions to the level of an 
immoral compact between a venal assembly and 
an irresponsible king. This opinion found fitting 

* BroughiuB’t of (he Reign of George the Third.’ 


expression in the memorable resolution of the 
House of Commons in 1834—“That it is the 
bounden duty of the responsible advisers of the 
Crown, to recommend to His Majesty for pensions 
on the Civil List such persons only as have just 
claims on the royal beneficence, or who by their 
personal services to the Crown, by the performance 
of duties to the public, or by their useful discoveries 
in science, and attainments in literature and the 
arts, have merited the gracious consideration of 
their Sovereign and the gratitude of their country.” 

But the Legislature was by no means satisfied 
with a mere recommendation. In 1837 a com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons was appointed to 
inquire into all the existing pensions. They did 
their duty thoroughly, writing-to every grantee to 
ascertain the grounds on which the pension had 
been granted. Their report is extremely interesting 
and curious, but we are bound to say a perusal of 
it shows that the worst evils of the system had 
been removed before the committee commenced 
their labours. However, the committee struck off 
some pensions altogether, limited the tenure of 
others, and at the same time, with the view of still 
further enforcing the sound policy already recom¬ 
mended, they made sever.il suggestions as to the 
modes in which pensions should m future be given. 
Meanwhile the Legislature, in passing the "Civil 
List of Victoria, had enacted that the old pensions 
should be removed from the Civil List altogether, 
and should be paid out of the Consolidated Fund, 
and that Her Majesty should be empowered to 
give new pensions to the extent o(;^i,200 a year. 

These pensions, then, constitute Class 5 of the 
Civil List, the total of which of c6urse increases 
year by year as Her Majesty’s reign lengthens, 
and which amounts now to' £22,000. Every year 
the Prime Minister nominates the new pensioners, 
and Her Majesty issues a separate warrant for each 
individual, which warrant specifies at length the 
grounds for the pension. All additions to the list 
are reported to Parliament. Doubtless, the best 
proof that can be given of the satisfactory working 
of the system, is to be found in the fact that the 
Pension List has now-a-days disappeared entirely 
from tlic arena of public discussion. Once, indeed, 
in recent years the grant of a small annuity to one" 
Close, for his “ poetieal merit,” provoked a debate 
in the House of Commons, and the pension was 
cancelled. But the matter was important only as 
showing that even a Prime Minister of England 
may possess little or no poetic taste. On the 
whole, the pensions arc doubtless granted to worthy 
objects. Indeed, the chief question that occurs to 
us is whether 1,200 a year is an adequate support 
for the number of patient toilers in literature, science, 
and art, whose services, though of inestimable value, 
do not succeed in reaping a rich harvest. 

ENB or FAXT THS FISST. 
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IN HONOUR BOUND. 

, BY CHARLES GIBBON, 

AUTHOR OF 

CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH. you, since you will not deal openly with us,” said the 

an ordeal. general—General Forbes, long retired on half-pay 

The Laird rode over to the Norlan’ Head, next fore- —“ why should there be any seeret in a family so 
noon, trim, brisk, and youthful. united as ours, especially when our interests are in 

He had received another letter from Edinburgh, j common.^” 
confirming his fondest hopes, and he was in a ' “But you’ll tell us in confidence, Laird?” said 



*‘T!IKIU*S IHE 1.AII<D COMINO 


blithe humour although he had cjuarrclled with Widow Sinyllic, a smooth-faced handsome little 
several relatives and a number of friends, because lady, with a Large family, and therefore anxious to 
he had assured them that they had no prospedt of ' increase her means. 

obtaining a penny from the Methven estate, and The provost, Dubbieside, modestly advanced his 
that he had good reason to believe he knew the , claim to know the secret on the score of justice— 
heir, whilst he declined at that moment to make the 1 as a magistrate he ought to know how the matter 
intelligence public. | stood, in order to be able to advise others. 

“ You’re jest a greedy old tyke, and I’m satisfied But the Laird was neither to be gibed, threatened, 
you mean to have something out of it for your own nor cajoled into a confession of his secret ■ He 
pouch,” said Aunt Jane, his maiden sister, who magnanimously overlooked all the disagreeable 
lived in a little villa on the outskirts of Kings- tilings which were said of himself, and delivered 
haven, and on a moderate income maintained a patriotic oration on the greatest happiness of the 
her position as one of “ the gentry.” greatest number, and assured them that Kis only 

“ ’Pon my soul, cousin, you force me to suspect interest in the matter was to see that every one 
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should have justice—that was, full satisfaction of 
all their claims. 

Aunt Jane went off severely threatening that she 
would never-darken his doors agaim 

The general swore that,’ if there was law in the 
land, he would punish the Laird for his attempted 
trickery. 

The provost mildly declared that in his own 
behoof, and in behoof of others, he must enter : 
formal protest against the singular conduct of 
, Dalmahoy. 

Widow Smyllie playfully touched his .arm, and 
with a coa-xing look said in her smooth voice— 

“Butyou’ll not forget the five fatherless bairns, 
Laird? You know what a struggle I have to put 
thetii forward in the world, and you won’t forget 
them if you have any influence in the matter.’’ 

“But that is Just what 1 have not, my dear, and 
these fools snap and snarl at me because they will 
not believe me. 1 have no power whatever, 1 can 
do nothing for anybody—not even for myself. 11 
is entirely a matter of law. and I, having had some 
interest in the man, happened to m.ake inquiries, 
which were answered in confidence. Without be¬ 
traying that confidence, 1 wished to save you folk 
from wasting time and temper over a matter which 
I know cannot benefit any of you.” 

“ But you’ll tty to get us a little ? ” pleaded the 
widow, smiling so sweetly, and not bclic^ng a word 
of what he said any more than the others. 

“If you will show your relationship to Methven. 
on the mother’s side, I’ll do everything I can to 
hdp you. I can say no more.” 

The widow did not even then think it a pleasant 
duty to hunt up her relationship with George 
Methven’s mother; but she-smiled and thanked 
Dalmahoy as if he had done her the greatest kind¬ 
ness, and went away thinking that he was the most 
awful hypocrite she had ever come across. 

The Laird did not care; he knew that he had 
spoken the absolute truth, and what he did not wish 
to make known he had frankly told them. He was 
a little irritated, perhaps, that they should be so 
inconsiderate and so indifferent to the true princijiles 
of action, either in public or private affairs ; but 
then, what could you expect from people who had 
given no attention to the policy of the nation ! 

So when he received the second letter from the 
lawyers, he rode over t<j the Norlan’ Head in high 
“fettle." 

Alison saw him coming, and ran to warn Tccnie, 
who was at that moment busy with the preliminary 
mysteries of kippering salmon. 

“ Guid be here, lassie!’’ cried Ailic, thrusting her 
away from the table, and snatching a large ashet 
out of her hands, “you shouldna fash wi’ thae 
things now. You’re going to be a leddy, and you 
maun learn no to soil your hands, least of all to 
gar them smell of fish. There’s the Laird coming. 


I’sc warrant to back-spear you, and examine you 
in your' carrilchers (catechism) maybe, and no a 
minute for you to change your gown.’’ 

Ailic’s idea of the Laird’s visit was that he in¬ 
tended to put his future daughjer-in-law through 
an examination such as the children of the parish 
school were annually subjected to in his presence. 

'I'eenie was not half so much discomposed as 
Ailic by the near approach of the ordeal she had to 
undergo—for it was an ordeal. 

“ Where’s father?’’ she asked quietly. 

“ He’s out—by some gate; but haste you, and put 
on your silk gown, and make yourself braw, or the 
Laird c me.” 

Tcenie with the utmost calmness washed her 
hands in .a basin which stood on the dresser, but 
displayed no intention of leaving the kitchen. 

Aihe halted midway in the floor, her hands full 
of the ashet, her eyes full of wonder and indig¬ 
nation. 

” Is it possible that you mean to meet the Laird 
in that fashion ? ’’ she cried ; “ are you clean out of 
your judgment, or what’s wrung with you ? Gae 
’\va this minute and put on youi braws, or I’ll think 
you’re daft.” 

“ Never you heed, Ailic,’’ said Tccnie doggedly ; 
“ if the Laud will not have me for his daughter this 
way, he’ll no have me any other way.” 

” The' Lord be merciful to us ! ’’ groaned Ailic; 
“ the bairn has neither respect nor reason.” 

but she had taken one of her humours, and was 
not to he moved. She would not have changed 
her dress if W.ilter had been coming—to be sure, 
she might have lool:ed to sec that her hair was in 
order—and why should she do it because his 
father cime? No; he should sec her just as she 
was, and he could be pleased or not—just as he 
liked. 

The Laird entered, followed by Dan. 

The Laird was on his grand horse; he ,was 
younger than ever—he was more condescending 
than ever. 

“Where is Christina?” he was saying, as he 
entered the kitchen ; and seeing her, he advanced 
quite gallantly .and kissed her, much to her dis- 
comtiturc. 

“ 1 must salute my daughter,” he said gaily, and 
repeated the kiss as if he liked it; whilst she shrank 
back, bewildered and confused. 

She h.Kl been prepared to meet him, but she had 
not been prepared for such a display of affection and 
respect. , 

“ Why, now, this is charming,” he said, holding 
her h.mds and looking at her admiringly. “ 1 
see you have not been foolishly preparing to re¬ 
ceive me in your Sabbath clothes. You have paid 
me the very highest compliment you could* pay 
me, my dear lass j you have grafted me common- 
sense enough to appreciate the lady, no matter 
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what her attire might be; and believe me, I am 
proud of your confidence.” 

Teenie felt herself quite put out of countenance 
by his compliments, and by his reference to a 
matter which only,a minute ago had been'the 
subject of a dispute between her and Ailie. But 
she felt somehow spiteful towards him that he 
should have thought of such a subject. 

“ I am glad you arc pleased, sir,” she said, with 
a self-possession which was born of her vexation ; 
“ I did not know you were coming to-d.ay, or 
I wopld have been better prepared to receive 
you.” 

There was a degree of unconscious satire in the 
answer which amused Dalmahoy. 

“ Impossible that you could be better prepared 
than you are,” he said smiling. “ I am proud to 
call you daughter; and 1 do not at all wonder, 
now I look at you again, that Walter should h.ive 
defied my wishes and sought you for his wife. 1 
forgave his disobedience before I came here ; now 
I admire it, and freely declare that witli the s.inic 
sweet temptation in my way I woukl have been 
disobedient myself.” 

This was spoken with the air of a man who 
thought he deserved to be admired alike for his 
frankness and condescension. 

“ I am very much obliged to you, sir,” said 
Teenie, standing with hands clasped behind her, 
very much as she used to stand when repealing 
her lessons to the dominie. < 

Evidently she did not admire Ualmahoy as he 
expected. He, intending to be most conciliatory 
and most kind, provoked in her a spirit of rebellion 
which threatened to make his visit anything but 
satisfactory to cither party. Walter h.ad sought her 
because he loved her, and she h.ad accepted him for j 
the same reason, not because ho was the Laird’s son. 
Dalmahoy’s grand air and his patronage irritated 
her so that she could have no sympathetic com¬ 
munion with him. She could not say as she 
felt, and as she had said to Grace Wishart, she 
was very glad that W.alter loved her, and that 
she wished to be a true wife to him in all ways. 
She was rather inclined to be spiteful and dry j 
—^as unlike herself as could be. No doubt this 
was partly due to the feverish excitement of her 
position. 

Thorston stood near the door, hat in hand, his i 
thick curly hair tangled in wild confusion, his hard 
weather-beaten face cold and apparently indifferent, j 
whilst his eyes moved slowly from Teenie to the 
Laird, and back to her. "Big and stolid, he had no 
more appreciation of Dalmahoy’s condescension i 
than his daughter had. Indeed, he had a dull 
notion that he would have been best pleased if the 
aflfair should go no further. 

Ailie was the only one who seemed disposed to 
pay proper respect to his Lairdship. She had been 


fidgeting at the dresser, and at last she wheeled 
about with the suggestion— 

“ Will you no bid the Laird ben to the parlour ?” 

“ No, thank you,” said Dalmahoy, before any¬ 
body else could speak, and not feeling quite so much 
at his ease as he liked to feel, whilst Dan was 
glaring at him with his great dark eyes, just like 
those of a fish newly out of the water, he thought, 
and Teenie was so reserved, if not defiant; “no, 
thank you, 1 like this homely place best. Nothing 
is more charming to me than simplicity of manners 
.and life. 1 am delighted with nothing so much as 
the privilege of occasionally sharing the plain fare 
and the—the ordinary ways of my neighbours. 
Here, of course, I make myself quite at home.” 

He was taking advantage of one of the stereo- 
tyi)cd phrases of his electioneering days, to get over 
what seemed to be an awkward pause. 

“ Ony w.ay, you’ll be seated, Laird,” said Ailie, 
with her ai)n)n dusting a chair which was already 
as clean as scrubbing could make it. 

“ Permit me.” 

And the Laird advanced bowing to Teenie with 
as much courtesy as if she had been a real princess, 
and conducted her to the chair which had been 
offered to himself. 

j “ Manners is everytliing,” muttered Ailie to her- 
' self, as she thrust anotlier chair forward for Dalma¬ 
hoy, which*he accepted with the most gracious 
“ Thank you.” 

Teenie was fluttered and “put out” by all this. 
' .She submitted ; she sat down ; but she was even 
^ more rebellious the more polite he showed himself. 
The Laird, with all his courtesy, unfortunately did 
not possess the art—which is really born of unselfish 
good-nature—of making people feel at case. 

“ I come to you to-day,” he said in his best 
manner, “ simply to offer you my sincere congratu¬ 
lations on your approaching union with my son, 
and to wish you all the happiness which can befal 
man and wife. Allow me to say that what I have 
seen of you leads me to think that you will be a 
good wife to him, and I do hope that he will inake 
you happy.” 

He was so very sincere that Teenie felt somewhat 
ashamed of the almost uncivil way in which she 
had tre.atcd him. 

“Thank you,” she said very heartily. 

“ But I have another subject on which I hope to 
be able to congratul.itc you and my son in a few 
days. 1 shall not explain myself now, because it 
might raise hopes which may be vain, and thwe- 
fore for your s.akcs I say nothing more than that I 
expect you to be the happiest and the luckiest 
couple in all the county.” 

“ We mean to try our best,” she said, wondering 
what he could mean by this vague announcement. 

“No doubt of it, and I shall be always proud to 
think that in my private life, as in my public actions, 
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I have proved myself indifferent to and incapable 
of class prejudices."' 

That was another grand utterance which she did 
not understand, 1i>ut she supposed it meant some¬ 
thing very kind, and so she thanked him again. 

“ Your father 1 have long respected,” he went on, 
“yourself I have long esteemed—long before 1 had 
any suspicion'that there was likely to be an alliance 
of our families ” (if it had been a royal marriage he 
could not have spoken of it more grandly)—“ and 
now that I see you, simple, gentle, and beautiful, 1 
cannot doubt that my son’s happiness will be safe 
in your keeping.” 

“ 1 hope so, sir.” (She began to feel dazed and 
bewildered by this flow of words.) 

“ I trust you will soon learn to look upon me as 
your second father, whose afiection, although it can¬ 
not be greater, is certainly not less profound than 
that of my good friend, Captain Thorston.” 

He called him “ Captain ” as if by some preroga¬ 
tive he conferred a special dignity upon Dan, which 
at once elevated him and displayed the magnanimity 
of the Laird. 

Ailie was ready to lay down her life for him—he 
was “ that grand and yet that free.” Tccnie was 
unabl6 to reply, she was so overwhelmed by his 
kindness. Dan was silent and ciuite calm ; he was 
utterly unappreciative, for in his eyes Teenie was 
all the world. If the Queen’s son hadftome seeking 
her he would not have thought there was much out 
of the way in the proposal—when the object was 
his lass, who could manage a boat as well as the 
best fisher of Rowanden— aye, and manage the nets 
too, as well as make them. 

He had just a confused notion that the Laird 
meant to be friendly, and to wish them well. 

Butwhen Dalmahoy again referred to the good 
news with which he intended to surjirise them, and 
to the great fortune which might fall into Teenie’s 
lap, he was puzzled, for he could not conceive how 
or whence any special fortune could come to them. 
The Laird playfully insisted upon his right to sur¬ 
prise them, and, kissing Teenie again without per¬ 
mitting her to object, he took his leave—charmed, 
as he said, with his new daughter, and the prospect 
of his son. 

Walter, in feverish anxiety to learn the result of 
the interview, and-forbidden the house during it, 
by his father, was in the road waiting for somebody 
to appear with intelligence as to the progress of 
affairs. 

He advanced to the side of his father’s horse, 
with the eager question— 

“ Well—are you satisfied ?” 

“ Delighted, Walter, delighted—she is a splendid 
creature, and I admire your taste more than ever,” 
cried the Laird, making his horse walk so that 
Walter might keep pace with him. 

“ You see, sir, she is not one of the fashionable 


kind of girls ; she’s not a woman of any particular 
talent—unless it be fishing,” he added laughing. 

“ Toots, man! I abhor your women of talent—did 
you ever see a modest one ? 1 know that j^ou will 
appreciate my sentiment when,! say that I have a 
ridiculous fancy for old-fashioned virtues; I much 
prefer commonplace and modesty to genius and 
indelicacy. Of course 1 do not mean to deny the 
pleasures of a talented woman’s society—it is 
charming for an hour or so. It is like drinking 
champagne ; but you can’t keep on drinking cham¬ 
pagne without paying the penalty of a headache. 
A woman of talent who was modest and loved her 
home would be a goddess—but we mustn’t look 
for goddesses off the stage.” 

, ‘‘ I can’t tell you how glad I am that you are 
s.atisfied with her,” said Walter, thrilling all over 
with joy. 

“Satisfied!—I am channed—delighted, I tell you; 
and by my faith you may be thankful that time is 
on your side, or I would have tried to cut you out 
even now.” 

Walter laughed, and hastened back to the 
cottage. 

The Laird nodded, touched his horse, and gal¬ 
loped home, all a-glow with admiration of Teenie. 

He found several letters awaiting him, and 
amongst them another from the lawyers in Edin- 
butgh, which he opened with eagerness. 

He seated himself in the big chair, before begin- 
I niiig to read, and leaned back with the air of a man 
who wishes to enjoy good news to the uttermost. 

but, as his eyes ghinced over the contents of the 
letter, he suddenly bent forwaid with a startled ex- 
jiression. He took off his glasses (the letter lying 
on his knees) and polished them with the silk hand¬ 
kerchief ; jiut them on again, and steadied himself 
like a man who braces himself up to some unex¬ 
pected and disagreeable encounter. 

He read the letter .again :— 

“ClLtiKf^E Street, Edinburgh. 

“ Sir,—W c- lia'.ii-ti to inform yoti ih.it there seems to have been 
I fiomt error about 0 »e heirship of the Methven estate." 

“ Then who the devil perpetrated the error but 
yourselves?” muttered the Laird. 

According to our information the heir was one Christina Thorston, 
daughter of tlic sister of the late (ieorge Methven’s mother; but 
from information just reciyvcd we .ire induced to believe that the 
s.iid Chnstina Thurston’s mother was not the sister of Methven’s 
mother. If this information should prove to be correct, the Christina 
Thurston referred to in our former letter is not the heir to the Meth* 
ven estate." 

“ Then why did you say so ?” growled the 
Laird. 

“ Wc trust this may not have caused you any inconvenience, and 
can only express our regret that the information first received—"which 
seemed to bear all the impress of truth>-should have betrayed us 
into this error. We must beg of you to suspend any decision you 
may be inclined to come to on the subject, until the result of further 
inquiries is known. 

* We are. Sir, etc., 

‘Patte« 80 M & Grbig, W.S." 
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CHAPTER THE TWELFTH. 

GOOD ADVICE. 

Dalmahoy meditated, a blank look on his face, 
chin buried in his chest, and the letter dangling 
over his knee. 

The result of his meditation was the honest ad¬ 
mission— 

“ What a confounded fool I have been ! ” 

The sweet visions 9f an unencumbered estate, of 
boundless financial resources which would have 
enabled him to develop the universal wealth of 
his land, and to prosecute successfully various other 
speculations—certain to return millions, if only 
“capital” were forthcoming to work them—all 
melted into thin air, and he had committed himself 
to the union of his son with old Thorston’s daughter ! 
—no longer Captain Thorston. 

If he had been only a little more frank, Thorston 
might have set him right at once. If only his good¬ 
nature had not betrayed him—as it so often did— 
into the desire to give them a pleasant surpi 'se ; if 
only he had not been tempted by the wish to appear 
before them all one (inc morning in the character 
of a noble benefactor conferring untold wealth upon 
the bumble child of his adoption—he had rehearsed 
the scene repeatedly in imagination—and receiving 
their amazed and grateful thanks, he might have 
avoided this scrape. Of course it was ridiculous Jo 
think of his son marrying a girl of Teenie’s position 
without some much stronger inducement than a 
mere fancy. But then he had given his consent, 
unconditionally and m the most formal fashion. 

He summoned Peter Drysdale. The man had 
been, with only one brief interval, all his life in the 
service of D<almahoy. The interval occurred when, 
tempted by the natural beauty of Canada, and the 
opportunity it oficred to the poorest for making a 
fortune, as represented by a panorama e.\hibitcd in 
the village, he took his eldest son and made for the 
land of promise. On his arrival he saw a dismal 
uncultivated waste, and found that life was as hard, 
and in some respects not quite so comfortable, 
there as at home. He was filled with despair as 
he looked at the land which had been allotted to 
him. 

“ Eh, man, Jock,” he groaned to his son, “ this is 
no the panoramy! ” 

He hastened back to the old country, and was per¬ 
mitted to resume his former position at Dalmahoy. 
llis sonj'emained in Canada and prospered, so that 
Drysdale was sometimes disposed to lament his 
hasty return. He was one of those men who arc 
doomed always to see the tide of fartune behind 
them. 

When the door had been closed, the Laird spoke 
as if inspired by some trivial curiosity. 

“ You remember the woman Methven ?” 

“ Fine; she was the mother of the lass that-* 

“Just so, I know all that,* interrupted Dalmahoy; 


“ but she had a second daughter, much younger 
than the one you allude to—do you remember her ?” 

“ Mistress Methven had half a dozen daughters, 
at least—some of them living yet, and as decent 
women as you could find,” answered Drysdale in his 
melancholy tone. “What was the name of the 
one you mean ?” 

“ I don’t know—but she married Thorston.” 

“ Oh—her ? She wasna a Methven ava, but 
just a neighbour’s lass that the wifie Methven got to 
take care of—that is, if you mean Jeanie Kerr, who 
was Skipper Thorston’s guidwife.” 

“Are you sure of that ?” 

“ Perfect sure—everybody ken’d it, though she was 
married out of the auld wifie Methven’s house.” 

There ! if he had only taken the least trouble to 
investigate details, he would not have required to 
cross his own doorstep in order to discover the real 
position of affairs. But the Laird never could at¬ 
tend to trifles ; his mind was far too much engaged 
with grand results to bother about details; and 
somehow these confounded details were always in¬ 
terfering with the most brilliant calculations of his 
fertile brain. 

There could be no longer any doubt about it— 
the lawyers had blundered^ and he had blundered 
in the most reprehensible way, because the most 
ridiculous, seeing that the information necessary to 
set him right had been all the time within hand’s 
reach. 

He dismissed Drysdale, and then he heartily 
cursed his own stupidity and his own blindness. 
Why had he not looked into the matter a little more 
closely? Why had Walter come to him just at the 
moment when he was most ready to believe what 
he wished to believe was the case? Confound 
them all! they had led him into a pretty mess, and 
he could not see any satisfactory way out of it, with 
all his experience of political manoeuvring. 

Enter Walter, face flushed and eyes bright with 
pleasure. He had been walking at a great pace, 
keeping time with the merry whirl of his thoughts. 

“ We have settled it,” he said briskly. 

“ Settled what, sir ? ” 

“ The day of the marriage—there’s no use putting 
off time, so we have fixed this day month. By that 
time we can have the cottage at Drumliemount quite 
ready, and I shall begin work at once. We are to 
have everything as quiet as possible, and we go 
straight to our own home. Of course the marriage 
will take place at the Norlan’ Head.” 

“ Of course her marriage should, under the 
patronage of the fisher colony, and with a savoury 
smell of fine fresh herring prevailing.” 

Walter stared at his father, who sat looldng at 
him over his glasses. The tone and the manner 
were so peculiar, and were so different from those 
he had used in the morning. Walter gave a short 
uneasy laugh. 
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“ 1 like fresH herring,” he said lightly; “ and I 
am glad you do not wish to have the marriage here, 
for Thorston would never have consented to that. 
He would have taken the proposal as a kind 
of insult, and'it would have displayed a pre- 
judice- 

‘‘ Displayed a fiddlestick," interrupted the Laird 
restlessly, for he had not yet made up his mind how 
to declare his changed purpose. 

He got up, crossed the ro'om two or three times, 
then he halted, and, in his best Parliamentary style, 
addressed his son—playing with his glasses all the 
while. 

“ Prejudice is a characteristic of weak minds ; I 
have none. 1 am practical; consequently I am 
occasionally disagreeable. Every man who is. 
worth his salt is occasionally disagreeable. Every 
man who has any right to claim individuality of 
character, finds it occasionally necessary to change 
his opinions and views of things political and things 
social. I find it necessary to change my views.” 

“In regard to what, sir.'”’ asked Walter, a good 
deal bewildered by his fathci’s grandiloquence, and 
quite unsuspicious of the end towards which he was 
driving. 

But that brought him to the point too abruptly. 
The Laird disliked to'give pain, because the sufferer 
bothered him. 

“You are too fast, Walter—you leap to conclu¬ 
sions without arguing them out thoroughly ; and 
unfortunately you act upon these rash conclusions, 
thereby causing yourself and others a great deal of 
useless trouble.” 

“ I really cannot discover what you refer to, sir. 
Have I been bungling in anything lately ? ’’ 

“ Indeed you have been bungjing, and I am sorry 
to say” (with beautifully expressed mdd self-con¬ 
demnation) “so li.ive 1.” 

“ That’s vexatious ; but what is it—money ?” 

“ No—and yet, indirectly, yes,” proceeded the 
Laird, feeling that he had got the sympathy of his 
son with hull so far. “Now I wish to place this 
matter before you in such a plain way that it may- 
appeal directly to your own common-sense.” 

“Thank you.” (He knew that it was something 
very disagreeable which the Laiid’s individualism 
compelled him to utter.) 
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“ You know, Walter, that I never do anything 
without, a clearly defined motive. Well, when I 
consented to your marriage with Christina Thorston, 
I had a motive.” 

“You wished to make us happy,” said Walter, 
with a startled smile. 

“ Exactly, but not quite in the way you are think¬ 
ing. What is it the poet says ?—“ Love feeds the 
soul”—that’s not right, but it is something to that 
effect; and that is the way you are thinking of 
happiness. I am practical: I say love is beautiful, 
love adds vastly to our enjoyment of life ; but I also 
say love requires a leg of mutton to stand on.” 

The Laird chuckled at his own joke. Walter’s 
face began to darken, but he remained respectfully 
silent. 

“ You are young ; you arc in love ; you are en¬ 
thusiastic : therefore you are incapable of judging 
for yourself at present in things practical. I am— 
well, we won’t say old, but considerably your 
senior; I am experienced ; I am a politician : 
therefore I am the proper person to direct your 
present course, so that hereafter you may be grateful 
to me and thankful on your own account.” 

“ 1 shall be pleased to have your advice, sir,” said 
Walter, his lips closing tightly. 

“ And 1 hope you will also be pleased to follow it. 
You have chosen a career—against my advice, re¬ 
member—in which the worldly emoluments are 
small, very small. You may be useful—I will go 
as far as to say that I believe you would be useful 
even without a penny of your own—but your power 
of usefulness would be incalculably increased if you 
had independent means.” 

“ Father, 1 cannot look upon the u ork in that way.” 

“ You must allow me to look upon it in that way, 
however, and to advise—if necessary to command 
you. When I consented to this marriage I believed 
Christina Thorston to be the heiress to the Methven 
estate—that was the surprise I told you was in 
store.” 

“And now y'ou have found that she is not the 
heiiess ?” (very coldly and deliberately). 

“ Yes, and therefore 1 say to you this affair^,must 
proceed no further. You arc not to marry Christina 
Thorston.” 

KKU OF CHAl’TEk TIIK TWELFTH 


JULIET’S TOMB. 


ARRIVED at Verona late one evening 
in the month of August, iS68, after 
a long though interesting ride from 
Florence. The air was close and sul¬ 
try, so close that I smiled at the 
words which would exactly describe my 
situation—a cup of tea in one hand, and a napkin 
sudarium in the other. There was no other way- 



f.ircr in the large salle-it-mangcr of a very old- 
fashioned Italian inn. Its walls were already 
decorated with loyal pictures of the Rc-cletto, 
Principe Umberto, Caribakli, and sd on. Sud¬ 
denly through the early -gloom burst forth over 
the town a grand storm of thunder. The lightning 
broke open the black veil of night,'lit up every 
brick on the opposite side of the square facing my 
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hotel, and in a thought was gone. Then again and 
yet again. I stepped on the balcony and watched 
the storm bareheaded. The few drops that straggled 
down seemed to gladden and refresh me after a 
fortnight’s sojourn in hot Italy. In a short time 
the rain came down more fiercely, and I had to 
retire. 

To-morrow' was to be an eventful day. There 
was that grand arena to explore, carrying one back 
bodily, as it were, and not in thought merely, to 
the days of the Caesars. There were the tombs 
of the .Scaligers, with their waving iron nng-vvork, 
and the ladder whence their name. All these and 
many more “lions.” Already I was thinking of 
the “ Two Gentlemen of Verona,” of the feuds of 
Montague and Capulct, and above all I meant to 
visit Juliet’s Tomb. 

Later in the evening the heavens cleared ; and I 
wandered to a cafd not far from the Amphitheatre, 
and sat down to meditate on th.at eternal monument 
of Roman force, on smoking officers, on crowds of 
Italians really enjoying the mere pleasuie of being 
alive, and—my cup of coffee, for which I paid a franc, 
in paper of course, and had about seventy copper 
centesimi, kreuzers, etc., given in exchange. The 
Austrian’s power was gone, but some of his coins re¬ 
mained. After dark 1 went into a square and heard 
a very good band of music. In the morning 1 was 
awake betimes. It was raining slightly ; but this 
rather encouraged than damped my ardour, for the 
sky had been three weeks cloudless, and I en¬ 
joyed the mere touch of a raindrop. My hotel was 
the Torre di Londra, Englished on the omnibus 
“ London’s Tower,” for the benefit of—perhaps the 
French. Issuing then from “ London’s Tower ” in 
the Tiazza Dante, 1 was taken possession of by an 
Italian cicerone. Now I know no Italian—may 
the shade "of Dante pardon me!—but somehow I 
managed to make out my guide. Ho said he knew 
a little German and a little French. This may 
have been true, but he did not prove his knowledge 
in my he.aring. I visited first the arena, one of the 
most perfect amphitheatres in the world, though 
not 50 large as the Coliseum. I wandered about a 
long time, and quite bewildered my good Italian : 
all round the top [t.e., the present top, for not 
more than two-thirds of the rows of scats remain) 
—all round the arena proper, now peacefully 
covered with grass—all round inside, besides in 
and out, in all conceivable directions. Here the 
wild beasts w'ere kept, there the bodies of fallen 
gladiators were dragged off with a flesh-hook; here 
water ran to cleanse away the blood ; there above 
and all round, in a huge elliptical sea or occail of 
faces, sat the Romans, maircs et Jilice, tog.a’d sena¬ 
tors and .'Scarred warriors. 

See !■< that conquered Dacian gladiator appeals 
to the assembled fifty thousand to signify whether 
he has lost blood enough, and whether he may be 
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restored to his wife an^ children far away on the 
Danubius. Are the thumbs up or down ? 

But am I alive before the Christian era, or in the 
boasted nineteenth century ? Behold, by Jupiter, O 
ye Roman ghosts, there is a dirty Italian stacking 
hay under one of your eternal arches, and another 
hammering a horse-shoe on a stithy ! 

After feeing the porter, who looked anything but 
a Roman—and he sold poor photographs—we went 
through the Piazza Dante to see the tomb of the 
Scaligers—the famous “Skalijeree” of the four¬ 
teenth ceptury, as my guide called them. I find 
that the tscalus. Prince of Verona, in “ Romeo 
and Juliet,” is s.iid to have been, or mayhap cer¬ 
tainly was, BartoloniKO della Scala (a.D. 1303). 
Anyhow, the tombs are grand; the movable iron 
net-work around, with the “ La Scala,” the arras of 
the famdy, “entwined” (as the papers say of the 
Rose, Shamrock, and Thistle), is grander ; and the 
whole surrounding very interesting, from an histori¬ 
cal, an antiquarian, and many other points of view— 
if you could see them, for the tombs are in a small 
sciu.ne almost .as hard to find as Piccadilly Square, 
if you did not happen to know where to look. My 
guide told me all about it, and all about the palazzi 
round the Piazza Dante—perh.ips in “ very choice 
Italian,” but 1 did not understand much of it. In 
any case I understood as much as the servant 
whom Capulct sent out through fair Verona to 

lind those persons out 

Wttusc names are written there, and to them say. 

My hou.se and welcome on their pleasure stay.” 

Says the servant— 

“Find them out whose names are written here! It is vriritten 
that the ^lK>cmakc^ should meddle with his yard and the tailor 
witfi Ills last, tiu: fthlicr with hi» pencil and the painter with his 
nets , but 1 am .sent to find those persons whose names are here 
writ, and can never find wliat names the writing person hath here 
wnl 1 must to the learnccl.” 

“ In good time ” enter Benvolio and Romeo,and 
as Romeo can read anything he secs as well as, or 
better than, his own fortune in his misery, he reads 
the list of the fair assembly that is to be. 

After this we went to some gardens, from which 
I was to see in the distance not only the whole 
city, but much of flat Lombardy, with Custoza and 
many more places interesting or tragic in modern 
Italian story. I enjoyed the sight much. On 
refen ing to my Baedeker I find the gardens are 
c.'illed Giardino (iiustc. They contain some mag¬ 
nificent old cypresses, said to be from four to five 
hundred years old. 

At one o'clock I put up for a rest and a lunch, 
passing, on my way to the guide’s favourite cafd, a 
church dedicated to .St. Thomas, “the holie bliss¬ 
ful martyr ” of Canterbury. 1 

Duly rested, I sallied forth to visit the Tomba di 
Giulietta. lily guide did not care to go. He had 
no romantic notions on the subject. He said aU 
the Inglesc had a rage for this tomb, and jt was 
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only a coarse old stone trobgh, which he did not 
believe, etc. etc. At least, I thought he said some¬ 
thing of that sort. At last, after a good deal of pro 
and con., he consented to humour me in what he 
considered a sort of harmless English mania. 

He had shown me before Juliet’s house, very high 
and not very grand, with a little cap, the family 
crest, on a small stone shield over the court en¬ 
trance! It is now an inn, like Sir Thomas More’s 
house of persecuting fame in Chelsea was, for the 
new Embankment has swept it away. The street 
was formerly “ Capuletti,” but it is now under the 
protection of St Sebastian. 

At length we came to a pair of broad doors, that 
prevented our further progress up a narrow lane. 
But there was a long bell-handle outside, at which 
my Italian tugged; and the sound produced a 
small boy, who opened part of the door, with an 
inquiring face, which inquiry I suppose was satis¬ 
factorily answered, for we crossed the bar into a 
low shed, a carpenter’s shop, the floor of which was 
covered after the usual manner. Leaving this we 
entered a large garden, with beautifully laden vines 
trellised over the path. J uliet's garden ! A re:il 
garden, with real vines, real grapes, real flowers, 
real fruit above the earth and in it, real rain too 
falling, and not such a garden as one sees on the 
stage. And yet the stage garden has one advan¬ 
tage, for it possesses a real Juliet. 

And the window away there to the right—did 
Juliet look out there, or show a light there, after the 
manner of the young lady in “ A Blot in the Scut¬ 
cheon,” when she was waiting for Romeo ? And 
this high wall to the left—did Romeo scale this ? 
Not that it is too high for»a lover to sc-ale. 

Such thoughts as these and others like crossed 
my mind. In fact, I was in a high state of reverie 
somewhere in cloud-cuckoo-land, but came down 
to earth all too rapidly when my umbrella would 
catch against the overhanging trellis-work on w-hich 
the vine was supported. 

I enjoyed the visit; but as humanity—notably 
Ei^lish humanity—is not wholly free from weather 
influences, I could not get up much romantic 
ardour. 

I saw “ fair Melrose " once, but not “ aright.” 
Another time the moon would not come through 
the right window at Tintern. It was as foggy as 
London in that real yellow November celebrated 
in'“ Bleak House,” when I was on Snowdon ; and 
on the Titlis; and the sun would not rise on the 
Schafberg, the Rigi of the Tyrol. Such expe¬ 
riences have taught me to make the most of what 
I can get, although I do not believe as a rule 
that myself or anybody else ever learns from 
experience. 

Meditation among the tombs of the mighty dead 
was clearly out of place. One couldn’t “ shed a 
tear” very well; the heavens were doing that too 


plentifully ; and one’s poetic or imaginative flights, 
or even one’s wishes, that one’s own Juliet were by 
one’s side, were pretty sure to be disagreeably put 
to flight by an envious raindrop finding its globular 
and chilly way just inside one’s collar. 

On the whole an umbrella is not romantic. 
Fancy Romeo and'Juliet under an umbrella which 
wouldn’t cover either of them ! Cannot you see the 
stream from the tips making sad work with Juliet’s 
dress ? Then an umbrella under a vine-walk 1 Oh, 
Bacchus! , 

But at last by careful dodging I arrived at “ the 
end proposed.” A low shed-tool-shed—^broken _ 
walls—roof olT. Bah ! Juliet’s Tomb here 1 ’Twere 
profanation to think so base a thought. 

“ Ecco 1 ” said my conductor, with a wettish 
smile, and pointed to a long stone trough, exactly 
like the baths of Roman times one sees in the 
galleries of the Ufiizi—place for the head even. 
It contained half an inch of dirty water; and I 
stood there, looking at it, with my umbrella drip¬ 
ping into it. 

My poor Italian stood with both garments and 
boots exhibiting many solutions of continuity, smiling 
wetly, as I said, and saying “Ecco,Signor.” I could 
SCO that my folly amused him ; but he was glad of 
it, nevertheless, for there were certain paper francs 
to come, on account of it, towards the polenta for a 
wife and four children all but starving at home. 
Fancy Friar Laurence, and Juliet, and nurse, and 
County Paris here 1 But no—no. “ Do you— 
does the Signor believe it?” was nearly the ques¬ 
tion ; and my answer was that which any of my 
young readers, if I have any, would most likely have 
made under the circumstances. 

Poor Juliet 1 Didst tic there with bloody Tybalt 
and the bones of thy great ancestors ? Did that 
fond, foolish, loving, cruel father and mother of thine 
—that wordy, de.af-on-one-ear old nurse—^that paste¬ 
board County—that hearty friar, who reminds one 
very much of Goldsmith’s “ Hermit of the Dale 
and all the mourning coaches of Verona follow thee 
hither? Here didst thou sleep off that potent two- 
and-forty hours’ draught ? Did Peter and Simon 
Cutling, and Hugh Rebeck, and James Sounftpost 
try quips here ? Was all that fighting and tragedy 
work done here.^— 

“ Here Kes the County Parts atain j 
And Romeo dead; and Juliet, dead before. 

Warm and new kiU'd.” 

Nay. And again, no ! 

I walked from this scene thinking much. The 
small boy looked wondering why I should give him 
certain small coins for a look at a stone box. The 
guide hurried me off to another church (we had 
seen several before) and my visit was ended. But 
I should like to go again on a fine day, ,and not 
accompanied by a guide only. 

JNO. P. Fannthorpe. 
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THE WHITE DE'ER. 



IIF. SRSKb THE USER OF 1 H K FORKST.” 


JHE hunter leaps from dumber, 
And quits his cottage door ; 

■ Days and nights without number, 
Forth he has fared before.*' 


Still the old quest is sorest, 

The hunter’s heart is cold ; 

He seeks the deer of the forest ^ 
With mystical horns of golcF 
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Dim as a dream it glimmers 
Through the dark forest glades, 

Passes with star-light tremors, 
Trances the sight, and fades. 

By the dim quiet fountain 
Lies the print of its form 

Up ’mid the cloud of the mountain 
Cries its voice in the storm ! 

Not a bullet or arrow 

Hath reached its bosom yet, 

And though the ways are narrow, 

It slips through noose and net. 

The hunter’s cheek is sickly, 

Time hath silviTcd his hair. 

His weary breath comes quickly. 

He trerableth in dcsjtair. 

Many a one before him 
Hath been a hunter here. 

Then, with the sad sky o'er him 
Died in quest of the deer. 

See, the d.iy is dying ! 

See, the hunter is spent ! 

Under the dark trees lying, 
Perishing ill-content. 

Ev’n as his sad eyc.s d.irken, 

,Stir the boughs of the glade ; 

He gathers his strength to hearken, 
Peering into the shade; 

And lo ! with .1 soft light streaming, 
Stainless and diml)’ briglit, 


Stands with its groat eyes gleaming 
The mystical deer, snow-white 1 

Closer it comes upereeping. 

With burning, beautiful ej’es— 

Then, as he falls back sleeping. 
Touches his lips, and ll'ics! 

II. 

The live foot ever fleeing, 

I It comes to the dying and dead 

Oh, hoiic in the darkness of being, 
Methinks / hear thy tread. 

Around, .ibove me, and under. 
Clod’s forest is closing dim ; 

1 chase the mystical wonder. 
Footsore and weary of limb. 

Down in the dim reccbses, 
i ftp on the heights untrod, 

I Eluding our dreams .snd guesses, 

i .Slips the secret of Cod. 

I 

‘ < Inly seen by the dying. 

' In the last spectral pain. 

Just as the breath is flying — 
Flashing, and fading .igain. 

White mystery, might 1 view tliec ! 
Fright wonder, iniglit we meet'. 
j F.ver as I pursue thee 

1 I see the print of tliy feet ; 

Ever those feel .ire roaming. 

Fiver we follou in quest : 

While thoii liaiintest the gloaming, 
Never .a Smd .shall lest 1 
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IN TTIRKF. J’AK'IS. -I'AltT J'11E SECONII 

h.iving st.ited the j w.is m.net.lined liy a system of cruelty and cxac- 


I now, 
arrangements .idopted iii the 
|)rcsciil day for the siqitiort 
of the Clown, we wish to 
point out very briefly how 
the sjstem r.ime into opera¬ 
tion. Cur inquiry involves, 
in substance, the iiivcsti- 


tion, the seventy of which eaniiot be exaggerated. 
Ills aniiu.d income, if old chroniclers may be be¬ 
lieved, r\as equal to nearly a million and a quarter 
of our money ; .ind his wealth was const.anlly being 
extended by the protit.ible prerogatives ot the 
feud.d sjslein. 

Now the history of the Crown Lands is briefly 
this—a histoiy of prodigal w.isle on the part of the 


course of time, have led 
to the development of Constitutidnal INloii.irchy m 
this country ; but a few of the more salient features 
of the subject must suffice for our present purpose. 

At the Conquest, the L.and Revenues of the Con¬ 
queror amply sufficed for all the expenses of 
government. William the Eirst held 1,422 manors, 
besides lands and farms in several counties, and 
the revenue from the forests where the Royal Hunt 


- gation of the whole of 

the causes which, in the i monarch, and of constant intervention on the part 
of I’arli.imcnt. Of course, the disposition of the 
.Sovereign would, in this as in other matters, exhibit 
ilself, and a frugal monarch would, now and then, 
attempt something like control over his estates. 
Moreover, great political complications such as the 
Wars of the Roses, or national occurrences of car¬ 
dinal importance, such as' the Seizure of the Mo¬ 
nasteries, would at times transfer to the monarch 
estates of enormous value. The annual income of 
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the religious houses suppressed by Henry the 
Eighth amounted to more than a quarter of a 
Aiillion. 

But the extravagance of the majority of our 
kings far more thjm balanced the thrift of one' or 
two, and even dissipated the majestic additions 
to their revenue which resulted from such special 
events as those wc have mentioned. Prodigious 
grants to favourites and mistresses ; sales under 
ruinous conditions when money was sorely needed 
for foreign war, or when pul)tic discontent pre¬ 
cluded an increase of taxation ; complete mis¬ 
management in administration ; these were ' tlie 
characteristics of the Royal I’roperty from the 
Conquest to the Revolution. On the other hand, 
Parliament viewed with profound distiaist the con¬ 
duct of the Crown. The House of Commons, and 
the nation too, had no liking for a king who 
was always squandeiing lus patrimony and then 
begging for money, 't'hey held it impious to 
alienate the old estates of tlie Crown. Year after 
year, the Legislature passed what were called Acts 
of Resumption, by which the Crown was rompclled 
to take back its landed property. 

But these efforts weie fruilless. When the Revo¬ 
lution had been consummated, and Parli.mient pro¬ 
ceeded to settle the question of the siipiiort of the 
Throne, it was found that so little would the king 
be able to rely on the ineonie derived from his 
landed estate, that special provi .ion must be made 
out of the taxation of the toimlry. This special 
provision was called the Civil List, and its atnoiuil 
was fixed at ^600,000 a year. 

Now be it observed this sum included the whole 
puWic expenditure, exce[)t tliat necessary for tlie 
support of the army and the progress of the w.ir 
with France All charges tor Civil Govenimenti 
of whatever kind, were considered just as much 
Civil List charges as those eonneeled with the 
monarch’s household. In fact, the distinction 
made in the present day between the administration 
of the (iovernment and the person,d c.xpendituic of 
the Crown was then unknown. 

It happens that a detailed list of the charges 
borne on the Civil List of William the Third has 
been preserved in the Record Office. It bears 
date loth August, 1699, and is valuable because of 
the information it affords as to the rate of salaries 
payable at the time, as well as the nature of the ex¬ 
penditure generally. Its main divisions are the 
Personal Expenditure of the monarch ; the Charge 
for Foreign Ministers ; the Fees and Salaries, under 
which head is included nearly all the cost of the 
Civil Administration ; the Pensions and Perpetui. 
ties ; the Privy Purse, and Miscellaneous Expendi¬ 
ture. The Privy Purse is stated at .^40,000. The 
Personal Expenses are sub-divided with consider¬ 
able minuteness. Then the Household Expenses 
are estimated at ^100,000; the cost of the Royal 


Wardrobe at ;^24,ooo ; the maintenance of the 
Palaces and Gardens at Kensington, Hampton 
Court, and St. James’s, ^^25,000; of the Stables, 

18,000 ; and of the Jewels and Plate, ;^9,ooo. 

It is important to note that this division of the 
king’s household and family disbursements was no 
mere calculation entered into for the purpose of 
arriving at the total required. Much more than 
this was involved. Parliament, in thus appropri¬ 
ating the Civil List, desired to uphold the principle 
that the outward and visible pageantry of the 
num.irch must not be impaired. Just as in the 
inanagement of the Crown Lands it was necessary 
to mterpose even sternly, and prevent the king from 
imiiovcrisliing himself, and so presenting to the eyes 
of his subjects the spectacle of a lack-land Sove- 
u'ign : so, now, the king was expected to maintain 
an establishment adequate to the dignity of the 
ii.ition. Hence a distribution of expenditure be¬ 
tween household, wardrobe, stables, and jewellery, 
which seems at first sight puerile and frivolous. 
To this point, however, wc shall have occasion to. 
recur heiealtcr. 

The charge for Foreign Ministers is small, and 
not devoid of interest; ;£4o,ooo is slated as 
an adequate jirovision for fifteen ambassadors, 
envois, and consuls, in days when the nation 
found it necessary to have representatives at 
no place out of Europe save Algiers and Tripoli, 
nor in Europe at the courts of Russia, Turkey, 
Germany, and Holland. Now-a-days, when English 
eomniercc and English colonisation have planted a 
consul at .ilinosl every port, and necessitated diplo¬ 
matic rel.itions with every power, this ;^40,ooo has 
swelled to nioic than half a million, for the regular 
consul.ir establishment, to say nothing of special 
missions and outfits. 

Turning to the list of sal.irics, which includes all 
sorts of officials from the Lord Chancellor to the 
Muster Plasterer and Master Bricklayer, we observe 
that the twelve judges received Yt,ooo each ; the 
Secretaries of Slate, £ 1,950 ; the Lord President of 
the Council, 1,500; the Lord Chancellor, ,£4,000. 
Some names occur faniih.ir to every reader of 
English history. Ur. Bentley, as Library-keeper 
at St. James's, has .£200 ; Mr. Rymer, the editor of 
the “ Eiedera,’’ is Historiographer Royal, with ;£20O; 
Mr. 'I'atc, I’oct Laureate, with .£roo. The total for 
salaries is only about /So,ooo, a sum curiously 
small, even when allowance is made for the fact 
that many of the great officers of State were,r^ 
muncrated by fees. 

But if the cost of the Civil Administration was 
sm.all, the charge for Pensions and Perpetuities was 
anything but slight. As the historical student 
peruses the long list of pensioners, he feels no sur¬ 
prise that the Pension List should have been for. 
years the bugbear of financial reformers. T*", 
extent and character of the pensions he confers win 
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form no bad test of the character of the monarch 
who confers them. TheCivil List of William the 
Third bears indelible traces of the licence and 
extravagance of his predecessors, and especially of 
the king “ who never said a foolish thing, and never 
did a wise one.” The annual grants varying from 
j^l,ooo to ;fj4,ooo a year bestowed on the Dukes of 
St. Albans, Grafton, Southampton, and Richmond, 
and of £^,700 to the Duchess of Cleveland, point 
unmistakeably to Charles the Second. The same 
observation applies to the ;^5oo a year paid to 
Thomas Lane for services in Charles’s escape. 
Indeed, so prodigal had this monarch been in 
burdening the Civil List with grants to his fa¬ 
vourites, that the claims of his gentlemen, grooms, 
pages, etc., are emphatically described as “ scarce 
to be computed.” 

Of other items on William’s Pension we notice 
that consummate scoundrel Dr. Titus Oates as the 
recipient of an annual sum of .£300 for life of him¬ 
self and son; grants to the University of Cambridge 
of ;^I3 6s. 8d. for a divinity lecturer, and £ifi for 
a physic reader; besides small benefactions to the 
poor of several of the London parishes. On the 
whole, out of a Civil List of £660,000, over £200,000 
is expended for pensions and bounty, or about two 
. and a half times as much as the cost for salaries 
for the Civil Administration. And this, be it re¬ 
membered, was the state of things under William 
1.* the Third, a monarch whose natural thrift, united 
with the minute and often vexatious Parliamentary 
criticism to which he was always exposed, forbade 
to some extent reckless expenditure. 

We repeat that the Civil List of William the 
Third contained all the expenditure necessary for 
the government of the country, the charge of the 
National Debt and of the Army and Navy being de- 
. frayed out of other funds. The Civil Lists of George 
the First and George the Second, arranged on the 
same footing, amounted to rather more than 
£800,000 a year. These monarchs, of course, re¬ 
ceived the revenues arising from the Crown Lands. 
But when George the Third came to the throne the 
mismanagement of these lands had become such 
a scandal, that reform could no longer be delayed. 
Accordingly, the king agreed to surrender them to 
the country ; in other words, the proceeds arising 
therefrom were henceforth part of the revenues of 
the nation, and saved taxation to that amount. 
This example has always been followed by subse¬ 
quent Sovereigns. It will, of course, be under¬ 
stood that each monarch resigns his landed est.ile 
for his 'own reign, in return for the Civil List 
granted by the nation. On his death, the Crown 
Lands vest in his successor, who on his accession 
makes a new surrender. Thus the position occu¬ 
pied by the public is simply that of a life-tenant. 

There cannot, we fancy, be any question as to 
-'Ae wisdom of the arrangement by which the 


Crown’Lands are managed by the nation. The 
policy of that plan is justified by the results. Since 
these lands have been administered by a public 
department, the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests, the profits arising therefrom have steadily 
increased, and amotint now to £375,000 a year. 
Indeed the nature of these estates is such as to 
render them eminently unsuited for management 
by the Crown itself. There are forests and wood¬ 
lands, such as Wychwood and Whittlcwood, with 
hereditary rangers, who seem not to have con¬ 
sidered their Sovereign in tho discharge of their 
duties. When the Royal Warrants for the supply 
of venison for the royal table were issued, the 
ranger killed the deer, and took his twenty-six 
shillings for' each buck slaughtered. But the 
timber, which is the nuain element of profit in a 
forest, seems to have been neglected. Then there 
are manors and houses dispersed over nearly all 
the counties of England, and a multitudinous array 
of fcc-farm-rcnts, varying from shillings to many 
pounds each, the remnants of old feudal tenures. 
Such an estate needs a frugal and careful supervision 
hardly in keeping with the generous magnificence 
of royalty. Thrifty and provident ’administration 
by a king is apt to expose him to the charge of 
ponuriousncss. Isconomy is not commonly con¬ 
sidered to be a royal virtue. 

The surrender of the Crown Lands by George the 
Third w'.as the first of the reforms of the Civil List; 
and it was quickly followed by others. No soonci-, 
indeed, had the Civil List been settled, than it 
proved inadequate to the ever-growing demands of 
the Civil expenditure. Grants had frequently to be 
made to pay off Civil List debts. Then came 
times of great distress, the National Debt increased, 
the “ Letters of Junius,” old nominis umbra, fanned 
the flame of public discontent; and at length, in 
1780, Burke, in a speech remarkable alike for its 
majestic diction and its massing of facts, intro¬ 
duced his proposals for a reform of Civil List 
expenditure. lie showed how the old idea of a 
monarch’s household, based on the feudal system, 
was inapplicable to modern times. Thus it came 
to pass that the Court w.is so managed that ‘‘the 
people saw nothing but the operations of pars! 
mony attended by the consequences of profusion.” 
The expenses of the king were enormous, yet he 
lived in a stinted and meagre fashion. The throne 
was surrounded by sinecurists. The very turnspit 
was a member of Parliament, and received a hand¬ 
some salary, while the actual work was performed 
by an underpaid drudge. The royal palaces, with 
bleak winds howling through the vast halls, with 
chill and comfortless chambers, served only to 
remind of an efifete magnificence, and offered 
neither grace nor comfort. Burke’s proposals 
certainly went to the root of the matter. Many of 
them, such as the arrangement of the Ci^l List 
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expenditure into classes, the abolition of a vast 
number of sinecures, and the maintenance of a 
vigorous control over the disbursements generally, 
were undoubtedly good ; others, as the sale of all 
the Crown Land% were too drastic to be attempted; 


while others again, as the whimsical suggestion 
that the supply of the royal table .should be con¬ 
tracted for,-clearly involved principles derogatory 
to the dignity of the Crown. 

ICND OF PART TUB SECONU. 


MEN WHO FACE DEATH. 

THE DOCTOR. 


DON’T know that members of the 
medical profession have the repula- 
tion of being cynical brutes. On the 
? agf contrary, it is quite common to hear them 

spoken of in society as jolly fellows. They 
frequently exhibit a certain reserve when 
they are called upon to speak, not as 
TwKvw companion.s, but as practitioners, and this 
is often attributed to the etiquette de- 
inanded of them by the necessity for 
keeping up professional mystery. If they 
were to speak quite openly and plainly, 
and to write their prescriptions in English, or tell 
a patient to go and buy two-pennyworth of some¬ 
thing, make it into tea, and drink a wine-glassful 
three times a day, nobody would believe in them ; 
and everybody would find out wli.it a very simple 
thing the science of medicine is after all. 

This is how ordinary people talk about doctors 
while they are pretty well in he.ilth ; and it is just 
this kind of half-truth, which is worse th.an a whole 
falsehood, that produces the reticence complained 
of. The reserve, or the professional mannerism, that 
is so constantly resented and so frequently derided, 
is a protest against ignorance and injustice, and is 
necessary to protect people against their own self- 
conceit. While p.iticnts persist in regarding the 
remedy as more important than the knowledge 
which directs its use, it is actually d.ingerous for 
a doctor to trust them to take physic except in the 
form of so many t.able-spoonfuls from “ the mixture 
.TS before.” In the present condition of iiopular in¬ 
telligence, it might be profitable for doctors to leave 
people to dose themselves occasionally. Just as the 
shrewd attorney proposed as a legal toast, “ Ileie’s 
to- the man who makes his own will,” the general 
practitioner at a medical soirde might (ironically) 
propose the health of the patient who tries to be 
his own doctor. 

The truth is that “medical men” might very 
well be excused for thinking a little bitterly of the 
manner in which they arc too frequently regarded 
by a very large section of the community. Even 
in this boasted .nge of enlightenment they arc the 
victims of a remnant of barbarous superstition, 
under the influence of which otherwise intelligent 
people treat them as though they were the medicine¬ 
men of a tribe of savages, not only curing but 


bringing diseases, or even promoting ailments which 
they afterwards remove by some kind of incanta¬ 
tion and the use of charms or fetishes. Nothing 
can equal the sarcastic expressions of people in 
reference to doctors, except it be the abject recanta¬ 
tions of the same people when they are taken ill and 
fail to cure themselves with a co.uple of pills or a 
dose of salts and senna. On every hand the poor 
medico is condemned to hear himself spoken of 
oblicpiely as though he went about the world in¬ 
ducing people to ruin their constitutions, that he 
might keel) tl'em on his books for the remainder of 
their feeble lives. 

Even in neighbourhoods where advice gratis ora 
dispensary letter is the common form of medical 
practice, the shoemaker tickets the thickest-soled 
boots in his window as “ the doctor’s enemy,” and 
the vendors of chest-protectors and flannel waist¬ 
coats will exhort the public to wear warm clothing 
and “ defy the doctors,” as though indulgence in 
damp feet and the disuse of woollen garments had 
been advocated by the faculty from time imme- 
mori.il. 

Do a dozen robust people ever meet together 
and f.ill into that common topic of conversation, 
their past, present, and probable ailments, without 
some of them expressing a disbelief in medicine, 
and narrating the experience of somebody who^ 
after having “ spent a fortune in doctors ” in vain, 
was cured of an intoler.able malady by sucking a 
lozenge, or eating brown bread and butter, or some 
other convincingly simple process, the recital of 
' which confirms the general opinion that mankind 
ought to be without doctors? Yet let anyone of 
these people, or a member of their household, begin 
to suffer from some unexplained disorder, and they 
will send post-haste for medical aid, even at mid¬ 
night, and watch with eager, reproachful looks for 
an opinion to which they give almost the importance 
of a verdict. 

It is this dreadful persistence with which, even 
the most sensible people arc led, in their anxiety, to 
rcgai-d tlie doctor as the arbiter, instead '6f the 
helper, that makes the profession so arduous. No 
practitioner who permits his feelings to be too 
deeply moved, or who stays long to listen to the 
I entreaties, or to watch the wistful imploring looks 
* of those who wait for his coming, and almost 
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resent the fact of his having other patients, will be 
able to get through the work of a day’s ordinary 
practice. To give way td 'the outward expression 
of sympathy that may move his heart, or to en¬ 
courage a half-hysterical demonstration of senti¬ 
ment, may be injurious to those concerned, and 
may utterly unfit him for the duty to wliich he is 
called. So his directions are brief, his opinion 
guarded. He “ will look in again in the evening,” 
after he has seen his other cases. For all of which 
perhaps he is suspected of “finding himself baftled,” 
while the general conclusion is that “doctors 
have no feeling.” 

And should he have to face Death, should all his 
efforts be unavailing, and the exercise of his utmost 
skill fail to arrest the footstep of the silent mes¬ 
senger, he has, in addition to the grief and the pang 
that must come to us all when we stand in the pre¬ 
sence of the dead, the sense that he is likely to 
be regarded with unjust suspicion, and spoken of 
with bated breath, in words of scarcely concealed 
reproach. 

It is not unnatural; he knows that well enough. 
Even in his own heart there may be painful self- 
questioning : Could not something more have been 
done ? If such-and-such a remedy had been used, 
might it have turned the balance? Supposing some 
experiment had been tried ? Experiment! Why, 
even now he is half accused of having “ tried ex¬ 
periments,” and of having neglected the good old 
certain paths. Heaven help him ! what was he to 
do ? He almost wishes he had never entered the 
profession. He has “ lost a patient ” in a world 
where it is ordained that every man and woman 
shall die, and where children are born and die every 
day. Happy for him if he be not pursued with 
trouble, in consequence of having been called in to 
.several hopeless cases, and so arquinng a bad 
reputation because heJias not been able to cure tbe 
incurable by conjuration. 

The more closely we observe the tone of ordinary 
thought on the subject of doctors, the more we shall 
be convinced that we arc still in a semi-barbarous 
condition, where the medicine-man is expected to 
charm away disease. 

It is only with a kind of wrench to the side of 
reason that people are broiiglit to acknowledge 
doctors to be themselves mortal. For a medical 
man to be long ill is a proof that he is a pretender. 
Should he die, there is a kind of suspicion tliat his 
demise is a disgrace tS the profession, and is 
another proof (had any more Ijeen wanting) that 
the science of medicine is a delusion. Tli.it tlie 
skilled practitiorier is unable to carry his own im¬ 
mortality in a phial or a pill-box, is at present not 
quite clear to the ordinary understanding ; so that 
the dangers,to which he is exposed daily are thought 
lightly of, not only because they come into the 
ordinary round of his professional duty, but because 


he is supposed to have in his pocket an antidote to 
contagion or infection, and to the results of ex¬ 
posure to cold and wet during long hours of 
mental effort, and often of enforced abstinence from 
food and drink. 

Even in a gencr.al, or what is called a “ family ” 
practice, the doctor may be said to look Death in 
the face more frequently than most other men ; but 
he lias pi ob.ibly learnt, to do so more often still 
during the early training by which he has risen to 
a recognised position in the profession. In hospitals 
and workhouse wards, in gaols and infirmaries,' in 
fever-stricken ships, or asylums for the destitute or 
the dying, and—worst of all, perhaps—amidst the 
foul neighbourhoods of large towns, where, the 
children sicken in the tainted air, and the very 
water holds the gems of disease; where meat 
means more than medicine, and the dispensary 
should be built against a kitchen ; liy beds of straw, 
and in rooms wliere fireless grates and empty 
cupboards mock .advice gr.atis, and shame the 
words of science into a groan of sorrow—it is in 
these places that the doctor goes to face Death, 
lie will go still, even though public boards and 
Government committees join hands to keep things as 
they are, in spite of Acts of I’arliamentand sanitary 
me.asui'es wliich exclude from their provisions any 
.adequate recognition of those “medical officers’’ 
who arc supposed to be sufficiently rewarded by 
the accession of dignity derived from a “public 
.appointment,” which may actually have the effect 
of destroying, rather than increasing, their priv'ate 
practice. 

The brave fellows who have to face Death by 
sudden .summons—the fireman, the lifeboat-man, 
the engine-driver, and others who have yet to be 
noticed in the public estimate of men’s work—are 
among those who best know how to appreciate 
the doctor’s duty, and who greet him with briglit- 
cning eye and respectful gesture as he goes amidst 
them on his daily round to visit wife, or child, or 
mate; and their grateful thanks are to be reckoned 
among his keenest joys. In the triumphs of his 
profession, the increasing if slow achievements in 
the alleviation of suffering and the abatement of 
mortal diseases, he finds the true antidote to the 
corroding suspicion and misunderstanding that too 
often threaten to sour his temper and make him 
doubt the wisdom of his choice. As a matter of fact, 
the man who has gone into the profession with a true 
liking for the work seldom regrets his choice. Of him 
it may be said, “The heart knoweth'its own bitter¬ 
ness, and a stranger intermeddleth not with its joys.” 

1 think 1 used to feel this even when I was a 
young assistant to a country practitioner, and had 
to saddle the pony on a wet night and ride eight 
miles, to administer a couple of pills and prescribe 
a black draught for a farmer who had eaten too 
much at the market dinner. 1 know that I came 
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to London with unabated enthusiasm, and had, as 
I fanpied, an enormous capacity for hard work, 
when I was appointed house-surgeon to my hos¬ 
pital, and prepared to go through the usual course, 
with the addition of attending all the lectures for 
which I could affoi*d to pay the fees. Doctors are not 
accustomed to say much about early Struggles ; it 
is another peculiarity of the ordinary patient, that he 
would suspect the ability of any medical man if he 
knew that he'had once carried out the medicine, or 
taken down the surgery shutters, or sold penn’orths 
of antibilious pills behind a chemist’s counter. 1 
shallnot, therefore, say much .about the constant work , 
—• the effort to eke out a small allowance by living on 
sixpences and shillings—the sense of dismay when 
at last the money has been scraped together to pay 
for “ a small practice capable of considerable ex¬ 
tension,” and the new aspirant discovers that, like 
Mr. Bob Sawyer’s,business at Bristol, it is “ so ' 
snug that you might pul it into a wine-glass and ! 
cover it over with a gooseberry leaf.” 

I have reason to be thankful that 1 was of a rather 
imperturbable temper, and that 1 meant to make .i 
fight for a position. There was only one iilan open 
to me in the district I had chosen, and that was to 
cultivate a dispensing practice amongst the poor. 
Need 1 saythal the parisli soon had its eye on me? 
I mean the guardians of the poor—the workhouse 
authorities, who marked me at once as a struggling 
practitioner who could naturally be bought at a very 
cheap rale. 

The appointment of parish doctor was v leant 
and I obtained it. I beeamc one of four hundred 
medical men, holding simil.ar appointments to aliout 
six hundred and seventy unions in England and 
Wales, and who attended the inmates of their 
unions at an average r.ite, taking them all roiiiul, 
of fivepcnce-lialfpcnny a case; though in my 
instance the pay was less by a great deal- for ours 
was a large metropolitan workhouse, and the 
number of patients reduced the sum per case to 
about threepence-halfpenny ; while the doctor was 
expected to exhibit a siibservieney to the board, to 
the master, and to the relieving officer, which would 
probably have -been considered ■ humble if it h,id 
been displayed in a similar degree by the hall- 
porter. Could I order meat or wine at discretion ? 
Certainfy, in theory 1 could—just as I could report 
on inefficient drainage, or foul water supply, or 
contravention of sanitary Acts of Parliament—but 
as the sole object of guardians was to keep down 
the rates, and I was expected to earn my salary by 
keeping a badly ventilated infirmary empty of 
patients through tlic use of common drugs, poor 
in quality, and supplied by contract, I had a hard 
time of It, and longed to be able to leave the coveted 
position to a successor. 

If the parish doctor does not face Death, I cannot 
tell who can claim the terrible experience; and that 


duty continues even after he has resigned his public 
position; for his practice still lies amongst the 
poor, and maternity charity, dispensary, or hospital,* 
probably all these claim him for their own. If he 
be a true m.in, he is willing that it should be so. 
He has learnt that he cannot turn from the plough 
on which he lays his hand ; but he seeks sympathy, 
and the tacit acknowledgment of his work. Night 
after night when the bell jangles close to his ear, and 
summons him to dress speedily, and go out into 
the dim drizzle or the dread cold and darkness 
that settles down upon the threshold of the coming 
day, he knows that there is no rAore sleep for 
him that niglit—as well as he knows that there will 
be but a ihrce-aiid-sixpcnny fee for medicines, or 
perhaps that it will be a parish case after all. He 
may be wearied, or himself be suffering from pains 
and sickness ; but should he refuse to go, or refer 
the apiilicaiit to another practitioner, his name 
would be mentioned with execration, and perhaps 
the most inveterate of his accusers would be a well- 
to-do tradesman who had come to him as a gratis 
patient, and been offended at being charged for a 
bottle of medicine. 

Every surgeon of a hospital knows too well to 
what inconceivable meanness people will stoop to 
I obtain medical advice for nothing. There might 
be some excuse in the prevalent opinion that the 
most eminent men are selected to see patients at 
speci.d and other institutions ; but the same practi- 
tioncis can be consulted at their own homes—and, 
' as a matter of fact, the well-to-do impostors who 
obtain gratuitous relief are not grateful enough even 
to send a don.ition td the institution. Shall J ever 
forget meeting, at an assembly at the Mansion 
1 louse, the wife and daughters of an alderman, who 
Iiad come to me disguised in shabby apparel to 
seek advice, at an hospital where I had recently been 
appointed surgeon ! 

That w.is later in my professional life, of course, 
and after I had given up parish practice ; but I 
h.id looked Death in the face very often in that poor 
district where I settled down, and at length 
extcndecl the practiee that had absorbed all my 
savings, and a small patrimony besides, before I 
ceased to wonder how I should he able to hold on. 
There was serious work to do there, for when Uie 
epiilcmic bioke out whole streets were smitten, 
and the courts and alleys became centres of pesti¬ 
lence that hud to be cleansed and purified, if only 
we could stir the univicldy authorities to action. 

Again it was the lack of wholesome meat and 
drink that kept us looking Death in the face, and 
but for the funds of a few charitable people, and the 
efforts of those who came to the rescue, and stood 
by the doctor to stare down Death with hopeful eyes, 

' nobody can tell when the plague would liave been 
stayed. For some time I had found outthat other 
visits,than mine had comforted the poor creatures 
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in those wretched homes. Broth and wine and 
simple food began to be distributed, and I some- 
1 times heard a woman’s footstep on the creaking 
stairs. We met at last, and joined hands to tlie 
work. All the poor people knew her, and some of 
them turned their smiles to share them with me, 
when we mqt at their bedsides—which happened 
seldom, for she had duties to do at home, where 
her brother the curate lived, a widower with two 
little children^ They could afford to give little, 
but they knew how to make the alms of others 
multiply into wholesome food and warm clothing ; 
and brother and sister, but lately coming to the 
parish, brought with them as it were the inheritance 
of the widow’s cruse that Elijah had blessed, and 
preached a living gospel. The sick-nurse and I 
had looked Death in the face together, and our 


hands clasped in work were not unloosed when the 
epidemic had disappeared. Bessie and^ have 
children of our own now, and live in a large house, 
and sometimes she goes with ■ me when I visit 
patients in the carriage. I am senior surgeon to the 
local hospital, and so see my poor patients still; 
and I have my gratis mornings, and Bess my wife 
her coal clubs and mothers’ meetings, and all the 
rest of it. Perhaps I have less reason to grumble 
than many others among my professional breth¬ 
ren, but on their behalf, as well as my own, I do 
earnestly wish that we doctors could come to be 
rcg.ardcd as e.arncst, striving, conscientious men, 
heartily anxious to do our work, and to keep up the 
hearts of our patients as well as to physic them, 
and to come amongst them as friends if they will 
only cease to treat us as necromancers. 


IN HONOUR BOUND. 

BY CHARLES GIBBOKT, 


AUTHOR OF “ROBIN GRAY, “I 

CHAPTER THE THIRTEENTH. 

. TEMPTATION. 

Walter had been prepared for something dis¬ 
agreeable ; but he was not prepared for the com¬ 
mand to break off his marriage. At the words he 
lifted, his head, quick and angry; then suddenly 
became calm, smiling incredulously. 

“ That is not a pleasant joke, .sir—I thought for 
an instant that you were seridus.” 

He was so quiet and so respectful that he made 
it appear as if such a proposal could not he any¬ 
thing but a jest—and a very poor one. 

The Laird was hurt; he had wrouglit up to his 
climax, as he thought, so cleverly, and with suah 
keen argument, that it seemed impossible to deny 
the force and necessity of his conclusion. And 
then to have it all treated as a bad joke ! 

“ I am perfectly serious, Walter ; 1 speak for the 
'girl’s sake as much .as for yours ; and you will offend 
me very much if you do not behave in this matter 
like a man of sense.” 

There came over Walter’s face a d.xrk expression 
—as if he had moved into a black shadow- which 
the father knew to be indicative of the very worst 
phase of his character — utter and unreasoning 
stubbornness. 

“ And a man of sense would-^— ? ” 

“Would see that 1 have spoken out of the kind¬ 
liest feeling for you and for her; and he would 
agree with me.” 

“I do not doubt the kindness of your motives, 
father; but 1 am sorry that I must offend you, for 
I must ask you not to speak of this .again. Our 
marriage will take place on this day montli.” 


‘OR LACK OF GOLD,' EfC, ETC. 

He wheeled about and quitted the room before 
U.xlm.dioy could recover breath to reply. He was 
altogether taken aback by the calm resolution of 
his son ; lie could have argued with him, and 
beaten him in the argument, he flattered himself. 
But when a man quietly declines all discussion, and 
gives no opportunity to bring him to reason, what 
can you do but leave him to his own devices ? 

I The Laird was angry. Cliildrcn, he thought, 
were very different from what they used to be when 
a parent’s word was law. He had been anxious 
only to insure the luture welfare of “that youth,” 
and hero he was treated with silent contempt for 
Ins pains. Worse, he had been made to feel that it 
was a sort of contemptible thing to do, to make 
mischief between two young folk. But he was 
angry, and he was resolved that his word should be 
respected—resolved in fact to have his own way, 
whatever might be the cost; and he magnified the 
wisdom of his own ways, in order to quench that 
irritating suggestion of conscience that it would be 
best not to interfere any further. 

“But these hot headed youths and thoughtless 
lassies arc always fools, and they blame their 
friends when it is loo late to mend the blunders 
they have made themselves. I will not give them 
a chance to blame me. I shall do my best to save 
them from this folly.” 

He really had no evil intention ; at that moment 
he was not thinking of his own hopes at all; he 
was only speculating upon the future troubles 
which Walter was preparing for himself witji such 
dour perversity. 

The Laird rode over to Craigburn. 
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He passed by fields of ripening grain whilh 
swayed «oftly to the wind, and sparkled yellow and 
green under the sun-rays ; the distant roar of the 
sea swept over the moorland, and the hills before 
him looked blue, and black, and purple under the 
rapidly changing toi/ch of the afternoon light. He 
returned civil salutes to the hearty greetings of the 
farmers who passed him in their gigs or on horse¬ 
back ; but his thoughts were busy with one sub¬ 
ject, and he could not halt to discuss the gamc-la\vs, 
or evtn the law of hypothec, with any of his ac- 


cannot be. I mind weel enough it was just the 
other day you were elected; and did you no 
spout that speech of yours to me and the cabbages 
in the cauld winter morning, when the curlics, 
tipped with the frost, looked like a crowd of auld 
wives’ heads in white mutches ? Oh, 1 mind fine.” 

He made no further attempt to undeceive her as 
to the lapse of time ; it .would have been cruel to do 
so, the mistake afforded her so much enjoyment. 

He signified to Grace that he wished to speak to 
her privately, and they went down-stairs together. 



I HOPF I SEI‘ YOU WEEL.’* 


quaintances, though as a rule he was ready enough ! “ 1 want to sec your pansies, Grace -didn’t you 

to avail himself of any opportunity to express his ! take the pri/.e at the I.xst show ? ’’ 
decided opinions on the popular side of any of these I “ Yes. and 1 .am very proud of it, for the pansies 
questions. are my favourites ; there is something so very sub- 

Hc found his sister. Dame Wishart, much as | dued .about them,—they always make me think of 
usual, a prisoner to her big chair, and impatiently j sad eyes ; they look up so wistfully, as if seeking 
waiting for the time when she would be able to for some lost hope. There, you will think me sent!- 
march out as formerly, and pay her respects to the mental, uncle, and that would be dreadful 1 ” 
neighbouis. She, laughing, snatched up her garden-hat, took 

“ 4 ye, .Hugh, it’s 'a sight for sare e’en to see \ his arm, and they went out, followed by, her,dog, 
you,’’ she muttered; “but if I wore breeks, and ! Pate. It was a shaggy collie, and seemed to be 
had a vote, you’d be here fast enough.” the most ferocious of animals, on account of the 

“ Y b*u foi^et that I have no interest in votes now teeth of the under jaw overlapping the uppw lip. For 
—I gave up Parliament twenty years ago." ; this “shot’’ mouth .and his general ugliness he was, 

“Twenty years ago! —you’re raving, man; it I when a pup, condemned to be drowned; from that 
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fate Grace rescued him, and as he grcvsr up he •ft-agments off her dress 'with one hand, while the 
showed a devotion for her, alone, which suggested other held up the bouquet 

that he understood how much he was indebted to “ 1 cannot help you in this, uncle,” she said 
her. She used to say that he was the ugliest dog in firmly; “ it would be unjust to Walter and cruel to 
the world, and the kindest and most sagacious. He Teenie to interfere with their arrangements now.” 
did everything but speak, and he tried that some- “ I thought you cared more^'for him than to refuse 
times when expressing thanks to his mistress. to save him from an act of folly—” 

Grace exhibited her pansies, and the Laird ex- He stopped; her dark eyes were lifted to his 
amined them absently ; indeed, he did not show the face with such a pained look—they were like her 
interest in them he professed to feel. They walked pansies with the dew upon them, 
to the foot of the garden, where a green bank, “ You know that 1 cannot speak to him on this 
now studded with buttercups and d.iisies, kept subject ’’ (voice subdued, but tjuite steady), 
the burn in bounds during the frcquciil floods of: “There, there, child!” exclaimed D.almahoy 
wintgr. I hastily ; “ I am anxious, therefore I am stupid and 

She gathered flowers for :i nosegay, aitd, when I selfish ; but 1 ;im the more anxious now that I 
they reached a bower covered with honeysuckle, ■ see—well, never mind. 1 shall do what I can.” 
she sat down to arrange them. I’ate stretched | “ She’s at the greetin’ for him,” muttered the 

himself at her feet, his nose resting on his paws. L.aird as he rode home, “ and he’s a bigger fool than 
The Laird remained standing. 1 thought. Hut we’ll see.” 

, “ I want your assistance, Grace.” .She felt such a ipteer aching in her breast that 

‘’’In what way, uncle ? You know how it pleases Grace wondered if she had caught cold, or if it 
me to do anything for you ” (her d.tinty fingers could he rheumatism. In her quiet way she was 
busy selecting the flowers from her lap). ' very merry, and Pate gambolled beside her ; he 

“ It is with Walter.” ' was alw.iys ready to sympathise with her moods. 

There was just the least little start, and the gay or sad. But he could not sec that her gaiety 

fingers trembled for a second on the stem of a was close kin to tears. 

rose. She was indeed glad that she had been able to 

“ What has he been doing ? ” resijt the temptation to join the Laird in his effort 

“Making a fool of himself, as usu.al. Now, to stop the marriage ; but she could not help specu- 

Grace, there is nobody who has so much influence latmg upon what might happen if he should be 

over him as you have-’’ successful. Then she felt so full of shame and 

, “ Wron^, uncle ; my influence must give place to vexation at her own weakness—she felt so bitter 
that of Teenie, now.” ' against hciself th.at she w.as re.ady to use a scourge 

The Laird’s eyes tiviiikled. Teenie ! he had not to htr own back with vigour. She would halt, 
thought of her, but she might bo made the chi^f dicaming, eyes fixed on the ground, until Pate 
power in his scheme. ‘ roused her by pl.acing his cold nose on her hand. 

“But it is in reg.ird to her that 1 want you to 'J'hen she would start, with a kindly word to her 
help me—I want to have this ridiculmu marriage friend, and hasten forward. 

broken off at once.” | “ Habbie Gowk brought this for you, mem,” said 

Grace’s head droojied over her floweis. She a rosy-f.iced housemaid, handing a letter to her 
spoke in ti low agitated voice - ! mistress. 

“ I thought you had given a full and free consent i “ Thank you, Mary ” (taking the letter listlessly, 
to the marriage.” but stirring into quick interest when she recognised 

“Well—yes — but--in fact, things h.ivc since i the penmanship)tell Habbie to wait.” , 
come to my knowledge which have induced me to | “Yes, mem; he’s in the kitchen, and his donkey’s 
retract. For the girl’s sake as well as Walter’s, 1 j in the stable-yard, and he says he’s had naething 
think it right to prevent this affair going any | to eat or drink the d.iy, but 1 think he’s gey fou.” 
further.” “ Give him some dinner, then.” 

Her eyes were fixed steadily on the flowers. What ' “ Yes, mem.” 

a temptation there was offered to her ! Prevent , .'knd Mary hastened back to the house, 
the marriage, and by-and-by-r-a long time hence— ; Grace, st.mding under a hawthorn-tree—bright 
perhaps Walter might come back to her. And his ■ with red berries, which, by contrast, made her bonnie 
father, who should know best, told her that it was face appear the paler—read the few lines Walter 
for the girl’s sake as much as Walter’s. It would | had written. 

be right, it would be kind ; and then the dreams of ] Frank and trustful, he was almost cruel itt his 
happiness, which she had been trying so hard to utter faith in Grace. He forgot, or rather he did 

forget, might be realised—might- not know, what she was suffering. It was ^ hasty 

She got up, scattering the unused flowers on the scrawl, telling her that his father had changed his 
ground, and oyer Pate’s ugly head—dusting the mind about the marriage, arid begging'her to help 
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him to satisfy the old gentleman that he was boun^ 
to redeeft the pledge he had given Teenie. 

“ There is some wicked perversity in my nature,” 
he wrote, “ for my father’s, objections made me feel 
the more devoted to her.” 

He did not mention the motive which inspired 
his father’s objection—he felt that to be a disgrace 
to- them all 

Grace was pleased that he should appeal to her 
even in this matter, whilst her heart ached. How 
, blind and stupid he must be, not to know that every 
word which showed his devotion to Teenie inflicted 
a wound upon her, by making her feel the more 
keenly that the love she craved for was given to 
another! But he trusted her ; he had accepted 
with blind fidelity the hasty renunciation she had 
made. He loved her so much that he never doubted 
her truth. Well, she would be worthy of his trust 
—but how cruel they all were to come to her in this 
crisis ! 

Those wicked feelings which had tortured her of 
late began to rise again ; but she would tramide 
them underfoot. She would help Waller and Teenie, 
and in their happiness she would find her own. 

Yet she felt very we.ak—ah, how she loved him ! 
She had never known till now how entirely her best 
thoughts and hopes were concentrated in him. 
Would Teenie ever love him so? She d.ared not 
answer that, for she feared doing injustice to Teenie 
—and she was to be his wife. But she was pro-ud 
now to think of the answer she hail given to 
Dalmahoy. Aye, she would try, and try very hard, 
to be worthy of Walter’s inconsiderate trust. 

She went indoors, le.aving P.ite unnoticed in the 
hall, and he looked after her with wistful eyes, 
sensible that there was something wrong. lie sat 
down and wailed, his eyes fixed upon the door of 
the room, his teeth showing more ferociously than 
ever. 

Grace wrote two brief letters—one to Walter, the 
other to Teenie. Then she went into the kitchen, 
followed by Pate, for he was privileged to go there. 
It was a bright, tidy place dish-rovers, polished 
to a degree, glistening on the walls ; hams and 
comfortable sides of bacon dependent from the roof, 
interspersed with netfuls of onions. The kitchen 
despotism of the cook was unknown to these 
simple folk, and the mistress was as welcome in 
that region as in any other part of her own house. 

“ Where is Habbie ?” she asked, looking round. 

“ Here, mem,” answered a voice, and the owner 
appeared from behind a clothes-horse, wiping his 
mouth—which was full—with the cuff of his co.al 
“ I hope I see you wecl.” 

“Thanks, Habbie. I want you to take these 
notes for me to Mr. Walter Burnett and to Miss 
Thorstbti.” 

“ Oo, aye, it will just'be ae errand, for I’m sure to 
find young Dalmahoy at the Norlan’ Head—he’s 


aye there ; and there’s fine clashes going round the 
country about him and Thorston’s lass. She’s a 
braw quean, mem, and I wouldna wonder if there 
was some truth in what a’ body says.” 

“I would like you to go to Dalmahoy first, 
though.” 

“ Very weel, mem ; it’s a gowk’s errand, but ony- 
I thing to obleege you.” 

j Grace repeated her instructions, and the man, 
; who had by this time got his mouth emptied, pro¬ 
fessed the most implicit obedience. As if determined 
to show that he could be brisk in her service, he 
finished his cog of ale at a gulp, seized his staff and 
bonnet, and made for the stable-yard as fast as his 
lame leg would allow him to go. 

lie found his donkey at the water-trough,looking 
rather melancholy ; and, inspired by the importance 
of his mission, he asked the ostler somewhat pomp¬ 
ously if his “ beast ” had got ,a feed. 

‘‘ He’s had a pickle str.aw and some thrustles,” 
said the man, laughing, and with mock respect 
holding out his hand as if for a fee. 

“ I’m obleeged to ye,” said Habbie, “ .and I’ll be 
owing you something at the fair.” > 

He mounted his steed and rode out of the yard— 
or court, as it is called—with more importance than 
the Laird himself. 


CHAPTER THE FOURTEENTH. 

“ THE roET.” 

Hapcik Gowk—G eikie was the name, but popular 
humour had transformed it into Gowk, the equivalent 
of a fool; and Habbie accepted the amendment 
without murmur—Habbie was a man of importance. 

Me w.ts a stout thick-set fellow; round cheeks and 
' pale grey eyes ; thin hair and shaggy be.ard ; a 
broken nose, with an emphatic turn-up at the point. 
Dress: a thrc.adbare tweed shooting-co,at, of speckled 
brown colour, with capacious pockets at either side 
and in the breast; the side-pockets seemed to be 
ahv.iys loaded, so that the coat hung heavily from 
the shoulders ; vest of similar material, and, in 
def.uiH of buttons, fastened across his breast with 
large pins, which were very conspicuous ; trousers 
of moleskin, w'ell patched ; .and a fur cap, somewhat 
■ greasy, and in several places scalded-looking. 

! He had been lamed in childhood ; he had been 
always “ half cracked," and consequently he had 
I never been expected to take part in the hard work 
; of his fellows. However, he learned to read and to 
I write : he bec.amc the recognised clerk to all the 
1 lads and lasses of the district, who from ignorance 
or shyness could not write their own letters. This 
circumstance, combined with the reading of Bums,, 
the Ettrick Shepherd, and other poets, whose works 
the minister lent him, and something in himself 
(vanity ?) made him a poet. 

He w-rote verse as well as prose for his patrons; 
and he 'was rewarded with more hearty meeds of 
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praise than most versifiers efnjoy. His lameness 
interfered with his progress; he got a donkey for a 
few shillings, and so he was enabled to travel 
throughout the country, independent and happy. 
He wrofc ballads—they were printed at the office 
of the Kingshaven Gasette, on long strips of 
paper—and his pockets stuffed with bundles of his 
own “ making,” he wandered about from house to 
house, and from fair to fair, selling his ballads at 
a penny apiece. Habbie, his donkey “Beattie’’ 
(named after “ the Minstrel and his verses were 
recognised as a part of all the local gatherings, into 
the midst of which he rode always with the same 
song— 

** I'm Habbie Gowk u’Kowaiidcn : 

Here's ballants for die maids and men 
I wrat 'cm wi* my ain pen.” 

On occasion he was ready enough with sly retort. 
At the house of a farmer, who soon after the death 
of his first wife had taken for his second spouse a 
woman who was a “ manager ”—that is, extremely 
stingy—and who covered her stinginess with ex¬ 
treme piety; the mistress entered the kitchen where 
Habbie, as a matter of course, was about to take 
his kail with the ploughmen. She was not pleased 
by the appearance of this ungodly interloper, and 
she insisted upon hearing the men say grace before 
they began their meal. Habbie got up and, re¬ 
membering the guidwife who was no more, said— 

Guid and gracious, she is gan 
Proud and saucy she’s cuiue h.imc , 

Cauld kail and Htllc btcacl — 

Oh, guid gracious, that she w.is dead 

Habbie was never admitted to th.it kitchen 
again. He did not care; his rhymes.md his gossip 
obtained for him a welcome in so many pLices. 

“ How do you make your ballads, Habbie?’’ said 
an aspiring poet to him one d.iy. 

'* Oo, 1 make my ballads best when I’m just lying 
on my back in a ley-field, chawing a carrot.” 

It was a free and joyful life he led, wandering 
from town to town, across the moors and tlirough 
the bosky glens, by the shore and over the hills. 
But there came a season when he was sick, and 
harvest whs bad, and poor Habbie and his donkey 
were like to starve. The Kingslmven Gas-works 
had just opened, and a time-keejicr was wanted. 
The provost and bailies—meaning kindly— thought 
that this would be an excellent appointment for 
Habbie. He could write well; he could sum a little; 
his lameness was no obstacle ; and so they offered 
him the place, making it a solemn condition with 
him that from that date forth hp would never attempt 
to write a line of verse. 

Habbie, weak with sickness, looked at his donkey, 
and for the donkey’s sake agreed. The provost 
would have had him sell the companion of his 
wanderings, but that was too much. He refused; 
so the provost yielded, and Habbie, with his don¬ 
key, entered upon the important duties of time and 


gate-keeper of the Kingshaven and Kowanden Gas¬ 
works. 

The provost congratulated himself upon having 
done a charitable action and reclaimed a vagrant. 
Habbie felt that he had sunk,very low in the world, 
but for the first week he was punctual and attentive 
to his duties—the weather happened to be misty 
and dull. The sun shone—Habbie became restless. 
Sitting on a high stool in the wooden box at the 
gate, the time-book before him, and rows of figures 
dazzling his eyes, he snatched up a scrap of paper 
and the stump of a pencil, inspired with the grand 
idea of turning the multiplication table into rhyme. 
He remembered his pledge, and with a sigh put 
I away the paper and pencil. The high walls which 
enclosed the gas-works looked to him like the walls 
of a prison. He began to feel as if he could not 
breathe in such a narrow space. 

At first Dubbiesidc was proud of his protdgd; but 
H.abbie began to make blunders and to drink. He 
was visited with remonstrances and warnings ; he 
was suspected of having resumed his bad habit of 
making rhymes, which would account for all his 
stupidity. He said nothing ; he tried to be sub¬ 
missive and to become a “ respectable member of 
the community,” as the provost put it. But he 
looked wistfully at Be.attic grazing contentedly at 
the roadside; then his eyes wandered over the 
I moorland, and to the blue headline of the hills. He 
never had any notion until now how hard it was to 
be respectable. 

He began to hate the works, to hate the smell of 
t.ar and gas, and to feel more and more oppressed by 
the high walls. In proportion his longing grew for 
the freedom of the old life, the sweet smell of the 
heather and the wild roses. 

A crisis came. He horrified the whole commu¬ 
nity, and nearly ruined the provost’s social position, 
by one wild declaration— 

“ What for shouldna dogs and donkeys ha’e sowls 
.-IS wcel as us ? aye, and even fleas for that matter ? 
They couldna bite in the next world.” 

It was impossible for honest folk to receive'gas 
in the manufacture of which a man of such terrible 
opinions had the remotest share. A meeting of the 
board of directors was called, and to attend it 
provost, bailies, and councillors were marching up 
the street, when they were startled- by wild shouts 
and laughter. 

A rabble of boys and girls were coming down 
from the direction of the gas-works, shouting, 
Laughing, and scampering about in the most riotous 
manner. In their midst was Habbie Gowk, 
mounted on his donkey, flaunting yards of ballads 
over his head, and crying at the pitch of his voice 
his old song— 

** I’m Habbie Gowk o’ Kowanden : 

Here’s ballants for the maids and men, 

I wrat 'em wi* mjr ain pen.** 
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Dubbieside and his companions were dumb with 
dismay and indignation. Habbie rode past them 
in triumph, shaking his ballads under their noses 
and laughirig in tlteir horror-struck faces. 

• He had broken bounds at last. Sunshine, moor¬ 
land, and hills, the heather and the wild roses, had 
carried the day against the dull walls and a sure 
dinner. Habbie returned to his old nomade kind 
of life, wrote his ballads and sold them as he best 
could, and took his chance with Beattie of bed and 
board wherever they-wandered. 

Nothing could ever tempt llabluc to try to be 
respectable again. Iti the first trial he had been 
utterly miserable. “ I’d ha’e been fit for the worms 
in another week,” he said, “ and I was beginning 
my ain epitaph when Beattie came to me ; sync 1 
just louped on his back, tcll’t the gas and the 
provost to gang to the deevil, and awa’ we came.” 

He was happy and contented in his way. He 
was much liked by the women, men, and bairns of 
the two counties in which he made bis rounds -the 
women for his gossip and songs, the men for his 
news and usefulness, the bairns for his fant.istic 
stories about witches, and brownies, and fairies. 
He carried letters and parcels from neighbour 
to neighbour; and :t.lthough lie rarely had a 
shilling of his own in his pocket, he was frequently 
trusted by the fanners of the outlying districts with 
large sums of money to deposit in the village bank. 
Drunk or sober, I-l.tbbie was never known to make 
a mistake in those monetary transactions. 

He made his way to Datmahoy and iniiuired for 
Maister Walter, but that gentlem.in was absent. 

“ 1 ken’d that fine,” said Habbie. ” but 1 just c.ime 
to please the Icddy. I ken where to lind him. 
Would you no like to buy my new b.illant, my braw 
lass? It’s about the bonny leddy o’the Dec. .She 
was just a quean like yoursel’, and she was guid 
and bonnie as you arc, and she married the laird’s 
strapping son, and sac became the leddy o’ his 
houses and lands.” 

“ There’s waur nor me has married a laird’s 
son,” said the lass, with a toss of the head and a 
twinkle in her eye. 

“And that’s true enough,” said Habbie, nodding 
gravely, “ for thae e’.cn of yours would tempt the 
duke himsel’, let alone a laird’s loon.” 

“ None o’ your havers 1” cried she, blushing and 
pleased, as she bought the ballad. 

After this stroke of business Habbie rode on to 
the Norlan’ Head, singing or brooding by the way, 
just as the humour seized him. 

CHAPTER THE FIFTEENTH. 

THE laird’s visit. 

“And what should the Laird want with me?” 
exclaimed Teenie, inclined to resent the somewhat 
authoritative message iriviting her to Dalmahoy. 

“ He didna say,” was Drysdale’s response, sitting 


in the gig, bolt upright and grim, " but I suppose*, 
he’ll tell you when you get there.” 

He unbuttoned the leather apron at her side, and 
waited as if for her to jump in. 

She hesitated—why, she could not tell—then she 
got her bonnet and shawl, and took the seat beside 
Drysdale. Ailie was proud of this new token of 
the Laird’s regard, and called her a “ saucy ted ” 
for thinking of saying no to the invitation. 

Drysdale said, “ It’s a fine afternoon.” 

Teenie said, “Yes.” 

Drysdale: “ Grand weather for the crops.” 

Teenie: “ Yes.” 

I’hat was all the conversation. He was a man 
who spoke little, except on occasions when he had 
reached his sixth tumbler, and then he became 
loquacious about the “ panoramy ” and his Canadian 
experiences. She was at this moment in a some¬ 
what fierce mood. Although she could not define 
the real reason, her spirit had rebelled at the air of 
patronage with which Dalmahoy had treated them ' 
on his visit to the cottage; and she had felt even 
more rebellious at the plain message delivered by 
Drysdale," The Laird wants to see you immediately.” 

Had it not been for the visit, she might have 
interpreted the message as Ailie did-as another 
mark of favour. But she could not do that. She 
fretted and felt angry whilst she complied. She 
wished that Walter or her father had been within 
reach, as cither might have saved her a good deal 
of vexatious wonderings. 

Habbie Gowk had taken a short cut across the 
moor, anil so he missed Teenie, or the letter he 
carried might have enlightened and encouraged her. 

As she drove up to the big house, she had an 
uncomfortable feeling that her plain shawl and’ 
bonnet, and her homely dress, were sadly out of 
keeping with the grandeur of this place, of which 
by-and-by she was to be the mistress. She would 
have liked to go round the other way, and to get 
in quietly by the back door. But Drysdale, acting 
upon instructions, drove up to the main entrance. 

'I hc ostler took the horse’s head ; Drysdale and' 
the footman offered their assistance to Teenie in 
descending, w'ith a sort of stiff civility, as if she had 
been some lady of importance ; but she ignored, 
their proffered services, and sprang lightly to the 
ground. 

.She was conducted across the big hall, and there 
again she felt a shrinking sensation, as if there 
were something discordant about herself in associa¬ 
tion with this place. But that only made her feel 
the more fierce and bold in her outward bearing, 

Dalmahoy received her in the drawing-room, a 
long narrow apartment, with high roof and heavy 
panels of 0 . 1 k, and crowded with dark stiff-backed 
furniture. It was an ancient, cold, and gloomy 
room, the furniture of which seemed to have been 
arranged by some painfully correct law of rule and 
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CfMnpass. Every chair, table, and lounge stood as 
i? nailed to its place, at an exact distance from the 
other, looking as if it never had been moved from 
its spot, and was never intended to be moved. 

Poor Teenie felt inclined to shiver as with cold 
when the door was thrown open, and she was 
ushered into this uncomfortable-looking chamber. 

^e Laird advanced with the most stately manner 
imaginable, and,quite in keeping with his sur¬ 
roundings, took her hand, and conducted her to a 
seat. She yielded, notwithstanding the wild desire 
which possessed her to turn and fly. She felt 
more and more chilled, more and more conscious I 
of the incongruity between herself and this, to her 
eyes, awfully grand place. i 

The Laird had wickedly calculated upon m.iking 
an impression of this kind, and he menially con¬ 
gratulated himself upon the success of his scheme | 
so far. He was painfully courteous in his manner 1 
of leading her across the room, as if she had been i 
a lady of royal blood ; she felt as if he were mocking I 
her as he bowed low when she sat down on the , 
couch, and expressed in a soft respectful tone the j 
extreme pleasure he experienced in receiving her at 
Dalmahoy. 

Teenie would have cried with vexation, only that 
was one of the arts of young-lad) ism she had never 
acquired. So she only sat staring at him, somewhat 
fierce in herself, and wondering what it all meant. 

He asked how she had been since their meeting ; 
inquired for her father, and for his “good friend” 
Alison. 

“What was it you wanted to see me forinter¬ 
rupted Teenie with her dis.igreeable frankness. 

The Laird was staggered for an instant, but he 
was equal to the occasion, and with corresponding 
frankness he answered— 

“ Thank you, Christina ; your honest nature re¬ 
lieves me of much difficulty. Now with ordinary 
ladies I would not have known how to approach the 
unhappy subject upon which I must spc.ak to you ; 
but you relieve me at once.” 

She did not know whether th.it was a coniphment 
or not; but she nodded, and s.iid- - 

“All right—go on.” 

Thought the Laird ; “ Cood heavens, how coarse I ” 

Said the Laird: “ Thank you again, Christina ; 
and I will imitate your charming frankness by tell¬ 
ing you what I want without the least circumlocution. 
It is about Walter.” 

“Yes,” she said, very meekly now. 

He drew a chair forward, aeated himself facing 
her, and spoke in a quite confidential manner. 

“ You know he is very young ; he is passionate, 
and not easily guided. It is therefore necessary 
that I, who have more than a father’s affection for 
him, and knowing how poor I shall leave him ”— 
he glanced round the room and at her, as if he 
could not expect her to understand how he, the 


master of that place, could be,poor—“it is neces¬ 
sary, I say, that I should look anxiously to his 
future, and endeavour to save him, so far as in me 
lies, from the consequences of his own folly.” 

“ Surely any father would do the same." 

The Laird was staggered again, and again he 
rose equal to the occasion. 

“ My dear Christina, I cannot expect you to 
enter quite into my views at once j but let me tell 
you, most fathers would leave an obstinate son to 
pay the penalty of his own blunders. I, however, 
wish to make the way of the future smooth for my 
son ; and 1 wish to spare him the humiliation of 
being the destroyer of an old and much-respected 
hmise.” 

I Ic was so grand, and he was so sincere, that she 
could only say in a d.ued way— 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well then, let me take things in their due order 
-it is most p.iinful to me, and it will vex yon ; but 
1 liclieve you love Walter.” 

•She moved uneasily ; she drew breath with diffi¬ 
culty, and her eyes flashed upon him savagely. 
That was a matter he had no right to touch upon. 

1 “ Hear me,” he ple.adcd very humbly, and that 

held her fast to the seat. “ It is because I know 
' you like him so much that 1 have asked you to 
^ come l.crc, that I might beg of you to save him 
fiom the ruin of all his prospects, from the toil and 
miser)- which he must endure if-” 

The L.iird made a grand pause, which he ex¬ 
pected to be effective. She only said in a quiet way— 

“ Very well, go on.” 

“ 1 f he marries you ! ” 

.She jumped up 

“ rie.ise hear me—it is for his sake,” he pleaded 
again, catching her hand and pressing her back 
upon the scat. “ I am going to confess to you 
something tliat will make me appear very mean in 
your eyes, but it is for his sake. When 1 con¬ 
sented to your marriage, I believed that you were 
the heiress to the great Methven estate. I like 
) ou, 1 respect you, but—I will be perfectly honest— 
that was why 1 consented to the marriage ; but for 
tliat mistake I would have refused my sanction as 
inucli for your s.ake as for his. You know that 
Grace \Vishart loves him ; she has wealth, and 
only you stand between them. That is why I have 
asked you to come here, that I might beg you to 
save me from remorse, which will make my few 
remaining years miserable—^to beg you to save him 
from—from what must be an unhappy union. Will 
you help me.?” 

“In what way.?” 

“ By refusing to marry him.” 

“ Did hejenow about this fortune you thought 1 
was to get ? ” 

The Laird hesitated, and then he told a lie— 

“Yes.” 
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She was standing up, very cold, and fierce, and 
scornful. 

“ And does he wish you to say this to me ? ” 
Dalmahoy also rose, agitated, hesitating, doubt¬ 
ful how far he might f^o without bringing upon him¬ 
self open disgrace. He was on the point of telling 
another lie—for he saw th.at she was ready to yield 
—when a man stepped between them with one %vord, 
full of pity, shame, and reproach. 


in 

“ Father!” 

It was Walter. He had entered unobserved by 
either party, in the excitement of the conversation. 
He had overheard the last two or three sentences, 
and he guessed the rest: they were full of bitterness 
and shame to him. 

He put his arm round Tcenie, and kissed her 
tenderly. 

I r.ND OF CMAFTEU THK FIFTEENTH. 



IN LAI) COMPANY. 


NE November morning, a good 
many years ago, I sat at brc.ik- 
fast in a London hotel, and 
tantalised myself with the sight 
of a cheque for two hundred 
. pounds, drawn to my order, not 
a penny of which was mine. I 
w.as one of the world’s martyrs, 
an honorary secretary, doomed 
to take any amount of trouble, 
.and get nothing for it but pri¬ 
vate abuse every day, an<l a public 
vote of thanks once a year—unless, 
indeed, this trip to London, witli 
necessary expenses paid, on the 
I M association’s business, miglit be con- 
sidered remuneration. In line weather, 
^9 and with a little rc.ady money of his own 
to spend, a young man to whom the life of capitals 
still has something strange and intoxicating about it, 
might so regard it. But in a sleety, foggy Novem¬ 
ber, and with urgent necessity for economy, he would 
probably prefer to remain at Iiomc. Two hundred 
pounds ! Supposing, 1 thought, it were only mine; 
1 should be able to buy that mare of Montgomery’s, 
who carried me so well with the fox-hounds when 
my own nag was lame. Montgomeiy would allow 
me forty pounds for the latter, that was hardly up 
to my weight. 1 could .also gel a hiecch-loadcr, a 
new invention then, but taken up strongly by the 
man over whose land I had my best shooting, and 
who grumbled so much at the line being delayed 
while I measured out and rammed down the powder 
and shot in the old fashion, that I began to fear for 
my welcome. And then there was a bracclet- 
But it would be tedious to enumerate all the 
methods which occurred to me of spending tlic 
money I had not got, as I ate and drank in leisurely 
solitary state, ogling the cheque. They were so 
numerous that I cumeat last to the conclusion that 
as the two hundred pounds would not suffice for a 
tithe of them, it was not worth having, and returned 
the magic bit of paper to my pocket-book with the 
restored ?quanimity of the fox when he made his 
famous'discovery about the grapes. Once upon 
a-but perhaps you may have heard the fable. 


Tl.iy-ilreams and breakfast over, I started to com- 
])letc the business upon which I had been engaged, 
.ind as payments were to be made it was necessary 
to cash the cheque. The b.mk upon which it was 
drawn was in a narrow street near Cornliill, and it 
struck me that there was even a larger crowd than 
usual in the main llioioughfaies as I threaded my 
w.ry eastwards ; or if not.a larger, a more stagnant 
crowd, not ebbing and .flowing in the ordinary 
I buoyant way. 1 seemed for once to be in a greater 
! hurry than other people, and felt very proud of the 
. fact. I expect Ih.il if any acquaintance had met 
me, the business-like gravity oi my features would 
have puzzled him, and he would have thought I 
' must have a wealthy Iwin-hrothcr in the dry-salting 
. line. 

i However, no one who knew me appeared, and 
i I reached the bank unaccosted—presented the 
I clieiiuc—said how 1 would have it—wondered, as I 
abv.iys do, how the clerk could hand over a sum 
exceeding his own income to a perfect stranger 
with such utter composure—crammed the notes into 
the inner breast-pocket of my coal—buttoned the 
coat up, and stepped with a sensation of even 
increased importance into the street. I had some¬ 
times heen worth robbing for a short period, but 
^ now 1 felt like worth murdering .as I passed along a 
cnnit into Cornhill, and so across the road, looking 
neht and left for a cab. 

Cert.iinly there were more people than I had ever 
seen there before, and they moved about more 
slowly. The large open space in front of the Royal 
1 Exchange was iilcrally lilloil. Endeavouring to 
! m.ikc my way through, I found the mass increase' 
in density, until at last I was fixed like a whaler in 
an ice-llow, amidst a motionless crpwd, evidently 
gathered for some purpose. 

What w.is it all about ? A voice, the owner of 
which was invisible, revealed the mystery. 

“ One penny, the olo pcrcession. Oo’ll ’ave the 
Lord M ayor’s Show for a penny ? ” . > 

Of course, the Lord Mayor's Show was in No¬ 
vember, and I had hit on the very day. No doubt 
it would pass that way presently, and I should have 
a chance of seeing it if I could only edge a little 
nearer to the front. It would have been better if I 
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had not had so much money about me, but that 
could not be helped now, and no one knew it. 

Thus I flattered myself at first; but presently 1 
did not feel so sure of that same desirable ignorance 
on the part of my neighbours. Where had these 
men all about me come from ? Stray glimpses of 
such beings I had sometimes caught, but here was 
a swarm of them. Were' they precocious boys, 
forced, in hotbeds of vice, or gin-stunted men? 
‘They’were small and lean, but seemed to expect to 
grow, for their clothes were made for average-sized 
adults. 'They were unkempt, sallow, and very dirty. 
Their ^it was slouching, and so far they were not 
unlike a certain class of professional beggars, for 
whom, however, they could not easily be mistaken. 
The mendicant wears a conventional piteous mask, 
whidi is so obviously a mask for any one who can 
observe at all, that he knows that the fellow makes 
a grimace (of spite if he refuse ; of derision if he 
give) the moment his back is turned. IJut these 
men had vicious, side-glancing eyes ; earnest lines 
seaming their features; ^ruel, relentless mouths. 
There was that look about them which charac¬ 
terises the beast of prey when hunted in his turn— 
a look of cunning and hatred. The motto stampted 
upon them seemed to be —“ A short life, and a 
hunted one, with one spring for revenge.” 1 did 
not suspect; 1 was certain that they were thieves, 
and'l could hardly doubt but what they were thus 
collected together, to the neglect of private enter¬ 
prise, amongst the watches and purses of the crowd, 
for some special purpose. 

4 ' When it first occurred to me that 1 might have 
■been watched receiving the money, and followed, 1 
attempted quietly to withdraw. It looked easy 
enough, for the beings who excited my suspicions 
were after all but a small knot comparatively, and 
beyond them on all sides seethed a mob of roughs, 
who were not clean or beautiful indeed, but who in 
all probability were not criminals. However, di¬ 
rectly my intention became manifest, a man hustled 
me, and immediately shouted out— 

“ Where are you a-shoving to ?” 

Second Thief: “Who arc you, 1 should like to 
know?” 

Third and Fourth Thieves : “ Wlio are you, I 
should like to know?" 

First Thief: “He thinks himself a [unpleasant 
term meaning very great] swell, a-knocking blokes 
about.” 

- At this point unpleasant terms overpowered 
coherency of speech. The policy of the thieves 
was sound. By raising the shibboleth of class 
prejudice they had enlisted the sympathies of the 
roughs, and I found myself in a position the most 
trying to the nerves of any I have ever experienced. 
To stand in the midst of a threatening, crowd, and 
see nothing but angry faces glowering at you, is a 
remembrance to haunt you if ever you have a fever 
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years after. No doubt the police sometimes exceed 
their duty, but ever since that day 1 have felt 
inclined to make a very great allowance for them, 
and it irritates me to hear them villified and carica¬ 
tured, for my position that day is theirs constantly. 
I too had laughed at them, but I would have given 
something for a glimpse of a broad pair of shoulders 
clad in blue at that moment. Fortunately I kept 
my temper and presence of mind. Without 
answering, without attempting to rush, I pressed 
steadily on through the surrounding mass. Button¬ 
ing my frock-coat still closer, 1 now kept my arms 
low, with the elbows square and the fists clenched, 
guarding that region of the waist so exposed to a 
disabling blow, and expecting attack; for do what 
I would, I could not get clear of the thieve^ who 
^clustered round me. Presently one of them sprang 
at me and made a snatch at my breast-pin. Being 
t.xll I was able to foil him ; but the attempt acted 
as a signal, and I was assailed on all sides, efforts 
being especially made to tear niy coat open. 

At this critical moment I saw an omnibus on the 
edge of the crowd, and about ten yards off, sta¬ 
tionary, evidently drawn up as a stand-point to see 
the procession from ; and on the roof were a party 
of soldiers, with white bands round their caps., 

“Coldstre<tms to the rescue!” I shouted as loudly 
as I could, forcing my way towards them. The cry 
attracted their attention. 

“ Don’t let me be robbed under your eyes i” 1 
cried. 

From their perch they were able to see what was 
going on. and down they came in a twinkling. 
There was a surging and much swearing; the 
dense rim of the crowd separated, and a fellow 
whose hand w.as on my collar went down before the 
flash of a red arm as though he had been struck by 
a battering-ram. 

The guardsmen attempted no arrests, but they 
cut me out and bore me back to the omnibus in a 
twinkling. I h.ad lost my hat, my clothes were 
torn, but the roll of bank-notes was safe, also my 
watch. The rogues had not even got lay scarf-pin, 
nor were my personal injuries worth mentioning-— 
a few bruises and a scratch, that was all. The 
guardsmen were immensely delighted with half a 
sovereign for beer—surely as small a salvage as 
has often been paid, especially as they lost their 
show', for the procession passed during the rescue. 

Damage to the clothes is soon rectified in 
London, unless you are absolutely penniless ; and 
when I had once got a cab I was all right, trans¬ 
acted my business, and left town on the following 
morning. 

I mentioned in my report the peril I had in¬ 
curred, hoping to stir to gratitude the association 
of which I am honorary secretary. I partially 
succeeded. They held a special meeting; and voted 
me unanimously—a new hat I LEWIS HOUGH. 
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MARGUERITE. 



HB LOVB.S ME WELL ! ’ 



, ■■ H I 

Maruurki rn //.^r a» a^t^r, miiipulls the Imzvs oui oni after anptler, tuuruturiag^ 
" He loves mv-lovc.s mv not '.-y’ui.'iir' tie last leaf with delight- 
Hc loves me ' —Faust. 


AYED flower, my fluttering heart's fate tell; I 
He loves me not ?—lie loves me well ? 

A leaf I pluck from out your round - 
O startled look of quick delight 


That flashed into his eyes, that night 
When mine his wandering glance first found’. 
As sweet a tale. O last leaf, tell— 

He loves me well 1 


2,'J3-Voi. rx. 
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Another—be the fear forgot 
That now I pluck—he loves me not! 

Not ?—loves me n<rt ?—and need 1 dread 
Ah t as I brushed b^nd her chair, 

His drawn to hers, they whispered there. 
So low, 1 caught not what he said— 

Nor »he ; would that could be forgot t 
He loves me not! 

Next picked, of sweetest hopes to tell, 
Your sweetness says, he loves me well; 
Yes, loves me well; why should 1 fear ? 
I knew, I felt him at my side, 

My partner, not to be denied— 

Not hers—as the next dance drew near; 
O last-plucked leaf, come quick to tell, 
He loves me well! 


Hope—^fear—each straight in each forgot, 
Thrice-evil leaf, he loves me not ? 

Alas ! alas! and is it true ? 

And did I see his laughing eye— 

1 on his arm—to hers reply,- 
As his to mine alone should do ? 

Come, last-drawn leaf, to tell me—what? 

He loves me not? 

White with my fear that petal fell— 

O red last leaf, he loves me well! 

Here let me pluck all sweetest thought; 

I know his hand pressed mine—I heard 
The tremble in his latest word ; 

What could be shown but what I sought ? 
Last leaf, I knew your fall must tell, 

He loves me well! 

W. C. Bennett. 


A ridp: for life in the “b.o.” 


HE anecdote I am going to tell 
you is word for word true, writ¬ 
ten down as told to me by the 
principal actor in it. It is not 
a very sensational one, as sen¬ 
sation goes in South America ; 
but I tliink it is interesting as 
showing what sort of adven¬ 
tures our “ younger sons” and 
tamely - bred youngsters go 
through when transplanted to 
try sheep-farming in the far 
South. And first a word of 
explanation as to the title. 
“ B.O.” is the Anglicised ab¬ 
breviation of Banda Oriental, 
as “ R.A.” is of Republica Argentina, the two being 
those large tracts of pastoral country on either side 
of the Rio de la Plata, the open uncultivated parts 
of which are called in English parlance the “ camp,” 
a free translation of the Spanish word “ campo,” or 
country, and answering to the Australian “ bush.” 

It was a lovely morning in the depth of winter, 
one of those we so often see in those countries 
when a hard hoar-frost has fallen during the night, 
and the whole camp as far as the eye can reach is 
a sheet of pure white rime. Even the trees belting 
the Santa Lucia river were that morning lightly 
frosted over, an event of rare occurrence, and 
denoting an exceptionally severe cold. The effect 
was perfect; but I don’t think I was quite in the 
mood to appreciate it. You’ll easily understand 
why in a moment. 

At the Arne Pm telling you about, the Revolution 
stirred up by the “ Blancos ” (the White or Conser¬ 
vative party) had been dragging on its “ fight and 


run away” tactics for more than a year; and 
horses, considered by the wild and undisciplined 
soldiery of both Government and Revolutionists as 
“ articulo de guerra,” or any one’s property, were 
getting awfully scarce. I had dwindled down to 
being the possessor of one solitary “mount,” a 
very fair specimen of his kind, which I valued 
more .at that time than all the “ Blink Bonnys ” 
and “ Gladiatcurs ” that were ever foaled. You 
see I knew too well that without him my flocks 
would stray no one knows where ; I should be un¬ 
able to kill a cow or bullock for home consumption; 
or, in fact, save my life in more ways than one. 

He was kept locked up right carefully in tf room 
of my house every night; and out of that room I 
took and saddled him at sunrise of this eventful 
day, with the intention of sallying out in search of 
any waif or stray in the shape of horseflesh that it 
might be my good luck to come across (when a 
fellow has been robbed of all his horses, it’s hard 
if he mayn’t suppose that any odd screw he may 
find about is part of his missing property), with 
which to hunt back such of my cattle, or brood 
mares, as might have strayed too far into neigh¬ 
bours’ land. 

Up in the .Sierras of Minas it had rained heavily 
some days before, and a large volume of water had 
come down the Santa Lucia river, which in its 
normal state is not at all formidable ; but which, 
after the heavy rains of winter, shows a wonderful 
capacity for swallowing up any unfortunate in¬ 
dividual who, not being much of a swimmer, dares 
to brave its strong current and curling eddies'. In 
front of my house the fords were too deep and the 
currents too rapid for any one, not on a jnatter 
of life or death, to attempt passing over; so I 
mounted my horse, and quietly trotted up-stream 
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over the long rolling hills, for six or seven miles, to 
a ford called “ Paso do la Calera,” which I knew 
would just be at a depth to allow me (kneeling on 
my saddle) to cross over on my horse-poaching 
expedition. 

We carry out thi adage of “ All’s fair in love 
and war” to the fullest extent as regards horse¬ 
flesh—that is, if the animal be not marked with a 
friend or neighbour’s brand. 

I got over safely, and dismounted to allow my 
horse to shake and partially dry himself before con¬ 
tinuing my somewhat dangerous quest; for not 
having seen any acquaintances from that side of 
the river for many days, I was entirely ignorant as 
to what military forces might be down there, or 
whether they were Blancos or Colorados. I knew 
there was a small force somewhere .about; for I 
had seen from my house groups of horsemen, vary¬ 
ing from three to eight or ten, moving in the dis¬ 
tance for some days past. 

Nattmally, I kept on the low ground—first, be¬ 
cause I knew any animals would be most likely to 
be there; as the sweetest grasses grow in the low, 
damp ground near the river; and, secondly, be¬ 
cause I could better avoid being seen by scouts, 
who are generally sent out from the encampment at 
dawn, to reconnoitre from the highest points for any 
sign of an enemy. 

The slight breeze was quite chilly — although 
thejwarmth of the sun as it rose higher was gra¬ 
dually melting the frost—so, feeling that both my¬ 
self and horse would feel the advantage of a little 
spurt, 1 set off at a gallop towards a bend in the 
river where I espied two or three horses evidently 
enjoying a feed of “granilla,” the sweetest grass 
the country produces ; and thinking I should make 
a good haul, I went right at them, when, to my 
astonishment, out of a clump of trees came a shout, 

“ Alto, ahi! ” (Halt, there), and I pulled up short 
on discovering a group of about twenty-five men. ] 
There was nothing for it but to trot towards them ; 
and as I did so, I recognised them as Blancos, 
by the light blue ribbon round their hats ; and to 
be a party commanded by Capit.an Maximo Ra¬ 
mirez, who, being cut off from the main body of the 
Revolutionists, had escaped to the woods with his 
men, and there remained in hiding for three weeks, 
until an opportunity should occur for him to join 
his commandant and the Revolutionary army. 
His men had nearly all been in my service at one 
time or another, in the varied capacities of shearers, 
horse-tamers, shepherds, etc. etc., so 1 felt quite at 
home with them at once, and entered into conver¬ 
sation. . They all had their horses saddled ; and a 
few loose ones were straying about, ready to be 
driven on before them on changing their camping- 
ground (fof these flying parties never sleep two 
nights consecutively in the same camp, and as often 
as not change twice in one night); and they were 


anxiously expecting the return of the " bomberos * 
(scouts) that Maximo had sent out at dawn. 

These were two young fellows whom I knew 
well, cousins to each other, Damian and Tenon Arti- 
gas, and who were nick-named respectively “ Toco” 
and “Pelado.” They had been bom in the dis¬ 
trict, and lived in it all their lives ; knowing every 
hole and corner in the woods and Sierras that could 
contain a sheep in hiding, much less a body of men 
and horses. I dismounted, and shook hands with 
several of the men, pulled out my cigar-case, well 
filled with “cigarritos de papel," and passed k 
round, continuing in conversation till one of the 
men observed that Toco and Pelado were so long 
returning that they must have found the coas^ 
clear, and gone to take “matd" at their aunt 
Anastacia’s ; and that if Ramirez saw no objection 
they might light fires, and do the same without 
danger, since the woods were dryish, and would not 
make much smoke. Maximo consented, and two 
groups speedily formed around the fires, the horses 
standing hobbled close by, and the lances stuck in 
the ground near each man’s horse. 

Half an hour might have passed thus in sucking 
“ mat(; ” (the native substitute for tea, partaken of 
through the medium of a hollow gourd and tube), 
the conversation being interlarded by bloodthirsty 
threats of what would be done should any unfor¬ 
tunate Colorado fall into their hands—threats of 
which a hand passed significantly across the throat 
was of the mildest type. Then the “ cafia ” (white 
rum) bottle was passed round ; and all were feeling 
uncommonly social and jolly, when a sharp cry 
from Victor Cejas made us spring to our feet. 

“ Ahi vienen, y apurados ! ” (Here they come, 
and in a hurry). 

And, true enough, we saw the two scouts, Toco 
and Pel.ado, galloping down a long slope towards 
us, at a pace which showed it was not for pleasure, 
but for life they rode. 

Jollity w.is over for the nonce. 

In less than a minute every man had seizea 
I his banco and “ terccrola ” (carbine) and was in 
I the saddle. S.aid I sweetly, “ Adios, muchachos ; I 
1 shall be seriously compromised if caught by any of 
. your enemies; and to judge from tlie way Toco 
1 and- Pelado arc riding, such arc not far off.” With 
I which, and shaking hands with Maximo, I turned 
my horse’s head up-stream at a hard canter. 

I 1 bad not gone three hundred yards when, cast¬ 
ing a glance behind, I saw my friends tearing after 
me as hard as their horses could lay feet to the 
ground; and behind them, coming over the crest 
of a hill about three-quarters of a mile off, at a 
gallop, a body of men some seventy or eighty in 
number, whom I judged to be Government or 
Colorado soldiers. 

No sooner did they sight us than, with a weird 
and strange yell, that came down the breeze with 
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a music M'hich sent« shiver up my spine, they ap¬ 
peared to hurry forward; and as I was by this time 
already mixed up among^ the stampedes of Maximo’s 
men, I knew well my fate would be most uncertain,’ 
notwithstanding that I was a foreigner, carried no 
arms, and had no party insignia; for on occasions 
of this sort men get so absolutely ferocious that 
they would not hesitate to “ ball ” my horse, take 
potshots at me, put six inches of lance-blade 
under m/ ribs, or play any other mild and festive 
trick, ending with a slit weazand, and afterwards re¬ 
joice at having been able to wipe out a “ gringo ” 
(foreigner) with impunity. 

Therefore 1 gave a chirrup to my horse, and 
away we went, a regular case of “sauve qui 
peut" for one and all. I never looked behind, 
but picked out the best and cleanest galloping- 
ground to the Paso de la Calera, where I knew, 
if once across the river, I could run for Don 
Melitos Piris’ bouse, and be safe ; for if the 
Colorados did see me arrive there, it would not 
matter, h? being a great Colorado partizan, and a 
staunch friend of mine. 

The many rations of grain my horse had eaten 
during the winter stood me in good stead now, 
for 1 found that without pressing him I kept at 
the head of the scattered column ; many of our 
party, badly mounted, gradually dropping behind, 
and slipping off their tired animals on the edge 
of the wood, where they ran into the scrubs on 
foot, leaving their horses and gear an easy prize 
to the enemy, and little caring for the loss of 
steed and saddle, so they could escape, swimming 
‘the river under cover of the night, and get to 
some friendly “rancho” with a whole skin. 

Two men, Luis Flores and Victor Cejas, both 
^equally well mounted with myself, came up, one 
. on either side of me; and as we galloped up¬ 
stream on the edge of the wood we came to a 
break, or open clearance, which led down to the 
ford called Paso del Bote, where the water was 
-running down smoothly and placidly, but at a 
-•terrible pace. The river at this spot was somewhere 
. about two hundred and fifty feet wide, and above and 
below the ford was confined between high banks 
-eovered with scrub and thorny “napinday,” whose 
. cruel curved thorns, conjoined with the slipperiness 
■ of the banks, made gaining the shore on either side 
a most difficult and painful matter to any swimmer 
who might miss the actual landing-place. Victor 
ihad been quickly undressing himself as we gal¬ 
loped along, making his clorftes into a long roll 
in his poncho, and tying them round his horse’s 
neck, preparatory to a trial at the P.aso del Bote 
iso called, like most matters in the B.O , because 
■there wasn't a boat there), and was endeavouring 
to persuade Luis and myself to do the same. I, 
however, hardly saw the possibility of the attempt, 
and preferred saving my “ recado ’’ (Spanish 


shddle), which was silver-mounted; for I was 
certain the stream would carry off my horse; and 
that even if I myself chanced to get across, it 
would be with the agreeable prospect of remain¬ 
ing in a hungry, half-drowned, and perishing- 
with-cold state the entire day, and part of the 
night. 

No ! Luis (a quondam friend and Fidus Achates 
of mine) and I determined to trust to horseflesh 
rather than water; so, as we wore as yet pretty 
well in advance of our pursuers, we pulled in to 
a trot for a few seconds, and saw oar friend 
Victor plunge into the turbid water, and swim 
beside his horse, holding on to the mane. They 
proceeded gaily enough for thirty yards or more, 
when the full force of the current turned the 
horse’s head down-stream; and notwithstanding 
Victor’s frantic eftorts to head him up again by 
splashing water in his ears and eyes, he had to 
let go and swim for dear life to the opposite bank, 
abandoning horse and gear to the mercy ol the 
stream. 

Meanwhile the fascination caused by Victor’s 
gallant struggle did not prevent us from keeping a 
weather-eye open on our pursuers, of whom some 
had remained behind, picking up the gear and 
horses left by those of our chums who had es¬ 
caped to the woods. By good luck Luis saw six 
men, however, who, well ahead of the others, and 
thinking themselves hidden by the trees, were 
making for us with pistol in the rein-hand, lances 
well poised, and coming along at a pace that told 
us their horses were “ all there.” 

“ Ahora, si, Luis, vamonos de veras 1 ” (Now, 
Luis, let’s go in reality), said I, giving my horse a 
cut on the flank which made him bound at least 
three yards on his way ; and then leaving Victor 
to his struggles, and with my faithful Luis at my 
side, we ran and were run for a matter of six 
miles, up and down hill, through swamp and over 
stones, “ neck or nothing ” (excuse the pun, for if 
caught our necks wouldn’t have escaped), these 
wild demons giving tongue after us with fiendish 
shouts of “ Ya ! ya ! ya! ” and occasional long 
shots at us. 

In a case like this the superiority of a grain-fed 
horse shows out so notably, both as to pace and 
“ staying,” that we were certain in the long run to 
last out half of our pursuers, and, could we reach 
the ford and get across safely before they caught us 
up, to make an easy stand, two to four. Indeed, 
more than probably they woyld not dare pass over 
after us, from fear of our having any protection on 
the other side. 

One individual, however, splendidly mounted, 
kept gradu.ally creeping nearer and nearer to us ; 
and 1 was sadly afraid that, should hq get within 
distance to use his “ boleadores,” I should be the 
victim, on account of being better dressed and 
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having a silver-mounted recado; therefore I 
begged Luis to have his “facon”(long knife) ready 
to cut the boleadores from my horse’s hind legs 
should it be necessary. His only reply was “No 
hay cutdado, patron” (Never you fear, sir); but, 
without fearing, I thought the event so likely that 1 
overhauled my pistols, and saw that the cliambers 
revolved freely, with the amiable resolve to hurt 
some one before I “ caved in.” 

Meanwhile four of our most persistent followers 
had hauled off, and left the race two to two, all of 
whom were going their best, when suddenly we 
heard six or eight shots behind and to our left, and 
casting a glance backwards I saw Maximo, on his 
light grey horse, with two companions, exchanging 
shots with four or five Colorados, thus putting our 
two pursuers almost between two fires. 

Luis was equal to the occasion, and shouted to 
me, “ Stop, Don Pope, let’s turn round and let 
drive at those two fellows before Capitan Maximo 
gets away, and you’ll see how they'll run.” 

As soon done as said. We charged straight¬ 
way, I revolver in hand, and he with a huge 
brass-barrelled, bcll-mouthcd instrument, called a 
“ trabuco,” well loaded with slugs, old nails, and 
odd etceteras. He reserved his fire for close 
quarters, and both yelling out some impolite ex¬ 
pressions, after the usages of the country, I fired 
a single shot, which had the effect of c.atising 
our valiant (?) pursuers to strike off to the left, 
dashing past Maximo and his friends, who, see¬ 
ing we had made a stand, turned and faced the 
enemy also. These now consisted of several well- 
mounted fellows, who showed every desire to 
swallow us up, had they only dared to wait until the 


rest of their comrades came up—or we had beet 
foolish enouj;h to abide that moment. The soldie 
of the South American republics, however, is bravt 
only when bravely led, or in single combat. Other- 
wise, in groups, without a leader, or with one o' 
faint heart, he is nowhere ; and such was the cast 
with our present opponents, who, seeing we intended 
to make an effort and retreat with a determined 
aspect, or sell our lives dearly, merely hovered 
round us as we galloped on, turning every now and 
then to menace them again. 

Thus wc arrived at last at the Paso de la Calera; 
and my friends allowing me to pass over first, I 
galloped up to Don Melitos’, thanking my stars 
that I had escaped with a whole skin, and vowing 
for the future never to attempt horse-poaching on 
debateable ground. 

The results of this miniature “ Bull Run ” were 
that Toco and Pclado turned up at ray house on 
foot at about 11 p.m., having swum the river and 
been in the woods till nightfall, and asked per¬ 
mission to sleep in my wool-shed. Poor Victor 
turned up at night at one of the shepherd’s huts, 
in the costume of Adam beiorc he was induced to 
taste that unlucky fruit. Maximo and the rest 
got away as best they could, with the exception 
of two poor fellows who were found some time 
afterwards in the woods, barbarously lanced, and 
with their throats cut from ear to e.ar. 

Such is life in the 15.0. for those who wdl 
attempt “ gauchadas ” like mine in revolution 
time; and to them my solemn advice, after 
twenty years’ residence in the country, is the 
same as was given to the bachelor about to 
marry : “ Don’t 1 ” 


THE LABOURER IN LINCOI.NSHIRE. 

f and above the usual land- 13 th, this being “Old May Day;” just as some 
marks of the Lincolnshire almanacs tell us January 6 th is Old Christmas Day. 
peasantry — “Caistor P.dm- However this may be, the Lincolnshire year for 
sun Fair,” “’Orncastle ’Oss tenants, farm and domestic servants, begins on May 
Fair,” and the like — one 13 th, and January 1 st is completely disregarded, 
incomparably transcends the Consequently no slight amount of activity is caused 
oidinary days of the year, in the county as often as May Day comes, some 
and that is May Day. In sketches of which, together with the usages of 
the agricultural mind harvest service there, we will endeavour to put on record, 
alone can be compared with Many farm labourers arc engaged in Lincolnshire 
May Day time. Perhaps more anxiety is caused by the yc.rr, and they are then termed “ confined 
to the farmer *and his spouse by the latter epoch Labourers,” living in cottages belonging to their 
than by the former ; for it is now possible, by the masters. These men arc not paid daily wages, but 
aid of machinery, to secure the crops in toler.ablc a fixed annual sum, thus escaping the incon- 
condition, whatever the weather may be, but vcnience caused to the day-labourer by wet days, 
year by year servants and labourers become j when he must remain idle. On the other hand, as 
more difficult to obtain and to manage, emphati- he is a party in an agreement, the confined labourer 
cally grow more “ orkurd.” By a curious per- is precluded from “ striking ” during his tenancy, 
versity May Day in Lincolnshire does not mean, as well as froiii the temptation of exacting his own 
as a plain man W'ould think. May 1 st, but May remuneration at harvest time. Every May Day 
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changes occur amongst these men. They must all 
leave their abodes on the 13 th exactly, in order that 
the men hii^ in their places may enter into posses¬ 
sion at once. Consequently one of the most usual 
sights of the county at May Day consists of numbers 
of waggons, lent either by the farmers engaging or 
those patting with the confined labourers, filled 
with a motley collection of household furniture, 
while the fiunilies to which these goods belong walk 
by the tfidl. This Hegira of the old and sedate 
labourers with their children is very gravely and 
quied^ performed, in strong contrast with the noisy 
proceraings of the younger men and women 
servants. 

These invariably leave their places of service on 
the. 14 th, the women quitting house-work, and the 
plough-lads (who do not become confined labourers 
till they are married or arrived at, say, twenty-five 
years of age) leaving the foremen’s houses in which 
they have lodged during the last year. They, too, 
it should be explained, hold a middle position in 
the scale of agricultural labour in Lincolnshire. 
Without the liability to loss of work on rainy days, 
like the ordinary labourer, they have not arrived at 
the dignity of possessing houses of their own, and 
freedom from surveillance, like their confined 
bretl\ren. They sleep at their master’s foreman’s 
house, and are provided by him with victuals, con¬ 
sisting generally of unlimited supplies of bread, 
milk, and bacon, and a certain amount of beer each 
day. The foreman, too, sets them their work each 
morning, either to plough, harrow, etc., or to take 
(gom to the nearest market town in the above- 
mentioned waggons drawn by straining te.ams, and 
to bring back coals or linseed cake. Besides this 
their duty is to see to the horses of the farm, morn¬ 
ing and evening, so that they arc kept well 
employed. 

It is astonishing, with so much open-air work 
and such good supplies of food, how a miserable 
starveling of thirteen, who perhaps leaves behind at 
his father’s cottage a family of eight or nine little 
brothers and sisters, improves in appearance .after 
his first year of such service. A strong spirit of 
restlessness pervades these lads, and unless an 
increase of wage sufficient to tempt them be pre¬ 
viously offered by the masters, they all leave them 
on “ Pack Rag Day," as they facetiously call the 
14 th. Like sailors just put ashore, or lads brc.aking 
up for the holidays, they are in the gre.atcst spirits, 
and having money (their annual wage) in their 
pockets, naturally make their way to the nearest 
town, where plenty of dissipations and bad com¬ 
panions are on the look-out for them. But too 
often “A fool and his money are soon parted” is an 
adage then seen exemplified in their case. The 
public-houses are full, fiddles (the modern substitute 
for “the Lincolnshire bag-pipes" mentioned bv' 
Shakespeare) sound, and dancing, laughter, and 


horse-play abound everywhere—in the inns, the 
fields, the streets. 

We cannot say that Lincolnshire is a pleasant 
county to live in during this qnnual Saturnalia. 
It lasts a week for the most part, the lads and 
lasses then entering upon their new places. Every 
poor family looks upon this week as the holiday 
of the year. It reunites brothers and sisters 
round their old hearths, and forms a complete break 
in the business of the farming calendar. 

A natural incident of this general move of 
servants is a thorough cleaning of houses and 
furniture, before the old hands go 'and new ones 
enter. April and the beginning of May are thus 
the most disagreeable weeks of the year to all old 
bachelors, easy-going heads of families, or people 
desirous of their belongings being left 'where they 
can find them. Soap and water and blacklead are 
devoutly worshipped during these w’eeks as the 
fetishe of the Lincolnshire lower classes. The 
horrors of the Middle Passage are a joke to this 
dreadful spring cleaning. Be the weather what it 
will, it must go on, the natives think ; and as 
unless it is thorough it is nothing, the right course 
is to turn everything in a house out of doors at once, 
to suspend bhankets from windows, and lay the 
feather-beds next the flower-beds on the lawn. 
Fancy painters and paper-hangers at work in dining 
and drawing-rooms, and plenty of buckets of white¬ 
wash left in every dark passage for the unwary to 
fall over, and a stranger may collect a faint image 
of the agrtlmens of the Lincolnshire spring cleaning. 
It must last at least a fortnight, to be en rigle, but in 
most houses it continues for the month preceding 
May Day. The males of each household generally 
fly the country during the infliction, and to make a 
call on a neighbour in April is esteemed the height 
of bad taste. It will serve such a boor right if the 
lady of the house herself open the door to him with 
a cloth fastened round her head, and her complexion 
improved by splashes of whitewash. When the 
men return home they can find nothing they want; 
whips, guns, books have disappeared. “ What else 
can you expect?” the notable housewife will say, 
“everything must be remblcd [moved] at May 
Day!” 

For the fortnight preceding this august epoch, 
that blot of agricultural districts the Statute Fair 
is held in turn at the different towns round each 
village. It is scarcely necessary to depict the 
dangers which these statutory hirings bring with 
them to the young of both sexes who attend them. 
It always reminds us of a white slave market, to 
see the licence and roughness of manners which 
prevail at these “Mops.” In many cases the 
clergyman has to grieve for the boy or girl hitherto 
steady at school and well-behaved on Sunday. 
The Statute Fair, with its flood of bad examples, 
and the strength of its temptations, too often sweeps 
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away the modesty and orderly behaviour of youth, 
and then a false shame forbids the good habits of 
the past being resumed. 

It is matter of great thankfulness to all who are 
interested in the social welfare of Lincolnshire 
servants, that evert the farmers are now turning 
against the immorality and contagious vice which 
too commonly attend the Statute Fairs. They have 
been much reduced in number of late years, and it 
is to be hoped that the next generation at latest 
may see their extinction. Lads and lasses gene¬ 
rally engage themselves at such fairs for the next 
year, and receive a “ pheasant-penny,” as they call 
it (f.tf., a fastening penny), from their new masters. 
Of course this shilling often augments the gains of 
the '• Blue Boar.” That quiet hostelry at other 
times is now filled to suffocation with pushing 
noisy crowds of young men and girls. A fiddler or 
two have been retained, and dancing commences 
early in the afternoon, while the partners refresh 
themselves with huge mugs of beer, and eat ginger¬ 
bread and nuts - in quantities which show what 
admirable digestions are engendered by constant 
open-air, exercise. The brawls and disturbances 
which ensue at dusk may be left to the reader’s 
imagination. 

After a servant is once engaged, his or her master 
cannot in any subsequent fit of pique dissolve the 
contract. We have heard of a housemaid replying 
to her master who wished thus to dismiss her, while 
she refused to leave, “Nay, you have summered a 
bad cawf [calf], you may winter it now as well!” 

It cannot be said that this annual holiday of 
May Day in Lincolnshire is fraught with many 
benefits to the county. Lasting as it does for a 
week (during which almost every farm - house is 
left empty of servants, and its owners congratu¬ 
late themselves if they can secure the help of 
even an old woman from the village), it implants a 
general restlessness in the minds of the servants. 
May Day is their chief topic of conversation for 
months before it comes, and the notion of obtaining 
a new place and more w.ages thus familiarising 
itself amongst them, they are only too ready to act 
upon it. Where good places, it may be, have been 
left for some years annually by a girl or a boy, 
gradually they deem it neccss,ary to give up their 
situation every year, enjoy their week’s liberty (or 
licence), and know that they are tolerably certain 
to obtain a good place in a new locality afterwards. 
How fatally these unsteady habits react upon their 
work must be self-evident, as.well as the bad effect 
this instability of character produces upon rural 
districts. All the influences which have been 
brought to bear upon the labourer during the year 
in order to teach him soberness, and even higher 
virtt«e$, are at once overwhelmed by May Day, and 
the village philanthropist must begin his work 
afresh with a new generation of young men and 


women, certain that his efforts will meet with the 
same fate next year. 

The general unsettling which May Day causes 
through the county can hardly be exaggerated, and 
the character of its natives is anything but im¬ 
proved by it. Gratitude must greafly die out when 
year by year all old ties are thus suddenly broken, 
and the strength of friendship itself is severely 
tried by the strain to which this Saturnalia exposes 
it. The good old relations which almo^ took the 
form of family ties as time passed on between 
farmer and labourer, are now rudely broken in 
upon, while mutterings and actual deeds of “strikes,” 
and “ higher wages,” and “labourers’ unions," effec¬ 
tually estrange the two, whose true interest it is 
always to work together amicably. 

Another common sight of May Day in this 
county is a couple of young people (followed by two 
or three more pairs of friends of their own age—never 
by their parents) going to church to be married, or 
perhaps, if it be evening, walking with all their 
friends to their new home in the next parish. In 
consequence of the before-mentioned arrangements 
for hiring servants, marriages amongst the working 
classes in the county invariably take place at this 
time. M any other changes in life amongst them are 
then entered upon. Thus a tall stalwart labourer 
recently came to us at May Day, for a recommenda¬ 
tion to enable him to become a policeman. 
Knowing him to be somewhat “corf-hearted” (as 
the vernacular calls “calf-hearted”), though his 
Stentorian laugh would shake the village when a 
good shot was made at the skittle-alley, we deemed 
it necessary to ask a few questions as a preliminary. 
“ What would he do supposing he saw thieves 
running off from a house ?” With a knowing smile, 
be replied. “ Whoy, I should just let ’em run 1” 

This was speaking so “ like an ancient and most 
quiet watchman,” so like a man well furnished with 
Dogberry’s philosophy, “The most peaceable way for 
you, if you do take a thief, is to let him show himself 
what he is, and steal out of your companj^,” that he 
seemed an eminently discreet man for the post. 

When it is considered that so lately as i8i6 a 
book could be published on Lincolnshire caUed 
“Terra Incognita,” and that even now Lincoln^re 
is more unknown to the rest of England than al¬ 
most any other county, people having vague ideas 
of its being half fen and half huge drains, these 
particulars respecting its spring customs may not 
be deemed uninteresting. It is satisfactory to be 
able to add that its natives, even if they are the 
very people whom the poet had in view when he 
wrote of the penitiis toto divisos orle Britannos, 
are always as ready to give a warm welcome to 
any friends who may visit them from other shires, 
as they are to receive any ^enemies who should 
venture to land on thdr low sandy sea-board.. 

M. G. WAi:iuN& 
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CTAPTBR THE SIXTEENTH. 

SHADOWS. 

The position was awkward, and there was silence 
for a minute. The Laird swung his glasses in 
pendulum fashion and regarded the others inno¬ 
cently, like a man who is aware that his conduct 
is liable to misconstruction, but whose conscious 
rectitude sustains him in the hour of trial; he was 
wishing he could discover whether or not Walter 
had heard that little fib, and he was in a m.inncr 
glad that the second one had not been uttered. 

Walter had heard h. 

Teenie drew back a step, putting his arm away 
fr^ her, looking at him with those clear far- 
seeking eyes of hers. She saw that he was very 
calm, although his face was pale. It was said of 
him by his brothers and sisters that he was most 
resolute and most unmanageable when he was 
quietest. But she was looking fartlifer. She was 
striving to get a glimpse of that future which 
Dalmahoy had represented in such dismal colours. 
She was striving to discover what it was right for 
her to do after the appeal just made to her. Was 
she to ruin his prospects ? Was she to make him 
uiihappy ? Was she to risk that ? 

Her heart craved for him in such a wild pas¬ 
sionate way that she was ready to dare anything— 
but not if he were to suffer by it. She had never 
known anything approaching to fear until now, 
and she did fear; but it was for him, not herself. 
Slowly the sense of the utter change in herself 
dawned upon her; but how quickly the change had 
been effected! Her very love was the source of 
her new-born cowardice. 

Was it the mistake about that fortune which had 
tempted him to speak ? And was he going on with 
the engagement out of pity to her ? She could and 
would do anything because she loved him, but she 
would not have anything for pity. 

She put the thought—or suspicion—into words, 
and asked him— 

“Were you thinking about the siller when you 
made me so glad ?” 

He took her hand, pressing it warmly. She 
could not doubt that his heart was in his words. 

“ You are my fortune,” he said smiling. 

He was ambiguous, but he could not tell her that 
his father had stooped to a falsehood, 

“ But the Laird says- 

He held up his hand, stopping her. 

“My father is very kind to me; he is only 


anxious that 1 may have a successful career. Yon 
must not blame him, or be angry with him, if he 
has said anything to vex you. 1 have been up at 
Drifmliemount to-day, and the cottage will soon be 
ready for us.” 

Teenie had nothing more to say. 

“Very well, Walter,” said the Laird in an in¬ 
jured tone ; “ I have done my best to save you, and 
Christina would have helped me, but for you. I 
wash my hands of the whole affair from this day 
forth; and all I have to say is, that whatever 
happens, you cannot blame me. I regret having 
interfered.” 

Dalmahoy bade Teenie good-bye, somewhat 
pompously but kindly, and marched out of the 
room, glad enough to escape without any exposure, 
whilst he was satisfied that he had been doing only 
his duty. 

“ I wish I knew what to do,” excli^imed Teenie. 

“ There is nothing for you to do but to get ready 
for our wedding, and to prepare yourself to settle 
down into the humdrum ways of the wife of a poor 
country minister.” 

“ You say that just to please me.” 

“Of course I do, for in pleasing you I please 
myself.” 

She was not satisfied, but she couId_ not argue 
with him. He proposed that she should see his 
sisters. He had told them of the marriage, and 
they were most anxious to congratulate the bride. 

“No,” said Teenie very decisively, “I will see 
no more of your folk to-day. I want to get back to 
the Norlan’.” 

She almost shuddered as she glanced from one 
end of the long dark room to the other. The shafts 
of light which penetrated it through the three high 
and narrow windows, served only to make the 
shadowy reeesses and corners appear the more 
gloomy. “ There should be fires here,” was her 
mechanical reflection ; her thoughts were far away 
from the subject. 

He was sorry, but he did not attempt to persuade 
her; she had been too much tried and agitated 
alre.ady. He got the gig and himself drove her 
home. She was glad to have him with her, glad 
to feel that he was near her, although she scarcely 
spoke a word. 

They found the skipper, telescope in hand, trying 
to make out the character of a brig whic^ was 
passing far out at sea ; Alison standing at the door 
knitting, and listening to Habbie Gowk, who, seated 
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on a tub which he had turned upside down for that i Grace’s name confronted her at every turn, and 
purpose, was busy explaining the comparative j made her feel angry without the slightest apparent 
merits of Dorking and Brahma-poutra hens as 1 reason. Walter was already reading his letter, and 
egg-layers. I she could see that it pleased him very much, for 

“ There they are ! ” he criedi jumping up and j he was smiling—admiration and gratitude in the 
almost knocking Alison over the doorstep in his smile. 

excitement. “ I ken’d I would find them together. Teenic went into the house. 

They’re a braw pair. They were just made for “ You ha’e gotten the brawest lass in the twa 

ither.” counties, sir—and the best, if you only guide her 

He hobbled forward as Teenic alighted. ' right.” * 

“ I wish you mucklc joy, hinny, and a lang life,” ' “ I’ll try, Habbic, thank you,” said Walter with a 
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he said heartily. Then in an undertone, as if it ■ 
were a secret of deepest importance, “ I’m going to ! 
make the best ballant that I ever made for your i 
wadding." ! 

Hoots ! ” cried Teenie, and was passing into the 
house—rather displeased than otherwise to discover 
that her nfiarriagc was .already the common talk of 
the town and district—when Habbie begged her to 
wait a minute. After pulling out several bundles 
of his songs, scraps of dirty paper, and bits of cord, 
he at last found the letters. 

“ That one’s for you, and that for you, sir—from 
Miss*Wishart.’’ 

Grace again 1 Teenie was ready to crumple the 
letter in her hand without reading it. Somehow 


short laugh ; but he did not feci so light of heart 
as he had done a few days .ago. That question of 
guiding her right— of guiding himself right—was- a 
very serious one. 

Teenic was up in her room reading the letter ; it 
was full of kindly, generous thoughts. It told her 
that the writer was coming to sec her, to offer help 
in the arrangements for the wedding ; warned her 
that she was not to be distressed if she found the 
Dalmahoy family a little cold at first, and implored 
her to think of Grace Wishart as her true and 
devoted friend under all circumstances. 

If Teenie had only got that letter before her in¬ 
terview with the Laird, she would have been 
pleased by it; she would have appreciated the un- 
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selfish nature of the trriter, -and she wauid not have 
been so mach ddjpressed bjr the scene at Dalmahoy 
But tecOi^lBg it' now !>>-she felt pity in every word, 
and she hated - pity. She did not want to be 
{ntied by anybody, and least of all by her t Sb 
was inclined to resent the letter as an intentional 
aifi-ont^ arid yet she could not forget the brave self- 
sac^eing spirit of Grace; she could not forget th< 
afiectidnate welcome she had received ifrom her 
and’she could not doubt her truth. Hut all thi: 
upset Teenie, and put her out of humour. Shi 
had been accustomed to find things so straight 
and plain in the life she had hitherto led, that 
she could not understand people saying one thing 
and-meaning another; and yet that was what the 
Laird had done. Radiating from him, all the 
world seemed to be condemning her for agreeing 
to become Walter’s wife. Well, why did they not 
say it outright, and let her understand the position ? 
She liked Dalmahoy for one thing—he had spoken 
plainly at last. But sniffs, and sneers, and fore 
boding shakes of heads,' she could not under¬ 
stand them, and she hated the people who used 
them. 

She had cried out to Walter, “ I wish I knew 
what to do.” 

In lier blunt way she pulled herself up, and 
asked the question— 

“ Wouldn’t it be best just to say that I’il no have 
him?” 

And so end it all. End it all ?—how her poor 
heart trembled at that! and how blank and weary 
the whole world looked under that light! If she 
could only reach that something beyond the pre¬ 
sent life, that mysterious something for which she 
had so often looked far across the sea, which she 
never found, and never yet realised in her own 
mind, she might have ended It all. But he liad 
come and told her of his love, and that had seemed 
to be the something for which she had been craving, 
until these doubts and warnings made her sensible 
that she had not yet attained the mysterious some¬ 
thing for which she yearned ; yet her heart craved 
for him, and she could not give him up. 

She would not give him up. The fierce spirit 
which rebelled against everything like coercion, 
rose within her, and she resolved to marry him in 
spite of every opposition and counsel. Then came 
the meekness, and to her strange cowardice, when 
she thought of him, and of the Laird’s w'ords, that 
he would ruin all his future prospects if he should 
marry her. 

If he should marry her ! It was very hard for 
her who loved him so, to decide how to act, when 
he was so persistent in declaring that his whole 
happiness lay in her hands, that she alone could 
make his future bright and prosperous. 

What did he mean, if it was not what she wished 
him to mean? She beat her hands helplessly, 
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against the air; she cried for guidance and for 
helpand then the burthen of the. o^d song re> 
turned to her—she loved him, and she could not 
give him up. 

All this time Walter was waiting patiently to see 
her before he should return home. 

“Don’t think anything about what my father 
said,” he whispered to her when she came to him ; 
“it is his anxiety to see me comfortably placed 
that made him speak. We’ll go up and see the 
■house to-morrow.” 

CHAPTER THE SEVENTEENTH. 

DRUMUEMOUNT. 

They w.alked up the hilt together, toward.the little 
squat grey church at the top. There was still a 
shadow lying across Teenie’s heart, and the bright¬ 
ness of the day did not dispel it. She tried to hide 
it from him, and failed. Walter was making an 
honest effort to win her back to the old free and 
fearless nature. 

Above them, a pale blue sky, diversified with 
mountains of fleece, fringed with bright silver; 
behind them, the sea, glistening white and green, 
heaving gently, and singing ;its song, which is al¬ 
ways merry or sad according to the humour of the 
listener ; the scrambling houses of Rowanden, and 
the ever-changing group of men, women, and chil¬ 
dren on the shore ; the wind sweeping up with its 
salt savour from the sea, and whistling coldly in 
their ears. 

Before them, a yellow tortuous road, hedge- 
bound, and winding over a hill that would have 
been bleak and barren, but for the small plantation 
of firs and evergreens growing around the manse— 
planted there to protect the house from the sliarp 
blasts of “ the razor.” 

The cottage which the new minister was to 
occupy was on the opposite side of the road from 
the old manse, surrounded by a thick hedge and a 
few evergreens, but unprotected by any trees, except 
a few apple-trees in the garden at the back. But it 
was a pretty place, of modern construction, and 
with many conveniences : it had been erected by a 
retired officer, who had lived only a few years to 
enjoy his residence. It faced the sea, and the 
ront wall was covered with roses and honey¬ 
suckle. 

The lovers walked leisurely upward. Walter 
made fun of the winding road and the hill, play- 
ully telling her that it was an emblem of their 
uture career—always a toil up-hill towards home ; 
but he would be quite contented if he might walk 
always hand-in-hand with her as they .were doing 
now. 

“ Are you sure you will always be content with 
hat? ” she said, looking at him quickly. » 

‘ Sure ? ”—he was going to answer lightly, but 
he saw that she was very earnest; and so he spoke 
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gravely and tenderly: “ As sure, Teenie, as a man 
Can be of anything in his own nature. 1 cannot 
foresee, because I cannot understand, any change 
in my views on this subject. This is what I desire, 
this is what 1 seek—simple life with you and my 
books, trying to do well ourselves, and trying to 
help others to accept life and its troubles humbly, 
hopefully, and gratefully." 

“Did your father say anything more about— 
about me ? ” 

He did not like the question ; but he answered it 
frankly. 

“ Yes, he took me to task again last night, and 
repeated a number of unpleasant counsels and pos¬ 
sibilities which are no doubt true enough to him, 
but they are not true at all to me.” 

“Why?” 

“Because we look at things from entirely dif¬ 
ferent points of view.” 

Silence. He did not Uiink it necessary to tell 
her how his father had spoken of her and of the 
engagement. 

“ It is all veTy well just now,” the Laird had 
said, “ the heat of enthusiasm and calf-love is upon 
you. But I tell you, I know what the world is, I 
know what human nature is, and you will rei)ent. 
You will be sorry for having despised my counsel, 
when it is too late. We have not got into the 
millennium yet; and human nature is much the 
same to-day as it was yesterday, and will be to¬ 
morrow. You think I do not understand your 
character; but I do, better than yourself. You 
are as ambitious as the devil, and six months hence 
you will find this girl a weight upon your wings, 
utterly preventing your rising from the ground, and 
you will hate her. What do you say to that ?” 

“ I would say that, in regard to us, it is extraor¬ 
dinary” (smiling incredulously). 

“ Much worse—it’s true,” said Dalmahoy sharply. 
“ However, you know my principles; 1 have 
bothered myself more than usual over this affair. 
I don't like to be annoyed, and 1 won’t be annoyed 
by it any more.- Do as you please, only don’t 
blame me. 1 have done my best to save you ; I 
have asked Grace, and she refused to help me ; 
I have asked the girl herself, and she refuses, 
which she would not have done if she had cared for 
you in the ridiculous way you fancy.” 

“ She acted very bravely and honestly, sir ; she 
would have yielded to you but forme.” 

“ Quite so ; I have nothing to say against her. I 
have done with the whole affair. Only there’s a 
lesson I have learned from it—one is never too old 
to learn—and by which you may profit in your new 
career.” 

" Yes, sir." 

“ It is that Methven affair which has taught me 
the lesson—believe nothing that you hear, and only 
half what you see; and then there will be a chance 


of your getting on comfortably through the world 
without offending your neighbours.” 

With.that sententious qtterance the Laird dropjied 
the whole affair, and satisfied that he was duly 
consulting the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number—he as usual being in the majority—^he 
turned to his own enjoyment. 

Walter could not repeat all this selfish counsel to 
her. He opened the little wooden gate, and they 
entered the precincts of their future honte. The 
workmen were busy in the house, painting, paper¬ 
ing, and carpentering. The grandchildren of the 
old bed-ridden minister, whose place Waltw was to 
take, attracted by the bustle, were romping about 
the empty house. One chubby little fellow was 
standing near the doorway with a yellow basin 
and a clay pipe, earnestly blowing soap-bubbles to 
his own intense delight, and occasionally cheered 
by the approval of his brothers and sisters when 
they happened to be near him in the course of their 
game of hide-and-seek. 

This was to be the parlour and dining-room; 
that was to be the drawing-room, with the window 
opening to the garden ; and here in the comer, 
with the two windows, one to tlie road and the 
other to the garden, was to be his study. Up¬ 
stairs were the bed-rooms, small but cozy. And 
so on. 

After they had explored the house, and acknow¬ 
ledged the grinning salutations of the workmen, 
they went out to the garden. Behind the house 
they had a good piece of ground for potatoes and 
cabbages; and if they required more, the neigh¬ 
bouring field might be rented. In front there was 
a fair space of grass for bleaching and croquet, and 
as much space for flowers qs they were likely to 
require. 

They sat down, she on a garden roller, he on the 
edge of a wheelbarrow. Before them, the slope of 
the hill and the glistening sea; behind them, the 
rose-covered cottage, and the little fellow blowing 
his soap-bubbles. 

“ We will be very h.appy here, Teenie; don’t you 
think so ? ”, 

Up went a bubble, wavering in the inconstant' 
wind, gleaming with all the colours of the rainbow 
—then suddenly falling upon the ground, a drop 
of soap and water. 

“ Ay, W.ilter, I hope so ” (she used to call him 
Wattie in the old days of childoood). 

“ You see that tower there ” (pointing to the 
stunted square tower of the church, with its wooden 
slits to admit air and to let out the sound of the 
bell) ; “ well, when the bell calls the fisher-folk up 
from Rowanden, and the farmer-folk from across 
the moors, I want to teach them to come gladly as 
to a merry feast, and you will help me to do that” 

Up went another bubble. “ Eh, but that’s a fine 
one I ” cried the child. 
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“ ni do what I can, but Tin no sure that I can looking straight at him. “ Grace Wishart was 
be of much use to you.” brave, and set you free when she saw that it was 

Her eyes were gazing into his so anxiously; best for you; ought not I to do the same, when I 
she did not know how she was to help him in the see that it would be best for you ?” 
work he seemed to be so bent upon, but she wished He was startled by this proposal, made so quietly 
to help him, and that was everything. and with apparently such mafirre consideration. 

“I picture to myself such a glorious life, with “But you cannot see that,” he exclaimed the 
you beside me, always ready to cheer me when my positions are entirely different; you would destroy, 
heart fails, always inspiring me with new courage not help me, if you were to forsake me.” 
and hope when I am, in my weakness, inclined to “ I wish I was sure of that,” she answered 
falter and halt.” dreamily, again gazing toward the restless sea. 

"Bonnier an’ bonnier, bigger an’ bigger!” cried The boys were sending up the bubbles in quick 
the child as another bubble, larger than the others, succession ; they flashed an instant many colours 
went up, and his companions cheered its bright in the delighted eyes of the children, and then 
ascent. went out. 

“ But it’s out already,” cried one of the children, “ You cannot wish to make me miserable.” 

with much disappointment and reprimand in the “ N o ” (as before). 

tone. •“ You cannot wish to make me turn away from 

“ I couldna help that,” cries the bubble-blower; all the hopes 1 have cherished—from the work 1 
"look at this one 1 ” have dreamed of doing, with you beside me to help 

“ Of course, we must expect to have trials, and and cheer me. You cannot wish that, and that is 
difficulties to overcome; nobody can esc.ape them,” what would happen if you were to leave me.—I 
Walter went on ; " but we’ll try to make them light would think the whole world bad, and life not 
to each other by sharing them bravely, and by worth having.” 

feeling that our love endures, although everything His voice was subdued; but there was deep 
else should fail us.” passion in his tone—in his face and his eyes as he 

" Tsha 1 that’s no a guid one av,a,” exclaimed the ^ bent toward her. 
audience of the bubble-blower. “ 1 will never leave you, Walter, until I feel sure 

Her eyes were fixed upon him, the clear truth ! that you will be happier without me—that is 
and'love that was in her heart shining like sunlight what made me think of it; but I’m no sure that 1 
on his face, and filling his soul with gracious hope would have been able to do it, even if you wanted 
and pleasure. me." 

“ You may be sure of that,” said Teenie in a very .She smiled at her own weakness; and he was 
low voice. proud of it. He would have hugged her on the 

“ That’s grand ! ” cried the chorus of children as spot, but he was checked in time by a blithe shout 
another big bubble floated up gently and disap- from the children. 

peared in the air. That was the most successful “ Then we’ll not speak any more about these 
of the experiments yet made. unpleasant things. We’ll just be sensible, and set 

“ Heaven bless you, Teenie, for those words,” ho quietly about our arrangements, and we’ll settle 
said fervently ; " it is not easy for a man to oppose down into a douce cozy couple before the honey- 
all who care for him, and who cannot wish any- moon is out.’’ 

thing but his well-being ; yet I have been obliged “ But your folk are so set against me-” 

to do that, and I have been glad and proud to do it “ Hush 1—you must not think that; besides, you 
for your sake. 3ut it is an immense relief and are going to marry only me, not all my folk.” 
satisfaction to know that you are content, and that “• But that fortune the Laird thought 1 was to 
you are resolved to brave all the dangers of the have ?” 

future with me.” “ For my sake, Teenie, don’t let roe hear another 

" You’re making a botch o’t,” ejaculated one of word about that fortune, or it will drive me out of 
the boys; “ let me ha’e a try." my wits, as I think it has done half the people 

Teenie looked toward the sea; she was re- of the county. What is it to us? we want nothing 
membering the angry thoughts which filled her but one another, and, having that, all the money 
mind yesterday. Was she content? She did not in the world cannot add to our happiness, or take 
know. She felt nothing but thht she wished to be away from it.” 

his wife—that she would be devoted to him what-' There was such a beautiful bubble went up at 
ever happened, and she could not realise any of that moment; the bairns hurrahed and danced 
the trials and difficulties to which he alluded. with pleasure, and watched it till it disappeared. 

“You’ll wonder at what I am going to say. He made her so happy, because he told.her just 
Walter; but last night it came to me, and I can- what she wanted to believe; and at the moment 
not get the notion out of my head,” she said, she really thought that her doubts were satis- 
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factorily answered—that the future was made plain various details of arrangement, and in trying to 
to her, a long life of loving companionship, full of remember the countless little odds and ends which 
joy because their love was so sure and true. What would be requisite for prudent and thrifty house* 
indeed should she care whether the Dalmahoy keeping. 

folk were set against her or not ? she had nothing They went into the house to pay their respects to 
to do with them, (^race Wishart, who was good old Mr. Geddies ; but this was one of his bad days, 
and brave and generous, was her friend, and had and his widowed daughter— mother of the bubble- 
told her that she was right; why then should she blowers—who was his housekeeper, thought they 
think of anything but the bright sunshine that was ' had better not see him. 

falling upon her ? ' Why should she hear anything I So they went down the hill together. The com- 
but blithe songs in the minstrelsy of the birds | plexion of everything and everybody had changed 
around her, and in the distant roar of the sea to Teenie since she had gone up to Drumliemount. 
which the wind parried up the height, modulated She was so happy that all the world seemed gay, 
and harmonised by its journey? and Walter the best and bravest gentleman thaf 

She found new pleasure in looking round the ever lived, 
place which was to be her home—in settling mnu of ciiaptsh the sBVHNTssNTKi 


JOHN BULL’S MONEY MATTERS.—THE QUEEN’S INCOME. 

BY 4I.FREU S. HARVEY, B.A. 

IN THREE PARTS.-PART THE THIRD. 

remains to add that gradu.-xlly, during be no son, the revenues are paid to the Crown 
the reigns of George the Third and itself. The income of the duchy arises chiefly 
his successor, the charges of the Civil from coal and tin mines and quarries, and from 
Administration were removed from a compensation paid out of the Consolidated 
the Civil List. On the accession of Fund in lieu of certain old duties. Its affairs 
Willi.im the Fourth, the House of arc managed by a permanent council. The 
P Commons openly agreed that the Civil profits of the dachy have been considerably en- 
List should be applied only to the hanced by the judicious management of the late 
personal expenditure of the Sovereign, Prince Consort, and amount now to ;f6o,ooo a 
and the king accordingly received a year. The nation actually reaps the benefit of this 
Civil List of ,^510,000 a year, sub- sum, for when Parliament settled the income of the 
divided substantially in the same Prince of Wales at ;£ioo,ooo a year, ^40,000 only 
mode as that of Her Majesty, which we have was made chargeable against the public revenue, 
already quoted. Let us now endeavour to ascertain the practical 

Two sources of revenue, in addition to the voted working of the system under which the Crown is 
Civil List, however, still remain to the Royal supported in this country. The first point to be 
Family. The reigning monarch of these realms is touched upon is the extent to which all the arrange- 
also Duke or Duchess of Lancaster, and the eldest ments are penetrated with the idea of constitu- 
son of the Sovereign is Duke of Cornwall by birth, tionalism. The nation desires that there shall 
The former of these, the Duchy of Lancaster, has always be harmonious co-operation between the 
been vested in the Crown since the time of Henry responsible Government of the day and the mem- 
tlie Fourth. It was his private property when he bers of the Royal Household. This is effected by 
took possession of the throne, .and it was then, and making the great officers of the Household—the 
has been ever since, kept distinct from the other Lord Chamberlain, Master of the Horse, and Mis- 
Crown Lands, which are now surrendered to the tress of the Robes, etc.—removable with every 
nation. There is a Chancellor of the Duchy, who change of ministry. The scandal and friction 
is a political officer, and who looks after the rents which would be occasioned if a Prime Minister's 
and royalties of mines and quarries, and other conduct were always the subject of adverse and 
channels of income which mfike up its revenue, and interested criticism from officials in daily contact 
who pays over yearly to Her Majesty’s Privy Purse with royalty is Utus avoided, and the independence 
the net profits of the duchy, amounting now to of the minister secured. Again, the nation does 
^30,000. not wish so to endow a monarch that, on the one 

ThelDuchy of Cornwall has vested in the eldest hand, his wealth may be applied as mere caprice 
son of tbe Sovereign since Edward the Third be- or tyranny suggests, perhaps to the detriment of tlv: 
stowed the duchy on the Black Prince. If there freedom of the subject. On the other hand, the 
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nation would be disgusted at the spectacle of an 
avariciQUS or penurious Sovereign, who hoarded his 
income, and so proved himself a dwarfed and 
unworthy representative of the majesty of the 
State. To counteract both tendencies, the Civil 
List is, as we have seen, divided into classes, the 
object ,for which the total of each class is. to be 
ap|died being specified by Act of Parliament. In 
this way the maintenance of the desired amount 
of State pageantry and magnificence is insured. 
Finally, the actual issues in each of the classes arc 
subject to the examination of a Treasury official, 
the Auditor of the Civil List, whose business it is 
to see that the prescribed total is not exceeded. 

But this system, however beneficial and consti¬ 
tutional, certainly imposes on the country some 
correlative obligations. If the Crown, after surren¬ 
dering all its landed property, receives in return an 
income so divided as to place only £100,000 a 
year at its absolute disposal, the remainder 
being appropriated under conditions which render 
any considerable economy impossible, it seems 
but reasonable that the country should make 
special arrangements for special exigencies. Hence 
it has always been understood that the nation will 
grant a dowry to a son or daughter of the reigning 
Sovereign, and will bestow pensions on the various 
members of the Royal Family. There is much to 
be said on other grounds, for these practices. A 
royal marriage may be an advantage to the State, 
by strengthening a nation.al alliance already exist¬ 
ing, or effecting a new one ; or it may be the 
occasion of all sorts of political complications and 
trouble. In either case, it is of the last importance 
that any proposed marriage should, if suitable, 
have the sanction of Parliament; if unsuitable, its 
veto. Now the granting or withholding of the 
dowry gives to the House of Commons exactly the 
needed power. 

If now we are asked to ascertain the cost of 
monarchy, the task is by no means difficult. Her 
Majesty receives, as we have seen, a Civil List of 
;£385 ,ooo a year. To this we must add ^^31,000, 
the revenue derived from the Uuchy of Lancaster, 
and ;^i7,ooo, the annual cost of maintaining the 
palaces in the occupation of the Crown (such as 
Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle), which is 
provided for in a vote of Parliament. These items 
amount to .1^433,000. The Prince of Wales has 

100,000 a year, of which £60,000 is derived from 
the Duchy of Cornwall, and ;^4o,ooo from an 
annuity on the Consolidated Fund; the Princess 
of Wades, ;^io,ooo; the Duke'of Edinburgh and 
Prince Arthur, .1^15,000 each; the Princess Royal, 
or Crown Princess of Germany, ;^8,ooo; Princesses 
Alice, Helena, and Louise, £6,000 each ; the Duke 
of Cambridge, ;£ 12,000; the Duchess of Cam¬ 
bridge, .£6,000; and the Princess Teck and Prin¬ 
cess Augusta of Mecklenburg Strelitz, ;£5,ooo and 


;£3,ooo each respectively. These annuities amount 
to .£132,000, and adding this, wifh the revenue of 
the Duchy of Cornwall, to our former total, we 
reach a total charge of £625,000 a year. Now the 
Crown Lands produce a profit of £ 375 >oo®> and 
the other branches of hereditary revenue about 
£13,000, which sums are carried to the Exchequer. 
Thus the net result of the system we are discussing 
is that royalty costs the British taxpayer less than 
a quarter of a million a year. 

Now taking Professor Leone Levi’s, estimate that 
the taxation of the working classes amounts to 12 j 
per cent, of their taxable incomes^ and calculating 
the proportion which the cost of royalty bears to 
the general expenditure of the nation, we arrive at 
this result, that in the case of a skilled artizan with 
a tax.able income of £100 a year, the maintenance 
of royalty costs him ninepence a year. 

Such, then, is the outcome of the Constitutional 
Contract the nation has m.ade with its Sovereign. 
Its every feature bears the mark of that spirit of 
compromise which is so characteristic of the 
English nation—the spirit which finds its expression 
in the saw, “The king reigns, but does not govfem ” 
—which gives the monarch a veto he is never sup¬ 
posed to exercise—which, in short, desires every 
act of Government to be the act of the Sovereign, 
and yet is sincerely distrustful of any other inter¬ 
vention of the Crown than is implied in sanction¬ 
ing an Act of Parliament. Of course, arrangements 
carried out in such a spirit as this cannot be ex¬ 
pected to excite much enthusiasm ; on the other 
hand, they certainly disarm criticism. And this is 
just what has been achieved by the Civil List 
Contract. It works without friction, is thoroughly 
constitutional, and, moreover, has made it altogether 
impossible for a republican to attack royalty in 
England on the score of cost. Many of the criti¬ 
cisms which have of late years been directed 
against the Civil List have demonstrated this. 
They were felt to be trivial and pitiful, and, as a 
contribution to the discussion of the relative merits 
of royalty and republicanism, worthless. A logical 
republican would object to a king even if the 
Crown cost him nothing ; an ardent propagandist 
of Divine Right would, we suppose, kiss the 
sceptre though he were beggared in maintaining 
it. But once grant that constitutional monarchy, 
however illogical in theory, is desirable simply be¬ 
cause it works well, and it is difficult to see how it 
could be maintained more cheaply or more agree¬ 
ably than by the Civil List. 

In short, in this as in other matters, the nation 
has aimed rather at practical utility than at theo¬ 
retic excellence. The result has been undoubtedly 
satisfactory. To the ordinary Englishman, proud 
of bis country, and prouder still of its constitvtional 
freedom, the Queen may be nothing more than the 
hereditary chairman of the Cabinet which governs 
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the nation; to the myriads of that greater Britain 
on which the sun nevw sets, the “ great Empress” 
is a potentate whose personal will environs their 
existence, and whose influence is felt in every event 
of their lives. ■ And it is the highest achievement of 
our “crowned republic’s crowning common-sense” 


to have thus developed a government which- is' in 
unison with the sober ideas of practical English¬ 
men, and which yet furnishes that embodmient 
in a person, essential for the more enthusiastic 
loyalty and the more exuberant devotion of Celt, 
Hindoo, or Parsec. 


ODD FISHES. 

nv GREVILLE FENNELL. 


“ When found, make a note of.’* 



j|HE general disbelief of the pre¬ 
sent age in monstcrs.of the deep 
has received a cruel blow 
from Mr. M. Harvey, a Pres¬ 
byterian ministeratSt.John's, 
NewfoundLand, who has sent 
to England the photograph 
of a prodigious “devil-fish,” 
called by Mr. Harvey a 
cuttle, but pronounced by the 
editor of the Field, in which it 
is figured, to be a calamary. 
Frequent alldsions to these 
monsters are made by old natumlists—of their fe.ar- 
ful doings in detaining ships, sinking boat-loads of 
sailors, and carrying men from off the sands to 
devour them in some cavernous snuggery in the 
deep. One Of the most ancient of these accounts 
that we can trace says in reference to the seas near 
Smyrna: “There is a fish called a pulp, which 
floats upon the surface of the water like a slimy 
scum, and when turned appears to be an animal, 
with many long legs like that of a spider, and at 
each leg a ball full of liquor like w.atcr. It is of 
different colours according to the season and nature 
of the soil It catches its prey with its legs, and 
frequently drowns men who have the misfortune to 
meet with it as they wash in those seas ; for it not 
only holds them fast with its long legs, but by 
diffusing a venomous liquor from its bags, dcpri^•es 
them of motion, and raises inflammations in the 
part it seizes.” 

Victor Hugo, in his “ Toilers of the Sea,” alludes 
to a creature of this character, and his account, as 
well as that of all who have preceded him upon the 
same topic, appear to have been put aside as the 
chimera of dreamy romancers, desirous to draw 
equally upon their own imaginations and the 
credulity of their readers. 

But Mr. Harvey’s description of the anim.al in 
question far exceeds that of the greatPrcnch novelist, 
or of any of the ancient writers whose details have 
been long consigned to the limbo of fiction, but 
whose ^tore-rooms we are now somewhat entitled 
to rummage, at least upon this and kindred sub¬ 
jects, and bring the results into the light of day. 


The capture of this monster was made by three 
fishermen residing in Logie Bay, Newfoundland, 
three miles from St. John’s, it having been entangled 
in their net. With great difficulty they succeeded 
in dispatching it and bringing it ashore, being 
compelled to cut off its head before they could drag 
it into their boat. 

The body alone is eight feet in length, and five 
feet in circumference. The arms, ten in number, 
radiate from the top of the head ; and it is totally 
distinct from the European octopus, so well known 
in our aquaria, it having ten instead of eight 
arms, two of which, exceedingly elongated, are 
furnished with suctorial discs only at the extremities. 
The body, instead of being globular as in the com¬ 
mon octopus, forms an elongated cone, and has been 
named by natur.alists Ommastrephes. The mouth 
of the creature consists of a strong homy beak, 
exactly like that of a parrot in shape, and about the 
size of a man’s fist. The two longest arms measure 
each twenty-four feet in length, and are only three 
inches in circumference, entirely cartilaginous, very 
tough and strong, and at the extremity arc covered 
with powerful suckers, the largest being a little 
more than an inch in diameter. There are about 
eighty suckers on each arm, which tapers to a pretty 
fine point. Each of the eight short arms is six 
feet in length, and at the point of junction with the 
head is nine inches in circumference. The suckers 
have a dcnticul.ated edge, with a membrane in the 
centre, which the creature can retract at pleasure, 
and thereby create a vacuum. Thus directly a prey 
falls into its fatal embrace, the first valve that comes 
in contact, the membranous piston is set to work, a 
vacuum is created, and as it struggles to escape, it is 
brought in contact with more and more of the discs, 
and dragged within reach of the monster’s mouth, 
its fate being scaled by aid of the powerful beak. 

“No fate,” writes Mr. Harvey, “could be more 
horrible than to be entwined by these clammy 
corpse-like arms, and to feel their folds creeping 
and gliding around you, and their eight hundred 
discs, with their cold adhesive touch, glueing them¬ 
selves to you with a grasp which nothing could 
relax, and feeling like so many mouths devouring 
you at the same time. Slowly the arms, supple as 
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leather, strong as steel, cold as death, draw their 
prey under the horrible beak, and press it against 
the glutinous mass which forms the body. The 
cold slimy grasp paralyses the victim with terror, 
ias the powerful mandibles rend and devour.” 

The bwte appears to be quite as black as it is 
painted, within as well as without, for it is de¬ 
scribed to have two tulles or funnels connected 
with the body—one for ejecting the inky fluid 
by which the cuttle darkens the water around it, 
when it is attacked and desires to escape ; or may 
it not be when it desires to mystify and enshroud 
Its victim, for the more ready discovery of which its 
long and waving arms afford such facility i The 
other tube is connected with breathing organs, 
which it fills with water, and by the ejection is 
enabled to spring backwards with amazing rapidity, 
while by rapidly opening and closing the arms it 
can rise in ^e water with great force. 

Prodigious as is the description, and horrible as 
is the character of this embodied nightmare, this 
specimen is declared in Newfoundland to be but 
an infant compared with some that have been seen 
around those shores. 

It is stated, from sources considered trustworthy, 
that some time ago two fishermen in Conception 
Bay encountered a cuttle, the body of which was 
sixty feet in length. It threw two of its tentacles 
over their boat, and had they not on the instant 
severed the arms with an axe as they lay over the 
gunwale, it would have dragged them to the bottom. 
A tentacle of this monster is in the museum at 
St., John’s, which is thirty-five feet in length, broad¬ 
ening out like the blade of an oar towards the 
extremity, where if is nearly seven inches in cir¬ 
cumference. 

Other cuttles, of forty, forty-seven, and one of 
the almost incredible magnitude of eighty feet in 
length have come ashore but lately in those parts. 

Well may Mr. Harvey exclaim, “ Oriental tales of 
cuttles sufficiently large to throw their arms over a 
ship’s hull, and drag her under water, may there¬ 
fore have more foundation in fact than naturalists 
dream of.” 

But let us dismiss this ghastly wretch and turn 
to another odd fish, whose amiable disposition, 
according to Pliny and other writers, was thus ex¬ 
emplified :— 

The Lake of Lucrin, so famous in ancient times, 
is now no more than a little pond about a hundred 
paces broad and a quarter of a mile long; it was 
anciently joined to the sea, although now several 
miles from it. “ Here a dolphin which frequented 
the lake was fed with bread by a boy that went 
everyday to school from Baito to Puzzuolo, that the 
fish became at length so familiar with the boy that 
he carried him often on his back over the bay.” 
Gppion tells us, “he was an eye-witness of it, 
besides many more that flocked from all parts to 


see itand Solon affirms that “at last it was so 
common that it was scarce any more regarded as 
an extraordinary thing.” 

Sir Thomas H erbert, in his account of the dolphins 
on the coast of Zanguebar, on the east of the Cape 
of Good Hope, with studied Seriousness tells us 
that “ they much affect the company of men, are 
nourished like men, always constant to their mates, 
embrace with true affection, and are so tenderly 
affected to their parents that, when they are three 
hundred years old, they feed and defend them 
against hungry fishes j and when they die, carry 
them ashore and bury them.” 

Arc we to presume that the above, like the pris¬ 
matic fable of the dying moments of a dolphin, is 
coloured too highly ? 

“There is a sort of crab-fish so large that a 
man’s leg will go into his mouth. They live most 
upon cockles, and have a notable way to get the 
fish out of the shell; when they sec a cocklp gaping, 
which they often do, they presently, by their claws, 
slip a little stone into the aperture so that the 
cockle cannot close its shell; and they pick out 
the flesh, with a great deal of dexterity.” The 
same old black-letter which contains this, likewise 
has the fact that “ there is a prodigious oyster-shell 
amongst the rarities of Holland, weighing 130 
pounds.” 

Singularly enough, some contemporary writers 
were very hard upon the oyster story, while they 
swallowed the crab-fish. The former, however, has 
been long confirmed as true, and two of the shells 
may be seen publicly exposed at an oyster shop 
in Maiden Lane, which have since given rise to the 
almost transatlantic witticism, that such an oyster 
would lake more than one man to eat it whole. 

Here again we arc approaching the repulsive 
nature of the cuttle tribe. “ There is on the shores 
of Labrador a water-snake of so strange a quality, 
that whatsoever it touches it sticks fast to it, and 
by that means it gets its living. It is of a vast 
length, but can contract itself wonderfully. So he 
comes ashore, lays himself down close, and what¬ 
soever stumbles upon him is catched by his glewy 
skin ; then he whips away with it into the sea, and 
returns to his natural length, which is equal to a 
large cable.” Harris adds a note to this—“ There 
is another large water-snake, generally twenty-five 
or thirty feet long, and a yard in compass. One of 
them was found dead, twelve yards and a half 
long.” 

We find traces of another fish that affects a love 
of mankind, although strangely misnamed. “There 
is a fish called man-eater, which uses both ele¬ 
ments. Its fins serve for stilts at land, as they do 
for oars at sea. It delights in beholding a man’s 
face, and is valuable for a stone found in thabcad, 
which being stamped, and drank in wine fasting, 
cures the cholick.” 
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OUT OF THE DARKNESS, 



‘'t»A71NG OUT IN TIIK MOONLIGHT.” 


^ SAT by the fire last evening, 

And the flames were flickering low ; 

^ The shadows that played on the chamber 
wall 


Grew softer and softer, and faded all 
In the last expiring glow ; 

And the ashes fell like a fun’ral pall 
That is white with winter’s snow. 


aae-vou ix. 
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I thought of the years to!® faded, 

Of the 'love which had'burnt so bright, 

Which had glo wed with a flame so wide and strong, 
It-had ffardled Bay heart with a grateful song. 

And fioddfcd the world in light; 

Which! thtnight—Ah, God!—would endure so long; 
Arid Cr|unbled to dust in a night. 

I thought of the lonely wifehood, 

•* Of the long sad summers of pain ; 

Of the ^bold brow darkened which once was fair; 
Of the name I had been so proud to bear ; 

And he had been proud to stain ; 

Of that final hour of blank despair. 

And forgfiveness given in vain. 

1 thought of the baby laughter, 

Of the soft cheek nestled to mine. 

Of the dear little feet that knew no rest. 

And the drowsy cooings on mother's breast, 

And the eyes whose liquid shine 
Had smiled their last as the sweet lipsprest 
To the passionate pain of mine. 


And up in my heart’a. great silence 
Rose a terrible cry, “ Alone! - 
Not only to-day, but for evermore 
Till thy feet have struck the Eternal shore. 

And the journey of life be done, 

And the cross that Jesus carried before. 

Is laid at the foot of His throne.” 

And gazing out in the moonlight 
Where the graves of my darlings lay, 

I thought how fair in the silver air 
God’s holy angels were watching there ; 

And a whisper seemed to say, 

“ What He hath taken beyond thy care 
Was in mercy taken away. 

“ If thou, His child, hast forgiven 
_ Through the sacrament of thy love, 

■The Father, whose mercy is greater far, 

As II is wrongs arc deeper than thy wrongs are. 
That mercy is sure to prove; 

For the wee white lamb and the fallen star 
Are His treasures alike above.” 

Theo. Gift. 


THE POETS OF THE SOFTER SEX. 



It is a somewhat rcm.irkable fact that 
until the latter half of the eighteenth 
century Englishwomen can scarcely 
be said to have aspired to a place in 
authorship, more especially as poets. 
Neither the classical culture, of which 
thfey partook so largely in the great 
Elizabethan era, nor the example of a 
Vittoria Colonna and her tuneful sister¬ 
hood* in Italy, induced them to enter 
the domain of letters. One woman, and only 
one. Lady Elizabeth Carew, seems to have shown 
herself capable of writing verses worthy of notice 
in that age so fertile in men of genius. Towards 
the close of the last century, however, we find 
that many ladies became ambitious of literary 
distinction. Their names are -chiefly found in 
lonnection with the celebrated Blue Stocking 
□ub, and the most remarkable among them was 
indoubtedly Mrs. Hannah More. This excellent 
voman is now best known by her numerous prose 
vritings, and by these she aided powerfully in 
preading sound religious and'moral principles. 
3ut her earlier efforts were in dramatic author- 
hip ; and through the friendship of Garrick 
ler tragedy of “Percy“had some success. Her 
erses were highly praised by Johnson. They 
how a great faculty for observation, and much 


• A callectioa of poetry published in Italy in 1559 included the 
whs of fifty noble ladies .—pf IttUian Xfiteraturw. 


good sense, but are wanting in the essential cha¬ 
racteristics of poetry. 

Female authors now began to grow more nu¬ 
merous, and the present century has never failed to 
produce women possessed of that aptitude for poetic 
feeling and expression which might be expected 
from their natural powers of “sympathy and in¬ 
sight.” 

Two .Scottish ladies, who lived about the time we 
have been speaking of, have each bequeathed to us 
a short poem worthy to be classed with the im¬ 
perishable lyrics of Burns. Lady Ann Lindsay 
(afterwards Lady Ann Barnard) was the author of 
the well-known and pathetic ballad of “Auld 
Robin Gray; ” and Caroline Oliphant (Lady 
Nairn) wrote the equally well-known, and if pos¬ 
sible more pathetic song, “ The Land o’ the Leal.” 
“ Auld Robin Gray ” was composed about the year 
17.71 at Balcarres House, in Fifeshire, the residence 
of Lady Ann Lindsay’s father, the Earl of Bal- 
carres ; but its authorship was not acknowledged 
till 1823 , when Lady Ann wrote to Sir Walter 
Scott, giving a full account of the circumstances 
attending its composition. 

Besides “ The Land o’ the Leal,” Lady Naim 
was the author of the popular comic song, “The 
Laird o’ Cockpen,” and of several oriier lyrical 
pieces. She was a beautiful and aceoptpUshed 
woman, and ever ready to assist in works of 
charity. 

Mrs. Barbauld, the daughter of Dr. John 
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Ailun, and joint author with him rf the weB- 
known “Evenings at Home,” was a voluminous 
writer, chiefly in verse of a devotional cast. Her 
“Ode to Spring” and her “Hymn to Content” 
show much capacity for lyric poetry. AB her 
works contain passages remarkable for tenderness 
and for sustained dignity. The following lines in 
her poem on “Life” have been thought worthy 
of a place in Mr. F. T. Palgrave’s “Golden 
Treasury: ”— 

life ! I know not what thou art» 

But know that thou and I must part; 

And when, or how, or where we met, 

1 own to me's a secret yet. 

'* Life 1 we*ve been long together. 

Through pleasant and througli cloudy weather. 

*Tis bard to part when friends arc dear ; 

Perhaps 'twill cost a sigh -a tear ! 

Then steal away : give little warning ; 

Choose thine own tiine. 

Say not good night, but in some brighter clinic 
Bid me good morning." . 

These lines were greatly admired both by 
Wordsworth and Rogers. The former said that 
he would rather have written them than any of 
his own. 

Mrs. Barbauld wrote little during her married 
life. In her widowhood she returned to literary 
work. But 

-‘*ihe Quarterly, 

Savage and tartarly," 

had then begun that career of virulent criticism 
which culminated in the disastrous attack on 
Keats. Mrs. Barbauld, no longer possessing the 
elasticity of youth, was so disheartened by an 
article fuB of bitter personalities in this periodical, 
that she threw down the pen in disgust, and wrote 
no more. 

The most considerable poem hitherto published 
by a woman was the “ Psyche ” of Mrs. Henry 
Tighe. It is written in the Spenserian stanza, 
and both in the style and in the allegorical 
nature of the subject may be considered as in¬ 
spired i by the “Faerie Queen.” Cradled amid the 
exquisite scenery of the county of Wicklow, the 
authoress grew up deeply imbued with the love 
of nature. Her faults are those of a youthful 
and fervid imagination; and when time had ma¬ 
tured her judgment, and t.aught her to adopt a 
more condensed and chastened style, she would 
probably have surpassed even this beautiful and 
pathetic poem. 

One of Moore’s most touching songs was written 
to commemorate the attractive qualities and the 
early death of his gifted countrywoman. Seldom 
has a lovelier character been portrayed than in the 
lines— 

veiled beneath a aimjde guise. 

Thy radiant genius shone ; 

And that which charmed all other eyes, 

Semed worthless in thine awn, 

Mary" 


^rs. Hemans has also paid a graceful tribute to 
Mrs. Tighe’s memory in her lines on “The Grave 
of a Poetess.” 

Miss BaiBie, whom Scott loved to address as 
“ Sister Joanna,” comes next in order of time. Her 
plays were intended “to delineate the stronger 
passions of the mind, each passion being the 
subject of a tragedy or a comtjdy.” It is probable 
that the attempt to make each play an exposition 
of one ruling passion injured their dramatic efiec£ 
However this may be, they proved to be wanting 
in the qualities which insure success in the acted 
drama. Even with the aid of Mrs. Siddons and John 
Kemble, “ Basil,” one of her best tragedies, only 
kept the stage eleven nights. Nevertheless they 
will amply repay perusal. Written in a simple 
and vigorous style, they show close observation of 
nature and character, and abound in lines which 
.nrc admirable for thought and felicity of expression, 

What custom hath endeared, 

We part with sadly, though we priae it noL" 

Or speaking of the aged countess in “ Basil ”— 

- - ** Her nobler mind ’ 

Procures to her the privilege of man, 

Ne'er lu be old till Nature's strength deeays." 

Touches of pure poetry are frequent, such as the 
comparison of the beautiful and wayward princess 
in the same play to • 

•*' vapour from the mountain stream, 

Which lightly rises on the morning air. 

And shifts its fleeting form with ev'ry breexe. 

For ever varying, and for ever graceful." 

Miss Baillie was less successful in the lyrical 
pieces with which her dramas are inter^>ersed. 
Though pleasingly versified, none of them rest in 
the memory. In the “Legend of Columbus” the 
fine lines occur beginning— 

" Oh ! who shall lightly say that fame 
nothing but an empty name?" 

Many of her fugitive pieces are very graceful 
and pleasing. Among them may be distinguished 
the lines to her sister. Miss Agnes Baillie, on her 
birthday, and the “Verses to our own Flowery- 
kiitled Spring;” those on the death of Scott, 
bearing testimony to the tried friendship of many 
years; and the playful and well-known poem of 
“ The Kitten.” Miss BaiBie, who was the daqghter 
of a Scottish minister, and bom in Lanarkshire 
spent the last years of her life at Hampstead. She 
died in 1851 at a very advanced age, having enjoyed 
the friendship and respect of aU who knew her. , 

But during the great outburst of poetic gmiius 
that marked the early part of this century, there is 
no name among female writers which can compare 
with that of Mrs. Hemans. This lady may be re¬ 
garded with some justice as a feminine and Chris¬ 
tian Byron. It is true that the mental unrest which 
bad previously found expression on Uie Continent 
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In “ Werterin ^ Rjaxi," and in “ Obcrmapn,” and 
which colours so stron^y the writings of her great 
contem^rary, ii temped in Mrs. Henians by a 
firm religious &ithi This faith irradiated the sad¬ 
ness of. her poetry with the light of Christian hope 
and resignation, while “the land of souls beyond 
that sahktshore ” only appeared to Byron as a dim 
possibility. There is no doubt that this tendency 
to sadness was intensified by the personal history 
W thO'^poetess. A marriage of affection in early life 
seeaned to promise much domestic happiness. It 
endbd in an estrangement apparently not caused by 
anV fault of her own, and she seems to have given 
utterance to the deepest feelings of her heart in the 
exquisite poem of " Properzia Rossi.” 

There is no rule so generally applicable to literary 
criticism as that which condemns v'ery popular 
writers to a period of neglect and depreciation, 
before they are allowed to take their justly earned 
place among our classics. This is peculiarly the 
case with regard to those who have won their 
laurels with ease and rapidity. Byron, Scott, and 
Moore lost their prestige almost as rapidly as they 
gained it, and are only now beginning to be appre¬ 
ciated at their real value. On the other hand, 
Shelley, and still more Wordsworth, gained the 
public ear by slow degrees. If we come to our 
living poets,'many begin already to decry Tenny¬ 
son, while Browning will probably retain the place 
on Parnassus to which he has so slowly and reso¬ 
lutely fought his way, though he still addresses the 
Brit^ public as those “who like him not.” 

By the prevailing melancholy of her writings, 
Mis..'Hemans has unquestionably lost somewhat 
wi^h the present energetic and hard-working gene¬ 
ration. A more legitimate cause for adverse criti¬ 
cism is the quantity of verse she was induced to 
publish, in which she dwelt over and ^over again on 
certain favourite ideas, the freshness and power of 
her treatment lessening at every repetition. But it 
was not for want of rich poetic gifts that she fell 
into these errors. Many of her poems are unsur¬ 
passed in intensity of feeling and expression. It 
was &e age of “Annuals,” and in writing to order 
she was often weak and diffuse. Still, if we take 
away all that is unworthy of her genius, there re¬ 
mains a large amount of imperishable poetry. 
Where, for example, shall we find a more magni¬ 
ficent dirge than “ The Treasures of the Deep,” or 
a nobler poem than “ The Landing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers,” in which the rich imagery and terse and 
vi^rous' expression are worthy of the moral 
grandeur of the subject ? 

“ The Battle of Morgarten,” and some others 
among her odes, stir the spirit like the sound of a 
trumpet. The terrible pathos of “ h-an the Czar,” 
the steadfast heroism of “ Casabianca,” and the 
stately grandeur of the solemn night-march from 
out the walls of Valencia, headed by the lifeless 


form of the Cid, all bear witness to her success 
in ballad poetry. “The Forest Sanctuary,” Mrs. 
Hemans’ longest poem, is full of beautiful thoughts 
beautifully expressed, and so are many aihong the 
“ Records of Woman.” Nevertheless, it is by her 
shorter pieces that she will descend to posterity. 
Those we have already named and piany of her 
miscellaneous poems will live as long as the lan¬ 
guage. Filled with intense religious faith, with 
ardent patriotism, with home feelings and yearnings 
for domestic happiness, they will never cease to be 
dear to the true hearts of her countrymen and 
countrywomen. 

Like Miss Baillic, Miss Mitford,and other female 
writers, Mrs. Hemans essayed the drama. Her 
plays are fine poems, but they had no better suc¬ 
cess on the stage titan those of others of her sex. 
Th’e very general failure of women in this walk 
(Miss Milford’s “ Rienzi" being almost the only ex¬ 
ception) doubtless proceeds from their want of a 
sufficiently extensive knowledge ol the world. 

To those who believe in the influence of race on 
poetic genius, it may not be uninteresting to note that 
Mrs. Hemans, though born in Liverpool, was of min¬ 
gled Irish, Italian, and German descent. She died 
in 1835, the comparatively early age of forty-one. 

In a critique on the writings of Madame Emile 
de Girardin, M. de Ste. Bcuve characterises Mrs. 
Hemans as “an English poet of high distinction, 
profoundly moral, full of natural sensibility, always 
clothed with imagination and veiled in modesty” 
{toujours revPtue d’lniaffinafion, el voiUe de mo- 
deslie). He then gives a French version of one 
of her shorter poems, and contrasts it as a style of 
poetry perfectly true, perfectly sincere, with that 
wliich is not so, or is only partially so. If for 
Madame de Girardin we substitute Miss Landon, 
the remarks of the distinguished French critic 
will be equally applicable. This lady, whose un¬ 
timely [death on a distant shore excited so much 
sympathy at the date of its occurrence, had an un¬ 
doubted poetic gift. Unfortunately, she succumbed 
to the temptations which we have already noticed 
as leading Mrs. Hemans astray, and adopted a 
tone of morbid sentimentalism which soon became 
out of unison with the growing taste for a more 
robust and healthy literature. The best passages 
in her most important work, “The Improvisatricc,” 
bear a close resemblance to some parts of “ Lalla 
Rookh.” They are very melodious and pleasingly 
versified, but neither in this nor in her other poems 
is there much to insure them from falling into 
oblivion. 

Another name belonging to this time must not be 
forgotten. Caroline Bowles, who became the second 
wife of Southey, and watched over his 'years of 
mental darkness, was a graceful, unaffected, gnd 
pleasing writer. Her poems are marked by a 
“ spiritual undertone,” which harmonises well with 
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her simple style and genuine pathos. “ The Pau¬ 
per’s Deathbed” is powerfully impressive, and'its 
unadorned dignity is well suited to the subject 
We have only space for the opening and concluding 
stanzas:— ^ 

** Trwd softly, bow the head. 

In reverent silence bow ; 

No paAsinft bell doth toll. 

Yet an imtnorul soul 
Is passing now. 


** Oh, change ! stupendous change! 
There Iks the soulless clod. 


The sun eternal breaks, 

The new immortal wakes^ ' 

Wakes with his Ood.** 

The sonnets appended to “Robin Hood”—a 
fragment which was the joint production of Southey 
and herself, and published after his death—contain 
touching allusions to his sad affliction, and are very 
beautiful. The poem of “ Walter artd William,” in 
the same volume, and many others among bermles, 
may compare with any of Crabbe’s for their realism, 
while they have an ease and grace of diction and 
a simple tenderness all their own. £. W. 


DOGS AND THEIR MADNESS. 

BY AN OLD FEI.LOW OF THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIF.'rV. 


HE last serious outbreak of 
“ rabies,” more commonly 
known as hydrophobia, in 
England was in 1866. In 
that year no less than 
thirty-six people died of the 
disease. Great alarm was 
caused, amounting to some¬ 
thing very like a panic. 
Most stringent measures 
were taken, a large number of suspected dogs 
being killed ; and the number of deaths imme¬ 
diately fell to ten in the next year, .and to seven in 
1868. 

It now seems as if we were threatened with a 
return of the epidemic. The disease first appeared 
in the northern counties some six months ago ; but 
it has spread with terrible rapidity. Mad dogs 
have been seen and killed in almost every part of 
the country, and several deaths have been reported. 

Within'the last few weeks rabies has broken out 
in London j and the danger is so far recognised 
that Colonel Henderson has ordered the police to 
destroy all stray dogs. 

Now hydrophobia is without exception one of 
the most terrible diseases with which wc are af¬ 
flicted, although fortunately it is comparatively 
rare. Its terror lies ire the fact that it is abso¬ 
lutely mortal, and that the death of the sufferer 
is peculiarly agonising. It is consequently to be 
regretted—especially at a time like the present, 
when the appearance of the malady has caused 
such a widespread feeling of alarm—that so many 
popular errors and misconceptions should exist 
upon the subject. Some of .these I wish to clear 
away, j ■ 

The disease, afc at present known, is always com¬ 
municated by the bite of a rabid animal—usually a 
dog, jjut'sometimes a cat, wolf, fox, jackal, racoon, 
or even a badger, for all carnivorous animals are 
liable to rabies, and it is amongst them that it 


invariably originates. Rut to communicate the 
disease, the animal must be itself rabid when the 
bite is inflicted. The old superstition that if a 
man is bitten by .a dog, and the dog afterwards 
goes mad, the man is in danger of hydrophobia, is 
altogether absurd, and gives rise to much ground¬ 
less alarm. We might as well suppose that if our 
friend leaves us for South America, and there dies 
of the yellow fever, we are ourselves in danger 
because wc shook hands with him when he left 
Southampton. 

The bite of a dog is always a nasty thing, painful, 
and apt to fester and heal badly. But the bite of a 
dog in health cannot possibly give hydrophobia ; 
the animal must itself be rabid ; and under or¬ 
dinary circumstances there is no ground for any 
grave apprehension on account of a bite, no matter 
how severe it may be. Even those who are bitten 
by a rabid dog will do well not to be seriously 
alarmed. In the first place, the bite, even if not 
attended to, does not by any means always result 
in the disease. Statistics, indeed, would seem to 
show that the chances of escape are almost 
five to two, only forty deaths occurring out of a 
hundred persons bitten. But, besides this original 
chance of immunity, proper precautions go far ta 
decre.ase the danger; and if the wound is attended 
to by a skilled surgeon, the patient may make his 
mind compar.atively easy. 

But what is most important, especially for those 
who keep a favourite dog, is that we should be abia 
to recognise the premonitory symptoms of the 
disease, and so secure the animal before it can do 
mischief. 

To be forewarned is to be forearmed; and at' 
a time when hydrophobia is prevalent, those whb 
are exposed to any risk of infection cannot be 
forearmed too completely. The symj^oms of 
hydrophobia are very characteristic, and it ts un¬ 
fortunate not only that they should be 'soTkfle 
knotvn, but that so much misapprehensi«0 Shlfuldi 
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exist as to |heir nature. There is, for instance, a 
common notion that a rabid dog is a furious beast, 
which rushes ifrildly about, attacking everything 
that comes in its way. This is altogether an error. 
Rabid dogs have before now died quite tranquilly; 
and in anycase it is oniy in the last few hours of the 
diseawthat delirium and frenzy set in. It is also 
a very common mistake to suppose that the mad 
dog dreads water, and that no dog is rabid which 
can drink. This is, indeed, a peculiarly mischievous 
delusion, as it leads people to imagine that because 
a dog will drink, he cannot posssibly be dangerous. 
On the contrary, the dread of water {hydro- 
phobia),. which is so characteristic in the human 
patient, is often entirely absent in the rabid dog, 
and a mad dog will drink eagerly. Mr. Blaine de¬ 
clares that, after twenty-five years of large expe¬ 
rience as a veterinary surgeon, he cannot recollect 
a single case of rabies in the dog in which the 
poor creature manifested any marked dread of, or 
aversion to, water. 

Rabies in the dog commences with the ordinary 
signs of ill-health. The poor creature is dull and 
unhappy, its eye is dim, its nose is hot and hard, 
and its manner is listless and dejected. Indeed, a 
sick dog is in many ways like a sick child. It 
betrays symptoms of malaise, is downcast, and 
anxious to be caressed and comforted. Here, 
however, is one of the most fertile sources of 
danger ; for from the moment that a dog begins to 
sickon for hydrophobia, its saliva is infectious, and 
there is consequently nothing more dangerous than 
ever to allow a dog to lick the hands or face. The 
deadly'virus m.ay be absorbed in the very slightest 
abrasion of the skin. 

The first stage is soon over, and to it succeeds 
the second, in which the distinctive symptoms 
begin to show themselves. Rabies in the clog, as 
in man, is a disease of the nervous system, due to 
or coupled with a morbid condition of the salivary 
glands, the saliva itself, the fauces or throat, and 
the adjacent parts. Hence it follows that, as 
soon as the premonitory symptoms of general sick¬ 
ness and discomfort are over, the more definite 
characteristics of the disease itself are almost un- 
'mistakeablk The poor animal suffers from an 
irdtation of the gums and teeth that makes him— 
•amething like a teething child—bite and gnaw at 
everything that comes in his way. He will gnaw 
at his chain, and at the woodwork of hie kennel, 
or at the mat on which he lies. He will take up 
in his mouth and champ stone% straw, and pieces 
of dirt or filth. His teeth apparently pain him, 
and he will rub and scratch at them with his fore- 
paws, as if a fish-bone had Stuck in the gum and 
he were trying to gset it out. But most significant 
of alt is the change in his voice, due to incipient 
inflammation of tho throat and larynx. The bark 
of a dog in health is clear and sonorous ; the 


animal barks with ease—as it were, each ydp 
yielding a distinct and clear .note. A rabid dog, 
on the contrary, utters a bark which, once heard, 
can never be mistaken—a sort of strangled, stifled 
howl, lugubrious in its tone, and uttered with an 
evident effort. It is not, indeed, too much to say 
that a skilled veterinary surgeon can detect a mad 
dog by its bark alone ; and that the moment a dog’s 
bark is altered in its timbre, the ginimal should be 
carefully watched to see if other symptoms are not 
present. 

Nor is this all. Besides the inflammation of the 
throat, there is also the cerebral disturbance, which 
leads to a set of symptoms of its own, equally im¬ 
portant and significant. The rabid dog is uneasy 
and anxious. He roams fi:om place to place, seek¬ 
ing rest and finding none. He starts up suddenly 
and snaps at the air, as if he were vexed by 
phantoms. He watches intently imaginary ob¬ 
jects, following them closely with his eyes, as if 
meditating a spring. Above all, he conceives a 
violent dislike to his own species, and the mere sight 
of another dog will at once drive him into an un¬ 
controllable fit of passion. Hitherto he will have 
been sufficiently docile .and tractable, obedient to 
his master’s voice, anxious for the customary caress, 
and, if anything, more than usually demonstrative of 
his affection. But towards the’end his restlessness 
increases, and he seizes the first chance of straying 
aw.ay from home. Wandering out into the street, 
he runs recklessly .and listlessly up and downi his 
I tail between his legs, his hair foul and bristling, his 
I whole look haggard and woe-bcgonc. The evil 
fancies which haunt him grow on him. Soon he 
becomes furious, attacking other dogs, horses, 
cattle, men—everything, in short, that comes across 
his path. In this, the last stage, the disease is only 
too apparent; further doubt as to its nature is 
impossible. As a rule the poor creature is killed, 
although often not before he has spread the disease 
over an entire county. If not killed, he soon 
dies in the natural course. His rage increases, 
but he becomes weaker and weaker. His legs 
fail him, paralysis sets in, and he expires in con¬ 
vulsions. 

Such, then, is the course of the disease in the 
dog. With regard to it we ought especially to 
notice two things:—(i) That dread of water is 
sc.arccly if ever present A rabid dog will, on the 
contrary, lap water eagerly. It relieves the suffer¬ 
ing caused by his swollen throat (2) That until 
the very last stage of the malady, and often even 
in that, the dog retains all his affection for and 
obedience to his master—nay, more, seems to be 
aware of his miserable condition, and to crave for 
help and sympathy.' Indeed, in this respect a 
sick dog is, as we have already said, strangely like 
a sick child. 

The lesson to be drawn from this is very obvious. 
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The moment a dog appears at sdl ill he should be 
suspected, more especially if he should have been 
bitten by a strange dog, or have the sctir of a bite 
upon him. ,It is as easy to tell when a dog is ill as 
to tell wjien a child is iU. A dog in health is bright 
and animated, rune freely about, and carries its 
tail erect; its nose is moist, its tongue clean, its 
coat clear and “ satiny,” and its eye full of light 
and life. A dog that is out of health is the very 
contrary of all this; and the dog that is out of 
health when hydrophobia is prevalent should be at 
once secluded. In a few days either he will be 
well again, or else the distinctive features of the 
disease will have shown themselves, and further 
doubt will be out of the question. 

What then is really all-essential is that those 
who keep a dog should watch him most carefully, 
to see that he is bitten by no other dog. But they 
should also watch his health, and note any altera¬ 
tion in his habits, however slight. 

“ But how if I am bitten,” the reader will natu¬ 
rally ask, “ either by my own or a strange dog ?” 
The answer is a very easy one. If you have the 
least reason for suspecting the dog to be rabid, do 
not lose a moment. Go at once to the nearest 
,surgeon; do not wait to send for him. On your 
way keep on sucking the wound, taking care to spit 
out all that comes into your mouth. If the place is 
where you cannot get at it to suck it, then you 
must squeeze it, or sponge it, or do anything else to 
incite it to bleed freely. If it is on a limb, put on 
what is called a tourniquet with a pocket-hand¬ 
kerchief or a piece of string, and a walking stick 
or a bit of firewood ; and as soon as you are in the 
surgeon’s hands, trust to him implicitly, and re¬ 
member the good old lines— 

Better submit to a little ill. 

Than run the risk of a greater still.’* 

If a surgeon is not within reach, there are two 
resources, and two only—the knife and tlic cautery. 
Few people probably have the requisite courage to 
cut out the bitten part for themselves. But I 
venture to say this, that if any one who had ever I 
^een a hydrophobic patient die, as I h.ave, were to 
be bitten himself by a mad dog, he would take out 
his pocket-knife and, if possible, cut the bitten part 
away without a moment’s hesitation. The pain of 
a cut is no very serious matter after all.- We all 
know what it is ; and any surgeon will tell us that 
to cut out a dog’s bite is not much, if at all, more 
painful than to have a big double topth pulled out. 
We iptty take it for granted, however, that few 
people will ever do this, and that fewer still will 
fellow “ Shirley’s ” example, and burn the place out 
with a hot iron. But there is a quick method 
of cauterising, used by Aipericahs for the bite 
of % snhke, and which I much recommend. If a 
Carolina planter is bitten by a poisonous snake, 
he pours gunpowder on the wound, heaps it into a 


little pyramid, and then flashes it, repeating the 
operation some four or five times. The process 
jdmost always secures immunity; and the poison of 
a deadly snake is so much more subtle and rapid 
in its operation than the saliva of a mad dog, that 
I confess I cannot but Jhink that what is successful 
in the one case would probably be successful in the 
other. But then gunpowder is not always to be 
got, and we consequently have to find a ready 
substitute for it. The best of these, to my mind, 
is the solid lunar caustic, or nitrate of silver. 
Chemists sell now, at sixpence each, little sticks or 
“ points ” of lunar caustic fitted up in a wooden 
case, not unlike a patent pencil. You can carry 
one of these in your waistcoat pocket; and, if you 
arc bitten, you have only to pull out your “ point" 
and to at once apply it freely to the bitten surface. 

I myself have kept dogs for years, and I make it a 
rule ’to ” touch ” with lunar caustic every bite that 
I receive. It is so infinitely the best to be on the 
safe side. 

I will conclude with a word of warning, and a 
word of comfort. 

The word of w.arning is—Trust to no so-called 
“ cures ” for hydrophobia. No cure is known. The 
broad facts of the case are simply these. Of those 
who are bitten by mad dogs, comparatively few take 
or “ contract ” the disease. Of those who are bitten 
and escape, it will be found that the majority have 
treated the wound vigorously—or, as doctors say, 
“heroically”—cutting it out, or cauterisingitseverely.. 
But of tho^: who contract the disease, all die. No 
single case of recovery is upon record. I do not 
like to use hard names, but I know what I think 
of those who pretend to have a specific for hydro¬ 
phobia, and who arc willing to sell it. Trust in no 
quack remedy. The danger is too terrible to be 
trifled with. Go to the surgeon at once, if you can. 
If a surgeon is not within immediate reach, then 
use knife, gunpowder, lunar caustic—anything that 
will burn out or cut out the wound, and that you 
have the courage to bear. 

The word of comfort is—Terrible as the disease is, 
it is yet, fortunately for us, very rare. For the last 
fifteen years, the rate of mortality from hydrophobia 
in England has been only one for every 30,00(^00C 
of the population. The risk of being bitten by ,a 
mad dog is in itself small, even at such a time as 
the js-csent, when the disease is more or 
epidemic. And even for those who are so unfor¬ 
tunate as to be bitten, the risk of death, serious in 
itself, is vastly diminished if bold and vigorous pre¬ 
cautions arc at once adopted. 

Of police measures intended to stamp out the 
disease, I have not spoken. I have rather written 
for those who may be, reasonably enough, alarmed 
at the recurrence of this terrible epidemic, and who 
may wish to know how to best protect themselves, 
and what errors to avoid. 
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• IN HONOUR BOUND. 

BY CHABLES GIBBON, 


AVTHOK ot "ROBIN CRAY,” " 

CHAPl'ER THE EIGHTEENTH. 

WHAT FOLK SAID. 

The preparations for the wedding proceeded 
briskly; but the event was (happily for those most 
concerned) deprived of much of the importance it 
wou^d have obtained in local eyes, by the excite¬ 
ment prevailing in reference to the Methven 
fortune. 

The news of the million which had been left 
heirless, had dropped like a bomb-shell into the 
quiet life of Kingshaven and Rowanden, burst, and 
spread frenzy, enmity, and bitterness of heart 
around. Claims the most absurd were suddenly 
discovered and advanced; relationships were 
made out in the most ingenious fashion ; and even 
trivial services rendered to the deceased were 
su^ested as titles to a share, in the enormous 
wealth he had left. 

Men and women, hitherto contented and happy 
with what they possessed, became inspired with 
feverish excitement, utterly dissatisfied with their 
lot, and ready to stake their last penny in the. effort 
to win the Methven fortune. 

If Geoige Methven had devoted all his genius 
to discover how he might most severely punish 
those who had been harsh and unkind to him in 
his youth, he could not have formed a more success¬ 
ful plan than that of dying without a will. 

TTie provost quarrelled with the bailies, the 
bailies with the councillors, and the wives fomented 
the disturbance, besides getting up a pretty ado on 
their own account as to their respective claims. 
The humbler classes were not behind their supe¬ 
riors : hard-working fishers, sturdy tradesmen, 
joined the halloo, forsaking honest work for that 
purpose, and paying the penalty in hunger and a 
vexed spirit. 

The Methven family had suddenly become as 
large as that of Adam himself. Old friendships 
were broken off; family ties only rendered disputes 
th^^more bitter; faces which had been jovial 
became eager and suspicious ; hearts which had 
been open to charitable and kindly thoughts were 
closed against all comers. Honest, God-fearing 
people, who had been always ready to help a 
neighbour in distress, became spiteful and vicious, 
each blaming the other for advancing groundless 
claims to the property, and so confusing the title-! 
of the rightful heir, who was always the person , 
making the charge. \ 

The fortunei^ad brought a curse upon them, and I 


FOR LACK OF GOLD,” ETC ETC. 

rich and poor alike were unhappy in their eager¬ 
ness to clutch it. 

The lawyers smiled, and made hay whilst the 
sun shone ; they warned their clients of the hope¬ 
lessness of their claims ; but the clients paid the 
fees, and insisted upon the investigations and 
appeals proceeding. 

“ Did you ever hear the like of that ?” cried Mrs. 
Dubbicside, flopping down on the sofa ; " they say 
that the girl Thorston is the heiress, and she is to 
marry Dalmahoy’s son on the strength of it!" 

“ I’m glad somebody has been found to hrar it, 
for I’m sick of the whole aflair,” returned the 
provost, who was fond of peace, and had been very 
much badgered in regard to this subject. Eager 
as he was to have a share of the money, he had 
been so tormented about it, that he was coming 
round to the sensible conclusion that a man with 
his carriage and lamps should despise and keep 
clear of the squabbles which were raging through¬ 
out the district. 

Mrs. Dubbieside’s fat person shook all over with 
indignation. 

“ You give me a dreadful stitch—you’re such a 
coward, Dubbicside ! ” 

“ Maybe.” 

“ I wouldn’t be surprised if you meant to give 
in; yet you know that your mother was Jean 
Melhven’s aunt, and what claim could be clearer?” 

“ We’ll see what the lawyers say.” 

But whatever doubts the provost might feel at 
home, he showed none of them abroad. 

“ The provost’s an ass,” growled Dr. Lumsden, the 
bailie ; “ he pretends to think he has a chance, when 
he knows that my grandmother was full cousin on 
her father’s side to the auld wifie Methven. Let 
them come nearer than that if they can.” 

And so the strife went on ; and the only interest 
felt in regard to Teenie’s marriage was inspired by 
the question, was she or was she not the heiress to 
the Methven fortune ? The ladies of course found 
time to express their amazement that young 
Dalmahoy should have chosen such a wife. 

“A wild thing, utterly uneducated, and cannot 
play the piano .¥' exclaimed the banker’s partner, 
thinking of her own three daughters,, who h^ 
acquired three accomplishments at an Aberdeen 
boarding-school. . 

“ 1 dare say he will think himself lucky If she 
should turn out to be the heiress,” said Mrs. 
Brunton. ' 
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“ Her the heiress!—it’s perfect nonsense to men¬ 
tion it! ” 

“ As like her as anybody, for it seems that it sill 
depends upon the kinship with the man’s mother.” 

“ Take my word for it, the Thorstons will not 
get it,” and Mrs. Shhw nodded as if she knew more 
4han she cared to tell. The banker’s lady had 
acquired a reputation for sagacity at a very cheap 
rate—she predicted the failure of everything and 
everybody, and as there are so many more failures 
than successes in the world, she was able to say, 
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became known that Dalmahoy was opposed to the 
match. Report said he was to forbid the banns, 
and to disinherit his son. The falsehood of the 
report gave it relish ; it spread, and magnified as it 
spread. Details of a dreadful scene between the 
Laird and Walter yrerf confidentially exchanged at 
tea-tables and supper-parties. The subject had a 
special value at that time, for it afforded the honest 
folk a space of ground upon which they might be 
agreeable, however much they might wrangle over 
the question of the Methven heir. 



“I told you so,” much more frequently than her 
neighbours. She now predicted not only that 
Tcenie would not get the fortune, but also that “ she 
had no qualification for a minister’s wife.” 

Mrs. Brunton failed to see why the fact of her 
not being able to play the piano should be so fatal 
to the girl’s future, and with much self-satisfaction 
she remarked— 

“ There’s more folk than Thorston’s lass cannot 
play the piano,'and live very well for all that.” 

It was a cruel stroke, for Mrs. Shaw had not the 
least sense of music, and had once mistaken “ Tul- 
lochgCrum ” for a psalm-tune. 

Interest in the marriage was vastly quickened 
when, thanks to the charming widow Smyllie, it 


At Rowanden, the fishers, men and women, were 
every one on Tccnic’s side ; even the young fellows, 
who might have felt some envy in losing all hope 
of winning the prize themselves, joined her cause, 
and prochaimed her the brawest lady in the count')^. 
She would have been just the right sort of wife, 
they thought, for one of the old Norse kings, who 
used to sail the seas so bravely that the legends of ^ 
their prowess stimulated the youths with courage, 
and inspired in them a fierce spirit of enterprise, 
which often told with good effect upon a night’s 
fishing when storms rose dauntingly. 

This scandal was very bad for the young minister, 
and he heard enough of it to make him smart keenly. 
Enthusiastic, earnest, seeing in the work he had 
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undotaken great pos^bilities for the noblest efforts 
a man 'can ofalce^ .liie fact of being the subject 
of petty gosl^p was fflctremely disagreeable to him. 
That it wds false afforded him little comfort, for he 
knew that a.man entering upon grave duties, such 
aS hia were to be, would losAmuch of the influence 
he should possess if his name were bandied about 
as tfaat'of one who had acted perversely or foolishly, 
according to the world’s estimate of conduct. 

Skipper Dan had not yet made up his mind 
whether to be pleased or sorry. In his own way 
he grinned over the “ clashes ” which were going 
about. The marriage-day was fixed, the prepar.a- 
tions for it were progressing steadily ; whatever 
folk might say—and folk would always say some¬ 
thing—could not alter that fact. 

Rough, uncouth giant that he was, nobody could 
guess the woman’s tenderness with which he re¬ 
garded his child, and so nobody could understand 
that Dan was not thinking at all about the grand 
match his daughter was making, but only about the 
difference there would be at the Norlan’ Head. 

“ She wishes for’t,” he kept muttering to himself; 
that was the one idea he had grasped when first 
astounded by the L.aird’s consent, and he clung to 
It as if it were the only sure thing he could find. 

As the day drew near, he thought much about 
the whaling expedition he proposed to make. 

The only person who was thoroughly happy in the 
arrangements for the forthcoming event was Ailie. 
She was never done praising the old and the young 
Dalmahoy, and promising to the bride a long and 
prosperous life. To Tier the preparations afforded 
a ventilation for much suppressed energy. Thegrand 
dresses and their trimmings were sources of great 
joy; the “ providing ”—which is the bride’s contri- 
butioh to the effects of the future household, and in 
Scotland a most important affair, including linen, 
blankets, etc.—was to Ailie a suprenre ple.asure. 

The woman was as vain and proud as if Tecnic 
had been her Own child ; and she was determined 
that Dan Thorston’s lass should go to her husband 
with as extensive a providing as even the provost’s 
daughter could hope to have. So from morning till ^ 
night she was busy : pawky to those who might be | 
expected to give presents ; extremely civil to those ‘ 
who brought them; sharp and contemptuous to 
those who failed to pay this mark of respect. 
'►Teenic looked on, helped a little, objected a great i 
deal; then laughed, and submitted. 

CHAPTER TH£ nineteenth 

THE BRIDAL EVE. 

Teenie was restless and inconstant, now singing 
as blithely as a bird, by-and-by silent, gloomy, 
and fretful—she did not know why. She was 
goinjt to marry the only man she ever cared for— 
that made hes" happy. But, on the other hand, 
there were weary, vague forebodings, threatening 


her married life with sorrow—that made her sad 
and irritable. And she did not know why ! She 
would not think of that silly book of fate about 
which Walter had seemed so vexed; she <;ould not 
think that Grace had anything to-do with this un¬ 
comfortable feeling, and she diQ not like to think 
that the Laird’s blunder or the folk's clashes could 
be the'cause of her uneasiness. 

The Laird had said he would not attend the 
marriage, but being reminded of his guiding prin- 
I ciple, ho had half agreed to Walter, and was wholly 
I decided in his own mind, to attend, in order to 
j stiHe gossip, and to have the opportunity of making 
I a speech. lie was always ready to sacrifice him- 
; self to the greatest happiness of the greatest 
I number, and ho thoroughly believed that he was 
alw.ays doing so. 

The Laird’s family numbered four daughters and 
three sons. Their positions in the register of the 
family Bible stood in this order :— 

Helen—Miss Burnett — age, something under 
forty. She was tall, had a long neck, a long head, 
and very sharp pinched-like features ; very thin 
h.ur. She professed an utter contempt for matri¬ 
mony ; she was in fact almost viciously eager to be 
married under any circumstances. Whenever slie 
heard of the marriage of any of those youths and 
maidens whom she had known as children, her cus¬ 
tomary e.xcl.imation was ‘‘ How funny ! ” That 
j was a general jihrase of hers, uttered without the 
! least meaning of lone or look, no matter how grave 
. might be the subject of conversation. Indeed, she 
j frequently contrived to startle people by using it on 
j the most inappropriate occasions. She was begin- 
I ning to feel that she must give up hope, and she 
! fell back upon the consolatory thought that she had 
I been too exacting in her earlier days, or that no 
j man had appeared worthy to win her. 

Alice—a giddy young thing of thirty-five, held in 
severe subjection by her elder sister, who deemed 
restraint necessary to save her from conduct which 
would be very foolish, if not wicked. Helen was 
very fond of her all the time.she condemned her 
giddiness. 

Agnes Mary—quiet and studious, disposed to 
deep depression of spirits, owing to religioqs fears, 
and self-doubts as to her acceptance among^st the 
elect. 

Walter. 

Jane—a dark, cheery little creature, who always 
saw the silver lining of every cloud. 

Archibald—a sturdy fellow, who had studied agri¬ 
culture, and was now a coffee-planter at Ceylon. 

Colin—a shy youth, who was spending a few 
months at home, previous to beginning work as 
clerk in a London bank. 

The members of the family at home during 
this crisis were Miss Burnett, Alice, an 4 Colin. 

Miss Burnett at first positively refused to see 
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the future bride, but at length—whether yielding 
to natural curiosity, or to the tears and prayers of 
the “giddy young thing," Alice, who was ready 
to hug and kiss and ■vyeep over anybody who 
was going’to be married—agreed to visit the 
Norlan’ Head, and lier future sister-in-law. 

“ How funny ! I suppose we must show some 
regard to this fisher-girl for poor Walter’s sake,” 
she said. 

She always spoke of her brother as “poor” 
Walter. 

Teenie received them civilly, but without the 
least pretence of affection, which was rather dis¬ 
appointing to Alice, who was prepared to go into 
ecstasies over her new relative, as she would have 
been over anything new—the stranger it might be, 
the greater would have been her delight. 

“ I am so glad to have a new sister,” she cried, 
embracing her. 

But Teenie shrank back ; Alice stood in dumb 
amazement at her unsympathetic manner, and 
Miss Burnett exclaimed severely— 

“Alice, you are much too demonstrative.” 

Alice recovered herself, and looking pleadingly 
at her sister— 

“ But she is so bonnie. I don’t wonder at 
Walter being in love with her, and I shall be so 
fond of her.” 

Teenie felt a little annoyed, for they spoke of her 
as if she were some curio.sity, or some wild animal 
exhibited for their entertainment. 

Can we do anything to assist you, Christina, in 
yoUr arrangements.'”’said Helen, secretly eager to 
have some insight ihto the preparations of a young 
lady for the married state ; and although the offer 
was made in her grimly polite way, she really 
meant it kindly. 

“Oh 1 do let us help you,” cried Alice; “ I would 
like it so much.” 

“ I see no way that you can help me,” answered 
Teenie, smiling faintly, and blushing while her heart 
warmed towards Alice ; “there is nothing to do.” 

“ How funny 1 ” ejaculated Helen, “ I thought 
you would have been overwhelmed with so many 
things to do.” 

“ Wliat kind of a dress are you to wear ? ” asked 
Alice ; “ is it to be white ?—and have you got any 
lace ?—I am so fond of real lace.” 

“ I don’t know yet,” answered the bride, disposed 
to laugh at this enthusiasm about a matter to 
which she had given little attention. 

“ Don’t know yet 1 —oh, dear 1 what a str.ange 
body you must be. I have thought ever so many 
times of how I should be dressed, and how I should 
stand, and how I would answer the minister. I’ve 
gone over it in .fancy a hundred timers, and the 
only*thing I have not been able to realise is die 
man. You see nobody wants to marry me.” 

“ Don*! talk nonsense,” said Hden severely. 


having a fear that the credit of. the Dahnahoy 
family was being sacrificed by her sister. 

“ But it isn’t nonsense, Nellie, or I’d have been 
married half a dozen times at least.” 

“You are such a giddy young thing, Alice.” That 
was the usual terminatiln of their little disputes. 

Teenie showed them her “ braws’’—dresses, 
presents, and providing. Miss Burnett was 
dignified, but expressed gracious ajjproval of all 
she saw. Alice was in ecstasies of admiration; she 
began to look upon Teenie with a humble kind of 
awe, as one who was about to pass into the perfect 
state of womanhood. 

Both sisters left the house with a much'higher 
opinion of their brother’s bride than they had en¬ 
tertained previously. But Helen could not resist 
the temptation to be slily satirical when she selected ' 
as her gift a pair of fish-carvers. 

draco had been with her several times—^not 
often ; and yet she seemed to be always at hand 
when help or advice was needed—^very quiet, gentle, 
and always with that smile which was all the more 
tender because of the shade of sorrow lying behind 
it. She seemed to be gradually winning Teenie to 
forget that story Walter had told her—^to forget the 
peculiar position in which they stood towards each”^ 
other and towards him. 

Only there were quick flashes of Tcenie’s eyes 
upon the pale face of her friend when she thought 
the latter did not see, and these glances suggested 
that Teenie was not forgetting, but remembering 
the more acutely, the more the other’s devotion was 
revealed to her. 

The day previous to the marriage; afternoon. 
Grace and Ailie had persuaded Teenie to try on 
her wedding-dress (the first time), and she was 
standing in the middle of the little room, face 
ffushed, eyes bright, heart beating quickly, and con¬ 
scious of an uncomfortable feeling that she was far 
too grand. 

“ 'foil look beautiful,” said Grace simply. 

“She does that,” echoed Ailie, standing with 
arms crossed, and each hand clutching an elbow j 
“ there’s an auld fisher by-word that we say to lads 
when they’re going to marry— 

‘ Put yoar hand in the creel, 

Get an adder or an ccl 

meaning that they’ll get a wife that’ll sting them, 
or one that will slip through their fingers ; bat 
Maistcr Walter will get just as braw a wife as he 
could wish for. But she’s no right yet; she wants 
that bonnie sash you brought, Miss Wishart— 
wliereisit?” 

“ 1 left it down-stairs.” 

Ailie went off in search of it. 

Teenie crossed the room, closed the door, add 
fastened it. Then she turned round, lOclang at 
Grace with such clear, honest eyes, but with an 
' expression of distress in them. 
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“ I’m no happjr—I’m np content—I’ll no be able 
to go on with it," nbe said agitatedly. 

"With \(diat?* exclaimed Grace, startled by her 
words and manner. 

" Yon should have worn this dress,’’ she went on 
rs^idlyj**the-mom should h'iwe been your wedding- 
day—not mine.” 

“ Teeuie! ’’ (r^roachfully). 

“ 1 say it again, it should have been yours, not 
mhto. I cannot believe it’s so near; I cannot 
believe that it’s real I’ve been waiting every day 
for something to happen that would break it off— 
I’ve been almost hoping something would happen.” 

“ But why should you hope for that ? ” 

“ Because of you.” 

“Me!” Grace drew breath, then softly—“That’s 
hard, Teenie.” 

“ I did not mean to hurt you,” was the impulsive 
cry of the girl; “ I’m always doing what 1 don’t 
want to do. 1 mean that you would have been 
better for him—that you are suffering; and you are 
so kind, and that makes it the worse.” 

Grace was very pale, but after the first moment 
of sharp pain and surprise, she was able to under¬ 
stand the passionate feeling which prompted the 
girl’s words, and to sympathise with it. She was 
calm apparently. Two steps brought her close to 
Teenie ; she reached up her hand, and rested it on 
the girl’s shoulder. 

“I will not seek to hide from you, Teenie, that 
you have pained and ve.\-ed me ; but it is just as 
well that we should speak out to each other at 
once, because I want you to be my friend, as I want 
to be yours, and we cannot be real friends so long 
as there is any doubt between us. You have been 
thinking about me, and you have forgotten Walter.” 

“ I wish I could forget him, it would be easy enough 
then to run away from all this fuss and worry.” 

“ Well, you see that you care so much for him, 
that you cannot run away from him” (laughing 
good-naturedly), “ and so you are very cruel to him 
when you think he ought to marry somebody he 
does not care for.” 

“ But he docs care for you.” 

" I hope so, but not in the same way he cares for 
yon.” 

“ And you like him.” 

“Yes, very much, and always will.” 

“And I come between you, and vex you and his 
father, and all his folk, and by-and-by he will be 
sorry too.” 

“You must not say. that—aod you must not 
' think that; if you were to leave him now, I could 
not accept a man who I knew wanted somebody 
else to be his wife. You would not do that ?’’ 

“ No.” 

“Very well; and I, thinking of his happiness, 
like him well enough to be able to say, ‘ Many 
Teenie whom you love^ and I am dbntent.’” 


" I could not say that, and if I did say'it I would 
be sorry after; will not you ?” ' 

Grace was taken aback by the directness of the 
question, and she began to feel her patience a little 
exhausted. ^ 

“ I cannot answer for my future feelings; but I 
promise that you shall not .be disturbed by them.” 

“ I am sorry I have vexed you,” said Teenie, be¬ 
ginning to take off her dress, “but it has been a 
sore trouble to me to feel that 1 have come between 
vou and him, and that I have angered all his 
folk.” 

“You must think of him, Teenie, and not of 
others.” 

“ I’ll try.” 

They parted—an eager desire for friendship on 
both sides, and yet both conscious of sometliing 
which rendered perfect trust and confidence in each 
other almost impossible. 

Teenie threw aside her wedding-dress, and put 
on her ordinary gown. She went out, despite 
Ailie’s desire to try the effeet of the new sash ; and 
seeing Dan, she called to him— 

“Gome, father, I’m going for a sail; maybe it’s 
the last we’ll have together.” 

The skipper followed her down to the bay. She 
shouldered an oar, and marched over to the cobble. 
The tide was high, and the boat was floating. She 
sprang in, and used the oar manfully to push out 
from the shore. They passed from the sheltering 
arms of the bay, and the prow of the boat swung 
round to the tide. She shipped the oar, and 
leaning over the gunwale, her hands caught the 
waves at every dip of the boat. 

The skipper stood up against the mast, arranging 
the sail, and the red rays of the setting sun fell 
aslant the boat, crimsoning her face, and the water 
where her hands touched it Above were great 
mountains, with bright copper pe.aks and borders ; 
in the west, the sun, a ball of fire touching the top 
of the Grampians ; around them, the cold green 
sea, chequered with brilliant red lakes. The keen 
gusts of wind, and the plashing of the waters, ren¬ 
dered the stillness of the evening more palpable. 

A boat passed them slowly, sailing .into the 
harbour of Rowanden. Its occupants were three 
girls and two youths; they had been out at Davies 
Bay, seeking mussels for bait. The girls were 
singing a song common among the fisher-lasses, 
to a slow tune which kept time with the rise and 
fall of the boat:— 

*' Oh, gin I was married ! 

I've a* thing wee] prepartSd, 

• • • • • 

**l've sax new chairs and a table* 

* A guid kail'pot and a ladle, 

A braw new bed. and a cradle 

To rode some wee body la.** <* 

The vpices of the singers were rodlowed by the 
wind and sea, and the commonplace character of 
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the words was lost in the beauty of the surrounAing 
scene. • 

The boat floated on, the voices faded away in the 
distance, and Teenie suddenly raised her head. ■ 

“ I wish I was like them, father.” 

“What for?” 

“ They are so happy and content.’’ 

“ Well, what should hinder you being the same?” 

“ I don’t know ; but I am not the same.” 

She was thinking what a simple life these girls 
had before them; to mend the sails and nets, to 
get plenty of mussels for bait, to have something 
tasty for the guid-man when he came home, and to 
see him safe in from a stormy night’s fishing—that 
was all their care. With the usual blindness of 
people who wish to be something else than what 
they are, she did not think of the times when their 
guid-man did not come home safe from the storm, 
but some friend appeared with the news that the 
boat and crew and nets were all lost. She saw 
only the shadows of her own position, and did not 
balance them against those of others. 

“ Can we no sail out, father, and sail on across 
the water, and never come back any more ?” she 
said, her hands playing fondly with the waves. 

“ What are you havering at ?” exclaimed Dan, 
amazed and puzzled by this whimsical humour. 

“ I want to get away to see the far countries and 
the strange sights you have told me about.” 

“ You’re a woman, and you’re gaun to be married 
the-mom.” 

Dan mentioned that fact as an infallible remedy 
for all absurd fancies. 

“ I wish I was a man.” 

“What better would you be ?” 

She did not reply. The boat rose and fell lightly 
with the waves, which gurgled merrily against the 
prow as it cut its way forward. The sun dropped 
behind the distant hills, and in the gloaming the 
face of the water changed to dark gicen, and 
deepened in colour as the light faded. The copper 
clouds became black, and floated threateningly 
overhead. A distant sail crossed the horizon ; a 
steamer, with its long-tailed comet of smoke, passed 
far out at sea. The lights of Kingshaven glimmered 
upon the water, and the lamps of the white tower 
showed brightly in the darkening night. 

Teenie felt ^ppy; the exhilarating breeze, the 
surge of the sea, the motion of the boat, and the 
solitude were very pleasant to her. They cleared 
her head, and made her forget all the petty doubts 
which had been afflicting her; they soothed the 
restlessness, which had disturbed and frightened 
her. 

She passed to the stern swiftly and steadily. 
Dan was steering and minding the sail at the same 
time. She “couried" (“knelt” scarcely expresses the 
movement) down at his knees, and peering up into 
his face in the uncertain light, she whispered— 
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“Are you sorry about the-morn, father? win you 
miss me when I’m away from the Norlan’?” * 

He dropped the rudder, and the rope with which 
he managed the sail; he gripped her by the arras, 
and the big frame of ti^ man shook with emotion. 

“ My bairn I” he saij hoarsely, “ it’s like rugging,, 
the heart out o’ me to let you go; but you wish it.”' 

“ Then I’ll not go.” 

“ Havers!” he growled fiercely, catching up the 
rope and the rudder again; and, utterly ashiuned 
of his own brief display of weakness, he was ready 
to be angry with her. “ We’se baith gang to "the 
bottom if you dinna take tent. We’ll gang in now.” 

She rested her head upon his knee, and did not 
speak. Occasion.illy his rough hand touched her 
brow, and passed through her hair tenderly, whilst 
the waves plashed against the boat and the wind 
whistled in their ears. 

They sailed into the bay safely in the dark. 

CHAPTER THE TWENTIETH. 

THE MARRIAGE. 

It had been agreed that everything was to be very 
quiet—no crowd, no strangers, and no fuss at the 
m.arriage. So the only guests, were the members ‘ 
of the D.almahoy family, the minister, and two 
friends of Thorston’s—the one an extensive fish- 
curcr, the other a ship-owner—both having business 
relations with their host. 

But Dan could not allow the event to pass with¬ 
out making some sign to his friends in the village ; 
so he had arranged for a substantial dinner at the 
inn, where the lads and lasses might cat and drink, 
and then “ shak’ their foot ”—that is, dance until 
they were tired—in honour of the occasion. 

Rowanden was deeply interested. The fisher- 
wives and daughters felt that a special honour was 
being paid to them in the marriage of Dan 
Thorston’s lass to the Laird’s son; and the men 
were not behindhand in self-satisfaction. 

A number of flags were hoisted in various direc¬ 
tions, and the boats in the bay were similarly 
decorated. There was a very hearty desire to pay 
respect to the skipper—as well as to his daughter 
—who had been so long regarded by the simple 
community as a kind of chief. Work was struck 
for the day ; and even if Dan had given the most 
unmistake.able signs that there would be a “ good 
shot,” not a man would have gone out on Teenie’* 
marriagc-d.ay. 

Notwithstanding the enthusiasm in the village, 
everything was to be done quietly at the house. 

Ailie was glorious in a silk gown—the first she 
had ever possessed ; and she had never dreamed of 
such wild extravagance, but Walter had presented 
it to her—and a new white cap, the voluminous 
frills pf which shook with her intense enjoyment. 
The skipper was brilliant in a blue coat with brass 
buttons, and he was too much occupied by the 
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nuffljr matter* requiring his attention, to have time 
fdir regrets of any kind. ^ 

The sun -was shining grandly on sea and land ; 
there was not a cloud to shadow the happiness of 
theiwtyi 

Mis* Bnmett was arrayed in the latest fashion 
Trom" Edinburgh. She was dignified and conde- 
sc^hding, and young as ever. Alice was younger 
still, and quite playful in the delight with which 
she occupied the position of bridesmaid. Grace 
Wishart' was rather pale, but quiet and helpful; 
Several confused arrangements were put into order 
'!by her, and nobody knew there had been anything 
wrong. She was principal bridesmaid ; and of .all 
those who wished the bride a happy future, none 
did so with more fervour than Grace. 

Teenie was very silent, often looking at Grace, 
but showing no nervousness ; she rather displayed 
that kind of defi.ance under which people sometimes 
hide great agitation. 

Walter was grave, as if he were sensible of the 
serious responsibilities upon which he was about to 
enter. His brother, Colin Burnett, was the “ best 
man,” and he was as cool as if he had served an 
apprenticeship to marriage ceremonies. 

The Laird came in the carriage, was received 
with loud cheers by some loons who had gathered 
about the doors, and he was gratified. He entered 
the house, and was somewhat disappointed at the 
smallness of the edmpany, although he had himself 
agreed that things ought to be done quietly, and 
although he saw that the little parlour was pretty 
well crowded as it was. lie was, however, mag¬ 
nanimous as usual, and waived all objections of his 
own in 'consideration for the majority. 

Mr. Hutcheson, the minister of King.shavcn—a 
bald-headed and long-bearded gentleman, who had 
seen much of the world, and had settled down here 
for the sake of retirement and leisure, which he did 
not find—performed the ceremony. 

“ Do you take this woman to be your wedded 
' wife ?” 

“ Yes,” said Walter very decisively. 
t “Do you take this man to be your wedded 
husband ?” , 

“ Yes,” answered Teenie firmly, and almost as if 
her teeth clenched upon the word to give it em¬ 
phasis, indicating that all doubt and hesitation were 
at an end from that moment. 

Then came the prayer and the exhortation, the 
signing of the register and the “marriage lines,” 
which were handed to Teenie, and it was all over. 
How little there seemed to be to do ! what a brief 
space it occupied, and yet what a difference it made 1 
There stood the bride and groom bound to each 
other—for life. 

Teenie did not know any difference ; she felt a 
little shy and a little anxious, but she was just the 
same now as she had been half an hour ago; and 


yet there was the man standing beside her who 
claimed the devotion of all her future yeare. 

“ How funny !” exclaimed Miss Burnett. 

“It’s so nice,” said Alice, “and so simple—I 
wish somebody would marry q^e.” ^ 

“ I salute you. Mistress Walter Burnett,” said the 
Laird, kissing her. 

“Faith, I’ll do the same,” cried Colin, who, in 
right of his position as groomsman, kissed the bride. 

“ It’s beautiful! ” cried Alice, laughing. 

Teenie mthcr shrank from these marks of favour, 
and she looked at Walter—her husband ; she felt 
timid as she thought of that, and wondered if there 
ever could be any mysterious authority which ho 
should exert over her, that would make her feel in¬ 
different to her father, and to all the old associations. 
’ “ Dear wife,” whispered Walter, putting his arm 
around her in the presence of all the folk. 

“ Toots ! ■’ she cried, .and sprang away from him. 

The carri.age was waiting for them : they were to 
spend the first few days of their new life .in Edin¬ 
burgh, and they were to drive to the Kingshaven 
station. They made a pretence of eating somewhat 
of the substantial lunch which Ailie had prepared, 
and then took their places in the carriage. 

They were surrounded by a crowd of the fishers, 
their wives, and daughters, who had come up to the 
house in spite of the skipper’s injunctions, and 
hailed the bride and bridegroom with loud cheers 
and blessings. Habbie Gowk rode through the 
crowd on his donkey, much flushed, and much 
more excited than was apparently necessary even 
on this occasion. Most surprising of all, he had 
none of his ballads in his hand. 

“Wish you joy, sir — wish you joy, mem,” he 
said somewhat thickly, but with a peculiar assump¬ 
tion of familiarity, and with even a degree of 
p.itronagc, which was extraordinary in him, whose 
good-nature gencnally extinguished every thought 
of self; “ and you may wish me joy too, for what 
do you think—” 

He paused, not for a reply, but to give greater 
effect to his words. 

“ What do you think V' he cried, looking all 
round him proudly, and then nodding to th* Laird. 
“ It’ll please you to ken, sir, as it will myffriends 
here, lawyer Currie has just tellt me that /am the 
heir to the Methven fortune ; and I am gaun to gi’e 
the biggest present of any to Thorston’s lass.” 

There were astonishment and laughter at this half- 
drunken announcement. Then cheers, blessings, and 
old shoes showered upon the newly-married couple, 
as the horses moved slowly through the crowd. 

“Hurray !” for Dan Thorston’s lassj for the Laird, 
for his son, and for the Methven heir, as the 
missiles flew after the carriage, and guns were 
fired, and everybody was wild with delight That 
was how theymanaged things quietly. 

zND OP CHAPTU tm •nramarn. 



A Mad Swim. : 
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A MAD SWIM. 


[F'^ERNOON in Central Asia, whatever, and the only^ethod left me is—to swim 
A splendid afternoon in the across. Query—Can tnis be done ? ^ 

‘ beginning of July, just toning The Cossack soldiers tell me that it Cjinnot, bur 
down from the destroying heat then they have never tried. The native population 
of middi^, into that soft volup- of the vilhige pronounce it flatly impossible, but 
tuous warmth which makes the they evidently belong to that large class of persons 
do-nothing life of the East so who consider everything impossible whidi they 
Half a mile below me, the low cannot or dare not attempt themselves. Moreover, 
ng mud wall of Fort No. i lies although in these parts I am not an Englishmad'^ 
:hind a bosquet of trees—the (“ very much the reverse, in fact,” as the refugee of 
within sight. Behind me, a few '98 said when asked if he were an Irishman), there 
i at work on their hay, watched is still enough of the old Anglo-Saxon leaven in my 


enjoyable. Half a mile below me, the low 
grey sloping mud wall of Fort No. i lies 
a hidden 'behind a bosquet of trees—the 
I only trees within sight. Behind me, a few 

soldier-colonists are at work on their hay, watched 


with quiet contempt by two or three Kirghiz who are j blood to make me fly at the throat of every “im- 


loafing about, “as the manner of the Scythians 
is.” On the farther side of the river a little reed- 
thatched hut, in front of which the Cossack 


possibility” by instinct. Nothing is impossible till 
it has been tried; and I make up my mind to try. 
Whatever happens, I am not likely to be dis-» 


. ferryman is angling composedly, outlines itself turbed by too many spectators. Except the solitary 


against the boundless emptiness of the Kizil-Koum 
Desert; and in the dead universal silence the 
hoarse sough of the current is plainly heard, as it 
rushes by to its gr.ave in the depths of the “ Out¬ 
lawed Sea.” It is four days since news came to 


fisherman on the opposite bank, there is not a 
living creature in sight. The haymakers have struck 
work, and gone off to sleep in what little shade 
they can find ; the lounging Kirghiz have retreated 
to their tents in order to do likewise ; and for miles 


us (by a roundabout route, it is true, we being off on cither side of the river the vast treeless plain is 


the telegraph track) of the f.ill of Khiva; and 
I, having been a prisoner at large for nearly 


silent and lonely as the grave. Having satisfied 
myself that my clothes arc tolerably safe from 


w a W , . , , , 

three weeks, am sitting on the bank of the Syr- ! passing marauders, I plunge in. 

Daria, and mentally arranging my notes upon that A mad undertaking, beyond doubt, but not with- 
thick, mutton-broth-colourcd “ Clean River.” out a certain method in its madness. Onedoes 


It is Sunday afternoon, although in this un- not bathe thrice a day in any river for weeks to- 
peopled waste, where even .a Russian church has gether without learning something of the ins and 
never been built, there is little difference between outs of if, and I have chosen my ground well. Just 
one day and another. Allowing for the difference at the point' of my plunge, a long spit of smooth 
of time, it is just eleven in the morning at home, firm sand juts out more than a hundred feet into 
Faraway in quiet England .at this moment church the soft muddy bed of the river, like a patch of 
bells arc ringing, and crowds gathering together to macadam in the midst of a clay road. All along 
pray; andsomefewareprayingevenforme, while I it the water is shallow and the current weak, and 


sit here in the heart of the desert, cut off from it all. 

We are now forty miles due cast of the Sea of 
Aral, and the Syr-Daria, reforming as it nears its 
end, has lost for the time being its pernicious habit 
of branching off into lesser ch.anncls. Far as the 
eye can "reach, the broad smooth stream flows un¬ 
broken, with a strength and swiftness matching the 
outburst of its headlong youth from the glaciers of 
the Thian-Shan. A few miles more, and the old 
worn-out veterail will degenerate into three or four 
shallow, marshy, reed-grown ditches, only one of 
which makes even a pretence of being navi;lable ; 
but at this point his concentrated strength is suf¬ 
ficient to task (as I have seen more than once) 
even the engines of a transport steamer. 

The br«dth of the stream I have already ascer¬ 
tained rit remains, to make sure of its depth, and 
the swiftness of its current. Of these points the 
residents, as might be expected, know nothing 


so long as this bank lasts my work will be easy 
enough. What may come after, remains to be seen... 

So on 1 wade through the shallow water, heading 
right across the stream, with the fcrrym.an’s hut as^ 
a landmark. I have as much chance of keeping 
that direction to the end as of standing against a 
cannon-ball; but for the present the current cannot 
get a fair chance at me, and I “make my bee-line,” 
By the time I have got half-way out along the 
spit, 1 begin to take in the general outline of my 
problem a good deal more clearly. There is 
evidently a strong current in the middle of the 
channel, but it sets towards the farther bank (de¬ 
flected, no doubt, by the angle of the spit), and will 
probably carry me thither without much trouMe. 
As for getting back again, that is a minor afiait- 
Meanwhile my proceedings begin to attract the 
attention of the contemplative ferryman on the 
other side, who has hitherto ignored me altogether. 
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The ffirafe sight ef a man bathing is nothing new 
i# these Ihtitttdes, wherp' every man, Cossack or 
Kiig^uz,>is only too glad to get into the water as 
often' as possible. But hone of them are in the 
h^l^of coming out as fart'^s this ; and, moreover, 
to him that I am in no hurry to turn 
ba^'li^mean to go farther before I do. On the 
hd seems to think my farther adventures 
perhaps be worth looking at-; and perching 
hons^ on a convenient point, with his hand over 
Us eyes, he begins to reconnoitre. 

Deeper and deeper grows the water—first up to 
{Ihe knee, then up to the waist, then up to the 
shoulder—while the increasing strength of the 
current more than once almost shakes me from my 
fobting. At last the middle channel is reached. I 
feel the ground sliding from under my feet, and 
make a plunge into the full swirl of the current. 
The next moment 1 seem to be lying stock-still in 
the middle of the stream, while the banks on either 
side are racing past like an express. Already the 
fisherman’s hut, which was right opposite only a 
minute ago, lies twenty yards above me, and still 
the other bank seems a very long way off. Evi- 
dent||'’’the sooner I get over it the better. 

Accordingly I begin to strike out with all my 
strength; but, although 1 have the current with me 
to some extent, it is no easy work. The reflection 
of the sun upon the water dazzles my eyes; and the 
coldness of the' stream, so refreshing at the first 
plunge, now begins to make itself felt in a rather 
benumbing manner. Why does the bank keep 
sliding away as I struggle towards it? and why has 
that ferryman grown'so unnaturally small all of a 
sudden, as he stands up to watch my head appear¬ 
ing and disappearing amid the lapping swirls of 
foam? Harder yet, for there is no time to be lost! 
Already 1 begin to feel a kind of tightening in my 
throat, and a strange creeping numbness through 
my hands and feet, which 1 know well how to in¬ 
terpret. Hurrah ! we are nearing the shore at last. 
The broad brown line of clay below the tufted grass 
gets plainer and plainer every moment; and now 1 
can see the flowers on the bank, and now the very 
creases of the reeds as they sway in the evening 
breeze—but still my feet find no stay. What if it 
be beyond my depth even under the bank, and if 1 
should be swept down (as I have been elsewhere 
more than once) within arm’s-length of the shore ? 
Bah ! what is the use of thinking about it ? Five 
strokes more and I am among the reeds, and, 
thrusting my feet deep into the soft rich loam, 
stand upon actual groimd once more. 

Even now, however, my situation is anything but 
a promising one. 1 am up to the shoulders in 
water, under the rush of a current that well-nigh 
bears me down; while upon the higli, sheer, 
slippery bank above me, beetling over at the top, 
there is neither foothold nor handhold to be found. 


Start back across the river from this*point I cannot, 
for, judging by the distance to which I have already 
been carried, I should in that case come out (if 1 
ever came out at all) beside the fort its%l^and have 
to walk back half a mile—^a promenstde which, even 
in these unfrequented regions, is not to be recom¬ 
mended. There is nothing for it but to wade up 
the stream, and I go to work accordingly. 

Foot by foot, with my shoulder tq the stream in 
order to give it as little surface as possible, do I 
fight my way along, the soft clay yielding under my 
feet, and the water swirling around me like a mill- 
race. Little by little the diminished hut and the 
dwarfed ferryman grow into their natural size, till 
at length I come opposite my original landmark 
again, and see the lean brown face and small deep- 
set eyes looking down at me in blank astonishment. 
• Then follows a curious piece of pantomime. 

The Cossack looks inquiringly at me, and th»n at 
the opposite bank, where my clothes are lying like 
a tiny white speck upon the broad green belt. 

I reply by an affirmative nod. 

Thereupon the prophet of evil shrugs his shouW 
dors, and gives a shake of his long narrow head, to 
which Lord Burleigh’s famous gesture is as no¬ 
thing ; after which he disposes himself to watch 
the end, with the same cool scientific appieciation 
wherewith some experienced Valerius or Cornelius 
of the later Empire may have watched the Sec or 
coming up with the flying Rctiarius. 

And well he may. The current which helped me 
in crossing is against me now ; and the river, not 
yet crippled by its periodical sinking, is running in 
full flood. I have already been long enough in the 
water to be almost benumbed; and the stChd-bank 
that aided me at the outset will be left far above 
me before I am half-way across. However, when 
a thing has to be done, done it must be, so 1 set 
my teeth and fall-to. 

And then follows a prolonged nightmarei in 
which I seem to be always struggling my hardest, 
without advancing a foot. Through the water that 
splashes up in my face, I dimly see the opposite 
bank at an apparently hopeless distance, and 
seeming to get farther with every moment If I 
could only turn over and float a little, in erder to 
rest myself! But there is no leisure for rest now. 
My fingers are cold and heavy as marble, my limbs 
numb, and every muscle feels stretched^ and 
swollen, as if water had been forced under the 
skin. The veins of my temples throb painfully, 
and every breath that I draw seems choked as by 
the gripe of a strong hand. Already 1 am growing 
sick and dizzy, and everything seems to whirl around 
me, when suddenly the pressure of the current 
slackens—a sharp spasm of pain runs through me 
—and 1 become aware that 1 have landed on' the 
head of a mud-bank, and that the sharp pomt of a 
projecting root is sticking in the flesh of m)r leg. 
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'‘WKNT CHASING Utri TFRPI-IKS/' 


Unflecked by clouds the day so rare— 
U nmarrcd by grief the face so fdir— 
Face, sky, and heart in tune. 


ever Youth a fairer g^isc 
Than Psyche chasing butterflies 
.Beneath the sky of June ? 
240- VoL. IX.. 
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Youth at its brightest—(Sure and good, 

With nothing harmful in.the mood 
That lures'her to the cL'ase; 

With tripping feet, that nV'bly pass 
'lltrough fern, and rustUn^hcatb, and grass, 
A wavering course to traoi^. 

Stew just o’crhead, now out of sight, 

1%ose painted wings take zigtag flight— 
Now nearer float—but yet, 

*trip she as lightly as she will, 

From flower-poised rest they dart, and still 
^“,‘ 4 Evade her upraised net. 

Grave Reason, with rebuking eyes. 

That see no sense in chasing flics. 

Stands half aloof the while. 

Too much inclined the whim to twit 
That led her from his side to (lit. 

To great it with a smile. 

And when she saddens at his frown, 

And drops.her net, and sobers down. 

He will philosophise, 

And tell her life is far too stern. 

Too full of thoughts that throb and burn, 
For chasing butterflies. 


He has not learned—have you f or you f— 
How much of teaching sweet and true 
Such joyous hours bestow. 

The heart that always keeps its youth ‘ 
Will also keep its hope and truth— 

Those gifts of long ago. 

Such hours as those will Faith renew. 

Just as in childhood’s days we drew 
Its emblems from the sky, 

"Or flower or moss that grew around, 

Or shell or fossil that we found. 

Or bird, or butterfly. 

The world of late has grown too staid ; 

Too much with earthy crust o’erlaid— 

Too much with greed of gold; 

Or bent on probing mysteries. 

To all appealing to the eyes 
Is careless, or is cold. 

But Psyche, ’spite her frolic face. 

When youthful fancies must give place 
To stern realities. 

Shall prove as sweet and true a wife • 

As if she never in her life 
Went chasing butterflies. 

Louisa Crow. 


MY E.\RLY ADVENTURES. 


AV At Tul.'loo'KarillCAI, SKI'. 

tlIAl>'rKR 

\T the time that my father died—it 
was in the year 1832— I was Ixit a 
few weeks old. My mother was 
poor, even very poor, and 
when she—out of considena- 
tion for her orjilians, to be 
enabled to give them a better 
education—married again, she 
soon s.adly experienced bow 
her new husband, though a 
good and honest man, could 
confer but little toward-s the 
deviation of their depressing poverty. The 
quantity of necessaries of life, in food .and dress, 
meanwhile increased also, and it was quite natural 
that one thought of trying how far the wings of 
the family members, considered ripe for self-sus¬ 



tenance, could be trusted irrto the world for the 
benefit of the juniors. 

I was twelve years old when my mother con¬ 
sidered me at that stage of maturity to work for 
myself in spite of my terrible disadvantage, a j 
lameness since my third year, in consequence of 1 
which misfortune I had to use a crutch under I 


irir, nv AKMINIUS VAMnEKV. 

TllK I'IRST. 

my left arm up to the period just alluded to. 
Sldl I was sufficiently strong and healthy. Very 
siini'Ie diet, and even that sometimes not suf- 
cient to satisfy my hunger, a scanty dress, and 
an unf.nnili.irity with comfort had steeled and 
hardened me early, arming me against all the vicis¬ 
situdes of climate. I went—to say the most—only 
three years to any school, and as my schoolmaster 
found I h.id an excellent memory, being able to 
Ic.arn by rote anything—even tlie Latin—then not 
yet understood by me—I soon thought of studying, 
and longed to become a physician or lawyer, the 
beau ideal profession in the eyes of the countryfolk 
in Hungary. 

My mother, too, wished something similar, but 
before such hopes arose the insurmountable ranges 
of poverty. I was forced to descend, and step down 
low, and w.as apprenticed to a tailor, who worked 
for ladies. I might have attained there to such 
skill as to be able to sew together some yards pf 
cotton-ware; but the feeling was roused within 
my breast that Dame Fortune might have desfined 
me for the production of superior work, wotth 
sewing together; so I left the work-shop of this 
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My Early 

artist, and took an engagement at the house of an 
innkeeper, as tutor to his son. 

The subjects which I was required to teach were 
the elementary but hardest lore of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic.^ I had at the same time to do 
sundry small services about the house ; for instance, 
to clean the boots of the family on a Saturday 
evening, sometimes also to serve out to the over- 
thirsty customers a glass of wine or brandy. 

Though my age was disproportionate to tlie office 
fiillen to my lot—how could the yet uneducated be 
an educator himself?—the treatment I received 
from my employer was still more disi)roportionatc 
to that which a mentor should have received. Yet 
it was my pupil himself whose behaviour was the 
harshest towards me. The lad was two years older 
than myself, and as ray professional c.igerness 
carried me so far one day as to rebuke his want 
of manners, the animosity of the lad was roused to 
that degree, that he turned with pugnacious daring 
against me, and I had to thank the accidental arrival 
and interposition of his mother, th.at it did not come 
to a serious breach of domestic peace. 

Thus the schooling that 1 had to give became a 
hard one to my own self; still I kept spiritedly my 
time of agreement to its end, and sped from the 
island Schiitt, where I spent my childhood’s earliest 
time, now with my hard-earned eight florins in my 
pocket, towards St. Ceorgen, in the neighbourhood 
of Presburg, to commence there in the (Jymnasium 
of the Piarist Friars my course of studies. 

The money I brought just proved sulfleient for 
the purchase of the necessary school-books. Be¬ 
nevolent people aided me further on. In seven 
c\jfferent houses I received in the seven days of the 
week my chief meals free, in addition to which 1 
obtained from each f.unily on their d.iy a piece of 
bread for my breakf.ist, and one for my sup|icr. 
The wealthier students presented me with their 
left-oflf clothes. By dint of indu.stry, .ind earnest 
application to my studies, as well .is by an inborn 
quick comprehension and tcn.icious memory, I 
gained at the public examin.ation of tlie very first 
Latin class the position of the second best scliol.ir. 
I felt a hearty pleasure in learning ; and as 1 soon 
learned to speak Latin fluently, thus drew the at¬ 
tention (^f my teachers ; in consequence of wliicli, 
much begun with hardship, in the commencement 
of my battling with life, was eased for me by bene¬ 
volence. 

I finished at lltc school of .St. (loorgcn my second 
Latin class, also with distinction. But now tlic 
desire for travelling flapped its wings within my 
breast. I longed for change. My desire pointed 
towards Presburg, where a higher school existed, 
which at-that time stood in place of a capimi, being 
the?coronation town of Hungary, and the seat of 
Parliament. In spite of my secured existence in 
St. Georgen, I left it then j and the year 1846, at 
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the completion of ily fourteenth ycat of age, 
dawned on me within the walls of the ancient 
town. 

New struggles, n^v wrestling with troubles, new 
and gigantic cxer ims awaited me here in'my 
efforts for cxistenw. It became to me clear from 
the beginning that with the number of the popula¬ 
tion, and" the height of buddings, increases usually 
tlio difficulty of forming acquaintanceship, and in 
inverse proportion decreases the sympathy towards 
our neighbours. I stayed here three years longer, 
partly as servant, partly as teacher of fepiale cooks, 
senant girls, and other individuals of the lower 
cl.isscs tliirsting after knowledge. There is not a 
stone in the )xivvment of this small and pleasant- 
looking town on the banks of the clear-waved 
D.mubc, that could not tell some sad story out of 
tins cpoeli of ni) existence, could it but'Speak. 

NotwiUist.andmg all drawb.acks, 1 proceeded to¬ 
wards my life's .nm straightly and courageously. I 
studied in spile of all privations, and belonged at 
the end of tlie very first year to the best scholars. 
What astonishes me now-a-days most, while re¬ 
flecting on these days of evil, is the reminiscence 
of my gay spirit, the humour accompanying me 
through all sad conditions in life, carrying me 
through, raising me above all difficulties. My 
indestructible health strengthened me also for the 
struggle, and did not allow my muixe good-humour 
to desert me. 

In spite of the simple fare, consisting of bread 
and water, 1 kept mv- he.iltliy rubicund complexion, 
amused my schoolfellows and comrades during our 
time of play, and as soon as a half-year in our 
school closed, 1 w.is sure to be the first who took 
his tr-nelling-st.-iff. I.ime though >ct on foot, often 
without a kivut/er in my pocket, travelling wherever 
it clianccd to le.id. into the wide world. Thus ! 
visited Vicuna, Prague, and other towns of the 
Aiistii.in Mon.-irchy. If it came to pass that I got 
r.uiier tired iij my wanderings, a humorous obsCr- 
x.itioii to a passing coachman sufficed to get me 
a lift for p.r.t of the way. At night 1 made it a 
point to call at the abode of the clerical gentleman 
of the place, with whom my spe.aking Latin gained , 
for me both favoui and a few kreutzers travelling 
expenses ; while well-timed .and kindly-rcceived 
courtesy and eomplimenls towards their house- 
kecpeis filled my knapsack with provisions, lasting 
for the next d.ij's wants. *'•' 

I found, indeed, courtesy and good-humour ready 
coins in all climes. They keep up their value in 
the eyes of old and young, men and women ; ,and 
whoever has the command of courtesy and humour 
m.ay consider himself rich enough, even with empty 
pockets. 

Tlicsc w.mderings were the preliminary exercises 
of my later dervish travels. Whenever the end of 
the summer holidays bade me put down again 
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toy wandering staff into iae corner, I did not 
fed i^rticularly at ease. '^i^JVhether my needy 
position m^y have been the^jause of this, or the 
attitude forced upon me to battle continually for 
barfe edstence, I could not son. satisfactorily, but 
I Itoow for certain that living in towns never proved 
an agreeable task to me. My entering again the 
rows of many-storeyed houses, the confined hori/un 
surrounding me there, compressed my youthful 
heart sometimes painfully; and but for the pro- 
qjective delight that, after the consummation of 
another year’s scholarly achievements, I should 
ngain be able to roam through the enilless em¬ 
pire of unfettered nature, nothing would have 
assuaged the gloomy spirit which ruled over my 
town life. 

It was in the year 1847 when I first thought of 
commencing, besides the usual studies of the Gym¬ 
nasium—all of which at that date were of a very un¬ 
satisfactory kind—private studying, learning by my 
own exertions the most miscellaneous litetature of 
travel, which I eagerly devoured, and thus com¬ 
menced the French Langu.age also. Besides my 
national mother-tongue, 1 had le.arned previously 
the German. Nearly at the same time I made my¬ 
self acquainted with the Slavonic tongue also, and 
as 1 had to learn Latin and Greek in the school, 
wherein I soon became sufficiently proficient, I saw 
myself at the comparatively early age of sixteen in 
possession of sever.al languages of the great mart 
of the world, so as to make hereafter the acquisi¬ 
tion of tongues nearly related to those I already 
knew a comparatively easy task. 

In the beginning, the learning by rote had a 
peculiar charm. Youth had no foreboding of the 
natural gift for languages. When I succeeded in 
raising the number of daily-learned words of any 
new language from ten to sixty, even up to a hun¬ 
dred, my happiness felt no bounds. Yet I have to 
acknowledge openly that I had no presentiment of 
the result towards which my success, however flat¬ 
tering to my vanity, would carry me. 

Thus it came that I stepped by degrees from 
French to the study of the other branehes of the 
Romanesque family of languages. I endeavoured 
with equal success, according to the same id.in, to 
master the Germanic tongues, where my philo¬ 
logical thirst led me to the English, and beyond it 
to the Danish and .Swedish languages ; the same 
tvith the Slavonic dialects. As my eagerness of 
learning, overruled by a sober plan, advised me to 
read aloud, and to hold with iqyself imaginary con¬ 
versations in the just-learned languages, I succeeded 
to such an extent, that my youthful conceit allowed 
me to believe I had acquired in all 'these different 
tongues a perfection, sufficient to raise my self¬ 
opinion to a not unimportant degree. 

Vanity, mostly a dangerous failing, can notwith¬ 
standing often become a very useful spur and encou¬ 


ragement. This overweening confidence produced 
by youthful fancy induced me not to leave the 
hitherto followed path of studying by self-exertion, 
but rather to complete my individual education 
in accordance with my personaj inner ctilling. 
But in what direction.!' for what particular aim? 
will the kind reader ask. Indeed, I was myself 
unconscious of a satisfactory answer to that. Nulla 
dies sine litieA was my motto and principle for 
some time past, kept in view faithfully, and fol¬ 
lowed ])ractic.ally ; and though in the country I 
had as private tutor to teach often during eight to 
ten hours a day, yet tlic still remaining timc’sufificed 
for me to make considerable progress in my private 
studies. 

The plan of monotonous dry learning by rote of 
several foreign tongues, was soon resigned for the 
ehjoyment of their literary treasures. I drew freely 
out of the rich ai>d promiscuous well of the pro¬ 
ductions of nearly every European nation. The 
bards of Albion and the troubadours of Servia, 
the songsters of .Spain and the spirited poets of 
Italy ; Lomonosoff, Pushkin, Tcgner, Andersen, 
Ochlcnschl.iger—nearly every muse of the pre¬ 
sent and past age tilled up in succession my leisure 
hours. 1 always made it a point to read loudly; 
1 wrote also—whenever particulaily carried away 
by enthusiasm, aw.aked by one or other superior 
passage in the authors I read—and I expressed my 
feelings in words on the margin of the respective 

book. 

'fhe simple-minded neighbours m.ay h.ave thought 
me well-nigh crazed for this habit of mine, and 1 
lost indeed on one occ.ision my place of a tutor, in 
consequence of this prejudice against my wajis. 
But what did a critique of such critics touch me 
when I, wnqjt up in my youthful dreaming, saw 
before me in a chtirmed state the combat before 
Jerusalem, in the spirit of Tasso, the heroic deeds 
of the Cid, or Byron’s heroes and heroines? Yet 
I have to confers that the scenes enacted in the 
Orient had a spell over my soul that was nearly 
exclusive. 

Asia, then removed from my sight, yet hovered 
over my spirit, but in the richest gold-bespangled, 
pearl-and-diamond-beset costumes. Who fares 
differently in touth who reads the “ Thousand and 
One Nights?” How could it be different with 
me, who by origin and education am myself a semi- 
Asiatic ? 

Asia was known to me as the land of the most 
richly-coloured adventures, as the home of the 
most fabulous fortunes; and as I spent my early 
youth under adventurous circumstances, and al¬ 
ready longed after fortune and success, what would 
be more natural than that my first longing for .the 
far-off should lead me early in the direction of Afia I 

To be able to satisfy this ^learning soon and 
easily, I deemed it necessary m the first place to 
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imkemyselfacquaintedwith the languages of Asia, me in my further pifcgrcss to the conquest of 
and commenced with the Turkish. This Turanian learning in the field ^ Oriental science. Ap my 
dialect placed, in consequence of its relationship to thoughts, plans, ai« endeavours concentrated 
the tongue of the Magyars, less difficulties in my henceforward symp|thctically in the Orient, entic- 
way of mastering it than to any other Western ing my whole bciBg>ith thoughts of its brightness. 


man., More dffffculties beset me in learning the 
strange chvacters of the Turk without teacher 
‘and without explanations. Whole days long did I 
draw them with my walking-stick in the sand, 
until I grew acquainted with the importance of 
the points, the signs of discrimination, deciding the 
correct pronunciation of letters and words. 

Unluckily I 
had the Jisad 

.vantage not to , 

possess any die- . 

tionary; the ' 

high price was A, _- - - . / / ' 

far above ^ my 

ings, which 1 

had to unlearn, armimi 

, ’ (-U tiniS<-J for! 

.and to remem¬ 
ber afresh with the corrected sense. Such bittci 


ArcMIMl s \ WfYKV. 

('I. drciLSotifor Uis Asiatic trafeh ) 

Such bitter ! snow-flake, 1 


My spirit, by anti|(pation, hovered already in the 
fairy fields of the East. 

Travel in-thc East—a voyage to a land hundreds 
of miles distant—is for every one within Europe, 
who still has to battle for existence and daily bread, 
a very bold idea. I will not deny it, that even the 
more venturesome flights of youthful enthusiasm— 

_ the krepressible 

desire to see 
foreign lands 
and eustoms— 

P .: ■ \ arc stayed by the 

, - - - _ ’ r\ stumbling-block i 

which poverty' 

I time that 
hover before my 

"iri'nv. required 

Asiatic tratWs } 

snow-flake, which, set in motion by a favourable 
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and necessarily occurring misfortunes met my auto- breeze, soon increased to a mighty mass, when it 
didactical endeavours more than once; but wh.it , crushed and burst every impediment besetting its 
difficulties—what h.ard tasks could ever baffle path, and continued it^ course with uncontrollable 
successfully youthful thirst for knowledge and en- j might. Such a start was given to me by the 
thusiasm ? ’ p.itronagc of Baron Joseph P.dtvds, a gentleman 

By that time I had reached iny twentieth year of i whose liter.iry genius was acknowledged throughout' 
age, and had, for all my surmounted troubles, a ! Europe. This noble countryman of mine was of 
most rich recompense in finding that I w.as able to ! slender means himself, but his influence gained for 
read and to understand the whole of a small me a free pass.agc into the Black Sea. 

Turkish poem—the first yet—without any aid of a The baron himself most liberally spent on ray 
dictionary. voyage a modest “ obolus,” and a few laid-off gat- 

It could not have been the spirit of the ments; and I had, thus provided; soon my knap* 
Oriental muse—which 1 could not have fathomed sack packed with books, and the steamer GalatM 
yet—that had inspired me so much ; it was rather floated down with me on the mighty Danube, 
the '’first sweet fruit of earnest exertion which whence I continued my travel to Constantint^k, 


presented me with so rich a remuneration ; and the interim goal of my wanderings. . 
this became again an encouragement, that led end ok cHArrER the first. 
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HT-HE OLD WATERCRESS-WOMAR 

BY AUTHOR OF “EPISOnF.S IN AN OBSCURE LIFE.” 

'UNDRED.^^of persons in Lan- filthily-crowded lodgings from which they have 
% don live( on green-stuff— just turned out. How they huddle together like 
Naslttrtium officinale. The numb, dumb cattle—cluster round any spark of 


iV/SSFJllESl Nasturtium officinale. The 

{/'m SV statement has u startling 

look, and yet it is literally true. 

I do not mean that they eat 
)?,' Ijothing but watercress, but that 
TWS^Jp if it were not for watercress they 

would have nothing to eat. its con- 
' i ^ sumers think of it only as a condiment, 
V? but to its itinerant retailers it means food, and 
p everything in the way of subsistence. When 
j I call this fact to mind, I look with rcspeci 
on the pretty “ cresses of the brook ” I see 
flowering white in my country rambles—on the 
shallow, oblong, artificial cress-ponds to be met with 
round London, especially in the neighbourhood of 
the eastern section of the North T.ondon Kailway. 
Watercress, speaking gener.illy, is the support ol 
the feeble. As a rule tlicy .are very old or very 
young voices one hears quavering, “Wa-atercrcase, 
wa-aterctease—fine fresh w'a-.atercrcascs !” 

In fine weather, in spite of the gcner.d squalor of 
the street-retailers, it is rather a pretty sight to sec 
them flocking out of the gre.it w.itercress market 
with their verdant basketfuls and armfuls, freshen¬ 
ing their purchases under the sun-gilt water of the 
pump, splitting them up into bunches, and bcautify- 
iag the same to (he best of their ability to tempt 
purchasers. The fresh green and even the litter 
of picked-off wilted leaves pleas.intly remind oni' 
of the country, in thcjnidst of our dusty, dingy'drab 
wilderness of brick and mortar ; and there is some- 
thing'bird-like in the cress-sellcrs’ cry as one after 
another raises it. It cannot compete in music with 
the Newhaven fish-wives’ “Caller ou !” as heard 
floating about in Edinburgh at dusk, but still there 
is in it something of the same characli r. 

But in bad weather, on keenly or damply cold 
mornings, when people who can afford the time 
snuggle between the blankets as long as possible, 
making to themselves all kinds of ingenious hygienic 
excuses for getting up later than usual, and .shirk¬ 
ing their matutinal “ tub,” or at any i nto “ taking 
the Chill off” its cold water to an c.vtent which con¬ 
verts it into warm—on mornings when even those 
who have fortified themselves with a meal to face 
the outside air, and arc sufficiently clad, hurry 
along snappish and blue-nosed,, or stop to clap 
their hands across their breasts, and stamp their 
feet to warm their tingling toes—it is pity-moving 
to see the cress-sellers crawling to their markets 
through the raw glimmcringly-gas-lit gloom. Some 
have been shivering all night, others feel the cold 
all the more on account of the fetid heat of the 


at fresco fire—even throng pale patches of the dismal 
gaslight on the p.avemcnt 1 How covetously they 
eye the white mugfuls of smoking-hot coffee that 
are being gulped—the thick slices of bread-and- 
butter that are being munched 1 How they wheedle 
to make their few halfpence of stock-money go as 
far as possible — how they beg for evei^so little 
■stock, as a loan or gift, when they have.Ho stock- 
money' 1 Although, as Herbert sings, 

I “Molt herbs that grow in brooks arc hot and dry,” 

wliat hopelessly tootliachy viands do their goods 
seem on such a morning—what chilblainy work 
the splitting-up and tying-up! What a doleful 
caslanet accompaniment the poor creatures’ teeth 
]day to their cry 1 I know that it is rubbish to 
rail at a man for cnjot ing the wealth which he 
or his fathers have somehow or other earned—^at 
any rate got—but still when, on such a morning, I 
think of a sclf-satisficil, succulent, spotlessly ap- 
poiiUod, well-to-do, middle-aged Englishman com¬ 
ing down, in fur-bound velvet slippers, a staircase 
ke[)t at an “ equable temperature ” by double 
windows and warm-air pipes, from a luxurious bed¬ 
room and dressing-room to an abundant breakfast, 
aired newspapers, and to.i sting boots—and see at 
the same time a host of half-frozen scarecrows, 
young and old, scattering to try to get the barest 
crust by the sale of their green-stuff, I cannot help 
wishing that the smug gentleman referred to could, 
Just for once in a w.iy, be forced to change lots 
with a cress-seller—to open bus eyes a bit—^to teach 
him a little real human sympathy—to show him 
that he is not the marvellou.sly liberal gentleman 
he fancies himself, simply because he subscribes 
a few never-missed guineas to well-advertised 
charities. Perhaps he considers it a duty incum¬ 
bent upon his respectability to h.ave family prayers. 
No blame to him- far the opposite—if he even 
only tries to be sincere, tiiid not a pompous would- 
be-pious parrot. 

On a spring Suitd.iy morning, the heat of which 
would have been almost tropical, had it not 
been for a tempering cast wind, I changed to find 
myself in Regent’s Park just after the bells ®f 
neighbouring churches li.ad finished tolling in to 
momiilg service. Grass and leaves were out in 
virgin green. Enclosed corners blazed with big 
golden dandelions. White and purple lilac were in 
almost full blossom. Chestnut-trees, too, wgre 
spired with precocious pagodas, and the blossom,- 
buds of the famous hawthom-trees were bursting. 
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Dusky heavy-fleeccd sheep stood grazing, lay 
dozing, or moved along lazily upon the wide sunny 
lawns, and the shadier green sloping banks of the 
brown canal, in which dogs, big and little, were 
splashing, swimming, or whining to be pulled out 
by the ears, or* the nape of the neck—glossily- 
matted masses of moist misery. Other dogs, 
amongst them noble black retrievers, and fawn- 
coloured and brindled black-muzzled mastiffs, were 
racing hither ancl'thithcr across the dry warm grass, 
some in bewildered quest of their masters, whose 
shrill whistles they heard ; others simply to have a 
scamper, a roll upon their backs, and then a head¬ 
long galldp back to their masters. Tlie heat had 
excited some of the w'ater-fowl also, for instead 
of gravely paddling about, the livelier ones rose 
from the water with a splutter, flew about call¬ 
ing one another, and then flopped into the water 
again with a splash and another “quack—quack— 
quack.” 

A rumour was .abroad tliat one of the elephants 
or a rhinoceros was taking a bath. A little rush was 
made to the railings of the Zoological Clardcns. 
Little children were perched upon the top of them ; 
small boys shinned up them ; small men held on 
to them. Cabmen stood on the tops of their cabs, 
watercart-men on the tops of their watercarts, 
drivers of waiting waggonettes on the box-scats of 
their vehicles, and with craning necks peered into 
the gardens, from which the passer-by too la/y to 
cross tlie road could hear ever and anon an asth¬ 
matic snorting and a ponderous splash, followed by 
a high-mounting sun-gilt spray. Other sight-seers 
“on the cheap” peered into the gardens at the 
turnstiles, wondering how the few neither rich nor 
rare personages—not a whit better dressed than 
themselves — whom they saw wandering about 
within, got there. 

Over the gate of one of those grounds-surrounded 
Regent’s Park villas, which make a country-loving 
built-in cockney brc.ak the tenth commandment— 
covet his neighbour’s nest-like house, and no mis¬ 
take about it—hung a venerable man of twenty-five 
—a white-headed, white-stockinged young footman, 
in full fig, conversing nevertheless, in his Sab¬ 
bath morning condescension, most affably with a 
knot of acquaintances in Sunday best, but still in 
the footman’s eyes vulgarian mufti. 

An open carriage, drawn by a pair of spanking 
bays—their assiduously groomed skins gleaming 
like horse-chestnuts fresh from the husks—drew 
near, and the venerable young man at once turned 
and fled towards the house, looking not unlike a 
startled white rabbit scurrying to shelter .as his 
head, shirt, and calves glanced through the screen¬ 
ing shrubs. 

The friends in mufti dispersed more leisurely, 
and' then turned to watch the dashing equipage 
dart in through the gateway about which they 


I5I 

had been clustered. IWhcn they resumed their 
walk, there was pridJ in their port, as if they 
too, in some indefinite way, belonged to the aris¬ 
tocracy. 

A few carriages^ for the most part hired, 
ground round ajjpl round, A few equestrians 
pounded round on their hack chargers, with sad 
countenances. But most of the people in the 
park were on foot, or seated on the benches, or 
lolling on the grass, gazing, meditating, smoking, 
re.iding books and newspapers, love-making, or 
quietly enjoying doing nothing. There was a 
curious medley of people present—soldiers in gay 
uniforms; paupers in their snuff-coloured Sunday 
suits; servant-girls out for a holiday; nurse¬ 
maids and iiatrcsf.imilias wheeling perambulators; 
sisters of orders ; elder sisters of families ; hard- 
worked mothers, in charge of frolicking little ones; 
old bachelors moping like herons; young foreigners 
walking four abreast, .and talking and laughing 
loudly ; hc.irty groups of working men, who met 
other groups, and s.alutcd one another with such 
affectionate greetings as “ Well, old Mouldy, and 
how’s yourself 

But there were scarcely any of those hateful 
young roughs who do their worst to make places of 
popular resort in London hideous, as they roll or 
rush about, shouting out their obscenities and blas¬ 
phemies and idiotic laughter at the very top (rf 
their harsh voiees. It was too early for thei^ 1 
suppose. They are as cowardly as they are 
unclean, and cannot pluck up courage to annoy 
until they have still farther muddled their confused 
faculties with muddy beer, or have dusk to cover 
their retreat when an attempt is made to make 
them pay for their outrages on the commonest 
decency. When 1 hear people “high falutm'” 
.about English civilisation, Christianity, fair-play- 
loving manliness, the shoals of young London 
roughs rise to my eyes, ring in my ears, and I pre¬ 
serve a non-respectful silence. 

The park, on the whole, was sunnily silent The 
people in it, if they were keeping their Sabbath -in 
no higher sense, were at any nate harmlessly en¬ 
joying a morning of rest. 

I h.id just t.iken my feet from a bench beneath 
a hawthorn-tree, and risen to go away, when an 
old basket-bearing dame, seeing the seat vacant, 
came up panting and placed herself and her .basket 
upon it. 

There waas no begging ad misericordiam ixsmt 
in her account of herself as we entered into con- 
vcrs.ation. llcplor.ably poor though she manifi^y 
was, in spite of the neatness and the cleanliness 
which characterised her remnants of raiment, she 
looked as if she would be offended by a proffer of 
alms, or a simulated wish to buy watercress nn- 
saleablo according to the ordinal laws o(L;$upply 
and demand. 
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" Go^d roomin’, sir," she a lid cheerily, when our 
little chat was over. “ It d«s a lonely old body’s 
heart good to have a deceniword spoke to her, 
when there’s nothing to be got^'ut on it.” 

A week oT; two afterwards,v noticed that the 
de^nt old body cried her greenJ^’rofif in the street 
in which 1 lived. Very likely she had cried it there 
for .rosuly a year, but I had not happened to notice 
Iror before. 

If iieople far more worthy of notice, ac'cording 
to tibirir own conventional notions, than my poor 
old watercress-woman, only knew how little they 
are noticed by their neighbours in this cverybody- 
forbimself London—unless some accident makes 
their existence interestingly recognisable — per¬ 
chance there would be a little less self-conceit 
in the world. 

No extravagant outlay of capital was required to 
enable one to become a regular customer of old 
Peggy’s. 

I do not know why I called her Peggy, except 
because she wore a very faded neckerchief-like 
plaid shawl, such as those the Welsh milk-women 
in London wear; and 1 remembered having seen, 
when a boy, a Glamorganshire old Peggy milking 
ewes in such a shawl. 

Besides her “ creases,” this old Peggy sold little 
bunches of worm-like radishes, tiniest posies of 
waU-fiowers and stocks which some benevolent 
gardener had enabled her to make up out of his 
refuse, and mittens and patch-work kettle-holders 
of her own manufacture. 

She was always neat, clean, cheery, reticently 
“independent,” and very fond of children, who 
were very fond of her. She wanted to give her 
posies to them, instead of selling them. 

When my little ones noticed her tired look—they 
always swarmed to the front door when they heard 
her cry—they wanted her to come in “to have 
something; ” but a glass of water for herself, 
and a freshening for her “creases,” was all that 
even those little wheedlers could prevail upon he 
to take. 

One foggy day in November, however, when she 
called, she was so faint and chilled that she nearly 
dropped upon the doorstep. The youngsters then 


fairly lugged her in, and carrying her off to the 
kitchen, took possession Of her. They could not 
manage to lift the kettle, but in other respects they 
“ made tea for her all by themselves,” pouring out 
and carrying to her the tea, maki5.g and buttering 
her toast, and so on. The poor old soul, wbo had 
been overcome by hunger, fatigue, and cold, re¬ 
covered, and after a time chirped away as cheerily 
as ever. 

“Yes, dears,” she said, “your papa is right, I 
am a Welshwoman, and little did I think when 
I came up to make my fortune in London, before 
ever you were born or thought of—or your papa 
either, almost—-that I should ever be as lonely 
as I am now. But God has been very good to me. 
I’ve had a good husband, and good children, and 
I’ve nursed their little children. But they’re all 
gbne now—to heaven, or else beyond the seas. 
But you sec God is so good, He gives me kind 
friends yet, like you, my sweet pretty pets. I 
must be goin’ now. I don’t know when I shall 
want to cat anything again, after such a tea as 
you’ve given me; but, you see, if I don’t sell my 
creases, I shan’t have any stock-money for to¬ 
morrow.” 

The cliiklren would fain have cleared out her 
stock, paying for it “out of their own money-boxes,” 
but this she refused to allow. She would only sell 
the number of bunches she had been accustomed 
to leave at the house, and then took her depar¬ 
ture. Her clicery face was never seen in our street 
again. 

In the spring, noticing a strange cress-seller there, 
I asked her if she could tell me what had become 
of her predecessor. 

“ Oil, Mrs. Griffiths, you mean,” exclaimed the 
new watercress-woman, when 1 had described the 
old dame. “ Dead an’ buried afore Christinas, 
pore ole thing. .She went to the markit one bitter 
cold mornin’, an’ the cold struck to 'er 'eart, an’ 
she jest come ’ome an’ died. Not a friend slte’d 
left—lived ’em all hout. I mean as belonged to ’er, 
for heverybody as knew ’er was well disposed to 
’er, pore ole thing. Though she ’adn’t a penny in 
the world to bless ’crsclf with, she’d do a good turn 
for anybody.” 


SILVER AND GOLD. 



I EVER a word said you or I, 
Never a thought we told ; 
Surely if speech be silver, love. 
Silence is pure, pure gold ! 


Silent as we could be we stood. 
Love in our eyes unbidden 


Came, as e.ach looked in the other’s face 
Thrilling with something hidden; • 

Thrilling with something ne’er to be said. 
New and yet centuries old ; ' 

Speech may be silver ever, love. 

If silence like this be gold ! 

/ C. J. B. 
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IN HONOUR BOUND. 

BY CHARLES GIBBOW, 

‘author of “ROlUN GRAY,” “FOR LACK OF GOI^D,” ETC. ETC. 

CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FIRST. Cunning bands, or rolled up in the familiar knot at 

THE uiVERSioN. the back, .and tied with a bit of bright ribbon. 

The fishers gave one grand cheer for all the bonnie They were singing the “ Boatie Rows ” in capital 

ladies of Dalmahoy and Craigburn, which was ) nxarching time, .arms linked in arms, bodies and 



‘ HAbltnc GOWK l.hl> T UK WAV.' 


acknowledged with smiles and gracious bows - 
Miss Burnett crying in high f.ilsctto, “ Oh, how 
funny 1 ”—Alice clapping her hands in ecstasy, and 
begging to be allowed to follow the folk wherever 
they were going. 

Then the crowd moved off in an irregular pro¬ 
cession toward the inn. Habbic Gowk led the 
way, bestriding Beattie with a jauntier air than 
ever the provost himself displayed when whirling 
along in his carriage and lamps. He was foflowcd 
by a group of youths and maidens—the former in 
loose blue trousers, coloured shirts, .and sparkling 
neikerchiefs ; the Latter in blue or red striped 
petticoats, little tartan shawls worn with a certain 
coquettish grace, and bare heads—hair plaited in 


■stciis swinging to the tunc. The next group were 
busy “dafling” (jesting), and h.auling each other 
about from one side of the ro.ad to the other in a 
wild way. 

“Ixt me be,” cries strapping Peg Johnstone,,as 
a stalwart young fisher gripes her round the waist, 
and kisses her without the least regard to observa¬ 
tion. She whirls herself good-humouredly out ot 
his grasp into the arms of another swain.^ 

“Do you no wish it was your wadding, J^an ?" 
says Gleycd (.Squinting) Tam, leering at die bright 
girl beside him. 

“ ’Deed do I, so bein’s it was the lad 1 wan^d,*’ 
replies Jean frankly. 

“ Wouidna 1 do for you ? ” • • 
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“ Whtnyott ha'e gotten ri^’ your gleyed e’e, and 
whan you're skipper o’ twa bfcts, speir then,” says 
the quean, ndth that characte^tic frankness which 
would be.itceonnted rudeness B^wherc, but which 
here only provoked a hearty la^h at the expense 
of the lad.- ^ ’ 

He took it in good part, and, joining in the 
laug^-ii': 

, “ "The boats I’ll manage, but what has a gleyed 
e’e io do wi’ ’t ? ” 

“I would never ken when you was looking at 
another lass, and when at me.” 

“ Oh, but you would make my e’en grow straight, 
they would sit so steady on you.” 

“ Win you sweer to that ? ” 

“ I’ll try,” was the somewhat cautious answer. 

“ When's your <^ay to be, Tibbie ?” says 'I'uk’-it- 
•easy Davie, reputed to be the laziest fellow in 
Rowanden. 

He left his patch of garden entirely untended one 
season ; but it happened that in the previous year 
he had so parelessly “lifted ” (dug up) his “tatties” 
that he had left more than enough in the ground to 
form seed for the coming season. Consequently, 
without having put a spade in the ground, he had 
an excellent crop of potatoes. The neighbours 
were amared ; but Tak’-it-easy Davie simply ob¬ 
served, “There’s naething lost by laziness.” An¬ 
other of his sayings was, “ I’rocrastination is the 
mother of invention ! ” 

To his question, Tibbie, a somewhat dowdy girl, 
with a rather severe expression, replied— 

“ My day ?—the-morn conic never.” 

"That’s a long while.” 

“Is’t?—but though, it’s nac longer than when 
. you’ll bring hame a giiid shot.” 

“ That's because the shot turns out as the Lord 
wills, guid or bad.” 

“You lippen ower muckle to the Lord’s w'ill, 
Davie, and do ower little yoursel’.” 

It’ll no be sae wi’ you, Tibbie, if you’re to get a 
man—you’ll ha’e to do a heap for yoursel’.” 

The girl tossed her head, cast a look of scorn 
upon the jiber, and pushed her way forward into 
pleasanter company. 

The groups yjh'ch followed were conipo.scd of 
older but not a whit sedater folk. Sturdy matrons 
whose backs, had become bent with years of crccl- 
bearing—creels full of fish to sell to the farmers 
roundabout, or creels full of mussels for bait, car¬ 
ried up from the rocks and sands of distant bays, 
and then patiently “ shecled ” (taken out of the 
shell) for the guidman—were a^ brisk and merry 
on this day as if they had travelled backward in 
the path of years, and found themselves young and 
marriageable again. 

The jokes were not quite so simple or quite so , 
modest as those of the younger folk j the elders 
wore bolder, and ventured on many coarsenesses ^ 


which an -unwedded lad or lass dared not have 
uttered. The freedom was not vicious, however; it 
was thoroughly good-natured, and it was mingled 
with serious discussion as to the price of fish and of 
provisions generally, with sad references to the loss 
of tackle on the fishing stations, a* grumble at the 
water-bailies, or at the deficiencies of the harbour, 
and an occasional exclamation of good wishes for 
the couple whose bridal they had met to celebrate. 

As the last of the crowd descended the hill. 
Skipper Dan turned to the Laird. 

“ You might come down and see the folk at their 
diversion,” he said ; “ it would please them, and 
it’ll do you nac ill.” 

“ With pleasure,” exclaimed Dalmahoy ; “ it is 
one of my gre.atcst delights and privileges to share- 
in the amusements and daily concerns of the 
people.” 

So when the ladies had been satisfactorily settled 
in the gigs—tlraee drove herself—and had started 
homeward, the Laird and the skipper, Colin and thg 
minister, proceeded to join the fishers at the inn. 
Aih^ followed, after hastily putting things a little to 
rights in the cottage. 

The scene w.as homely ; it was made bright and 
hapjiy by the spirit of thorough enjoyment which 
prevailed. The pleasure of the moment was tlic 
dominant power in every heart, and voices were 
loud and faces were full of smiles. 

A long room—or rather two rooms in one, for a 
wooden partition had been removed foi; the occa¬ 
sion—was divided by a long tabic, which was laden 
with huge rounds of roast and boiled beefy greens 
and potatoes, and a favourite dish known as 
“ scratch ” (chopped potatoes boiled with suet, and 
mi.xcd Avith oatmeal); bottles of whiskey side by 
side with bottles of “ sma’ yull ”—a thin pungent 
licpior, very different from tlie washy stuff generally 
sold as common beer. The order of drinking was 
to take a glass of the whiskey neatj and to wash it 
down with half a tumblerful of the ale. The most 
frequent demand at the inn was “ half a mutchkin ” 
(of wliiskcy) and a bottle of sma’ yull. 

The room liad a low roof crossed by strong 
beams. The walls were covered with a dingy 
brown paper splashed with flowers, which had been 
once brilliant yellow and scarlet, but were now 
oppressively dull. Above the mantelpiece was a 
painting—“ The Port of London.” It was a busy 
scene, crowded with ships and smacks, all nicely 
balanced one on top of the other, and looking as if' 
in imminent danger of toppling over. The sky was 
a rich washing-blue, the water streaky blue and. 
white., But tlie genius of the artist had been con¬ 
centrated upon one grand effect, the representation 
of a man standing up in a small boat, his shadow 
reflected in the water. It was wonderful how„he 
stood on his head, for you saw as titucb in the 
water as out of it, of the man, the boat, and the oar. 
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which nobody held (the man had no doubt dropped 
it when be stood up to display the shadow); the 
whole suggested that the artist, moved by an in¬ 
spiration, had turned the canvas upside down, and 
so produced this marvellous effect. 

There was another picture, an old engraving of 
Buckingham Palace—the glass broken, so tliat the 
paper was black with dust. The walls were further 
ornamented with the glaring show-cards of different 
brewers, indicating that there was no partiality on 
the part of the landlord. The ale which he sup¬ 
plied was from a local brewer who h.id no show¬ 
card, but it was very good ale for all that. 

Places were scrambled for and taken without the 
least regard to precedence, except lh.it certain l.ids 
wanted to be beside certain lassos, and that the 
skipper, Dalmahoy, and the minister occupied the | 
head _of the table, whilst H.iljliic Gowk took his 
scat at the foot, thus electing himself croupier, or 
vice-chairman of the feast. | 

One ruddy-faced dame, who felt weak after tlie 
excitement of the previous proceedings, helped her- ■ 
self to a glass of whiskey, muttering at the same 
time— 

“Whatsoever we cat or diink, may we do it all 
to the glory of- ” , 

She swallowed the remainder of the sentence 
and the contents of the glass. She was perhaps a , 
little hypocritical, but she was not in the Ic.ist 
ribald in asking a blessing upon her dram ; mere 
habit had more to do willi it than anything else. 

The minister asked a blessing—he had discretion 
enough to be brief—and the comjiany proceeded to 
pay the highest compliment to their host by c.aling 
with good appetite, and with nuidi relisli, if some¬ 
what noisily. 

“ Choots, man ! your fingers arc a’ thumbs—gi’c 
me the knife,*’ cried Red tiand)-, snatching the 
carver out of the hands of .the young fisher, whose j 
mind was too much occupied with Peg Johnstone 
to permit him to pay proper heed to the joint before 
him. 

Half a dozen smart girls waited .it the table, .and 
the guests helped themselves so freely that they | 
were speedily served. 

“ Gie's a whang o’ beef here.” was the most fre¬ 
quent exekunation, and the business of e.iling pro- ^ 
grossed rapidly, amid much clatter of knives and 
plates and palates. 

The eating finished, steaming toddy was served 
round in yellow jugs. Glasses were filled, and 
there was a general health-drinking, which neces¬ 
sitated the rapid and repeated filling of the glasses 
—much tp the satisfaction of the company. 

“Here's to ye, skipper,” shouts Ilabbie from the 
foot of the table, adding with the air of a man who 
felt that he was the equal of any other, if not better, 

“ and here’s to you, Laird—and to you, minister ; 
may mane o’ us ever see a waur day th.in this.” 


That was a toast in vliich everybody joiued Tcry 
heartily. f , 

“And here’s to thi^ new minister o’ Drumlie- 
mount, and the bon de lass he’s married,” cries 
Habbie again, pleased with any opportunity to 
refill his glass ; “ jjjay they ha’e many balms, and 
never ken an empty pot or a cauld hearthstone.” 

There was great enthusiasm at this, and sly in¬ 
terchanges of the sentiment between the lads and 
lasses at the table. The skipper nodded and drank, 
j looking pleased. The Laird felt that it was incum- 
I bent upon him to say something, and he rose to his 
feet. 

“ What’s wrang noo?” whispered several voices. 

“ Whisht 1 the Laird’s going to gi’e us a toast,” 
answered others ; and there was silence. 

The Laird cleared his throat, and was distinctly 
hc.ard in every corner of the room. He spoke with 
much suavity, a little becoming hesitation, and 
with some degree of gracious condescension to 
equality, behind which lay a sense of personal 
superiority that nothing could affect. 

The present was an occasion of very great im¬ 
portance to him, and of very deep interest. In the 
first place, his son li.id that day gone through the 
most solemn and most binding ceremony of Ufe— 
in fact, ho had been married, and married to the 
most charming and most winning girl in the 
county, the daughter of his good friend Thorston. 
[Boisterous cheers and Hear, heat’s.] Although his 
own conduct in this matter had been somewhat 
severely criticised — nay, condemned by certain 
members of his family- 

“Never heed, Lairtll you’ll get ower ’t,” cried 
Tak’-it-casy Davie, with approving patronage. 

I The Laird smiled and bowed. 

He had no doubt that he would get over it; in¬ 
deed, he was sure he had got over it, for he hoped 
— nay, he believed—that the people of Rowanden, 
whom he had had the iiic.isure of feasting with 
on this auspicious d.iy, and whom he had now the 
pleasure of addressing—he believed that they would 
regard his conduct in this affair as another of the 
m.iuy proofs he had given that he trusted and 
respected the Tooplc, and that he adhered firmly te. 
the principle with which he had begun his career 
—of the usefulness of which they were the best 
Judges -that the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number ought to be the ruling thought of all action, 
social or political, public or private. 

There was vast enthusiasm evoked by this noUe 
scntimeiil; the cheers and the clatter, and clink¬ 
ing of gl.isses, were loud and prolonged. 

“ lie speaks like a book,” observed Muckle WiS 
Johnstone, and his comrades echoed his commen-. 
dation. 

The Laird was profouniUy gratified, and prp* 
ceeded with even more satisfaction than he ' 
begun with. 
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“iTJbaak you,- my good ^-iends all; but I must beside Habbie, and said in an undertone, but quite 
say someth^g wbicb will ot^pi^ase you, because it carelessly— 

ugainst youtselyes—or father against human “ I would like to see you up at Dalmahoy,- 
oatute seneraly/? Habbie. I have some interest in this Methven 

** last’s hffiur't. let’s heart’t,” ^as.the general cry. business, and if you are the heir-—” 

“Well, you know that I disapprove of class dis- “ If I am the heir !—there’s narf doubt about it, 
tinctkmstHear, hear], and especially of that distinc- Laird. Writer Currie told me, and gi’ed me two 
tioh' ^fv^ch is broadly indicated by the words Rich pounds erls to let him take up ^e case for me, and 
Poor* What are riches ? What is poverty ? ! you ken he’s no like to part wi’ siller for nothing. 
The honest man is rich although he may not have j There’s no a doubt o’t; and I’m to get out a vollum 
a .|)«my 5 the dishonest man is poor although he o’ my poems on the strength o’t.” 
possess millions 1 ” That had long been Habbie’s favourite dream 

“ Pm no sure but I’d like to be the dishonest one and ambition—^to see his vagrant sheets neatly 
is siccan a ciise,” muttered Davie. bound up in blue and gold—^preserved for posterity ! 

Whisht! ” growled his neighbour; and Dalma- —to look at the volume in the windows and on 
hoy went on. the counters of the book-shops—to hear the folk 

“ Now, what is it makes a man—or speaking about it—to know that they were looking 

really rich or poor ? Why, the possession or the | at him as somebody “ by-ordinar* ”—and to.read 
want of happiness ! Life is a mere question of the notices in the papers. Ah, it was worth coming 
happiness, and whatever makes us happy makes us 1 into a fortune for that! So cried the simple vanity 
ri^ We have ourselves to blame, then, if we are not | of the man. 

rich., What makes us unhappy but selfish envy— j “Put me down for half a dozen copies,” said the 
the bitterness with which we question the right of Laird ; “ but I’ll be glad to see you any time abotU 
others to more wealth or pleasure than wc possess ? ! the Methven affair. I may be able to help you.” 

‘ What right have they,’ we cry, ‘ to more than us ? I “ Sang about noo,” was the general cry, on the 
, Why, indeed, should not the positions be re- j departure of Dalmahoy. 

versed?’—which is, in fact, what wc desire. We | “Come awa’, Habbie; gic’s a new skirl,” says 
do not envy those who have less than us—we do Ailic. 

not sujBfer any pangs at sight of them. I have seen The poet sang “ Cuttic’s Wedding,” in a some- 
the millionaire rolling along in his carriage, and what cracked voice, but with a geniality which 
envying the sturdy peasant in the field—but it is covered all deficiencies. Every word w'as associated 
bk wealth of health that he grudges him. ‘ What by the audience with the event of the day, and-the 
right has this fellow,’he cries, ‘to a sound diges- rollicking chorus which followed each verse was 
tion and steady nerves, when I am as I am?’ The taken up vigorously and loudly, in tune and out of 
peasant pretty generally returns the compliment, tunc, bodies swaying to the rhythm of words and 
and grudges the poor millionaire the fine dinners 

which he cannot eat. We rarely thank Heaven | “ Now then, Tibbie, let’s ha’e the ‘ Flowers o’the 

for being as we arc. When the fit of gratitude is ' Forest,’ ” commanded Habbie, it being his privilege 
upon us, we only say, ‘ Thank Heaven we arc no j to call for the next songt 

worse than we arc ! ”’ “ Man, I’m that herse, there’s no a sang in my 

He made a deliberate pause, and there was a thrapplc.” 
hesitating cheer, as if the fojk were doubtful whether “ Take a dram, and that’ll clear the pipes.’’ 

■or not be was making fun of them, or preaching to She did so, saying at the same time— 
them, which was quite as bad. “ Shut your e’en, neighbours, and you’ll no hear 

“My desire has always been to make people me." 
happy,” the Laird resumed, “ and that is why I She knew very well that she was accounted one 
have turned a deaf ear to the objections already of the best singers in the village, and so she could 
alluded to, and that is why, sinking all distinctions, make pretences which would have been mercilessly 
I gave my willing consent to the marriage which ridiculed if made by any less favoured one. 
has been celebrated this day. I hope and pray The song went round. Muckle Jean Houston— 
that the result will be a happy one for all parties a man in stature and muscle—had a harsh voice 
concerned. [Loud cheers and“ So say we.”J I drink and no sense of tune, but she obej^ed the order of 
your health, ladies and gentlemen, good matches the day, and sang “ My Love’s awa’ for a Sodger” 
for all the bonnie lassies I see before me, and a —a very pathetic ballad, which was not altogether 
good fishing season to all.” spoiled even by her voice. 

The speech was a great success, and the Laird It was Tak’-it-easy Davie’s turn next 
discreetly determined to leave at the moment when “ I canna sing,” he said. ' 

he was most popular. As he made his way out, “You’ll ha’e to sing or tell a story,” shouted 
anpdst loud and hearty congratulations, he halted Habbie authoritatively. 
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Davie’s eyes danced with fun, 

“I canna sing,” he repeated; “but if I maun 
tell a story, I’ll just say that I would like to hear 
Muclde Jean sing that sang ower again.” 

Muckle Jean threatened him with her fist; and 
Davie kept out ot her way for a week afterwards. 

The tables were removed, or thrust into comers, 
in order to make room for a dance. Habbic got 
his fiddle, and whilst he was scraping and screwing 
it into tune, partners were chosen for the reel. 
Ailie was amongst the first on her feet; the old 
woman looked as if she had grown young again, so 
light and firm were her movements. 

“ Come awa’, Wilkie,” she said to a hoary-bearded 
giant, who had been steadily and silently applying 
himself to the toddy-jug; “ your mistress says 
ye’ve grown a stiff-kneed old sot; but I never saw 
ye leave a boat’s christening or a wedding, without 
letting the young folk see how ye could shak’ your 
foot, and you’ll surely no be ahinthand at the 
wedding o’ Thorston’s lass. Come aw,a’; let the 
wife see that you’re no sae useless as she thinks.” 

“ I’ll dance the Reel o’ Tulloch wi’ ony ane in the 
room,” said Wilkie, with the gravity of a precentor 
on his trial. “ I’ll do’t on the table there wi’ a’ the 
glasses standing—I ha’e done’t many a time.” 

“ I ken'd there was go in you yet.” . 

The old man got up solemnly, balanced himself, 
and then took his place in the reel. 

dlabbie struck up “Miss Johnstone,” and .away 
went the dozen sets with lusty “Hoochs!” and 
nimble legs. The animation and enthusiasm 
would have made a sick man well. Old Wilkie 
forgot his rheumatism, and danced like a youth, 
whilst Ailie was as fresh as she had been in her 
teens. 

Habbie changed rapidly into the “ Marquis of 
Huntley,” “ Tulloch,” “ Bob o’ Fettercairn,” “Miss 
Parkes,” and “ Brechin Castle ;”and at each change 
the reel became more furious, the voices louder, 
the springs higher, and the general action wilder 
and more reckless. 

And so the fun goes on until twelve o’clock; 
then the “ hood-sheaf,” or parting glass, is served 
round—to keep out the cold ; all join hands and 
sing "Auld Lang Syne," most of the singers 
regretting that the diversion is over, and that the 
round of work and worry begins again. Those 
who are able to walk home, do so ; those who are 
not, afe assisted by their friends. 

Several lads and lasses dated from that day the 
beginning or the conclusion of their wooing. Half 
a dozel) weddings took place within a month. 

CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SECOND. . 

• OLD LETTERS. 

jRACB Wishart was sitting in her room by the 
fireless grate; on a little taWe by her side was a 
lamp, and an open desk, the contents of which 


were tossed about in n confused way, veiy uiilike 
the orderly owner. ’ ..... 

She was stni in th: dress she had worn at' the 
marriage; her hair long and luxuriant, bad 
loosened, and was hanging over her shoulders wd 
down her back ; %br elbows rested on her knees, • 
and in her hand she held a bundle of letters. 

They were Walter Burnett’s letters; innocent 
enough in all conscience, beginning with the rude 
school-boy scrawl, in which he had asked her to 
help him in some trick or out of some scrape; 
passing into a less distinct but more decisive form 
during his studies in Edinburgh, whence he wrote 
descriptions of his college-life ahd friends; then 
developing into serious expressions of his faith, 
opinions, and hopes of the great work he might be 
able to do. There were many wotds of afifection 
in the letters, but not a word more than a brother 
might have written to a sister. Yet she had mag¬ 
nified the value of those words, and treasured 
them. She had been made aware of her mistake, 
and still she had preserved the letters. He had 
not thought of asking for them—^he valued them, so 
little ; that was hard upon her who valued them so 
much. But, inconsistently, she was glad be had 
not asked for them; she wished to keep theip as 
the tokens of an old and very sweet dream. She 
had thought more than once of destroying them ; 
she felt that it ought to be done ; and yet the old 
dream lived so much in her heart that she found 
it very difficult to sacrifice these memorials of it 

To-day she had resolved that the sacrifice, must 
be made—for her own sake, if for no better reason, 
in order to remove all palpable sign that the 
realisation of the dream had once been her 
brightest prospect. She thought that it was wrong 
to keep these letters now, unless Teenie had givt;n 
her permission ; and for that, of course, she would 
never be able to ask. With a sore heart she 
gathered them together, determined to bum th^. 

She looked over them for the last time, and 
cried. A word here, a line there, bore such a 
different meaning now from the interpretation she 
had put upon it long ago. Strange, that the same 
words could assume such different shapes. They 
were very precious to her, notwithstanding, and 
she lingered over them tenderly. Then shd fih- 
membered that the man was Teenie's hushed, 
and she placod them in the grate—^very fondly,ais 
a mother might lay a'dcad child in its coffin. She 
set her teeth and lips close, struck a match, 4rtd. 
applied it to the papers. ^ ' 

How slow they are to ignite—how they reiftst'fhe 
effort to destroy them, as if they were possessed 
of life, and accused her of ingratitude bsBe ihld 
cruel!—so she thinks. How often they bverCbme 
the fire, and lie with blackened edges, twittesfet;^ 
into silence, their scarred faces appealing' fist ve- 
demption 1 , ■ 
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Bwt •be iniist be resobate. No mercy; the 
coramaa&l has been given; ^hey are doomed. She 
s^azates them—shakes the^ apart ruthlessly, and 
•Ipplies the light again. A b^ght flame shoots up, 
as it, grown spiteful and an^y, those voices of so 
many jflt^ures and pains hJj resolved to meet 
their fata. Now a wrathful twittering, and through 
the flame the black and white films shape them¬ 
selves into the familiar face she loved so well, 
suggesting memories of the dear hopes now dis- 
pelied, of golden visions now proved vain. 

$he stirs the ashes, and still some fragment with 
dsiik brown centre, branching off to black and 
tugged edges, shows a word, or part of a word, 
scarcely legible, yet how suggestive of days and 
• thoughts which trouble the memory, in spite of this 
efbrt to annihilate them all! 


she had been his promised wife ? Would he ever 
regret that he had chosen another ? 

But this was altogether wrong and wicked. He 
was now Teenie’s husband, and she must not even 
think of him otherwise than as a. brother, and of 
Teenie as a sister—all the dearer because there was 
the danger of» regarding her as the cause of the 
present suffering, and of hating her for it. 

That was the theory of the position; but then 
weak woman’s nature asserted itself, and poor 
Grace cried herself to sleep because the moon was 
not m.ade of green cheese, and she could not have 
it to eat. There is such a difference between see¬ 
ing what we ought to do and doing it. 

She got up in the morning, however, quite re¬ 
solved upon following the path before her, humbly 
and bravely, without ever casting a look behind, or 


She turns away with a sigh, and would fain ever giving a thought to what might have been, if 
forget. The ashes will be swept up by the house- ! she could help it. There were duties enough for 
maid, and disappear in the dusthole ; the memories [ her to attend to, and, perhaps, more ze»l in dis- 
linger and recur at unexpected corners of life, charging them would prevent her thinking about 


filling the soul with sweet and bitter reflections. the past, and so help to cure tlic wound which 


Grace was a long time looking .at the white Walter had caused. 


ashes in the grate. Life seemed to her at that 
moment very hard—it seemed to be spent in 
getting out of one trouble into .another; a year of 
sorrow for a moment’s pleasure appeared to be the 
condition under which she existed. She wondered 
if4t were different with others ; how sad they must 
be if they were like her ! 

But having made the sacrifice, she was not going 
to mope or whine over it—she di.slikcd people who 
whined and wasted life in wishing that the moon 
were green cheese, and that they might have it to 
eat She liked people to take things just as they 
found them, and to do cheerfully whatever they felt 
to be right and best under the circumstances. 

She meant to do so, she was dcteianined to do so, 
but fate had been very hard upon her, and it was 
*tot easy to submit to its decrees in her case with- 
otit some cry of pain. She had felt that it was 
right to release Walter from his engagement; and 
she knew that, having done so, it was also right and 
best that she should love Teenie, and try to make 
her happy. But although she tried to do .ill this 
with a cheerful face, she could not help the sad 
heart One knows so much more lii.m can be 
realised; the path may be very str.iight and clear 
before us, and yet difficult to take, wlicn it compels 
us to turn away from all that is dearest to us. 

Well, she had made one step forw.ird in the new 
path; she had burned the letters, and so dcstroj ed 
all material sign of the old life and the old dreams. 
She must turn away from tiiem altogether; and 
stlH she lingered over them, stirring the filmy ashes, 
and wondering if he would ever think, or ever 
understand, how very much she had sacrificed in 
order to insure his happiness according to his 
wishes. Would he ever think of the old lime when 


She attended to her mother’s comforts first, as 
usu.al; and then she went out to sec some of her 
pensioners in the village. Her first visit was paid 
I to Buckie Willie, who had been lying for some 
weeks under the aflliciion of acute rheumatism, and 
cursing fiercely all the time in his p.ain. The dram 
was the only thing which gave him relief, so he 
declared ; he scoffed at medicine and blisters, and 
kept calling for the dram in the intervals of his 
swearing at the pangs with wliich he was visited. 

I Jle controlled himself to some e.\'tent when Grace 
appeared, and endeavoured to show his respect for 
her by restraining the o.uhs with which he saluted 
each pang. She had brought brandy; a dose was 
administered to him—a very moderate dose, he 
thought-and he declaf'cd himself so much better 
that he would like another, to be made quite well. 

Grace promised the second dose by-and-by, and 
he submitted—until she should g'o away; but the 
pain seired him again. 

‘‘ I'm sorry to sec you suffering so much still, 
Willie,” she said in her sweet voice. 

“ Suffer !—it’s no possibly that—ye ken the place 
—can be w.aur nor this. I’d be glad to try.” 

“Hush !” 

.She could not help smiling, although she was 
1 shocked. 

j Buckie Willie composed his features into a 
I seriously calm expression. 

“ Noo, what could the Lord meen when He in¬ 
vented rlicuinatics he said quite gravely. 

“ Like other ills of life, Willie, to chasten us.” 

“ Chasten us'.—it’s a heap mhre like to mak^c 
! deevils o’ us! When the Lord made rheumfeics 
to chasten us, it’s a pity Ho didna learn us how to 
appreciate it.” 



Fished from the Sea of History. 


“ Ypu must not speak that way, Willie, or I shall 
not come to see you again.” 

She was startled by the fierceness and irreligious 
exclamations of the man. 

“ You mauB' forgi’e me,” he groaned ; “ it’s no 
easy to mind the carritchcrs wi’ the rheumatics 
Slanging me in this way. Say you’ll forgi’e me. 
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Miss Wishart, and I’lJ try to be quiet, though it’s 
no easy.” 

He clenched his teeth in the bitter effort to 
restrain his cries of pain, and she granted her 
forgiveness. How strangely like her own-ouffeting 
was this, althou^expressed in different fashion I 

END OP CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SECOND. 


FISHED FROM THE SEA OF HISTORY. 



\r old author says: “There is 

a sort of large cockle, that is 
called the black gaping cockle, 
which has the same epiphysis 
as the long gaping cockle, by 
which the shells arc tied to¬ 
gether ; to this some of the 
muscular parts of the animal 
are fastened, to restrain the 
shell from opening too much. This sort, 
when the south wind blows, rise up to 
the top of the water ; and setting their 
two shells wide open, the one under 
them as a boat, the other on one side as a sail, they 
scour along.” Dr. Grew quaintly adds: “ The long 
gapiqg cockle hath not this same property, though 
somewhat larger ; its length making too much sail, 
which would overset (he vessel.’’ 

“ The eel,” says Aristotle, “ does not float w'hen 
dead,” and he gives as a reason the absence of fat. 
“• This,” he says, “ is confirmed by the swimming of 
the bodies of lampreys, congers, and murenas, for 
they abound with fat.” It is remarkable that several 
other naturalists after Aristotle’s time adopt this 
notion, which is one we must either reject, or con¬ 
clude that the cels of the present day are better fed 
than of yore; for, indeed, Kitchener suggests that to 
get rid of an excess of fat the cook sliould throw 
the crc.iture on to a brazier of burning charcoal 
while alive 1 

We would now approach the mermaid with the 
vitntost gallantry. 

Mr. Meyer assures us that “ in 1403 a mermaid 
was cast ashore ne.ar Haarlem, who was brought 
to feed upon bread and milk, taught to spin, and 
lived many years.” John Gcr.xrd, of Leyden, whom 
we find often quoted as .a rcli.able authority, adds 
that “she would frequently pull off her clothes 
and run towards the water ; and that she imitated 
speech, but it was so confused a noise as not to be 
understood by anybody. She was buried in the 
churchyard, because she had learnt to make the 
sign of ibe cross. He speaks this upon the credit 
of several persons that had seen her.” 

Tixe ancient writers paid great court to the mer¬ 
maid, and by all their accounts they were quite the 
reverse of those occasionally {tresented to us in a 
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dried shape, so artistically and deceptively got up 
by the Japanese, with the body of an ape and the 
tail of a fish. The Philippine Islands appear to have 
been a favourite resort of the Eastern mo 4 el, for 
“ there is frequently seen a sea-monsterabout the big¬ 
ness of a calf, which resembles the ancient Syrens; 
the English term it the woman-fish, because its head, 
face, neck, and breast are like those of a womaHi" 
The whole literary sea of black-letter is no less 
prolifically peopled with mermen, traditions 0. 
which live and are reverenced to the present day in. 
various parts of the globe. 

To come nearer home; a curious story, perpe- 
tu.aied in Murray’s Suffolk, is still rife at Orford in 
that county. It was originally told by Ralph of 
Coggcshall (abbot of the monastery there in the 
early part of the thirteenth century). Some fisher¬ 
men on the coast (A.D. 1161) caught in their nets one 
stormy day a monster resembling a man in she 
and form, bald-headed, but with a long beard. It 
was taken to the governor of Orford Castle, and 
kept for some time, being fed on raw flesh and fish, 
which it pressed with its hands before eating. The 
soldiers in the castle used to torture the unhappy 
monster in divers fashions, to make it speidt j 
and on one occasion when it was taken to the sea 
to disport itself therein, it broke through a triple 
barrier of nets, and escaped. Strange to say, isot 
long afterwards, it returned of its own accord to its 
tortures and c.-iptivity ; but at last, “being wearied of 
living alone,” it stole away to sea, and was never¬ 
more heard of. 

The Roman authors tell a story about a fislt in 
the seas of Ephesus, which “appears above water 
like the figure of a man ; perhaps it is the^ erman; 
but the learned call it Pistris, and say that fittCh a 
fish was the cause of the’siege of a fortress on that 
coast being r.xiscd, and the inhabitants reliev^. 
Luciillus not being able to land his men, because 
the enemies’ ships lay in the way, sent a message to 
the besieged, requiring them to hold out a while, 
and he would be with them presently. He then 
secretly filled two bags with wind, and {daioing 
them beneath his arms, entrusted himself tq. the 
deep, making his way in the night amoBgaij.i&e 
enemy, who, taking him for the Pistris, let-him 
proceed ; and when in the town, he encouragedjithe 
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pec^le by his presence j ^4 the fleet, becoming 
we^, shortly drew off the place.” 

It; may be here state 4 *tHtft the monk-fish has no 
resemblance to a man, it being simply called so 
fnmi the hood it wears having a suggestive resem- 
bhmce to a monk’s cowl. M 
In. the Moluccas we are told of serpents thirty 
feiH hMigi which eat a certain herb, then get up the 
tTMS on the banks of the sea or rivers, .and throw 
Ml 'the herbs, to which the fish g.ather, and are 
intfasjBated, which makes them float on the water, 
an^'lMcome the serpents’ prey. 

^One thing is very remarkable concerning the 
skaos of sea-wolves, that pouches or girdles made 
of’^hem relax and lie flat when it is ebb-tide at 
sea, whereas they are stiff and bloated when the 
waters flow.” 

“At Chang-he, in China, there is a sort of fish that 
criQS like a child when taken, and resembles a small 
crqicodile. Its fat is of that nature that when it once 
burns,neither water nor anything else can quench it.” 

“At Chaoking, likewise'in China, there is a fish 
called the swimming cow, which comes sometimes 
on land and fights with other cows ; but when it 
stays any considerable time out of the water its 
hOms soften, and it is obliged to return to the water 
to'fecover their hardness.” 
oThe flying fish, so plenteous in many seas, was 
(^tce denounced as apocryphal. It should be 
knolvn that its coming on board ship uninvited is 
not die least of its claims to the navigator’s hospi- 
ts*ity, as it is stated by epicures to be the finest- 
.-flai^r^ table-fish that swims—f.ir superior to the 
jolm^dory. 

The herring, although so familiar to our shores, 
might be classed as an odd fish, if the old saying 
wme true that it dies instantaneously upon being 
taken out of the water. But this is simply a vulgar 
tiror, the popularity of which even led M. de Lace- 
pMe into the endeavour to explain the reason 
^ysiologically. It is nevertheless true that the 
life of the herring, though perluaps less tenacious 
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than that of the eel, flat-fish, and others, is pro¬ 
longed- much more than is commonly believed. 
This error has doubtless arisen from the mode in 
which the fish are captured, the nets not enclosing 
them, but forming a wall in the sea, against which 
the shoal of herrings drive their Heads, and. caught 
by their gills in the meshes, are literally strangled, 
and hang in the water sus. per coll. M. de Valen¬ 
ciennes took considerable trouble to refute this 
prevalent notion, and in addition to his own inves¬ 
tigations to disprove the popular fallacy, he quotes 
the following witnesses:— 

M. Neucrantz watched a herring live more than 
half an hour after it had been placed, without extra 
care, upon a conveyance with other fish. Sagard, a 
Canadian missionary, noticed herrings le.ap upon 
the deck when taken from the nets, and continue 
doing so for a considerable time. No 61 de la 
Morinidre, inspector of the fish markets of Rouen, 
writes that he has seen herrings live two or three 
hours out of the w.ater ; and that he has held them 
in his hands, when they lived for upwards of half 
an hour. He relates ^Iso a variety of experiments 
he made to demonstrate their tenacity of life— 
cutting off their fins, and otherwise mutilating them. 
In a word, as the writer of this paper has proved to 
the credulous fishermen of Yarmouth, the majority 
of the shoal are either choked by the mesh, or stifled 
on deck and in the hold by the superincumbent 
mass of captured fish. The fact is we only get 
one half of the phrase which has given rise to this 
I belief that the herring has not got as much courage 
I in death as its fellows, the whole of which runs— 

“ As a herrinff, dead—• 

T/uit's tvhen 'th rfiL** 

But those who would continue their researches 
into the wide domain of strange fishes beyond the 
area at our disposal should consult Aristotle, 
..Elian, Pliny, Aldrovandus, Rondolet, Saliran, 
Gesner, Johnston, and Willoughbj', and they will 
find much earnestly recorded to e.xcite their wonder, 
if it fails to arrest their belief. 



“DARKEST ERE DAWN.” 


HE night that great soitow came o’er me 
My spirit was bowed down in grief. 
And deep was the darkness before me ; 

In vain I looked round for relief. 

Then out of the depths of my anguish 
I cried, in a passjpn of prayer— 

“ Oh, leave me not. Father, to languish. 
Nor suffer my soul to despair ! ” 

In heaven, not a star broke the glooming 
Of dark desolation with light; 

On earth, a black shadow was looming— 

The pall that fell over the night 


At last, as I gazed in my sorrow, 

I saw in the cast, far away, 

The light of the slow-coming morrow, 

And knew ’twas the dawning, of day. 

Then over my soul came a feeling 
Of calm in the midst of my care, 

A spirit of hope and of healing 
That told me nran should not despair. 

The morning grew radiant with gladness, 
The birds carolled loud from each sprig— 
There is comfort when deepest our sadness, 
’Tis darkest«ere dawn of the day 1 

John Francis VITallsr. 
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SHADOWS. 






ID you ever look at your shadow 
Stretched out before the sun, 

And think what a fine straight fellow 
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You were when all was done, 

And torment some slenderer shadow 
By blotting the two in one ? 
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Did you say with a jest and laughter, 

‘ So, love, it still must be ; 

The wife in her husband’s shadow 
Should hide entirely, 

■As »thing flung out of the sunlight. 

Ton sacred for meh to s»: ? ” 

Did the lesser shadow*resent it; 

Or closelier press with thine, 

As’often a sweet little shadow 
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I Has swept along with mine ? 

Now, the shadows have faded together, 
And the sun has ceased to shine. 

New suns will arise in the heavens. 

And shed as bright a ray { 

But the shadow that with my shadow 
Had glided day by'day 
Is the shade of a cross in the churchyard, 

I And it shadows all my way. 

Theo. Gift. 


LITTLE BIT OF HISTORY. 


comets, and extra- 
ordinarily high tides can be 
predicted with accuracy; there 
even seems to be a probability 
that in time the weather will 
also strike its flag to science, 
^ means will be found 

of disentangling the conflicting influences 
^ ' which send an aneroid up and down. But 

tt ' in the art of foretelling the probable current 
1 * 'Of public enthusiasm there is no sign of 
I progress. The keenest observer of human 

' nature can no more guess whether the 

care# of any particular suitor, warrior, explorer, 
or misninal will simply appear in the news¬ 
papers and excite no more attention, or will be 
generally tideen up as a matter of national import¬ 
ance, than the merest tyro can. It was more than 
a million to one that Robert Jeffrey’s wrongs would 
remain unnoticed, or raise but a feeble and passing 
interest ' He beSarae a popular idol, however—a 
representative victim of the press-gang system, and 
the tyrannical customs which naturally grew out of 
it, and so a very curious story has been handed 
down to us. 

In I Boy a privateer named the Lord Nelson 


proceeding; the press-gang had no more right to 
tal^e a man out of the Lord Nelson, than you or I 
have to break into a house and take the plate- 
basket. But at the commencement of this century 
private rights were vci-y little respected where the 
public service was concerned, unless the person 
whom it was proposed to injure had plenty of 
money or political influence. Robert Jeffrey had 
neither, and he was carried on board H.M.S. 
Recruit, .and converted into a man-of-war’s-man 
quite against his will, and in defiance of his clear 
and undoubted protection. 

The commander of the Recruit was a young 
officer at that time well known in the navy as a 
reckless, self-willed, passionate man, the foibles of 
whose nature were forced and exasperated by de¬ 
spotic powers and drinking habits. As if his 
normal thirst were not enough, he was now sent to 
cruise in the Caribbean .Sea, where the heat of the 
sun whetted it to such an extent that he was 
seldom or ever sober, the mildest potation that • 
he used to quench it being spruce-beer, of which 
he kept a cask always on tap in his private 
cabin. 

Before he had been on board many days, Jef¬ 
frey’s proficiency as a smith was discovered, and he 


was fitted at Polperro in Cornw.all, a place famous 
for its hardy race of smugglers, the entire population 
being brought up to look upon coast-guardsmen as 
natUTid entoiies, who might be killed with as good 
a cootcieiice as though they were Frenchmen. 
The p#ifits of privateering were often greater even 
than those.of smuggling, and the Lord Nelson had 
no difficulty in gathering together a first-rate crew. 
Amongst them was a man who had been brought 
up as a blacksmith, but had found both excitement 
and profit in an occasional scar-trip, and indeed 
was as good at the tiller as at the forge, perhaps a 
trifle better. The name of this amphibious Cor- 
nishman was Robert Jeffrey, and his career as 
a privateersman was a short one; for the Lord 
Ntlson, at the very commencement of her cruise, 
was .forced to put into Falmouth, where she was 
boarded by a press-gang. It was a perfeetly illegal 


was made armourer’s mate. So that there was a 
fair chance of his making his enforced trip pretty 
comfortably, and returning after a few months to 
his native i)lace with a pocketful of prize-money 
after all. But .an unfortunate group, of circum¬ 
stances got in the way. The captain was not the 
only thirsty man in the ship ; his .armourer’s mate, 
for example, occasionally had a drought upon him, 
which was considerably aggravated by the ex¬ 
tremely hot weather and the small allowance of 
water served out daily, for the ship was running 
short of that treasure which we never prize while 
we have it. During this state of affairs, Jeffrey 
w.as sent to execute some job in tie captain’s 
cabin, and being left alone with the barrel of spruce- 
beer, he began to ogle it. There was a drinldn^ 
cup, which had been used, lying very handy; the 
captain was on deck; no one could see him; he 
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was very thirsty ! He snatched up the cup, and 
desisted from his work a moment to draw off half 
a pint and toss, it down. Very good it was, and 
very refreshing : if stolen waters are sweet, what 
must purloined spruce-beer be ? Presently another 
drink was taken, with equal success. A third, 
however, was spoiled by the thick and wrathful 
voice of his captain, who had come below un¬ 
heard, unnoticed, in time to witness thi-s outr.igeous 
act of daring presumption. It would burn a hole 
in the paper to write down Captain Lake's remarks 
upon the occasion. Seventy years ago, all gentle¬ 
men swore a little ; naval officers swore very much, 
increasing in vehemence as they rose m r.tnk ; men 
in hquor swore, as at the present day, hardest of 
all. 'You may imagine, tijcn, what the language of a 
drunken sea-captain must have been, when he saw 
his beloved spruce-beer flowing down the throat of 
a common armourei’s mate ! That atidaidous 
wretch was clapped in irons presently, while his 
infuriated commander, h.iviiig reliashed liiiuself, 
returned to the deck, which he paced uitli tinste.uly 
steps, revolving in his mind what punishment 
would be sufficient for a ertme so heinous. It 
ought to be something unusual, startling, appalling 
as the act which it avenged. Suddenly his eyes 
caught sight of a small island, now turned into a 
jewel by the rays of the sun, which was sinking 
in the west, and the inspiration came. 

“ Lieutenant,” he cried. 

“Sir?” 

“Man the gig, and send for that fellow I have 
had confined.” 

It was done, and then, to the lieutenant's horror^ 
his superior officer ordered him to take the piisoner, 
land him on the barren rock, and leave him. “ I'll 
have no thieves on board my ship,” he said. 

The captain was evidently the worse for drink, 
and his lieutenant hesitated. 

“Do you hear me, sir?” thundered the asto¬ 
nished commander ; and discipline prevailed. 
Deeply as he loathed the act, the lieutenant 
had no option but to obey ; the crew, though they 
murmured, did not mutiny, and tfobert jeftrey w'as 
put ashore without food or drink. lie had his 
knife, and one sailor gave him a h.rndkerchief, and 
another a long stick which he had thouglit to 
throw into the boat as they shoved off, for the 
deserted man to signal with. By this time the 
suiv had sunk, and when the boat returned to 
the ship it left the poor fellow behind, alone, in 
the dark. 

He fully believed that the captain only meant to 
frighten him, and bore up pretty well through the 
night with that idea. But when the morning 
dawned Jhe Recruit was a mere speck in the dis¬ 
tance, which slowly but surely passed away beyond 
the horizon. Then the unhappy man realised that 
he was a castaway. 


j' The Recruit indeed had caught a favouring 
breeze, which carried her quickly to Barbadoe% 

I where she joined the squadron under Admiral Sir 
j Ale.vandc? Cochrane. Here officers ' and crew, 

: mingling with those of other ships, spoke fr^ly of 
I the affair, which^ircsently reached the admiral’s 
ears, who sent for the captain, questioned him, 
and finding the story true, severely reprimanded 
him for his brutality, and ordered him back tO' 
rescue the man. 

The i.slaiid upon which Jeffrey had beeh so bar¬ 
barously left was one of the Leeward group, a 
desolate rock called .Sombrero, and the Recruit 
got back to it just a fortnight after the event, A 
careful search was instituted, but all that was found 
w.is a p.iir of trousers, not Jeffrey’s, and a tonia- 
h.avk liandle, no trace of the missing man being 
diseovertible. 

This result being reported on the ship’s return to 
Barbadoes, .Sir Alexander Cochrane felt satisfied 
that the man had been rescued by some passing 
vessel, and let the matter rest for the time. But, a 
good many lormed a different opinion, and suspected 
that Jeffrey bad come to some violent end; and 
vheii the squadron returned to England the affair 
w.is t.ikeii up by people at home, and made so 
much noise tliat, after two years had elapsed, 
the captain was brought to a court-raaytial, 

I condemned, and dismissed the service. This, 
I liowever, instead of appeasing the public excite- 
I inenl, only inllamed it the more, by the authentic 
, details which were brought to light in the course of 
the court-martial. The illegality of the man’s 
having boi'ii pressed at all—the veniajity of his 
1 oficnee, I -pcei.illy considering the circumstances of 
thirst caused by short allowance of water in so hat 
j a elmiale, and the ready temptation to appease it 
' placed directly in his way', combined with the in- 
I human cruelty of his abandonment to stir the 
' public indignation. Meetings were held, articles 
written, petitions signed, urging the propriety of 
eiidea\ otiring by all means to discover what 
had become of the missing man ; and Sir 
Erancis Burdctl lost no opportunity of keeping 
the question before Government, in the House 
of Commons. 

1 Illegal pressings, keel - haulings, floggings to 
death weie not so very uncommon in the liavy 
at that lime as to account for the usually ii^if- 
, feront public’s espousing Robert Jeffrey’s 50 

' warmly ; but it did so, and made a reprcscuf^ve 
i man of him. s' ., 

The fust authentic news came from GeqrgS 
ifasscl. ni.iriner, who deposed on oath befojie, the 
Mayor of Liverpool that he had just returned! fe)m 
Beverley, a town in Massachusetts, and that aiiian 
was living there who was nicknamed the Governor 
of Sombrero, whose real name was Jeffrey. Where¬ 
upon this Jeffrey was cornmunicated wttli,.and in 
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dne time * letter in reply purporting to come from 
Aim was isceaved, giving a full account of his 
advenbue. 

When the ^ Recruit had quite disappeared, he 
remaiaed for.some lime overwhelmed with despair, 
but after awhile he grew calm, ancHclt very hungry, 
SO he ex{doied his island to see if there was any¬ 
thin to eat upon it, but could find notlring except 
birds, which dew away, as birds will, when he tried 
to cateh them.' At last he discovered an egg, but, 
alasi'it was an election egg—a very good missile, 
but not edible. Soon, however, the pangs of 
hunger gave place to the severer sufferings of thirst, 
which he tried to appease by swallowing the sea¬ 
water, and that of course made matters worse. 
But Heaven, more merciful than man, sent him 
a shower of rain, which lodged in the crevices of 
the rocks, and inflicted the punishment of Tantalus 
upon him until he thought of cutting the quills, 
of' which there were plenty strewn about, and 
sucking up the puddles as wc moderns do sherry 
cobblers. 

In addition to hunger and thirst, he endured the 
agony of hope deferred, for ships were constantly 
passing, but failed to see his signals till the ninth 
day, when some one on board the Adams, an 
American schooner, noticed him waving the stick 
to which his handkerchief was tied. The master, 
John Dennis, sent a boat, and brought him off in 
ft^'npparently dying state, so exhausted as to be 
speak. With care and kindness however 
'he recovered, and was carried to Marblehead, in 
Massachusetts, where he supported himself by his 
trade as a blacksmith. 

Jhis circumstantial account satisfied people at 
first, but when the letter was shown to Robert 
Jeffrey’s mother she pointed out th.at not only was it 
written in a strange hand, but that it was not even 
signed by her son, who could write well enough, and 
was very unlikely to make his mark, as the man 
who vouched for the genuineness of this epistle had 
done. This objection naturally carried weight, 


and many peoide suspected tha^ the evidence of 
George Hassel and pf the letter had been got u|^ 
by the captain, who was anxious to prove the 
man to be alive, and so escape from the odium 
which attached to him. 

Finally a ship was sent to brin^> this professing 
Robert Jeffrey to England, where he arrived in 
due course, and proved to be the right man safe 
enough, a certain shyness and diffidence which he 
felt in the presence of the gentlemen who had 
drawn up, his report being the cause of his making 
a cross instead of signing it. He landed at Ports¬ 
mouth in the October of i8io, three years after the 
event which had caused him to become a public 
character. The Admiralty forwarded him under 
the charge of a naval officer to Polperro, where the 
entire population recognised him, and his arrival 
Was made the occasion of great public rejoicing. 

But before settling down in his native place he 
accepted an offer from the manager of a London 
theatre to exhibit himself for a certain number of 
nights, and as it became the rage to go and see 
“Jeffrey the Sailor,” he made rather a good thing 
of it. Theso profits were presently swelled by a 
sum of six hundred pounds, which was paid him by 
the family of the captain in acquittal of all claims 
he might have against that officer, who was still 
liable to a civil action, and in the excited state of 
public opinion was likely to be cast in heavy 
cl.-xmages. 

After the lapse of a few months, when he ceased 
to “ draw,” Jeffrey returned to Cornwall with money 
enough to purehase a coasting schooner ; .married, 
and, if this were fiction, would have lived happily 
for ever afterwards. But the story being a per¬ 
fectly true one, Robert Jeffrey was subject to all 
those ills which afflict ordinary mort.als who have 
never been the subjects of popular sympathy or 
curiosity. 

He failed to make his schooner pay, and he died 
early of consumption, leaving his wife and daughter 
in great poverty. Lewis Hough. 


WHY MY UNCLE WAS A BACHELOR. 


“ I tell you love has naucht to do 



life, eh? 


With mcctncss or 

’ OU have often wondered, George, why it 
is I have never married—wondered, and 
most probably rejoiced, for at my death, 
you know, the old place will come to 
you, as it came to me, free of debt or 
incumbrance. I suppose you have at¬ 
tributed my confirmed bachelorhood to 
some disappointment in love in early 
Ah, well 1 I’ll tell you the whole story. 


unmectness.”— Whittier. 

It imay serve as a warning to you, I was going 
to say, only I don’t believe in one man’s ex¬ 
perience being of any use to another. And as to 
warnings, bah 1 they never save. But I am in a 
retrospective mood to-night, so if you care to hear 
the story, you shall.” 

My Uncle George and I wa-e staying np at 
Barluig, a small fishing-place of his in the High¬ 
lands, to which we resorted regularly twice a year 


Why my Uncme was a Bachelor. 


for about a fortnight, in pursuit of salmon. I had “ I need scarcely tell you that Api. 

lost my father when I was four years old, and since common beggar>giri. Her father had-WUKtaB^ 
that time his brother,, my Uncle George, had been to-do workman, and during his lifetim#3lK3Mid 
my fath^ in all but the name. Indeed, I think we been to school, and had learned how to toad 
were fonder of each other than fathers and sons and write; but after his death they had been 
usually are in these days. reduced to beggary through her mother’s fatal pro- , 

It had always been a wonder to me, and to every pensity for drink. For nearly two years of my life 
one else, that Uncle George had never m.irried. I spent every shdhng I could spare upon that child, 
Some people declared that he had been hopelessly and I loved her as I have never loved any other 

in love with the beautiful Duchesse dc -, human being. And what is more, I kept my boyish 

and that it was for her sake he had remained love a secret from every on©—no easy matter, as 
single; others hinted at some entanglement; whilst you may imagine. 

some maintained boldly th.it Sir George Wyville “When I was fifteen I had a bad attack of typhus 
was married, and that I, his nephew, and heir pre- fevei. I was staying at Wyville at the time for the 
sumptive in the eyes of the ivorld, should look very summer vacation with my uncle. Sir Rupert. He 
foolish some day on the baronetcy .and Wyville had a peilcct honor of sickness, of fevers es- 
Castle being claimed by the son of my uncle’s old peciall) , and dm ctly I was taken ill he left the 
college bed-maker. house to paj .i visit to some friends near Windsor. 

But to all these stories I turned a deaf car. I He piomised me that when the school met again 
knew enough of Uncle George to feel sure there he would . ide ovci, and give the fellows at my house 
was not a shadow of truth in any of them. My tlic latest accounts of me. 

unde often spoke of the Duchesse de-as wh.at “ I did not return to Eton till after the Christmas 

she was—one of the handsomest women and most holid ns, and then Nora was gone—where I could 
finished coquettes of her d.iy. Hut I felt cei tain he not Icain. In vain I made inquiries of different 
had never cared for her ; he would not have talked people in the town who knew the girl by sight. All 
so much about her if he had. And as to .an en- 1 could learn w is th.it neither she nor her mother 
tanglement or a secret marriage, why, I knew .all my had been seen since the beginning of September, 
uncle’s affairs as well as I knew those of Charlie I was nc.aily fr.intic with anxiety. I give you my 
Bayi.sford, my bosom friend and brother officer, word, George, that never but once again in life 
w^p had been g.azcttcd as ensign and lieutenant in have I felt anything like the utter grief and desola- 
the 5 th Foot Guards the same day as myself, about tion of that time, when I thought of Nora, with her 
two months before. No; whatever reason my extraordm.uy beauty, thrown upon the wide world 
uncle may have had for remaining single, it was with no other protection than that drunken old 
one that he had carefully guarded from the whole niothet 

world, I was glad that I w'as going to hear it at “ Well, time passed on, and when 1 was eighteen 
last. 1 left 1-ton and went into the Guards. My mother 

I refilled my glass with whiskey and water, lit my took a house in lleitfoid Street, and I lived with 
pet pipe, about the colouring of which 1 w.is so hci I wint eveiywheic, and was made much of. 
anxious, and drawing my chair nearer to the fiic, I was heii to W)ville Castle and fifteen thousand a 
prepared to listen in comfort. )(ai—to sij nothing of the baionetcy ; and I could 

“ I was about thirteen, George, when 1 first s.iw h ive maiiied—as my uncle .ind mother were always 
Nora O’Byrne. I w.is at Eton then, and she was a telling me—.almost anybody I chose. But I did 
flower-gill in the streets of Windsor. The fust d.iy not choose. .Sli inge as it may appear, I never met 
I ever saw her— 1 remember it as well as if it were a gin I could c.ue for—never met any one who 
yesterday—it was a bitterly cold M.irch afternoon, could m ike me foigct for one moment my childish 
and she was'standing outside the then only hotel in love 1 grew tired of e\er)thing sooner than most 
the place, selling violets. To this hour I c.annot men, and at twenty, having obtained several months’ 
stand seeing a girl selling violets in the sticct. I lc.a\p of absence, I suited for a tour in the East 
gave her all the money I had in my pocket, and my with my old frie-nd IJ.iynsford, who was then 
heartwithit. It is no use attempting to describe her. C ipt.iin I ellowcs. When we were at Smyrna I 
All descriptions of real beauty arc futile. She was leecivcd a Icttei fiom my mother, telling irie tihat- 
simply the loveliest child, as she was afterwards the mv uncle was going to be ni.iiried. As I had Been 
loveliest woman, I ever beheld. Day after day 1 Uught fuiin my childhood to consider myself his 
used to see her. I contrived to meet her quietly, hen, you ma) fancy, Geoige, with what feelings of 
I did all I could for her, and it went to my heart disgust I leeeived the inlelligcnce. My mother 
to feel that I could do so little. I used to give wioteavery illegible hand, and moreover always 
her food ; clothing it was of no use giving, for her ciossed her p.iges, consequently deciphering her 
mother took it away ag.ain directly, and pawned it letters was no easy task. I could not make oui 
to buy gin. the name of my uncle’s Jiaficie, although Fellowes 
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and i . ap ’lialf the "night trying to discover it 
Mylno&er ^ii Sir Rupert had met her in Paris, 
and 1 thought the word we could not decipher 
looked like a French name. 

London was no place for me now, I decided, and 
determined to leave the Guards ^nd exchange into 
some regiment going to Canada—a country I was 
particula'iiy anxious to see. We lingered a good 
deal on'our way home, and were a great part of tlie 
tin:^ in out-of-the-way places, where we saw no 
newspapers. Thus I missed re:iding the annoiincc- 
.ment of my uncle’s marriage. When I arrived in 
tdwn I heard of nothing but the extraordinary 
beauty of Lady Wyville; and many were the warn¬ 
ings I received—half in jest, liaif in earnest—not to 
fafl in love with my aunt. It was very odd, but I 
felt no curiosity to see her. On the contrary, the 
idea of making her acquaintance was rather re¬ 
pugnant to me. 

! “ I left a card for my uncle in Grosvenor Square, 
a day or two after I returned home, at an hdur 
when I knew she would be out; and 1 declined, 
on the plea of a prior eng.agement, an invit.ation 
that 1 received to dine with them the following 
evening. 

“ A few nights afterwards there was a large ball 
given at tlic Russian Pimbassy. I heard, directly 
I entered the house, that my uncle and his bride 
were there ; but there was a great crowd, and I 
never caught sight of them. Towards the end 
of the evening, just as I was going away, the 
1^1)0110530 de came up to me in the con¬ 
servatory, and told me that my uncle and aunt 
were just then on the staircase. 

“ ‘ You must come and see her, George,’ she said 
to me ; ‘she is perfectly beautiful.’ 

“ I made some commonplace reply, such as that 
it was only very pretty women who ever admitted 
beauty in others ; and then, witli the little duchess 
on my arm, I went to gicct my uneic and his 
bride. 

“ She was dressed all in white—not the faintest 
trace of colour about her—and her lovely face turned 
as white as her bridal wreath, as she came face 
to face with me. It was Nora—Nora whom 1 
had last seen in rags, bare-footed, asking alin.s 
from the passers-by, and now met again thus- 
at an ambassador’s ball, and talking to a foreign 
prince 1 

“My uncle introduced me to bis bride, and I 
made a profound bow, and with a face as white as 
her own, congratulated her on'her marriage, and 
expressed the gratification I felt at making her 
acquaintance. 

“She gave me such a look, poor girl! I knew 
then that she had never forgotten me. I passed 
on with the duchess into the ball-room, and I 
felt rather tlian saw that Nora turned to look 
alter us. 
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‘“Is she not beautiful?’ my companion asked 
me with levity. ‘ Ah, 1 was right. I could see you 
were desperately ipris with her. What is it yoa 
English call it? Love at first sight. Take my 
advice, mon ami,' and don’t see tpo much of your 
lovely aunt.’ 

“‘I shall follow your advice,’ I said;'‘I mean 
to sec as little of her as possible.’ 

“ Something in my voice made my companion 
glance up ; and then, with true tact and good¬ 
breeding, she hastened to change the subject. She 
w.is a kind-hearted little woman, in spite of her 
trifling language. I know that never again to me 
or any living being did she recur to what she had 
noticed that evening ; and that she had noticed 
more than she chose lo say I felt certain. 

I never saw Nora again so as to speak to her 
during my uncle’s lifetime. I exchanged at once 
into a regiment under orders for Canada. There I 
remained three years, until the death of Sir Rupert 
rcc.allcd me to England. Nora had no children, so 
I was now Sir George Wyville. ‘ She 'might as 
well have waited for me,’ I thought bitterly. I met 
her once .at our solicitor’s upon business, just after 
Illy return homo, and that was the last time I ever 
saw her in this world. She lived entirely in 
London, doing an immense deal of good, I believe, 
amongst tlie Irish poor. I'.nt her career of useful¬ 
ness was a short one. Slie only survived Sir 
Rupert four years. To me she died the hour when 
■slie became hi.s wife. .She wiole to me once after 
she was a widow, telling me all the circumstances 
of her marriage—how that ^'r Rupert had rescued 
her from a life of beggary m the streets, and sent 
her to school for four years, and that then she had 
felt herself bound in honour and gratitude to marry 
him. 

“ She concluded her letter by expressing a hope 
that wc might still be friends. L'riends! 1 had 

no more friendship to ofler her than I had love to 
offer any other woman ; and my uncle’s widow was 
sacred in my eyes. 

“I never saw Nora again. 

“ I believe the world talked a good deal 
about my strange conduct towards my aunt, and 
pronounced it to be ‘very bad taste,’ now that 
I had come into the title and estates. Only the 

Duchesse de- , I fancy, g.ave me credit for 

having some good reason lor thus avoiding Lady 
Wyville. 

“There, George, )ou know now the story of my 
life—why I have remained a bachelor all my days. 
I am not aware that there is any jiarticular moral 
to be deduced from my tale, unless it is ‘ Only to fall 
in love in your own rank of life,’ a piece of advice 
that was very frequently given to me when 1 was 
young. I hope you will profit by it better than 1 
have done.” 
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THE EARTH AND THE SOUL, 



BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


Deep 

Let 


HILD of my bosom, babe of 
y my bearing, 

Why dost thou turn from 
me now thou art old ? 
j) Why, like a bird for a flight 
. now preparing, 

. Shrink from tny touch with 
a tremor of cold ?” 

“ Mother, I dread thee 1 mother, 1 fear 
thee! 

Darkness and silence arc hid in tliy 
core; 

is thy voice, and I tremble to hear thee ; 
mfe begone, for thou lov’st me no more I” 


“ Love thee not, dearest one ! son of my splendour. 
Love thee not ? how shall I smile thee a sign ? 
See my soft arms, they arc kindly and tender ! 

See my fond f.ice, flashing upw.ird to thine !” 
“Mother, thy face looketh dreadful and ghastly ! 

Mother, thy breath is as h ost on my hair ! 

Hold me not, stay me not—time speedeth ftstly ; 
Look ! a kind Hand beckons softly, up there !” 

“ Child, yet a while, ere thy cruel feet fare on 1 
See, in my lap lie the flowers of the May; 

•See, in my hair twine the roses of .Sharon ; 

See, on my breast gleam the gems of Cathay !” 
“Mother, 1 know thou..art queenly and splendid. 
Yet is there death in the blusli of thy bloom. 
Touch me not, mother—my childhood is ended— 
Dark is thy shadow and dreadful thy doom !” 

“ Child, ’t\yas I bare thee ! child, ’twas I fashioned 
Those gleaming limbs, and those ringlets of 
light. 

Made thee a spirit sublime and impassioned. 

Read thee the Book of the Stars night by night. 
Led thy frail feet when they failed sorrow-laden, 
'Whispered thee wonders of death and of birth. 


Made thee the heir of the Garden of Aiden, 

Child, it was I ! thy poor mother, the Earth !” 

“ Mother, I know' it! and oh, how I loved thee, 
When on thy bosom I leapt as a child, 

Shared each still pleasure that filled thee and 
moved thee. 

Tin died to the bliss of thy face when it smiled. 
Yea, but 1 knew not thy glory was fleeing, 

Not till that night t-hou didst read me the Scroll, 
Sobbed in mine ear the dark secret of being; 
Mother, I wept—thy fair creature, the Soull” 

“ Child, wherefore weep? since the secret is spoken. 
Lie in mine amts—1 will rock thee to rest; 

Ne'er shall thy slumber be troubled and broken ; 

Low will I sing to thee, held to my breast 
Oh, it is weary to wander and w'andcr ! 

Child of my fashioning, stay with me here.” 

“ Mother, I cannot; ’tis lighter up yonder; 

I D.trk is thy brow with the Shadow I fear.” 

• 

! “ Child, yet one kiss ! yet one kiss, ere thou fliest!” 
I “• Nay, for thy lips have the poison of death !* 

I “ Child, one embrace !” “ Nay, all vainly thou 
' criest ; 

! 1 see thy face darken, I shrink at thy breath.” 

' " Go 1 I have wept for thee, toiled for thee, borne 
with thee, 

‘ Pardoned tlicc freely each taint and each stain ; 

! 'i'.akc the last love of my bosom forlorn with thee— 
Seek the great Void for a kinder, in vain 1” 

I “ Mother, 1 go ; hut if e’ei 1 discover 
I That which 1 seek in those regions utitrod, 

I will come back to thee! softly bend over 
Thy pillow', and whisper the secret of God.” 

“ Child, thou wilt find me asleep in Wuck raiment, 
Dead by the side of the infinite Sea ; 

1 Drop one immortelle above me, for payment 
j Of all the wild love I hawo wasted on thee 1” 
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IN HONOUR BOUND. 

BY CHARLES QIBBOIT, 

AUTHOR OF “r#BIN gray,” “FOR LACK OF GOLD,” ETC ETC. 


( CHAPTER THE TWENTY-THIR'D. 

' ' WAITtNG. 

Grace weat on to a cottage at the upper end of the 
viUtil'e. It stood a little apart from the others, and 
evErything about it was singularly trim—too trim ; 
there was a want of life in the exceeding orderliness 
of the place. It seemed as if no foot had crossed 
the19ii^hold since it had been cleaned; no voice 
or face indicated that the cottage was inhabited. 
Front the door or window there was a clear view of 
the hatbour bar, the lighthouse, and a long reach 
of sea. 

She lifted the latch and entered, her foot leaving 
a mark upon the sand which covered the stone step 
at the door. There was the same painful trimness 
inside as out; everything rigidly fixed in its place, 
everything polished and shining with almost ob¬ 
trusive cleanliness. 

A woman of about fifty, in a ne.at grey dress, her 
ndtite hair plaited like a girl's, and not covered by 
the cap generally worn by women of her years, 
advanced to meet the visitor with a quiet, pleased 
smile. 

“You are very kind, Miss Wishart,to come and 
see mkrMo often.” 

“^s,R pleasure to me, Mysie ; how do you feel 
youri^ now ? ” 

Th^ was a strangely subdued and submissive 
smile on Mysie’s calm face, which was still bonnie, 
■tnd hsd tieen bonnier. 

“About my usual; nothing to complain of, and 
rtothinig to boast about. Will you no tak’ a seat ? ” 

Qtspt took the chair, and entered into a general 
conversation with Mysie about the ailments, losses, 
and successes of the fishers. Mysie was one of the 
Ablest nurses, and always ready to help her neigh¬ 
bours, whilst m the big houses roundabout her 
assistwee was frequently sought in cases of illness. 
Jfler peculiarities were known and respected ; her 
setired mode of life, and her fancies about the 
house she occupied, were never alluded to in her 
presence. It was said that she was '• some crack,” 
but there was no sign of madness in her gentle 
manner, and her devotion to any of the neighbours 
who might be in trouble was certdinly a most bene¬ 
volent form of insanity. 

Thirty years ago, Mysie, then a bright-eyed, 
handsome girl, married her cousin Bob Keith. 
There was not a gentler, shyer girl in the village 
than Mysie, and there was not a more good-natured 
or more rollicking fellow than her husband. He 


had a brother, Alick Keith, who was skipper of a 
schooner engaged in the Baltic trade, and who was 
reputed to be the most daring seaman ever known 
—he would sail upon a h'riday ! He would defy 
all storm signals, and all presages of bad weather 
or an unlucky voyage. Once a strange dove, weary 
and starved, had settled upon itis bowsprit, coming 
from nobody knew where, and although his men 
implored him to put back into harbour, he refused 1 
In.fact, there was no end to his defiance of all the 
laws which had hitherto controlled the skippers 
and sailors of Rowaiiden, and there was apparently 
no end to his success. Nevertheless discreet old 
fishers, who knew what was what much better than 
these young innovators, shook their hettds and 
declared— 

“ There’s nae guid’ll come o’ yon loon." ; 

Barely three weeks after his marriage, Bob Keith 
was offered by his brother the post of chief mate on 
board the Jessie Bell, of Kingshaven, with a small 
share in profits. 

The ofl'er was a good one, and Bob was anxious 
to accept; he only hesitated because he had been 
so recently marrieil. Mysie would have liked him 
to refuse, because of the reckless character which 
Alick bore in his seamanship ; but she was too 
young a wife to know how to exert her authority. 
She could not deny that Alick’s offer was an excel¬ 
lent one, or that it was the right thing, even for her 
sake, that her husband should take advantage of 
any opportunity to make way in the world. Bob 
accepted his brother’s offer. 

The Jessie Bell sailed, Mysie watching it front 
the cottage door until it disappeared over the 
sea. 

Some months afterwards, the skipper of another 
Kingshaven vessel reported that in the midst of a 
terrific gale, to avoid wliicli he had wisely tacked, 
he had seen the Jessie. Bell attempting to enter the 
Baltic ; then suddenly he had lost sight of her. 
From that day nothing was ever heard of the 
vessel, or any of its crew. 

Mysie listened to the news, dumb and white. 
Her own parents, and the mother of Alick and 
Bob, were overwhelmed with grief. They went 
into mourning, and lamented the deaths of the two 
promising youths. 

Mysie was silent, but she would not put on 
mourning. She arranged her cottage with scrupu¬ 
lous care to the position which everything ha^ 
occupied on the day when Bob went away, and 
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Tvent about her ordinary work quietly and resolutdy. 
She said nothing concerning what she hoped or ex¬ 
pected ; she simply placed things so, and went on 
■with her work—waiting. She served her parents 
faithfully, she gave more than a daughter’s duty to 
the moAer of hdr husband. They died: Mysie j 
did not change; the house was still in order, iust j 
as when he had left it Many good offers of 1 
marriage were made to her, and they were de- , 
dined very resolutely. She was still waiting for j 
liim. 

She never said that she was waiting, she would 


fusal to leave it or alter it in the slighest degree, 
there was nothing odd in her ways, and much that 
was kind and usefuL 

At early morning or late in the evening, Mysie 
was often seen standing at her door, looking out to 
sea; during a stdm she was always there, whether 
it happened late or early. Whenever there was a 
wreck, Mysie was the first to know it—the first to 
give warning, and to call for help—the first down 
at the shore, giving the aid of a strong and intelli¬ 
gent man in launching the life-boat, inspiriting the 
crew by her energetic presence, or in preparii^ 
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neither speak about the Jessie Bell, nor listen to 
any one else speaking of it. The moment she 
heard the name mentioned, she would go away — 
without fuss, but in a manner which clearly showed 
that it was a subject .she did not wish to enter 
upon. 

Her house was kept with a tender care, rc.ady 
for the -wanderer whenever he might appear ; the 
duties wliich fell to her were performed with alert¬ 
ness and cheerfulness. The folk pitied her, and 
, shook their heads, lamenting her strange halluci¬ 
nation. By-and-by people became so accustomed 
to her ways that they scarcely noticed them ; and, 
with the exception of the house, and her firm re¬ 


sign.als—ropes—assisting bravely in cverythin|f 
which could further the good work of rescue. 

Mysie eagerly scrutinised the face of every 
creature who was carried ashore by the boat, or 
cast on to the sands and rocks by the great angry 
waves. She looked as if for the lace of some dear 
fricml, whom she never found. But there was no 
murmur of disappointment, no word of comjilaint 
on her part, she went on with her woric ^ 
vigorously ns if there had been no hope of her p-ivn 
dispelled. ' 

She had ceased to gather mussels and litn^ete 
for bait on the death of her father; nursing and 
weaving slocldngs for the neighbours and the 
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iiwanm’ wives ^ve her ample occupation. Her 
csihn !«kii}cs tutd her; skill earned for her the title of 
“the "Wise Woman,” and she was often consulted 
by the young folk about the most delicate as well 
as the most ridiculous dilemmas. 

.^J^atever delusion or hope slle entertained re¬ 
garding -her husband’s fate, she did not trouble 
WBy'Qpe with it. The old love remained ; but she 
did Jter work bravely. 

j have been very patient, Mysie,” Grace 

Said after a pause ; and it was the first time she 
had .ever made allusion to tlie woman’s past; then 
dreamily and speaking to herself, “ 1 wonder if it 
is better to wait, hoping, than to know that waiting 
and hoping are vain and wrong.” 

Mysie lifted her eyes from the rough stocking 
she was knitting, and, with a strange inward look, 
gazed first out through the window toward the sea, 
and then at her visitor. 

“You’re looking poorly, Miss Wishart,” she 
said; “ I noticed it when you came in; I’m 
doubting you’re no weel.” 

“ I am not very well, but I shall be better in a 
few days.” 

' Something has gane wrang wi’ you.” 

“Yes—something which 1 thought would not 
have troubled me, because I was doing what I 
knew to be right; and yet it is vexing me. and 
making me feel unlike myself—making me feel as 
if it would have been better to have done wrong.” 

, She shuddered at herself as she -spoke these 
;wacds in a whisper. 

>vAi. 9 nuse, during which Mysie’s knitting dropped 
itftp her lap, and her soft grey eyes remained fixed 
up^ Grace with a questioning expression. 

" Have you to wait—like me ?” 

“No j I must neither wait nor hope. I think it 
would be pleasant to change places with you, Mysie," 
‘And you ha’e siller and land, and youth, and a’ 
thing that ane can crave for.” 

•‘*Not everything—none of us have that; but I 
would rather have a light heart with a light poucli 
than all the wealth in the world.” 

“ Better a heavy heart than a heavy conscience.” 

■ “ Which kills soonest ?” said Grace, with some 
bitterness in her sweet voice ; “ if any choice were 
given to me, I think that is the one I would choose.” 

“ I’ll tell you, Miss Wishart, what 1 have never 
tdd to living creature before ; it’ll maybe help you, 
and you have been guid to me. When the ik-ws 
came that Bob’s ship was wrecked and every soul 
aboard lost, I thought it would be easier to die 
than to live. 'Then I wouldna believe it was true, 
because I couldna think that God would be so 
hard upon puir creatures that had never done ony 
harm they ken'd o’. So I put the house in order, 
and waited for him to come hame. But he didna 
come. The deevil was aye putting ill thoughts in 
my head, and I wrought late and early to keep 
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him out. Syne, 1 found that wittiout a bawbee I 
was able to help my neighbours, and that they 
were grateful and kind to me. Syne, 1 came to 
understand that my work was needed for'others, 
and so I had been left, waiting. I’m waiting and 
watching aye, but doing my best d’ the while; and 
though Tm waiting yet, 1 ken that when he eomes 
it’ll be to take me awa’ frae this place. It was 
king, king or I could understand that, but I learned 
it at last, and I’m content to be quiet and bide my 
lime to g.mg hame to him.” 

“ Aye—but if you had to wait, Mysie, without 
hope—to wait knowing that you could never meet 
him .again—what then ?” 

“ 1 canna say. I think I would ha’e waited a’ 
the same, sure th.at He would learn me how to 
tliok* in Ills time.” 

The simple unquestioning faith of the woman 
who had suffered so much did Grace good. Her 
heart was purer when she left the house than when 
she had entered it. Thinking of Mysie’s life, she 
lieranie the more resolute in directing her steps 
into the narrow p.ath which lay before her. 

“ It is strange,” she reflected, “ that the calm, 
pure temperament which makes us morally grand, 
is only found in one -who has suffered much afflic¬ 
tion ; as if it were necessary that we should suffer 
in order to be good or wise.” 

As she passed through the village, grateful 
voices saluted her with kind inquiries for herself 
and home ; pleasant smiles showed her the happi¬ 
ness which her presence gave ; the bairns ran to 
her with merry, c.agcr faces—with some selfishness, 
too, for they knew that she generally carried a 
packet of “ Peter Kekl’s rock,” a sweetmeat famous 
along the east coast. 

She was comforted and encouraged; her foot 
was firmer on the ground as she made her way 
homeward, and the world was much brighter than it 
had appeared in the morning. She seemed to waken 
to a new sense, and she was thinking how full the 
world is of lovers whom we never know, how full 
of loveliness that wc never see, and of music that 
we never hear. There are the people we love or 
who love us at a glance, and whom we never see 
again ; there .ire the countless beauties of nature 
through which we pass unobserving ; the forms 
and shades—ever varying with the day—of flowers, 
trees, mountain, valley, and sea ; there are the 
bright songs of the birds always making the air 
music.al, and to which vve so seldom give an 
attentive ear. How much of all tliis passes back 
to the Giver, unseen, imcnjoyed, and unappreciated I 
When His glories pass so, what wonder tliat the 
greatest efforts of a poor huiflan heart should often 
pass away unkenned ? 

“ But God secs and knows,” said Grace; 'and 
something of the old sweet light dawned upon her 
face. 
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CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FOURTH. 

HOME. 

Harvest work had be^n when they returned. 
The crops were yellow, and falling steadily under 
the scythe or reaping-machine ; the fields were dry 
and parched-looting ; the heather on the moors 
was crisp, and crackled under the feet. The opal 
sea flashed its many colours in the eyes, dazzling 
them with its splendour ; in the hot noontide the 
sound of waves was refreshing to the senses. 

Dan met them at the station. 

“ Glad to see you back,” he said ; “ I hope you’re 
both week” 

He spoke as calmly as if they had not been out 
of his sight five minutes. Walter gave his hand a 
hearty shake, and Tcenie did the same—no more, 
for kissing and hugging were quite out of their way, 
and the skipper would have been scandalised ex¬ 
ceedingly if his daughter h.ad offered to kiss him 
there on the platform before all the people. 

She was looking bright and happy, radiant in¬ 
deed ; and the blush which covered her cheeks, a.s 
various friends saluted them and wished them | 
happiness, added to the brightness of her eyes and ' 
to the joy of her smile. She was not at all j 
awkward ; she nodded to old acquaintances, r.in 
up to fish-wives and fisher-loons with cheery 
greetings ; although they were awed by the splen¬ 
dour of her silk gown, and almost afraid to speak 
to the lady, she was just the old, wild, fierce, and 
kindly Teenie that she had been before there was 
the slightest likeliliood of her becoming wife to the 
Laird’s son. 

“ She’s no .stuck-up ava,” said T.ak’-it-easy Davie, 
who happened to be on the platform, and to receive ! 
a warm greeting from the bride ; “ by my soul, I ' 
wish she’d married me.” 

“You, you guid-for-naething loon !” cried auhl 
Meg Carnoustie, who, with creel of fish on her back, , 
had been one of the first to whom the bride had I 
spoken ; “ she’d be sair wanting a man that took 
you, let alone Thorston’s lass.” 

“ Wait a wee,” says Davie with a sagacious nod. 

Then Teenie would bow to the grand folk with 
as much ease and self-possession as if she had 
been born in a palace, instead of the cottage at 
the Norlan’ Head. True, she bad very little to s.iy j 
to the grand folk ; but then they h.ad as little to | 
say to her, and were rather disappointed that she 
did not show any gratitude for their condescension 
in noticing her at all. 

“She’s a saucy creature,” muttered Mrs. Dubbie- 
side. “ and has no sense of her station at all. One 
would think she was used to being married, she 
takes it so easy—or else she’s thinking yet that 
she’s the Methven heir.” 

' Poor Teenie had not the remotest thought about 
George Methven, or his troublesome fortune ; 
neither had she the remotest idea that she was not 


behaving with the becoming propriety A nitwiy 
married girl. She was happy, and she never *tt»- 
pected that she ought to act or look otherwise tiSan 
as she felt. 

Walter was awkward and shy enough for both 
parties ; and he ^ad to confess to himself that— 
although he could find no reason for it—he would 
have been better pleased if Teenie had been a little 
less boisterous. He had an unconscious sense 
that a lavender silk dress with a long train, and a 
high bonnet with orange-blossoms, did not agree 
well with a manner which suggested a skip{nng- 
rope. His sense of incongruity or the ridiculous 
was pained. 

He shut his eyes immediately to that, and aa 
mired—or rather loved the more—^the good heart 
and generous nature which were quite unconscious 
of the incongruity between silks and fish-scales. IBfc 
was grateful that Teenie remained unchanged. 

Nevertheless, he found himsolf as awkward and 
bashful as wlien he h-ad gone up to receive his first 
prize at college, knowing that the eyes of a crowd 
of his class-mates and their friends were upon 
him. It was a self-consciousness which he felt 
w.is contemptible, and he tried to get rid of it, bat 
could not. 

He was heartily glad when they were seated in 
I the Dalmahoy gig which had been graciously sent 
! for them by the Laird, and were driving at a good 
p.ice up to Drumliemount. 

' It seemed very strange to her when they turned 
! the corner of the road away from the Norlan’ Head, 
and moved in what was comparatively a strange 
direction to her. Yet she was going home !—going 
to the place where her life was to pass away in the 
common round of cares and duties—going to the 
place in which .all her thoughts and hopes must be 
lit future centred. It was a new world full trf 
bewildering novelty, and yet surrounded by the 
dearest and most precious of old associations. It 
vas almost uncomfortable to turn away from the 
old home to the new. Here was one of iher 
v.tgue cravings gratified, and somehow it amused 
and puzzled her rather than gave her satisfaction. 

Ailic had been at the house for a week, scrubbing, 
cleaning, and brushing, until she had almost driven 
the one servant lass “ dc.in out of her judgmenH,” 
as the girl declared. 

Ailie was at the g.itc to receive them—she had 
been there m.iny times during the morning, looking 
out for them. Her mutch (cap) was snow-white, 
and the frills were as stiff as starch and pi^Bg 
could make them—fonning a white, prim hah), 
round her ancient and kindly face. 

The garden was in trim order now, and the roses 
were in full bloom on the house. They passed up 
the newly gravelled path—gravelled with amalL 
round, pale lavender stones, which rolled and rattleu 
under the feet—and into the house. 
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Wtl8|k fibc tbreshold, Walter put his 

4nin kissing her, whispei^ one 

word— 

; ^ a. delightM sound it had, spoiccn by him 
ia ^kat place, in that loving voi<^ I The sunlight 
streaihed in tipon them, a round mote-white beam 
M^. oi^them, and the perfume of roses and honey- 
swcjde imagled with the word, and they were always 
associated with it in her mind. 

, ^ome I she had never known how much there 
j|i|l8,.in the word until that moment There she 
piat to be queen, and live happy ever after. It was 
tibt the gorgeous palace she had dreamed about, 
Iwt it was a reality; and at this minute she felt as 
if she would have been quite content if it had been 
a mud cabin, or a shieling of wattles and heather. 

They went into the parlour: the window was 
wide open, and the perfume of roses and honey¬ 
suckle filled the rodm. She threw off her bonnet; 
he took off his hat and light overcoat, thrust his 
fingers through bis hair, and looked at her fondly, 
proudly. 

It’s not much of a place, is it, Teenie ?—but 
ft’s our own,” he said with a laugh. 

“ And that’s everything,” said she laughing too, 
and examining each article in the room, mentally 
estimating its cost—without the least thought that 
more or less was anything to her. 

' He looked at her with loving admiration. 

, “ Yes, Teenie, that is everything, so long as we 
are true to each other. Do you think you can be 
qpite satisfied here ?” 

*• Satisfied 1—I’m just that proud and happy I 
could greet for very Joy and—I dinna ken what.” 

Her eyes and voice were full of tears, which m.ade 
her very beautiful, although they were not allowed 
to find vent 

“ I wonder if you will always think so ?” he said 
reflectively. 

She looked at him with that winning expression 
which a pretty woman’s face obtains when mouth 
and eyes form an O of wonder, rebuke, and love. 

There was only one answer to such a look, and 
he made it—be hugged her. 

" There,” she cried, pretending to struggle for 
fceedom, “ let me begin my duties at once, and go 
into the kitchen to sec about the dinner.” 

“ Confound the dinner—Ailie will see to that for 
to-day at any rate.” 

But Teenie’s restless spirit would not consent to 
that arrangement. She was eager for the fun of 
showing her authority as “the mistress,” as the 
maid of all work called her, and eager to'examine 
every comer and treasure of her home. 

She changed her dress with commendable 
rapidity, and in a neat house-dress of simple cotton 
pranced down-stairs. She glanced into the study, 
which Waltw called his workshop, and there, as 


she expected, saw him already among his books. 
He made a movement as if to approach her, but 
she gave him a merry look, and dosed the door 
between them. 

The husband smiled, and turned again to his 
noiseless but most eloquent and dearest friends, 
books. 

He was unspeakably happy. He was beginning 
the life of which he had often dreamed, and begin¬ 
ning it in entire accordance with his own wishes. 
Married to the woman he loved, and appointed to 
the work he loved, he had no fears for the future, 
no doubt of accomplishing some part at least of hiS 
ambitious designs—the designs being only to prove 
himself useful in helping his fellows to realise that 
mere life is a blessed gift—^that to the true-hearted 
lije is full of gracious sympathies and helpers. 

He was not blind to the possibilities, or even 
probabilities, of failure; but he comforted himself 
with the reflection— 

“A man must fail in so many things, that to 
succeed in any one he must work hard and fast 
to accomplish a great number.” 

He intended to accomplish a great number. 
Meanwhile, sitting in his cosy room, the open win¬ 
dow admitting the lary air, the hum of bees, and 
the perfume of flow^-.-s, he felt grateful' for the 
mercies which surrounded him, and full of earnest 
resolutions. He thought that whenever he might 
be disposed to discontent, he would only have to 
remember this day, and he would be cured. 

Teenie made her way to the kitchen, and was 
received by Ailie with new exclamations of admira¬ 
tion and pleasure. 

“Marriage has improved you just wonderful,” 
she declared ; “ ’deed. I’m thinking I would like to 
get married mysel’.” 

Teenie enjoyed the idea of Ailie getting married, 
and was very energetic superintending the dinner, 
examining the furnishing of the kitchen, and telling 
her old friend of the wonders she had seen in 
Edinburgh—of the castle on the top of the rock, 
the houses ten and twelve storeys high, the grand 
shops, three times bigger than anything in Kings- 
h.aven, and many other marvels which made Ailie’s 
eyes open wide in wonder. 

That first dinner at home was very pleasant to 
the husband and wife, the little parlpur was so 
bright, and they were so happy in themselves. 
Then they went out to the garden, and seated them¬ 
selves under an apple-tree. He read ; she played 
with her fingers, and stared at the ground with an 
air of profound attention, but she was busy specu¬ 
lating about all she would have to do in the house, 
and not hearing a word of what he read. He dis¬ 
covered that by-and-by, and closed the book. 

“ You couldn’t have been more inattentive'^ I 
had been reading one of my own sermons,” he Said 
maliciously. 
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She fdt very wicked, and could make no excuse. 
She just looked at him helplessly. 

** Well have aU sorts of visitors to-morrow,” he 
said, changing the subject. 

“What for ?« 

“ Why, to con|;ratulate us, to quit us, and to see 
if we haven’t already repented our bargain.” 

“ I wish they wouldn’t come.” 

“Sodol.” 

“Then why don’t you tell them not to come? 
Whenever there was anybody I didn’t want to 
come to the house, I told them to stay away.” 

“Arcadia !” laughed Walter; “we can’t do that, 
Teenie.” 

“Why?” . 

“Because we must do a great many things we 
don’t want to do, in order not to give annoyance to 
others, and because these visits are signs of friend¬ 
liness with which we ought to be pleased. I won¬ 
der Grace hasn’t been over this afternoon. She 
knows we are at home.” 


Grace 1—was he already wearying for-htf f 

Teenie was silent; it seemed as if a shsi^ehrlaiS 
crossed the bright sunlight. ' > . 

She 'moved nearer to him, placed her hchtd on 
his, and looking into his face with such emfnest 
eyes, she said softly— 

“You’re no sorry, are you?” '■ 

“ Sorry !—for what ? ” '' 

“That—that we’re married now?” 

He regarded her with an amused and puttied 
expression. 

“ You dear, stupid, wee lassie, what could 
such an absurd notion into your head ? ' Why/tf 
ever a man was permitted to know perfect l^]p- 
piness on this earth, I am realising it at 
moment.” 

Her hand closed tightly upon his, and She 
laughed at herself. She did not know why, but his 
warmth, his look, and the mere words of his 
assurance gave her a feeling of intense relief. 

ENO OK CHAPTBK THE TWEHTY-KOUKTH. 


MY EARLY ADVENTURES. 

AN AUrOBlOORAPHlCAl, SKETCH, BY ARMINIUS VAMB^RY. 
CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


can fathom and describe 
; feelings of a young man, 
ircely twenty-two years of 
c, who hastens towards the 
int of his warmest long¬ 
's ; who, hitherto driven 
by his fate strangely hither and thither, now seeks, 
with say fifteen Austrian florins in his pocket, 
a yet unshaped living in the far distance, amidst 
strange races which, uncouth and wild, have just 
commenced to approach a peculiar kind of assimi¬ 
lation to the West ? On the high-rising waves of 
my feelings played the commotions of fear and hope, 
pain and curiosity. There was no one to accom¬ 
pany me to the steamer at starting—no friendly 
shake of hand—no warm kiss of a mother gave me 
a parting farewell on my long and distant voyage. 

I had cause enough to be out of spirits—even 
to' be disheartened to a great extent. But once 
thoroughly plunged amongst the objects of the 
human kaleidoscope on the deck of the steamer 
—and there is a. very miscellaneous assembly at 
every voyage down the Danube—scarcely did I 
find opportunities to speak in Servian, Italian, 
Turkish, and in other languages hitherto known 
to me but theoretically, when by-and-by every trace 
of troublous feelings vanished. “ Now,” I thought, 
“ you are in your vital element.” 

There was besides another circumstance in my 
favour—that, in consequence of my fluent polyglot 
cohversation, I soon became an object of general 
respect, and a wonder of the multitude. They en¬ 


circled me, wisned to find out my nationality, and 
doubted the fact I mentioned, that I never was yet 
in foreign parts. 

The gaping multitude gave me much amusement, 
but I drew practical advantages also from these 
communications of the free judgment of my fellow- 
travellers. At the sound of the dinner-bell I would 
hang back with confusion on the deck.- Thfere 
came forth every time some enthusiastic son of 
Mercury, who took the youthful prodigy down to 
table with him, and paid for his meal. 

If after all there failed to start up such a patrot) 
to my appetite, I had to resort to a short waBe 
before the kitchen-door of the steamer, udipse 
managers arc generally Italians. Some few staiflats 
of Petrarch or Tasso sufficed to draw the attention 
of the “cuoco.” A conversation in pure Tuscan 
was commenced, and the result ended in ‘ Ms 
bringing out a dish well filled with macardtd or 
risotto, crowned by a morsel of boiled or roasteS 
meal. “ Mille grazie, signore,” meant that I might 
appear in the evening hours for the continuation ttf 
his kind symp.ithy. The good Italian placed Ks 
linen baretta upon one side of his head! and 
smiled ; and his encouragement, “ Come, sir, Viddl- 
out ceremony, whenever it may please you to itoe 
me,” was a proof to me that the seed of my Htt- 
guistic experiments did not fall on to a barren 

My good-humour fortunately ever proved h ^ire 
help in need; and, combined with my poty^lw 
talent, it proved able to elicit favours wheie'odrtr 
people’s endeavours would have failed. 
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dirty nest patiently for a gliinpse of the sea, which I idtoald 
;fN»a4ie(W|^wtstiU more forlorn and wretched at the get now the first time in my life. 
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tmnlleir'wfao got on the steamer was for me a new the endless water-mass below and around hhn, 
le^^iflor my practical ethnographic studies, and at unable to reach its boundaries, and especially 
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■ .if,J^(!aever the sun set, and the Oriental orthodox 
believers sat or rather knelt down with fc.atures of 
^ Altmost contrition in prayer, I followed every 
raOvement—maybe with a pious copying—of their 
raembers with a feverish attention, and listened to 
the very breath and accent of the Arabic words of 
their worship, whose meaning even to them was 
unknown as they breathed them off ihcir lips ; and 
only when they had finished their devotions did I 
again respire freely. 

This interest, undisguisedly shown, could not 
escape the attention of the fanatical Mussulmans. 
We have to recollect it was in the time when our 
Hungarian refugees sought shelter and protection 
in Turkey. Some, maybe huntJreds, of my country¬ 
men have taken but outwardly to the faith of the 
Islam. In the popular belief of Turkey, the whole 
people of the Magyars were ready to acknowledge 
Mohammed as their prophet, and as soon as a 
Madjarly was met with, instantly the fire of pro- 
selytism flashed up in the true believers. 

Such or similar interest must have been at the 
bottom of the friendship shown to me by some 
Turks from Widdin, Rustschuk, and Silistria, on 
the voyage down to Galau. It may be that my 
suppositions arc unjustified, and that such sym¬ 
pathy was awaked by that 0.smanlic national 
feeling which then was shown to every Magyar 
just defeated by the Russians. Be that as it may, 
this sympathetic relationship proved to me very 
advantageous, not only during my voy.agc, but also, 
astny readers will see hereafter, during the whole 
time of my abode in Turkey. 

Drawn by curiosity to the semi-Asiatic Turks, it 
could not be otherwise, these were the means to 
introduce me into the Oriental world. 1 scarcely 
consider it necessary to say that after a few days 
til living together with them, I had made such 
a proficiency in the Turkish language as to be¬ 
come in Galatz thC interpreter to one of my 
countrymen. 

My voyage from Galatz to Constantinople found 
me'already for the most part in Moh.ammcdan 
ctsnpany. That I went “ last ” class on board the 
vasel, living all the time upon deck, having had 
to pay but half the passage-money, my readers no 
doubt have guessed already. I placed my knap- 
sadc near to the closed ring of the baggage of the 
Turks, of whom the greatest number were just then 
on their pilgrimage to Mecca; and I longed im- 


waves of the old Euxine. An hour before we 
reached the Sulina mouth of the Danube, 1 was 
moved by the scene of awful sublimity now visible 
in the distant sea; nor could the deep gurgling 
sounds and wild groans of some sca-sick co- 
passengers awake me out of my fanciful elevation. 

My health did not suffer in the least within the 
realms of Father Poseidon. I had—I am sorry to 
say—only a fiercer appetite than usual; but the 
cooler evening air (we were then in April) was able 
somewhat to lower the temperature of my spiritiually 
heated, excited blood. In spite of the kind care of 
a Turk, w'ho placed a superfluous carpet at my' 
disposal, 1 soon began to feel cold, and only-after 
having satisfied my longing- look upon the star- 
bestrewed heavens, did I at last fall asleep. 

It might liavc been midnight, when lightning and 
thunder, and .a violent showei; of rain, awoke us 
somewhat roughly from our dreamy slumber. At 
daytime I longed to see a storm on the sea ; the 
night granted my prayer, and, 1 must acknowledge, 
this storm anijily satislicd the curiosity of my ro¬ 
mantic nature. 

I How my heart beat when the vessel leaped 
; like a gazelle up and down on the towering waves ! 
j The creaking of beams, the howling of the wind, 

I mi.xcd up with the lamentations of my sick and 
i frightened companions, the continuous call upon 
Allah of those surrounding me—nothing could 
deaden the bright aspect wherein this otherwise 
I prosaic scene presented itself. Only the cold 
I shower, that wetted me through to the very skin, 
forced me to relinquish my place. 

I rose to warm my blood by walking amidst the 
chaos of stretched-forth legs, travelling-bags, guns, 
and turbans; however, this proved quite impractic¬ 
able, and I sent a longing look towards the deck 
reserved for the promenade of the first-class pas¬ 
sengers. Here I perceived a man walking to and 
fro. 1 thought first to commenpe a conversation 
with him ; as however my courage failed me, I be¬ 
thought myself of otlKir means to draw his atten¬ 
tion to me, and commenced amidst the tempest 
still raging around us to quote some part of an 
epos known to me. My choice fell on Voltaire’s 
“ Henriadc,” from which I emphatically repeated— 

“ Je chantc cc h€ros qui r^gna sur lai'^rance, ^ 

£t par droit de conquSte et par droit da naissitnee.** 

My declamation rolled audibly along the deck, 





through the ^k night.. Scarcely had 1 finished a 
few strophes when the much-envied first-class pas¬ 
senger stopped, and after having stayed for a short 
while with listening cars near a knot of Turks, he 
eommenced a conversation with me. 

With a master of ceremonies like Voltaire, 
questions about descent and socitil position might 
well have been deemed superfluous. Jt was but at 
the dawn of morning that 1 found out that the shape 
tvrapped up in the darkness of night was a Belgian 
by birth, a diplomatist by vocation, who now went to 
Constantinople as secretary to his king’s embassy. 

The gentleman, astonished to hear at night a 
thoroughly soaked-through fellow-passenger quoting 
with a zest next to poetical rage, was still more sur¬ 
prised on seeing me at daybreak poorly dressed as 
I was. Still he appeared to have no worse opinion 
of me, considering that he invited mo to seek his 
abode in Pera, and promised to me his protection 
as far as that could be of any service. 

From Varna to Constantinople wc had the finest 
weather, and our voyage was as charming as we 
could ever wash it. The steamer's entrance into 
the Bosphorus, a place which touches even a pro¬ 
saic temperament, excited me, as is easily con¬ 
ceivable, into the highest rapture. But when in the 
midst of the dense mast and tl.rg forest of the 
Golden Horn, my looks wandered around, and I 
appeared to myself like one left behind in the midst 
of the great wbrld, especially when the circle of 
my fellow-trayellcrs began to lesolvc itself into 
smaller departing knots, baggage and men going off 
in all directions; then, indeed, commenced the 
feeling of desdrtion, unstringing my heart. 1 was 
dispirited, and my courage felt low. 

Of the fifteen florins which 1 got from Pestli, just 
so much remained in my possession as to enable 
me to pay for the boat that brought me to land. I 
set my foot on Turkish soil, not with a light hcait, 
it is true, but obviously with a light purse. Still I 
went forth with a careless amble along the narrow 
streets which lead to the heights of Pera. 

Where shall thou sleep, then ? what shall thou 
eat ? what is there for thee to commence with ? 
Such would have been the questions put to itself 
by a less adventurous temperament—by .a more 
mature age. But enthusiasm is blind ; and I was 
just occupied in deciphering the letters of Turkish 
signboards, when a stranger—it was a Hungarian 
—attracted by the long ribbon streaming from my 
Hungarian hat, accosted me. He asked me in 
Italian about my home and the aim of my voyage. 
After having answered him, he naturally continued 
our further conversation in our native tongue, and 
great was our mutual pleasure. 

Mr. PilspSki was^t home an honest artisan. In 
Turkey, however, he had in turns several positions. 
He^as in succession officer of the line, canteeneer 
(sutler) during the Crimean War, accountant on 


board tl» vessel^ and' oook—thus, he j^nbd -iiis 
subsistence. I Idund him employed iit'<6^ 
capacity, living in a poor chamber on the gwwnd- 
floor of a house in the dirtiest street of the quarter, 
behind the wall of the English Ambassador’s palace. 
His room presenfbd but a mattress stretched along 
one of the dingy walls, and this couch he soon 
divided with me. 

The first night on this bed will ever remain well 
remembered. My hospitable countryman was 
already sunk in deep sleep, while I, still pondering 
over the peculiar commencement of my Turkisli 
life, yet lay awake, unable to close my eyes. 
Suddenly I heard my boots—first the one, then the 
other— seemingly by their own power commence to 
walk off. ' f 

‘‘Fileud,” muttered I softly, while awaking nay 
friend at my side, “ I believe some one is taking 
our boots away.” 

A slight murmur was the answer> I repeated 
my observation, when the host, half in sleep, re¬ 
torted, “ All ! sleep ; it is but the rats that play 
around our boots.” 

Tine, indeed ! thought I; an amusing game, pro* 
vided til.it they did not gnaw holes into my nether 
gariiK'iits also. But 1 felt now downright tired, arid 
soon fell, against my will, fast asleep. 

As fill- as 1 lemcmbcr, I slept two nights more in 
this cavc-hke abode. New acquaintances among my 
Hungarian counirj'mcn found for me an asylum 
within the ch.imbers of the then already half*, 
deserted Hung.irian Association. There were fewer, 
playing animals here, but the more hopping ones 1 
and wlien one night, suffering from the cold night 
air, I had to request the secretary of the association 
kindly to furnish me with a blanket, he unfurled 
the national tricolor from its staff and handed it 
over to me, with the following pathetic words :— 

“ Friend, this flag has fired so many braves to 
battle and victory. The flag itself was oft in the 
fire of battle. Urcam of glorious victories ; maybe ' 
it may warm tlicc also.” 

And it proved a capital joke. I wrapped .the 
ragged tricolor tightly around my body, and thouj^ 
continuing to shiver for some lime yet, finally lapsed 
into sound sleep. 

Thus passed again a few days. The circle of my, 
new acquaintanceship was widened by-and-^. 
The circumstance whereby I drew to myself Ike 
attention of all whom I met, w.as decidedly my 
miscuous knowledge of langu.ages ; and especiailty , 
did it asionisli everybody that, having never been 
before in Turkey, I should speak and wrjtft st%., 
language so well. The most natural vocati<m-,A'. 
could have embraced under these circumstances,JjO; 
earn niy daily bread, was to teach the 
languages required in the land. Written advertigt',, 
ments were distributed, and the first lesson 
was, peculiarly enough, in the Danish language. 
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fixti nikam woald lay reader imagine that I had ' 
for my fhipd? No less a person than the First 
Seqnebuy it . tlx Ri^al Danish Embassy to the 
tvho, a native of the Levant, learned 
tfaemviliiMlm his adopted land from a Hungarian. 

' ^Ude.JU'nbsch, a noble>minded Snd well-educated 
gemidniani «^ose personal character will ever 
nmslh'to'my> mind' a most pleasing reminiscence, 
had long been on the look-out for a master of 
the Danish language. Thus my acquaintance 
eatmc to him very convenient, and proved very 
agreeable. He made, indeed, such progress, that 
in the course of a few months the reading of 
Andersen’s ‘‘ Spilleman,” and “ Eerlingske I'id- 
lunger,” could be reckoned in his achievements. 

From this peculiar beginning of my teaching 
languages, I was raised to the never-expected posi¬ 
tion of a teacher. The promising advertisements 
had not missed their aim. While one day I stayed 

at the book-shop of Mr. S-, there entered a 

young Turk, who brought a numerous retinue, and 
whom my firSt thought placed among the wealthier 
of his nation ; and he wanted the announced Mad- 
larly for his ‘,‘khodsha ” or teacher of the French 
language. 

young bey was, as I heard afterwards, a 
“miraslAor”—that is, an heir just entering into a 
rich patrimony—and therefore tried to connect his 
new material wealth with the outward attributes of 
it. To these belonged in those days, within Turkey, 
(l) a suit of cloth according to the latest fashion ; 
(a) prim, well-fitting, tight, lacquered shoes ; ( 3 ) a 
small jauntily-set fez—gloves, of course ; ( 4 ) a light, 
graceful step, with modern movements of the limits; 
and ( 5 ) the art of “parleying ’’ in French. 

The first four attributes the bey was, of course, 
furnished with by European handicraftsmen ; the 
fifth I was expected to help him to. 1 was there¬ 
fore forthwith engaged as his teacher, having to 
receive ten piastres, besides the expenses of the 
passage there and back, as the dandy lived at Scutari. 

This engagement gained for me the first opportu¬ 
nity of entrance into a thoroughly Turkish house. 

J went daily with great regularity ; but generally j 
found my pupil, who used to rise just then from 
his slumbers, still suffering from the consequences 
of his nightly revels ; his eyelids opened but with 
difficulty, nor did 1 find in him any great eagerness 
for theTeaming of the French language. It was a 
full month before he mastered the alphabet. 

My pupil was mostly in the company of a 
venerable Mollah, who was seized generally by a 
Judder whenever the sound of a giaour tongue 
met his ear; he, the father of my pupil, was a 
notoriously pious Moslem, and the walls within 
which ■! taught had resounded hitherto but with 
the texts of the recited Koran, of sacred hymns, 
and holy prayers. 

“Indeed, indeed, thus sneaks the spirit of un- 
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belief into our country,” mumbled the old Molk^ 
into his beard. 

It is obvious that this teaching was to myself 
of very great benefit. In the commencement we 
kept closely enough to tho French, but later on 
we deviated from the mere learning of the forms 
and constructions of the to-be-acquired tongue, 
to explanatory descriptions of European life and 
European views. I talked to the bey about our 
social, political, and scientific institutions, of course 
all in rosy hues; it came natural to me, so near 
yet to the old home. Every European, while still at 
his first Oriental station, looks back with charming 
recollections to the West he has left, and finds even 
the faulty beautiful at a distance. 

My communications were mostly listened to and 
received with applause and admiration. Turkey 
had just, in the united armies of friendly England, 
France, and Italy, seen a good part of Europe 
within its own territory’. The Turks were then 
rather curious after information which referred to 
the West, and although my accounts may have 
raised now and then envy, je.alousy, disagreement, 
and conceit, yet they were listened to with pleasure. 

At the end of the lesson, the sumptuous break¬ 
fast was duly brought in, and I will not prove 
ungrateful, and am ready to acknowledge that the 
Turkish art of cooking gained my gastronomical 
plaudits from the very commencement. It hap¬ 
pened .also often that, immediately after breakfast, 
my pupil and I undertook an excucsion on horse¬ 
back ; he paid visits in my company. In few 
words, 1 spent, from the very commencement of my 
stay in Constantinople, a great part of my time in 
thoroughly Turkish society, and only near nightfall 
did I return to Pera and to European clistoms. 

But my permanent stay among the Turks com¬ 
menced truly only when, on the recommendation 
of a countryman of mine, 1 was chosen by the 
Divisionary General Husein Daim Pasha, tutor to 
his son Hasan Bey, residing in his house. 

1 transferred my omnia mea mecum porto from 
Pera to the charming row of dwelling-houses of Fyn- 
dykly, got a separate room assigned all to myself, 
and enjoyed, for the first time since my arrival, the 
happy aiuenilies of Orientai peace and Turkish com¬ 
fort. The life in a strictly Mohammedan quarter 
of Constantinople, in the immediate vicinity of. a 
small mosque, from whose slender minaret the 
earnest melancholy sounds of the “ezan” during the 
silence of night so magically charmed my ears; 
the splendid view from my window, opening on to the 
near sea, with its thousands of vessels, and on to 
the magnificent palace of Beshiktash ; finally, the 
patriarchally dignified tone which ruled within the 
house—all this had such a charm of novelty for 
me, that it will for ever remain within memory’s 
sweetest records. 

END OP CKArrSR THE SECOND. 
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‘I WATCH AND WAIT IN VAIN,” 



HERE birches bend by Loch Achray 
I see a cottage door, 

I see a face, so far away ! 

A gaze rn glad no more— 
Ma-Voi. IX 


A longing look, a fond, fond gaze. 
As though its sight could reach 
To where I waste my lonely day« 
Upon this island beach ; 
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Qh, whisper to her, wandering breeze} 

Ajojie heart, far away. 

Breaks to be northward o’er the seas 
With her by Loch Achray! 

Day dies to dark, and dark trfday, 

Before these watching eyes ; 

Hov long—for ever must I stay 
... Beneath these shadclcss skies ? 

Dumb stirless palms that watch around, 
White reefs of foam and roar, 

Oh, southern sights ! oh, southern sound ! 
• That 1 were north once more! 

Oh, seaward wind ! oh, wing me, breeze. 
Far from this dimless day, 


Through clouded skies, o'er dajk dear seas, 
To love by Loch Achray ! 

No sail upon the cloudless deep ; 

I watch and wait in vain ; 

Must I for cveV watch and weep 
To see a sail again ? 

Oh, face that day and night I see! 

Oh, eyes that gaze to mine! 

Oh, heart that prays that 1 may bo ^ 

Once more at home and thine ! 

What sighs from my lone tropic life 
Go upward, night and day. 

That I again may clasp my wife 
At home by Loch Achray ! 


MY EARLY ADVENTURES. 

AN AUTOBIOGRAl’nlCAL SKETCH, BY ARMINIUS VAMB^RY, 
CHAPTER THE THIRD. 


OST lastingly shall I remember 
the person of the major- 
domo, Vekilkhardsh. lie 
was an old grey-bearded 
Anatolian. The good old 
man had peculiar patience 
with my offences against the 
strict Oriental customs; he 
gave himself the trouble to 
teach me to sit with pro¬ 
priety—that is, with tlic legs bent under the body 
he taught me how to hold my head and hand ; how 
one was allowed to y.awn, sneeze, etc. His atten¬ 
tion extended to the very minutim. 

“ Thou hast come now for the first time,” used 
he benevolently to tell me, “into a cultivated world, 
and thou must learn everything.” 

Of course, tlic good old man considered me as 
one of those individuals come from the land of the 
“black infidels,” from the country where there 
existed no propriety, no morality, no customs ; and 
he thought that a stranger from those places re- 
quirei just as much education as a peasant from 
the environs of Kharput and Diarbekir. 

yery superior in appearance, however, was my 
lord the Pasha. It is the same who afterwards, 
as head of the celebrated Kuleli conspiracy, grew 
famous. This conspiracy had no less an aim th.an 
the removal of Sultan Abdul Medshid, together with 
his head men, and all this under the original idca^ 
that hereby all the causes would be removed which 
essentially contributed to the downfall of the 
Turkish Empire, and that by such an unlawful act, 
but in good faith, the Ottoman Empire, tottering by 
”age, should gain new vigour by orthodox fanaticism. 

Husein Daim Pasha, a native of Tchirkassia, 
had by nature a rather too ample sense of freedom, 
and brought that temper from the free ranges of 


his native country into the City built on Seven 
Hills. He spent his youth at the court of Sultan 
Mahmud, during the very time of the eradication 
I of the Janissaries, and the conflict with Egypt; 
and as his political views dwelt permanently but 
on a radical revolutionary transfonnation~a view 
shared by many of his contemporaries—he came 
to the idea of curing the deeply rooted evils of the 
Turkish State by a marvel.- 

His fanaticism may have been enhanced by the 
circumstance that he lived in close contact with the 
political refugees. He heard much from these, 
during the siege of Kars, in the long dreary nights, 
when seated in their circle within his tent, that 
would inflame his fancy. I remember still minutely 
how the eyes and features of the tall, slim-built 
man worked, whenever I communicated to him 
single episodes of the Hungai-ian war of 1848 — 9 . 

Enough : I \.as present in his house when the 
first threads of this conspiracy were spun, and 
the first plans formed. The enlivening spirit of the 
whole scheme was a Molhah from Bagdad, named 
Ahmed Efendi, a man of rare capacity of mind, 
of mighty reading, of an ascetic life, and an un¬ 
bounded fan.aticism. He served during the whole 
Crimean war as a “ Gazi” (religious wairiorl, 
bare-footed, bare-headed, in a most simple garb, 
reminding one of the very first epoch of Islam. 

Never did the sword leave his lean loins, nor the 
lance his cramped fist, neither by day nor by night, 
except during his five diurnal prayers. In the 
snow and in the storm, in the turmoil of battle and 
on the harassing rough marches, ever did the 
ghastly fanatic with fifty eyes lead his detachment, 
whose chief officer was my lord. 

Such a man could not but please Husein Daiip 
Pasha. The acquaintance was commenced in 
the camp. Here it was cemented into something 
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like a blood-relationship, as proved by the fact 
that the lank Mollah was allowed to pass unasked 
even the threshold of the harem, where, within the 
sanctity of Turkish family life, onfe was most 
securely protected against prying listeners. For 
me, the appearanSc of Ahmed Efendi had in the 
commencement something awful; but later, when 

l , in proof of condescending confidence, was 
called by the name of Reshid (the Rrave, the In¬ 
telligent) by the Pasha, the frightful man only 
then approached me with more amity, as he con¬ 
jectured that by accepting the Eastern title I was 
ready in time to embrace his faith also. A 
mighty mistake 1 But I allowed the zealot to nurse 
his sweet hope. I won by it not only his good¬ 
will, but also his instructing me in Persian. 

Ahmed Efendi even granted to me the privilege 
of seeing hiih within the cell of the court) aid of 
the mosque. And how interesting proved those 
hours, spent with other youths thirsting for know¬ 
ledge at the master’s feet, when, as by a won¬ 
derful charm, the whole extent of Mohammedan 
Asia had opened to my comprehension ! 

Ahmed Efendi had an astounding, almost super¬ 
natural memory. lie was a thorough master of 
the Arabic and Persian — could recite a whole 
library of Eastern classic scholars—and I had but 
to commence from my Persian Chrestomathy (col¬ 
lected by Mr. Spiegel) one verse from Khakani 
Nizami or Dshamy, and he continued the whole of 
the masterpiece communicated in my iiandbook 
to the very end. He could have awed me for hours 
by his recitations of equal worth. 

To this Ahmed Efendi do I owe my transforma¬ 
tion into an Asiatic. I say .advisedly tr.insfor- 

m. ation, because I claim the confidence of my 
readers when I assert that acquaintance with the 
Asiatic never changed in my heart the spirit of 
the West. The more I learned to app xiate the 
culture of the Islam, and viewed the World with 
the eyes of its people, the higher rose in my estima¬ 
tion the culture, manners, and science of the West. 

In the ye.ar iS 6 o, I was very probably the only 
European who could enter every circle of Con- 
stantinopolitan society without hindrance, and thus 
gained much knowledge of the life of .Stambul. 
And nobody need find fault with me if, returned to 
European society, I remember with unmingled satis- 
fitction the hospit.ality I enjoyed in the houses of 
most eminent Turks. The condescension of the man 
of state, the absolute absence of all haughtiness, 
are indeed virtues looked for often in vain within 
the lands of our Western civilisation. The silly 
conceit, the ludicrous arrogance, and the deplonable 
ignorance of certain aristocnats of Europe furnish a 
very poor comparison to the often derided manners 
of Asiatic men of power and station. With us the 
high-bom are but proud of their long noses, propor¬ 
tionate to their line of ancestors. The Oriental 
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cares for the nobility of blood and descent only in 
his horees and sporting dogs, while with us such 
mere animal excellence is thought most of by 
the “exquisites.” I am curious to know where 
there may be a land in Europe in which an un¬ 
known foreigner ODuld meet with encouragement 
to satisfy his thirst for local knowledge, with that 
r.apidity, by that condescending favour in the most 
eminent and noble circles, g.aining at the same time 
introduction to the mighty, their benevolence and 
protection. With us there are indeed protectors, 
high patrons, who aid the man of letters and art; 
but tiicre is none of that elevation, confidential 
friendly feeling, which meets scientific endeavours 
everywhere in the Orient. In our European coun¬ 
tries, heraldic pedigree, often rotten at its core, 
alone gives the tone to society. In Mohammedan 
Asi.x this evil does not exist,' and though the Arabs 
pride themselves on their achievements in arms, 
and on the generosity of their ancestors, yet they 
arc far from wishing to prop up their own personal 
merits, as sp often happens with us in the West. 

To return to my literary activity in Stambul: I 
shall mention but briefly that I published in 1858 a 
C.erman-Turkish dictionary, a little volume whoSe 
shortcomings even I the author could not deny j 
yet it was the first of its kind ever written, and is ,to 
the present day the only one accessible to the Ger¬ 
man travelling to Constantinople. In my study 
of Turkish literature there were two points espe¬ 
cially on which I had concentrated my attention. 
To commence with, I found in the history of the 
Ottoman Empire so much which could prove useful 
for reference in the history of my own country, that 
it induced me to tr.anslate it. I!y this translation I 
came early in cont.act with the Hungarian Academy 
of Science. Within the p.ages of Turkish historical 
works, we meet absolutely with no critical pragmary, 
but we gain—even without such enlightenment by 
reasoning -by a minute circumstantial detail of 
narration, very much in historical dry facts and 
dates, for which no historian can be sufficiently 
grateful. For inst.mcc, it might be a little-known 
fact that yonder Turkish sultans who, with their 
devastating armies, broke into the south-eastern 
portions of Europe, against whom so many ciytsades 
were pre.iched, had imperial historians travelling 
in their suite, and h.td done more for the science 
of the muse Clio than our true Catholic potentates 
and princes of those times. 

.Secondly, I found on the field of lin^istical 
reseat ch, as to the study of the Eastern-Turkish.lan¬ 
guage, an almost uncultiv.atcd wild, and devoted to 
this my whole attention. I found in several libraries 
manuscripts useful to my purpose, and I frequented 
besides the cloisters (Tekkes) inhabited by Bok- 
harites; and to insure success by every means at my 
command, I chose a person of CentrM-Asiatic birth 
for my teacher. Mollah Chalmurad (this was my 
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teacher’s name) made me in advance acquainted 
with the manners and customs of Central Asia. I 
hung with genuine passion on his lips whenever he 
narrated about Bokhara, Samarkand, the Oxus and 
the Jaxartes, because 1 soon perceived that the man 
travelled very much even in his own country. He 
had twice undertaken the pilgrimage to tlie holy 
cities of Arabia, and excelled in that acuteness and 
iat'Sightedness which are the birthright of nearly 
eve^ Asiatic, but are found most powerfully de¬ 
veloped in every far-travelled son of the East. This 
acuteness of his made me often tremble for my 
personal safety in his company. 

The study of the Eastern-Turkish language had, 
beyond the general scientific, a still nearer specific 
interest for me, in consequence of its great treasure 
of Turkish words which the Magyar uses in com¬ 
mon with the Turk. Ih my former observ.ilions, 
having this in view, I gave utterance to the conjec¬ 
ture that the use in common of some words by both 
Turk and Hungarian might date from their living 
in close proximity in Europe. But I made the ex¬ 
perience in Constantinople, and especially in my 
intercourse with Anatolians, that the deeper—that is, 
the more eastward—the home of the Turk was, the 
purer and more unadulterated proved the character 
of his language also, and as my reader may guess, 
the nearer related proved the analogy between his 
and the Magyar language. To speak truth, even 
my boldest imagination never deluded itself with 
the hope that I might finally arrive at the abode of 
a pure Turanian people, which, in consequence of 
the nearer assimilation of the Turkish and Magyar 
languages eastward, would stand quite closely re¬ 
lated in respect of its language to my countrymen. 

Such an expectation, which has been falsely as¬ 
cribed to me in different quarters, would have been 
—if only from my too superficial acquaintance 
w-ith comparative philology—altogether impossible. 
In the next place, it would have proved me very.; 
deficient in ethnographic knowledge, to have as¬ 
sumed tjiat in inner Asia—true, not quite known 
by us—there could live races about which Europe 
had no knowledge whatever. I repeat, then, that 
the supposition that I had considered it a chief 
task ofgmy travels to find out the original birthplace 
of the Magyars, was from the very beginning a 
wrong one. All I sought was a Turkish dialect, 
whose age, and purity secured to it by its isolation 
from the West, would prove highly interesting to 
philology. And as that dialect could nohow be 
learned from books, nothing remained for me but 
to wander over those distant regions, and to acquire 
by hearing and speaking a practical acquaintance 
denied to theoretical study. 

I do not doubt for a moment that, besides my 
desire to study the Dshagatai tongue, my longing 
for travel, which seems to be innate, and my ardent 
S^ing of adventures, formed the main incentive 


for my decision to travel into Central Asia. The 
j life in Stambul, with all its charms and interesting 
experiences, could not but act in a debilitating and 
enervating way on my system. During my nu- 
. merous visits in Pera, I saw myself plunged after 
I a lapse of half an hour—leaving m Constantinople 
the luxury of Asia, and the customs of the inner¬ 
most countries of the East—suddenly into the midst 
of European turmoil. The comparison of the two 
races—there that of the East, here of the West— 
might have continued for some time to fascinate 
my attention ; but in Pera, that Babel of European 
nation.ilitics, 1 came frequently in contact with men 
of deep thought, who kindled in my breast the fire of 
further study, and encouraged me, who then con¬ 
sidered myself yet in all things a thorough European, 
to'the most venturesome enterprises. And how little 
encour.tgement was there needed for tne !—to me 
who used to feel a spell come oyer me by the mere 
mentioning of Bokhara, Samarkand, and the Oxus. 
Oh, no ! their persuasive exhorta'tions aeted only 
as proofs of the practicability of my undertaking. 
The literature of travel was tolerably well known to 
me, and all my doubt referred but to the dangers 
1 should have to encounter. 

The plan of a journey into Central Asia had just 
awoke within me, when I was honoured by the 
Academy of Pcsth in being elected its corresponding 
mcniber. This was intended as a reward for my 
translations of Turkish historical authorities. It 
formed a new incentive, inviting me to follow up my 
plans of the future. At that time, even in Hungary, 
important political changes had taken plac^ ; and 
when, after several years’ absence, I returned in 
i86i to Pesth, to hold my academical position, it re¬ 
quired with Count D-only a suggestion for me 

to receive an aid of i,ooo florins (in bank notes; equal 
to silver, or £ 6 o). In my home, the 

sucaSMflp^'undertaking met with much doubt. 
i!^ey see how ®ne of so frail a body, and 

with sul^ slender means, '^^d travel so far. The 
good gentlemen of coitrs'e*nad no idea that one 
neither travels by means of money, in Asia, nor by 
means of legs ; but that the use of the tongue, and 
that the right one, stood in place of both. Such 
remaiks, however, did not touch me deeply. The 
Academy of Pcsth g.tve me an introductory docu¬ 
ment, my authority. This, for general compre¬ 
hension among the Tartars, was worded in Latin, 
and addressed itself to all Sultans, Khans, and 
Begs. This document might have proved a sure 
passport to the gallows or the block, had I shown it 
in the Steppes or on the Oxus. Our home govern¬ 
ment of those days, too, had the generosity to grant 
me a passport to Bokhara. I put the best face on 
all intentions, and after a delay of three months in 
Pcsth, started on a second voyage, with the vieiwf 
going on my Asiatic expedition next spring. , 

SND or CHAFTBR THB THIRD. 
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THE CRINKLETON ^MYSTERY. 


BY PERCY FITZGERALD. 


UR grotesque teapot was an ar- 
decidedly ugly, wearing 
TyWiISot^ permanent and disagree- 
able grin, and with a kind of 
snake arrangement for handle 
i and spout. The gentle asso- 
ciations — the day’s labour 
done, the drawing in round the fire, the 
family circle, with the cheering and not 
'‘‘'Jpjfe inebriating results—seem wholly incom- 
I ™ patible with the use of such an article ; 
and the spectacle of the amiable fluid 
poured from such a vessel by gentle 
hands, almost a painful one. Hut I would not 
part with it for any money ; it is held in affec¬ 
tion like a cherished heirloom. Yet it is damaged 
—indeed, from the network of lines and cracks 
which covers it, even an unprofessional could see 
that it had been‘‘smashed” into a hundred pieces 
at least. So it has. One day it got a fall—was 
dropped—and lay on the floor, shivered into a heap 
of fragments. The restoration, deemed impossible 
at first, was undertaken for a large sum of money, 
which was paid with delight, for that f.ill brought 
about what you are now going to hear. 

1 well recollect the day that my dear father 
secured it, and when he said it was “ a unicjue.” 
We could see no beauty in it, although we tried 
hard to do so^ and as to its uniqueness, we rather 
thought that was an advantage for the world, and 
for the spread of taste. He was considered a 
gentle enthusiast, this Mr. Crinkleton, and as I once 
overheard a brother-amateur whisper to his friend, 
“like a particular saucer—all cracked and mended,” 
and though I should not say it, still the conviction 
began to force itself on me of late years that, from 
over-devotion to this pursuit, he had grown a little 
odd. Not that he was one of the reckless, wasteful 
amateurs, with whom collecting is a passion as im¬ 
possible to be resisted as drinking, and who devour 
and swallow everything with a reckless craving. 
He had the most surprising taste and judgment, 
and it was admitted that the choicest and most 
valuable portion of his collection had been gathered 
very cheaply, when he was a poor man. Hut I can 
see I have been assuming a good many things as 
known, which there has not been time to tell. 

I, who have now the grotesque teapot in my 
hand, and am relating this story, was his son—a 
son that worshipped him, and sympathised with 
what friends called his hobby; though I frankly 
(^a I never could understand how this plate was 
precious, or that Jug was rare, or this “bit” of 
Palissy worth more than the number of sovereigns 


that would covet* its surface. I confess, indeed, I 
had a feeling, but it was one of repulsion, for 
those brown lizards which kept crawling over the 
green plates. 

However, he understood these things, and I did 
not, though he often offered to teach, or rather, 
inspire me. (Iradually the house began to fill with 
these treasures. Corner shelves and cupboards 
appeared, and were crowded. Cabinets became 
choke-full, and the fame of the “ Crinkleton Col¬ 
lection ’ 

As is usual in such cases, public opinion was 
divided, one portion of the community laughing at 
and pitying that poor man who was wasting his ' 
own and the family substance in a lot of crockery 
and gallipots ; the other looking knowing, and 
saying that “little old Crinkleton’’ knew well what 
he was about, and would by-and-by sell the collec¬ 
tion for ten times the amount it cost him. It did 
indeed seem likely—for what he had bought for a 
few shillings he was now offered pounds. 

I was all this time what is called “alittle thing” 
—a pet, dividing the affection of my father with 
his other treasures. 7'/iiii constituted our united 
family—that perpetually increasing family— I find¬ 
ing new relations every day, in the shape of china 
dogs, Chelsea shepherds, Dresden beauties, and 
Toby jugs. Oh, the Hattersea enamel snuff-bo.xes 
and wine-labcls ! the tea-urns of rare Bedlin !—but 
I must leave this subject, or I shall never get on. 

One day, however, there came a surprise,, not to 
s.ay a shock, for me. That queer little Crinkleton, 
as the neighbours and friends would call him, had 
brought some new treasures and curiosities. Alas! 
a stepmother and her daughter. 

They were very designing people, and, I believe, 
frightened him into it. He was shrinking and 
timorous, he would never have had courage to carry 
such a scheme into execution. Thenceforth began 
a new and, for me, a teiTible life. They brought 
no money with them, though he was persuaded that 
he was doing what is called “ a good thing.^ 

They very soon convinced him of the contrary. 
Two more rapacious spoilers could not be con¬ 
ceived. Every moment in the day they >yere 
making an inventory of “ the property” about them 
with a questioning eye. An order was sternly sent 
forth that all buying was to be given up, and that 
“ good money” was no longer to be.squandered pn 
rubbish. Yet it could be seen that, with an extra- 
ordin.ary inconsistency, they watched jealously over 
every article of the property, counting them, and 
taking good care to ascertain their value. All our 
life in that house was of a sudden changed. Our 
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poor dear father seemed to shrink and cower away 
under this despotism. As for me, 1' felt that all 
happiness was gone, a,nd that I was-living'in a 
prison under the charge of gaolers. Many were 
the little furtive walks he took with me—I being 
no older than eight or ten yean—when we would 
make our way guiltily to the narrow lane or street, 
to gaze at curiosities which he dared not purchase. 
It was miserable for me, whose hand was in his, to 
' note his wistful looks, and even more miserable to 
see that this was but part of his sufferings under 
this slavery, which grew more and more galling 
every day. 

It was on one of these -oecasions that we spied 
the grotesque teapot. The sight brought the colour 
to his cheeks, for he had nothing of th.it jiattern in 
the collection. It was exjiosed in a poor, mean 
little den—not a curiosity shop at all—a kind of 
huckster's place. Here the teapot w.is offered with 
a view of finding some purchaser who would use it 
for the purpose of making tea. He was enraptured 
with it. He could at least ask the price. P'our- 
and-sixpcncc—worth, he said, five guineas, and 
would be worth double by-and-by. As we went 
out it was offered for thrcc-and-six. It was very 
tempting, but lie resisted it then. 

The next day he took me out with him for a 
' walk, but this was for a second inspection. He 
delayed long before he could make up his mind, 
but at last-the purchase was made. Then it was 
to be brought home, and then came the difficulty. 
'Where was it to be placed.^—for their Argus eyes 
vfrould detect the slightest change. But they had an 
instinct that something was wrong. The daughter 
was in the parlour window, looking up and down 
the street, while s/ii ’—I always thought of her as 
though she were a unique, like the teapot—opened 
the door, and gave a policeman-like glance at his 
figure. The grotesque was hidden away under his 
coat, but a great protuberance revea-lcd its place of 
concealment. We were both arrested, the trembling 
victim assailed by both women, and the grotesque 
confiscated on the spot, as indeed all his treasures 
had been already. I saw them later inspecting it 
curiously, and with eager eyes; for they had a 
suspicion of its value, and after all trusted to his 
judgment. 

Indeed, latterly I noticed that this pair were in¬ 
specting the cabinets ; and more than once 1 had 
surprised them with their heads bent down over 
jome little cup or figure. 

One day, too, I heard them talking earnestly about 
some one they called “ Dimbley’s man,” and what 
lie had said. This did not make much impression, 
but in a day or two I again heard a remark about 
Dimbley’s man, to the effect that he was coming to- 
norrow. In our next little walk, grown curious 
ibout the matter, I asked my father— 

“ Who is Dimbley’s man, father ” 


He started. 

“ Why ? ” he said—“ what about him ?—what do 
you know of him ?—who wants him ? ” 

These questions were put quickly, and with agi¬ 
tation. I told him what I had heard, when he 
almost gave a cry, and turned slwrply round to go 
home. 

“ I see what they arc at. I suspected it. They 
want to sell the things.” 

We retuined hurriedly—he was in a perfect 
fever, and when he entered flew to inspect his 
claiming tre.isurcs, wiiich he found all safe, though 
he tliscoveiod the two women busily engaged in 
peeving into the c.abinets, and handling them 
cautiously. But with them was a gentlemanly and 
fluent pel .soilage, who was giving his opinion, and 
.adiiiiring the collection. 

He read the whole situation at a glance. The ’ 
colour flew to his checks, and with vehemence that 
was wholly artificial and unnatural he addressed 
the party. 

“I know well what .all this means,” he said; “I’ll 
not have it—I’ll not allow it. It is robbeiy. I’ll 
not part with these things but with my life.—Go 
away, sir,” he said to the gentlemanly man ; “ this 
is my property. They arc not to be Valued or 
sold.” 

To do him justice, the gentlemanly man was 
much pul out at this incident, and declared truly 
that he had merely come, as he sujiposcd, at Mr. 
Crinklclon’s request. And he took his departure 
at once. Then my father turned on them. 

“ Let a finger be laid on my treasures,” he cried, 
“and I will do something desperate.*I’ll send them 
to-morrow to some museum—^giv'e them away— 
sooner than have them scattered Mind, take 
warning, for they are part of my life ! ” 

The two ladies were much taken aback at this 
sudden explosion, and even tried to soothe him. 
But for the rest of the day he was terribly excited, 
and the following morning was lying ill in bed, with 
wild eyes and all the symptoms of fever. A doctor 
was sent for to attend him—an eminent practitioner 
—who looked grave. Indeed, the two ladies caught 
the reflection from his face, and looked grave and 
disturbed. 

I was the only one whom he seemed to recognise, 
though indistinctly. Again there was fresh whis¬ 
pering, and inspection of papers and property. 
And again his eyes peered out wistfully towards 
the door, as if he could see the spectral images of 
his collection floating away in the direction of 
Dimblcy’s. 

He grew worse and worse. To my inexpressible 
grief, it one morning passed round the house in a 
mysterious way that wc were to lose him. Some 
one came running for me, and took me by the hand 
to lead me to him. There was a piteous im^i- 
gence in his eye, and a gleam of light came into it 
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as he saw me. He was rAoving his arms, and point¬ 
ing, and trying to speak. 

The lady who was his wife kept turning up her 
eyes and shaking her head, as who should say his 
wits were gone. Bu' he kept his imploring glance 
fixe,d on me, making as though he would clutch 
something in his hiind. I was sure, I could have 
sworn it was one of his pet treasures, and stole away 
to rack my little brain with desperate attempts. 
At first I thou^t it must be the two precious 
figures of Old Bow, representing Kitty Clive and 
Woodward Martin as the fine lady and gentleman, 
and I returned with these in my hands. A fresh 
eagerness came into his eyes, .and he seemed to 
smile and nod his head, as though it was.something 
near what he desired. 

Some curious stupidity came over me—or was it 
my trouble ? for I surely ought to have guessed, 
and gone out to choose some other-article, which 
should be the right one. Wliile I was taking a 
hurried bird’s-eye glance over the collection, they 
came running to me again, and I was dragged in 
to see the last friend 1 h.ad on earth in his agony. 

So he passed away ; and after a scarcely decent 
interval, the two women were going about with 
avaricious eyes, counting up the treasures. This 
time there was no one to interfere with “ Dimblcy’s 
man,” and the eminent firm had pronounced that 
the whole, when submitted to competition at their 
well-known mart, would bring a vast sum. By the 
will of the deceased collector, made shortly after 
his second marriage, the whole of his property was 
to go to her, end a smaU pittance was kept for us— 
that is, for me and formy Mistet, who was at a cheap 
boarding-school. 

A great fuss began to be made about the Crin¬ 
kleton Collection, and it was discovered that another 
portion was at some museum in the country, where 
it had been exhibited, and which was quite as 
valuable as that in our house. The whole, it was 
expected, would bring ten or twelve thousand 
pounds. They were gloating over their prospect. 
We—that is, my sister and I—would be beggars, 
but that they did not think about. 

By-and-by the inventory was taken, the caUaloguc 
made out, and the prospect discovered to be even 
more inviting. . The men in green baize arrived to 
pack and carry away. Spring-vans stood at the 
door. We saw the whole stripped gradually— 
there was not to be a relic kept (so I was told) to 
remind us of the dear old collector who had brought 
them together. Very timorously I begged that 
they would let me choose something which 1 might 
keep as a souvenir; but an excuse was made that 
a list had been taken, and that it would be im¬ 
possible to rnake any alteration now. 

,» Utterly shocked and almost desperate with rage 
at such hcartlessness, I came to the resolution that 


I would have what I wanted, and determined to 
secure what was associated with one of the last acts 
of my father’s life at which I had assisted, namely, 
the old teapot. That should be mine, and should 
not be subjected to the profanation of a sale. 1 
did not care for the penalties, which I kndw would 
be awful; they might put me to the torture, they 
should never know where I had concealed this 
relic. 

My plans were l.tid. I chose a moment when 
they liad gone out, and taking no one into my con¬ 
fidence, prepared to execute the daring scheme. It 
was a nervous task.^ The teapot was placed, with 
a few other .articles not yet removed, on a high 
bracket of antique p.attcm over the chimneypiece. 
Even standing on a chair I could not reach it; still 
I was not to be daunted. I constructed a sort of 
ladder formed of chairs, which, with much trepi¬ 
dation, I ascended. I secured the grotesque teapot, 
but without ever having heard the Latin quota¬ 
tion, Facilis descensus, I found myself cordially 
endorsing its truth, and stood there on a pre¬ 
carious balance, carefully holding the treasure, and 
not knowing what to do next. To get down and 
leave the teapot, it might be thought, would be the 
simplest course ; but with my nervousness, and its 
own insecurity, the structure now began to totter. 
The next instant 1 heard lier on the stairs. 

How it occurred 1 know not, but there followed 
a crash, I being left standing up on the insecure 
construction, whdst the old cherished teapot had 
slipped from my fingers, and was dashed into a 
hundred fragments on the hearthstone! They 
rushed in—1 was dragged down and in a storm of 
scoldings was luirried off for punishment. It was 
inflicted with terrible severity, and I bore it without 
flinching. One thought was even then in my mind, 
to recover the sh.attercd fragments, keep them in 
that condition, and perhaps one day, when 1 was 
richer, get them restored. 

When they were tiicd of scolding and beating, 
they had gone down-stairs ; then after waiting 
patiently I watched my opportunity and stole down. 
They had not thought it worth while to remove the 
fragments, which lay there in a heap—the curved 
handle, the leering face, the spout, the lid. I 
g.athercd them up tenderly, and as I did so, saw 
that .a small piece of paper folded up was lying, 
as it were, partially thrust into the spout. 1 took 
it up with the pieces, on the ground that it.was 
a relic of his that ought • to be preserved, and 
reverently brought the whole mass away to my 
own room. 

It seemed hopeless. I tried myself to put the 
pieces together in many different ways, but it was 
not to be done save by a miracle—a miracle how¬ 
ever which skilful hands accomplished later. In a 
sort of despair I laid it aside, and then carelessly 
opened the paper. 
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Jt was signed .with kis name, which was sufficient 
to give it an interest for me. And yet this only 
made me feel more acutely the cruel loss of the 
piece of earthenware, which I felt that nothing 
could evmr. restore to us. It was a long time 
indeed before 1 set myself serieusly to the task 
of making out what was written on the slip of 
paper. 

It began, “ Codicil to my Will,” and stated that 
it reyoked the bequest of a particular date, and 
left all his personal property and effects, including* 
the china, which was to be sold off, to his two 
children. • 

This I did not quite understand at the time, nor 
di4 1 see the full force and meaning of it. Hut 


seizing a favourable opportunity I got away out of 
the house, and hurried to a friendly Mr. Baker— 
of course bald and benevolent—to show it. He 
started as he read. 

“ This makes a most important difference,” he 
said ; “ you must leave it with me, and I will call 
up in the morning.” 

Everything, as it proved, was ours. The cruel 
pair got nothing, save the small sum that had been 
settled on her at the time of her marriage. 

The collection brought a vast sum, much more 
indeed than any one had ever anticipated. And 
the teapot, as 1 have already said, repaired with 
the most exquisite art, now reposes in a place of 
honour. ' 


IN HONOUR BOUND. 

BY CHARLES GIBBON, 

AOTIIOR OF “ROniN GRAY,” “FOR LACK OF GOLD,” ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTV-FIFTH. 

MORF. SHADOWS. 

The calls of ceremony proved rather more of an 
affiction than Teenie had. expected ; and much as 
she had wished before that they might be left alone, 
the wish was a great deal more fervent after the 
first half-dozen visitors had appeared. 

The calls were made at uncertain hours—she was 
compelled to be always ready ; and she was obliged 
to pretend to be pleased to see people who, she felt, 
cared nothing at all about her, and for whom she 
could not care anything. Then she very speedily 
became aware of two facts: that one-half the callers 
came out of idle curiosity, and the other half out of 
a sort of pity for her husband—as if they would 
'show him that, although he had been foolish, they 
were magnanimous enough not to ignore him alto¬ 
gether. Very few seemed to come with any friendly 
disposition towards her. 

Teenie didn’t like this—it was humiliating to her, 
and she was irritated by it. If good-nature did not 
induce folk to desire to shake hands and wish them 
happy days, why should they fash themselves and 
her by coming at all ? She did not want them. 

She had not yet learned that as a wife she was 
bound to forget herself, and respect the civilities 
paid to her husband as much as if they were paid 
to herself. 

The whole business of the calls was a disagrcc- 
aWe falsehood in her eyes, and several times 
Walter had serious difficulty in persuading her to 
appear. Whelt she did appear she was silent 
almost to sullenness ; she said “Thank you” to the 
good wishes which were expressed, but she said it 
like a parrot, without soul or any touch of sensibility 


to the meaning of the words. .Most of the visitors 
went away with grim forebodings of a miserable 
future for the young minister. 

“ He’s caught a Tartar,” was the general ex¬ 
clamation. 

Aunt Jane c.ame, and Teenie could not abide her, 
she was so overwhelming with her patronage. Aunt 
Jane went away with the impression that Walter 
was worse than a foc®i»he'was a donkey ; and she 
experienced a sprt'ofi^l^sl&ction in thinking that 
his harness would very.♦boA"gall him. 

' Widow Smyllie called, and Teenie hated her, she 
praised everything with such painfully sweet airs, 
and such thinly veiled contempt. The widow re¬ 
tired with the idea that Teenie was a dull, ignorant 
doll, of a very bad pattern. 

The gentlemen were not nearly so difficult to 
deal with, Teenie thought; there was far more 
heartiness in their m.mncr and voices than the 
ladies had shown ; consequently she was much 
more herself with them, and they went away with 
the notion that young D.almahoy had been lucky, 
all things considered. General Forbes was quite 
charmed with the bride, and could scarcely believe 
that she was only a fisherman’s daughter. He 
mumbled a pretty speech to her, in which he was 
sincere enough under the influence of her brave 
bright eyes, and pledged himself to be her knight- 
errant, if ever she should need one. 

Aunt Jane and the general had a fierce quarrel 
next day, on the subject of Walter’s wife, and they 
parted mutually resolved never to speak to each 
other again. A similar resolution was usually 
formed by them once a month at least. But tlfty 
were neighbours, they were both excellent whist- 
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players, and somehow the terrible resolution was motive of these friendly visits, and try to forget or 
always forgotten in the course of a few days, during overlook any selfish thoughts which may mingle 
which each did severe penance in missing the with it.” 

favourite rubber and the sixpenny points. Teenie believed that he was right, but she was 

Teenie was glad when the day was over, and the too much irritated just then to make confession, 
outer door closed for the night. She had never Still she had»a fancy that, when they found it 
known anything so wearisome or so disagreeable pleasanter to be alone, people had no business to 
as that day’s proceedings. intrude unasked. 

What made it all the worse, she s.aw that Walter She was lighting the lamp ; he was sitting, book 
was not pleased with her share in the performance, in hand, purposing to read as soon as it was lit. 
although he expressed no hint of disapprobation. “ It was a pity (Irace did not come to-day,” he 
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“ I hope they’ll never come back again,” she said | said, '• she would have been a great relief to you 
spitefully. ; when you had to meet so many strangers, and she 

“ They arc not likely to come for some tune.” | knows them all. I hope there is nothing the matter 
“ The longer- they stay away, the better I’ll be ’ witii her.’’ 
pleased. It's a shame that they should come vex- j 'I’eenie almost allowed the globe to drop over the 
ing folk for no other end than just to .see wh.at ' glass funnel. He seemed to be always thinking of 
you’re like, and to price your dress and your furni- \ her; nothing could go wrong but Grace would hive 
ture, as though such things were the whole measure set it right. The mood she was in made her feel 
of your worth. I saw them taking stock of me.” spiteful for a minute. Then, she checked herself. 
He did not reply immediately, and when he did, remembering what he had said last night. She 
it was in a very serious tone. took a healthier view of his words, and reCpgpised 

“Those people came to us, Teenie, quite as much in them his kindly anxiety for her comfort. 

’oecause they think it right to come, as because She would have been better pleased, though, if 

they wjsh to see what we are like. Wc must do he had suggested any one but Grace. 

what we think to be right, too—respect the first Next day they walked over to Dalmahoy. A 
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hot fijaring sun, the earth throbbing with heat, 
wodily cloudlets fioating drowsily against a grey 
sky. 

They took a short cut through a field of barley, 
where the harvesters were busy at work. One half 
of tbe.graih had been cut, and nowtstudded the field 
in rows of stooks, round which half a dozen touzly- 
headed bairns were romping ; the other half was 
rapiilly falling under the long sweeps of the scythes. 
The Tolees of the harvesters were loud and mirth¬ 
ful, and an occasional snatch of song cheered on 
the-work. T,he three seythesmen bent sturdily to 
their task : it was a point of honour amongst them 
how straight should be the line of st.inding gram 
each left behind him, and how short the stubble. 
Each scythesman was followed by an “ uptaker,” a 
woman who gathered up the cut grain in a bundle, 
formed a band by deftly knotting together two 
lengths of the straw, upon which she placed the 
bundle, and passed on to;the next heap left by her 
scythesman, to repeat the same process. She was 
followed by the “ bandster,” a man who caught up 
the two ends of the band which the woman had 
made, tied t^em together, and placed the bundle up 
on end against two others, thus forming a stook, 
which stood there for several days to dry before 
being carted into the farmyard, and built up into 
stacks. 

The bandster was followed by the “ raker”—a loon 
of about fifteen who, with a broad horse-belt cross¬ 
ing his left shoulder, dragged a large rake after him, 
moving round and about the stooks, gathering up 
)b.c loose stalks into heaps at one side. 

' From the top of the field to the bottom was called’ 
% “bout,” and in the middle of the bout the three 
leaders halted to sharpen their scythes. A fierce 
ralsping noise broke harshly upon the clear atmo¬ 
sphere, mingled with sounds of voices in gossip 
and laughter; flocks of tewhits (lapwings), their 
white breasts glittering in the sunlight, swept over¬ 
head. 

The work began again and continued to the end 
of the field. There the scythes are shouldered, and 
the crowd of workers trudges—leisurely enough to 
-displease the farmer, who is looking on, if he had 
not been so ’ accustomed to the ways of his folk— 
back to the top of the bout, to begin again. During 
this promenade there is plenty of time for courting, 
stonr-telling, and now and then a song. The men 
and women, lads and lasses, take advantage of the 
opportunity. 

The men wear white linen jackets, coloured shirts, 
corduroy breeches, and straw.hats—except one, a 
distinguished poacher of the district, and he wears 
a foxy-like fur cap which has a close resemblance 
to his own reddish hair and whiskers. 

The women wear great white or yellow sun- 
bonnets, which fall over the neck and shoulders, 
and protrude over the brow, displaying the ruddy. 
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heathy, laughing faces to much advantage ; short 
gowns of brown or red-spotted calico, grey drugget 
petticoats short enough for a ballet dancer, exposing 
thick sturdy limbs covered with grey worsted 
stockings. 

The harvesters never halted in their work when 
they saw the young minister, and his wife, although 
they knew them quite well. But when the two 
came near, the men gave a hearty “ Fine day, sir,” 
and the women, with respectfully averted heads,’ 
stared at Teenic sidelong, and took an inventory of 
everything she had on. 

When the couple had passed, the harvesters 
nodded to each other, made comments and jokes, 
with some of which neither Walter nor his wife 
would have been pleased had they overheard, 
although there was not a word of ill-nature in any¬ 
thing that was said. There was, on the contrary, a 
very hearty “Wish them wcel” on every lip ; but 
the young couple supplied material for conversa¬ 
tion and speculation during the course of the next 
two bouts. 

The Laird was quite gracious in his reception ; 
he saluted Teenie in a stately way, and expressed 
the happiness he felt in seeing her look so well; he 
hoped she was comfortable in the new house ; and 
if there was anything he could do to add to her 
comfort, she had only to mention it. 

Teenie felt, as she always did with Dalmahoy, 
uncertain whether he was in earnest or making fun 
of her. 

“ Everything is very comfortable in the house,” 
she said, with eyes fixed on the carpet, and iJioughts 
wandering back to the last interview she had with 
the Laird in that room—his warning that she should 
refuse Walter, and his reference to the Methven 
fortune. Somehow she wondered, in a faint distant 
way, whether she had done right or wrong in acting 
contrary to his advice.—“ but thank you all the 
same.” 

“ How funny you should come to-day, and we 
were just going over to see you ! ” said Miss Burnett, 
sailing into the room, her long neck bare as usual. 

“ You do look nice—I wish I was married !” cried 
Alice, with her customary ccstacy. 

The ladies entered into an animated cross- 
examination of their sister-in-law, as to the latest 
styles of bonnets and dress which she had seen in 
Edinburgh. They were properly shocked to find 
that she was lamentably ignorant upon this vital 
subject. She could not describe one of the count¬ 
less new bonnets she must have seen in the shops 
and on the ladies in IVincc’s Street; she could not 
give the remotest idea of the colour, material, or— 
most important of all—the shape and trimmings 
of a single dress 1 

“ Head and body are all fluffed up behind in a 
silly way,” -was all the description she could giv!^. 
and the ladies were much disappointed. ' , 
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Paor Teenie had been too much taken up with 
her husband, too much interested in the city and 
the various excursions they made, to Craigmillar, 
Roslin, and other places, to give the slightest heed 
to the fashions ; and now she found that all the 
historical, biogsaphlcal, and topographical informa¬ 
tion she had collected was as nothing compared to 
the fashion of a bonnet! 

She felt humbled in the presence of her grand 
sisters, and sorry that she had displayed such 
complete ignorance of what a lady ought to have 
known and observed. 

“ But I can tell you all about Allan Ramsay and 
his ‘Gentle Shepherd,’” she cried, making a last 
effort to rescue her character from the abyss of 
utter ignorance; ‘‘ I saw his statue, and Christopher 
North’s—that was the great Professor Wilson, and 
I’m going to read all his books.” 

“Oh, how funny!” exclaimed Miss Burnett, 
somewhat more shortly than usu.al. 

“Yes, dear, but we’d rather hear about the 
bonnets,” said Alice .again pathetically ; “ now that 
papa keeps us so close here, we can only sec these 
things once in two or three years, and it would 
have been so nice to have gone to the flower show 
in something fresh from Edinburgh, which is 
always fresh from London, and that again is fresh 
from Paris. It would have spited Madam .Smith 
of Kingshaven, who makes a trip once a year to 
London, and dictates to everybody all the year 
round on the strength of it. It would have been 
nice to spite her. 1 wish we h.ad thought of telling 
you what to look at.” 

“ I wish you had,” said Teenie humbly, and 
ready to submit to any penance for her stupidity. 

Walter and his father were standing in the recess 
of one of the windows, talking seriously. 

“ I’m heartily glaj^ you find things answer well 
so far,” the Laird was sajing, “and I hope it will 
continue. 1 hope it for my own sake as well as 
yours.” 

“ I have no doubt of it.” 

“ At present, you mean ?” 

“ No, always.” 

“Just so: we shall not discuss the question: 1 
hope you may be right. All 1 want is that you 
should quite understand, as you have made your 
bed so you must lie on it.” 

“ I am quite content,” answered Walter smiling ; 
“ I accept the future as it may come to me ; and 
whether it be good or ill, I hope my friends will 
make allowances for me.” 

“ Don’t fear, for them : our friends make many 
more allowances for us than we give thdm credit 
for. If we were pulled up every time we blunder 
through ignorance, or selfishness, or carelessness, 
we would be worried into our graves in a year. 
iOo you make allowance for them. I think that 
much more needed.” 


“ Thank you, sir; I shall not fail in that if they 
will only show consideration to her." ■ 

“ She’ll earn consideration for herself, or I'm 
mistaken," said Dalmahoy, looking at Teenie 
through his glasses as she sat between his two 
daughters. “ You remember what I have lold you; 
for although my resolution not to help you might 
break down, that won’t alter the fact that my 
pockets are empty, my account at the bank blank, 
and 1 can’t help you even if I would.” * 

“ I trust you will never be annoyed by any ne¬ 
cessity to think of helping us.” 

lie spoke quietly, but proudly too, proud in the 
sense of youth, health, and hope, and in the posses¬ 
sion of the rarest treasure a man can call his own 
—the wife he loved, and who loved him. 

They quitted Dalmahoy with all honours. Peter 
Drysd:dc w.is never more respectful than he was 
to Teenie ; he had not smiled for years until she 
came - she made him think of the grand visions he 
h.-id entertained when he first saw the “panoramy,” 
and he deckired that she “ wasna the least up¬ 
setting.” 

Alice at the window waved a handkerchief to 
them as they piissed down the avenue ; and the 
Laird, twirling liis glasses round his forefinger, 
vowed that they did not look ill-matched. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SIXTH. 

DAME WEsIIART. 

They walked on to Craigburn. ' 

As they came near the house both looked 
.anxiously for Grace, but she was not visible. Both 
had the same impression that there w'as something 
unusually quiefabout the house. No dog stirred, 
and no one appeared to welcome them. 

“ 1 am afraid Grace is ill,” he said, as he rang the 
bell. 

“ You think a great deal about Grace,” she said, 
looking straight at him, and with a faiqt return of 
the old feeling of spitcfulness. 

“ Yes,” he replied, with the clear honest look into 
her eyes which nothing but perfect honesty on Ms 
part, and utter abscnc(? of a suspicion of her feeling, 
could have permitted ; “she occupies the next place 
to you, Teenie, in my thoughts. She has always 
been good and generous to me.” 

“ More generous than most women would have 
been, as you know,” he would h.ave added, but he 
happily checked himself, thinking that the reminder 
miglit be unpleasant. He had no idea how un¬ 
pleasant it would have been. An honest Man is 
very stupid when placed in such a position as 
Walter’s, and he was stupid and blind too.. 

They entered the drawing-room, and presently 
Grace herself came to them, pale, and eyes Sunken. 
She advanced quickly to Teenie, kissed her, SBld in 
a low. earnest voice said— 
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“lam glad to see you back, and looking well.” 

There was no mistaking the sincerity of that 
voice and look, no mistaking the truth of the brave 
heart that beat within the frail frame of the bonnie, 
unfortunate woman. 

Then she.turned to Walter. HE kissed her too, 
and Teepie felt no pang of jealousy. Somehow the 
appearance of Grace, and her manner, had altogether 
disarmed the incipient viciousness witli which she 
had betfh disposed to regard her. 

“ I was afraid you were ill, Grace,” he s.iid 
warmly, and holding her hand. 

. How her heart beat ! how her whole form 
quivered under his touch, and the kindliness of his 
words! What was she not ready to sacrifice. Just to 
be permitted sometimes to touch his hand—some¬ 
times to hear his voice saying a friendly word to 
her! Poor Grace, so strong to help others, so 
powerless to help herself; she would have sacrificed 
anything to have an occasional smile from him, if 
no more than such a smile as he might give to a 
pet animal. Surely Tccnie could not g'.udge her 
that 1 

“ No, I am not ill, but my mother has had a bad 
turn, and I have been obliged to stay with her day 
and night. She cannot bear me to be absent from 
her, sleeping or waking. That is why I have not 
been over to see you.” 

“ 1 thought there was something wrong when 
you did not come. But 1 liope aunt will soon be 

better.” 

“ She is very old,” s.iid Gi.ite weaiily, “ and slie 
has little chance of being much better in this 
world.” 

Standing there, holding his hand, he looking in 
her face, which had grown haggard during the last 
few days, she saw that he was quite unconscious of 
the real cause of her altered appearance. .Standing 
there, holding his hand with one of her own, and 
taking pne of Teenie’s in the other, she silently 
vowed that he never should know the real and 
deeper cause. She looked at him with a faint 
despairing smile, and then turned her face towards 
the wife with such a pitiful e.^pression of inquiry, 
asking did she understand, that Teenie felt 
ashamed of the cruel thoughts of which she had 
been guilty, and wished that she could do some¬ 
thing, however slight, to comfort this poor soul, 
that seemed to be cast out upon the world without 
any. place in which to rest. 

Grace saw that she understood, and the fingers 
tightened upon hers, and the eyes trightened with 
gratitude—brightened and glowed, and the whole 
face hushed as if with new health, in the new 
pleasure which had been given to her. 

It was a conipaet between the two as distinct 
and well understood as if lavvyers had written it o^t 
with their disagreeable formality on imperishable 
parchment It was a compact as clearly defined 


between the two as if it had been discussed by a 
congress of lawyers. Which of them would be the 
first to forget it ? 

“ Is aunt in bed ? ” he asked. 

“ No; I wish she could be persuaded to keep 
her bed ; she would suffer much less pain; but she 
persists in getting up to her chair, and I have 
difficulty enough to keep her in the one 'room. 
She has attempted to go out several times, but 
she cannot walk, and I am obliged to watch her 
closely lest she should fall and hurt herself in one 
of her efforts to get upon her feet.” 

‘‘ Why will she not stay in bed ? 

The tears glistened in Grace’s eyes. 

“ She has a great dread of death, and fancies 
that if she were once to yield and lie abed she 
would die immediately. So she almost lives in 
her chair. It is often twelve and one o’clock be¬ 
fore I can get her to lie down, and then she is 
awake at the first sign of daylight, insisting upon 
getting up. When she is very ill she will not go 
to bed at all, thinking that by keeping to her chair 
she will escape her enemy'.” 

“ This must be very wearying to you, Grace. 
You must let Teenic and me relieve you.” 

She shook her head. 

“ My mother will scarcely allow me to be out of 
the room.” 

“ We’ll go up and propose it to her, at any rate,” 
he s.iid decisively. 

There w.is .i momentary and inexplicable hesi- 
t.itioii on Glare’s part, and she ghrm ed at Teenie 
doubtfully, as if the pioposcd vijit might not be 
agreeable to her. ' 

1 would like to see your mother,” sard Teenie 
quietly. She had never kno'vn a mother, and she 
felt eager to offer help in any way that might relieve 
Grace. 

“Very well, come up, but you must not mind 
.anything she says.” 

And again she looked pleadingly, as it were, at 
Teenie. 

They went up-stairs. Mrs. Wishart was seated 
in her big chair, her hands falling limply over the 
sides, her chin sunk upon her breast, a painful spec¬ 
tacle of suffering age figliting stoutly against natural 
decay. 

Waller advanced and kissed her, expressing a 
hope that she was well. 

“ That’s a good lad. I have na ken’d what a 
man’s mou’ was like this long while. I’m no just 
so spry as I would like to be, but I’ll be on my feet 
again in a day O’- twa. It was kin4 o’ you to come 
and see an auld body like me. Hut wha’s yon ? ‘ 

“That’s my wife—Teenie.” 

“ Wife, wife,” mumbled the old lady vacantly. 

“ Yes, and she has come with me to see if you 
will let us wait on you sometimes, in order to sa•^t:• 
Grace.” 
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“ Wife,” continued Dame Wishart, as if she had 
not heard him, and as if she were making an effort 
to solve some riddle; “that canna be your wife, 
Wattie i there’s your wife” (pointing to Grace). 
“You were paired lang syne, when you were bairns, 
and it brings C?aigbum and Dalmahoy together, 
just as we would like to see them. Craigburn’s the 
richest of the two, Wattie, and you may count 
yoursel’ lucky, for Grace has had a heap o’ offers, 
and-” 

“You forget, mother,” saiil Grace, advancing, 
with much deprecation in the look she gave to 
Teenie. 

“Forget? forget?” exclaimed Mrs. Wishart, 
startled and distressed, for that v as one of the 
calamities which, next to death, she most dreaded 
—the loss of memory. 

She pressed her gaunt fingers against her 
temples, and her feeble eyes wandered v.iguely 
from one face to the other. 

“You forget, mother, that Walter has married 
Teenie Thorston—a good, bonnie lass.’’ 

“Wha is she?” 

“ You remember Skipper Thorston ? ’’ 

“ Him that saved the folk that were drowning 
aboard the steamer Ariel? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Ah, you see I mind tpiite weel what happens, 
and that was a pickle years sync. lJut what 
about him? What were you saying? You’re 
awfu’ ravell’t in your way of telling things, Grace. 
You should try to be like me.” 

“ Well, it’s his daughter Walter h.as married.” 

“ Where are you, Wattie ? ” And she groped 
about for him as if she were in the dark. 

“ Here, aunt ” (t.rking her hand affectionately, 
although he felt somewhat vexed upon Tcenie’s 
account). 

“ It’s no possible that you’ve given Grace the 
gae-by? For though 1 couldna thole to let her 
away just now, she’s a fine bairn, and she’ll be a 
grand wife to him that gets her.” 

“ Grace and 1 have settled that, aunt,” he said 
awkwardly, and wishing that Teenie might have 
been spared this dialogue. 

“ You mean that you have done it.” 

“ It was done with her consent, and because we 
thought it best.” 

“ Mother, mother, you are forgetting. I explained 
it all to you,” cried Grace, much disturbed ; “ and 
the doctor said you were not to excite yourself on 
any account.” 

To the amazement of the others the old woman 
stood up on her feet, gazing fiercely upon them all. 
Years seemed to pass away from her as she 
spoke— 

“I do not forget, Grace. I mind that, when 
you were a bairn, I settled that you should be the 
means of keeping Dalmahoy in the family. I 


married in the hope of it, when I saw the waste 
my daft brother was carrying on. I brought you 
up in the expectation of it, and I could almost 
have been content to die, seeing the wish fulfilled 
in you and Wattie.” , p 

“ Whisht, mother, whisht! a stronger will tUhn 
ours has ordered things as they are.” 

“ I will not whisht, and you had no right to take 
upon yourself to settle a matter of this kind without 
speaking to me.” 

1 did spo.ak to you, but please wait till they are 
gone, and I 'll explain.” 

“ You must have spoken to me when I was 
asleep, but I’m awake now. Do you ken what you 
have done, you and Wattie between you ? You have 
murdered the family of Dalmahoy ; and here am I, 
an auld frail woman, just dropping into the grave, 
and learn at the last minute that what I planned 
and lived for h.is gone all agee through your fault.” 

“ I'm sorry, aunt, that I should have disappointed 
you,’' said Wallet, eager in any way to divert the 
storm from Grace's head. 

D.imc Wishart was twenty years younger in her 
wralli. 

Sorry—you may weel say that! You are a fool, 
Wattle, and that poor lassie who has helped to 
make a fool of you will be sorry for it some day. 
You have broken up Dalmahoy, for I tell you that 
wild brother of mine hasna a penny to bless himself 
with ; but. worse than that almost, you have lost 
the best wife that ever man had. Oh, I understand, 
auld and doitercd as 1 am. Grace has given in to 
your nonsense just because she was the most fit 
to be your true wife. You have been cruel to her, 
but take my word wi’ you—the word of a wife that 
stands in the grave—you have been far more cruel 
to yourself. She cared for you, you poor stupid 
gowk, as never man was cared for by woman. 1 
ken it a’, blind and helpless as I look. Awa'wi’ 
you, awa’ wi’ you—I canna thole you near me!" 

She dropjied back upon her chair apparently life¬ 
less. She had spoken with such rapid vehemence 
that no cifort of her daughter could interrupt hei^ 
and she was utterly insensible to the agony she 
c.iused to the one on whose behalf she spoke, 
tjrace would have done anything to have spared 
Teenie such a scene, and so would 'Walter. He 
had grown pale, and would, in obedience to the 
distressed signals ot Grace, have forced Teenie 
from the room. Hut she imperiously determined 
to remain and hear all that was said. She was 
the only one who was quite calm, but her eyes 
brightened and her checks flushed a little as Dame, 
Wisliart proceeded. For the first time she seemed 
to understand all that Walter had given up for ha- 
sake. 

He advanced hastily to offer assistance in re¬ 
storing his aunt, but Grace motioned him back. 

She will be worse if she sees you. Don’t stay. 
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—Teenier remember she is very ill. I’ll be over to 
see you as soon as 1 can get out.” 

Teenie pressed her hand without speaking, but 
the big bright eyes were full of pathetic interest and 
regret 

On the way home they found conversation difficult 
—he.wM vexed by what his aunt had said, because 
he felt that it would annoy his wife ; and she was 
sorry for it,'knowing how much he would suffer on 
her account; but neither had sense enough to 
spe^ out the feeling which was uppermost, and 
so they watched each other wistfully, each wishing 
that it were possible to say something which would 
impart comfort to the other, and yet saying no¬ 
thing. 

“ You must not mind what my aunt sard,” he 
remarked with an effort, as thhy were .ascending 
Drumliemount; ‘‘ she is an old woman, and it is 
not easy for her to submit to the destruction of any 
of her cherished schemes. But I did not know 
until to-day that she had so set her heart upon that 
match.” 

He pretended to laugh, and looked most uncom¬ 
fortable. 


I “ Would it have made any difference if you had 
[ known it?” said Teenie, as he opened the gate 
and she passed‘through. 

“ I’m afraid it wouldn’t,” he answered, this time 
with quite,a hearty grin, for he was looking at her, 
so brave, bright, and bonnie, and at their cosy 
I cottage. Home and beauty, both his. Was it 
possible to have decided otherwise than he had 
done ?—“Are you sorry ?” 

' No,” she answered absently, “but I was won¬ 
dering-” 

“Well, wh.at were you wondering, now?” 

“I was wondering,” she said, halting to pluck a 
white rose, and to pin it to his coat, “ I was 
wondering if some day you might not remem¬ 
ber all that your aunt has said, and maybe blame 
me." 

“ It will be you only who will be able to make me 
remember it, or to regret what I have done. When 
that d.ay comes, Teenie, we’ll be a very miserable 
couple. We don’t look like it just now.” 

And both laughed, with something approaching 
gaiety in their tone. 

END OF CHArTER THE TWENTY-SIXTH, 


OLD-FASHIONED ELEPHANTS. 



being 
cated ; 


a piece of general information, 
and apart from natural 
history knowledge, most 
people are aware that 
there are but two living 
species or kinds of ele¬ 
phant. These species 
include the Indi.an ele¬ 
phant {Eh'fihas htdirus), 
the most familiar form, 
seen in menageries, and 
which is susceptible of 
highly trained and domesti- 
; and then we also find the 
African species—the Loxodon Africamts of natu¬ 
ralists—this latter being of a fiercer and less 
tractable disposition than his Indian relative. The 
differences and distinctive characters of these 
two kinds are readily appreciable to the ordinary 
observer. Thus, the Indian elephant has a con¬ 
cave .forehead, possesses ears of comparatively 
small size,' and the upper surface o'f the molar or 
grinding teeth is divided into a number of trans¬ 
verse spaces by the peculiar arrangement of the 
enamel of these teeth. And, lastly, the fore feet in 
the Indian species possess five hoofs, whilst the 
hind feet are provided with four hoofs only. In 
this species, also, the male animals are alone pro¬ 
vided with the characteristic tusks—which in all 
elephants consist of two of the incisors, or front teeth. 


of the upper jaw ; these organs being very largely 
developc‘d,',and continuing to grow during the entire 
lifetime of the animal. 

The African elephant is distinguished on the 
other hand by its convex forehead, and the larger 
size of its e.ars. The upper surfaces of the molar 
teeth of this species are divided into lozenge- 
shaped spaces by the arrangement of the enamel 
and the fore feet in the African species are fur¬ 
nished with four hoofs, the hind feet possessing 
only three. Then, lastly, both the male and female 
anim.als in the African species possess tusks, those 
of the males .attaining the largest size. 

.Such is a brief resuind of the characteristics of 
the two surviving members of what, in past .ages 
of our '.'.'.rlh’s history, was a large and numerous 
family. Although the elephant order is thus 
sparsely represented in the present day, it attained 
a high development in former epochs, the history 
of which belongs to the dom.ain of the geologist, 
rather than to that of the naturalist. And the 
past development of the elephants has reference 
not only to numbers, but also to the large size and 
curious conformation of many members of the 
group ; whilst in, relation to man’s own geological 
history, and to the first appearance of human life, 
in Europe at least, certain extinct elephants afford 
highly import.ant information alike to the geologist 
and antiquary. 

Although, humanly speaking, and in relation to 
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the ordinary ideas of time, the ancestrf of the 
elephant order might be regarded as exceedingly 
remote, geologically speaking their origin is of 
comparatively recent date. The first traces of 
elephant-remuns occur in rocks belonpng to what 
geologists term the Miocene age ; these being for¬ 
mations which comprise rocks of recent origin, and 
which lie comparatively near the surface of the 
earth. . But it must be remembered that a thing 
geologically recent is, in ordinary language and 
ideas, incomprehensibly remote. And bearing this 
latter observation clearly in mind, we may find the 
past history of the elephant family exceedingly in¬ 
teresting from more than one point of view. 

The earliest representatives of the group are found 
as fbssils ill the Miocene rocks of India, and from 
these formations the remains of upwards of six 
different species have been obtained. India at a 
former period must therefore have formed a centre 
of distribution for the elephant tribe ; although, 
knowifig little or nothing as yet, regarding the geo¬ 
logy of other Asiatic regions, it may be premature 
to assert that other Eastern countries may not yield 
as rich a store of elephant-remains. Of the Indian 
species, all have died out or been exterminated ex¬ 
cept the single living Asiatic elephant, and accord¬ 
ing to trustworthy accounts, this familiar form is 
rapidly passing out of existence also, through the 
inroads of man upon the species, and also upon 
the territory and habitat of these animals. 

It may seem somewhat strange to hear European 
elephants talked of, just as the existence of the 
British lion, bear, or hyama may seem to ordinary 
readers of an entirely hypothetical kind. Not only, 
however, have the remains of several distinct Euro¬ 
pean elephants been found, but these latter species 
must have existed in Europe at a date much more 
recent than that at which their relatives lived and 
became extinct in Asia. The deposits known as 
the Pliocene and Post-Pliocene, bring us very nearly 
to the formations and soils ofour own day, and to 
the geologist’s mind it seems but as yesterday when 
compared with the vastness of anterior epochs, 
since the last representative elephant vanished 
from the category of European anini.ils. 

One of the most familiar of these latter forms is 
ih&Elephasantiquus of geologists, which mtist have 
possessed a wide distribution, not only in space, as 
represented over the European Continent, but in 
time, as represented in geological epochs or ages. 
Thus we find the remains of this form in Italy and 
in France; later on, its remains crop up in the 
superficial deposits of Spain and Southern Europe 
generally. And as to the time «r period during 
which this form persisted in Europe, we have cer¬ 
tain evidence that, as it existed before the Glacial 
qf great Ice age, so it persisted throughout that 
uncongenial period, and apparently lived and 
flourished amid the ice and snows which marked 


that famous epoch. And we further knciw that 
it survived the rigours of the Ice age, and 
that it only became extinct when a more gfcnial 
climate had been inaugurated, and when the pre¬ 
sent features an^ aspects of our earth had beg^n 
to be apparent. 

The form which we are discussing did not differ 
materially, or to any great extent, from the existing 
elephants, either in size or structure. But, like 
other huge and extinct quadrupeds, the European 
elephants must have been provided with coverings 
of hair or wool, enabling them to brave the lower 
temperatures and var>'ing warmth of the regions 
and times in which they were placed, and during 
which they existed. We know for a fact that 
a certain species of rhinoceros was in this way 
provided with a woolly coat; this latter form 
being essentially Northern in its distribution. 
And, similarly, the celebrated Mammoth, to which 
we shall presently allude, was furnished with a 
covering of wool and hair, fitting it for residence 
amongst snow and ice, and otherwise enabling it 
to live in regions in which the living elephants 
would inevitably perish. 

A curious and somewhat anomalous elephant of 
European celebrity was the “ Maltese,* or “pigmy” 
elephant. Of this variety there were sqycral kinds, 
the “ Maltese” elephant par excellence —the remains 
of which are found in the superficial deposits of 
that island—being only four feet in height, a cir¬ 
cumstance from which the familiar name of “ donkey 
elephant ” has been derived ; and another and stiU 
smaller species of “ pigmy ” elephant has been de¬ 
scribed, this latter form averaging only three feet & 
height. 

Mas/oilan remains first occur in the Miocene 
rocks, and several European as well as Indian 
species are described from these formations. Like 
the Elephas antiquvs, the Mastodons extended 
from the Miocene into the Pliocene period, and 
thus survived the important phy.sical changes 
that marked the (ransitionary periods of that age. 
The Mastodons possessed molar or grinding teeth, 
of pcculi.ar structure, adapting them for triturating 
and bruising vegetable tissues ; the crowns of these 
teeth being elevated into nipple-like cones orproipi- 
ncnces, whereby the plant-food could be thoroughly 
divided and crushed. And these animals, besides 
possessing the ordinary tusks of the upper jaw, 
were gcner.ally provided with shorter tusks spring¬ 
ing from the lower jaw ; the latter teeth, however, 
in the majority of instances, do not appear to have 
atlained any great size. 

Another extinct elephant of large size was the 
Dinotherium, the remains of which occur in the 
Miocene rocks of Central Europe, France, and in 
Asia as well. The peculiarity of this form, con¬ 
sisted in the absence of tusks in the upper jaw, and 
in the huge development of those of the loivn jaw. 
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And these lower tusks, unlike those of other 
elephants, wete curved downwards and backwards, 
instead of upwards and forwards. The functions 
of theM tusks appear to have been chiefly directed 
Z^otherium in climbing on the banks 
of riv^ dr estu^es, or in digging up the roots 
upon which it, in all probability, fed. It thus ap¬ 
pears {s have been amphibious in its habits, and 
from tWs consideration it was long included among 
such fpntis as the existing dugongs and manatees, or 
“ sea-'^ws,” which are nearly related to the whales. 

The last extinct elephant which we may notice 
has every right to be regarded as the most famous 
of the group; not only from its peculiarities of 
structure, but also from its relations to primeval 
man, wjth whom it was, in the latter stages of its 
existeiifce at least, contemporary. The Mammoth 
{Elej^has Jrrimigenius) has long been famed, not 
only in scientific but in popular estimation, as tlic 
latest fbim which sustained itself in the colder 
regions of the world, and as an elephant whicli 
appears to have been absolutely confined m its dis¬ 
tribution,to cold latitudes. 

As fitting it for such a residence and life, the 
woolly and hairy covering of the body, already 
noticed, may be mentioned. The exact nature of 
this bpdy-cbvering was cleaily ascertained from 
the examination of a nearly perfect mammoth which 
was found literally packed and preserved in ice, 
near the mouth of the river Lena, m Sdieiia. The 
skin was seen to be covered by a co.it of rcddisli 
wool, interspersed with longer hairs of a black hue ; 
and the structure of the skeleton, and of the body 
generally, was also definitely ascertained from this 
spechnein--the skeleton of which is now preserved 
in the St, Petersburg Museum--as well as from 
other specimens which have been found in a similar 
and more or less perfect condition. 

The specimen from the Lena measured .sixteen 
feet four inches, fro.m the forehead to the end of the 


tail—which, however, had been partly destroyed. 
It was nine feet four inches high, and the tusks 
measured along their curve nine feet six inches 
each. The Mammoth more closely resembled 
living elephants than any of the extinct species. 
The tusks, however, are much more curved than in 
other elephants, and are generally larger; and the 
other and grinding teeth, which resemble those of 
the Indian elephant, have the ridges more closely 
set than in the living Asiatic species. 

The tusks of the Mammoth have long been sought 
after in Siberia, on account of the ivory ; but they 
occur as fossil remains in Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Russia, Asia, and North America‘also. 
From Essex, for example, the tusks of a Mammoth 
have* been obtained, one ot which meisured nine 
feet ten mclies along the outermost curve, and 
w.is two feet five inches in circumference at the 
base. And other localities, in the southern districts 
ot England especially, have afforded specimens of 
these grgantio elephant-remains. 

It has been now proved by abundance of .satis¬ 
factory evidence that the M.ammolh and primitive 
man were contemporaries, in the later periods of 
Mammoth existence at least. The fossil remains 
ot the Mammoth have been found in closest 
proximity to traces of human handiwork; and, in¬ 
deed, a rude portrait of it has been found scratched 
upon a portion of its tusk—the rough art-handi¬ 
work of primeval man, thus attesting the fact o! 
his having seen the animal depicted in his sketch. 
And from other sources the evidence of man’s 
propinquity to this old elephant has been fully 
supported and confirmed. Judging thus of the 
anticpiity ot the Mammoth, we may similarly decide 
concerning the antiquity of man himself j and thus 
the elephants of the past, in their relation to man’s 
past history, constitute a subject of great import 
and interest, alike to the geologist, theologian, and 
antiquary. Andrew Wilson. 


A HERMIT-BEE. 

ANACREONTIC. 


S EAR Proteus, who such manifold shapes 
Could take whenever it suited thee. 
Just help an unfortunate jackan.ipes, 
And turn me into a hermit-bee ! 

I h'6pe you know the creature I'mean— 

No other bee would do duly as well; 

It isn’t a drone, it isn’t a queen, 

But a lonely thing in a single cell 

(Perhaps you’ll say that you’ve no pretence 
Xo the power of changing another’s frame; 
.That's some other god’s; well, no offence- 
just kindly oblige with the party’s name.) 


I Yes, a hermit bee is the thing for me ; ■ 

He scorns the crowds of the storied nest; 

A rare independent fellow is he,» 

And takes the lodging that suits him, best. 

Good-natured god 1 ob, I thank you much ; 

A,wonderful quick transformer are you j 
For here I am, at a single touch, 

Bchorned, bewinged, and becoming to view 1 

And now for the cave I’ve tried so hard 
As a suitable hermit dwelling to win. 

Good Pro., when settled I’ll send you a card; n 
“ At home- -The Dimple, Dorothy’s Chin i ” 
H. G. B. Hunt. 
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IJKINI, THli STKONGKK MAN ” 


t T half-past five in the morning of a certain the greater part of which had been spent in a very 
Fourth of June, I walked on shore from the wild district of South America, where I made 
Havre boat at Southampton, setting foot once some money. How I am not going to say,, though 
more on English soil after an absence of eight years, there was nothing wrong or dishonourable a(>out it; 
a48-VoL. IX. 
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butthete was much risk, and my poor little capital of 
iSve tbousand pounds was several times in imminent 
danger of beipg fwamped in the process of de¬ 
cupling. My luck might not befall others, and I 
decline to tempt any to engage in a similar venture. 
Gambling, some men called it, but that was unjust. 
The peset^rity of gambling is that one must win 
at another’s expense, whereas everybody engaged 
in Ute enterprises I allude to might be a gainer, 
just as everybody 'might be ruined. 

Well, here I was, back in my native I.and once 
mtore, and heartily ashamed at not feeling more 
enthusiastic on the occasion. 

'Breetthes there a man with soui so dead/* etc., 

I repeated to myself, and had to own that there did, 
and I was the man who deserved Sir Walter Scott’s 
reprobation.' My parents were dead; 1 had no 
brotheits or sisters-; with friends and distant re¬ 
latives 1 had kept up’no correspondence. I could 
impute no blame to any one,-and felt no bitterness ; 
but I was dull and lonely, and not at all sentimental. 

Then -my hotel, when 1 reached it, seemed to 
grudge its hospitality at that hour of the morning. 
There was a stale smell about the coffee-room, 
which was being swept out by a man who looked 
half awake and utterly miserable. Going to bed 
was out of the question, as I had slept soundly all 
theavay over from Havre. There seemed no par¬ 
ticular reason why any one should remain at South¬ 
ampton at all, beyond the cogent fact of there being 
no trmn for some Hours, so I thought that the inn 
folk would be on the alert for straggling guests. But 
no.; in order to get my luggage taken in and slowed 
away, J was Obliged to use quite forcible language. 

That accomplished, a walk till my countrymen 
woke up a bit seemed the only resource. One, a 
small and juvenile compatriot, had already awoke 
—an exceptionally early bird, who probably hun¬ 
gered for a worm. I met him at a street-corner, 
and he wanted to clean iny boots. This, being a 
sort of welcome, soothed my feelings, and I let him 
have X® though the steward of the steamer 
had put quite sufficient polish on them. Then I 
started fbn my walk. The town looking deathly 
with sin its shutters up, I passed through it into 
the open country, and took a long circuit. Between 
seven and eight, 1 came to a picturesque village, 
with a very pretty church and churchyard. The 
latter was quite a garden, tempting me to walk in, 
wander about, and moralj^e. A winding path led 
me to a wicket-gate, communicating with exten¬ 
sive and well-cared-for grounds, which surrounded 
a substantial house, no doubt the clergyman’s 
residence. A step on the gravel causing me to turn 
my head, I saw an old gentleman in a white neck¬ 
tie coming along one of the paths with a rake in 
his hand 5 and I was about to retire, when I recog¬ 
nised him as my former tutor. 
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* “ Mr. Stanhope! ” I called. 

He paused, and came towards the wicket in his 
old courteous way—a little more stately, though, I 
fancied, than formerly. 

“ You wish to speak to me ?” he' said. 

“ Do you not remember me, sif ? " I cried; “ I 
am Harry Morton.” 

“Is it possible?” he exclaimed. “Why, I de¬ 
clare it is Harry himself! The fair, smooth-faced 
boy, turned into a bronzed, bearded man. No 
wonder I did not recognise you at first. Come in, 
come in ; I am glad to sec you. Where - have you 
been all these ychrs ? I^hat have you beeft doing ? 
Why did you not write ?” 

“I landed in England, for the first time since we 
parted, just two hours ago.” 

“And you came to sec me at once—^that was 
right and kind.” 

“ No; I thought of you still as in Somersetshire ; 
it was quite by chance that I lit upon you here. I 
hope the change is for the better ? ” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Mr. Stanhope, “this living is 
a very good one, and I am quite a rich man. Since 
you have so fortunately found me, you must pay me 
a visit. We will send for your luggage after break¬ 
fast—for which, by-the-by, you must be ready.” 

My old tutor had indeed risen considerably in 
the world, since the days when he was glad to take 
pupils to make both ends meet. His 'house was 
elegantly furnished, the plate on the table massive 
and handsome, and the meal well served, with ice 
for the butter, and such little luxuries, not often 
found in the establishment of a man with no female 
belongings. But it seemed that Mr. Stanhope, 
being an archde.acon, was expected to entertain 
many guests, and had therefore chosen a good 
upper servant, who understood all such matters. 

He alluded to his Sybaritism as not being very 
apostolic. 

“ But what would you have ? ” he asked. “ I 
receive a good income for the purpose of keeping 
up a certain appearance, and it would be a l^reach 
of trust if I lived like an anchorite. I believe I am 
thought mean for not having a fooftnan, but I hate 
men-servants about me.” 

“ But you cannot have women to look after your 
horse and carriage; how do you manage there ? ” 

“ Oh, the groom is a married man, and lives in p 
cottage close by.” 

I remarked that, the situation of the rectory being 
somewhat lonely, I should have thought the pre¬ 
sence of a man-servant in the house would hive 
been desirable; but the archdeacon laughed at tne 
notion, saying that the people about him were So 
honest, that he believed he might leave his doors 
and windows open day and night without risk of 
robbery ; and as for professionals from 'the 
towns, it was not likely that they would organise 
a trip, the profits of which would be so small. * 
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“ And now,” he added, when breakfast was over, 
“ you will excuse me for a few hours, I know. I 
have- some work to do which cannot be put off. 
After luncheon we will drive over to Southampton 
for'your luggage. Meantiine the library is at your 
disposal, for during the summer months I always 
write in a small room opening into my bed-room.” 

The library was a handsome and comfortable 
apartment, very different from th» pupil-room of 
former years. But most of the old volumes which 
stood in the book-shelves were familiar, at least so 
far as their backs were concerned, and as I sat and 
looked at them I fell into a reverie. 

I suppose that few men have escaped the pre- 
dicament'Of loving a woman who did not return the 
compliment; it is a sort of moral measles which 
most of us go through in early life, when it docs not 
injure the constitution. After the age of forty these 
juvenile diseases are more serious, but then we are 
not so liable to catch them. 

I had my love-disappointment when very young; 
but the attack must have been of unusual severity, 
for the effects were lasting. When 1 left school 
and went, at the age of eighteen, to Mr. Stanhope, 
to be prepared for Oxford, he had a niece living 
with him—an orphan child dependent upon him 
for protection, though not for sujiport, as she was 
comfortably provided for. Indeed, her father, when 
requesting his brother to take care of her, thought 
that he was benefiting both parties, and that the 
use of the child’s income would add to the comforts 
of a clergyman struggling on an income little over 
a hundred pounds a year. 

But Mr. Stanhope was extremely—perhaps over 
scrupulous about the employment of the interest 
on the girl’s capital, and endeavoured to reduce 
the indirect advantages accruing to himself, from 
the extra household expenditure necessary for a 
young lady’s comfort, to the lowest degree possible ; 
while any fancy of hers that was purely personal 
was gratified at once, wliich was hardly a judicious 
system, from an educational point of view. When 
the girl was old enough to take charge of the house¬ 
hold affairs, indeed, she easily managed to add to 
her uncle’s comforts without wounding his suscep¬ 
tibilities ; for he was simple and unsuspicious, as 
most learned men are. 

>' With Ella Stanhope I fell desperately in love. 
It is all very well to laugh at the passion of boys, 
which indeed is often marked by amusing ex¬ 
travagances, but it is very genuine. After a little 
experience, a man learns that individuals of the 
other sex are human—fallible like himself; but at 
nineteen he looks upon the object of his affections 
as a demi-goddess, and there is a touch of idolatry 
in his devotion to her. There is something almost 
,sublime in the way a love-sick youth ignores all 
obstacles, in the firmness of his faith in the future 
—in the cool way in which he treats everything 


and everybody, as existing merely for the further¬ 
ance of his amorous prospects. It is wdl that 
these ctprly passions rarely come to anything, for 
the risk of disappointment is terrible. When the 
boy-husband finds that the girl-wife is not his ideal, 
he is apt to coofwith perilous rapidity. 

Ah, well I moralise as I may, I find it impossible 
for me to believe that I should not have been an 
exception to the general rule. In spite of experience 
and observation, I fMl convinced that my life 
would have been a wry happy one if Ella had 
passed it with me. I do not blame her, or accuse 
her of trifling with me. She was quite a child, and 
did not know her own mind. When I found, after 
a year’s intimacy, that friendship had ripened into 
love, it was easy to persuade her that she had ex¬ 
perienced a similar change of feeling towards 
myself. She never meant to wound me or deceive 
me, of th.at I am certain. I believe that she 
would really have loved me in time if—— Pshaw! 
one may wander for ever in thcT dreamland of 
“ if’s.” 

I went .to Oxford, where my most intimate 
companion was a man named Stanley. Not that 
there was much in common between us beyond 
youth, high spirits, and a turn for frolic. Our 
acquaintanceship was an accident; our rooms were 
on the same staircase, we were both freshmen 
bun-ounded by strangers, and happened to speak to 
one another on the evening of our arrival. 

Too groat a votary of pleasure to read, he failed 
in the first examination we went in for; and as I 
passed creditably, he asked the secret of roy 
success ; for I seemed to be as idle, or nearly so, 
as himsclfi- I told him that, though inattentive to 
lectures at college, I read steadily -with a private 
tutor in the vacations ; 'and as it was very necessary 
to him that he should pass, he determined to follow 
my example; and so, thinking to do a good turn 
to both, I introduced him to Mr. Stanhope. 

Then came the old stereotyped story—my friend 
“ cut me out”—the girl 1 loved found fresh homage 
preferable to stale. All is fair in love and war, they 
say, but I refuse to endorse the proverb, fiflander 
is foul play under any circumstances, and Stanley 
made use of slander to warp Ella’s'heart froth me. 
And he concealed his object, and taught her con¬ 
cealment; and he professed friendship for me all 
the time. Pah! I would sooner play the part of 
dupe than supplant another on such terms. 

I suppose he loved her, after his fashion, S' that 
is any excuse; for her bit of money was hardly 
enough to tempt him into a distastetul marriage. 
T0 have sought her uncle’s consent would have 
been useless, for though Stanley was somewhat 
older than myself, he was not in a position bij'of an 
age to marry with prudence; besides, Mfr, Stanhope 
loathed deceit and treachery of any kfiad, and 
would have been indignant on my behalf. 
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So> Statiley persuaded Ella to dopr with him. 
His laihieace over her. must have been unbounded, 
for ua^i» it she a folse declaration as to her 
age, in';D#a;. to!liietlitate their marriage. 

I learned my fate from a letter sent me by Ella 
hersdh ih vdiich she asked my forgiveness. 

1 could forgive her easily enough, but him— 
nev^l" !■ was v^ young, and so far made a fool 
of. iqji^elf 'as to send him a' challenge, -which of 
cdnSi^ he laughed at. - He had no particular objec- 
hon^jto idiooting me, he wroKl in reply, but the very 
strongest to being hanged for it Oh, how I raved 
that' the days of duelling had passed ! I would 
have givenvevery penny I possessed in the world 
'for an hour alone with him in a desert, foot to foot, 
nope knowing of our whereabouts. As for assault¬ 
ing him publicly, the idea of that soon passed 
away. An unseemly scuffle, ending in a charge 
before the magistrate, and a jocular account of tlie 
whole affair in the police reports—it was not to be 
thought of. No, I had no redress, and my hatred 
of my enemy was all the more intense. It was not 
the mere fact of the girl jilting me for him—I could 
have got over that with my infatuation for her ; it 
was the treachery, and the sense of being tricked, 
■which.roade me thirst so for revenge. 

Even now, as I sat in the library, ruminating 
•over the old story after so many years’ absence, my 
breath came short and my pulses throbbed as they 
' had done when conflict was forced upon me in the 
wild lands where I had been residing. Stanley 
had befooled me—made me his tool—driven me 
.from my native country—slandered my good name 
—aall with perfect impunity, and I hated him as 
'keenly as when my wounds were fresh. So ab¬ 
sorbed was 'I in dreaming over the past, that I 
started when the archdeacon joined me with the 
.remark that he had done his morning task, and 
was at my service. 

“ After such a lapse of time,” I said that evening, 
■“ I hardly dare make inquiries about old friends.” 

“Ella is alive, and I hope, well,” replied Mr. 
"Stanhope with a sigh. “ Her husband has treated 
her—ai might have been expected ; indeed, he has 
gone to the bad altogether, but she still clings to 
him. I have offered her a refuge here, but she 
says that her duty is with him.” 

“I know nothing,” said I. 

“ Stanley inherited a fair estate soon after his 
marriage," said the archdeacon ; “ but it did not 
last hint long. He dissipated all that he could lay 
his hands upon, and his Vrife had no settlement; 
they have almost known want. From gambler he 
turned blade-leg; from black-leg, swindler; he 
wasf convided and imprisoned. When he vJ^s 
released his wife returned to him. That they are 
not now utterly destitute is owing to the one 
sensible thing the poor girl has done. While her 
husband was in confinement, a little property 


invested in Indian railways came to her.’ She put 
the scrip into my hands and empowered me to 
receive the dividends, which I forward her: hsdf- 
yearly. Stanley thought for stnne time that this 
money was an allowance made by me, but he some¬ 
how obtained an inkling of the truth, and wants to 
get hold of the capital. But he cannot sell unless 
he has the scrip, or whatever they call it, which is 
locked up safely in my bureau in the library; and 
he is unable even to learn exactly what the money 
is in, for Ella herself has only a vague idea aboui 
it. I dare say that I am acting illegally in not 
handing over the coupons \o him, but 1 do not care 
for that. He had the impudence to call upon me 
and bluster about three weeks ago, but I simply 
refused to answer any questions, or to admit that I 
had any property of his wife’s in my charge ; I told 
him if he proved that I had, end defeated me 
in an action at law, I would do what I was obliged 
to, and nothing more. If Ella herself demanded, 
the scrip, of course I should give it up to her ; but 
she will not do that, for the sake of her child.” 

“Child?” 

“ Yes, there is one, only one happily, a girl” 

That was not a good story to sleep upon; for 
hours after I had gone up to my room, I sat and 
thought it over. For the archdeacon retired early, 
having an important sermon, to be preached before 
a congregation of clergymen (which must be a very 
critical audience), in hand, and he intended to work 
at it awhile before he slept. 1 took a book up-stairs 
with me from the library, but could not read it, so 
after several attempts I gave in, and yielded to the 
enervating indulgence of vain regrets, and morbid 
dreams of what might have been. 

Every one has experienced the high state of ten¬ 
sion which the nerves attain when you are sitting up 
It night .after the household has retired, absorbed 
in reading, writing, or thinking. Writers of fiction 
liave informed me that the more the imagination is 
stimulated, the greater is the degree of sensitiveness 
attained, and I fully believe it. For sitting there 
picturing scenes of happiness which might have , 
fallen to my lot, I was somewhat in the position of 
one inventing a story, and certainly my senses were 
almost preternaturally acute. I distinctly heard 
low silvery bell of a timepiece in the Iibrary;itrikh' 
two, though the situation of the apartment, with 
regard to my bed-room was such, that a reall;^ loud?' 
noise would not have been audible there in tw day 
time. , 

Immediately afterwards I thought I hearo,.,-^- . 
other sound, like the shaking of a wtndov^a^ ; 
and listening intently, I fancied that this was rij- 
peated. 1 smiled at the start which such faint'-S^ 
probably imaginary noises of the night had gfiven 
me, and rousing out 'of the easy chair in which I 
had been reclining, I prepared to go to bed. My v. 
candle had burned down in the socket an. hour 
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before, and I had not distorbed myself to light one 
of those on the toilet-table; for there was a moon, 
though it was not full; and 1 always sleep in the 
summer months with blind up and window open. 
1 have slept without a roof over me too often not 
to bet a lover of fresh air, and I now went and leaned 
out into the night—^my habit, the last thing. 

Hark ! That was.ccrtainly not fancy. I distinctly 
heard a sash softly raised. Leaning cautiously 
forward I could see several windows, but they were 
down, and the blinds or shutters were closed 
behind them ; it was not one of them. But the 
library window was round a corner, not visible from 
my position; it would be in the sh.adc too, and 
therefore more likely to be selected for an entrance, 
supposing such a thing to be effected. 

I remained listening intently for a few minutes, 
but heard no further sound. Probably my host had 
finished his sermon and closed the window of his 
little snuggery; but I was not satisfied, and open¬ 
ing my bed-room door I stepped out on ttf the land¬ 
ing and listened there. Presently I heard a crack, 
as of wood when broken ; this was repeated, and 
then there was a sort of wrench. Creeping down 
the stairs, and pausing at every step to listen, 1 was 
guided by these sounds to the library. The door 
stood open, and the moonlight poured into the 
room from the staircase window, so that 1 had to 
manoeuvre to approach without casting a shadow. 
This 1 accomplished h'Jiwevcr, and peering in, I 
could distinguish the outline of a man standing 
against the door of a tall cabinet, which I judged, 
from the sounds heard, that he was endeavouring 
to prise open. 

“ What are you doing there ?” I cried. 

The figure darted towards the window, which was 
wide open ; but I was quicker, and caught him. He 
struggled hard; but, being the stronger man, in a 
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couple of minutes I had him down on the catpet, 
with my knee on his chest and my hanafe at hia 
throat. 

The moonbeams from the staircase window fell 
on his face, and I recognised Stanley. I confess 
with shame, wife horror, that I have never Mt any 
pleasure so keen as the Satanic joy-of that moment. 
The brooding of the last fe.w hours had exasperated 
my long-cherished hatred of this man to the highest 
pitch, and here he was in my grasp.' 

“ Mercy! ” he whispered in a choking voice, “ I 
cannot breathe ! Mercy ! ” 

“Mercy!” I repeated, mocking him; “Jhave 
waited too long for this moment not to take full 
advantage of it. I am Morton, you vipcr~the man 
you betr.iyed and laughed at! You would not meet 
me in fair fight, but it has come to much the same 
thing, you sec.” 

“ Let go of the m.in, Harry—let go, I say ! ” cried 
a voice behind me : “ you are choking him.” 

I obeyed sullenly, and arose. , Mr. Stanhoj^' 
fetched a cordial, which he poured down the throat 
of Stanley, who presently revived. 

“ You had better let me secure him in that chair 
sir,” s.aid I, “ and then I will rouse the groom and 
send him for a policeman.” 

“ I only wanted my own,” said Stanley sullenly. 
“ You have property of mine in that bureau, I am 
certain, .and I cannot get it by fair means.” 

“ I cannot hand Ella’s husband over to justice, 
Harry,” said the archdeacon. “ Leave him to 
Heaven, and let him go.” 

I bowed my head, and the fellow slunk away. But 
his career was near its close. Six months after¬ 
wards he was convicted of forgery, and sentenced 
to penal servitude for life. 

His wife and child live in a little cottage in Arch¬ 
deacon Stanhope’s parish. LEWIS HO|lGH- 



MY EARLY ADVENTURES. 

AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH, BY ARMINIUS VAMlifRY. 

CHAPTER THE 'FOURTH. 

HE preliminary preparations, which being pretty well known to me before I started 


required yet about six months, 
had consumed nearly one-half of 
the 6oo florins, and consisted 
chiefly in the visiting of localities 
sought especially by travellers 
and pilgrims from Central Asia. 
This people, for the most part 
poor, I used to reward according 
to my slender means for the 
smallest service—some questions 
or an hour’s conversation. I had herein 
a great advantage, the Turkish con¬ 
versational tongue used in the lands of the Oxus 


for those regions. I had heard so much abo;ut the 
chief towns of Central Asia, that single quarters of 
these towns were as well and better known to me, 
from theoretical conception, than any such rf Paris 
to the readers of works describing them mittutefy* 
Very noteworthy, and even peculiar, was "the 
manner of my friends in Stambul, on seeing my 
preparations for the distant Turkestan, Wi^ thfe 
majority ot the modern Mohammedans, a jouthey 
induced by thirst of knowledge is but an 
action. * . 

Such an undertaking is called, in sh^ 
whenever planned for an inhospitable, wtl4, n^n, 
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fraught with dangers. ^ I can remember yet very 
wdl with what a shudder, with how deep a pity 
the effemin^e Efendies looked at me, when 1 spoke 
with the littnost contentment of my future abode 
among the Turkomans, and my expedition through 
the Steppes. “ Allah okollar ” (Lgt God give him 
understanding), was the pious wish, mumbled by 
all in a low voice. A man who relinquishes pur¬ 
pose this charming Bosphorus, the comfortable 
life in'the house of a Turkish grandee, can indeed 
he charged with insanity, according to their ideas. 
“ No one can cure insanity, may then Allah lake 
pity on him,” said the Efendics, and gazed at 
me for soijie time with frightened looks. 

And yet these good people had a wish to benefit 
me as much as they could; they did what they 
thought would smooth my lot, and retard as long as 
possible what they considered an inevitable doom 
‘ —my destruction. Persia had been chosen by me 
for the first land to be visited, and as in Teheran for 
Avetal years a regukr Turkish Ambassador and 
suite lived, and as the then Plenipotentiary of the 
Sultan at the Court of Persia, Haider Efendi, 
was 3'friend of my protector, thus it came that 
I received, besides the official recommendation of 
Aali Pasha, a collective letter (general introduction) 

to all the acquaintances and relations of K- 

Bey, wherein I, the unfortunate, was placed under 
their kind protection, in the warmest expressions. 
I received also “ firmans,” wherewith to cross the 
Turkish dominions, to be presented before the au¬ 
thorities. In this 1 was represented as the traveller, 
Reshih Efendi. Of my European crescent, my aim, 
and the plan of my wandering, not a word was 
said ; and I had only to act in conformity with the 
general purport of my introduction—in fact, I was 
'not allowed to do anything else—and was taken 
everywhere for a thorough Turk, and for an Efendi 
of. Constantinople. 

So much about the practical part of my prepara¬ 
tions. As to the intellectual, the moral, I need not 
mention that the nearer the moment for starting 
arrived, the stronger grew my longing, the more 
moved my soul. Where I dreamt about as a child, 
raved as a youth, whatever hovered like a fata 
•morgana permanently about my path, through the 
literature of the Orient and Occident, that I was 
destined now to reach, and to gratify my eye. 
Where passion reigns so tumultuously as in my 
innermost, heart, in such persons understanding 
and prudence are often disregardcdn Nothing 
cq^d have kept me back, only the material priva¬ 
tion, the difficulties encountered with the elements, 
andT the endangering of my health; for I never 
thou^tjpf an absolute failure in my plans by 
death.' Now I beg to ask my reader what hard¬ 
ship could have happened to me, what could have 
been the privations,.*which the harsh fate of my 
yot^ would not have .prepared me for j I was 


famished up to my eighteenth year, insufficient 
dress was the fate of my early youth. Men’s whims 
and weaknesses I learned to bear early; and ex¬ 
perience taught me to consider the man in Asia’s 
rough garment very like intrinsically to the ffinely 
dressed man of the West. Pity^and kindness I 
generally found more with the first, and thus the 
awful picture of the barbarians, so often sketched 
by our modern literature of trllvel, could but make 
me curious to experience, and never was able to 
discourage me in my onward progress. There is 
but one circumstance that in the execution Of my 
plans could be taken into consideration, and that is 
the fact that after early schooling in misery and 
battling for bread, having at last had the enjoyment 
of well-living, comfort, and rest in Constantinople, 

I felt my newly gathered strength, and could think 
of continuing the fulfilling of tasks expected from 
me. For 1 had lived, during the last few years in 
Constantinople, well, I may say very welL I had a 
comfortable lodging, luxurious board, even a saddle- 
horse for my pleasure. Having thought all this as 
naught, exchanging these comforts for a mendi¬ 
cant’s garb and staff, that alone do I consider fair 
to be placed to my credit. 

But whereto would the spur of ambition be un¬ 
able to incite us ? And what is our whole exist¬ 
ence whenever this instinct is unknown to us, or 
has become deadened? Material well-being, ex¬ 
altations, and decoration# are bilt motley-coloured 
childish games, not able to bind our fancy for long, 
and of which the sound human intelligence soon gets 
tired. But how noble and exalted is the conviction 
of having done—though the smallest—offices and 
services to mankind in general! and what could be 
more sublime in this world than the hope to be able 
to enrich the book of spiritual life, were it but with a 
single new letter ? Thus did I think and feel, and 
found strength in it, enough to enable me to suffer a 
thousandfold such hardships as I met with. 

A fortnight ago enjoying every luxury of a wealthy 
Oriental demesne of the Seven-hilled City of the 
South-east, this moment—I jot down from memory' 
the items of my travel—I am jolting to and fro on 
the meagre back of a miserable, jadodj small horse, 
on the road leading up to Erzeroum, from the coast 
of the Black Sea through the Pontine ranges. A 
charming bit of land this, that sun-ounds my ride, 
the first to meet the, traveller’s view going to Asia. 
A magnificently romantic spot, among range# full of 
steep mountain-tops, deep ravines, forcst-6:o'«med 
peaks, and bold uprisen rock-walls. The scenery 
is exactly so distributed as to give the travellfcr a 
foretaste, to enjoy the more the magnificence he 
can meet with only in the interior of Asia. Truly 
so, of Asia alone. And just on account of this, 
memory treasures for ever after the haunting scenes, 
of this part of the East, because from this po,ints_ 
far into China, but rarely do fat meadows, ’dark 
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forests, and the heart and eye-refreshing green 
patches enchant the traveller. One meets no blade 
of grass that unaided nature, without watering, 
without human efforts, would have raised. All 
is dreary, all is waste and dried up, and the Pon¬ 
tine-range does not appear as the mighty rocky 
gate of Asia, Uut more like the Ultitna Thule of 
nature, where none of the vegetation gratifies the 
cultivated observer'with the mild, life and health- 
giving blessings of the clime of Central Europe. 

But 1st me stop. It is not a book of travel that 
I am writing now. I have fulfilled> that duty as far 
as I was able in my works already published. 
Let there be here but the first impressions of my 
difficulties during my travels, and the commence¬ 
ment of my trials. The transformation, sudden 
and dangerous, from an Efcndi into a dervish 
would have been neither practicable nor morally 
possible. Step by step one gets at the goal, but 
by degrees alone can man endure the deepest 
misery alike with the highest fortune, but thus can 
it bring lasting benefit. From Constantinople I 
departed as an Efcndi, and kept in that position on 
to Teheran, a space of about three months. But I 
represented withal an Efcndi of mcagic means— 
a wandering savant, according to the view of the 
Orientals. I had for my expedition in clothing but 
enough linen for a change, had to sleep where hos¬ 
pitality offered a shelter, or on the bare hard earth 
—now and then on a soft-cushioned divan, and 
enjoyed, instead of the simple fare of a dervish, a 
good savoury meal. 

The ride of the first days, having gone over six 
to eight German miles from the commencement, 
was very tiresome. Sliding down on .a night from 
tire saddle, all my members felt as if broken. I 
often had scarcely the power to move, and yet I 
had to prepare my own meal, being servant, cook, 
and master in one person, having besides to attend 
to the wants of my poor horse, hired for a moderate 
recompense for the term of six days. My duty was 
the more punctiliously fulfilled as I was more de¬ 
pendent on him, poor brute, that had no other 
reward but his scanty food—void of curiosity after 
the language of Dshagatai, and the’lands of the 
Oxus---that had no moral encouragement to pro¬ 
ceed but the whip. 1 had to pass, as my Asiatic 
fellow-travellers said, the days of soreness; and got 
comfort from the thought that the pleasure of travel 
would becothe the sweeter, the sooner my body got 
“ boiled and baked ”—what we call hardened. 

This culinary process, effected by jolting and the 
hot sun, was generally gone through in three or four 
days ; and indeed, as soon as I got accustomed to 
these hardships, I commenced enjoying the charm, 
the romance of this kind of life ; and had but my 
horse been improved also by some sort of “ boiling 
and baking’’ process—had he but got more into 
tlie way of progressing better, as if interested in 


my aims, I should have found my travel from (he 
commencement very entertaining. 

No roses without thorns. I am sorry to remem¬ 
ber that the first impressions of my travel lost their 
romantic hue on the very first night by anriving 
at such localities, and having to rest upon such 
couches, as offered on, previous nights the same 
comfort to the very poorest Turkish and Persian 
traders, mule-drivers, and mendicants; whereby a 
considerable number of guests nestled unasked 
within the folds of my garments, which, judging 
from the discomfort I was put to, seemed to enjoy 
my c.xotic acquaintance. 

The flesh of my legs got thinned; my face, but 
little protected from the parching sun, siyellcd 
with blisters, and the skin peeled from nose and 
checks. But my strength increased, and wifli it 
my courage and spirit Along the whole track the 
honest Turks received us with kindness, and the 
cunning and ill-willed Kurds with respect and awe. 
I had but to open my lips, and all hands were 
crossed over the chest, saluting me according to 
the custom of the true believers, and offering me, 
with a salutation full of respect—“ Efendim” fmy 
master, my lord)—their hospitality. 

This circumstance, of course, only confirmed the 
prudence of keeping up the travelling incognito. It 
proved a well-passed examen, and was as good in its 
reassuring effect as a diploma, wherewith I might 
quite safely enter on the experiment of an other¬ 
wise dangerous tour into Central Asia. 

Thus the very first four weeks of our travel into 
the interior offered me unexpected charms. When¬ 
ever after a long ride I lay tired on my carpet, to 
enjoy, leaning against a wall, the flickering dance 
of the lively hearth-fire, I arrived at the conclusion 
that within boundless nature I could move freely, 
unmenaced by any danger from others, not harassed 
by the chicaneries of an interpreter, or a Aster of 
etiquette, or society’s stringent ceremonies at a 
public reception. At such moments indeed I felt 
hapjiier in the hard saddle on the back of my jaded 
brute, and would not have exchanged it for a seat 
in a first-class railway carriage. I became. Without 
will or effort on my part, a wandering authority ; 
and I was not a little proud when some riph Persian 
merchants, when passing the ranges of Dagar, 
placed themselves under my protection, and, as the 
readers of my “Wanderings and Adventures in 
Persia ” will remember, evaded by this Subordina¬ 
tion the attack of Kurd robbers. 

My meeting with these Persians was in another 
way also fortunate for me. As I left the Turkish 
boundai-y behind Bajazid, my grandeur— my dtle 
of an pifendi (geqtleman, sir)—my exterior com¬ 
manding respect, went to grief. My ^d fez with 
the brass plate (tepelik), instead of being my shield 
and protection as hitherto, was to become the 
source of danger and evil. , * 
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I nearly forgot to mention that, passing the 
boundary into Iran, 1 left the land of the Sunnites 
and entered the soil of the Shiites, and quite lost 
sight of the circumstance that the kind but idle 
OsmanlioB tusker appear, or certainly very seldom, 
in the country of the Persians ; asd thus my in¬ 
significant social position ran the risk of being 
considered, in the midst of this fanatical popula¬ 
tion an eyesore. 


You see what positive religion is; here even, 
far from our easily-split-up European churches, 
I became again, as I might have become in Europe, 
a martyr of positive tenets, though but assumed for 
safety, and was exposed to sufferings for belonging 
to a sect wherewith my connection was but ima¬ 
ginary, and which in my innermost soul I loathed 
as 1 do all the rest. 

END OF CHAPTER THE FOURTH 
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. CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SEVENTH. 

TRANSITION. 

% . 

They were to settle down now, and apply them¬ 
selves to the common duties of daily life—she to 
see diat their one domestic swept and dusted the 
rooms prciperly (that was easy enough, she thought), 
and toTook after the cooking (she felt some despair 
in thinl&ig of that); he to read, to write his 
sermons, hnd to visit his parishioners. 

To'ham the idea of the simple quiet life he w.as to 
lead, ih' whidh there was yet the possibility of ac- 
compfishlng important work, was delightful. The 
wota|il&'lte loved as his companion, the work to do 
to s^idh he .was most devoted—what more could 
map 6r hope for in this world ? 

aprmon did not progress so rapidly or so satis- 
(actonly as he would have liked. He began to think 
that lie was too happy to get below the surface of 
his tasik. The' earnest thoughts which he desired 
tp utter somehow lost their strength in being trans- 
fen^d to. paper. Then when he had concentrated 
his whqle heart apon some particular passage, the 
door opened, and Teenie would appear, with such 
a miserable .look, to tell him that she had spoiled 
the broth or burned the pudding, and he would be 
obliged to get up and comfort her. 

This was amusing at first, but by-and-by he 
discovered that aesthetic speculations and the dis¬ 
tresses of the kitchen did not harmonise very well; 
the one idterrupted the other grievously. He began 
to .fidget; he blamed himself much for the lack of 
that philosophic calm which sustains the mind in 
equal poise, no matter what winds arc blowing, or 
what seas are rolling. 

He was obliged to preach an dd sermon on the 
first Sabbath after his return. That was vexatious, 
for he had intended to deliver a fervent discourse, 
which, inspired by recent happy experiences, should 
reach the hearts of his hearers, and help them to ac¬ 
cept gratefully life as it was given them,-good and 
ill together. The kirk was full; many were anxious 
to see tl^ newly-wedfied couple, and to note how 
Teenie would conduct herself in the minister’s pew. 


Walter felt that he had lost an opportunity; and, 
to m.ake matters worse, one of the ciders recognised 
the sermon as one he had heard before. He was 
much scandalised at this backsliding of the young 
minister, and resolved to take him to task for it at 
as early a date as possible. 

Walter had occasion to call upon this elder. Mr. 
Pettigrew was in a comparatively large way of busi¬ 
ness. On one side of his shop he was a grocer, 
cheesemonger, and licensed to sell wines and 
spints, to be drunk off the premises. Very drouthy 
customers, who wished to drink at once, had only 
to go round to the back, and they were served with 
the half-mutchkin, or whatever they might require, 
through the back-window, outside which they could 
drink .and be merry, whilst Mr. Pettigrew obliged 
his friends, obeyed the letter of the law, and main¬ 
tained a clear conscience. On the other side of his 
shop the elder was a draper, boot-seller, cabinet¬ 
maker, and undertaker, not to mention a minor 
trade in song-books and newspapers. 

Mr. Pettigrew was a successful merchant (all the 
shopkeepers arc called merchants). He had 
brought to perfection the art of attracting customers '' 
by presents of sweeties to the children. He was 
t.all, comfortable-looking ; had a white fatty face, 
decorated with short grey whiskers ; he had a text 
ready for every occasion ; he was much respected ; 
and he was a martyr to his anxiety about other 
people’s business. Whatever happened in the 
“ town,” Mr. Pettigrew was sure to know all about 
it, and he gave his customers the benefit of his 
knowledge, pledging each to profound secrecy. 

“ .Step ben this way, minister. I’m proud to'see 
you, sir, and I take it kindly, your coming so soon 
after you got settled. And how is the mistress ?” 

He led the way into a little parlour at the back, 
talking all the time in quite a friendly way—^his 
voice was fatty like his face—and as if that old 
sermon were not uppeitnost in his thoughts. He 
had mentioned the sermon to a dozen customers 
privately. 

He placed glasses and a decanter on the table. 
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Walter declined any refreshment at that time of* 

d?y. 

“ Oh, but you maun take something on this your 
first visit, Mr. Burnett. I canna let you away with¬ 
out taking salt, so to speak,- with me,” said Mr. 
Pettigrew, producang a black botrie with a red seal, 
then hunting about for a corkscrew, which at length 
he found. , 

Then placing the point of the corkscrew upon 
the cork of the bottle—without breaking the seal, 
however—be looked at his visitor yith the most 


he always insisted that his guest should “ say the 
word.” 

Aweel, since you winna, there’s no more to be' 
■ said,” observed Mr. Pettigrew, with every appear- 
j ance of chagrin borne with Christian resignation. 

' They proceeded to business, which was to discuss 
I the necessity of certain repairs in the church, and 
I a joint movement of minister and elders upon the 
I heritors to obtain the requisite concessions. They 
had sundry little disputes about what was necessary 
I and what was not; they agreed upon various points. 



WALTER AGAIN I’ROTESTKD.' 


hospitable expression of which his face was capable, 
saying— 

“ You’ll take some of the very best sherry wine, 
sh ? jiust say the word, and I will pu’t ” (pull it— 
draw the cork)—“ but I wU/ pu’t ! ” 

And he made desperate pantomime, as if about 
to insert the corkscrew. Walter again protested 
his disinclination to take anything just then, and 
Mr. Pettigrew became the more vehement as the 
Other became more decisive. 

“ But I wi// pu’t; the best sherry wine ; only say 
the word, minister, and I will pu’t.” 

The same'bottle and the same pantomime had 
often done Mr. Pettigrew good service, obtaining 
for him credit for hospitality without expense, for 


and their conversation came to a close without the 
elder having referred to the particular subject in 
which he was at the moment interested. But as 
Walter was taking his leave, the elder coughed and 
said in a considerate tone— 

“ I hope, Mr. Burnelt, you’re no meaning to give 
us that same sermon ower often—the afternoon One 
1 mean. There is naething to say against it, but we 
can have ower muckle even of a good sermon j and 
I take the privilege of age to mention th^ matter to 
you.” ' 

Walter’s cheeks burned, for indeed he had a 
sharp sense that he had not done his duty. 

“ I thought it better to give you a discou|se w|»ich 
had been carefully prepared, than one hurriedly and 
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therefore badly prepared. But you shall not hear 
it again, Mr. Pettigrew.” , * 

“ There’s not a word to say against it,'mind, only 
I thought it my duty to mention it to you.” 

“ Thank you.” 

Apart from this disagreeable ,^efercnce to the 
sermon, there was something about the whole in 
terview with the , elder which depressed the young 
minister. There was a coarseness and earthiness 
in the subjects of their discussion, and the manner 
of them, which dissatisfied him, chiefly with him¬ 
self And so, as time went on, he found that the 
groat work of*which he had vaguely dre.amed was 
interrupted and interfered with by the most trivial 
circumstances — or what seemed to him trivial 
circumstances. Slowly he became aware that the 
question of mere e-xistcncc, the petty problems of 
the ways and means of bread-and-butter, stood 
between men and the higher sense of religion— 
and the bread-and-butter came always first in their 
thoughts. 

He found that his attention was to be distracted 
by the pettiest-of disputes; that he was expected 
to be the peacemaker often in drunken brawls ; 
and that he was to keep a strict watch upon the 
manner of the Sabbath observance. Although 
these things were urged upon him only by a small 
Section of his congregation, he had not acquired the 
art of satisfying these bigots, and yet leaving freedom 
to the others. One poor woman, the small window 
of whose cottage had been transformed into a shop 
by filling it with cheap toys, dusty bottles full of 
losengcs, and tin trays full of trcaclc-balls and 
candy, was brought up before the bailie for the 
heinous offence of selling sweeties on the Sabbath. 
The woman pleaded use and wont, but she could 
not deny her guilt, for there was an elder who h.id 
himself purchased a pennyworth of candy in order 
to prove the charge ! 

The minister made an appeal on behalf of the 
poor woman—he even dared to excuse her !—and 
from that day forth a number of his parishioners 
looked upon him with fear and horrar as a man of 
dangerous, if not altogether heterodox, opinions. 
He was not sound in the matter of sweeties. 

He accepted the position; it was his work to 
make the best of things as they stood—to excite the 
noblest aspirations of those who came under his 
influence, and to point the way to true f.iith, which 
implies courage and hope. That was his work : he 
would do it. 

But after a while there came to him, with pain¬ 
fully slow steps, the knowledge that the trifles of 
life have more influence upon it than the heroic 
deeds of action or suffering which may distinguish 
it. Petty debts accumulated until they assumed 
proportions which startled and frightened him—all 
the more so as, despite wild efforts on his part, he 
could find no way of satisfying or reducing them. 
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.Nobody pressed him for money, but the sense of 
owing it was none the less keen to him. He 
smarted under it, and he was shamed by it; soul 
and mind seemed to be weighted by the vulgar 
needs of filling the inside and covering the back. 
How slow he was to recognise the commonplace 
conditions of existence! But he (fid recognise them 
at length, and he accepted them like the rest, 
bravely. It was a struggle with him at first, and 
he felt as if something of the better part of his 
nature had been sacrificed in the struggle. 

He was disappointed ; yet he clung to the ideal 
he had formed, feeling the more need to exalt it, 
and keep it steadily before him, since he found that 
the grosser elements of nature were so strong in 
their influence upon our w'ays. 

Tcenic was disappointed too, although she did 
not rc.alise so clearly the source of her disappoint¬ 
ment. She found the household worries very trying 
to her patience and her temper. She was often 
irritable, and she took an almost wicked satisfaction 
in provoking her husband, until he would leave the 
house and take a long fierce walk along the shore 
to calm himself. She was always sorry, always 
very penitent, and ready to take all the blame to 
herself; but she was also ready to repeat the cruel 
experiment, forgetting the past. The making-up 
was very sweet, certainly, but it was costly. 

Day by day the old craving for the mysterious 
something which lay beyond the horizon line of 
sea and land came back to her, and slowly grew 
upon her until it developed into an unspoken dis¬ 
content with the routine of her life. 

She did not say to herself that she was dissatis¬ 
fied ; but she knew that she was impatient, that 
she did not find pleasure in her household work as 
>hc ought to do ; and at times she was very angry 
with herself for that, and for a day or two she 
(Ould work with an almost savage energy at any¬ 
thing that fell to her hand to do. She would be 
quieter and blither for a week afterwards, only re¬ 
gretting that there was not enough for her to do. 

She was very sorry, and almost cried with vexa¬ 
tion, to find that she could not take an interest in 
her husband’s sermons and his books. ' They had 
very cosy evenings when they sat chatting together, 
or maybe playing at cards—chess she could mot 
acquire. But when he read to her she found it 
lifficult to keep awake, and she performed all sorts 
of pretty manoeuvres to conceal her yawns,'and to 
convince him that her eyes were wide open. At last 
she would get up, unable to endure the torture 
longer, put her arms, round his neck, make faces at 
him, pinch his cars, and maybe kiss him, whilst 
she begged him to put the book away and talk to 
her. 

“ I wonder whether h should be regarded as a 
compliment or not, Tcenie,” he said laughing, 

‘ that you think I talk better thajj I read,” ' 
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“ You read such dry things.” 

“ I thought this was interesting; but it is wonder¬ 
ful what an eflfect reading has in contrast with the 
poorest conversation. I remember once when my 
father was ill, he could not get sleep : I used to 
take down Blair’s Sermons and read—and he went 
off immediately.*’’ ‘ 

“ Try the same plan with me when I’m sleepless,” 
said Teenie gleefully; 

Travels or ballads she would listen to eagerly, 
and she would lay aside her sewing or knitting that 
she might give the closer attentiflu. Then her 
bonnie face would brighten, and her lips part, as 
she bent forward in growing interest with the pro- j 
gress of the,narrative. When he had finished she , 
would sit silent, dreamily realising the wonders she 
had heard about. 

But as his work became more troublesome—as the 
necessities of his position pressed closer upon him 
—he became more and more involved in his tasks. 
The readings for mere amusement became fewer ; 
his leisure hours shorter; and as she could not J 
find interest in his work, her fits of restlessness 
became more frequent. She Irad boundless energy, 
and as it could not be directed into the common 
channels of their life, it was rapidly developing into , 
general discontent with herself and everything 
around her. She flatly refused to take a class in 
the Sabbath school: in fact because she had a, 
timid fear of her own incapacity ; but pride would | 
not allow her to say that. She said that she could 


Teenie’s sake he ought to increase his store, and 
that combined with his sense of the loneliness of 
his home, to urge him to carry out Uie idea which 
had occurred to him when he had first thought of 
her going away from the Norian’ Head, The old 
spirit of adventure seized upon him, and he entered 
into the work with an enthusiasm which increased 
daily as he saw the preparations of the Christina, 
as he called the ship, nearing completion. The 
vessel almost took the place in his thoughts which 
his daughter had occupied before her marriage. 
Early and late he was near her, admiring her build, 
her “ lines,” and everything about her, and filled 
with joyful prido when any one else expressed 
similar admiration. 

Is she no bonnie?” he said to a Kingshaven 
tailor who met him at the harbour, “ did you ever 
see finer lines in any boat that sails the sea?” 

The man looked, and then answered cautiously— 
“ I caiina say, Dan ; she’s no painted yet,- 
Dan turned away in silent contempt. 

Teenie was often down viewing her namesake. 
.She took the interest of a child—or a lover—in the 
progress of the ship, and she longed to be a man, 
that she might have accompanied her father on 
his expedition. If he would have allowed her, and 
if her husband had consented, she would have 
found the utmost satisfaction in going with the 
Chrislma, and would have delighted in alt the 
hardships and dangers of the voyage. But of 
course such an idea was not to be entertained for a 


not and would not, and when Walter was at length 
obliged to say that his wife w<is unable to take a 
class—it caused him a sharp pain about which he 
said nothing—there were many unpleasant looks 
cast at the minister’s wife. That did not helji her 
to any more gracious mood. 

When she felt very wicked, as she called her 
queer humour to herself, she would steal down to 
the Witch’s Bay, take out the small boat, and have 
a cruise out to sea or round by the rocks. The 
beautiful colours of the water, glancing under the 
noonday sun, or flashing brilliant crimson and 
purple in the sunset, delighted her. The roar of 
the waves, the plashing against the rocks or 
lapping against the boat, the fo.aming crests curl¬ 
ing and leaping towards her, were very pleasing to 
her, and the rolling movement of the boat soothed 
her. Sometimes Walter would accompany her on 
these excursions, but more frequently she went 
alone, unknown even to Ailie, who was now-sole 
mistress at the Norian’ Head, and still Teenie’s 
closest .friend. She had no confidante, for she had 
nothing to confide. She was herself still quite 
innocent of all knowledge of the dangerous issues 
to which her restless spirit and vague yearnings 
were leading her. 

Skipper Dan was fitting out a vessel for a whaling 
expedition. It had come into his head that for 


moment, and she was sorry. 

I The next best thing to going with, the vessel was 
I to be aboard it as often as possible, and she became 
I as well known to the ship-wrights and the other 
men as her father. She found an excellent vent 
for her surplus energy in seeing to the fitting-up of. 
Dan’s cabin. He scoffed at her arrangements, and 
at the woman’s luxuries which she insisted upon in¬ 
troducing ; but it pleased her, and so he submitted, 
as he had submitted to so many other things. 

At length the season had come round j the Ckris~ 
tina was ready for sea—all her stores and hands 
complete. She was towed out of harbour, cheered 
and well-wished by a crowd of fishermen, women, 
and children, who had gathered on the quay to 
watch the departure. 

Teenie and ‘Walter were on board, intending to 
return with the stc.im-tug. Ailie did not go, for she 
thought it was just as easy parting on dry land as 
on sea, and “ a heap more comfortable.” 

So they moved out across the bar, past the 
fearful Wrecker, and the Christina stood out upon 
a clear course. Then came the parting., * 

“ TJie tug leaves us here,” said Dan, as if it were 
the most ordinary affair in the world. 

But when Teenie rested her hands upon his 
shoulders, and looked into his face so fondly and 
so frightenedly, so unlike her old self} “©an felt 
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uncomfortable. Walter and all the- men -t^ere | 
looking at him. 

, “ You’ll come back, father ? ” 

‘‘ Of course, sea apd the Lord permitting.” 

"Aye, but you’ll take care-” 

"Hoots! do you think I’m a Bairn, or that I’m 
weary o* life ? I’ll take care, never you heed ; but 
if it’s the Lord’s will we should go to the boddom, 
we Canna help that.” 

He spoke as if she had been finding fault with 
him unnecessarily or,foolishly. 

“ I wish I was going with you,” she said laughing, 
partly in jest, but a great deal more in earnest, .as 
she, glanced along the vessel, noted her trim decks, 
and saw the stalw.art seamen, brisk dnd merry .tt 
their posts. 

“ See what your guidm.an would say to that,” re¬ 
torted the skipper. 

“ He would say that he can't spare her,” said 
Walter, taking her by the hand to lead her away. 

"I would hope sac,” commented Dan, after 
giving some directions to his mate. “ Now then, 
awa’ wi’ you ; the boat’s waiting, and there’s a fair 
wind that we maun tak’ our use of. Wish us hick, 
Teenie, for I’m going to make siller for you, lass^ 
anfi we’ll come home with the Bank o’ England in 
our hol4” 

“ Cuod-bye, father,” she said simply, as she kissed 
bim^ and he looked rather ashamed of that natural 
si(^ of affection. 

“Pleasant times till I come back,” he said 
quietly, then gripping Walter’s hand, he added, 
" Be guid till her.” 

“ Never doubt that.” 

They went over the side, and on board the tug. 
They were carried safely into Kingshaven harbour. 
Teenie was quiet; there was not the least indication 
hysteria in her manner. If she had parted with 
her father for the evening only, sure of meeting him 
in the morning, she could not have been more calm 
outwardly. 

But her heart was full of strange fears, such as 
she had never known before.' Formerly she had 
parted with him, even when he h.ad been going on 
a similar voyage, without the least sense of dread. 
Now she felt as if they had p.arted for the last time, 
and she seemed to realise a portion at least of the 
dangers he had to encounter. She became sensible 
then how rapidly her nature seemed to have 
changed, and although her husband stood beside 
hdt, she felt lonely and weary. 

, Dan had seemed almost gruff in his parting ; but 
be* watched the tug with yearning eyes until it 
di^sqipeafed from sight. He answered the last 
* faint signal which Teenie made with her' hand- 
kerchief, waving his hat to her. Then all seemed 
to become blank. His eyes became unaccountably 
dim, and he turned and cursed the mate heartily 
for some fancied neglect of his command. 
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CHAPTER THE TWENTy-EIGHTH. 

BABY. 

In the pleasant May-time a baby yvas bom at the 
manse, and Teenie was very ill. 'Trees and 
flowers were brilliant with brown and green buds 
just bursting into life ; the birds .sang a merry 
woodland chorus, and the sea swept inward with a 
grand bass sough that told of storm and peril. 

At one lime she was so ill that the doctor looked 
grave, and professed himself unable to predict the 
result. That jvas a very bad sign, for the doctor 
was not one who ever doubted his own skill; he 
only doubled nature. 

Happily, Teenie was unconscious during the 
period of her chief danger. She did not know how 
Waller wandered through the house, and 'round 
the house outside, in anguish on her account, and 
praying for her safety. She did not know how 
Grace h.ad come over from Craigburn to nurse 
her ; how she sat by her day and night, ready at 
the least sign to supply her with soothing drinks, 
and to calm her delirium with loving words and 
the gcntlo touch of a faithful hand. 

She did not know wh.at wild things she had been 
saying—some of them striking Grace very sharply 
—how she had jumbled together the names of 
Walter, Dalmahoy, her father, and her nurse; and 
how she bad uttered in her frenzy the wish she had 
never clearly reali.sed to lierself—that she might be 
allowed to go ;\way in the Christina, to sail to 
strange regions, and never come back to stand be¬ 
tween Walter and Grace. 

This was heard only by the nurse ; and she was 
careful to keep the door close. She became the 
more confirmed in her resolution that no one but 
herself should be permitted to attend the invalid. 
She was used to nursing, she was accustomed to 
spend many nights in a chair by her mother’s 
bedside, and so was the best qualified to take 
care of Teenie, as she was the most interested in 
preventing others from hearing the young wife’s 
ravings. 

Ailie would have relieved her ; but Grace in¬ 
sisted that she had enough to do in taking care of 
Baby—a fine healthy boy, with lungs of the very 
strongest quality. Mysie Keith came over ‘ex¬ 
pressly, .as an e.xperienced nurse, to offer her ser¬ 
vices. Grace thanked her, and said she would be 
glad to have her when the delirium'had passed off. 
As for Walter, he was peremptorily excluded from 
the room, except when Teenie was in a sound sleep. 
At the first sign of awakening, Grace bundled him 
out at the door. 

One night—fire and lampjbuming brightly, Grace 
sitting with elbow on the table, brow resting on 
hand, an open book before her which she was not 
reading, and Teenie sleeping more peacefully than 
She had done since the jiirth of Baby—Grace be-' 
came instinctively constious of a change. Her 
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thoughts, sad and far "hway, seemed to be drawn 
back by some spiritual influence to the room and 
the duties the was performing. 

She lifted het'head, and found the big wondering 
eyes of Teenie fixed upon her with an expression of 
puzzled curiosity,^and she knew that the crisis was 
past. 

“ What’s wrong ? ” said Teenie, as if the whole 
trouble were associated with somebody else. 

Grace was beside her, holding her hand, feeling her 
pulse, smoothing her brow, and trembling with joy. 

“ You have not been well, Teenie, and we have 
been very anxious about you.” 

“About me? What was the matter?’’said the 
invaJid in a faint tone, and laughing feebly at the 
idea of her having been very ill—she who had 
never known a day’s sickness. 

“You have been very ill, and you must not 
excite yourself in any way. You must obey me 
for the present, and in the morning you shall see 
Walter and Baby.” 

“ Baby ? ” murmured the girl vaguely, and as if 
seeking-to catch some will-o’-the-wisp of thought. 
Then a dim consciousness of what had passed 
seemed to datvn upon her ; the eyes brightened, 
and the pale cheeks flushed, as she repeated ten¬ 
derly and wonderingly the word “ Baby 1 ” 

“ You must not speak again,” said Grace with 
gentle firmness ; “ I must be very stern with you, I 
see. Drink this, and do not attempt to move or 
utter a word, or I shall be very angry.” 

Teenie obeyed quite humbly. She had not 
moved her head from the pillow ; but Grace felt 
that, wherever she moved, the big, unnaturally 
bright eyes followed her with strange questioning 
looks, noted every turn she made, and speculated 
what she would do next. In Die stillnc.ss of the 
night the consciousness of those eyes became pain¬ 
ful to her. She wished that Teenie would go to 
steep, or turn her face to the wall; she felt inclined 
to talk, although it was in direct opposition to the 
doctor’s commands ; by-and-by she felt ready to 
do anything that would break the charm which 
those sad questioning eyes wrought upon her, and 
she had to ipake a strong effort in order to remain 
silent. 

In a very little while, Teenie, lying there motion¬ 
less watching her nurse, understood the whole 
position as well as if she had been conscious all 
the time, Grace had been nursing her through a 
dangerous illness—had probably rescued her from 
death by devoted care—and there she was, quite a 
helpless, useless creature, apparently doomed al¬ 
ways to give trouble and anxiety to those who 
loved her, whilst she could never find the least op¬ 
portunity to render them a service in return. 

She felt so miserable and worthless; and she 
^bought that the-very best service she could render 
to everybody would be to remain quiet and die. 


Then something seemed to whisper “ Baby ’’ iq her 
ear,'and her pulses quickened with life t^ilst her 
eyes filled with tears for which she could not ac¬ 
count at all. Only she knew that she would nul 
like to die. 

“ Grace! ’’ 

That lady was startled by the low pathetic cry 
which filled the room; it was one of the rare occa¬ 
sions upon which Teenie had called her by her 
Christian name; generally she avoided naming 
her altogether. 

Grace was kneeling by the bedside, ^and Teenie 
looking wistfully into her face. 

“ I wonder how you manage it, Grace,” she said 
faintly. * 

"Man.ige what?” 

“To forget yourself the way you do—-I couldn’t 
do it. If you had been me, I couldn’t have come 
to nurse you and save you as you have done to me. 
I must be awfully bad.” 

And she looked helplessly frightened at the sense 
of her own iniquity. 

“ You dear, silly child, you would do a great deal 
more than ever 1 have done for anybody you liked.” 

*• And^'oii do like me ? ’’ - 

“ Very much.” 

“ That’s queer.” 

“ Teenie moved her head for the first time, as if 
the problem required a change of position to be 
solved. , 

“ Wh 

“ You don’t know the spiteful way I think of you 
whiles—just because 1 know you are so good, and 
true, and br.avc. Whiles I wish you were at the 
other end of the world—or me ; then I think it 
would be better for me to be away, because you 

would make him so happy and-” 

‘ .She went no further ; her voice, weak at the 
best, seemed to be stifled with subdued sobs. 

“ Oh, Teenie, Teenie ! why do you speak of this ? 
—you are making me very wretched.” 

“ 1 don’t want to do that—for I like you, Grace, I 
like you a great heap.” 

Grace kissed her affectionately—that was the 
only reply she could make—and then she implored 
her to be silent. 

“ You must not speak of these things—you must 
not think of them, and you must go to sleep.” 

“ Get Wattie to come and read me one of his 
sermons if you want me to go to sleep,” she said 
with a faint twinkle of hef old humour. 

She seemed to be so much better, that Graa: 
for an instant hesitated whether or not she would 
summon Walter; she knew that he was in his 
“ workshop,” trying to read whilst awaiting the re¬ 
port of any change for the worse. But the danger 
of exciting the patient beyond her strength wa$ too 
great; and so she took her chair again, pretending^ 
to fall asleep, in the hope that Teenie might rfcst. 
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Then there was that strange noisy silence that is 
felt in the night when two people are wide awake, 
and each trying to keep quiet in order not to dis¬ 
turb the other.The little clock on the mantelpiece 
made ‘ an 'extraordinary din ; the wind seemed to 
roar round the house, although it was a calm night; 
a branch of a rose-bush tapped on the window with 
irritating loudness and constancy ; even their pulses 
sewned to be heard. 

There was a grand crimson glow on the window, 
one of. the panes glistened with prismatic lights, 
the lamp and fire faded, and they knew it was 
morning. It was a grateful relief to both, and 
each thought that the other had rested comfortably 
owing to the cunning way she had feigned sleep. 

Grace administered the morning dose of medicine 
and then she went for Walter. He came in looking 
^>ea^y and haggard enough, but so joyful with the 
news conveyed to him, that he looked flushed and 
happy as he embraced his wife. 


“What a fright you have given us, Teenic!” he 
said, husky with pleasure. 

“ Did I ?—I’m awful sorry.” 

Then the cause of all the trouble—Baby—was 
introduced : a fat, plump, rosy boy, utterly indif¬ 
ferent to everything and everybody.' He was 
placed in the bed beside his mother, and he. kicked 
and squalled lustily. 

“ He couldna be stronger if .he was six months 
auld,” exclaimed Ailic proudly and admiringly. 

“ What a funny wee ted ! ” said the )g 30 thcr, half 
laughing and half crying. 

Hut when the doctor came he damped the joy of 
the household, for he found his patient terribly 
weak; he declared that she had been excited far 
beyond her strength, and he would not be answer¬ 
able for the result. If she lived, it would not be 
due to his skill—and that was the first time Dr. 
Lumsclen had ever made such an admission. 

END OF CHAPTEK THE TWENTY-EIGHTH. 
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IMPRESSED 

''F all the snug and profitable 
businesses in London, there 
arc not many which may be 
comp.ared with that carried 
on in a very unpretending 
range of apartments in the 
lower part of Somerset 
The windows of these rooms 
till a few years ago looked out, at least 
twice a day, upon a vast and most un¬ 
savoury expanse of Thames mud ; and 
the internal arrangements of the place 
still bear witness to that malodorous 
metropolitan history. * It was impos¬ 
sible,* or at least very dangerous, to ventilate the 
establishment from the river-front, and a shaft 
was therefore carried from the summit of tlie 
building down into these lower regions, and a 
strong current of air dr.awn through it by a re¬ 
volving fan, which still spins round and keeps the 
place in a tolerably wholesome and comfortable 
condition. The Embankment has abolished the 
mud, and has enabled the public to peep in upon a 
very busy scene ; but probably few of the passers- 
by are at all aware that from these dingy-looking 
rcoms emanate most of the stamps.used tlvroughout 
the United Kingdom. 

It is not, however, through the windows that we 
most proceed to inspect this very important branch 
of Government manufacture. The entrance is 
«from 'Wellington Street, through which all day 
long deeds and documents of every conceivable 
description are carried, for the purpose of receiving 
that magic touch of the die which instantly con¬ 
verts, them from mere paper and parchment into 


BY STAMPS. 

instruments as powerful as British law—a touch 
without which, it is curious to observe, they would 
be invalid, even though, through any material laid 
upon them, they had received the requisite im¬ 
pression. 

Tile first thing likely to strike one who follows 
in the wake of a document tendered for stamping, 
is that Her Britannic Majesty conducts this depart¬ 
ment of her business rigidly on the ready-money 
prineiple. There is no trust here, or if there is, it 
is on the part of the customer, who hands over his 
money in one roam, and forthwith proceeds to 
another one below it without either acknowledg¬ 
ment or equivalent. In this lower room he awaits 
the arrival of a “warrant,” and perhaps amuses 
himself by speculating on the possible use of a 
broad band of canvas moving continually across 
I the ceiling. This is a contrivance for bringing 
j down papers from the room he has just left. ■ The 
officer who has received his money, fills up a fonn 
which, when completed, shows that a certain sum 
has been paid, and “ warrants ” the stamping 
department in producing a stamp for that amount. 
This form is slipped into a spout, through which 
it falls on to the revolving canvas, is carried by it 
across the room and rolled into another spout, 
finally emerging on the counter in the rodin below. 
Here the warrant and the document to which it 
refers are put together and deposited in a shoot, 
down which they slide into a large room where 
stamping is actually going on. 

Taking an imaginary dive down this shoot, the 
first thing likely to attract attention is an ingenious 
contrivance of the present comptroller for bringing" 
the various rolls and packages from the bottom of 
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the shoot into tlie iniddle of the room. They fall 
on to a surface composed of parallel bars, of which 
every alternate one has a motion that carries 
anything laid upon it gently forward. In the 
middle of the room they are taken possession of by 
examiners, who Sbrutinise the warrants and what¬ 
ever accompanies them, and mark upon the docu¬ 
ments themselves the value of the stamps with 
which they are to be impressed. Those that are 
of paper are now distributed to the various presses ; 
in the case of p.archments, however, a preparatory 
process has to be gone through.. Any st.amp im¬ 
pressed upon them would be liable to obliteration 
by moisture ; and ag.rinst this, provision has to be 
made. In the first place a small slip of blue 
paper is pasted over the part to be stamped, and 
then paper and p.irchmcnt are punctured, and a 
scrap of patent capsule metal inserted in such 
a manner as to form part of the surface to be 
operated upon. The stamp now to be embossed 
upon this combination of parchment, paper, and 
metal will be practically indelible. This pre¬ 
paratory process is partly done by boys, but by 
the aid of a little machine in the room one person 
may do in a given time four or five times as much 
as will be got through by a hand-worker. 

As in most similar establishments under intelli¬ 
gent management, little niceties of arrangement 
and mechanical devices for facilitating and regu¬ 
lating labour are very numerous. In this room, for 
instance, is an odd-looking apparatus for obviating 
a difficulty which was found to arise in taking 
documents in their proper order. Before its adop¬ 
tion, parchments brought to be prepared for 
stamping were deposited in a heap, the bottom 
part of which, comprising of course all those first 
brought in, would often lie there the greater part of 
a day untouched. To meet this difficulty, a kind 
of roundabout was constructed, consisting of four 
troughs mounted on a central pivot.. These troughs 
are filled and emptied in turn, each one as it is 
loaded being passed round one stage towards the 
machine already mentioned. 

Most of the stamping in this room, having to do 
with a very miscellaneous assortment of sheets, is 
performed by hand-presses. At one time no other 
power was employed in any part of the establish¬ 
ment ; but the introduction of stamped cheques 
brought in such an overwhelming influx of bust- 
ness, that the department, though working night 
and day In relays of hands, was unable to cope 
with it. They got a million and a half of stamps 
in arrears, and fell into .no little confusion ; and, but 
for the timely introduction of steam, would probably 
have broken down.. A somewhat similar strain on 
the department was brought about by the institution 
of post cards, the first order for which was for one 
’hundred millions to be executed between July and 
Michaelmas. X)n the other hand, the abolition of 


newspaper stamps rendered useless a great deal of 
machinery, which had been specially invented for 
this work by the late comptroller, Mr. Edwin Hill, 
(the brother of Sir Rowland), who, in his power of 
organising labour and his mechanical ingenuity, 
appears to have been singularly well fitted for the 
management of an establishment like this; and, 
both in the machinery and in the general arrange¬ 
ment of the place, has left behind him many indica¬ 
tions of great ability. 

Now-a-days, arrears of a million and a half of 
stamps would be no very serious matter. The 
average number of penny impressed stamps—^not 
adhesive postage or receipt stamps, or any of a 
similar kind, but impressed stomps such as are on 
cheques, promissory notes, etc.—is at the present 
time 225,000 daily. In value these important 
httlc impressions range from these penny ones up 
to 11,250, which represents the highest die in the 
])ossession of the department. This of course is 
not high enough for some of the plums that fall to 
the Ch.anccllor of the Exchequer, and it occasionally 
has to be repeated two or three times on the sanie 
document. This was the case, for instance, in 
stamping the will of the late Mr. Brassey, the 
probate duty on which required a combination of 
dies representing no less than ;f45,ooo, the highest 
amount paid on any document of late years. 

The actual receipt of money and the operation 
of stamping are, for the most part, the duties of 
different departments. An exception is made, 
however, in the case of two or three machines 
which are constructed to register the number of 
impressions they give. Some of the sixpenny 
stamps arc produced by a press of this kind, 
.and the money is taken by the person who im¬ 
presses the stamp. A similar arrangement is 
adopted in the case of two-and-si.xpenny and five- 
shilling stamps, tlie only difference being that a 
moncy-t.ikcr intervenes between the person tender¬ 
ing the document and the official who stamjw it. 

One room of the department is devoted to various 
forms of stamping by steam power. The presses 
hero are worked by boys, of whom there are, 
tliroughout the establishment,, about too. The 
skill and rapidity which some of these lads acquire 
arc remarkable. They begin to learn by practising 
upon a “dummy” press, a wooden affair which 
produces no rcgul.ar stamp and which, therefore, 
wastes but little paper and, what is of more im¬ 
portance, docs not rc.sult in the loss of a finger or , 
two, if the owners happen to put the, ends of them 
under instead of the sheet. There are various 
kinds of machines going in this room, the most 
interesting of which perhaps is one producing tlie{| 
embossed oval stamps on envelopes, the pink, 
ground of which is laid upon the die by two or 
three little rollers mounted on watch-springs, iitnd 
driven, by the machine itself, across the face of it, 
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every time it is uplifted from the bed in which the 
envelope is liud. Cheque-books are being stamped 
in this room in enormous numbers, the speed of 
the presses being regulated only by the limit to the 
manual dfk^tjr attained by those working at them. 
Some aK'^oing at the rate of 6o Stamps a minute, 
while nmf shai-p hand is turning them out with ap¬ 
parent ease at the rate of 140 a minute, or about 
40,000 in the course of an ordinary day’s work, the 
machine itself snatching away each leaf the instant 
the blow has descended upon it. 

One of the most interesting features of this esta- 
blishibent is the system upon which the work of 
these boys is organised, and which would be well 
worth the attention of many employers of labour 
who find the juveniles in their employ a constant 
source of annoyance and difficulty. Any detailed 
account of the system referred to would be scarcely 
within the scope of this paper, but it may be de¬ 
scribed as a very wise and carefully elaborated 
scheme fpr making a boy’s promotion and advance¬ 
ment in earnings the unvarj^ing result of merit, and 
rather a part of the machinery of the place than the 
effect of any action taken by superiors. 

In another part of the irregular and rather be¬ 
wildering maze of rooms in the occupation of the 
department, labels for patent medicines and half¬ 
penny stamped wrappers arc being produced by 
the ordinary printing process, and in another room 
postage and receipt stamps arc being dealt with. 
These ^d, speaking generally, all other adhesive 
stamps are printed and gummed by contractors off 
the premises, and are merely perforated in Somerset 
House. This work, as well as the great bulk of 
mere - printing, such as newspaper wrappers and 
post cards, is in the hands of two firms, on whose 
premises the Board of Inland Revenue have officers 
charged with the safe custody of all plates, blocks, 
and dies, and the general supervision of the work so 
far as the interest of the Revenue is concerned. 

The perforation of penny postage stamps is, 
altogether, rather a complicated process. They 
are of,course printed in the sheets of 240 which may 
be bought for;£i at any post office, and theoretically 
these sheets should,be all exactly of a she. Before 
printings -however, the paper requires to be damped ; 
and, practically, this is found to expand the sheets 
in very difierent degrees, and the first thing to be 
done on their arrival at Somerset House is to sort 
them. This is done by boys, who rapidly lay each 
sheet against a gauge, and put thpm out in distinc 
piles. There are five sharp lads usually employed 
in this way, four of whom between them manage to 
get through on an average ^12,000 wojth of penny 
stamps a day. When thus sorted they are handed 
*to others, whose duty it is to lay them in parcels 
of six or seven sheets, the stamps falling exactly 
one over the other, so that in every sheet the per 
foration shall be precisely in the spaces between 


hem. This is accomplished by having two pin¬ 
points at a proper distance apart, and sticking the 
heets upon them, each pin passing through a mark 
printed on the paper for the puipose. 

Each little parcel is now placed , in 'the per¬ 
orating machine, which is far too complicated to 
admit of description here, but the working of which 
may perhaps be made .intelligible. The sheets 
being laid in the bed of it, and the machinery set in 
motion, a set of small punches come down and, at a 
blow, pierce three sides of every stamp in the first 
row on the sheet, leaving the space between the 
first and second rows unperforated. As the punches 
rise again in readiness fon a second blow, the 
machine itself pushes the.sheets along one stamp, 
and again the punches come down and operate on 
the second row, thus of course completing the per¬ 
foration of the first, but leaving the space between 
the second and third rows uncut. 

It is only the penny postage stamps that have to 
be gauged and sorted before perforation. Other 
kinds are done on paper which does not require to 
be wetted before printing. The cost of this pre¬ 
paratory operation however is merely nominal, and 
the penny stamps cost less to produce than any 
others of a similar size. Hence it is that they are 
retained notwithstanding that, owing to the liability 
of the colour to come off, they are confessedly 
rather unpleasant to handle in any considerable 
numbers, and from their stiffness are not always 
very easdy made to adhere. As to the colour 
coming off, that in one respect is held to be rather 
an advantage than otherwise, since it very greatly 
increases the difficulty of removing the cancel-marks 
without destroying the stamp. This of course is an 
important consideration, so long as there are people 
who will always make merrier over a penny won by 
trickery than over a shilling they have honestly 
earned ; but one cannot help thinking that to pay 
greater attention to the nature of the obliterating 
marks would be better than to retain a stamp which, 
while more extensively used than any other, is far 
inferior to them nil. The cheapness of the stamp 
is, however, the principal reason for retaining it. 
But even if the difference between the cost of this 
and of a better form—the receipt stamp for instance 
—were far greater than it can possibly be, it would 
yet seem a very trivial consideration to weigh 
against the convenience of the public universally. 

By this time many.of the papers and parchments 
wc saw coming down the shoot from»the outer 
world h.ave passedthrough the regular routine, and 
as we retrace our steps a little we find them under¬ 
going a final inspection, from which they are 
tossed on to another revolving canvas, that gra¬ 
dually rolls them upwards to an aperture, through 
which they are ejected into the domain of an officer 
who deals them out again to the public. 

George ,F. Milun. 
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NEVERMORE. 



‘ HRRK 1 5.1T WITH DROOPING HEAD,*' 


» S I watch the fleecy snow 

Glistening on .the moorland height, 
From the dazzling hall below 
Streams a flood of crimson light; 
a44-VoL. IX. 


Mingling with a paler sheen 
As the moon goes sailing by, 
Weaving silvery webs between 
The grey mountain and the sky ; 
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And the merry guests rejoice, 

While I murmur o’er apd o’er, 

“ Nevermore to hear that voice ! 
Nevermore ! oh, nevermore!” 

From yon peaceful cottage stfal 
Pleasant sounds of youthful mirth, 
And the varying lights reveal 
Happy faces round the hearth— 

1 ^, they draw the curtains now, 

But the shadows still are there, 

And the bright heads meekly how, 

As they breathe their evening prayer. 
Now a wistful face I sec, 

Watching from the open door— 
Nevermore I’ll watch for thee ! 
Nevermore ! oh, nevermore ! 

When the evening waxes late, 

And the tapers brightly burn. 

Oh, how sweet it is to wait 
For some loved one to return ! 

In the gathering mists to stand. 

Full of tender hopes and fears. 

Till the dear one’s loving hand 
Wipes away our happy tears ; 

But, alas I 1 know that mine. 

Though as eager as of yore, 
Nevermore may rest in thine ! 
Nevermore ! oh, nevermore ! 

E’en the festive strain, that swells 
O’er the loud rebellious blast. 

To my lonely spirit tells 
Mournful stories of the past- 


Bearing on its shimmering wings 
Records of departed hours. 

Laughing even while it flings 
Broken wreaths of withered flowers. 
Could not summer’ll balmy gales 
One wee bud to life restore ? 

“ Nevermore !” my poor heart wails, 
“Nevermore! oh, nevermore 1 ” 

Could 1 rest my burning check 
’Gainst thy faithful breast once more. 
Could I hear thy heart-pulse speak, 

As it spoke to me of yore ! 

Ah ! methinks the perfect bliss 
Would be tempting me to pray 
That thy lender thrilling kiss 
Might beguile my life away. 

In my loneliness 1 cry, 

“ .Soothe me, darling, as before !” 

“ Nevermore !” the winds reply, 

N evermore f oh, nevermore! ” 

Now the noisy guests depart. 

Little thinking as they go 
That they leave one aching heart 
To unutterable woe ; 

For, as darkness falls around, 

Here I sit with drooping head 
Jeaf to eveiy passing sound, 

Listening only for thy tread I 
And as night wears on apace, 

1 am moaning as before, 

“Nevermore to see that face I 
Nevermore ! oh, nevermore !” 

Fanny Forrester. 


MY IsARLY ADVENTURES. 

AN .AtlTOUlOORAPHlCAL SKETCH, BY ARMINIUS VAME^RY. 


CHAPTER 

^ HAT was there to be done ? 
1 knew well that, accord¬ 
ing to the Shiitic tenets, 
“Takie” (that is the tem- 
porai7 secret existence of 
the sect) was allowed ; but 
in accordance with the 
Sunnitic tenets this is pro¬ 
hibited. As the sudden 
change of religion, though 
, it often takes place with the ppople of Bagdad, 
V would help me but little, and would have been 
r still more dangerous as to my further plans, 1 
had to bear contentedly the martyrdom, and 
to take up spiritual arms in this arena for the 
rights of Abubekr, Osman, .and Omar, with all 
the zeal of his nearer-related followers. And what 
wretchedness—what endless hardships—what sad 
hours—^how much reviling, derision, and here and 
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there even beating, had I to suffer on account of 
! these first three Kalifs ! Indeed, I shudder at the 
remembrance of my Sunnitic incognito. True, 
it,, had something tragico-comical about it—how 
I, with my newly acquired eloquence—stranger to 
the language I used, and foreign to the religion in 
whose behalf I used it—defended the rights of the 
first successors of Moh.Tmmed twelve centuries after 
their existence. 

This was, at all events, the final draught of the 
chalice of bitterness I had to swallow on ray tour 
in Persia. For the rest, the land and people of 
Persia offered me one of the most interesting 
studies, after having hitherto moved exclusively 
among Turks. The appearance of the (generally 
speaking) heavy and helpless Turk in the province 
of Azerbaidshan, who tries to copy the proper 
! Iranian in all his sliness and civilisation of man-, 
^ ners, gave me much inward merriment; and as the 
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dialect they use also attracted my full attention, 
so that within a fortnight I could use it pretty 
fluently, I awaked the Shiitic. proselytical jealousy 
at many a place, and they sought to get me back 
by all means to the teachings of the sole authority 
of Ali. The iptpiessions 1 received became the 
livelier the further eastward I penetrated, and at 
the same time the more encouraging for further 
progress. When I found in Tebris, for the first time 
on my Central Asiatic travels, a tabic and chairs, 
emblems of European civilisation, it required all 
my moral courage and mental power to suppress 
my yearning after the distant Western lands. 

I was just seated on my rush-mat in the Cara¬ 
vanserai of Emir, when 1 was struck by the 
expressions in (ierman, in the Swiss dialect, of 
a European passing me. lie was speaking to a 
countryman of his following him. 1 accosted him. 
Mr. W-was quite astonished to find a Euro¬ 

pean under such circumstances and thus disguised, 
lie at once olTered me hospitality, though I re¬ 
fused to accept of it during the'first two d.iys ; but 
in the end I could not resist the temptation ; and 
once in his house, I enjoyed in full the luxury of 
European customs. Clean linen, a good board, a 
comfortable bed, had a relish ; but very soon the 
inner voice awoke me to the consideration of my 
circumstances for the safely of the future. I tore 
myself away from the sweet comradeship and 
the enticing fetters of comfort, donned my filthy 
dervish garment again, and on wenj 1 on the path 
of misery and privation as before towards Tchi ran. 
And the July sun of Persia did not make my ride 
under his parching rays more easy or comfort.xble. 

In the Persian cajiital I was to be exiiosed to . 
similar temptations, and indeed it required a much I 
greater effort to tear myself away from luxurious | 
enticements, into the tiresome path towards my 
prescribed goal. As my kind re.iders may re- | 
member yet, I had to enjoy the hospitality of the \ 
Turkish Ambass.ador at Teheran, and this proved 
more superabundant in its show than I ever could 
have expected. Haider Efendi petted and spoiled 
me ilbarly by forestalling all I required, by his grand 
mansion, and'his luxurious t.able. Similar was the 
manner of living of all European ambassadors. 

It must be remembered that I arrived at Teheran 
with the fame of a prodigy. People were much 
surprised .at my ease in speaking the Azerbaid- 
shanic dialect of the Turkish tongue. Some sus¬ 
pected even that I might have travelled for some 
time previously in those regions. 

Sweet was the rest in the Turkish summer palace 
at Dshizer, in the neighbourhood of Demawend, a 
thousandfold sweeter when remembering the pesti¬ 
lential air of Teheran, and the burning glow of the 
sun of South' Persia. And yet I awoke one fine morn¬ 
ing at the end of August with the firm purpose of 
getting my meagre knapsack ready for farther wan¬ 


dering. Forward, ever forward, prompted a secret 
voice from every quarter of the compass. I pro¬ 
posed to hasten across Khorassan to the river Oxus, 
but as the conflicts then raging made such an 
attempt next to impossible, and would have en¬ 
dangered all rty experience gathered hitherto, my 
ardour for adventure had to choose another aim. 

It drew me towards the celebrated Ispahan and 
charming Shiraz. True, it was the infatuation of 
a traveller only curious to know these historical 
' gems, as I had to dread to lose ali my hardiness 
gained, by effeminacy within the lap of luxury, and 
thus be forced to get hardened in afresh on my 
return voyage. The members of the Turkish Em- 
; bassy, and some Europeans at Teheran, who in 
I such a heat scarcely dared to issue out of the soft 
shade of their tent-like dwellings, thought me crazy 
' in leaving. Their dissuasion, however, and their 
pictures drawai to frighten me from my undertaking, 

I found de.if cars, and on the 1st of September I 
I was already seated upon my lightly packed ass, 

' ag.iin in my costume of Bagdad, with the many- 
coloured silk cloth (“kerfee”) twisted like a turban 
round the crown of my head, the long tassels 
' hanging lazily down in the hot stillness of the air 
to my very chest, and amidst a caravan, mostly of 
inlgrims on their return from the grave of Imam 
, Kizas at Meslied, vni Teheran, hastening back to 
their Southern homes again. I had seen much, 

' very much indeed, and the firmness wherewith I 
remained in my adopted character of Sunnite, and 
passed a school of hardships and anxiety, was 
destined to be the best preparation for my sub- 
.sequent struggles. 

Imagine .i pack of mad .Southerners, who come 
home drunk with the imbibalions of the chalice 
of fanaticism—return filled with enthusiasm from 
the grave of a Shiitic saint par excellence —who 
are mad ag.iinst cvciy form of Sunnitism—who 
with canine instinct run in search of the scent of 
something that could be made a stumbling-block to 
their fanaticism, to cool their exuberance, And 
now consider me, with a frail body, wrapped in a 
poor and scanty garb, riding my modest ass, myself 
a Sunnite amongst them, without defence or pro¬ 
tection, exposed to perpetu.d derision and scoffing, 
proceeding on the same road with them, and you 
may have an idea of the position that I occupied in 
i the midst of these Meshedes. Had.not the cowar- 
1 dice of the Persians been known to me, and had I 
I been un.ihle to make good my right of a “joldash” 
I (travelling companion), I might indeed have be¬ 
come afr.vid for my safety. But I rightly thought 
the zealous* to be seldom thirsting after blood, 
where they cannot still their hunger at the same 
time with gold. 

During the first days I was the target of general 

• In PerEja as els«wh«re. 
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derision, contempt, and scoffing. While riding, 
yrhile resting, and at dinner alike, I was assailed. 
Even during the cool night hours, when tired and 
worn out 1 fell a-dozing on the slowly pacing 
animal, even then I was unceremoniously roused, 
and ruclely a^ked— 

“What, do you mean that dog called Omar— 
that ugly domesticated animal—that vermin—was 
not a usurper ? Answer, ha, Efendi; for, indeed, 
I fed a mighty impulse to send you, too, to your 
dirty patron saint.” 

Thirteen centuries have passed since vanity and 
the thirst for ruling, dressed in the cloak of re¬ 
ligion, commenced its wild, nation-severing battles, 
a struggle that cost a sea of blood, a mountain of 
dilapidated buildings, bankfuls of treasures, and— 
look here! after thirteen hundred years, I, seeking 
with harmless passion after Turanian roots of 
words, arp still thrown into the same whirl of in¬ 
sanity, and awaked from my refreshing slumber 
by pokes in the ribs. Is this not friglitful ? 

These sufferings were sufficient to steel even the 
most timid in a struggle against the generally 
known zealotism of the Mohammedans of Tur¬ 
kestan. The hardships of the road, the privations 
during my travel, which 1 undertook as a pleasure 
trip on the largest scale through Southern Persia, 
all increased seriously, and yet only strengthened 
my desire for further wanderings. Having left 
Tdteran with a single ducat, and counted on the 
benevolence, of the Persians, I was of course re¬ 
duced to the necessity of diminishing my daily food. 
Meat was with me a scarce article. 1 lived mostly 
on tea, bread, and fruit. I sought and found hos¬ 
pitality in the house of the Imam Ushuma, the 
highest and most influential prelate of the Shiites, 
whose power often overawed even the kings. 

Aga Buzurg (Great Lord), as he was styled, re¬ 
ceived me very well, in the hope of being as¬ 
sisted in the glorification of Shiism over Sunnism 
during a controversy. He w.as, however, deceived, 
And what a shudder would have shaken any of 
'the faithful, had he known how the Great Lord had 
eaten from the same plate, and drunk in common 
from out the same cup, with an unbeliever, whose 
touch sufficed to contaminate the members of the 
Shiite sect! Later, of course, he must have heard 
of it; but he gave vent to his anger only in public, 
because this head of the Shiites was nothing less 
than a bigot. 

During my onward voyage to Shiraz I met with 
still more varied adventures and experience. I 
rambled often several consecutive days quite alone 
within the magnificent ruins of Persepolis. I boiled 
my scanty meal —some tea—on the altar of Nakshi 
Rustem, which relic looks as new as if its sculptors 
had but yesterday left off hammering the chisels 
that moulded it. And when the crackling flame 
arose, and the fumes ascended from the black 


stone plate towards the skies, it lulled me for hours 
into a charmed contemplation, wherein the stony 
figures of the worship disused for centuries passed 
before my dreamy eyes. How interesting were, 
after all, those bygone days I passed within the 
honoured monuments of Persian antiquity ! 

Towards evening I used to slink to one of the 
adjacent villages to fetch my daily provender. 
Nothing disturbed my spirit of reverential piety 
within these sacred ruins but the silly custom 
of European travellers of engraving their names, 
with the hope of immortalising themselves, in the 
slabs or columns of the place. And that sky—that 
wonderful azure blue sky of Shiraz, never found 
elsewhere—how deeply did it move my soul, how 
happy did I feel for hours in its contemplation ! I 
stopped two entire days ;it the tomb of Saadi, 
the great moralist and traveller. From his book 
did I suck the sweet honey of eloquence. He 
passed with his travelling-staff across two-thirds of 
the globe, and made himself immortal on every 
page of his writings. On the tomb of Hafez, not a 
great distance from that of the former, I thought it 
piety to quaff some cups of the excellent wine of 
ChullariJ. A friend of mine. Dr. F-, accom¬ 

panied me thither ; and while the cups filled with the 
effervescent drink lingered on the horizontal marble 
slab, placed there by Kerim Khan for the glorifica¬ 
tion of the great poet of love, I found my most 
daring dreams surpassed. I forgot grief, misery, 
the hatred of the Shiites, and all wretchedness, 
happy in the few moments spent at that immense 
distance from my native land. 

How I would fain dwell longer in the retnem- 
brance of those scenes! While there I should have 
liked to remain within the hallowed precincts longer. 
But it is time that I return to Teheran, and com¬ 
municate to my readers those feelings which seized 
hold of me when I first met that company of 
ragged Central-Asiatic pilgrims, with whom I in¬ 
tended to enter the otherwise unreachable centre 
of Asia. 

They looked indeed very ragged and wretched. 
In the features of their tanned faces poverty'had 
stamped legibly its mark ; a bewildered conception 
of world and men, a violent fanaticism unmis¬ 
takable in its expression, awed the beholder from 
the very first meeting. That, notwithstanding all 
this, the small twinkling eyes of these Tartars had 
a smile for me, that I was enabled to draw courage 
and zeal from their manner, could be explained 
but by the fact of my scientific fanaticism plucking 
its medicine wherever it found it. In the same 
way as the single members of the Turkish Embassy 
saw but crafty pilferers and arch-murderers in these 
people, so would every European, maybe to-day 
myself, have opined; but then I lived so much 
within the influences of Asiatic ideas of all circum¬ 
stances ; my abode in Constantinople transforming 
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me into a Turk, the same way that my travels in 
Persia changed me into a thorough Asiatic. In¬ 
deed, I had no foreboding, nor did I believe it, that 
travelling with these pilgrims was connected with 
more hardships than I had suffered hitherto. 

But herein 4 was essentially deceived. 

To me, the immense difference by which the 
social and ethnographical life in Central Asia 
differs from the same within Mohammedan parts of 
the rest of Asia was unknown ; and no doubt to this 
circumstance must be ascribed my illusion. 1 n the 
first place, the uncommon uncleanness, which cha¬ 
racterised not only the dresses of my travelling com¬ 
panions, but also their manner of living, 1 learned 
early to loathe, because it oppressed me—it lowered 
me by its very contact. He who has travelled 
with very scanty means from Trebizond to Shiraz, 
and then again to the very southern shores of the 
Caspian—he who, as I have tclatcd already, at the 
very first halting-place of his travels had to make 
uncomfortably close acquaintance with companions 
that are inseparable from all Oriental travellers, and 
who, finally, with wild and dirty-looking Turks, 
Koords, Arabs, and Persians of the lowest order, 
had to drink in common out of the most primitive 
vessels, and had to take his meals with his fingers 
out of the same dish, as I have done it often 
—might not have been touched so much by the 
inamenities of his life among such companions, 
though it might cause horror to a European ; and 
with all former experiences to keep up my spirits, to 
blunt my fastidiousness, 1 was shocked, and thought 
the endurance of it beyond my strength within the 
very first few days—as soon as 1 entered into inti- 
maey with the Tartar mendicant pilgrims. 

Among twenty-four members of our company, 
to but four or six did their me.ans allow change of 
their nether garments, though v.anity or pride sug¬ 
gested to these also to dress up in shaggy garbs, 
consisting of many-coloured rags wlierewith tlieir 
body was more surrounded .and patched over than 
dressed. 

Added to all this, by far the greater p.art had 
a lamentably sickly appearance. Many were dis¬ 
figured by chilblains, from long exposure to frost, 
and blisters brought on by want of protection 
against the sun’s heat. 

Consider now the fate of a European who had 
to rest night after night in close contact with 
these people; who was obliged to eat all his 
meals out of one dish with them ; who had to 
bear and to be thankful for the daily bodily 
proof of their attachment, without being allowed to 
betray the slightest sign of loathing—a deadly sin 
among the Mohammedans. Under the sky, in the 
free air, my lot may have been considered toler.able, 
while travelling in a smaller party over hill .and dale 
with my companions; but extremely disagreeable 
were to me the first nights, and the impression which 


hese left on my memory will haunt me to my very 
:rave. 

In my food, too, I had to undergo a great change. 
The Turkish and Persian board—which a European 
would consider insupportably bad—compared to 
what I had it) eat on my travel through the south 
of Persia, appeared to my mind as the perfection of 
culinary art. How times changed with me 1 The 
Tartar gourmets delighted but in rice, prepared 
with plenty of mutton suet; and as this is not 
customary with the Persians, we had to purchase at 
our halting-places in Mazandcran a lot of tallow 
candles, break these up into a saucepan, and 
grease the rice-dish with the fat, although fresh 
butter could be had cheap and in abundance. 

My wish to make use of the latter, and prepare 
for separate use my own share, might not have 
seriously shocked my companions, but I made up 
my mind to remain faithful to the principle of 
undivided friendship, and thought it better to suc¬ 
cumb to the experiment of my thorough Tartari- 
fication, than to fall a victim to the suspicion and 
tyranny of the Ccntral-Asiatic authorities. This 
appeared .anyway to me the wisest policy, as I 
thought, and not without some likelihood, that my 
only hope lay in the adoption of as many Turkes- 
tanic manners and customs as possible for my 
thorough protection in their land. 

Whether it may have been fear of my future 
fate, or repentance on account of my undertaken 
tr.avel, that disturbed my peace of mind during the 
first few days, is a question put to me since by 
many. Should I own it openly, 1 should have to say 
that all such feelings were utterly foreign to my 
mind. 

In the first place, the sympathy of my fellow- 
travellers .appeared to me a sufficient guarantee of 
.safely against aH possible contingencies of danger. 
Secondly, the burthen, the hard struggle for exis¬ 
tence during the first epoch of my mendicant life, 
had been softened in part by my previous hard¬ 
ships. Poverty I had known since my earliest youth. 
On the other hand, the charm of novelty which I- 
met with during my strange existence amongst the 
Asiatics, and expected to find still more interesting 
in the future, made me forget the troubles of the 
present. Thirdly, the feeling of vanity to "He 
treading on a virgin soil of geographical and ethno¬ 
graphical research, roused in my breast a sense 
of self-importance, and formed within me an am¬ 
bition of such charm, and so mighty a sympathy, 
that to achieve something in this novel field irf 
science I would not only have exposed myself to 
any toil and trouble, but would have dared any 
kind of danger. This consciousness went so far, 
that I often muttered to myself, “ There never was 
any European here. Here thou art a Columbus 1 
—a Pizarro ! ” 

END OF CHAI'TKR THE WFTH. 
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He doctor? 

doctor, inasmuch as I have 
attended the family for 
■m several years, brought the 

youngsters through their 
convulsions and measles, 
and just assisted at the 
introduction of a seventh 
baby. I have been up all 
night with the mother till 
the happy event was over; 
and now I must hurry off to see a poor girl w'ho is 
lingering in a painful, wasting illness, which might 
have been cured in a month if she had gone to a 
doctor in the beginning, and which I much fear is 
beyond everything but alleviation now. She lives 
in Chelsea, and thence I have to go to two c.ises in 
St. John’s Wood, one in Russell Square, and another 
right up at Highgate. A large enough practice ? 
Yes, certainly. Consider that there tire tibout half a 
dozen medical women in the whole of London, and 
not hundreds, but thousands, of sick and suffei ing 
fellow-women crying out for their aid aitdattendance, 
and it stands to reason that each of the former 
must have her hands at least as full as five out of si.'t 
general practitioners. 

But yet I am not a doctor? No—not. in law, 
either physician, surgeon, or apothecary. The law, 
as at present in force in England, forbids the giving 
of any such degree to a wom.in. She may study 
from the same books and in the same hospitals as 
male students, attend the same lectures and pass 
the same examinations ; and after doing all this she 
cannot take even the lowest medical degree open 
to a man. She cannot obtain even the least legal 
recognition 6f her studies and qualifications. “ I 
believe,” a very well-known physician told me, 
“that you are quite as well qualified to practise 
as myself, or any other medical m.in. I have 
no doubt that others of your sex are equally 
so ; but all the same you are a quack, because 
it is not allowed, and never shall be allowed, that 
you receive the necessary degree which, in the eye 
of the law, separates a doctor from a qu;u-'' ” 
Therefore, you see, I am no doctor in one sense, 
but simply an unlicensed practitioner ; or, as the 
doctor says, a— quack! So be it, say I. If at the price 
of an uncomplimentary name, jtfter years of hospital 
work, hard study, and general practice, I could save 
but half a dozen girlish lives, otherwise sacrificed 
to scruples of delicacy, which it is the fashion of 
the world to deny and ridicule ; but which, however 
foolish, do exist and will exist as long as men are 
men, and maidens maidenly—if I could but train 
half a score of women to a calm and skilful practice 
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Yes, I am their of managing that ordinary event in the course of 
nature which, as Florence Nightingale says, is 
“not a fatal disease, nor a disease at all; not a 
fatal accident, nor .an accident at allbut which, 
in the hands of ignor.int and uneducated women, ■ 
hospital students eiiually inexperienced and fond 
of experiments, and surgeons fresh from fever cases 
and post mortetn exaiiiiiiations, has cost more in¬ 
nocent and valuable lives than many a recognised 
and malignant dise.xse—if I could do only so much, 
and no more, I would willingly bear and assume 
the title of qti.ick, or whatever else ignorance and 
prejudice might be pleased to style me. 

But how w.is it some medical women—Mrs. 
Garrett Anderson and Mrs. Elizabeth Blackwell— 
have been able to t.ike a degree ? How did Mrs. 
Anderson manage it? Well, in this way, by being 
the Jirst, and therefore not so strictly gu.irded 
against by laws of regulation or precedent; by 
what men would call a “fluke,” in fact— I’m not 
fond of slang words myself. M rs. Anderson studied 
at a public hospital, went through the full course, 
not as a recognised medic.al student, but under the 
guise of nurse, was given private lectures and in¬ 
structions on all the different subjects by the 
hospital pliysiri.an, passed her examinations as well 
as any man, and took her degree at Apothecaries’ 
Hall, the lowest degree you can take, and that only 
available by virtue of the word “person” being 
used in the regulations of the society, without dis¬ 
tinction of male or female. 

11 was after and in consequence of this, th.at a new 
regul ition was enacted that no person not having 
passed the necessary examinations and gone through 
the-regular course of study in a “public and 
properly qualified hospital,” could t.akc a degree as 
a “registered” medical practitioner. 

Now, the College of Surgeons had already ruled 
that no woman should be permitted to enter herself 
as a medical student in “public and properly 
qualified liospilaL” Erpo, no woman can take a 
degree ; or log.illy sign even a vaccination certificate 
as a •* registered ” medical iiractitioncr : can— how¬ 
ever perfectly qualified by hard study, careful exami¬ 
nation, wide practice (all carried on under difficulties 
which would daunt nine out of ten men), and last, 
not least, womanly symp.ithy—obtain a legal right 
to interfere-for the rescue of her fellow-woman from 
the jaws of death. A hard case? Well, yes; I 
think so ; but not so hard on those who would 
devote themselves to the work as on the patients 
they would succour. 

What first induced me to take up the profession ? 
Well, in the beginning, I suppose, a strong innate 
taste for the study of medicine—what, in fact, is 
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called a vocation—and a great desire to be able to 
relieve the physical sufferings of other women .and 
children. No woman, indeed, who does not possess 
these two primary qualifications in a very marked 
degree should, in my opinion, attempt to embrace 
a profession e^cry step of which is not only hard 
and painful in itself, but made harder and more 
painful by the fact of its being associated so entirely 
with men, that they seem to think they have a right 
to drivQ.a woman from it, as they might a poacher 
trespassing on their preserves. 

When Dr. Mary Walker lectured in a London h.rll, 
the students of a large medical college signalised 
their manliness and chivalry by yelling at and pelt¬ 
ing her, as a lot of street-boys would pelt a wild cat. 

When aqother lady sat among a host of fellow- 
students in the amphitheatre of a great American 
college, during a most painful disquisition, striving 
to banish altogether from her mind the fact that 
there was any other audience present s.ive herself, 
and to take into it every particular which could aid 
her to benefit her suffering sisters in a future day, 
a student from above dropped .1 sheet of note-paper 
containing some offensive jest on to her arm. It 
lay there a second in the eyes of evei>body, and 
then, without moving head or eyes, or appearing 
in any way conscious of the insult, she just turned 
her arm sufficiently to allow the paper to roll off 
into the arena beneath. I don’t know whether it 
was the silent contrast between the woman’s dignity 
and the man's cowardice, but I am glad to say 
some of the young men in this case had the courage 
to hiss the scamp who had disgraced them. 

Nerves ? Well, I should think the preceding 
anecdote would have sufficiently answered th.it 
question, and proved Unit a woman can control them 
even in a most trying situation. If a woman’s 
nerves arc too weak for ordinary medical practice, j 
hqjj^ is it that, in the guise of sister of charity .ind 
army nurse, they can penetrate where the shells are 
flying thickest on the field of battle, kneeling by 
the wounded, or keeping at the surgeon's side, his 
poolest and most tireless assistant ? 

How is it that, as army nurse again, they can 
watch the most trying surgical operations, dress 
and bandage the most horrible wounds, and by 
their gentleness, patience, and nerve control even 
the outrageous fury of a delirious soldier ? Nerves 
are not a question of sex, but of will. They have 
been considered as interesting and feminine in 
women, and therefore women have given way to 
and encouraged them ; but, like most other moral 
and physical weaknesses, they can be subdued if 
the will be brought to bear upon them in sufficient 
strength, and a woman’s will is no weaker than 
that of the opposite sex. She may indeed volun¬ 
tarily submit it to a man ; but independent of and 
apart from that submission, it remains as strong, 
if not stronger, in every way. 


Besides, look at history. Pick out the princi' 
pal characters of men and women, and ask your¬ 
self whether the latter are remarkable for a warn 
of nerve, or the reverse. Look at Grace Darling 
at Gertrude von der Wart, at Lady Catberint 
Douglas ! Look how women watch beside death 
beds from which men have shrunk in horror, ai 
times of pestilence, when they have kept up theh 
own and their children’s courage while strong mer 
have sickened and died of sheer nervous fear. Boyi 
are naturally much shyer than girls; and shyness ii 
only a form of nerves. Train a girl in that respcc 
as you would a boy, and the result will be the same 

One of the cleverest professors of anatomy tha 
ever lived was a woman—Anna Mazzolini, he 
name. And 1 have seen the hospital surgeon an< 
principal medical man in a large town, turn whiti 
and shaky at the sight of a little chil^ in a fit, an; 
li ive to be “ kept up ” with a glass of wine befori 
he could take the proper means for its recovery. 

No ; nerves and 1 liavfe tried them by my own 
which were no stiongcrthan other women’s in th 
beginning—arc nothing but a matter of will am 
training ; and if, by over-fostering and weak indul 
gcnce, they have grown n,ore noticeable in our ses 
th.it is only another reason why to get them int 
proper training and subjection is one of the firs 
items in the •“ work ” of a medical woman. 

But about myself? Oh, 1 made my first ossa 
in nursing. I nursed a cousin, of whom I wasver 
fond, through a dangerous illness; and tlien he 
husband sickened, and I nursed him in like mat 
nor. At the end the doctor told me he had neve 
had so able and efficient an assistant, either in ma 
or woman ; and knowing my desire to lead a worl 
fill life, and that my father had always had a gret 
desire th.at one of his girls should study medicint 
he not only advised me to embrace the study t 
medicine and nursing as a profession, but gave m 
a letter to the head matron of a certain royal hosp; 
tal in Maijlebone. 1 went there joyously ; but a 
It happened the list of nurses was full. ■ The matroi 
however, offered to admit me as a pupil, and 
agreed. 1 wanted work, and I knew that was 
work for which women were especially fitted, an 
for which they were often disgracefully incompeten 

Yes, you are right, I was in every way a novic 
to it myself at the beginning; but I didn’t stay s 
long. I worked very hard, and observed keenl; 
for at the end of a few months the head matro 
remarked on my skill in attending to all reguh 
cases (the others, a proportion of one to a hundrei 
came under the medical men), and said she woul 
give me the same certificate of merit as would hat 
been given to a house-surgeon on leaving. 

Well, yes, 1 felt flattered. You see I did n 
know then how little real use such a certifica 
would be in enabling me to enter on the medic 
career. Shortly after this the head matron wi 
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obliged to leave, and 1 was left in her place, with 
the direction of everything, and with full authority 
to pianage. It was about that time that I began 
to examine and reflect on the abuses and mistakes 
in hospitals for women, as at present conducted; 
and to see the extreme need for It^ving superior 
and educated women thoroughly instructed in all 
the branches of medicine and surgery necessary 
in the rhedical treatment of their own sex. 

No, 1 did not stay very long at that hospital. 
After the head matron returned, I went to Mel¬ 
bourne in medical attendance on a lady who ex¬ 
pected to be unwell on the voyage, and did not 
care to trust herself in the hands of a young army 
doctor. After that I went to another London hos¬ 
pital for women, under one of the clever tnen of the 
day. He was very fond of his ease and social 
enjoyments, and he found it so convenient to have 
some one ott whose skill and judgment he could 
rely, that he gave' me private lectures and in¬ 
structions 'in surgical operations ; and left gene¬ 
ral directions that, instead of troubling him, I 
was alyvays to be called to manage every case of 
which I chose to accept the responsibility. In 
this way I attended many difficult cases, tr.aincd 
other women practitioners, and was in fact, though 
not in name, house-surgeon, for there was no 
other residwt iij the hospital. Indeed it occurs 
to me as jpOe of the trials attending the life of a 
medical wotoan, that she may study and practise 
anything, be the doctor’s right hand, or take his 
place altogether, so long, and no longer, as she docs 
not attem{it to claim the right to any recognition of 
her services, but will be content to keep in the 
background, and while doing a man’s work, care¬ 
fully hide from the world that it is done by a woman. 

After this I went to Berne, and studied in the 
hospitals there; to Florence, and did the same; and 
on returning assumed the post of superintendent to 
a district body of Bible nurses, where I had to dis¬ 
pense medicines and attend in gener.il practice 
over a thousand patients, among the poorer women 
and children. 

No, I don’t at all approve of women attending 
men, any more than I approve of men attending 
women. They are both unnatural and indelicate, 
one neither more nor less so than the other ; and 
you must enter practically into the subject before 
you can see how widely spread, thougli carefully 
smothered, is the feeling that such is the case, even 
among poor and supposedly vulgar-minded women. 

Have you never wondered why respectable 
females of the lower orders evince such a rooted 
horror of “going to the ’orspital,” and prefer even 
to die in their crowded, miserable rooms, than be put 
under the students and surgeons of an airy, well- 
regulated hospital ? There is reason enough, and 
many women besides lady doctors know it; but it 
is not a subject which will bear going into in a 


general magazine; though anecdote after anecdote 
might be given which would make even careless 
and frivolous women shudder and weep, to think ,pf 
what their humbler sisters have to endure bedm^ 
of a class prejudice, and because the very nature of 
such endurance prevents its being discussed in gene¬ 
ral society. They would do more than weep, they , 
would earnestly and unitedly demand that if—as is 
now proved to be the case—women com be educated 
to the same pitch as men in all things connected 
witli the medical treatment of women, provision 
should be made for such education as early as . 
possible. 

Such provision has been asked for—and refused. 
The result is, women go on asking, and both study 
and practise without it. 

' About one’s own delicacy of feeling? No, I don't 
consider that the medical profession wed in any 
wise injure or rub off the innate delicacy or refine¬ 
ment of any lady’s mind. It may give her courage 
to speak pKiinly on painful subjects, where there is 
necessity for her so to do. It may make her less 
tolerant with mock modesties and that false delicacy 
which is a betrayal and contradiction of itself; but 
to assert, as many do, that lady doctors must, with¬ 
out exception, become strong-minded, unfeminine, 
and coarse, is utterly and entirely false. 

I know a lady doctor living near me, of whom 
a lady of position, and a most ultra-refined and 
delicate woman, said to me, “ I had had a great 
prejudice against ladies of your profession ; but I 
fell in love with her at once. It was not her skill 
only, but the halo of gentleness and dignity which 
seems to envelop her, the refinement of mind which 
took the unpleasant taste out of even painful words, 
and gave me a feeling of rest and security from atiy 
shade of unpleasantness, which a woman seldom 
feels when entering into the subject of her ailments 
with a medical man.” ^ 

No; wliy some women accuse us of indelicacy, 
and do more to injure and hinder us than anybi^dy 
else, is because wc are too truthful. We will not 
pander to the self-deceit of those fine ladies who, 
falling sick of over-feeding and over-idleness, of 
dissipation and unhealthy liours, call in a doctor to 
flatter them in their weaknesses, and afford their 
jaded nerves the relief of a little pleasing excite¬ 
ment. Ask any fashion.able physician how many 
of these he can count among his regular patients 1 

Call in male professional aid if needed ? Cer¬ 
tainly. In any case where there is risk to life, I 
always offer to call in a medical man. That offer 
has been .accepted once ! Indeed, I would always 
in such cases follow the general practice. 

But here wc are at our journey’s end, and a bad 
case of neglect before me. Yes, I dare say I shall 
be up all to-night and perhaps to-morrow ; biit no 
one sliould be a doctor who has not trained himself 
to sleep at any hour, and at a moment’s notice. 
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IN HONOUR BOUND. 

BY CHARLES GIBBON, 

A^UTHOR OF “robin GRAY,” “FOR LACK OF GpLD,” ETC. ETC. 

CHAPTER THE TWENTY-NINTH. The State of his mother’s health rendered it 

IN THE SUNSHINE. j ncccssary that Baby should be brought up on “the 

It was a hard fight, but, as Ailie said, she “ war- bottle,” and he took to his milk with, splendid 
stled through wonderful.” Youtli and a healthy appetite, showing no interest whatever even in 
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constitution were good allies ; and so the doctor, 
who had regarded the case with such gloomy anti¬ 
cipations, was able to take credit to himself lor one 
of the most remarkable rescues in the annals of 
medicine. Indeed, he wrote to the Lancet on the 
subject, and ceased his subscription to that journal 
from the date on which his contribution had been 
declined with thanks. 

By-and-by Tecnie was able to sit out in the 
garden, oppressed almost with shawls and cloaks 
to protect her from the keen breeze. .She would 
sit lookftg at Baby being nursed by Ailie or Grace— 
she, was too weak to hold him often herself. He was 
a perpetual wonder to her ■. his smiles were glorious; 
his howls and kicks were inexpressibly comic. 


the grave discussion as to what name, he should 
bear. 

It was a very grave discussion, renewed many 
times. Tconie and Gr.icc had consulted endless 
lists of names at the ends of dictionaries and else¬ 
where , numberless grand names were proposed, 
but objections were found to all, and they came 
back to the point from which they started, that 
they must call him after one or both of his grand¬ 
fathers. But Hugh was not a nice name, and 
Daniel, with its unavoidable contraction into Dan, 
w.as almost ugly. Walter was not bad, but they 
were desirous of giving precedence to the old people. 

“ I wish he had been a lassie,” said Teenie 
! thoughtfully. 
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“ Why so ?” asked her husband. 

“ Because then it would have been easy enough 
to settle his name—we would have called him 
Grace.” . 

“ I would have liked that very much,” said Grace ; 
“but as he is a boy, we must give him a boy’s 
.name.” 

Finally, it was agreed that he should be baptised 
Daniel Hugh, although there was a unanimous 
conviction that it was not a good combination. 

Teenie grew stronger as days passed, and she 
was able to take long drives with Walter in tlic 
Dalmahoy gig whidi was .sent over to the manse 
for her benefit. It was a delight to licr to lean 
back, and st.are about her and before her, feeling 
the pleasant breeitc beating upon her cheeks, and 
inhaling strength at every step the horse made. 
Walter was beside her, and she was very happy, 
although she was often dreanting of the great sea- 
no land visible—waves rolling high, and the Chris¬ 
tina tossing upon their foamy cre.st.s. Then she 
would look round upon the pleasant la'lidscapc, and 
wish that her father were with her. 

There was the bright yellow corn, delicately 
tipped and tinged with green, waving and murmur¬ 
ing under the wind ; at intervals there were groups 
of cots with white or reddish clay-cdloured walls, 
covered with ancient thatch, moss-grown in parts, 
the rest embrowned by age and we.ilhcr; or 
striped with earth-patches where the peasant had 
been repairing the roof. 

presently they would drive along the bank of a 
gurgling stream, where a band of boys who had 
probably raced there from the school were romping 
.about, in well-patclied clothes, with baie feet and 
with breeks—when they had brecks •rolled up to 
the thigh, whilst they w.aded in the w'alcr, in their 
hands very primitive rods—made of a l)ranch, a 
bit of twine, and a bent pin—fishing for min¬ 
nows. Others were rolling down the bank, in the 
simple enjoyment of mere life and freedom from 
school. 

On the other side of the stream was a light green 
meadow, which had been closely cropped by sheep 
and cattle ; beyond it a rich golden plain of full ripe 
barley, studded with stooks ju.st cut; tins plain was 
backed by the deep green of a turnip-field, and 
beyond that was a purple moot land seen through 
scattered trees of dusky green, fading into a blue- 
black background of plantation which formed a 
dark line on the horizon. Overhead, the sky clear 
pale blue, with fleecy clouds floating lazily east¬ 
ward, forming into grotesque shapes fringed with 
bright silver and gold where the sunlight flashed 
upon them. 

She was unspeakably happy in all this sunshine, 
although she was so weak and helpless. The 
brightness of the earth seemed to reproach her for 

fain dark and half-acknowledged wishes that 


she might be taken away then in order to allow 
Grace to be happy. The world was very beautiful^ 
and Walter was very kind, and she clung tp Jjbth 
with desperate fondness. No, she could not give 
them up, although Grace was so good, and must be 
so miserable. r 

She was regaining strength rapidly; every day 
she felt belter and looked belter. During this 
period she became aware of the many signs of 
kindly interest in her welfare wliich were made by 
people whom she did not know, and to whom she 
had never spoken a word, as well as by those she 
did know. Friendly inquiries were made for her 
(hilly, and little offerings were left at the manse by 
rich and poor. 

“The house is just bock fu’ of jeellies and wines,” 
exclaimed Ailie. ‘‘ I diiina ken how they’ll ever 
manage to get through it all.” 

“ Tlicre’s a great deal more kindness and good¬ 
ness in the world tlian we fancy,” Teenie said to 
her husband one morning, when she began to 
realise all the stir and anxiety her illness had 
awakened in the district. 

One of the most devoted of Teenic’s friends was 
Habbie Gowk. Throughout the period of her 
illness he was at Drumliemouiit some time in the 
course of c.ich d.iy, always with a bunch—a “babb,” 
he called it—of wild flowers; and when he 
learned that she wtis up, and able to speak to those 
about her, the flowers were frequently accompanied 
by “ A Morning Salutation,” in verse of course, 
written on l.irgc blue letter-paper, in a big text- 
hand. 

Walter was r.ithcr vexed to discover in the 
course of these visits tlial Hahbic’s face looked 
somewhat haggard, his eyes restless, and his clothes 
unusually t.ittered. Even IJeattie seemed to have 
grow'n linn, and to wear a dejected look. The 
liappy spirit of the poet seemed to have vanished ; 
his loud laugh was never heard, and all his pawky 
ways of pressing the sale of his ballads were for¬ 
gotten. lie was a man oppressed with cares, the 
weight of which even his donkey felt. 

Teenie and Walter were at the door, she seated 
beneath the roses and lioneysuckle, hd leaning 
against the porch. Habbie dismounted at the 
gate, left Beattie to browse at the roadside, and 
advanced. 

“ I am blithe to sec you, mistress,” he said, with 
hearty goodwill, “ and I hope it’ll be long or you 
ever ken such trouble again. You’ll no care for this 
now.” 

He uttered this last sentence a little ruefully as 
he looked at the wild flowers he carried, and which 
this time, moved by some curious fancy, he had 
encircled with a ring of pink and yellow sea-fems, 
binding the whole with a broad band of thick brown 
sea-weed. 

“ It’s bonnie, Habbie,” she cried, with almost 
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childish’ pleasure, as she took the “babb” and 
held it up admiringly, “ and it was just uncommon 
kind of you to thinlt about them. This brings rae 
to the woods and sea. Thank you, Habbie ; I feel 
better and stronger looking at them.” 

“ I’m glad, mistress, that they please you," he 
said simply. 

“ But what’s wrong with you, Habljic ? ’’ she ex¬ 
claimed, observing his altered appe.rrance ; “ have 
you been poorly too?” 

“ No, no just poorly, but-” 

He stopped, awkward, conscious of the very 
dilapidated condition of his wardrobe, and ashamed 
of being there. 

“What is it, H.ibbic?” s.u'd Walter good- 
naturedly ; “ you are not the man > ou used to be. 
What has happened to you ? ” 

The poet made a wry free, and scratched his 
tousled head. 

“ It’s that fortune," he said, with .a f.iint percep¬ 
tion of the ludicrous contrast between his ap|)e.rr- 
ance and the cause to which he attribulcd it. 
“That—um—that siller Geordie Methven left ; it’s 
put a’thing wrang.” 

“ How so?’’ 

“I promised no to spe.ik about it, but I winna 
■hold my tongue longer. 1 wish 1 h.ul gone to the 
Laird when he said I might go ; but the writer 
Currie threatened me no to speak to mortal man, 
or he would drop the case ; and so 1 was feared to 
speak, and it’s just been a millstone round my neck. 
It’s waur nor the gasvvork yet.” 

“ But if you are the heir, as Currie tells you, there 
should be no need for secrecy ol any kind.” 

“ I think Currie’s a—beg your pardon, mistress ; 
I'll no call any n.amcs in your presence ; and 1 
dinna ken that I should mention the matter 
here of .all places, for you are both interested 
parties.” 

Walter and Tecnie laughed. 

“ Don’t be afraid of us, Habbie,’’ he said ; “ we 
have not the least notion o( contesting your claim 
to the fortune.” 

“ It’s no that I’m feared about; I would be glad 
if it came to you ; but Currie gar’d me sign a paper 
giving him power to do what he likes, and he’s kept 
me on waiting and waiting, day after day, expecting 
that the business would be settled, and 1 would find 
myself a man of fortune. But every morning 
there’s this ple.a, and that pleti, and one delay, 
and another delay, until I’m clean worried out of 
my judgment wi’ expectations that come to nac- 
thing.. Yet I canna gi’e up the chance. The 
craving fpr the siller seems to ha’e grippit me, 
and I can do naething but dream about it, waking 
and sleeping, and I wish to the Lord I had 
never heard about it l’ cah hardly keep from 
'calling him ill names, even in your presence, 
mistress, when I mind what fine times Beattie 


and me had afore I ken’d that there was a chance 
o’ my heiring a fortune. It’s fair ruination.” 

He was much excited in giving this story of his 
troubles, and there was a pathetic sigh in his voice 
as he lamented the happy days when he had been a 
contented vagrarA. 

“ You should place the business in the bands 
of another lawyer, if you think Currie is not acting 
ju.'itly,” said W.illcr, deeply interested. 

“ Aye, but though, what better would I be ? I 
ken nothing of the business, and the thing has 
grown upon me in such a way th.it I’m feared to do 
an) thing that might lose a chtince ; for I canna go 
b.ick to the time when I never thought about it; I 
canna be as 1 w.ts. 1 feel now as if the siller was 
re.illy mine; and if it’s decided that I h<ive no claim 
till't, it will be just .is bad as though they took it out 
of my pouch. 1 ken it's Liughable that a ragged, 
guid-for-nothing cicaturc like me should even him- 
scl’ to be heir to millions, but it was put in my head, 
and I canna drive it out.” 

“ But what IS the difficulty in your case ?” 

“ As far as I can make it out, it’s just this : My 
mother was one of the auld wifie Methven’s 
daughters, but I was born in an out-of-the-way place 
in the Orkneys, and they canna prove that I’m the 
son of my mother. Whiles I’m tempted to run away 
from the whole affair, but then I come back, hoping 
and hoping, .ind syne 1 take a dram just to forget 
myself, or to feel as blithe as though I’d come into 
the fortune. But I'll no weary you any more. I’ll 
speak to the Laird ; he kens the law, and maybe he 
can help me. Guid day, mistress, and I wish you 
had the siller, though Tm no sure it’s a good wish.” 

“ I'll spe.ik to my father too, Habbie, and if we 
can help you we will.” , 

“ Thank you, sir; it’s kind o’ you, but I’m 
doubtful.” 

He went away, refusing to have anything to eat 
(he w.is not offered’anything to drink). He did not 
go to D.ilmahoy that day however. He visited his 
acquaintances, got a dram here .ind a dram there, 
rarely s.iying a word .about his fortune, but feeling 
his burden lighten with each successive dram. 
Finally he found himself in the evening seated in a 
cosy room at the inn, surrounded by a group of 
fishers, mostly young men, who looked upon him as 
a kind of butt for their frequently rude mirth, at the 
same time feeling a vague respect for him as a poet, 
and as the po.ssible heir to the boundless wealth of 
the late George Methven. He told stories and sang 
his songs, his j^ass was kept well filled, and he was 
as happy as if he had obtained the fortune, or had 
never heard of it 

.Somehow he reached his lodging, and during the 
night he roused his landlady, shouting— 

“ Tibbie 1 Tibbie, woman I I’m that dry; fetch in 
the well! ” 

His miseries returned to him in the mOming. 
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‘ CHAPTER THE THIRTIETH. 

IN-THE SHADE. 

“ That fortune is a shuttlecock,” said Walter next 
day, as he was preparing to go out; ” everybody 
seems to have a game with it, and to feel much the 
worse for the amusement It wis lucky we never 
had tmydiing to do with it.” 

“Yes, it was lucky,” Teenie thought, and at the 
same time she remembered lyhat Ualmahoy had 
told her when trying to persuade her not to marry 
his son. It was curious that Walter seemed to have 
so entirely forgotten it. 

He left her in his room; he had to pay a number 
of visits to his parishioners, and then he w.is going 
on to Dalmahoy. She had to arrange for him some 
old papers, which were untidily packed in a deal 
box he had brought with him from college. She 
was in a dreamy mood to-day, but the task before 
her was simple and interesting, for it would help 
her to realise his life during his student days. 

There were old essays which he had written as 
exercises in his classes, or for the debating society 
to which he had belonged; his first attempts at 
sermon-writing; scraps of sermons and rough notes 
suggestive of other sermons ; the letters of old 
college comrades, and some wild squibs and carica¬ 
tures written during the contest for the election of 
the Lord Rector. 

They were very amusing sign-posts of the past, 
and Teenie felt quite merry in going over them. 
There were many ridiculous things to laugh at, and 
to tease him about hereafter ; many indications of 
wild notions which were as unlike the quiet resolute 
man who was her husband, as if they had been 
written' by another person altogether. What a 
trapsformation there was from the youth to the 
man 1 and yet he had always seemed the same to 
her. She wondered if other people had noted the 
change which had escaped her eyes. 

There was one more bundle of papers—letters, 
tied with a thick cord and crushed into a corner. 
The handwriting was a lady’s. She opened the 
letters with a peculiar feeling of curiosity—a mingling 
of merry anticipations of something more to tease 
him about, with a touch of regret tliat his past had 
not been all hers. 

They were Grace’s letters, written to him wnilst 
he wasstudying in Edinburgh, or during his absence 
on some excursion in the Highlands. 

Although there was a smik on her face, her heart 
beat fast, and then fluttered feebly as if she were 
in the dark, conscious of the presence of some 
indefinable danger. She hesitated to read them ; 
she fdt that it would be wrong to do so, and she 
began slowly to retie the bundle. 

It was very careless of him not to have destroyed 
them; most negligent of him to forget that they 
were in this box when he asked her to arrange its 
Contents. Perhaps it was not owing to negligence 


that he had left the letters there, but because he 
knew that they did not contain anything which she 
might not see ? 

She paused, pondering that question. 

The sophistry of the wife’s curiosity prevailed. 
She untied the bundle of letters again and read 
them. One by one the letters were taken out of 
the envelopes, read, and replaced. 

She did not think of the pain Grace would have 
suffered, had it become known to her that thpse 
letters had fallen into other hands than 'Walter’s ; 
but she did think that he had been cruel in not 
destroying them. Or was it possible that he could 
have been so blind and dull, that he had not felt the 
yearning woman’s heart throbbing in every word 
and every line ? Here was the revelation of a love 
so strong that under its grand halo nothing he 
could do seemed wrong; so self-forgetful that 
Teenie partly understood now how Grace could 
love him and yet surrender him to another. 

The foibles which he confessed in his letters to 
Grace were treated with tender partiality; the 
little tokens of success which he was able to 
announce were hailed and magnified with loving 
enthusiasm ; the few conventional words of affection 
which he wrote were received with eager gratitude. 
How utterly submissive to his pleasure was this 
woman ; how grand he must have appeared in her 
eyes ; and how cruelly unconscious he must have 
been to it all! 

Teenie felt that her love was very poor indeed 
comp.ired to that of Grace ; y'ct he was her husband, 
and Grace still loved him, and was able to care for 
his wife. 

She could not understand it at all: she thought 
there was a mistake somewhere. She was not 
given to tears, but she bowed her head over that 
sad record of a disappointed affection, and cried 
bitterly—not for herself. There was no jealousy, 
no angry feeling in her heart now ; there was 
nothing but piteous regret that she had marred the 
happiness of one who deserved it so much better 
than she did. Why, why was it that one so good 
and generous as Grace was, should have to suffer, 
whilst she, a weak useless creature, should have her 
wishes granted ? 

.She asked the question almost fiercely; ana 
then she felt afraid—felt that she had done some¬ 
thing unpardonably wicked, and, sobbing, wished 
that she had never been born, since she was the 
cause of sorrow when she wished most to give 
joy. 

What agony Grace must have endured; and how 
br.avely she had concealed it! 

Teenie dried her eyes, irritated with herself for 
such weakness, and then, very tenderly, tied up 
those old letters. Holding the bundle in her hand, 
dazed with strange thoughts and self-accusations, 
and her heart aching, she tried to think what she 
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could do to relieve Grace. Nothing, absolutely 
nothing i she n^ist just sit still with the knowledge 
of all the sorrow entailed upon one whoSe life was 
blameless, without even the privilege of telling her 
. that she shared her pain. 

She replaced thj letters in the box, and turned 
away from them. Since she could do nothing she 
would try to forget them: but she could not. 

Walter found his wife looking much paler than 
she had done when he went out in the forenoon, 
and she was much we.aker too. 

“You have been wearying yourself,’’ he said 
anxiously, and fearful of a relapse; “ you should 
not have overtaxed your strength. What a stupid 
fellow I am, to have allowed you to attempt any¬ 
thing Just now 1 ” 

He poured out her medicine, and tried to make 
her more comfortable in tlie chair. He moved 
about rapidly, performing all those little affectionate 
offices which relieve an invalid. 

Her big dreamy eyes followed his every move¬ 
ment, with a strange eager look in which there was 
much sadness. She noted that, although he was try¬ 
ing to hide it from her, there were signs of agitation 
on his face and in his manner. H ad he remembered 
about the letters, and was he vexed to think that 
she had seen them ? 

When he had done everything he could think of 
to ^relieve her, and stood by the chair anxiously 
watching her, she looked up at him with a quiet 
smile. 

“ I’m better now, Wattie; I’m always better when 
you are beside me,” she said ; “ I’m getting strong 
fast—but what is the matter with you ? ” 

H'e was disturbed by the question, and looked 
grave as he took her hand, patting it gently with his 
own. 

“ I suppose it’s better to tell you at once than 
allow you to worry yourself wondering what it can 
be. My father is in serious difficulties, and-” 

He stopped, for the words he had been about to 
utter—“he blames me’’--would have vexed her. 
So he said quietly— 

“ And I do not see how to help him.” 

“ But what are the difficulties ?” 

“Money—money—and money,” he answered, 
trying to speak lightly. 

“ Is that all ?” 

He smiled at the question, and was thankful she 
had so little experience of that terrible condition, 
the want of money, whether it be little or much. 

“Yes, that is all.” 

“ Then we can help him—^my father will do it 
for us.” 

Her face brightened, and she felt almost glad of 
this calamity which enabled her to be of some use. 
But Walter shook his head, as if her hopes were 
p quite vain. 

“Your father will not be home in time, and if he 


should be, I do not think he could advance Ae sum 
required—seven thousand pounds.” 

“ Eh 1 ” cried Teenie, in despair; if he had smd 
seven millions she would not have been more 
startled. She only knew that he had mentioned a 
sum too large for her wildest fancies to realise. 

“ How could the Laird make away with such a 
heap of money ?” 

“ He says it made away with itself. At any rate 
the money was borrowed on the security of Dalma- 
hoy, house and grounds, and it was spent. The 
Laird was not much afraid of being unable to repay 
the money when called upon, and was sure that 
at the worst he could renew the loan; for Mrs. 
Dunlop, from whom he borrowed, was one of his 
oldest friends. But several projects upon which he 
had counted have filled ; Mrs. Dunlop is dead, and 
her heir has just served my father with a terrible 
document called a ‘Schedule of Intimation and 
Protest,’ the effect of which is that, if the bond is 
not paid off three months hence, Dalraahoy will 
be sold.” 

There was a sort of grim satisfaction in talking 
thus calmly about a m.atter which was racking his 
heart with pain—a matter which meant the utter 
ruin of his family. 

“ And your father—your sisters—what will they 
do?” 

“ Who can tell ?” he said, so quietly, but with a 
pale look which filled Teenie with dread. He was 
gazing down dreamily at the box of old papers, and 
his thoughts wandered back to the happy student 
days when the future seemed so clear, and his 
energies seemed great enough to overcome any 
difficulty life could present. He went on : “ They 
cannot work, and I have no home to offer them. 
Droll, is it not ?—there is thatMethven fortune,which 
might m.ike so many people happy, uselessly mul¬ 
tiplying itself whilst a whole crowd of heirs are 
wrangling over it and making themselves wretched 
about it; and here are we, who might be saved 
from misery if we could only obtain a fraction of it 
I shall learn many wise lessons from that fortune, 
if I can only escape the mania of craving to possess 
it. At present 1 am sorely tempted to desire it for 
my father’s s.ake.” 

He spoke m much the same tone and manner 
as if he were reviewing a mathematical problem, or 
looking curiously at some psychological puzzle. 
He had not the least craving for the Methven 
estate ; although he saw how much trouble a very 
small portion of it would have spared him, yet it 
was no more than an interesting subject for reflec¬ 
tion to him. He was deeply distressed on his ■ 
father’s account; and he had been sharply reminded 
that the present crisis was entirely due to his 
obstinacy in marrying Teenie ; if he had only 
fulfilled his engagement with Grace—" an engage¬ 
ment,” said the Laird, “which ypur sense of 
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honour as a gentleman should have compelled you 
to keep, no matter what she was willing to agree to 
—there would have been no trouble now. There 
would have been plenty of means to clear Dalma- 
hoy, and to save it from that scamp who is a mere 
gambler on the Exchange of Glasgow, and who is 
either hard pressed for money himself, or thinks 
this n good opportunity to set up as a landed pro¬ 
prietor.” 

^, “ However,” said the Laird finally, in his grand 
magnanimous way, “ I’ve eaten my cake, and I am 
content; but then I have eaten your share as well 
as my own, and that’s awkward—for you.” 

His frankness and generosity were beautiful. 

These things running through Walter’s head, he 
was still unconscious of any regret that he had 
acted as he had done, although he could not avoid 
acute suffering in the knowledge that the course he 


had found it necessary to pursue should entail 
sorrow upon others. He questioned himself, had 
he not acted selfishly Then he looked at Tcenie 
and simply answered the question—he could not 
help it. 

At the same time he stooped down to the box of 
old papers; he turned them over tenderly, and 
presently he came to the bundle of Grace’s letters. 
He took it up with a glow of sweet and sad remem¬ 
brance on his countenance. 

‘‘Poor Grace!” he said, handling the letters 
fondly ; “ she was very kind to me ; I wish I could 
show her what an exalted place she has in my 
thouglits.” 

He was unconscious that Tcenie was watch- 
png him, and th.at her eyes were very wide and 
bright. 

ENii Oh LiiArTru nm thiktisih. 


SOMETHING LIKE A FIRE. 


“) seem to have dis- 

charged the ‘ Whole Duty of 
tkaKtaMBfes’/fl?” Man,’ according to John 
Murray,” remarks a St. Peters- 
•JilKlirKsSaflC friend to whom I have 

retailing my experiences 
•’j “I the interior of Kussi.a. “Is 

there anything left to add to 
the list ?” 

“Nothing that I can think of, 
unless it be a big fire.” 

“ A big fire, eh ? Why, you’re >worse than the 
rat that starved in the granary. Pm sure there 
have been fires enough this summer to give every 
tourist in Russia one for hinrsclf.” 

This statement, though rather “ tall,” can hardly 
be set down as a positive exaggeration. During 
the past summer Russia has been outdoing herself 
in fires, in a way astonishing even to those who 
remember the great conflagrations of 1862. All the 
joum.iIs have been teeming with fire after fire, to an 
extent which might lead a casual ob.-erver to con¬ 
clude either that the Russians arc in the habit of 
regaling themselves annually with a p.itriolic re¬ 
hearsal of the burning of Moscow, or that the 
entire nation has attained the condition of the 
Chinese in Charles Lamb’s incomparable “ Essay 
on Roast Pig,” among wlwm the only know'n 
method of cookery was by burning 'the entire pre¬ 
mises. North, south, cast, .and west, the public 
at large appears to have been amusing itself by 


lines, as a matter of no moment, the destruction by 
fire of “ fifty houses,” “ one hundred and thirteen 
houses,” “.an entire street containing several public 
buildings.” Hitherto, however, I have remained, 
like Gitleoii’s flcccc, dry amid abundance, not a 
single fire out of all this multitude having been 
obliging enough to come in my way ; but it is 
decreed that this delay shall be atoned for by the 
spectacle of a conflagralion w'orlli all the rest put 
together. 

One dreary September night, I had been sitting 
up late over the fifth volume of Count Tolstoi’s 
“ W’ar and Peace,” perhaps the best Russian 
historical novel ever written. I w'as just midway 
through the Borodino ch.aptcr, and had so tho¬ 
roughly enjoyed the lifelike description of the great 
battle, that it was little w’onder if it haunted me 
even in sleep. But I could hardly have slept more 
than an hour, when 1 was roused by a clamour that 
might h.ave awakened a rural policeman, and, 
rushing to the window, found myself in the midst 
of a scene that almost realised the visions of battle 
upon which it had broken. Alarm-lights were 
hoisted upon the tower of the fire brigade station, 
which was next door to me ; lamps were flitting 
about the courtyard ; the trampling of horses and 
the rumble, of wheels, mingled with the hoarse 
shouting of many voices, came echoing from below; 
and overhead, the whole sky was purple with the 
reflection of a fierce red glare that broke the dark¬ 
ness far away to the eastward. There could be no 


makiqg a bonfire of everything that comes to doubt of it, I had got my wish at last. I dressed 
hand, while the insurance companies of every de- myself as if “ running it close ” for morning chapel 
greq are repenting in dust and ashes. One could at Oxford, and was down-stairs and out of the house 
hardly open a newspaper without seeing announced, in a twinkling. 

in a careless off-hand summary of half a dozen “ Where is it ? ” ask I of one of the helmeted 
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figures in grey frieze who are rushing about in 
front of the station. 

“ Tootchkoff Bridge,” answers the man, and the 
next moment I am running at full speed towards 
the scene of action. There is no need to inquire 
further ; at the mention of the Tootchkoff Bridge, I 
comprehend at once the whole extent of the cata¬ 
strophe. The bridge in question crosses the Lesser 
Neva about half-way along the eastern shore of the 
island on which the Vasili-Ostroff suburb is built; 
and close to it, on the farther side of the river, lies 
an enormous hemp-wharf, containing four or five 
warehouses, and usually covered with piles of loose 
bales, in addition to the quantity stored within. 
Such a mag.azine of fuel, once fired, would make a 
blaze to startle all Tetersburg; ;ind, indeed, the 
whole neighbourhood is already in commotion. 
Heads are thrusting themselves out of windows ; 
voices calling to each other; half-dressed figures 
running about the streets ; and more than once, as 
I fly along, a fire-engine comes tlnindcring past at 
full gallop, the brazen helmets of its men glancing 
redly in the fitful light. At length, as 1 turn 
the corner of the street loading to the Tootcli- 
koff Bridge, the whole scene bursts upon me at 
once. 

The entire front of the hemp-whaif is one sheet 
of dancing flame, which, tossed by the rising wind, 
swoops forward ever and anon as if to overleap the 
very river itself, casting out a heat which, even 
across the whole breadth of the stream, is wellnigh 
unendurable. Beneath the deepening glare, the 
river seems to run blood ; the faces of the crow'd, 
looking wan and ghastly bcne.ith that infernal 
lustre, appear and vanish like ph.mtoms ; w'hdc, in 
the distant background, the tall lance-like tower of 
the great church of the citadel looms out through 
the rolling smoke like a threatening giant. Of the 
store-house in which the fire began nothing is left 
but a great heap of glowing cmljcrs, around wliich 
the flames rising fiom the. loose hemp lap and 
surge like a whirlpool. A second warehouse is just ! 
bursting into a blaze, and the engines arc working 
with might and main to save it, the long black line 
of the water-jet standing out against the flaming 
background like a bar sinister drawn athwart some 
gorgeous escutcheon. But all is in vain. The 
hemp within is already alight. The smoke deepens 
—thickens—^reddens suddenly—and up through 
the roof leaps a great spout of fire, with a long 
rejoicing roar, accompanied by a sharp snapping 
like the report of a firework. The rafters crack 
and hiss in the blaze; the “ chirr ” of broken 
glass is heard from the upper windows ; and right 
and left the ficrj' claws clutch at the adjoining 
timbers, till all is' one broad flame, above "and 
below. 

■Wilder and wilder grows the tumult. Engine 
after engine comes rattling up, goes thundering 


across the bridge into sudden darkness, and comes 
out again in the full glare of the fire—the faces of 
the men, and the very buttons on their uniform, 
standing out as clear as if under a microscope. 
What with the stifling heat, the fierce intensity of 
movement, and »the deafening uproar, my battle- 
visions are more than realised. Every feature of 
the panorama—the hoarse words of command, the 
incessant play of the engines, the helmcted figures 
running and scrambling under the red glare, the 
crash of falling timbers, the masses of men looming 
shadow-like through the rolling smoke—is in grim 
harmony with the idea. 11 is the escalade of Badajoz 
over again! 

As yet the great warehouse in the centre of the 
wharf has escaped unscathed, though environed on 
c\'ery side by a perfect wall of flame ; but it has 
evidently not long to live now. Flakes of burning 
hemp fall upon it like rain, and a long jet of fire 
from the nearest of the blazing buildings keeps 
darting viciously out at it, in stroke after stroke, 
like the .arm of a boxer. One blow, swifter and 
fiercer than the rest, at length gets well home ; 
the dark m.iss is suddqnly lit up from within, sparks 
and pieces of wood fly in all directions, and in a few 
seconds the whole building is in flames. And now 
the destruction has reached its height. From the 
head of the bridge to the furthest storehouse, the 
whole wharf is one great roaring blaze, the floating 
sparks of which shoot athwart the black sky over¬ 
head like the fiery rain of Dante’s “Inferno and in 
its ghastly splendour, the whole length of the quay, 
the dark woods that cluster along tlie farther shore, 
and even the goUIen domes of the churches far 
away beyond the Great Neva, stand out in a weird 
unearthly picturesqueness. 

At this moment—how or whence no man can 
tell -a fearful whisper runs through the crowd that 
there arc men shut up in the great warehouse— 
prob.ably stupified by the smoke, and unable to get 
out. The rumour speedily reaches the firemen, 
•xml the b.ire suggestion is enough to stimulate 
them to roiloubletl exertion. Half a dozen steilwart 
volunteers, with their clothes steeped in water to 
kei'p off the flames, dash into the glowing mass, 
flinging aside the h.df-consumcd timbers with the 
strength of giants ; but the stifling heat soon over¬ 
powers even iheui - they st.agger, scorched and 
gasping, out of the furnace, and sink exhausted on 
the ground. One man actually plants a ladder 
against the burning building, and mounts it with 
the hose-pipe under his arm, in the hope of giving 
it a surer aim. For one moment he is seen out¬ 
lined against the flaming background like a statue of 
I bronze—and then an ill-aimed jet from one of the 
I other engines strikes the brave fellow full on the 
i body, and sweeps him like a feather into the very 
heart of the fire ! Not a trace of him was ever seen 
' again ; and his very name is most probably tin- 
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known. Why should it not be? he was neither 
grandee nor general— 

* ' ** Only nn honest man « 

Doing his duty :** 

and' human life, like human labour, is cheap in 
Rttssu. <• 

And so, through the long night, the fire ro.ars and 
ragies ^ .and when the day dawns upon it at last, 
th^'is but little left for the destroyer to feed on. 
Slowly and sullenly his rage dies away in hoarse 
growls and gaspings, and the silence of utter de¬ 
solation now sinks upon that great wilderness of 
ruin. 

While the fire raged, tlie indescribable magnifi¬ 
cence of the spectacle made one half forget its horror, 
and- the ruin which it entailed; but in the grey of 
early morning, when the uproar and excitement are 
over, it is a dreary and hideous sight. Over the 
whole place broods a guilty silence, an air of hope¬ 
lessness and lifelessness, a blank unseeing stare 
from the gaping windows, which makes one feel 
like the 'accomplice of some mysterious crime. 
The great warehouse, where the fire did its worst, 
is gutted from roof to basement! only a few 
blackened beams, like the ribs of a skeleton, bridge 
the space between the smouldering walls. Over¬ 
head, the clear sky is blotted with creeping smoke ; 
while the ground is covered far and wide with half- 
consumed bales, mounds of singed hemp, masses of 
iron plating bent and twisted in every direction, 
charred planks and smoke-blackened rafters float¬ 
ing in pools of water; and around the chaos stand 
groups of curious spectators, not noisy or excited, 
but with a cool scientific appreciation which seems 
to say, “ We have seen the like often before, liut 
it is always worth seeing again.” 

It needs little imagination to transform the whole 
scene into a great battle-field ; the blackened ruins 
of the contested entrenchment standing grimly up 
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in front—the charred bales and broken planking 
strewing the ground like heaps of slaih, kmid tyhich 
the strips of scarlet cloth show like trickling streams 
of blood—while the helmeted firemen who toil amid 
the chaos might well pass for the few survivors 
of the conquering army paying the last honours to 
their fallen brethren. And that nothing may be 
wanting to complete the tragedy, amid the thickest 
of the ruin lies a strange formless heap, oozing out 
a thick, white, nauseous smoke—a kind of unctuous, 
pitchy cinder, from which the most case-hardened 
veterans of the fire brigade avert their eyes in 
horror. There arc five men missing this morning 
from the gang of the Tootchkoff Wharf, and this is 
all that is left of them ! 

Turning away in disgust, I suddenly come face 
t6 face with the Russian acquaint.ance mentioned 
at the opening of my story, who is surveying the 
dismal scene with the air of a connoisseur. 

“Well,” remarks he, with a quiet smile (he is 
a man who would make a joke upon anything), 
“one advantage of all this is, that after such a 
destruction of hemp it will be simply impossible 
for men of moderate means to hang themselves for 
some time to come !” 

So goes the march of events. A catastrophe 
unparalleled within the memory of man, the de¬ 
struction of three millions’ worth of property, half 
a dozen men killed by the cruellest of all deaths— 
and all this is summed up in ten or twelve careless 
lines of print and the passing jest of a dilettante! 
But the counter-observation of an old fireman who 
is working near us sends me away somewhat com¬ 
forted. 

“Poor fellows!” mutters the veteran, crossing' 
himself, as he looks askance at the shapeless mass 
into which five living men have been melted down, 
“ there’s little enough left of them now, but God 
will know them when they come to Him." 


THE FISHER’S WIFE. 



HE fisher’s wife she stood on the strand, 
And watched him sail away; 

As she waved a last adieu with her hand, 
He could hear her gently pray. 

He heard her pray—for she would not weep 
Till she saw his bark no more— 

“ God keep my fisher from harm.on the deep, 
And send him safe to shore.” 


She prayed and wept, and the fisher was kept 
Secure on the storm-tossed wave ; 

But she—ere he came back again, she slept 
In a green and new-made grave 1 


None weeps for him now, but at times he seems, 
When rocked in his bark by the storm. 

To catch in his dreams faint shadowy gleams 
Of a dear familiar form. 

He secs her stand on the golden sand 
That is washed by a crystal sea ; 

And she beckons to him with a .shining hand! 

Ah, yes, it is surely she 1 
She watches for him, but she does not wesep, 

And he hears her pray once more— 

“God keep my fisher from harm on the deep, 
And bring him to this fair shore.” 

F. Malcolm Dohertit. 
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important business is as soon after the meeting of 
Tarliamcnt as will permit of a truthful calculation 
of the public incomo. to the Sth of April, at which 
tlale the official year ends. In his statement the 
Ch.anccllor compares the income and expenditure 
of the past year, estimates the probable receipts 
and payments of the coming year, and announces 
in what manner, if any, taxation is to be amended. 
He concludes by proposing to the Committee the 
renewal of those taxes which are annual, and, as 
such, cease at the close of the financi.al year. The 
great branches of the revenue, such as the Customs 
and Excise Duties, the Stamps and Assessed Taxes, 
the Land Tax. etc., .are granted to the Crown per¬ 
petually, but the Income Tax must be re imposed 
yearly by rarliamcnt. The duty on tea, also, 
though an Excise Duty, is renewed annu.ally, simply 
with the view of obviating the recurrence of a col¬ 
lision between the I.ords and Commons on a point 
of privilege, which arose some years ago on this 
tax. The proposals contained in the Itudget are 
fully discussed by the Committee of Ways and 
Means, which is thus enabled to forec.ast the finan- 
si.al operations of the year, and so judge whether 
more taxation is being imposed than the anticipated 
claims of the country will render necessary. If 
atisfied with the arr.angemcnts of the Chancellor, 
the Committee assents to the renewal of the expiring 
t.ixes, or to such modifications of, or additions to, 
the pcrm.anent t.axes, as the necessities of the State 
demand. 

The financial routine of tin? country, then, may 
thus be summed, up. 'J Iic Crown, in the Royal 
Speech, demands money ; the House of Commons 
done, by votes in Committee of Su]>]ily, authorises 
expenditure ; P.arliamcnt, in Ways and Means Acts, 
provides the money to meet tlie expenditure ; the 
JCxecutivc Government, acting under the autliorily 
of the W.ays and Means Acts, applies the sur|)lus 
of the Consolid.aled Eund, after piovision h.is been 
made for prior charges, to the services thus voted 
in Committee of .Supply. Koch one of tlicsc pro¬ 
cesses has an importance in a constitutioiad 
point of view, while the system as a whole bcais 
evident marks of the conflicting relations of the 
three estates of the rc.alm, and of the struggle be¬ 
tween them. 

■ Thus the introduction of the liudget in Com¬ 
mittee of Ways and Means, and the renewal or 
modification of the taxes consetpicnt thereon, is 
in obedience to the great principle that all taxation 
without Parliamentary sanction is illegal. Again, 
tlic right of every member of the House of Com¬ 
mons to move amendments on going into Committee 
of Supply—a practice which has of late years been 
carried to such a pitch as seriously to embarrass 
the progress of business~is the modern form of 
the ancient constitutional privilege of making the 
granting of supplies to the Crown depend on re¬ 


dress of grievance. So with the Appropriation Act. 
As we have pointed out, the final grant of Ways 
and Means for the year is reserved for the Appro¬ 
priation Act; so that although the House of Com¬ 
mon: might, ft an early period of the Session, have 
voted the whole of the supplies of the year, yet, by 
limiting the grants of Ways and Means to such an 
amount as is necessary to carry on public business, 
they can pi cvcnt an imperious minister from dis¬ 
solving or proroguing Parliament.' These are ex¬ 
amples of the jealousy of the House of Commons 
in maintaining its privileges. On the other hand, 
liroofs are not wanting of a corresponding recogni¬ 
tion of the rights of the Crown. Thus no vote in 
■Supjfly can be taken except in response to a mes¬ 
sage from the Throne, and Parliament is not at 
liberty to augment the grant beyond the sum that 
IS demanded by the responsible ministers ’bf the 
Sovereign. , 

Reverting now to the prior charges oiv the 
Con.solid.ited Fund, we observe that the bulk of 
these charges, such as the interest of the debt, the 
Civil T.ist, and the Pensions and Salaries, become 
due fpi.ntcrly. Hence at the conclusion of each 
quarter there will be a considerable strain upon the 
resources of the fund. As a m.atler of fact, there is 
very frequently a deficiency at these periods. The 
question how to make good this deficiency ade¬ 
quately and economically is obviously a very im¬ 
portant one. The plan at present pursued is this : 
At the close of the quarter, when the accounts of 
the funds arc made uj), the total amount due for the 
interest of the debt and the other charges is calcu¬ 
lated, and the amount by which the balance in 
liand f.ills short of the charges upon it is ascer¬ 
tained. This dclicicncy is then made good by 
borrowing from tlie Rank of England, unless in¬ 
deed the receipts accruing daily, as the revenue 
flows in, should render the lo.an unnecessary. 
Stringent )>r('cautions .arc laid down to regulate the 
relations between the Government and the Bank, 
so that the former should not be able by borrowing 
indiscriminately to escape the control and authority 
of the Legislature. 

We come next to consider the question of a 
surjrlus of Revenue over I'.xpenditure. Such a sur¬ 
plus may arise by the t.txes yielding more than was' 
expected, or by economy in expenditure ; or, as has 
been the case of late years, by both of these causes 
operating together. There i.s some little confusion 
in the public mind ;is to the disposal of the surplus 
revenue in tlie Exchequer on the 31SI of March in 
each year. Many people seem to think that this sur¬ 
plus is carried forward to the next ye.aris account, 
and so enables the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
reduce or abolish certain taxes. But this is not the 
case. Whatever surplus there is at the close of the 
financial yc.ar must, under Act of Parliament, be paid 
over to the Commissioners for the Reduction of the 
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National Debt, to be by them employed in the ! 
purchase of Consols or other stock, which is then 
cancelled. , 

To the extent, then, of such annual purchases 
the National Debt is reduced. UuUwhile the sur¬ 
plus rcirenue of the year is thus appropriated, k 
none the less serves to show what amount of taxes 
may be remitte,d. For if in the coming year the 
proposed expenditure will be no larger, and there 
is no reason to anticipate that the revenue will be 
less productive than in the year just closed, it 
follows that taxation may be reduced to the full 
extent of the surplus, and yet have enough to meet 
the demands on it. 

And now, having seen how the Consolidated 
Fund is made up, how it is managed, and the 
measures taken to protect it, let us endeavour to 
see what becomes of it. What is the actual 
machinery by which the great total of taxation 
that flows into the Bank coffers day by d.iy is 
distributed amongst the heterogeneous mass of 
claimants on John Bull’s purse, whether the creditor 
be a holder of Consols, a Civil List pensioner, a 
private soldier, a dockyard employd, or a trades¬ 
man who has sold a coal-scuttle to a Government 
office. 

The sums needed for the Interest on the debt are 
transferred quarterly by the Treasury from the 
Consolidated Fund, to the account at tlie Bank of 
England of the Public Dividends, on which account 
warrants or cheques are drawn by the Bank. Pre¬ 
viously to 184.5, whole amount required for this 
purpose was transferred to the Bank on the first 
day of the quarter, thus swelling the private balance 
of the Bank, and to that extent impoverishing the 
Exchequer. This in turn necessitated loans from 
the Bank to make good the deficiency, with cor¬ 
responding charges for interest. But in that year 
Mr. Gladstone altered this wasteful system, and, in 
spite of great opposition from the Bank, insisted 


upon transferring from day to day to the Bank 
such amounts only as were required to meet daily 
demands. ' 

For the remaining charges upon the Consoli¬ 
dated Fund, for the Civil List, and for the Supply 
Services, the Paymaster - Generll acts as the 
Government banker. The army and navy votes 
arc managed by the War Office and Admiralty 
respectively; the Consolidated Fund charges, 
directly by the Treasury; while each civil vote is 
controlled by a particular public department, called 
in reference thereto the Accounting Department, 
because it has to account to the Auditor-General, 
and through him to Parliament, for the due and 
leg<al application of the vote. Each' Accounting 
Department issues orders on the Paymaster-General 
for the payments arising out of the vote under its 
management. 

These Department orders are either for direct 
payments by the Paymaster-General to the person 
entitled to receive, or for advances of round sums 
to sub-accountants, such as revenue officers, army 
agents, dockyard paymasters, and others whose 
name is legion, who thus become accountable fot 
its distril)ution amongst the actual recipients. The 
Paymaster-General applies daily to the Treasury 
for issues from the Isxchequcr, to enable him to 
meet the orders drawn upon him. The Treasury- 
transfer the .specified sums from the Consolidated 
I'uncl account at the Bank to the Paymaster- 
General's account, out of which the cheques of the 
laltei are paid. The Accounting Departments 
stibmit annually to Parliament accounts showing 
the appropriation of the votes ; and any question! 
that may arise thereon—such, for example, as an 
excess of expenditure beyond the Parliamentary 
grant—or any criticism of the Auditors, are sub¬ 
mitted to,a standing committee of the House of 
Commons, which is called the Public Monevs 
Committee. 


A GREAT ROBBERY IN THE OLDl'.N TIMES. 


« »T is a warm and pleasant afternoon this 
^ ^ 17th of April, 1874, as we saunter down 
, Whitehall on our way to Westminster 
Abbey. Past Downing Street, whose 
meagre proportions and secluded posi- 
* tion are strangely unworthy of its 
historic fame; by the new Govern¬ 
ment offices, which make us wonder that King 
Street could have been endured so long; and 
we linger.in the Sanctuary at the foot of West¬ 
minster Hospital Assuredly, nowhere else in 
London is there such a marvellous variety of 
architectural beauty as may be witnessed here. 


On our left, the Houses of Parliament, conspicuous 
for their ornate grace, contrasting not unpleasantly 
with the castellated outlines of Westminster Hall; 
on our right, the massive edifices of Victofia' 
Street; before us, the elegant column raised by 
Westminster School to the memory of their com¬ 
rades who fell in the Crimean War ; and, towering 
in serene contempt above the stunted and ugly 
west front of St. Margaret’s Church, like a monarch 
surrounded by ignoble courtiers, the Abbey itself, 
in hoary and majestic age. . 

The geologist, studying the features of tWs or 
that formation, will not unfrequently alight upon 
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some monolith, brought there by glacial action 
ages ago,. having nothing in common with the 
strata around it, an isolated memento of different 
climates and remote shores. And, contemplating 
this fragment, he may perchance be reminded of 
■deposits more prolific in interest, and more 
responsive to research ; and so, forgetting the im¬ 
mediate object of his study, may find himself 
absorbed in the dearer associations evoked by this 
relic of a far-distant past. 

Similar effects are produced by Westminster 
Abbey. Around it are all the developments of nine¬ 
teenth-century civilisation—thebabblingjParliamcnt, 
attempting always more than it can achieve, and 
doing indifferently well most of wh.at it attempts ; 
the hospital, worthy type of a benevolence at once 
sagacious and tender, fitted with every modern 
appliance for the amelioration of human suffering ; 
the police court, insuring, without military inter¬ 
ference, the maintenance of order and security, 
without which the complic.-itcd machinery of daily 
existence could not go on ; .and, surrounding and 
pervading all, the hum and bustle of active, practical, 
commercial life. And yet, to our minds, it seems 
that all these features of the scene lose their charm 
in presence of the associations which the Abbey 
recalls. 

We turn ghadly from contemplation of the present 
to the past—to those days when the piety of kings 
reared this venerable shrine—when the space on 
which we stand was indeed a Sanctuary—a place 
of asylum to criminals and vagrants, iinl, above 
all, our mind reverts to the long array of soldiers, 
statesmen, patriots, and 

— . ■■■—'** bards sublime, 

\Vhos;e distant footsteps echo 
, Through the conulois of time/' 

while their ashes rest in the Abbey. 

And now, quitting Broad Sanctuary, ard winding 
round Dean’s Yard, we enter the Cloisters. How 
vividly these black and crusted walls - in fit keep¬ 
ing with the chill and gloom which jiervude the 
precinct—recall the austerities of that old monastic 
life ! On these very stone benches, covered ]x i - 
chance with mats, did the novices eon tlieit 
lessons, under the eyes of the prior, or even of the 
abbot himself; on this very pavement, over wliieli 
* few rushes were sprinkled, were the monks shaved 
and washed. Their dormitory extended over the 
•ca.stcrn, and their refectory over the southern 
cKister. In this enclosure, in the centre of the 
quadrangle, they were buried. These windows 
wer« never glazed, and thus in a comfortless and 
often inclement atmosphere, the life of the ascetic 
brotherhood was passed. In this, the eastarn 
cloister, we stop bencatli an archway blacker .and 
more hoary even than the surrounding walls. 
Through this passage, the stones of which arc worn 
with the penances of many a penitent, we pass to 
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the Chapter-house. Here, in old days, sate the 
abbot and other high officials of the Abbey. Here 
the business of the Chapter was conducted. At 
this pillar in the centre, which branches out to 
form an elegant roof, were the monks assembled 
to m.ikc confession of their sins, and receive 
flagellation ! Here* too, for many a long year, met 
the House of Commons ; and these walls have 
often resounded with the clamour of secular, as well 
as of religious debate. And thus were curiously 
linked, in their earlier history, two streams of life 
so diverse in their character, and so marvellously 
different in their destinies : the monastic life, 
inflexible and torpid, looking ever on the past, 
clinging to tradition, and destined to decay 5 the 
constitutional life, meagre at its commencement, 
but ever hopeful of the future, and vanquishing 
slowly but surely the pretensions alike of priest and 
king. 

And now the .afternoon service is concluded, and** 
the clergy arc passing from the Abbey into the 
Cloisters. With all the potent associations of the 
Cloisters clinging to us, we enter the nave. A 
crowd is gathered round a newly-dug grave. And 
to-monow shall they l.iy there one who united in 
himself an unselfishness as great as any that the 
annals of monasticism have ever recorded, together 
with a practical sagacity winch monasticism often 
lacked. And when David Livingstone shall have 
been buried ncre, there* will be none here nobler 
than he—none who It.ive done more to “wake 
this greedy age to noble deeds.” 

In tins nave, too, his i pii.qih is even now written. 
To Ins right, near the west front, sleeps Zachary 
Macaulay ; and Ihe felicitous sentences which tell 
of the "intense but (piiet perseverance which no 
success (oiilJ relax, ami no reverse could subdue,” 
with tvhicli he too followed up the great aim of his 
lile I'ic fiecdora of the skive - form a fitting in- 
sriipti.in lor the great missioii.iry. Very clearly, 
.IS we stand by the grave, comes up the scene of 
his hi 1 ole and lonely death in that far-olf land, 
Ihe quiet “ iwioj luoining ’ to Ins attendant, and 
then the fc.trles.s and resigned l.ist sleep— 

* I ike OIK* who \% r.ijis th'* drapery of hi < ouch about him. 

And lies d'lwii i<» pic.is.mt dw titli*- ’ 

But we hasten to the scene of associations of a 
totally different kind—to mcinorlcs in no way in 
Ii.ninony with the sacred ii.iiure of the edifice, or 
with tlie solemn repose that perv.ades the Cloisters. 
I’assin;' up the nave, by I’oets’ Comer, tbrbugh 
St. Faith’s Chapel, we find ourselves once again 
in the vestibule of the Chapterhouse. In front 
of us is a door of great .age, bound with iron 
cl.iihps. 

'I'liere .ire two otlu r doors, also of massive thick¬ 
ness, in the cloister with which the vestibule com- 
rminicates; and these three doors all open into a 
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chamber, vaulted and dark, and supported by 
pillars of great solidity. This chamber, oldest 
probably of any of the Abbey precincts, is second 
to none in the wealth of the memories it evokes. 
Originally the private chapel of Edward the Con¬ 
fessor, it is noV known as the Pyj Chapel, the most 
notable “treasure-house of mighty kings'’ in the | 
realm—the old Treasury of England. Withi i, 
now-a-days, are kept the standard weiglits and 
measures. 

But no stranger m.ay lightly enter thit gdoomy 
chapel. Tliat double door in the Cloisters, through 
which only admittance can be obtained, opens bat 
to seven keys, some of them of great bulk, and 
all of portentous history. Hither, once a ye.n-, 
come the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the W.irden 
of the Standards, and other high offici.ils, to carry 
out the Trial of the Pyx—in other words, the test¬ 
ing of the current coin of the le.alm by Govern¬ 
ment, as already ilcscribod in a former mnnher of 
this Magazine. 

Here, formerly, were kept all the king’s je-wel.t, 
his wardrobes, and other valuables. Here, too, 
was deposited the royal revenue. The proceeds of 
aids and subsidies, of feudal rights and exactions 
of all sorts—the produce, in short, of the taxation 
of the kingdom—found their way ultimately into 
the Pyx Chamber. And what iccoptaclc could 
be more secure than the Cloisters of the Abbey ? 
what belter plan could be devised than to entrust 
the monarch’s revenue to the custody of men whose 
holy calling attested their siqteriority to tempta¬ 
tion, and the permanence of who.se .ibodo insured 
ceaseless supervision? Moreover, the .Mil-'ey was .i 
consecrated building, and, as such, possessed in 
the sacredness of its character and design, defences 
of quite as much value as the ni.itcri.il liolts and 
bars which builder or smith miglit furnish. To 
plunder the king's money anywliere w.is b.ul 
enough ; to plunder it from an abbey was a crime 
of no less gravity than sacrilege. 

The Pyx Chamber, then, h.is played an imporlant 
part in the financi.il history of this country. The 
solitude and gloom which surround it now, form .i 
strildng contrast to the bustle whicli pervaded its 
precincts when it was in d.uly use as the depo-i 
tory of the national revenue. Wc will, in ini.agin.i- 
tion, let the centuries roll back as wo stand in the 
Cloisters, till we reach the spring of tiie year 1303. 
Edward the First is king, and is eng.igcd in war 
with Scotland. , 

King Edward’s necessities have compelled him 
to resort to all sorts of modes, l.iwfal and un¬ 
lawful, to r.iiso money. lie has made his iron 
hand felt throughout the length and breadth of the 
realm. He has- wrung from tlie clergy half their 
entire incomes ; and when they have protested, he 
has outlawed them wholesale. In some parishes, 
bishop, priest, abbot, and monk h.ave neither bed 


to lie on nor food to cat. He has seized all the 
wool and hides ready for shipping at the varioirs 
ports ; and when merchant, and burgher, and noble 
have made common cause against his rapacity, he 
has appealed to the patriotism of the mob. 
Standing on a platform in front of Westminster 
Hall, he has-addressed the pt^ple. He grieves 
much, he says, for the heavy taxes he has had to 
levy on his dear subjects, but they were essential if 
he was to preserve them from the ravages of Wales, 
and France, and Scotland. And then tears steal 
down the royal visage, and he points .affectionately 
towartl-. his son ; .and the Archbishop of Canterbury 
weeps right loyally ; and the assembled miiltitud ' 
rend the air with shouts of devotion. True, it 
turned out that those who had ■shouted most wet. 
not taxpayers ; and the king had been obliged t<' 
eonfirni the Charter, .and promise not to tax the 
nation without the sanction of Parli<amcnt. Bu: 
the promise proved often .a dead letter. And now 
(1303) a lax of the ninth lamb and the ninth 
fleece has been imposed. Every townsman must 
contribute a ninth part of, the value of his 
movables. 

The tax is being collected with great sternness. 
Each town has to contribute a specified sum, accord¬ 
ing to a valuation of property made some fifteen 
years before by Edward’s orders. The sheriffs anti 
their subordinates arc bringing the proceeds of their 
collections day by day to the Exchequer. And. 
then, after being counted on the chequered cloth 
from which the E.vchequcr derives its name, a tall; 
is prepared .uni cleft, and the money passes int,i 
the custody of tlie Exchequer offici.ds; and, ni 
length, is brought by the Chamberlain, and placed 
in the coffers of the I’yx Chamber. 

Now if any arrangements whatev'cr of hhman 
devising could insure complete security against 
fraud, It wi uld have been those in force in the old 
Exchequer. A long array of offieials, a perfect 
c.ilalogue of oaths, a most olaljoratc system of 
check and countei check, a minute record of every 
tr.ms.u'tion, .1 .staid and decorous mode of conduct¬ 
ing Inisin- s-i, wliich despised haste and forbade 
error, these weic the ch.n-.ictcristics of the Ex¬ 
chequer routine. Bui in this instance they failed 
lament.ibly. 

The cxtr.toidin.uy wealth which was now in 
store in the Pyx Chamber, excited the cupidity of 
some of the inonlis. During the winter of the year 
1302- 3, .1 plot was matured for breaking into this 
cliamher and plundciing its contents. The ring¬ 
leaders of the conspiracy were Richard dc Pudli- 
cotc, a monk ; Adam de Warefield, the sacristan ; 
and .'Vlc.x.mder de Pershore, tlie .sub-prior of the 
.-\bbey. 

Tiicir plans were laid with most remarkable 
care and forethought. Knowing that many of the 
valuables contained in the Pyx Chamber were 
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bulky, and would not admit of removal to a great 
distance, they hit upon an ingenious expedient for 
concealing them near at hand. The enclosure in¬ 
side the Cloisicrs, now grass-grown, was then used 
as a burial-ground. . This enclosure they sowed 
with hemp, which, could in a few months attain 
such a height as to hide their booty. They intro¬ 
duced into the conspiracy one Wdliam le Feuerc, 
porter of the King’s Palace at Westminster, wlio 
was keeper of a house in the Fleet Prison, at which 
they met to concoct their schemes. Finally, they 
gained over the mason and the carpenter of the 
Abbey, so that they might have skilled assistance 
in the burghary. 

Upwards of four months were spent in complet¬ 
ing all necessary details. At length, in the first 
week of May, 1303, the attempt was carried into 1 
execution. In the dead of night, John the mason, 
and Adam the carpenter, broke through the wall ! 
of the crypt under the Chapter-house, wliich abuts | 
on to the Pyx Chamber. Richard de 1 ’udlii.ote ; 
and several accomplices entered, and forced the 
chests and other receptacles in which the jewels 
and money were stored. But the very magnitude 
of their booty perplexed the plunderers. Some of the 
more weighty articles were concealed in the hemp, 
others were secreted in the fields then surrounding 
the Abbey, or in a ditch which then ran round 
it, and on which there stood a mill (whcncc' thc 
Millbank of to-d.ay) ; while the smaller valuables, 
such as precious stones .and rings, were hidden 
about the persons of the thieves. But although the 
robbery appears to have been free from interrup¬ 
tion, still nuny articles of much worth, including 
the king’s great crown and three other crowns, were 
left untouched. 

On the whole, however, the plunder amounted 
in value to nearly two millions of money of the 
present day—a theft in those d.iys of liteially un¬ 
rivalled magnitude. 

The king was in Scotland when news of the 
robbery reached him. Ilis indignation and chagrin 
knew no bounds. And indeed, in the circum¬ 
stances wherein Edward was sitii.itcd, the con¬ 
tempt for his authority winch the crime nidic.ited 
was only a degree less g.dling than the actual los.-, 
of the money. In order to raise the funds he re¬ 
quired, he had had to humiliate himself before his 
subjects to an extent almost unheard of, and this 
robbery would render his humiliation useless. The 
Exchequer was simply beggared. However, no 
time was lost in tracing the culprits. Commis¬ 
sioners were forthwith appointed' under Letters 
Patent, dated 6th June, 1303, with power to inquire 
into all the facts of the case, and to arrest and 
imprison all persons implicated. 

The researches of the Cominissioncis rapidly 
produced fruit, d'ho truth is, De Pudlicote and 
Ids fellow-conspirators, in order to dispose of the 


enormous mass of plunder, had been compelled 
to open up negotiations with nearly every gold¬ 
smith in the City of f.ondon. Hence, when 
once an investigation was set on foot,. evidence 
was forthcoming on every side. In seventeen 
out of the cightuen wards into which the City 
was divided, some of the stolen property was 
found. 

Witnesses came forward who had watched the 
mysterious meetings of the monks at Le Feucrch 
house ; others had seen the furtive removal of large 
b.iskets by night from the Abbey to the King"- 
Bridge, now Westminster Bridge ; while Geryn k 
Lyndraper was proved to h.ave received a share ol 
the spoil from the monks, .and to have hidden it ir 
■Saint Pancras Fields. All the evidence criminated 
De Pudlicote .ind De Warefield, and these, with a 
large number of monks and their friends, were 
committed to the Tower or to Newgate. At on^. 
time, it seems to have been thought that personages 
of higher rank were concerned in the robbery, foi 
the abbot himself and forty-eight of his brethrer 
were included in the indictment. Ultimately. 
Rii hard de T’ndlicote .ind one of his confederates 
j made a full confession of guilt. 

Unfortunately, we have no information of tin 
punishment of the thieves. They had, be it re 
[ membered, been guilty of sacrilege, .a crime almos 
always jmnished with death. On this point i 
I may be that the door of the Pyx Chapel, duml 
! and inscns.ite though it be, c.an yet afford grin 
! and gh.aslly testimony. In those good old times, i 
j was customary to make a stern example of person' 
, who had been found guilty of sacrilege. Pou 
eni'OHrn;^er h's auires, it used to be the practice ti 
skin the culprit, and then, having tanned the skin 
to nail it over the door of the building which hat 
been the scone of his unholy plunder. Now on thi 
door of the Pyx Ch.ipel, which communic.ates will 
the vestibule of the Chapter-house, there are, as wi 
have stated, broad iron champs. We pass oui 
i finger along the edge of the iron, audit encounter 
; projectiug fragnnents of a horny parchment-liki 
subst.ince. 

: 'fiiese fragments have been carefully examined 

and aio found to consist of human skin— the 
I skm, too, of a fiir-haired, ruddy - complexionec 
man. 

On other doors in the Abbey precincts, simikii 
fragments have been discovered. They have beer 
said to be the skins of Danes, who were thu! 
rc)iaid some of the tortures they themselves in. 
I dieted. 

But it m.iy be th.it in this instance tradition is 
' at fault, anti that these fr.igmcnts constitute tlu 
j mortal rcinaiifi of De Pudlicote, or some of hi; 
monkish confederates, who thus paid the sten 
' penalty for the first and gre.atest robbery to whicl 
' the British E.xchequer was ever subjected. 
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IN HONOUR BOUND. 

BY CHARLES GIBBOH, 

AVTyOR OP “R«B1N r.RAV," “FOR LACK OF GOLD,” LTC. F.TC,. 


CHAPTER THE THIRTY-NINTH. 

FOR HIS SAKE. 

She was frightened at the niad impulse which 
StinM within her. Go away—where? .She did 
not Itllffiw. She might go down to the Norlan’ 
Hea^nnd resume the old life just as if there had 
beeit':^. marriage and no baby. But she could not 
do t|^ tot Ailie, with her plain matter-of-fact way 
of viewing things, would seize her by the arm and 
dra^|i^ bntk to Drumliemount. 

Sl^nwB i# a dazed state : thoughts quite con- 
fusdd^ aii^ uncontrollable : blood pulsing violently 
thro^E^ef'Weins, and the sense of a big pain in 
her breast which would presently make her heart 
bursi. But there was one leading thought which, 
like |[k air iit a fantasia, although often apparently 
drowned by the loud notes of the variations, was 
always present, and was the theme and inspira¬ 
tion oi all the rest If she could only go away and 
hide he^elf somewhere, Walter would be free to 
think Grace. If she were only out of the way, 
Damh Wishart would not hesitate to give the neces¬ 
sary assi^ance to Dalmahoy. 

It was a foolish idea, but she was in a species of 
frenzy, in which she only saw that her presence 
there was the cause of infinite embarrassment to 
her husband, and would be the cause of ruin to his 
family. Love and pride combined to urge her to 
any saoriiicc to serve them, and a childish ignorance 
of the world’s ways made her fancy that she had 
only to go away, and all would be set right. 

She was full of bitterness at thought of the 
quarrel with Walter ; and her sufferings were all 
the more poignant because she was conscious that 
she had provoked it, and had taken the Ic.ading 
part in it. But he had not tried to save her from 
herself. If he had only [spoken one kind word, 
if he had only crossed the room and kisseil her, 
all her passion would have disappeared, and she 
would have been ready to lie down at his feet 
and die for his sake. But he had not spoken, 
although he must have known that it would have 
been the truest kindness to have done so. lie 
could not care for her as he used to do, or he would 
have known that. 

Kind acts are the crystals of affection, the 
beautiful tokens of love, which lias no other visible 
presence. Clearly he did not care for her, or he 
would not have failed at this crisis to win her hack 
to himTSy some kind act or word. Morbid medita¬ 
tions are a sort of waking nightmare ; and with all 
the horrors of nightmare there came back to her 


just now the memory of that miserable assertion of 
the Laird, that Walter had believed her to be the 
heiress of George Methven when he asked her to be 
his wife. At that, Passion rose again, and she was 
ready to misinterpret his every action, from the day 
on which she had listened to his confession in the 
Witch’s Bay till the present moment. But Love 
cried out; and although in the storm of Passion its 
.voice was scarcely heard at lirst, the sound soon 
swelled, until it overcame all other sounds, and left 
her crying, only wishing that she could do anything 
—sacrifice anything to make him happy. 

And she could sacrifice something—herself. She 
could go away, and that would remove every diffi¬ 
culty from his path. 

" Oh, if my father would only come home! ” she 
moaned again. “ Maybe I could find him. Maybe 
he’ll touch at Lerwick or Aberdeen, and I might 
meet him, and bring him back in time ; or we could 
go away and never come back, and Walter would 
be happy.” 

There came a dreamy revival ot the old yearning 
for the unknown something beyond the horizon of 
her life, and she got up slowly. Her eyes were dry 
now, and they had that expressionless inward look 
of one walking in sleep. 

■She went up-slairs, and put on licr cloak and hat. 
SIic tied the strings very tightly. A slight cry from 
Baby’s crib, and she stood like one petrified. 
Tlicn she flew to his side and bent over him, feel¬ 
ing that here was a chain which held her fast 
to husband and home. Would she ever be able to 
break the chain ? Could she go away, leaving the 
h.iirn for strange hands to nurse? leaving him to 
grow up to manhood without knowing his mother’s 
face? Could she make this sacrifice, too, for 
Walter’s sake ! 

Her heart was cruelly racked by the conflict of 
emotions ; for Walter’s sake she would go, for 
B.iby’s sake she must stay. She swayed to and fro 
above the child, now bent upon the one course, 
ag.iin upon the other. If Baby had only wakened, 
he would have conquered ; but after that first 
little cry he had got the feeder in his mouth, and 
after a vigorous attack he dozed off ag.ain, without 
oiiening his eyes upon the yearning, troubled face 
of the mother bending over him. Tlie openings to 
the right path and the wrong arc divided only by 
such trifling ‘accidents as this, the sleeping or the 
w.aking of a b.abe. 

As she raised her head the room seemed to 
darken suddenly. It was only the candle which 
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required snuffing, and the wick was spluttering in If Grace had been selfish or unkind in any way, 
a ring- of grease. But, with her nerves tense- she could have endured everything ; but the grand 
strung, old childish superstitions possessed her ; self-forgetful love of Grace shamed her, and made 
the shadows in the room assumed fateful forms ; her feel that she had been mean and cruel. At 
she looked at the candle with a dreamy eagerness moments she felt as if she hated Grace for her 
to descry one of those tiny sparks on the burn- devotion ; even th^ child turned to her with smiles 
ing wick, which werS supposed to indicate coming of delight whenever she appeared. Next moment 
messages of good or evil. She saw none. all the rage was against herself for the wickedness 

She snuffed the candle, and in the bright flame of her jealousy. She only thought that they would 
which sprang up, her face appeared white and be very happy if she were away, 
cold. There was a shadow on the brow, reflecting She moved towards the door, and then tije 
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the gloom and bitterness of her thoughts. Ilow | mother's heart cried out .again. She swayed a 

very bad she felt herself to be ! how wickedly | minute between the p.issionate yearning for her 

she had blundered, and blundered with her ej es child, and the extravagant idea of .self-sacrifice for 
open! If Walter had not told her about Grace, W.aller’s sake, for the bairn’s, and for Grace’s sake, 
then she would have been able to feel that this which w'as driving her to despair, 
misery had not been brought about by any act She wheeled round, dropped on her knees at the 
of her own. But he had told her everything, and foot of the crib, her hands clutching the iron bars 
she alone was to bkatne for it all. .She ought to convulsively. 

have known that^il was selfishness which tein])ted “ Dear l ather, which art in heaven . . . help 

her to s.ay yes,.when she should have .said no. If me . . . teach me what 1 am to do, that they 

she had only had a little pride, then she might may be happy. W.altcr is very good and kind. . 

have said no. llul she loved him so very much . . She is va'y true and noble. Dear Father, I 

that she could not turn tiway from him ; and now have wronged them both very much. Help me to 
’*.« had come to pass that, even for his sake, she make them happy. 1 only want to make them 
must go away. happy, and I’ll do anylldng th.at You will for their 
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sake. . . I’m an awfully poor creature, but I 
dinna want to hurt anybody. Help me, then, and 
guide my steps s’o that there may be bright sun¬ 
shiny days yet in store for them. You who see all 
hearts, look into mine, and sec that I want every¬ 
thing for him and for the bonniejbairn You sent to 
me—nothing for myself. . . . Dear Lord, help 
me, and guide me.” 

She stayed a long time on her knees there, the 
past life and the many sad passages in it flitting 
thr^gh her mind; the wild act she meditated 
objMning consistency and justilic.ition from (he 
fancied regrets of her husband, and from her desire 
to do anything that might give him comfort. 

ShC'quite misunderstood him—raisundcr.stood his 
v.ords, his looks, and his sorrow—and she suffered 
accordingly. If he had only conic up-.stairs llien ! 
But he did not come ; and she felt, in her rapid 
changes of humour, spiteful towards him that he 
cpuld have left her in such distress without any 
cfEort to see her and to console her. 

She got up, not daring to look .it Baby, and went 
out^pf the room quickly. Down-stairs she halted 
at tltedoor of his study. Her fingers trembled on 
tbe-handle, and she listened. There was no sound. 
If he would only speak, only breatlie her name— 
one word, and she would be saved. But he was 
silent' 

She touched the door with her lips ; then a 
passionate sob, and she ran out of the house. 

He had heard the fingers'on the handle : he had 
heard the sob, and yet he would not move. He ic- 
mained with ,his eyes fixed upon a book, to the 
words of which they were utterly blind. His he.irt 
was very hard. .She had been cruel to liim--ciud 
to Grace; and his bitterest thought was that she 
liad shown this cruel disposition when he most 
needed comfort, when he most craved for loving 
siTnpathy, which gives cour.ige and strenglli. lie 
would not move. 

Yet a cold feeling of desolation creiit over him 
as he heard the wind soughing wildly round the 
house, mingled with the distant ro.ir of the sea. In 
the brief hush which occurred at intervals lie heaid 
that low piteous sob .igain, and lie w'as filled with 
vague unrest. 

Teenie was so fierce and impulsive, so rei kless 
of herself, that when roused to passion such ;is lie 
liad seen her in to-night, God only knew what wile 
or silly act she might do. Then she was so gene¬ 
rous—what pain slie must he suffering ! 

He got up hastily and crossed the floor, halted at 
the door, turned slowly back towards his chair; 
wheeled round again, altered his mind once more, 
flung the book from him and sat down, pressing 
his hands as in a vice between his ki^es. 

He would not go to lier at present; he would 
leave her to think out the matter for herself, leave 
her to sleep off the fit of passion, and in the morn¬ 


ing he would endeavour to show her how misl.akon 
she was. She had gone to bed, no doubt? he 
would not disturb her this night. 

He took up the book again, and applied himself 
to its perusal resolutely. His eyes wandered over 
the words ; mechanically the leaves were turned— 
the mind grasped nothing. Impatiently ho looked 

out half a sentence, then went on as before—Teenie, 
the iptarrel, the vague fears, dancing like tiny 
silhouette figures before him, and not a word of the 
book was plain to liim. 

A door b.ingcd, and he started quite nervously. 
Wli.it a draught swept in, how cold it was, .and how 
fiereely the wind lilcw ! Tlie air was full of strange 
voices, and the siliiuueltes bcc.ame more frantic in 
tlieir eerie d.ance. 

His elliow on tlie arm of the chair, he rested his 
cheek on his knuckles. This was a bad prepara¬ 
tion for the Sacrament Sabbath: to-morrow, Satur¬ 
day ; then the Sabbath. He had worked hard 
prepaiing the younger members of his flock for the 
Sacrament; he had given out the tokens, and be 
lelt iiimsclf now to be tlic most unfit person to ap- 
pfoach the tables. He made a stubborn effort,to 
v.'iencli lii.s mind into a better form, and failed. It 
was Teenie who flitted Ijcfore his eye.s, disturbing 
him and rendeiing all tlioughl, except of her, im¬ 
possible. 

lie did not bl.ime lier niiidi—he was full of 
sorrow on lier .iccounl and his own. He had made 
lier so miser.ilfii—slie wlio li.id always been so 
haiipy, alw.iys like a gleam of simsliinc, beautiful in 
herself, and a source of joy to otheis. 

Wli.Uever liis fraillie, or errors might be, Walter 
was tiioi'ouglily honest in thouglit and intention, 
always more anxious to sec the right of tlie other 
side in any argument Ilian to justify liimself. His 
love for lier never rli.iiiged. In all the troubles 
wliicli li.id come upon tliem, lie had never repented 
till' m.irri.Lge ; ills only regret w.is that she had to 
suffer with film, uheii he had hoped that their life 
would be so quiet and simple-1 

How teriibly lie h.id-misc.ilculatcd his position, 
and the ])Ossd)ilitler. of happiness wliich it offered 1 
JVtty squabbles in connection with the kirk, dis¬ 
putes with the Inritors and elders ; the pitiful need 
of pence, in spite of the most niggardly economy, 
which was a torture to him, not because he had to 
exercise self-d.enial, but because he had to deny her 
so much, and because tliere were so many things 
he wiblied her to liave. He writhed under this 
niiser..ble necessity, thinking of her. How many 
bitter iliouglils he had hidden from her; what 
agony he had suffered when her eyeS had gazed 
wistfully at some woman’s prize in a shop window 

•a bonnet, a sliawl, or a jewel—which he could 
not give her. He knew all about covetousness and 
the wickedness of it, but such a very little money 
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would h:ive made her so happy! Self-denial is an 
admirable principle ; economy is beautiful—in the 
abstract—but when one is obliged to practise it 
constantly, the heart becomes hard and miserly, or 
it suffers torture. 

Then he saw so many people rich and mean, or 
rich and merry,[[ncvcr requiring to deny^anything 
to those they loved, and a])parently not a bit the 
worse for their wealth and self-indulgence ; he 
sometimes trembled at the gloomy view he was in¬ 
clined to take of the distribution of the elements of 
h.appiness. But it was never of himself he thought 
in this way—it was always in association with his 
wife. All their troubles descended to the bitterly 
mean level ot a want of money. | 

He scorned himself for the miserable, condition 
ot mind into which he had fallen, when all the | 
noble aims and hopes of life disappeared, and only j 
the craving for money seemed to possess him—only i 
money seemed to contain the charm which would , 
bring back joy .and peace to his heart. j 

“God forgive me,” he groaned, “but money 
would have saved us, and I cannot help feeling 
that poverty h.is a shaq) sting. Wh-ll, I shall not 
try to cheat myself by hiding my head in the sand. 

I accept the fortune that is given to me, and in my 
own suffering I sh.ill learn much th.it will help me 
to help others. Earnest work must bring pc.ice.” 

A brave resolution, and his thorough sincerity in 
making it seemed to lighten his heart of some ol 
the gloom which l.iy so heavily upon it. Me would 
turn his face to the,future, and he wouUt rcluse'to 
look backward. 

She went out and ran down to the gate, flung it 
open, and stopped, listening. W.as that Baby cry¬ 
ing, or was Walter coming after hci ? No ; just 
the wind blustering, and the sea dashing wrnihfully ' 
against the rocks. U.iin was beginning to f.d! in ^ 
big drops. 

She dragged herself away from the g.ite, and her 
steps were very hc.ivy. She suddenly sl.irted into , 
a run, as if she were ea,ger to esc.ipe llie leiiipt.ition j 
to return. He would follow, he would overl.ike her 
.ind bring her b.ack, .ind she would be so over¬ 
whelmed with shame. .She struck into .i lield m 
order to escape him. But she halted, for there 
seemed to be a cry from B.iby which st.iyed her 
steps, and drew her back towards tlie house m 
spite of herself. 

How dark it was, and how fiercely the wind 
blew ! Then the vague terrors which daikness 
always suggests to the supci stitious - lobbers, 
ghosts, and warlocks — rose before her. Wh.U 
might not happen to her in that weiid ni.ght ? 
Above the din of the storm there was in her he.irt 
that faint baby’s cry, now low ,md pitiful, again 
sharp and shrill, dragging her stejis back when she 
would go forw.ard. But she was going to save 


Walter and his family j Dalmahoy was to be 
rescued from ruin, .and Grace was to be made 
happy. So she would be very strong, and she 
would suffer anything for their dear sakes. 

Then she would run again, looking back at 
interv.ds, and .sudtlpnly she came into collision with 
something. Her head came round quickly, and she 
could see in the uncertain light the broad cap of a 
man, his coat-tails and an armless sleeve fluttering 
furiously in the wind. . Robbery and murder were 
the least of the horrors which this solitary cncouqtei 
siigfgested to her mind. ■' . 

She droiiped on her knees before the figure, 
crying excitedly— 

“ 1 have no siller but a half-crown—I’ll give you 
that, and it will do you no good to murder me.” 

She fumbled for her pocket to bring out the half- 
crown, but the man made no answer; and she 
trembled, for silence is always terrible when there 
is much at stake. 

As she held up her piece of money, a broad fla^ 
of lightning crossed the landscape, and illumined 
the figure—the armless sleeve, the coat-tails and 
rags fiuUcrmg in the wind—and she gasped with 
the sense of relief she felt. She was kneeling in 
, supplication to .i “ t.ittic doolie ”—a scarecrow, an 
old coat and c.ip lied on to a slick—which she had 
mistaken for a man ol the most villanous cha¬ 
racter. 

She went on .igain, stumbling often, and trem¬ 
bling, not at the storm or daikness, but at the cry 
within her bre.ist whicli blamed her for what she 
was doing. Every sough of the wind seemed to 
give that ciy words, and they called, “ Come back, 
come b.ick ! ” 

But it was for their sake, and she would'be 
br.ive. .She would endure the pain. She would 
p.iss beyond lhat dist.mt horizon-line, and lose licr- 
sell in the mysterious beyond, or she would meet 
liei father, and bring liim b.ick in lime to save 
Dalmahoy from tlie .iiictioncer. 

The night and the storm .seemed to be in league 
.upunst her, they interfered so much with her move¬ 
ments, misled her so often, and so often tried to 
tuin her from her purpose. God hel]) those who 
were at sea on such a night as this ; and God help 
tier, for she was at sea loo, witlioiit comp.ass, almost 
vithout lioiie, .ind in greater danger even than those 
vliose lives were entrusted to the wind and waves. 

She hurried along, still halting, and then running 
aw.iy from the temptation to turn back. She was 
gom;; towards .Mjerdecn, as she hoped, where there 
w.is .1 possibility of learning something about 
the Chilli ind. If not there, then at I’cterhead. It 
w.is .111 utterly vague and uncertain chase, but she 
hoped for someiliing, and she did not know what. 
.Vll tliat was cle.ir to her was that by going away 
she would le.ive W.ilter free to be happy, and that 
her absence or loss- would it be thought a loss ?— 
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would induce Dame Wishart to help the Laird, and 
so help Walter. She was ready to sacritice any¬ 
thing for that end—they never could know how 
much she was ready ta suffer so that they might be 
happy—quite content if they would think of her 
sometimes kindly. ^ 

CHAPTER THE FORTIETH. 

AFTER THE STORM. 

A WHITE, wet morning, and a load sobbing wind ; 
the sm atill rolling in high long waves, but with a 
BkMfciaovement than during the night, as if its 
ftuy^ere spent, and these were only the fitful 
ti^htaavings of the subsiding passion. The sun 
great ‘shafts of fire through the mist, dividing 
|t into white streams, which slowly lifted from sea 
' ’nnd shore, .revealing the flashing waves, and rocks 
and trees and-grass glittering with watery diamonds. 

The wind penetrated the marrow of the bones 
wto a chiB, damp feeling. So Walter found when 
h^ttepped out of the house, and he buttoned up to 
the neck his black coat, which he had not changed 
since ycsterdayll visits to the parishioners. His 
4ace haggard and pale, his hand clutching a staff 
wUh nervous firmness. He found it necessary to 
grasp something, in order to help him to endure the 
pain and vexation caused by the discovery he had 
m^e. 

Baby crying without any attempt being made to 
soothe him, Walter hurried up-stairs, his heart 
beating'fast with fears to which he dared not give 
sh<^. He found that Teenie had not been in bed 
that night. Her hat and cloak gone ; that was a 
relief; she had doubtless gone down to the Norlan’ 
Head, to ’spend the night with Ailie. He felt 
pained that she had done this, which would cre.'ite 
such a scandal in the district; and vexed that she 
could have left Baby without any one to mind him. 
(He did not think that she h.ad expected him to 
seek her long before this hour.) 

But it was an intense relief to know where she 
was. He summoned the girl, Lix/,ie, to attend to 
Baby; then he put on his hat, took stal’f in hand, 
and set out with the intention of giving Teenie a 
good scolding foy her ridiculous conduct. He 
never doubted that in her fit of passion, just to 
annoy him, she had gone off to her father’s house, 
and he would find her there. He had hoped to 
meet her in the morning in a calmer mood, and 
ready to listen to kindly counsel and loving words ; 
perhaps the violence of her .action might render 
her the more willing to listen.' 

He knew nothing yet of the poor girl’s wild 
scheme, or of the devotion and love which had 
driven her to sacrifice everything—child, home, 
name—for his sake ! 

lie had only proceeded a little way down the 
road when he encountered Habbic Gowk, leading 
Beattie instead of ■ bestriding him, and leaning 


heavily on his staff. Man and donkey looked 
more and more haggard and weary than the last 
time they had been seen. 

“ It’s that fortune,” growled Habbie, looking wist¬ 
fully at his faithful companion ; “even the brute- 
beast kens what a vexation of spirit it is, and is 
just dwining awa’ like myself. But I’ll pay that 
writer Cume out yet if he doesna get it for me !’’ 

So, in pity for Beattie, he walked instead of 
riding. As soon as he saw Walter, he saluted 
him— 

“ Good morning, minister ; I’m rcaltglad to see 
you out alre.ady. I suppose you’re going down to 
help the folk; they’re in sare trouble, and I was 
just coining up to tell you. It’s been a wild night, 
and a heap o’ the boats were out; twa o’ them 
have come haine keel upmaist and a’ bashed. 
Red Sandy’s was ano of them, and there’s a wife 
with four bairns to sing wae’s me for him. The 
salmon-stakes have been broken down, and there, 
is nac s.aying what harm has been dohe. There’s 
mony folk will feel the losses of last night as long’s 
they live.” 

Walter felt that he was one of them, for he had, 
lost the peace of his home. He glanced down 
towards Rowanden, and as the mist lifted from the 
shore, he saw women and bairns, old men, and a 
few of the younger ones who had been by some 
fortunate circumstance restrained from venturing 
out to se.i during the night, moving about excitedly 
on the rocks and sands. 

Me understood what it meant, and he did not 
hesitate a moment; his own business muSt wait: 
his duty was to be down there amongst the afflictea 
people, striving to help them by words and acts, 
to save all ivlio could be saved, and to comfort 
those who wcic mourning. 

“Thank you, Ilabbic,” he .s.aid. And he went 
off with long rapid strides, which soon left the 
poet and Beattie far behind him. 

The boom of the sea rolled over the people as 
they ru.shed about in wild confusion, beating their 
hands against the air, striving to do something 
that might help those .whom they loved, and yet 
bitterly conscious of their powerlessncss. The cold 
green waves lashed the shore, and their retiring 
murmur seemed to mock the cries of pain of which 
they were the cause. 

“Oh, minister! can you no help us?” cried 
Buckie Willie's wife, rushing up to him with dis¬ 
hevelled hair; “ my man’s out, and there’s no sign 
of his boat yet. He was cankered when laid up 
with the rheumatics, but he was a guid man for a’ 
that; and there’s our bairns and his mither to fend 
for. Will not the Lord help us ?” 

“We must hope for the best and do our best,” 
was the grave answer; “ very likely your man has 
been obliged to put im at some other port, and 
you’ll have news of him during the day.” 
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“Maybe that’s it, minister, I’ll no doubt your 
word; but it’s cauld and eerie waiting for the 
news.” And the woman shuddered as she drew 
her children round her, the little ones staring in 
wonder at their mother’s anguish, the eldest rushing 
about the beach, gathering scraps of wreck which 
were cast tip by ih'e water. Maybe the boy played 
with a bit of his dead father’s tackle. 

“ It’s been terrible work yon, sir,” s,iid Tak’-it- 
easy Davie, who with his usu.al luck had spent 
the night comfortably in bed; he^odded towards 
the sea as he spoke. “ I’se warrant it’ll take two 
or three thousand to replace the tackle that’s been 
lost, to say nothing o’ the lives and the fish. 
There’s a heap o’ fine salmon lying up there, but a’ 
bashed and useless. It’s been a bad night for fish 
and folk.” 

Walter assented to that practical view of matters, 
and passed on to a group standing near the edge 
of the 'water. There were several old men, a 
number of women, and, behind, white-headed half- 
dressed bairns, striving to get a glimpse of the 
something the elders were all bending over. 

It was Red Sandy, who had been washed ashore, 
much cut by the rocks, and one of the men was 
covering the body with an old sail. 

“ We’ve done our best, sir,” said Mysie Keith, as 
Walter approached and way was made for him 
(as usual, she had been first on the scene of trouble, 
and was supporting the head of the man); “ but it’s 
a’ by, and there’s no hdp for him in this world. 
Speak to his wife.” 

Mysie drew the sail over the face, and bade the 
men carry him up to his house. 

She moved quietly away, to see where help might 
be most needed next. 

The wife was standing dull and stupitied, looking 
6a ; two children clinging in terror to her skirts ; 
two others standing a little way olT, pressing then- 
knuckles into their eyes, crying, they did not know 
why, and wondering why “ father ” was lying there 
so quiet with all the folk gathered about him. 

'Walter took the woman by the arm, and gently 
led her away from the place as the men prepared 
to lift the body. 

“ You have a heavy sorrow to bear,” said Walter; 
“ but God will help you.” 

“ He would need,” muttered the woman, soiiie- 
what dourly ; “ there are four bairns to feed.” 

It was one of Walter’s principles never to attempt 
to detij' the apparently unmerited hardships with 
which people were often afflicted. He could not 
use the conventional phrases of consolation. He 
said outright, “Yes, it is bad—it is terrible, and 
the cries of agony are natur.al and necessary. But 
only have faith, and resignation will soon come 
You must suffer, and you must cry ; that is a relief. 
Have faith, and by-and-by you will find happiness ; 
the suffering ofily endures a little while.” 


So he did not tell her that she must not grieve, 
but that she must try to get "over her grief as 
quickly as possible for the sake of her bairns. 
Since it was His will to leave her their only guar¬ 
dian, she must endeavour to do her duty faithfully. 

There was a simple earnestness in his manner, 
a sympathy in fiis low voice, which reached the 
woman’s heart, and she was comforted a little ; she 
would remember his words in a few days, and find 
strength in them. 

But he had a difficult task to perform he 
moved about from one to the other where ifterc 
was a voice heard, lamentation and weepiag’md 
great mourning ; Rachel weeping for her children, 
.ind refusing to be comforted because, they were 
not.” 

Suddenly there was a loud shout of, jay,-,. Threof 
boats were seen in the distance beating -towards 
the haven. : , 

The shout of joy recalled Walter to his own 
anxiety ; but he resolutely put it away fraiA faila{ 
or rather he endured the pain, and went on Steadily 
with his work. 

“ That’s my man! ” shrieked Muckle Jean Houston,, 
almost rushing into the water ; “ I ken him by ^ 
newly-barked sail. He’s safe, he’s safe 1 the Lord 
bo praised !" 

She had been married only a few weeks, and she 
was frantic with joy at his escape. 

“ And that’s my Donald, yonder!" cried old Meg 
Carnoustie, whose thin white hair floated in the 
wind ; “ that’s my bairn ; I ken by the white patch 
in the sail; I put it in wi’ my ain hands. My bairn 
is safe ! oh, God be thanked !” 

The young wife and the aged mother were in 
their happiness selfishly indifferent to the agonies 
of those around them. They rushed to the farthest 
point of land, followed by others, to be ready to 
give any assistance that might be in their power. 

“ And yon is Gleyed Tam wi’ the smsmk rig,” 
said Peg Johnstone quietly, but with sufficient 
interest to warrant the suspicion that she felt a 
great deal more pleasure than she chose to display. 

The boats tacked to windward of the Vfreclser: 
the eyes of those who watched starting 4n the 
sockets, hands reached out, straining towards thb 
men in eagerness to help. The water rushed up to 
the knees of the women and men who stCod in 
front. The interest of all was concentrated for the 
moment upon the three boats, and personal affiic- 
Lion and fears were forgotten. 

A sudden silence fell upon the crowd. Muckle 
Jean Houston’s man, Donald Carnoustie, Gleyed 
I'am, and their crews seemed to represent all that 
the folk of Rowanden had at stake, although twenty 
boats had gone out. 

They passed the Wrecker—a long breath of 
relief, that was almost a groan, escaped from the 
crowd. They crossed the bar^nd ran in shore 
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.safely. The boats were seized by ca"cr hands and 
dragged up the 'beach before one of the crews 
could spring out. Then all the men were sur- 
loanded by friends j voices lose loud, joyful, and 
sad. The interest bec.ime .ig.nn ])crsnn>al, and 
women and men shrieked out in(^uiries for the loved 
ones who Ijad not returned. The boats liad been 
separkted by the storm ; each had m.tde for the 
the skipper thought he lud most chance 
of lfra#hing ; others had gone down in sight of theii 
cd|ua<ies, who were powerless to help them. All 
and tackle of every description had been 
hut a portion of them might lx recovered by 
government lugger which had put out foi the 
Jlftshiag-ground to render what assist.ancc miglit bo 

I in ^ power, A few boats would be picked iij), .md 
IttWribl*! bne Or two drews who h.id man.tgcd to beat 
about 'ahd keep their crafts afloat; others would be 

3 , of from different stations ; but the losses 
be heavy in any case. 

'^Gloyed Tam, thp water dripping from him and 
fqrmiilg a pool round his feet whenever he halted, 
made Ms way to Mysic Keith 
» For God’s sake, Mysic,” he said hoarsely—and 
Jbe ugliness of hi? f.ioe did not mar its expression 
M deep sorrow, a jd of humble gratitude for his own 
escape—“ speak io Buckie Willie’s wife. She’s 
standing yonder #i’ the bairns, saying never a word 
whema* the folk arc clattering. Try and clieci her 
—she keias that he was next to me when we gacd 
o«c' ‘ . f 

** ASid is he no to come limnc ?” 

'’**No; his boat capsi/cd no tlncc yards fiom me. 
I could not do any thing. 1 saw' him in the water 
holding up his laddie, Jock, in his .arms, and fechlm’ 
wi’ the waves to save the loon He 4ij;ld lum up 
when he was going down himself. He was making 
for our boat, and I watched to get hold o’ him. lie 
was gey ne.ar us too ; but the laJdic roiil.lu i soom 
like his father ; and I just heard Buckie 
‘ It’s God’s will,’ and there w.as ,i big wa\’e, and I 
never saw them again. Try and cheer her, piiir 
sowl; her that slie’ll no w'ant as 1 lug .i. I ha’o 
a'bite to sliare wi’ her and the bairn 
J^ysia bowed her head and went on i to the w nm.in, 
to discharge the task for which her own suffering 


I qualified her. She took the youngest b.iiin in liei 
aims ; bade the other children follow ; then she 
seized the dumb woman by the arm and led het up 
to the trtmcottage. The kittle was hanging over 
the flic- pi u ed a link lower on the chain bclou 
she had gone out, so th.it it might be ready on hci 
return fiom that sad quest whith had no end and 
no coinfoi t foi herself, save that she could comfort 
others. .Six in ide tea for the w'idow; and presently, 
without a wou! spoken, the wom.in comprohcnile ’ 
th.il she had lost hii husband and her eldest born. 

I On tlx biaih at Kosvand'en tliere were women 
‘ who had been, ihirin , tlie n ght, dejirived of husband 
! .uid cliiklien , childicn wlio were now fathciless 
and old men who.,e m.iinstays in life had been 
t.ikcn fiom them. 

And Waltei woikcd earnestly amongst them ■ 
spe.ikmg to each those homely wnuls of comfoit 
and hope which sctin so commonplace and dull to 
us whin wc aie well .md happy, but are full of 
sjnqi.itlietic mcanin ; and consolation when wo arc 
in soiiow. All his own troubles were foigotten, 
and win ii lememlxu J they seemed to be insignifi¬ 
cant in view of llic desprir which he cnrountcied 
hcic amongst hi, pirisliioncrs. So he worked, 
devotidly .md losm’ly, and m.iny hearts were 
lightened, m.iny vicious thoughts corrected by Ins 
vvoids and acts of simiile kindness. Some who 
wouldlnvc been ic.ulyto “cutse God and the,” 
wcic softened and helped to bear their burden. 

Ailie c.iine down from the Norl.in’ Head to see 
whal w as going on, and to do what she could for the 
suffeieis Waltoi s.iw' her, and the storm in his 
home came b.uk to lum. He could not restrain 
himsdf—he ran towaids hei with the breathless 
question— 

“ Did Ti enie send you for me ?” 

‘•Tcinie —1 have not seen her since yesterday 
forenoon ! ’ 

Not seen hei ?—was she not with you hist 
night 

‘ \Vi’ me ?—no ; what g.irs you sjiicr such a ridi¬ 
culous question. .She was at li.iiiie.” 

He stood dumbsti irken, his Ixands cle^clx 
bewikieiod and stuiiified. 

1 NI> 01 l IIII I UK THE F0I.11BTH. 


AN AU.STRAL 

■ tTWEF.N % yc'.ars lyqz and 1709, 
two very peculiar and hitherto un¬ 
known animals were added to the 
lists of naturalists. In llic first-men¬ 
tioned year the Echidtta, or Poi cu- 
pine Ant-eater, of Australia and Van 
Diemen’s Land,-was dcsciibed by 
Dr. Shaw, a naturalist of some repute; 'and, in I799 
a still more curious and extraordinary form, belong- 


IAN FRUtNO. 

J mg to the same gioup as the Fihidna, was'brought 
undci the iiolu e of the scientific world by the s.ame 
natui.ilxt. This lattci animal was at first named 
tlic riiilyliiis, and fiom its singular conformation 
.md stiange stiucture. it at once received the 
eainest aUciition of zoologists both at home and 
abioad. A crealuf'e icscmblmg an otter in size 
and in general appearance; its body covered with 
a short'fur of btownish hue; its tail broad and 
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“jiUtKS IHIWNUANIJ O.s lllbWAVti.” 


S LONE : and the golden waters “ Babette ! Babette !” the mother calls, 

Are rippling to the west. Far up above the strand. 

And the chime from Saint Roche’s belfry “ Bring in your father’s nets, my child, 

Dies on the ocean’s breast; And lend your little hand 

And the dimpled waves are rocking To turn the wheel; nor linger there 

The fishers’ barques to rest. So long upon the Sana. 

246-Vol. IX. 
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Tlie sun is sinkinfj to tlie sea 
In crimson robes and gold ; 

A chilly breath the ocean stirs, 

And roughs her ringlet’s gold. 

It feels to her like a farewell kiss 
From lips now dead and cdld. 

The yellow light is on the wall, 

The sea-wall old and grey, 

With weed and lichen mantled all 
In sober-hued array. 

children on the pier above 
*' Are laughing in their play. 

The quaint, old, rod-roofed, clustered town 
Looks downward on the wave ; 

That sea from which her wistful e\c 
Some answer seems to crave ; 

That sea which took her love away 
And gave him back a grave. 

Oh, eyes that once so lightly laughed ! 

Oh, sad, sweet lips apart! 

Once crushed with passionate kisses when 


He held her on his heart, 

That day she stood this wall beneath 
To see her lover start; 

To say .again the last “ God speed,"’ 

And wave her ’kerchief white. 

And smile in hope-^Ah !‘God, who raised 

Those breakers wild and white. 

And bade the tempests to arise 
And rage that livelong night. 

And smote the little quiv’ring barque, 

And tore the planks in twain— 

Deal gently with the broken hca 
Of her who all in vain 
Poured out her soul in fervent prayer 
Her love to see again. 

Nay, not in vain 1 The morning dawned. 
The sunshine glittered fair. 

And bathed in light a battered corpse, 

A gleam of golden hair— 

God only heard the cry of her 
Who found him lying there 

Theo. Gu t. 



MY EARLY ADVENTURES. 

AN AUTOlllOGRAfUICAL SKETCH, IIV AKMINIUS VAMIlltRY. 
CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 


, T evciy new feature of life which I 
detected while among these fright¬ 
ful robbers, I looked furtively 
around me to sec whether or not 
some other F.tiropean might be 
mixing in our society unawares. 
My transport, my happiness had 
no bounds ; and the reader will comprehend 
inc, that one incited by so immoderate an 
ambition as I was, thinks least --and for his 
own good—of fear, death, or repentance for 
having dared so far. 

f am bound to coiniminicatc it to you in a straight 
manner, that it was just the reverse in my case. 

, My abode among the tents of the Turkomans, 
the success which I enjoyed playing my part 
among these wild, but in truth simple children of 
nature, heated my fancy sometimes to boiling point; 
and being just now in the chapter of confessions, 
I will try to amuse my*readers with the narration 
of an ‘episode, whose carrying out then appeared 
to me by no means supernatural, but now would 
appear to most, even to myself, comical. 

>1 stood in the zenith of my .authority, of my 
dignity as saint, come from the distant A’«;« 
(tjie West). Young .and old hm-ried to me, to 
receive my blessing, to accept my holy and 
sanctifying breath; when one day a greybeard, 
grown old with robbing and murder, approached 


me with modest steps, and in full earnest made to 
me the following proposition 

“ Slu'ikim ” (My Sheick), said he, “ how would 
it ple.isc you, if at the head of a numerous .alaman” 
(predatory expedition, or raid) “we, under thy 
blessed leadership, could invade with a mighty 
force the land of the heretic Shiites ? I promise 
to you five thousand lances. Heroes of iron and 
fiery steeds can effect much, under the protection 
and with the help of God.’’ 

And probably my reader thinks I tooK the pro¬ 
posal with a jocular smile as it deserved. Very 
differently did his offer affect me. The words of 
the grey Turkoman wolf awakened within me some 
enthusiasm. I took the unparalleled anarchy of the 
Persian army into account, considered the cowardice 
of the Persian soldiery and their uncontrollable fear 
at the shadow even of a Turkoman horseman ; and 
as I knew as well, on the other hand, the mad iih- 
pcttiosity, the love of spoil, and the fanaticism of 
the Turkomans, these ideas passed like lightning 
through my brain ; “ Think, what could be the con¬ 
sequences of your carrying out such a romantic 
scheme ? Commencing from Shahrud the Persian 
boundary is open. Five thousand Turkomans would 
prove a match at any time for double that amount of 
Persians. And where could the Shah amass in a 
hurry ten thousand soldiers? In Teheran I should ' 
meet with some adventurous Italian and French 
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officers, who might join my expedition. Anyway 
a stroke against the capital could be carried out 
etTcctually, nor is it impossible that by such good 
luck I might—though but for a few days—be placed 
on the throne of Persia.” I forgot one essential 
condition of success, that five thousand Turkomans 
are not so easily united by discipline ; or, to speak 
correctly, the thought flashed across my mind, but 
I did not listen to it. 

My heated fancy roamed wild over the history 
of the Middle Ages, when the leaders of free¬ 
hands could achieve similar projects. The dream 
of the Persian throne and sceptre hovered scveml 
nights over the dreams of the poor and ragged 
dervish. 

How altered are my views this moment, by 
climate, circumstances, and experience! It is well 
to sacrifice one’s vanity for the guidance of others, 
who also, within the influence of unaccustomed 
natural circumstances, miglit be exposed to simil.ir 
temptation next to aberration. I wish also to 
show how unexpected success c.an incite, delude, 
torment into spasmodic affections an over-excited 
imagination. 

In Asia the furthest extremes meet, and the most 
incredible contrasts in the world may be found 
standing in closest juxtaposition. While some of 
the Asiatics in humble awe stared in my face, .and 
admired me like a demigo(j, there were others 
amongst them—und not a few- who, led loss by 
experience or by the study of my strange facial 
expression, but simply induced by the rom.antic 
fanaticism of their mind, and by love for anything 
mysterious, arrived at the most curious, sometimes 
most dangerous conceptions of my msignitic.ant 
enough personal worth. They saw in me now a 
sorcerer, who h.td supernatural powers at his 
command ; again an ambassador of the Ottoman 
Emperor, who sent aid in shape of invisible treasures 
to the Islam ill-used by extortions on the banks of 
the Jaxartes; there were some who saw in me a 
bewitched prince; and all approached me fearlessly, 
to clear, by my answering their most bi.carrc ques¬ 
tions, their respective points of surmise as to my 
person. 

What could I do in a similar position s.ave 
offer unconcerned case and icy indifference to all ? 
And as this questioning was daily icpcated, I soon 
got schooled into my logical strategy, and hid 
without effort, by an assumed countenance, the 
secret workings of my soul. When finally earnest 
suspicions arose as to my European descent, and 
as to the secret mission of my voyage, these found 
my nerves .already sufficiently steeled, that no outer 
sign could betray the struggle within. 

After a lapse of four weeks from the .assump¬ 
tion of my dangerous incognito, I was not able to 
blush. I had occasion to assure myself of the 
truth of this by a psychological experiment. I could 
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sit still like a statue, without more than, moving 
my lips as in quiet prayer, while people stationed 
opposite to me carried on the following conver¬ 
sation :— 

“ I bet this is a Russi.tn spy, who traces with 
pencil all our mountains and dales, our rivers and 
sources, into his secret pocketbook, to enable the 
Russians at some future time to enter our land with¬ 
out guides, and then steal our c.attlc and children. 

1 hope in Khiva Government will know how to use 
the ready rack, and under the application of .the 
red-hot iron it will soon be found out of what metal 
he be.” 

It was no small matter to me, though I mastered 
the art, not to move a muscle of my face, not to 
stir my eye, that mirror of the soul, most easily 
betraying its emotions, on hearing of the above not 
over-pleasant prospects. 

A celebrated sovereign of his d.ay may have been 
right in saying of me, th.at an excellent actor was 
lost in my person, for I had all the talents of 
one. Rut in Persia I was aided by the practical 
success imparted by continued practice and ex¬ 
perience, which indeed whenever required can do 
wonders. 

In like manner must the absence of fear of death 
under constant danger of detection, that would 
have been followed by destruction, be judged. In 
the commencement the interest of novelty deadened 
such fear within me. Rut when nature’s tortures 
—sand-storms in the desert, excruciating thirst— 
aw.akened fear of destruction and starvation, and 
especially during the continuance of suspicions 
aimed at me, and the everlasting want of confidence 
displayed by the Central Asiatic tyrant, then 
indeed the pale ph.antom of the fear of death 
could not be any longer exorcised. 

When on my wanderings across the Hyrcanian 
Steppe, in the glowing atmosphere of noon, the 
faUt morgana with tender vibrations danced in my 
sight, and niy comrades in the fanciful atmos¬ 
pheric reflection perceived rich meadows, surrounded 
by charming castles, and bubbling sources, and 
again in another direction the picture of fighting 
U/begs, fettered Persian slaves, and filled jewel- 
boxes— there my eyes detected but grim torturing 
appliances, omens of my own likely fate. I saw 
there people hung up by their legs, flayed alive, 
and other br.iin-racking fancies of cruel treatment; 
and, by way of contrast, a distant view of Cop- 
stantinople mocked me, and the dim outlines of 
European social scenery. 

The fear of death is certainly one of the most 
harassing beasts, which grins at us, showing ws 
its teeth with maddening awfulness. But time, the 
panacean b.ahn to all evil, and accustomedness 
t.akc the dread even from this by its getting 
familiar to us ; the evil keeps its form of a monster, 
' but void of flesh and blood, by experience harmless 
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except by self-torturing, a phantom of air, or a' 
monster hewn in stone, it finally ceases to awake 
dread vrithin us. 

It was thus face to face with me for months. 
As may be easily imagined, death threatened me 
from two quarters : by the inhospitable nature of 
the soil and climate, and by the malice of men. 
That of these two the former appeared less grim, 
though also irreconcilable, the reader may well 
believe. 

The sufferings during my tour as a dervish, in the 
shape of privation in food, dress, and cleanliness, 
appear to myself even at present superhuman. 
1 had for weeks to cat black unleavened bread, 
baked in the burnt ashes of camel-dung—bread 
refused even by my camel. I drank foul Wtter- 
salt water, whose odour alone sufficed to turn the 
European sick. I waded for hours beneath a burn¬ 
ing sun in the deep sand, with dry throat and 
craejeed lips. I ran the risk of being buried in 
the hot sand-rain. When near dying of thirst, 
in the desert of Khal-Ata, I wished death to 
end all my agonies. And yet the fear of death 
was not imminent under alt these circumstances, 
as it was during my persevering struggle against 
the doubts, suspicions, treachery, and malice of 
men. 

The terrors of nature, however fraught with 
danger, pass away at times, encouraging us thus, 
and we enjoy rest. But the malice of men 
never tires, it is restless, never ceases at day or 
night, knows no mercy or pity. That I came 
forth as conqueror from out such struggles, and 
escaped its vile snares—may the reader forgive 
my seeming want of modesty—I consider my 
own merit. The preceding theoretical studies 
of the Islam, my experience in literature, in the 
habits and customs of several different Moham¬ 
medan tribes, and finally my exercise in the dif¬ 
ferent Turkish dialects, were mighty levers for the 
removal of great difficulties. What I did not 
provide against, but what deadened my nerves to 
the utmost, were the scver.al single difficulties of 
changing circumstances of daily life, appearing 
small to the view, but the performance of which 
proved hardest to me. 

I had, as a main' duty, to get the mastery over 
every single musde of my face, so as to hide every 
trace of especial attention, excitement, curiosity, 
astonishment, which would have betrayed me in a 
moment among these acuta-witted, sharp-eyed, 
primitive sons 'of nature. I had to be careful 
during conversation, meals, or while walking, not 
to use gesticulations which would appear foreign 
to a thorough Asiatic. And when I once was told 
that I spoke in my sleep a foreign language, I was 
careful ever after not to take any supper late at 
night, to prevent the recurrence of a nightmare, or 
heavy sleep and lively dreams. 


How far I had done myself violence during this 
process of assimilation, and how far 1 succeeded, 
all this astonishes myself. Especially, I remember 
often the day on which we reached the goal of our 
destination, the grave of Bahe-ed-dins, near Bok¬ 
hara. I stood with my fellow;travellers from 
eight o’clock in the morning till late at night before 
the resting-place of this arch-saint of Turkestan. 
They prayed and sang, howled, sobbed, and wept 
bitter tears ; and how I could weep for hours in 
company, and how I could open such fountains of 
tears without any inner emotion, that is a riddle to 
me to this very day. 

During religious discussions, to cut a long pious 
face at every formula of sorcery and imparting of 
what they considered my sanctifying breath, so to 
assume a superlatively mysterious face, is indeed, 
as shown by European experience, w'here such parts 
of incognito are played in Western lands over the 
whole tenure of life, nothing particularly difficult. 
But tears provoked by mere imitation, flowing for 
hours, that can be effected only by the command 
of a powerful necessity in a struggle for endangered 
existence. 

Of a similar nature were my emotions when 
placed face to face with the tyrants of Central 
Asia—namely, with the Khan of Khiva, the Emir 
of Bokhara, and their zealous, slavish, and ever- 
ready masters of torture. 1 was received, as seen 
in my books of travel, at all these places with 
the utmost suspicion and doubt. They searched 
and pondered, they gave themselves every trouble 
to detect what part I did not dare to play but 
masterly concealed. And the fear of the termi¬ 
nation of all this made me nervous. My tongue, 
my peculiar self-mastery, could for some time 
ward off every inimical cut of distrust, with some 
skill. I thought already of being in safety, when 
my ethnographical betrayer, my still European 
physiognomy, though hidden under a very crust of 
dirt, renewed their doubts, and cnd.ingered the 
fortunate result. In the first moments of my 
audience, all my senses were so tightly strung, I was 
so occupied with the regular carrying out of my 
part, that I could not even think of my origintil 
individuality, and thus I look very little notice of 
all that went on before me. When the'first 
moments of the life-endangering comedy were over, 
and I came to the persuasion that the princes in 
question, together with their surrounding suite, were 
wrapped in the thick veil of deception, then I 
raised myself indeed on my “ Kothurnus,” looked 
proudly around, and could not keep off the thought 
how dreadfully and how soon my end would follow, 
had but one of the ruffians susiounding me the 
slightest suspicion of my real character. 

The above-mentioned scenes were, so to speak, 
but pauses of the most dangerous drama, for I had 
soon to apply all my levers to raise these audiences. 
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which were vouchsafed for my dismissal, into 
benevolent and gracious receptions. 

These inquisitorial scenes wore most severe 
and most frequent in Bokhara, the seat of the 
craftiest knavery. Though the then highest official 
of the Emir, in lys subsequent conversation with 
the Russian, as was told, said to State-Counsellor 
Langenau how he detected instantly the dervish, 
and how he spared him only on account of his rich 
scientific proficiency, and high religious lore, I 
c.T.nnot help doubting it. He might have had sus¬ 
picions, but he was in want of a main point for con¬ 
demning me tind giving me over to destruction. 
Had I committed but the slightest error in the 
explanation of one or the other law of religion, I 
am sure my kind readers would 'never have had to 
read this outline of my autobiography. 

But it is time that 1 should terminate this prolix 
recital of my difficulties and struggles on account 
of my played incognito. I h.ave to mention how 
even my steeled nerves got at last unstrung, and 
my bodily constitution, formerly full of health— 
yet not of stone or granite—had to give way. 
Possibly this relaxation allows me to look back 
with complacency to the gained experiences of 
my travel, and hence I may over-value them. 
I did not yet dare to continue my game at Samai- 
kand, and gave up my original plan of following up 
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the line towards China to Peking, and I decideij 
to return to Persia. 

As I had to separate here from ray companions, 

I cannot refrain from giving them my due acknow¬ 
ledgment in a few words. Mr. Chanikoff told me 
once the trick fiad succeeded because there had 
been no Bokharite among my companions. The 
learned man was to a certain extent right, because ' 
with the exception of a Tadshik from Khodshend, 
who lived for years at Bokhara, and who beset me 
often very hard, my other companions, for the most 
part natives of Khokand and Kashgar, showed me 
only friendship, love, and truly brotherly protection. 
Tlmt under such circumstances my taking leave of 
them must have been p.ainful, and left for days a 
bleak emotion behind, is easily understood. I had, 
since my return, time to send some words of thanks 
to Hadshi Bilal, my captain 

The good man lives now at Mecca, where he 
intends to end his days, and has remembered roe 
since by a few lines of friendly comir.<-inication. 
When be was told he had lavished his kindness on 
me, a sham Moslem, the old man laughed, and 
replied, “ I know Reshid Efcndi too well; he is 
just now in Europe, where he plays his part of a 
sham Chri.stian, but finally Re shall yet be saved 
for heaven.” 
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BV THE AUTHOR OF “EFISODES IN AN OBSCURE LIFE.” 
“rAKSON,” THE CROSSING-SWEEPF.R. 


j F any one wants to realise, as the phrase 
goes, the little army of crossing- 
sweepers we have in London, let him 
take a walk—say for a mile or two 
—on a muddy day, and give a penny 
"to every one who touches hat, makes 
a bob, as if shutting up like a spy¬ 
glass, or trots after him, trailing broom 
in one hand, and tugging at tangled 
forelock with the other. I remember 
when it would have cost any one, dis¬ 
posed to give in this way, between a 
shilling and eighteenpenceto w.alk fromtheArchway 
Tavern, Highgate Hill, to Highbury Cock and back. 
For any one of a squeezable temperament, there¬ 
fore, it was decidedly cheaper to take the ’bus. 

It is simply as a statistical experiment, just for 
once in a way, that I recommend this penny-giving. 
It would be a great misfortune if all crossing- 
sweepers bad pennies given them indiscriminately. 
I would not make a clean sweep of the sweepers, 
but I should like to see their ranks thinned con- 
siderably-^viz., by the elimination of the adults 
■ who are able, and the young who might be 


most favourable instances, is little better than a 
make-believe of work, as a pretext tor begging, 
either directly or by suggestion. 

Still, there arc people for whom crossing-sweeping 
seems to have been provided as an occupation by 
“ prc-cstabhshcd harmony ” — cripples, and old 
men and women, shrivelled like dry wrinkled 
apples, who are just strong enough to give the 
public that real convenience, a clean crossing, and 
who at the same time, tottering and shivering day 
after day at the same post, have a chance of attract¬ 
ing substantial sympathy from which they would be 
shut out if they burrowed all day in the holes to 
which they retire at^^ight to hide. I do not happen 
to remember what is the dictum on such cases of 
our self-constituted charity conscience, the Organi¬ 
sation Society. It seems to me, however, that 
alms-giving, regular or occasional, to these poor 
people, can scarcely be called demoralising. They 
shrink from the degr.adation as well as the dreary 
confinement of the workhouse—tiy to fancy, at any 
rate, that they are working for their living. After 
all, the ch.Tnce coppers and the little allowances 
they receive do not come to much. In bygone 
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trained, to do something better than what, in the j days, one or two crossing-sweepers may perhaps 
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have died in possession of considerable sums. I 
am inclined to believe, however, that even in these 
cases the amount has been ex.xg” crated. Mnemo- 
synal is very different from optical perspective. 
Things of the past loom larger than they were. At 
any rate, crossing-sweepers of* the present day 
leave no wills. If they did, the amounts under 
which the personalty would have to be swoin 
would be comico-pathetic. 

“ Parson ”—so called from the long, sh.tbby, 
loose, once-black frock-coat lie wore, so long that 
the tails, which mischievous street-boys were very 
fond of pulling on the sly, .swept the ground hke 
a lady’s train—was a short S([uat old man, with a 
wooden leg. His hair was the colour of an un¬ 
washed frosted carrot—the little of it that coukl be 
seen peeping from the dustman's fantail, reaching 
idmost to his waist, with which he nc.uly c.vtin- 
guibhed his monkey-like face. At least, it was 
monkey-like in its wrinkles and its fun, but there 
was not a trace of monkey-malice in it. A more 
civil, obliging little fellow than Parson theie could 
not be. Ho would hop off on little ejlands for 
people from whom he e.vpectcd, and got, no fee. 
The impish strcetlboys were the onl) persons who 
seemed able to sour'greatly P.irsoi.'i milk of human 
kindness. The police and the omnibus-men, the 
newsvendors and the inisrell.tneons loungers h.ue;- 
ing about the inn in front of whnli P.n ,oii’‘ 
crossing, or rather crossings, slreliheil, did tiui 
best to protci t the old fellow, .ind soundly enfled 
his persecutors when they cliaiiced to run then 
w.ay; but, nevertheless, he w.is sh.imefully tor¬ 
mented. 

“ Little pot, soon hot,” says the jiuiveib. That 
was not the case with Parson ; but even he coukl 
not always keep his vvi.ith from boiling over, and 
when wrought up to th.it jiitch of e\.e-,|icr.ttion, he 
would proceed to t.vke the law into Ins own bauds. 
Brandishing his broom like a broadsword, he made 
fierce dot-and-go-one diaiges on the foe. .Some¬ 
times the poor little fellotv tripperl, and when he 
had picked himself up out of the mud, was obliged 
to slink b.ick diseomtited to his crossing before .a 
hostile chorus of derisive l.uightei. .-Vt other tunes, 
perhaps, he succeeded in mowing down a straggler 
in the rear of the retreating enemy. Generally, 
however, they escaitcd scot-free. tfccasioually, 
when the old man saw that they were getting 
beyond his reach, he wouhl hurl his broom after 
tliem like a javelin ; a young vailct would snatch 
it up, and then poor Parson had to begin another 
wevy dot-and-go-one chase. 

On a foggy night, the old man was run over, 
breaking three or four of his ribs. Whilst he was 
laid up, I heard him relate his history. 

“ I’m a native o’ Whitechapel,'’ he said ; “ Good- 
mans Fields i.s where I was born an’ bted-sich 
breeclin’ as I hever ’.ad, an’ that worn't much. 


Peter’s my name. J s'’posc I must ’ave another 
soniewhcres, but that’s the oii’y name I hever went 
by, ’cept Parson, which them howdacious boys calls 
me. No, 1 can’t say whether it’s surname or 
chris’n name. Bless your ’cart, I was never 
chris’ncd. Father an’ mother couldn’t spare time 
for thinx like that. Father’s name worn't Peter. 
I’d a uncle lived at Balking, an’ they called him 
Peter. In the b.uge line, or the fishin’ line, he 
were—I c.ui’t reo'llecl which on ’em it was. 
Mother made bout as he was a-goin’ to do summut 
for me, on’y he didn’t, ’cept give me a clout on the 
’cad one day. That was the on’y tiftie I hover see 
him, an’ that's .dl 1 hever got from Uncle Peter. 
.Vn’ ’twoi n't much 1 hever got from anybody helse. 
Father worked at the docks, wdien he could git 
work, an’ worn’t too drunk to do it, an’ that worn’t 
alius. 

“ It’s ’ard woik, ye see, for a woman to keep on 
lovin’ a man when he can't give her a gowntl to 
her b.ick, an’ blackens ’er heyes as orfen as he gits 
drunk, h'.uher weie a decenlish sort o’ man when 
he worn’t on the drink, but anythink he’d do—beg, 
boner, or ste.d—to git ’old o’ druik, an' when it 
were hinside on ’iiirhe w'ere jest a brute; an’ 
mother worn't much belter. Tliere w.is two younguns 
—an’ th.u was two too many- me an’ Poll. I was 
wery fond o’ Poll, an’ so she were o’ me, .though 
)ou mightn’t think it to look at me. 1 never were 
a be.iuty ; I s’po-c it was bceos we used both on 
us to git drubbed. Many an’ m.iny’s the time we 
h.iint 'ad a bit to heat all day, "cejit it was some 
rnbb.ige wc’<l picked up in the ni.irkit. Sometimes 
a-Simdays, when it was cold, we went to church— 
Whitechapel Church - m the hevenink. Jest to git a 
w.irm. Leastways, th.it's wli.it I went for, but 
Poll was difl’ient from me. .She liked to 'car what 
the parson said. No, ilie paison never took no 
notice on tis. P’r.i))s he would if he'd a-seen us, 
but he didn’t, fhey say he was good to poor 
folks. 

‘‘ ’Tworn’t orfen we went. The people looked as if 
we ’adn’t .my right to. Pull m their clothes, they 
would, as if we’d give ’em lyp’us fever. That ain’t 
pk'.isanl. I ouglu lo he pretty well used to it by 
tins tunc, but 1 ain't. y\u’ some o’ them as gives 
theirselves sicli hails is no sich great shakes arlcr 
all. It’s them as is the wust. I’ve been spoke to 
a deal kiniler by them as was real gentlefolks than 
by them as wasn’t much belter than me, excep’ 
they'd got better clothes ; an' yet they’v'c talked .is 
if 1 was the dirt benc.ith their feet. A swell knows 
he’s a swell, .in’ don’t mind who he’s seen a-talkiii’ 
to, but lliem stuck-up people don’t know what they 
are. They want to bo summut, and can’t. 1 
s’posc they thinks, if they speaks civil to me, 
folks ’ll think I’m their father; an” p’raps ho 
w'orn’t no better. But there, what’s the good o' 
makin’ a fuss about sich nonsense? What do 
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it matter ? It’ll be all the same a ’underd ’ears to 
come. 

“ Mostly we went to the Lane a-Sundays, Poll an' 
me. The shops was all hopen, an’ there's sich a 
crowd o’ people. It was livelier than where the 
shops was ’shut, an’ now an’ a^’in we'd git a bit o’ 
fried fish give us, or the like o’ that. The Jews ’as 
a name for bein’ ’ard at a barg’in, but some on ’em 
is wery good to poor folks, ’specially kids. They’re 
oncommon fond o’ their own, an’ so I s’pose they 
don’t like to see t’otheis .a-starvin’. No, I never 
stole nuffink. 1 should, though, if it ’adn't a-bcc'u 
for Poll. 'When yer inside's as hempty as .i drum, 
it’s ’ard work to sec thinx layin’ hoiitside the shops 
as you could heal, or sell to git suiiimut to heat, 
an’ keep your ’ands off ’em. It’s heasy for )e to j 
git rid o’a’most anythink you like to steal—find’s | 
their word—tlowh Whitechapil w.iy. t)ne day I’d | 
cotched ’old on a bit o’ bacon that was jiul out with I 
a ticket on it at a shop in Whitechapel High .Street, | 
but Poll snatched it hout o’ my ’.inds an’ put it ' 
back. There was a long feller with a apron down 
to his toes, watchin’ an’ shoutin’, ' lluy, buy, buy ! ’ | 
houtside, but his back was turned. Jest then, 
though, he looked round. ‘ Lucky for you, you 
did,’ says he to Poll, an’ he shammed as if he was ' 
a-goin’ to ketch us, an’ off we went like a fire-engine. ’ 
Put it wasn’t as she was afraid o’ Ijciif nabbeil that 
made’er put it b.ick. It’s wondeiful 'owever she 
picked it hup, for she’d never been I'.irnt imflink 
good, 'cept the little bit she’d ’c.ired at ehurcli ; but 
she’d a notion as she should like to do thm,\ on the 
square, so as she might git to ’eaven ; an’ she 
wanted to keep me str.iiglil, too, for says she, 

‘ Peter,’ she says, ‘ 1 shouldn’t like, if I w.is to git 
into the good place, an’ they vv.is to .shut the door 
in yer face.’ 

“ She’s been lliere, if anybody is, many .m’ lii.iny 
a ’car, poic gal. I was oncoiumoii cut up when 
she died, but I’m glad now, for she was .i pretty 
gal, an’ a pretty face is a cuss to ,a pore gal like 
her. She’d lia’ been sure to come to grief, though 
she was so good. It was becus she ’.idn’t enough 
to heat—that’s ’ow pore little Poll come to die. 
The parish buried 'er, m course— there worn’t nu 
welvet palls an’ fc.atlicrs. .Slie was jiiit into the 
coffin, an’ a chap c.irried ’er under 'is harm Jest as 
if she was a parcel. She worn’t miuh to cany, for 
she were pretty nigh nc.xt to nuliiiik but sk.n au’ 
bone. 

“They weren’t long a-buiyin’ of ’er, but wliat 
do it m.atter ? She didn’t git to ’eaveii none the 
slower. I’m sometimes afe.aid 1 sli.in’t never git 
there, but I’m suttin sure Poll’s there, jest .is s.il'e 
as if she was Miss Coutts, an’ she’s a good lady, 
she is. But I didn’t think about ’er bein’ in ’eaven 
when I see ’em a-buiyin’ of ’er. When they 
shovelled in the hearth, I wished it was a-top o’ 
me as well as ’er. I ’adn’t a soul left in the world 
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as cared for me, an’ 1 hain’l 'ad sirice—not likt 
I’oll. 

1 dunno what become o’ fadier an’ mother 
Poll an’ me was left to shift for ourselves. All sor 
o’ thinx I’ve been. Anythink as turned up I’d d' 
—anyways try at—’cos if I didn’t, yer see, I mus 
ha’ starved. Beggars can't be choosers. That’ 
the w'ust o’ bein' poor. Von can’t git the righ 
v.iily o’ yer work when you haiii’t nuffink to fal 
back on. Folks takes adwantage on yer. ‘ Tak 
it or leave it,’ they says, fice an’ easy, when all tli 
time they arc glad to git ’old on yer, an’ ud give y 
j yer own .i.\m's, if yer could on’y ’old hout—bu 
I they know yer c.iii’t, ye see. I never did nuffinl 
! as was downright bad, so as I coulil be pulled u] 
for ’i, ijut some o’ tlic tiiinx I’ve been forced to dt 
was oncommon .sh.tdy. Pull wouldn’t ha’ liked ii 
if slic'd seen me at ’em. It was thinkin’ o’ ’er kep 
me Irom wu s. Yes, an’ kcejis me now, p'raps 
It’s (jueer the way I can’t foigil ’er—'cos I’d nevei 
no one else to caic fi.i me, I guess. I can sec her a: 
plain now as 1 ctudd sixty ’ear an’ more ago—it’s 
h.dl that since she died. .She don’t never seem tc 
ha’ gioucd, or .dlered one bit. 

“She was .1 bit proud of ’er cuily ’air, an’ kep 
it clean an’ tidy, though ’twas '.ird work, for some 
tunes we'd miiTmk bcuer than Cinders to go to bet 
on. Theie'.s .1 laid they used to shoot rubbish ii 
out by Bow—leastways, it ain’t a field now, bu 
covered with ’ouces .is thick as they can stand 
Poll an’ me used (o go there with the other folk U 
see what we could jiiek up, an’ sometimes we slep 
there. We'd scoop out a ’ole, so that the wine 
couldn’t git .it us, an’ pick the softest place to pu 
onr 'e.ids on, an’ kivei ourselves hup wi’ any ok 
rotten bit o’ s.icking, an’ sich like, we could find 
all' sleep like top, we would. We looked Iik< 
(;lumblcy-s\\ee[), when rve woke 111 themornin’,'bu 
Poll alius went doivn to the ditch an’ give 'erself i 
wash, an’ combed ’er ’air hout, if she’d on’y go 
’er fingers to do it witii. An oncommon pretty ga 
she was, though she wcie’.iil .starved, an’dresscc 
pretty ni;;h Iil.e .1 scarceioiv. If slic’d been figgee 
lioul an’ dn ,-ed ]aoper, liiere ain’t a gal I hevc' 
see as could 'old a candle to 'er-not a patcl 
on 'er back they wouldn't be. I should like to set 
"er jist .IS she used to ivas for once in a way, but i 
liever 1 git .dung wd \i ag m, I shouldn’t like 'er tt 
keep like that, if she w.is .1 child, she wouldn’t bc 
able to git on as we used wi’ an old chap like mi}. 

“My luck seems to be gittin’ runned hover— 
that’s ’ow I lost my kg. I was a-’elpin’ a drovei 
in the Mile F.ud Road. I'd gone out lookin’ artei 
sumfuik to do as fiir as Romford, an' he picked nit 
up at the ni.irki! tliere, an’ give me a job to ’cli 
drive some ship to the Cattle Markit—it was ir 
bmifile then. Well, Pd run on to ’cad ’em back 
from the Cambridge ’Hath Road, when up come 
some fellers in a cart, ’.ilf sprung. The ’oss \<«s 
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goin’ as fast as hever it could, but the chap as was 
drivin’ kep’ on leatherin’ it wi’ the hend o’ the reins 
—he ’adn’t got no whip. So I shouted to ’ent not 
to run hover the ship, an’ flung up my harms—but 
they never took no ’eed. On they come, an’ down 
I went, an’ the cart went hover rne, un’ scrunched 
my leg like a snail. They carried me to the Lon¬ 
don Hospital, an’ arter a bit the doctors cut off my 
leg—they said they couldn’t mend it—an’ I’ve been 
a hippety-hop hever since. I shall be glad, though, 
when I’m peggin’ away on my timber-toe ag’in, for 
it’s lonesome layin’ on yer back wi’ nuffink to do. 


“ Sundays is my best days. People ain’t in sich 
a ’urry to git to church as they are to git to their 
business, an’ then they’re kinder^-Sundays. There’s 
a sweet-lookin’ lady goes hover my crossin’, as true 
as the clock, hevery Sunday, with ’er three little 
gals, as like their mar as little peas is to a big ’un. 
They takes it in turns to give me my penny, an’ 
they speaks so pretty to me. I reg’lar look hout 
for seein’ of ’em. Real gentlefolks they are. I’ll 
go bail, though they ain’t dressed nigh so smart 
as a good many as goes by an’ never gives me 
nuffink.” 


IN HONOUR BOUND. 

BY CHABLES GIBBON, 

AUTHOR OF “robin GRAY,” “FOR LACK OP GOLD,” ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER THE THIRTY-FIRST. 

TEF-NIE’S DOUBTS. 

There was a sharp p.iin in Tecnie’s heart, and 
wild thoughts performing a confused dance in her 
brain, as she watched him handling those letters. 

He was thinking about Grace evidently, and 
maybe he was lamenting the folly which had 
tempted him to marry one so useless and helpless 
as she was to him. She saw him in despair from 
which he might have been saved, if she had only 
been brave enough to refuse to be his wife. She 
saw him in sore need of help, and she was so poor 
—so weak that, with all her love, she could not 
say or do anything that might relieve him in the 
least degree. 

Like a sudden ai)d dense mist upon the moun¬ 
tain, ‘the thought fell upon her—blinding her, 
stupifying her so that she did not know which way 
to move towards safety—that he must be sorry for 
having married her. It seemed as if there were a 
great load within her bicast, bearing the once 
strong and upright form down to the floor. 

Sh.Tding her eyes with one hand, she asked in a 
very low voice— . 

“ Has the Laird no friend who will lend him the 
money ?” 

Without looking up, and his thoughts far away 
in the old days—how far back they seemed !—of 
gay youth, bright dreams, and impatient hopes, he 
answered— 

“ Our only hope is that Dame Wishart may 
advance it; but if she rcfiftcs, I am afraid the 
sale will take place.” 

He drew a long breath, and she saw' that his lips 
were compressed as if he were in pain. 

There was a curious sense of silence in the 
place ; even the wind outside seemed to pause, and 
the rustle of the honeysuckle against the window 
was not heard. 


The only hope was in D.amc Wishart—Grace’s 
mother. If he had married Grace, there would 
have been no difficulty about this business j it 
could all have been settled quite easily, and he 
would have been happy. So, in her moibid 
broodings, she began to see how cruel she had 
been, how wisely the Laird h.ad spoken, .and how 
wickedly and selfishly she had acted. Her love 
was bringing to him fast the ruin and misery of 
which Dalmahoy had warned her. She had turned 
away from the warning, because he had pleaded 
and she loved him so, and now . 

He must be bitterly repenting the foolish passion 
which had tempted him to marry her in spite' of 
reason. 

That pretty fairy story, in which she had lived 
for a little while, had changed into a very dull and 
prosaic reality. She was surrounded by struggles 
and difficulties which she had never known at 
home ; she shuddered with a cold fear that she kad 
done wrong—that she had involved him in the 
wrong, and that both were now doomed to pay the 
pen<alty of the error for which she alone was to 
blame. 

In a painful, dreamy way, she seemed to be con¬ 
scious that he was fighting with a wild sea—that 
he was calling to her for help, and that, although 
quite near, she could not lift a hand to save him. 
The anguish to her was intense—it was like a night¬ 
mare which she tried to shake off and could not; 
yet every circumstance of their position, and every¬ 
thing around her, was coldly distinct and sharply 
defined to her senses. She saw and felt every¬ 
thing with the supernatural vividness with wlych 
the mind is gifted in moments of great peril 

How vexed he must feel with her now ! By-and- 
by he would crime to hate her as the cause Of all 
his misfortunes, and poor Baby would become a 
trouble and an annoyance to him. If she could 
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have foreseen—if she could have known or sus¬ 
pected what suffering he was to undergo on her 
account—she might have prevented it all, and that 
was the bitterest thought of the many which afflicted 
her. She might have prevented it all, and she 
would have been so glad to do so—only to save 
him the least pain, .^nd, lo, she was the cause of all 
his pain 1 

Still in her dreamy state, she wished that she 
could have dropped into the cobble and sailed 
away out upon the strange seas, no matter whither, 
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He placed his arm round her so tenderly, and 
drew her to his breast with such affectionate 
warmth, that but for the extravagant fancies which 
possessed her, she must have known how much 
she had wronged his thoughts. She was grateful 
for the touch of ]iis hand—grateful for the loving 
sound of his voice ; and at the same time she ex¬ 
perienced a twinge of pain, that he should lavish all 
this care upon her who had brought him so much 
sorrow. 

“There’s nothing wrong with me,” she said 
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so that she never came back to Rowanden any 
more—so that she might leave him free to marry 
Grace, and to be happy, as he would be with her. 
She had a pitiful weary feeling of being all alone in 
the world—of being so much the enemy of those 
whom she loved, that they must wish her to be 
away; and for their sakes she desired nothing 
bettor than to be taken off at once, and hidden out 
of sight, no matter where. 

As her bfain thrtiifb'ed' with these sad fancies, a 
Ijig sob burst from her, and Walter started up 
amazed and distressed ; it was a very unusual 
sound to proceed from her. 

, “What is the matter, Teenic. my own bonnie 
wifie—what has happened to you 


stubbornly, and even with a degree of petulance in 
her fierce determination to overcome every sign of 
wc.akness. Then, sobbing in spite of herself, and 
wistfully. “ It’s an awful pity.” 

Her pity was for him in having married hei*, and 
so entailed upon himself all this suffering; he 
I attributed it lo the position of his father. 

! “ It is a pity, .and it wdl upset the old man 

I terribly—to be turned out of his home, to be set 
I adrift m the world, and to begin life anew when he 
I is so near its close—oh ! it vexes me,so that I do 
not know v'hat to say or think.” 
j “ Hut you could not help it ”—timidly, and half 
I against her will craving for some balm for the 
j self-accusations which were torturing her. 
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“ No, I could not help it; and yet, Tcenie, I feel 
as jf there were some blasnc due to me, and the 
feeling makes me smart keenly. I ought to have 
been able to relieve him in this crisis. Perhaps 1 
should have been if I had followed his advice, and 
applied myself to engineering. .That is a profitable 
business, once you get into the groove ; but preach¬ 
ing is a poor trade at the best—there are no fortunes 
made at it. Still, 1 do not feel that my choice has 
been a wrong one ; I have adopted a poor trade 
according to the ordinary measure of success, but 
have I not chosen the one in which the real 
measure of success is largest and most substantial ? 
It is surely a vulg.ar thought to measure God’s love 
by worldly prosperity; and if that were to be the 
rule, it would be a sore temiitation to ignorant 
minds to try to cheat themselves and Providence. 
They try it often enough as it is. I am content to 
be poor even when 1 must look on such sorrow as 
my father’s, if I may help men to realise what is 
true happiness.” 

“ If I could only help you! ” she muttered, to her¬ 
self rather than to him. 

He looked at her, puzzled and much grieved by 
her white face. Still, he had no conception of the 
vein of thought she had fallen into, and of the cruel 
confirmation which his words gave to the convic¬ 
tions that distressed her. lie smiled sadly, and 
tried to comfort her. 

“Get well, Tcenie—look happy and bright as 
you used to do, and then 1 think it will be jiossible 
even to hear the tap of the auctioneer's stick at 
Dalmahoy without despair. Put if you go on being 
so unlike yourself as you arc just now, 1 don’t 
know how I shall stand it.’’ 

“Ayel” she cried with a wild sort of bitterness 
of heart—shutting her eyes and thinking of the 
blunder? they had made—“ there would have been 
no need for all this f.ish if you had only married 
Gr- 

He placed his hand tenderly on her mouth, .i 
quick and painful suspicion of her feelings running 
through his mind, and filling him with more acute 
sorrow than even the knowledge of his f.Uhcr’s 
distress had done ; for he saw how much his care¬ 
less words must have pained lici, and he felt that 
she had not the unquestioning faith in him which 
he'had hoped she possessed. U was a double 
shock to him, and very bitter. 

“You arc my wife,’’ he said quietly, “and you 
must not think that it was possibl,' for me to 
marry anybody but you, as indeed it w.is not, and 
could not be, even if I u'cre’ free to in,akc choice 
again to-morrow with the kiiov, n lge of all ilnso 
troubles staring me in the face. 1 would act j"‘ i 
as I have done, unless perhaps 1 had hesitated in 
the fear that you were not willing to share poverty 
and sorrow with me.” 

'* Oh, Wattic! I would be proud of your poverty, 


because It brings you so much nearer to me. But 
when 1 see you suffering, and so many others 

suffering, because- ” She hesitated, and then 

impetuously, “ because you have married me, I feel 
wild!” 

He was startled, by this passionate outciy, and 
strangely disturbed. * 

“You arc all the world to me, Teen ic,’’he said 
softly; “>ou can never guess half the happiness 
you have given to me, and I can never forget it, I 
hope.’* 

She was looking at tlic floor, her face clouded by 
unple.asant emotions, but it was an unspeakable 
relief to hear his words and to mark his tone. The 
doubts which afflicted her were quieted, although 
not disiielled. She ilid not speak again. 

Fiom that day there was a marked change in her 
manner and ways. The frank, fearless girl of old 
times w.is gone, and her place was occupied by a 
quiet, somewliat shy, and often sad woman, whose 
nature was occ.asioiially roused by under-currents 
of passion, which, however, found no further expres¬ 
sion th.m in the quick flash of the bright eyes—like 
the sea .at night illumed for a minute by lightning, 
then dark and incomprehensible again. 

Out of her very love there was a slow growth of 
fierce despair. She looked often across the sea, 
yearning towards it, thinking of her father, and 
speeulaling upon what might have happened if she 
li.ul gone away wffh him before the marriage. Dal- 
iii.dioy would have been saved, the Laird would not 
have despised her as he must do now, and Walter 
and Cr.Lce would have been so happy 1 Grace 
would h.ive suited him so admirably ; she was in- 
tot c-ted in all his work, and she would have helped 
him in it; he could have discussed his sermons 
with her; she would have taken charge of the 
Sund.iy-school, and she would have m.rnaged the 
soup-kitchen ,ind the coal-fund in winter. Teenie 
blamed herself that she was utterly unfitted for any 
of these duties—at least in the way they were 
usually performed. 

There was alw.iys in her mind the self-upbraiding 
cry, never a thought of bl.une to others. Yet at 
limes .slic li'olccd and acted as if she were angry 
wall cvenliody, just bcc.iusc she felt so bitter to¬ 
wards herself. Wild, wicked feelings surged in her 
breast, .md they were all the more fierce because 
she tried so hard to conceal and suppress them. 

.bhc w'atchcd her husband with a sharp aching at 
her heart, and wistful eyes. As she saw the shadow 
of trouble deepen on his face, her despair was 
qtiiclceeed until it seemed as if all the world were 
against hi-r, .and that every hope of peace was gone 
from ilieir home. And she was the cau^e—she 
alone wa-. the cause 1 She felt that her whole nature 
was changing, that her brow w.as becoming con¬ 
tracted with a constant frown, and that her heart was 
swelling so with pain, it must surely burst very soonN 
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Yet she was uitifully submissive to him, watching 
his every lopk, studying his every wish, and trying 
with all her might to make up to him, by her affec¬ 
tionate care, for the ruin which she fancied was the 
dowry she had brought to him. How she prayed 
and prayed that her father might return in time to 
rescue Dalmahoy ! She would have him give ui) 
the last farthing he possessed for that purpose ; 
and then if she could only disappear from the place 
—die perhaps—she would bo satislled. 

To Grace she was more gentle, more loving than 
she had'ever been before. Everything Grace said 
was as gospel to Teenic ; everything Gr.icc did she 
praised and admired—and it rcquiies a good lu arl 
to be pleased with the successes of one';, fiiends. 
The conviction that she had stepped into the D.d- 
mahoy family as a sort of marplot grew upon liei, 
until it became a sort of w'uking nightmare. 'I'iie 
poor girl’s heart w.is bre.iking, and her only lelief 
w'as found in exceeding tenderness of thought to¬ 
wards those whom she ftincied she had wronged ; 
whilst often she w.as in appc.arance dour to tin. in, 
.and tpaite unsympathetic. These wcie the iinmieiits 
in which she hated herself most, in which slie was 
longing most to discover some great s.iciiticc to 
make by which she could help them, and show how 
much she loved them. 

When .alone with ll.aby—the little thing l.uigliiiig, 
crowing, and kicking in the animal eiijo) ment of 
mere existence—she felt the bitterness of her posi¬ 
tion most keenly. JJut even when alone site v.irely 
• illowcd the tears which filled her breast to liiui 
vent. She was either dour in her aiigui,,h, and 
would sit for hours wiitching the little one, and 
dreaming sad dreams, or she would be tierce in In r 
affectionate hugging of the child, and, as wu'ii dry 
hot eyes she looked at him, would try to cioun 
some of the uM s.id ballads, or to tell him jiretty 
stories of gay lives, as if he could understand, .iiul 
as if her heart were not bursting with ]).iiu. 

CHAl'TKU THE THliny-bLt-IN’IJ. 

F.vi.sn srar.s. 

Tkenie’s white face haunted W.iltcr ; it lici ime .1 
tciror to him, and added cruelly to the an;,.. 1 . s 
which at the time engaged his thoughts. He leared 
that she W'as very ill, and spoke to the doctoi. 
Luinsden, the baillie, in his rough and lic.irty \v.i\-, 
assured him there was nothing the matter: it v,.is 
just the natural effects of tlic birth of the b.ihx'. .iiid 
she was not half so bad as many women weic 
under the same circumstances. He prcsi.i ibe<l 
cl'.cerful convcrs.ation, good feeding, and as much 
open-air exercise as possible--<inviug b««t 

Obedient to these directions, Walter tried to be 
cheerful. It was a very ghastly result, for he was 
in sore trouble. He know that he m.i'dc a b.ul 
show of mirth, and he w'.as much vexed by it. lUit 
he did the next best thing, as he thought—he s.ud 
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never a word about the various matters which were 
annoying and worrying him so that he coukl-wth 
difficulty get up even the faint appearance of cheer¬ 
fulness with which he attended her. He was very 
earnest in the effort, but he was very grave all the 
same, and in sphe of himself ; for his father’s pro¬ 
spective ruin, and various irritating petty incon- 
venioaccs in his own affairs, were pressing sharply 
upon liini. Unfortunately, he w.as not one of those 
who could take life lightly ; life was a very serious 
business to him, and its responsibilities not to be 
shirked or postponed on account of any personal 
sorrows or weaknesses. 

.She w.is not in the least deceived by his pretences 
at indifference to the way things were going. She 
cpiestioned him, and he told her that all would be 
right by-and-by; that she was not to trouble her¬ 
self, but just devote her whole attention to getting 
well, and that would make him quite happy, for his 
chief distress was due to the f.ict that she was so 
ill. And to a certain extent he spoke absolute 
truth. 

l)Ul she looked upon this as another sign that 
she W.IS unlit to be his wife ; she regarded it as a 
linal proof that he thought so ; and at every fresh 
attempt he made to hide his sorrow from her, she 
kept murmuring to herself - 

He feels that I am the cause of all this wreck 
.ind rum, and he will not tell me. He sees that it 
is my f.iult he is in difficulty, .and he is trying to 
shut his own eyes to it bv hiding it from me?” 

So the very means which he adopted to assist her 
recovery rct.udcd it. If she had only spoken out, 
then ho woiiUI have understood, and he would have 
e-xiil,lined everything to her; or if he had only 
spoken out, .she would have understood, she would 
i have been spared much pain, and she would have 
I helped him by getting well, and .also by the sturdy 
1 sjiiiit in which she took in hand those matters 
I uliich wi re pl.t in to her. 

Tut each living most e:irne,tly to help the other, 
each loving the other mo it devoutly, and each 
stiivmg haul to save the other from pain, did 
I exactly v.h.it they wislied not to do—inspired doubt 
[ and gncl. 

There was no fooli dine-.s 011 either side; each 
was cap.ible of very bold and resolute action as 
soon as the course w.as vistli'e. It was jest one of 
those conimonpl.iee positions in which what we 
wish to do blinds us to mIiuI we ought to do. 

Ho was deeply grieved that she showed no signs 
of improving healili; she w.is bitterly vexed with 
him th.it he did not think her worthy of his con- 
lidence—just at the lime when it would have been 
the I’.i c.itest coiueivablc relief to him to have poured 
into her oar the whole history of his ve.xations, 
when her sympathy would have helped and 
fatrengtliencd him beyond measure, and when the 
loss of it was the grc.ffcst of all deprivations ! 
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He tried to interest her in the events which were 
passing around them, but he found it difficult to 
get her out of the house. She had grown almost a 
hermit, and she could not bear to pass the garden 
gate. He thought that a very bad sign, and he 
tried all sorts of little persuasions to induce her to 
go down to the village, to Kingshavcn, or for a 
drive to the hills. She yielded, but it was only be¬ 
cause she wished to please him ; she seemed to 
derive neither pleasure nor benefit from these ex¬ 
cursions. 

In her present humour the number of petty ag¬ 
gravations which she discovered increased rapidly ; 
the beauty of home was fading, and by-and-by 
it would wither. Already the pitifully small begin¬ 
nings of misundcristanding, of doubt, which, if un¬ 
checked at first, develop into fierce words and dis¬ 
trust, had entered the house ; and yet each was 
striving honestly to be faithful, dutiful, and loving 
to the other. 

It was at the flower-show that Tcenie encountered 
the Laird for the first time after she had heard of 
the calamity which loomed before him. 

The flower-show was in the school-house. There 
were tables with rising shelves along the walls and 
down the centre of the room, brilliant with flowers 
—chiefly theold-fashioned ones : verbenas, petunias, 
hollyhocks, roses, pansies, and two or three ruddy 
cockscombs. These, for the most part, were nurtured 
in cottage gardens by hard - working weavers, 
shoemakers, and farm labourers. The gardeners 
of the gentlemen in the neighbourhood contributed 
the rare flowers which their masters’ hothouses 
produced. 

The dominie, the doctor, the exciseman, and a 
goodly number of the ladies and gentlemen who 
lived on the outskirts of the town—spinsters and 
and widows of limited income, half-pay officers and 
retired tradesmen—were also amongst the exhibi¬ 
tors, and as eager as any of the others in the 
contest for the prizes. The show was a great 
event of the year; it was the climax of much 
devoted labour and many anxious hopes. It was 
the cause of many heart-burnings, for the flower- 
growers identified themselves with their favourites, 
and failure to win a prize—or at least special com¬ 
mendation—^was regarded as a deep affliction ; by 
some accepted contentedly and wisely, with the 
determination to make a more strenuous effort next 
year, guided by the experience of this one; by 
others with a spiteful grudge towards those who 
had succeeded ; and by othe/s again with self-satis¬ 
fied feelings of contempt for the ignorance or par¬ 
tiality of the judges—who were generally gardeners 
from distant gentlemen’s scats, and nurserymen of 
the neighbouring towns. 

For months previous to the event, the dominie 
was in a state of excitement, arranging the list of 
prizes, settling with the committee and the judges 


for the most convenient day for the show, and 
writing letters about everything to everybody. The 
labours of a Secretary of State were small in com¬ 
parison with the dominie’s, and still smaller if 
viewed through his notion of their relative import- 
tance to the country. 

Then he had his special anxiety about his own 
roses and pansies, for which he had obtained several 
prizes, and to which he was as much devoted as if 
they had been living things. At four o’clock in the 
morning he was in his garden, busy with his pets ; 
there again after school until late in the evening, 
sometimes even working by lamp-light. To make 
the show “a grand display,” to win a prize, and to 
be complimented for his “ indefatigable exertions on 
behalf of horticultural science,” constituted to him 
the glory of life. 

Tlie day came, and it was exceedingly beautiful 
to him : the clear sunshine, with the cooling breeze 
from the sea ; the warm moist atmosphere of the 
room, gorgeous in colours—pink, red, purple, blue, 
green, and the innumerable shades of these—with 
the sweet odour of the roses. “ Paradise must be a 
flower-show,” thought the dominie, meaning any¬ 
thing but disrespect to Paradise. 

Tlie ladies—flowers in their way, and quite as 
gorgeous in attire, although not so perfect, perhaps 
- - and the gentlemen stree.mcd into the room ; 
passed slowly round, admiring, simpering, coquet¬ 
ting, and making comments of more or less, or no 
value. 

“ The colours are so very fine,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Dubbiesidc; “ they arc almost equal to the arti¬ 
ficial !” 

McGilchrist, the manufacturer, observed that if 
he could only obtain a dye equal to the dominie’s 
prize pansy—a deep velvety purple—^he would 
make a fortune by it. Others were able to admire 
the perfection of cultivated nature without any 
commercial speculations ; but a large proportion of 
the visitors came because it was a show where 
other people were to be seen, and passed round 
and round, blind to the beauty which was laid 
before them. 

It was in this room Teenie met the Laird. For 
an instant she had a desire to avoid him; then 
with a momentary frown and a sharp mental 
reprimand- “ Why should I ? ”—she walked up to 
him and held out her hand. 

The eyes of all the people near were upon them ; 
for there had been curious rumours going about— 
rumours not yet fully developed, but promising a 
fine crop of absurd falsehoods at no very distant 
date, ‘“t" 'irn -V 

He was perfectly aware that they were observed; 
and the Laird, on the brink of ruin, was as grandly 
courteous as ever, and smiled as gaily as if he knew 
no c.are in the world. 

He took her hand, greeting his daughter-in-law 
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as respectfully as if she had been the richest lady Even he was slightly taken aback by this frank 
in the land. ’ admission, for he was quick, and he had a fair 

“ 1 am glad to see you looking so well, Christina, idea of what she referred to. 

I have been hearing bad accounts of your health, “ My dear child, I do not understand you, and 
and it is a charming surprise to see you here to- you look as if the matter were serious.” 
day with a colour on your checks that rivals the “ I mean about the marriage—I should not have 
dominie’s roses.” taken him, as you said, especially when he was 

The compliment was disagreeable to her, for the expecting a fortune which I knew he could never 
colour was due to her anxiety as to how he would have. You were right, and you must hate me—^ 
receive her ; and she thought his tone drier than although you try to be so kindly.” 
usual. ■ The Laird had a disagreeable remembrance of 

But the onlookers were satisfied that the Laird his fib, and he spoke all the more earnestly, 
was most considerate, and th.at there was no breach ‘‘ It is a principle of mine, Christina, never to cry 
between him and the minister’s wife. The Laird over spilled milk. I would have been glad if you 
was slily conscious, and he determined to give the had followed my advice when 1 offered it to you ; 
good folk still further satisfaction. but you and Wattie have thought otherwise and 

He drew Teenie’s arm within his own—much to acted otherwise; there is no more to be said, 
her astonishment—and walked slowly round the We must make the best we can of matters as they 
room with her, directing her attention to the stand.” 

choicest flowers, and making pleasant or patron- “ But I have not got the education to fit me for 
ising comments upon the growers of the plants he his wife—you know it—you knew—why didn’t you 
praised. He never paused, never hesitated for a hold him back ? ” 

word, or for a sentiment, because he had such sub- In his surprise at this attack, the Laird found 
lime faith in himself that he never doubted what himself trying to reconeilc her to her position, 
ever words came uppermost were worth uttering. “You can still learn, my dear child. Education 
It did not matter to her what he said, for she was develops, it does not create. It seems to me 
busy thinking how kind he was to forget or to for- clearer daily, that we are what we are by the force 
give so readily her share in bringing about his pre- of nature, and not by education. Education refines, 
sent unfortunate position. modifies, improves natural faculties, and renders 

He was vastly admired by the onlookers, his us more or less useful, or more or less harmful to 
condescension, his courtesy and flow of language' society. That is all. Education will never shorten 
were much praised ; and several ladies vowed j the ears of a donkey.” 
that he was the handsomest and youngest old | “And it will never shorten mine.” 
gentleman they had ever seen. The Laird was “ I did not mean that, Christina,” he said hastily, 
sensible of the admiration he excited, and for shocked by the construction she had placed on his 
the time he was really indifferent to his impend- words. 

ing ruin. “ I know. What are you to do about this money 

When they had passed round the room and you require } ” 
reached the door—where the dominie muttered his D.ilm.dioy was surprised to find himself put out 
thatfks for Dalmahoy’s presence on that occ.ision, of countenance by this child. Clearing his throat, 
and the Laird replied with a neat compliment and not quite so calmly as usual — 
about the dominie’s management in general and “ Walter has told you then ?” 
his flowers in particular—he did not leave her as “ Ever) thing.” 

she expected. “Well, we .arc going to my sister —there is 

“Wattie is busy with some of his ciders—arrang- Wattie coming for me—and I expect her to remove 
ing about the Sacrament, 1 dare say—so I’ll walk the difficulty.” 

down the road with you till we meet Drysdalc with “ And she will not do it—1 know, from what she 
the gig,” he said. said to me.” 

They walked along the high road on the edge of 'I'his was spoken with a dogged conviction which 
the cliffs, the sea glancing and surging below them, startled him. 

Her head was bent, her eyes fixed on the ground ; “ I hope you are mistaken, Christina,” he said 

he still retained her arm, discoursed upon the very sincerely ; “ if not, you will soon see the auc- 
beauties of nature—the flower-show—or inquired tioneer at D.almaho)', and me a beggar.” 
about the baby ; and she replied in monosyllables, “ And it is my fault,” she muttered bitterly, as 
her breast swelling with other thoughts, Drysdale came up with the gig. 

Suddenly she lifted her head, and looked him TTeenie walked home. The Laird and his son 
straight in the face. entered the gig, and drove over to Craigburn. 

, *• You were right, Laird, and I was wrong,” she ; They were received by Grace, who looked some- 
said decisively. i what uncomfortable : the cause—she had not been 
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able to learn what her mother intended to do ; but seemed, indeed, to be nerved up to some great 
she smiled all the same, and gave her friends a effott. 

hearty welcome. Both Dalmahoy and Waller expressed the 

Dame Wishart was in her chair, looking much | pleasure they really felt in seeing her look so w-ell; 
brisker than usual, and evidently prejiared for ] but the former experienced an uncomfortable doubt 
visitors. She had on a new rap of somewhat j th.at all these preparations indicated the fulfilment 
gaudy colours ; she wore a brocaded gown which j of 'reenic's prophecy. 

had belonged to her mother, and which was never Grace stood behind her mother’s chair, ready to 
used except on state occasions; it was a piece of supply any of her wants. She looked with a 
family grandeur, and had passed through several curiously anxious garc from her mother to the'two 
generations. Her face was keener and her eyes men seated before her. 
brighter than they had been for a long time. She end of chafter the thirty-second. 


SMUGGL1NG-AN.\. 

HAl/E got one or two smuggling stories with the att.ick at the risk of his men’s lives; for 
to toll. New ones, do you ask? That the object he h.ad in view, that of suppressing the 
depends very much uiion whether you Lottery, could now be attained without further 
have heard them before. Picturesque j sacrifice. The crew were well known, and though 
smuggling being pretty nearly obsolete, it had'been impossible to surprise them in an overt 
anecdotes connected with it can rarely :ict of smuggling, it would be a very diHcrcnt 
be both new and true. Now these at matter now that they had the brand of Cain upon 
least arc true. their foreheads. .So it proved ; when the affray 

One fine morning, a good many was reported, the authorities, determined to make 
years ago, a party of Revenue men .an example, issued orders to arrest the vessel, and 
were clustered on the shores of Whit- or any members of the crew, wherever they 

sand Bay, in a state of some excite- \ might be found. 

ment, for the clearing off of the early And now commenced the punishment of the 
morning mist had revealed a suspicious-looking smugglers, who led the lives of hunted rats, 

lugger, lying becalmed and motionless, and they Officers of justice, with soldiers to aid them, were 

hoped that the fastest smuggler on the coast, lh.it perpetually on their track ; dragoons scoured the 
had shown them her heels many and many a time, country, piowling for them. They could not visit 
whose repeated escapes had caused them to be- j their families without the strictest precautions, and 
come-the laughing-stocks of the country-side, and had lo move about by night. In the daytime 
had even excited a suspicion of connivance in the they lay concealed in barns and granaries, where 
breasts of the authorities, had at last fallen into they constantly heard inquiries being made about 
their hands. them. 

“It is her, safe enough,” shouted one who had Of course their only chance of esc.apc laV’in 
the telescope ; “ that is the Lottery, or my name’s the fact that the whole country-side was in their 
not Bowden !” fivour and against the Revenue people ; there was 

There was no time to be lost; the bre eze might not a farmer, an innkeeper, a shopman, or a 
spring up at any moment, and the best vessel, and pibourer unwilling to do his best to .aid and conceal 
the crew most conversant with the coast, handiest them. Still, at every game of hidc-and-scek the 
in bad weather, and most reckless of conscquonces, searcher wins in the end. To lie in concealment 
remain free to renew a career of fraud and violence, beyond a certain time is trying to tlie nerves. One 
So the officer in command ordered a couple of of the smugglers, named Toms, grew tired and 
boats to be manned at once, and put off to secure allowed himself to be arrested, when he turned 
the prize. ' king’s evidence, and pointed out Tom Potter as the 

But the Lotteries made up'their minds not lo m.an who had fired the fatal shot, 
give up their valu.able cargo and fine craft without You may imagine the storm of execration which 
a struggle, and made all the usual preparations arose against the traitor, especially when the 
against boarders. dragoons managed, by a stratagem, to elude the 

As the attacking boats approached shots tverc precautions taken for the concealment of Potter, 
Exchanged, and they were finally beaten off; who was at length arrested in his own house, and 
Ambrose Bowden, who pulled the bow-oaf of one carried to London. The only chance of saving him 
of them, being killed, fndeed the officer in com- lay in getting the one witness for the prosecution, 
mand would not have been justified in persevering Roger Toms, out of the way. But this was difficult, 
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for Toms, knowing well that his life was in clanger, 
had taken refuge on board a Revenue cutter, which 
he never left. However, certain influenti.il and re- 
•sponsible persons whom she could trust sought out 
his wife, and prevailed upon her to use her influence 
to lure her husband away from the neighbourhood 
of his protectors the first time that he landed to sec 
her. 

S.itisfied tliat no violence would be offered him, 
and anxious to save him from the disgrace of his 
comrade’s blood, she consented, and was the means 
of his falling into an ambush. The word given, 
however, was faithfully kept; no injury or un¬ 
necessary discomfort was inflicted upon him, but 
he was spirited away to Guernsey, with the intention 
of sending him to some jflace where he would 
be out of the way and unable to give evidence at 
the time of the trial. But Toms was traced by the 
Government officers'to Guernsey, and found in the 
hold of a ship just sailing for America. 

His evidence on Potter’s trial amounted to this 
—that he, Toms, was in the cabin of the Lottery 
during the attack, and that Potter had come down 
and said, “ I have done for one of them.” 

For the defence, an old coastguardsman, one of 
the boat’s crew of which the murdered man was 
a member, was called, and he swore that Bowden 
was killed by an accidental shot fired by one of 
themselves; and in confirmation of this it was 
shown that the shot had entered his breast, he 
rowing the bow-oar of a boat going towards the 
ship. 

However, the smugglers had fired on the boats, 
that was evident, and some one ought to be hanged ; 
so judge and jury were not particular to a techni¬ 
cality or two, and Tom Potter was condemned and 
executed. 

The fate of Roger Toms, who informed against 
him, was a far worse one. The pooplc of his 
native town execrated him ; even his children 
were brought up to detest him, for his name was 
a byword of reproach.* He would certainly have 
been killed if he had gone freely about, so he 
remained in a menial capacity within the walls of 
Newgate till the day of his death. 

That is such a tnagic story, that wc must give 
you something lighter to follow. 

In 1832 there was a very heavy duty on all ar¬ 
ticles of bijouterie passing from Switzerland into 
France, and the usual effect of protective imposts 
upon goods which are easy to conceal and carry 
followed. Smuggling became an established and a 
lucrative business. 

The largest jeweller at that time in Geneva 
was a man named Beauthe, who had reduced the 
contraband system to so simple a matter, that for 
an extra charge of five per cent, on the price ha 
•undertook to deliver any goods in Paris, duty-free. 
One day a gentleman entered his shop,-and pur¬ 


chased jewellery to the amount of several thousand 
francs. He then mentioned the report he had 
heard about the evasion of the duty, asking if it 
were true. 

“ Certainly, sir,”said Beauthe ; “sign this memo¬ 
randum of agreement to p.ay me five per cent., and 
the goods shall be sent to your hotel in Paris with¬ 
out further charge.” 

The gentleman smiled, took up the pen, and 
signed—“ De Saint Cricq, Director - General of 
Customs.” 

Beauthe, without being in the least taken aback, 
bowed and said— 

“ Monsieur the Director-Gcnenal of Customs, 
the goods shall be at your hotel as soon as your¬ 
self.” 

Monsieur de Saint Cricq, being put on his 
mettle, started at once for Paris, and on passing 
the frontier made himself known to the custom¬ 
house officer in command, told the story, and 
offered a reward of fifty louis for the seizure of the 
jewellery. Arrived at his hotel, he embraced his 
wife and children, and went presently up-stairs to 
change his travelling dress. On his dressing-table 
there stood a neat little casket with a silver plate 
upon it bearing his name. Opening it, he found 
the jewels. Beauthe had managed somehow to get 
it placed amongst the count’s own luggage during 
the process of packing ; and the valet, finding it 
there, had placed it naturally upon the dressing- 
table. 

To return to British smuggling. There is a 
story which illustrates yet another phase of the 
difficulties that beset a Government in its en¬ 
deavours to sujiprcss a fraudulent trade, the profits 
)f which are very large. Qnis custodcs i/>sos cus- 
todiet ? Who is to guard the guards ? Game- 
keepers will sell their masters’ pheasants, and 
Revenue men have been known to employ the 
Government vessels with which to run casks. The 
Revenue cutter Providence was thus c.aught by a 
sister vessel in the very act of smuggling, was 
tried and condemned, and having passed through 
the form of sale by auction from the Revenue 
.Service to the Admiralty, her name was changed 
to the Grecian, and her old crew were sent in her 
as .a punishment to the West Indies. Here they 
fell in with a pirate, ran her aground, lowered their 
boat, and attacked the retreating crew, fighting in 
the surf, and killing a good number of them, while 
the rest they took prisoners to J.amaica, where they 
were hanged. 

For this brilliant affair the crew of the Grecian 
were all graciously given their freedom and per¬ 
mitted to return home. Whether they were ever 
employed in the Preventive Service again, how¬ 
ever, or whether they engaged in open and pro¬ 
fessed smuggling, 1 have not been able to learn. 

Lewis Houch. 
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THE FLOWER AND THE BIRD. 

KY J. R. riANCHfi. 


WOODBINE, as the story goes, 

Was once enamoufcd of a Rose— 

A sweet, young, blushing, lovely flower 
As ever graced a maiden’s bower. 

Both had sprung out of the same 
earth, 

And he had loved her from her 
birth ; 

And in the language of the flowers. 
Which is more florid far than curs. 

Expressed for her his ardent passion ; 

But though after a certain fashion , 

She seemed to show an inclination 
Towards an innocent flirtation, 

Beyond a bow it never went. 

Once, as he o’er her fondly bent, 

A breesc so nearly to him brought her, ! 

He thought his tendrils must have caught her ; 
But, reddening, she in haste retreated, 

And begged it might not be repeated. 

One eve to his dismay he heard 
The low, sweet warble of a bird. 

Who, as the light of day was fading. 

His darling Rose was serenading. 

It was A wild young Nightingale, 

Who told of love the usual talc. 

But in so exquisite a strain, 

Unmoved she could not quite remain ; 

And the poor Woddbine saw the danger 
Of listening to this tuneful stranger. 

So took the liberty next morning 
To give the flower a friendly warning. ■ 

“ It is not for my sake, dear Rose, 

I caution you your ears to close 
Against this too seductive lover. 

My chance I know has long been over, 

’Tis but on your account I speak; 

Your happiness alone 1 seek. 

Choose any of my comrades here— 

All in the garden hold you dear— 

But wed not one who, though he love you. 

Must feel that he was born above you. 

And, being wont at will to roam. 

May weary too soon grow of home.” 

Indignantly her head she tossed. 

His good advice on her was lost. 

As in such cases I havejenown. 

Too oft it has away been thrown. 

Night after night, the warbler came ; 

Ambition fanned the flow’ret’s flame. 

Birds in the order of creation 
Are above flowers of any station. 

Thkt fact her faithful friend had mentioned. 
Unwisely, though ’twas well-intentioned ; 

For wlmt he trusted would alarm her. 


Proved to have much more power to charm her. 
So true it is, though told in fiction. 

The sex delights in contradiction. 

A wish you’ve only to oppose. 

And, be it Woman—be it Rose, 

The more decided the objection. 

The stronger grows the predilection 
But to be brief—ere Whitsuntide, 

The lovely flower became a bride. 

And proudly for a while, poor thing, 

•S.nv every morn her spouse take wing. 

And thought how grand it was to fly ; 

Yet sometimes, with a fragrant sigh. 

Felt happier still had been her lot 
If he were rooted to the spot. 

Or if it had been Nature’s whim 
To give her power to soar like him. 

Home every evening came her mate. 
Sometimes perhaps a little late. 

And rather weary with his round, 

And then occasionally found 
There was a pearly drop or two 
Upon her leaves—she said 'twas dew. 

And he was too well-bred to doubt it. 

Or if he did, to care about it. 

The Woodbine, from his lattice nigh. 

His darling watched with anxious eye; 

And oft unnoticed o’er her stooping. 

With pain perceived that she was drooping. 
Later and later still the Bird 
Returning to his Rose was heard. 

And one or twice, to her affright, 
lie never came home all the night 1 
Of course, ’twas business or the weather— 
What could it signify a feather ?— 

And if she ventured to complain. 

My gentleman was off again. 

Darting away, swift as a swallow, • 

Well knowing that she could not follow. 

In fine, ere o’er the wedded pair 
The honeymoon that shone so fair 
Had ceased to shed its silver light. 

The Nightingale had vanished quite. 

And the poor Woodbine stood aghast, 

To sec the Rose was fading fast ; 

While, unaffected by her grief. 

Around her whispei-ed every leaf, 

And twittered every busy bird, 

“ The match was perfectly absurd ! 

It serves the silly flower right; 

She held that honest Woodbine light— 
Treated her equals with disdain, 

And, of a wingfid lover vain. 

Wedded with one who, born to fly 
Now leaves her to despair and die.” 
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MY IRISH STORY. 

BY NUGENT ROBINSON, 



•* niUKL WAS Mil SALMON KNOCKIN’ AT THU llAl.L-UURli, AS UOWI.O AS 1)RAS>” 


IN TWO CHAPTERS.- 
<ii 

t SENT a sensation fizzing throngh the smoking- 
room of the Marathon Club, by announcing my 
intention of passing my Christmas holidays in 
*the wilds of the Western Highlands of Ireland. 
246—VoL. IX. 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

“ Don’t .ask me to witness your will, old boy,” 
cried one. “ I can recommend you to an insurance 
office which holds out special inducements to 
would-be suicides,” exclaimed another. 
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“If you are not heard of before 1880 , we will 
ask a paternal Government to organise an explor¬ 
ing expedition,” suggested a third. 

“ I can lend you a grey Russian overcoat: you’ll 
run a less chance of being potted in it than in your 
ordinary raiment,” added a fourth. 

“ I’ll' lay a pony there’s a chignon in the busi¬ 
ness,” chimed in a fifth; and thus the jokes went 
flying round my devoted head, until I read aloud the 
contents of the following telegram which I had 
received during the day:— 

** Gioi^psy Gsbvillb, ” To Henry Grrvillb, Esq.* 

‘*3Derry Bawn Hotel, “ Marathon Cliil), 

^rrig na Golliogue* '* London, W. 

‘‘Near Dhudheenoge. 

'*Come to this pla<» as soon after receipt of this as possible. 1 
am in a me^. It’s not money.” 

I was fairly puzzled. That there was a daughter 
of Eve in the case, I entertained not the slightest 
particle of doubt, but the nature of the dilemma 
was a source of wonderment and mystery. My 
Cousin Geoffry had not long been gazetted to the 
gallant —th. He had joined his regiment at 
Athlone, in which classic.al locality, until the re¬ 
ceipt of his telegram, I was under the delusive 
impression that he was still sojourning. 

Geoffry was of an “ amorous complexion.” The 
best dancer and the fastest—the best man to flirt 
and the fastest — the best man to disconcert 
Materfamilias,and to avoidthe stereotyped interview 
with Paterfamilias. Fifty men have been married 
for paying one-tenth less attention to a marriage¬ 
able daughter than Mr. Geoffry Grcvillc. He was 
always in love, but the idea of matrimony never 
seemed to flicker across his brain. “ Pshaw 1 I 
shan’t marry till I’m fifty; all the old fellows get all 
the young girls,” was his invariable reply when 
remonstrated with upon the subject of his dilly¬ 
dallying. 

Under ordinary circumstances 1 should have 
allowed my gay and festive kinsman to wriggle 
out of his mess as best he could, but the Chet- 
wodes, with whom I invariably passed Christmas- 
tide, had elected to remain in Rome, and I was 
left on the bleak shore of London, alone. Conse¬ 
quently, it was rather a relief than otherwise to 
receive the telegram—a telegram that bespoke a 
most agreeable mystery. I use the word “ agreeable ” 
advisedly, on the well-known principle that there is 
something not utterly displeasing in the misfortunes 
of even our best friends. Having consulted Bnid- 
shaw, I found that the 8.25 from Euston would place 
me fairly cheminj so ordering a nice little dinner, 
for which the chef at the Marathon is so famous^ 
and a pint of Mogt—dry—I gave myself up to 
pondering upon the situation, and the role I was 
destined to play in the forthcoming sensation scene. 
****** 

On l5ie evening of the a 4 th day of December, 
187 —, at abJht five o’clock, a traveller might have 


been descried standing upon the steps of Daly’s 
Hotel, in the town of Westport. The traveller was 
enveloped in a massive Ulster coat, and the Ulster 
coat which surrounded the traveller, was itself sur¬ 
rounded by a motley crowd, consisting of a group 
of mendicants in every, conceivable stage of de¬ 
formity, each of whom was engaged in jostling and 
villifying his neighbour, but all of whom were actu¬ 
ated by a common motive, that of delivering the 
frieze-coated traveller of as much current coin of 
the realm as the generosity of his disposition, and 
the exigencies of the occasion, might move him to 
dispossess himself of. 

The traveller was Harry Greville, and “he didn’t 
see it.” 

“ How long will it take us to reach Carrig na 
Golliogue ? ” I asked as 1 lighted my cigar, prepa¬ 
ratory to mounting the rickety-looking outside car 
which stood in readiness to convey me to my 
destination. 

“ The roads is very heavy, yer anner,” was the 
evasive reply of the charioteer, who was also engaged 
in the process of igniting a “ bit 0’ baccy,’’ con¬ 
cealed within the depths of a very short and very 
black “ dhudhccn.” 

“ Divil resavc the sight av Eriff Bridge ye’ll see, 
let alone Carrig na Golliogue,” observed one of my 
constitutents in a solemn and prophetic manner. 

‘‘ That the snow may swally up all naygurs is me 
prayer,” .added another. 

“Av I wor Micky Delany, 1 wudn’t face that 
road this blessed an’ holy night for less nor a gooldcn 
guinea an’ a pint o’ sperrits,” cried a ragged little 
old fellow, with a view to improving the financial 
prospects 'of the drive, even at the expense of his 
own. 

“ Guinea, indeed! Troth, he’d be a poor-hearted 
cnayture that wud put a dacent boy off wud the 
likes av a guinea, such a murdherin’ cowld night 
as this.” 

It was, in good sooth, a bad night for a journey 
out into the mountains. The snow was descending 
slowly and steadily, falling noiselessly on every 
avaihablc object, enveloping all in a seamless 
shroud. The bitter blast was whistling through 
the gaunt and leafless trees, and the river plashed 
onwards with a dreary, chilling, moaning monotony. 
Hastily looking to the safety*of my pocket-flask, as 
travellers in the olden time were wont to examine 
the condition of their fire-arms, jerking the collar 
of my Ulster up into my hair, and pulling my 
hat over my cars, I sprang ’upon the car, and 
wrapping a rug over my knees as closely as though 
it was sticking-plaister, I quitted Westport amid the 
jeers, exccr.ations, howls, curses, and snow-balls of 
the baffled and disappointed mendicants. 

Our progress was necessarily very slow, but it did 
not require much power of observation to discern 
that the horse was of that description known as a 
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“garron,” and that in addition to constitutional 
weakness it was endowed with a considerable 
amount of the well-known characteristics of the 
mule. It also possessed a peculiar habit of stopping 
without any premonitory symptoms, which pro¬ 
duced the unpleas'tig elTcct of sending me forwards 
with a jerk that threatened to fling me head-fore¬ 
most into the snow, as though I were about to take 
a header into a foaming plunge-bath. 

“ It’s fo«thrairy he is,” observed Mr. Michael 
Delany, upon being remonstrated with ; “ it’s con- 
thrairydivil a ha’porth else.” 

“ Contrary ! What do you mean ? ” 

. “ He has quare ways, ycr anner. What wud ye 
think av a baste that wud do the likes av thisi’— 
Wan day he swallicd a half a soverin, an’ all we cud 
get him to give up was sivin-an’-six, all through 
ft?«thrairincss.” 

“Do you ever give him a drop of whiskey, 
Micky ? ” 

“ 1 did wanst, and mebbe I didn’t suffer for it! ” 
This was uttered with so much unction that my 
curiosity was awakened, and I asked him to en¬ 
lighten me. 

“ Story-tcllin’ is dhry work, sir.” 

“ Did you have a drink before vou left West- 
port?” 

“ I will, sir, an’ its plazin’ to ye,” was the prompt 
response. 

Having mutually partaken of a modest quencher, 
Mr. Delany proceeded— 

“Well, sir, there was ivan night last winther, and 
a mufthcrin’ wet night it was, when wan o’ the 
militia sint for me, for to dhrive him beyant 
Leenawn, this very ro'ad, for to go to a parly given 
be a gintleman’s family. I didn’t c.are for the job, 
but as all quollity was goin’, there wasn’t a yoke for 
love or money but the very car yer siltin’ on. So 
we kern to terms aisy enough, for I never fall out 
wud a gintleman, an’ shure enough just all as wan 
as yersclf, sir, he had a sup in a flask, an’ bestowed 
it wud an open an’ divartin’ hand. Well, yer anner, 
just as we got about half-w.ays th’ axle gev, and 
left us roarin’ murther in the middle o’ the ro.ad. 

“ ‘ What am I to do now, ye villy.an ? ’ says lie. 

“ ‘ Sorra know I know,’ says I, ‘ barrin’ ye walk,’ 
says I. 

‘“I’m bet,’ says he, ‘be raisin av my dhress 
boots,’ says he. 

“ ‘ Thrue for ye,’ says I. 

“But there was luck in store for him, for up 
comes a shay bound for the same party, that gev him 
a sale. He ped me honest, and it was only whin 
he was a mile off that 1 found the flask on the sate 
that you’re sittin’ on now. I dhrank his hellh, and 
made the baste drink it too ; and somehow or 
another, begorra, the next thing 1 remimber was me 
dhraggin’ the car, an’ that baste there sittin’ up in 
me sate as unconsamed as the Chief Baron chargin’ 


for murther, an’ beltin’ me wud the whip as hard as 
he cud lick.” 

“ And what then, Micky ? ” 

“ I never giv him a taste o’ sperrits from that 
night to this, yer anner.” 

“ I’m greatly afraid that you were drunk, 
Micky.” 

“ I wasn’t drunk.” 

“ Were you sober ?” 

“ I wasn’t sober.’t 

“ Well, if you were neither drunk nor sober, what 
were you ? ” • 

He pulled up the too willing steed in order to 
give emphasis to his reply— 

“ I was upon the difmsive, yer anner.” 

This li.appy condition between the Scylla of in¬ 
toxication and the Charybdis of sobriety was one 
which struck me as being so exceedingly novel, 
from the fact of its being delivered with the gravity 
of conviction, that I burst out laughing. 

“ Trotli, thin, 1 was much the same way the night 
1 went for to ketch the salmon for Father Myles 
Donovan, may the heavens be his bed this blessed 
an’ holy night”—here Micky crossed himself most 
devoutly—“ an’ if your anner has a sketch o’ 
sperrits contagious, I’d tell ye all about it.” 

Having promptly complied with Mr. Delany’s 
request, and politely asked him if he would like 
another sketch, he replied-— 

“ No, I’m th.anful to ye, sir; that’s hapes, as Mrs. 
Murphy remarked whin she swallied the crab. 

“ Well, sir,” he continued, after a ringing smack of 
the lips, like the crack of a whip, “ when I was a 
likely lump av a gossoon, I lived over beyant at 
Leenawn, an’ I was a powerful fisher. There 
was nothin’ to bate me. I med me owm flies, 
and invinted the choicest av bait, an’ sorra a 
fish that ever lept could take the'eonsait out 
o’ me. Well, sir, th’ ould ancient Martins was 
dhruv out o’ Ballenahinch be raisin av the hard 
times, and a set of naygurs, called the Great Life As¬ 
surance—the curse o’ Crumwcll on thim !—tuk the 
roof from over the heads of the lawful owners. Troth, 
we had plinty av law, plinty av assurance, but 
dickens a bit avlife in the counthry scnce they kem 
in it. I was put out o’ me shcclin’ an’ sint over 
to live on a bog that was half the year undher water 
and th’ other half sthrugglin’ to dry. No Christian 
at all at all cud live in it, barrin’ he was a say-gull 
or a dispinsary dhocthor; the very snipes was bet up 
wud the newralgy. Well, sir, poor Father-Myles 
Donovan, rest his sowl, come to me wan evenin’ at 
th’ ind o’ Siptember, an’ says he— 

“ ‘ Are you there, Mick ? ’ says he. 

“ ‘ I am, yer rivirence,’ says 1 . 

“ ‘ I want to spake to ye particular an’ private,* 
says he. * 

“ ‘Troth, you’re welkim, yer rivirencS,* says I, an’ 
out we walked up the bog. 
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“ ‘ Me Lord the Bishop is coming to Derryma- 
looney to-morrow,' says he. 

“ ‘ Och, murther, but that’ll be a great day for yer 
rivirence an’ the Holy Church av Room 1 ’ says I. 

*“ It will,’says he, ‘but he has tuk me short,’says 
he. ‘ I only got his letther tin minutes ago,’ says 
he, * an’ to-morrow is a black fast,’ says he. 

“ ‘ Murther, an’ shure it is,’ says I; ‘ what’s to be 
done at all at all ? ’ 

“ Father Myles looked very hard at me, an’ says 
lie, ‘ Mick,’ says he, ‘ you’re a good fisher.’ 

‘‘ ‘ Divil a finer in Ireland,’ says I, for I was proud 
o’ me talent in that way, don’t ye see. 

‘“AvI don’t get a salmon forme Lord the Bishop 
for to-morrow, Micky,’ says he, hooking me wud 
his eye, ‘ I’m bet up intircly.’ 

“ 1 seen what he mint while ye’d be winkin’ at a 
leprachaun. 

“‘Keep up yer sperrits. Father Myles,’ says 1, 
‘ for av there’s a salmon in that lake now, he’ll be 
smoking undher his lordship’s nose, or I’ll be con- 
tint fur to lose me stick.’ 

“ ‘ Yer a dutiful son av the Church,’ says Father 
Myles, and away wud him acrass the bog like a 
young deer. 

“The night was murtherin’ dark, an’ minin’ that 
powerful that I was as wet as a gauger whin I got 
to the edge o’ the lake. I was afeard to thry for the 
fish in daylight, for the Great Life, bad cess to thini, 
had their keepers as plinty as blackberries, and 
these villyans wor always lookin’ out to get a 
dacent boy into throublc. Well, sir, I got out me 
tools, and havin’ swallied a good tent o’ poteen, I 
set my nit, and down I sot. It was the lonesomest 
night I ever spint, only the water splashin’ and the 
sheep-dogs yelpin’. I kep me hand on the sthring 
reddy for a haul, but dickens a sign av a fish 
stirrin’ at alf at all ‘ This won’t do,’ says I ; ‘ av 
the Bishop doesn’t get a taste o’ fish, poor Father 
Myles fvill never get a parish.’ Well, sir, I sot there, 
wud the sthring in me hand, takin’ an odd scoop at 
the bottle, an’ me heart was very fretful all for the 
sake of Father Myles, whin all of a suddint the 
sthring was pulled wud a jerk that nigh dhragged 
me into the wather, and begorra, I had an ilhgant 
salmon. ‘Hurroo!’ says I, ‘I’m not bet yet,’ and I 


hauled in the nit—and now, yer anner, comes the 
quare part of the story, and mind ye, it’s as thrue as 
you’re sittin’ foreninst me on that sate. I tuk the 
fish out av the nit (he was about eighteen pound) an’ 
was goin’ to give him a rap to lave him aisy, whin 
he stud up on the ind av his, tail, threw out his 
fins, and med for to wrastle me. I thought I’d 
humour him, for there wasn’t a boy in the barony 
cud stand foreninst me, an’ I ketched him be the 
fins. Sorra a word aither av us sed, but we set to 
and—ye’d hardly credit it, but he curled his tail 
round my right leg, and givin’ a jolt wud his body, 
tuk a fall out o’ me. 

“ Well, sir, it was very hurtful to me feclin’s to be 
thrown be a fish, an’ I was resolved to give him no 
'quarther, whether he axed for it or not, but whin I 
scrambled to me feet the thief av a salmon was gone. 
Well, sir, I was so bet up be me disgrace, an’ as 
daylight was cornin’, I picked up me tools, and I 
ups to Father Myles’s house for to tell him av me 
misfortune. It was fair light be the time I got 
there ; 'an’ jist as I was cornin’ up to the house, 
the sight left me eyes, for there was me salmon 
knockin’ at the hall-durc, as bowld as brass. ‘ Ye 
won’t escape me now, anyhow,’ says I, and I med at 
him ; but the dure opened, an’ 1 fell into the hall.” 

Here Micky Delany p,aused. 

“ Well, what became of the salmon, Micky ?” 

“ The Bishop ct him,” was the sententious reply. 

‘‘And did Father Myles get a parish.^” 

“ Shure enough, yer anner.” 

“ And what did you get, Micky 

“ Och, I got his blessin’, and sorra much good it 
done me.” 

I did not proceed with the investigation, as I 
perceived that Delany did not wish to prolong it. 

It had ceased to snow, and the moon evinced a 
decided anxiety to have a peep at Micky Delany 
and myself. She pushed away two or three trouble¬ 
some clouds from before her face, and at length 
took a dull watery stare at us, much as if she had 
been suddenly aw,akened from her slumbers. This 
little feminine curiosity on her part enabled us to 
perceive a dark object some hundred yards in 
advance, lying right across our path. 

END OF CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


THE TRIAL OF THE PYX. 


HE absolute accuracy of weight, and 
the precise composition of our money, 
are matters with which few of us con¬ 
cern ourselves. So long as our sove¬ 
reigns have a tolerably respectable 
look about them, and are readily 
convertible into bread and butter, 
there are few of us who care much whether qifi'fi 
or q66‘6 represents the gold in them in every 


1,000 parts ; .and there are, perhaps, not many who 
have any very clear conception of the consequences 
likely to result if, to-morrow, the Mint authorities 
were to begin turning out sovereigns with five-and- 
twenty per cent, of copper in them. 

Yet the matter would appear to lie in a nut-shell, 
too. The more valuable a thing is, the more we can 
get for it, and this of course applies to sovereigns as 
well as to everything else. If all sovereigns were 
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reduced in intrinsic value, the less we could get for 
them; or, in other words, the dearer everything 
would become. If so, then, in these times of high 
prices, the annual “Trial of the Pyx,” or test¬ 
ing of the coin of the realm, is a proceeding 
which ought to have a peculiar intere.st for most 
of us. 

This ceremony is a very old one, and it was at 
one time a great deal more important than it is 
now. At one time of day the Master of the Mint 
was simply a contractor with the Crown for the 
manufacture of coins, and whether he m.ide sove¬ 
reigns of gold or princip.ally of copper was cle.arly 
a matter of considerable importance. After every 
coinage, the Mint Master, who had entered into a 
heavy bond for the due performance of his contract, 
was formally placed on his trial. A solemn court 
was held, presided over by the King or some grc.it 
officer of State, and if the coins were found to be of 
the right weight and goodness, the contractor was 
released from his bond. Of late years and until 
recently, these trials were of comparatively rare 
occurrence, and were instituted at the discretion of 
the Privy Council, and presided over by the Lord 
Chancellor. On a pre-arranged day representatives 
of the Privy Council, the P'xchcquer, the Mint, and 
the Company of Goldsmiths assembled at the E.x- 
chequer Office, in Old Palace Yard, where a room 
was fitted up as a laboratory for this purpose. 

The Goldsmiths formed a jury, to whom, at nine 
o’clock in the morning, the Lord Chancellor ad¬ 
dressed a charge, leaving them to proceed with 
the examination at their leisure. The Pyx chest 
I —the box containing sample coins from the Mint— 
was ordered to be opened ; the Comptroller of the 
Exchequer produced a number of standard weights, 
ranging from 500 ounces down, by decimal grada¬ 
tions, to one-thousandth part of an ounce; and 
representatives of the Exchequer and of the Trea¬ 
sury brought out from the cloisters of Westminster 
Abbey the gold and silver standards of quality. 
The bringing forth of these plates w.as in itself 
something of a ceremony. The outer door of the 
chamber in which they were secured was unlocked 
by the Assistant-Secretary of the Treasury, who 
would require three keys, and then he could not 
get in till the Comptroller-General of the Exche¬ 
quer brought three keys to bear on an inner door. 
The interior of the chamber being gained, the 
Chief-Clerk of the Exchequer would unlock an 
old chest, and the Comptroller-General of the 
Exchequer complete the process by unlocking 
the strong-box in which were the actual plates. 
Everything being in readiness, a number of coins 
would be taken from the Pyx chest brought from 
the Mint, melted into an ingot, and the whole mass 
compared with small pieces cut from the standard 
plates. If the two wqre found to correspond within 
certain limits, and the coins were found to be of the 
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proper weight, the Mint Master was held to have 
duly fulfilled his contract with his Sovereign. 

Substantially the ceremony of the present day is 
the same, though several important modifications 
have been made in connection with it. The Mint 
Master is no longer a contractor, but a Minister of 
the Crown—the Chancellor of the Exchequer—and, 
even if he were able to do so, has no such motive 
as a contractor might have for departing from the 
standard prescribed by law. 

Notwithstanding this, so important is it con¬ 
sidered to be that the intrinsic value of our coins 
should be fully sustained, that the law now requires 
that “ a trial of the Pyx shall be held at least once 
in every year in which coins have been issued from 
the Mint;” and the test applied is, moreover, far 
more sti ingent than formerly. 

In one of the last trials under the old system, the 
gold actually compared with standard plates was an 
ingot formed by melting down 224 sovereigns and 
39 half-sovereigns, while the block of silver con¬ 
tained 42 florins, 60 shillings, 30 sixpences, and 35 
“ Maundy ” coins. From each of these ingots a 
small piece was cut to be .vnalysed. Thus it was 
not the composition of individual coins that was 
required to be within certain limits ot “ fineness,” 
but the average composition of a large number of 
them. In the same manner the weight of the coins 
was tested, by the pound tuoy. 

The modern trials are of a far more stringent 
character. 

It need hardly be said that, before it is issued 
from the Mint, the coin of the realm is subjected to 
a very rigorous examination. From the Operative 
department it is on three days in each week deli¬ 
vered to the lilint Office, or Counting-house, in what 
arc called “journey-weights” — bags containing 
15 lbs. of gold and 60 lbs. of silver—and on its de¬ 
livery a formal “ Mint tri.al,” or examination of the 
contents of the bags, takes place in the presence of 
officers of the three departments of the establish¬ 
ment—the Counting-house, the Assay, and the 
Operative department. From each of the bags, as 
they are brought in, arc taken specimens for exami¬ 
nation by the Mint officials, one from each bag 
being reserved for the annual Pyx trial. 

The coins for this purpose are made up m 
packets, each of which is secured by the seals ot 
the Deputy-Master of the Mint, the Chief-Clerk, 
and the Assaycr. The packets themselves are de¬ 
posited in the Pyx chest, which is locked with three 
keys and, in due course, dispatched to Goldsmiths’ 
Hall, just at the back of the Post Office, in St. 
Martin’s-lc-Grand, wherfc the trial now takes place 
—presided over, not by the Monarch or the Lord 
Chancellor as formerly, but by the Queen’s Remem¬ 
brancer. 

The jury charged with the duty of pronouncing 
upon the contents of the packets is composed of 
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“not less than six out of the competent freemen of 
the mystery of Goldsmiths of the City of London,” 
who are, upon their oath, to “ well and truly, after 
their knowledge and discretion, make the assays of 
these moneys of gold and silver, and truly report 
if the said moneys be in weight and fineness accord¬ 
ing to the standard,” etc. They arc, in the first 
placej to take out from each packet as many coins 
as they think necessary for the purpose of the trial, 
and weigh them separately, so as to ascertain 
whetherthey are within the prescribed “remedy” as 
to weight, this “ remedy ” being a margin of two- 
tenths,of a grain of gold in each sovereign above 
or below the exact standard, allowed by the Coin¬ 
age Act. After that the jury are to melt up the 
coins they have weighed into an ingot, as under 
the old system, and compare its fineness with the 
standard trial-plates, which are now consigned to 
the custody of the Board of Trade. They liavc 
next to weigh the residue of the coins in bulk, so 
as to ascertain, as in former trials, whether, on the 
average, they are correct in weight ; and lastly, 
they arc again to pick out a number of coins indis¬ 
criminately, and assay them one by one, stating 
whether they arc within the “ remedy ” of fineness 
—that is to say, whether in 1,000 parts they luive 
from 9I4'6 to 9i8’6 parts of line gold. 

Thus the test now applied to the workmanship 
of our great coin-factory is about as severe as it 
well can be, and may be 'considered to afford ab¬ 
solute security against all danger of a light or de¬ 
teriorated currency, either of gold or silver. 

The success of the Mint, as evidenced by the 
result of the trials already held under the new Act, 


is something rather remarkable. At the one held 
in July, 1871, the latest of which the Deputy Mint 
Master has issued a report, the coins submitted to 
examination represented a total coinage of no less 
than £ 13,298,000 in gold, and ;^996,ooo in silver. 
Of the gold pieces examined individually, five out 
nine were found to be of the exact standard of 
fineness. .The greatest variation from the stan¬ 
dard was only six parts in ten thousand, while 
the mean result of the test applied to the nine coins 
showed that 9167 represented the average fineness, 
the standard proscribed by law being 9l6'666, from 
which however, as in the weight, a departure is 
permitted to the extent of two parts in i,ooo, above 
or below-a “remedy of fineness” allowed, as an 
I eminent scientific man lias stated, “not as an 
I arbitrary stipulation,” but as a necessary recogni¬ 
tion of “ errors wliicli belong to every thought, to 
every rlieiuical analysis, and to every composition 
of alloy.” 

Thus it is that, all the world over, the British 
sovereign i.s recognised as a genuine golden stan¬ 
dard of real intrinsic value, and, unlike any other 
com in existence, will at all times realise just about 
its weight in .gold. Englishmen abroad are apt to 
be proud of it when in comparison with the paltry- 
looniiig token coinage of many other countries, and, 
it may lie, ai e sometimes in danger of mistaking 
the deference will', which it is wont to inspire 
foreigners, for respect for John Bull himself. Thus 
much is certain, were John Bull abro.ad at all times 
as genuine and honest as the sovereigns in his 
pocket, he would liavc at least one real and sub- 
st.uUial title to respect. GkOUGE F. MilLIN. 


MY EARLY ADVENTURE.S. 

AN AUTOniOGKAVIllCAI. SKEiril, BY ARMINIUS VAMbERY. 

(.‘HAPTER THE SEVENTH. 

ESTWAKD, Westward ! 1 undertook the long pilgrimage ; and having been 
how full of pleasure was I myself much richer in experience than they, our 
this word at the time | l.ikuig counsel together, on one of the very first days 
when, turning my back of our travel on the bteppes between Karshi and 
to Bokhara and Samar- Keii, necessitated my election to the leadership of 
kand, to the Oxus and this caravan of mendicants. 

the Steppes, the ideals | My reader will scarcely doubt my aptitude for 
of my longing youth, I this dignity. Impudence, imperturbable obtrusivc- 
now prepared to return ness, a filthy loathsome appearance, an inexhausti- 
to Europe! The struggle 4 had to be ready to blc store of hymns of praise and a flood of malc- 
encounter on the road stretching from the old dictions, together with all attributes belonging to 
residence of Timur up to the holy capital of the business—all these were richly represented in 
Khorassan, was by no means so void of danger the part I was doomed to play. And whenever 
as to allow me to lull my thoughts in hopeful leaning on my dervish staff, whose top was armed 
fancies. The Ccntral-Asiatics, to whose care 1 was with a kind of small axe, embodying the weapon 
committed at the time of my separation from my old for the spiritual combat with the evil spirit, with 
travelling companions, could be considered rather jerking changes of iny position, I exclaimed in a 
as men placed under iny protection than protectors, deep sonorous voice, “ Sewab Lillah ” (Do good for 
It was the first time, on this occasion, that they God’s will), I should have liked to see before me 
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any hardened sinner, or obdurate miser, who would 
have had the courage to refuse to me or to my fol¬ 
lowers the expected small coin ! 

It was a great loss to art and science, that 
loves the trutli, tliat there was no photographer 
on our way to Herat, to take a view represent¬ 
ing me at the head of my procession. Indeed, 
my very dressing up deserves a narrower descrip¬ 
tion. 

The carefully shaved head was covered by an 
immense turban, formed of more than seven yards 
of material j this head-gear served in the parching 
sun by day as umbrella, at night as pillow. In its 
folds tooth-picks, needles and twine, a tooth-brush 
made of a piece of wood whose tissue was very 
fibrous, and other tiseful things of small conse¬ 
quence were hidden ; while one end of the turban, 
hanging down during prayer half a yard over 
the left shoulder, offered the advantage of a towel, 
of a sudarium, of a pockel-haudkerclnef, and 
so on. 

The neck remained down near to the shoulders 
uncovered. The body was first surrounded by a 
suit of coarse linen. Over these came one, two, or 
if climatical considerations re'-juired it, three loose 
garments of the form of jackets, and over all the 
“ djubc,” the overall, or crowning piece of a dervish 
attire. It was sewed together out of innumerable 
small odds and ends of linen, of .all patterns rvorn, 
multifarious in colour as in design, the stuff itself 
representing an exhibition of woven materials. In 
many places the djubc, where already worn through, 
betrayed the wadding, the wool, and the camel’s 
hair used below its kaleidoscopic surface as 
doubling, and was .at its lowest extremity and at 
the collar so torn and jagged, that the most cun¬ 
ning connoisseur of the tailor’s art could not have 
acknowledged these parts as homogeneous with (he 
rest of the djubc. The legs below the knees, and 
down to the foot-joint, remained bare. 

The feet, enveloped in coarse rags or loosely 
planted into a wide pair of shoes, in both cases 
fastened by thongs. Over this costume w.is placed 
on the left breast the Koian, over the right sliouldcr 
hung the bread-bag and the lea-can. As leader, I 
was armed with a rusty sword, which hung girt on 
the wide, thick woollen girdle, the best and mo.st 
useful part of my attire. He who dies unarmed on 
the road, goes unconditionaHy into the pit, thus 
teach the Islam’s tenets. 

Please now to imagine, for the completion of 
the picture, within this costume the complexion 
of a traveller exposed for months to the heat of 
the sun, and to the frost of the night blasts, 
withering gusts of dust, and the pervading sprink¬ 
ling of thaw promiscuously; add to all this 
the staring- expression of his looks, and his flesli- 
less skeleton, to get an approximate idea, even 
without knowing Wereshagin’s masterly illustra¬ 
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tions, how a dervish looks, and what I represented 
in person on my return towards the West. 

The nomade within his tent, the merchant be¬ 
side his bales of goods, the universally feared 
Kadi, the most distinguished and most important 
official, yea, the» prince ruler himself had to 
lend a ready car to my “ Ya hu(r), ya hack! ihad 
to keep his right to his beard until I finished my 
prayer, after vVhich ceremony he had sharply to 
plunge his fingers into his pocket, to get out the 
present ready to be offered at the words pro¬ 
nounced by my lips : “ Sewab Lillah!” The blind 
superstition, and the awe — quite independently 
of their own will, as if instinctive'—of mendi¬ 
cants and mad people, made, back in the age of 
classical Asiatic history, the dervish the king. 
And the power of his position is not only to his own 
person remunerative, but he c.an defend and aid 
even others by his intercession. In Meymene, 
when two of our travelling companions were 
suspeeled of being runaway slaves, and kept in 
custody, 1 had but to show myself to the tyrant 
det.iimng them, to release botli instantly. And is 
It to be wondered at, if the feeling of such a 
security, of sucli a power—able to effect almost all 
that is just or equitable—of such a privilege and 
libeity, charms into ccstacy, the heart of a com¬ 
plete dervi.sh, as I then had the right to consider 
niysclt to be, and recompenses him for many 
a want and privation in his material life of 
troubles ? 

This lustre of dervishdom shone, however, but in 
that part of Middle. Asia which enjoyed the equi¬ 
vocal happiness to be illumined by the genuine 
light of past centuries, whose twilight no ray of Wes¬ 
tern or Kiiropcan enlightenment could brighten. 
Life in these regions reminded me indeed- only 
of the times that might have been under the 
Abas.sidcs in Western Asia. In Afghanistan I 
jicrceived witli antagonistic feelings a decided 
decrease of the holy radiance of my mendicant 
Clown. Loud crying, and violent thundering, and 
all my “hocus-pocus” were ineffectual. I got 
nothing ; the toll-keepers levied contribution from 
mo, after searching me to my very skin. What- 
bitter days had I to pass amongst these Afghans, 
wlio paraded European shakocs and cartouche- 
boxes—how .bitterly the pinchbeck of civilisation 
deceived me! 

In spile of the well-known episode when in the 
company of the young i>rincc of Herat, the six 
weeks’ slay in that capital will remain unforgottenr 
by me for ever. How .agreeably thrilled the idea 
through my body, to feel myself near to that Persia 
wliich constitutes the eastern boundary of European 
civilisation ! In spite of the fact that Eastern 
Persia cannot but remind one of Turkestan, in 
respect of the insecurity of its roads, and the rou^ 
manners of its population, yet it kept in me that 
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comforting consciousness that it formed the gate 
leading to the final goal of my adventurous travels, 
and thus to the hoped-for grateful acknowledgments 
of the merits of such a bold enterprise, whenever 
again in Europe. 

The circumstance that I ha^ to be encamped 
before this gate for weeks, while longing in feverish 
impatience for Europe, was a most painful one 
to my mind. To enhance the -unpleasantness 
of my position, I had to bear here the hardest 
wants. Literally I famished—without even bread ; 
I felt the want of raiment to cover my shivering 
limbs against the inclemency of the cold autumnal 
evenings, nbt to mention my hard struggle .against 
the fanaticism of the ignorant Afghans, the issue 
of which made me sometimes truly afraid for my 
personal safety. To be under any circumstance? 
safe, I chose, with a very correct psychological para¬ 
dox, a bold step, by seeking the lion within his own 
den—that is, by selecting for my abode one of the 
dirtiest cells, half fallen to pieces, void of door or 
windows, in a caravanserai where it was well known 
that none but Afghans used to dwell. The greater 
part of them considered me a disguised English¬ 
man ; but some few bigots of the tribe of the 
Lohanis, who are easily satisfied by a few outer 
acknowledgments of religion, granted me some 
protection. 

Most interesting proved to me the hours which I 
had to spend amidst the praying parties, on a 
terrace built in the middle of the yard. The 
sceptics looked at me with grim contemning eyes ; 
rage radiated from out their orbits ; yet they durst 
not actually do me any harm, as, according to the 
precepts of the Islam, it behoves men but to judge 
the open deed, leaving to God alone to fathom 
the secret intentions. In the precincts of this 
sacred place, similar to an asylum, not one might 
have been found ready to commence a quarrel 
with me. 

While lying on my miserable straw couch, em¬ 
ployed with reading, it happened often that some of 
the Afghans, who even in undress carried a small 
arsenal of arms about them, would find their 
way to my door, regaling me with nothing more 
hospitable than the following provoking conver¬ 
sation :— 

A would say, “ I bet the lameness of yonder 
leg is a work of my excellent Shikarpurean gun. 
I sent at Lahore some of the red-haired dogs to 
perdition; others escaped with broken limbs, 
^mong the latter must he have saved his wretched 
life.” 

B said, “ After all, I ac'knowledge myself very 
anxious to know how many thousand rupees that 
knave may get for his clever spying service. 1 dare 
say you remember yet the small shrivelled man 
who sold greens in Bokhara during some ten years, 
and now parades about on a richly caparisoned 


horse as Governor of Peshawur, bejewelled and 
begilt.” 

C said, “ It is his good fortune indeed that Shir 
Ali Khan (God forgive him his sinsJ) became a serf 
of the unbelievers, and now needs to protect all 
Kafirs, else I might have paid him off sooner, in 
the clinking coin of my blade, than the Govome 
Dshorncl [Governor-General] could pay him his 
reward.” 

Thus it went on in all possible variations, with¬ 
out my being allowed to betray any attention even 
to what they said, far less any fear. Such fear, as I 
mentioned before, would not have been, however, 
i justifiable. Notwithstanding, this position proved 
I to my mind very depressing, and I can say that 
I felt over-happy as I chanced to meet a Shiitic 
driver of beasts of burden from Herat, who proved 
I willing to let me hire a lightly packed mule of his 
i caravan going to Meshed. I did not pay him, 

! for I had no money ; but he chanced the possi- 
I bihty of my being able to pay him after my arrival 
i there. 

This wandering from Herat to Meshed, though it 
lasted but twelve days, was a worthy conclusion of 
my already chequered career, full of unspeakable 
troubles and sufferings. It was as late as the com¬ 
mencement of November, and in the high lands 
which separate Iran from Central Asia all was 
fast frozen. How I could endure several degrees of 
cold, especially during the night, unsheltered in the 
free air, in a poor dress, without the natural aid 
of warming my body by wholesome victuals, this 
astonishes, now 1 think of it, even myself. I 
remember having found one morning, at awaking, 
my tattered jgarment frozen to the ground that 
I lay on. 

Some one must have upset the water-can in the 
night, purposely to annoy me, or by carelessness. 
I had first to break up the ice beforfc I could rise. 
The Afghans lying beside me, well enveloped in 
their good fur cloaks, laughed at me and at my 
embarrassment; and treated me again with deri¬ 
sion when, later on, with my teeth chattering, I 
requested from them the loan of a superfluous 
horse-cover. 

Need I say that the first gleam reflected from 
the richly gilt cupola of the mosque of Imam Riza, 
in Meshed, smiled at me like the riches of heavenly 
happiness, the signal of “ no more miseries hence¬ 
forth ?” 

Indeed, it would be just as difficult to de¬ 
scribe my turn of temper of that time, as the 
emotions at the commencement of my adventurous 
voyage. On the tedious marches through Kho- 
rassan, whose extent the Persian can but com¬ 
pare to old women’s twaddle, these agreeable and 
gladdening thoughts raised me into the serenest, 
most cheerful temper. 

END OF CHAPTER THE SBVSNTIl. 
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IN“ HONOUR BOUND. 

BY CHAELE8 GIBBON, 

AUTHOR Of “ROBIN GRAY,” “FOR LACK OF COLD,” ETC. ETC. 

CHAPTER THE THIRTY-THIRD. “ Very well, sincc you will have it that way,” 

WANT OF MONEY. Said the Laird, feeling himself altogether at a dis- 

Dame Wishart sharply interrupted the Laird’s ' advantage, and not relishing the position, more 
commonplaces about her looks and the weather. particularly when it was his sister who spoke to 



“ It’s siller you want, Hugh. What’s the 
sum ? " 

“You are abrupt enough, sister, to make one go 
away without saying a word about it.” 

“You may, if you like.” 

But the Laird did not like, especially as he could 
not help himself otl;erwise. 

“ I wish to explain to you-” 

“ What’s the sum ? ” she interrupted. , 

“ If you would only listen one moment, you would 
understand the whole position.” 

“ What’s the sum ? ” she repeated. 

“ I would tell you if you would allow me to 
explain- ” 

“ What’s the sum, and no fraising about it ?” 


him ; “ the sum is seven thousand, with a few 
hundreds for interest.” 

“ You can renew if you like.” 

“ No.” 

“ What for?” 

“ Because the bond has fallen into the hands of 
a dissolute rascal, who wants the money.” 

The Laird was sometimes very severe upon 
spendthrifts, and could preach beautifully on the 
subject. 

“ You can borrow elsewhere.” ^ 

“ Not without paying a Jew’s interest, that would 
bring me to the same pass as the present, and 
worse, in a twelvemonth.” 

“ So you came to me as your only chance ? ” 
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‘ Yes.” hair, the while her eyes seemed to darken with 

“ Seven—say eight thousand. It’s a heap of fury, 
siller,” she said meditatively. “Whisht you. my lamb,” she muttered in a 

“ Yes, but the property is worth twice that,” ob- quavering voice ; “ I did not moan to hurt you. 
served Dalmahoy, beginning to feel himself again ; Whisht you, now. I have forgotten you too often, 
“ and if 1 can only find minerals, as 1 am almost and I did it again to-day. But I’m growing old, 
sure of doing on Brunton’s farm; why, there is no Grade, and I dare say it’s just as well, or better, 
saying what wealth is in store for us.” that you arc not taken from me, for I could not 

“Aye,” she replied drily, “but you’ve been live long without you. 1 ken what you are, and 
seeking the minerals a long while, and you have | that’s what m.ikcs me wroth wi’ these fools, that 
not found them. You want eight thousand. Very j could pass you by, though it’s the better for me— 
well.” I it’s the lietler for me. Whisht you, now, and I’ll not 

There was a long pause, during'which the Laird ' s.iy another wortl—^thc stupid gomerils, that could 
eyed his sister eagerly, and .she sat staring at her j shut their e’en to such a jewel. Ah! they have 
lap, nervously moving her fingers, and apparently little notion of what they have lost, but I ken, I 
considering tlie pioposal. She put out her hand, | ken-llie idiots they are—but whisht you, my bonnie 
drawing Grace towards her; then, with a curious j fainb ; you’ll soon lorget.” 

twinkle in her f.uled eyes, she thrust her daughter ! Alternately trying to coax her daughter into 
towards Walter. i resignation, and uttering angry reproaches against 

“There,” she said, with a kind of vicious i her brother and Walter, the old lady seemed to 
pleasure, “marry them, and you shall ha’e three | forget the presence of the gentlemen, 
times what you need.” To them the position was humiliating in the 

“ Oh, mother 1 ” cried Grace, bursting into tears, extreme. The Laird was indignant, yet conscious 
Walter rose, pale and agit.Ucd, taking Grace’s of having behaved ill, and assumed a coolness 
hand tenderly in his own. which he did not feel. Walter heartily sympa- 

“ Hush, Grace ; she forgets.” thised with his aunt, and with 'her half-doitcrcd 

The Laird became white, then red with chagrin, expressions of love for her daughter, notwith- 
Hc got up, and with much dignity put back his j staniiing the harshness with which she judged 
chair^as if in preparation to letive. his conduct. 

“ I !xm sorry your mind is so weak, sister ” (he “ Will you let me speak to your mother alone, 
knew that he was hilling her on the most sensitive Grace?” he said, stooping down and placing his 
part), “ that you forget Wattie is alre.idy married, arm round her to assist her to rise. 

However, 1 sec that you are resolved not to help How the touch thrilled her ! She got up im- 
rae over this ditch, and so there is no more to be mediately, .and except that her eyes W'ere red, and 
said.” I the face p.de, there was no sign of the recent 

“ You’re wrong, Hugh,” answered the dame, in a j outburst of grief. She W'as calm and thoughtful 
dry hard voice. “ Stupid as I am whiles, 1 have j as usu.il, and quietly set about arranging the 
not forgotten that you have broken our paction, and cu.shion at her mother’s back, 
that Wattie has wedded a useless thing from “ You can say what you wish to say before 
Rowanden—a fisherman’s lass! I have not for- me, Walter,” she said softly, “and my mother 
gotten that you, between you, have made my will understand you the more readily when I am 
daughter miserable I Make her happy as she was, j beside her.” 

and all that I have is yours ; but you have broken Waller hesitated, for he was going to speak 
her heart, and you come to me for help. Tie on about Teenic ; but he had such faith in whatever 
.you, Hugh I—and fie on you, Wattie I You should Grace advised that he obeyed, 

have begged your bread rather than come here for The Laiid stood swinging his glasses, looking as 

the siller you would not take when it was offered to if he had no greater interest than that of simple 
you, with the life of the best lass that ever drew ciuiosity in the proceedings. 

breath. No, man; no, I do not forget. I mind Dame Wishart’s face had become dull; her 

well.” thoughts were wandering away to other days, and 

“ Mother, mother, mother!” gried Grace in bitter to hopes indirectly associated with the present cir- 
shamc, dropping on her knees and hiding her face cumstances ; but she seemed already to have for- 
on the dame’s lap. gotten the scene which had just taken place. 

With a frightened look the mother bent over her .She sat staring at the place where her daughter 
child, and she seemed to become slowly conscious had knelt, and muttering to herself words which 
that in upbraidin.g her brother and Walter she was were unintelligible to the listeners, 
most cruelly wounding Grace. The furrows on her Walter laid his hand gently on hers, 
face were drawn closer, and deepened' with pain ; “ I wish to speak to you, aunt. Will you 

her bony hands played nervously with Grace’s listen?” 
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“ What is it about—not the siller?" 

“ No, we do not wish to ask you for that 
now. What I have to say is about Grace and my¬ 
self.” 

Her face cleared agajn, and her wandering 
faculties seemed to^ be concentrated upon her 
nephew’s words. ■' 

“ Say away.” 

“ I want you, aunt, to understand that my father 
is in no way to blame for the breach of tlie engage¬ 
ment you and he made for Grace and myself. 'I'he 
fault is entirely mine-” 

“ And mine, mother,” interrupted Grace. “ I 
refused to have him when I knew that he thought 
better of Tcenic Thorston.” 

“ Jiut I might have held my tongue, Grace,” he 
said sadly. 

“ And I would have found out the truth when it 
was too late to mend matters,” she replied firndy. 

“ No, Walter, it is best as it is, if my poor mother 
could only see it as we do.” 

“Choot!” cried the dame angrily, “I see it 
better than you do. You don’t think I’m blind or 
doited, do you ? I tell you. Wattle, you ought to 
have spoljpn to mo as well as to Grace. Hut now 
that you’ve had your fling, see if you can pay the 
piper. I will not.” 

It would have been useless to have attempted to 
e.^plain to her that she was, or seemed to be, in¬ 
capable of understanding anything at the time 
when Walter spoke to Grace. 

“ I only wish you to relieve my f.Uher of any 
blame,” said Walter c.arncstly. “Jilame me for it 
all, and try to think kindly of my wife.” 

“ I'll not think of her at all. I dare say she’s 
good enough for you—but you shall not have the 
siller.” 

She reiterated that resolution as if she found a 
pleasure in the mere sound. . 

“ At least you will understand, aunt, that in what 
I have done I was trying to do what I believed to 
be right, and therefore best.” 

“ I understand nothing but that you have broken 
the bargain made between your father and me, and j 
that you liave made her unhappy- though she's a j 
fool for her pains.” 

Grace, now quite calm, touched her mother’s arm 
hastily and, with something like a flush of pride— 

“ I tell you, mother, W.alter acted as I wished 
him, and you vex me and pain him when you say 
that he has made me unhappy.” 

Dame Wishart turned sharply upon her 
daughter. 

“ Do you think you can cheat me ? H.avc 1 not 
seen how poorly you were, though you would not 
say it ? Have I not seen you in the weary nights 
when you thought I'was sleeping ?—but I’m not aye 
sleeping when my eyes are shut. Have I not seen 
you greeting to yourself, glowering at nothing, and 


trying to make believe that you were reading the 
paper or a book ? I’ve seen it all; I know how 
wae and weary is your heart,' and it’s his fault— 
Look at her, Wattic, look at the bonnic white face, 
and the colour that’s on it enow because I’m telling 
truth. Look at her^has your wife such a face as 
that ?—she cannot have such a heart. You have 
cast all that away ; but look at her and you’ll ken 
why I .am bitter against you, and bitter against your 
fuller, and why you shall not have the siller.” 

“ Will nothing make you spare me, mother, if you 
willnqt spare them?” cried Grace again, confused, 
pained, and vexed. 

'• Clioots ! you’re but a bairn.” 

To Waller, his aunt’s words afforded a bitter 
revelation. He seemed to awaken as from a 
plc.isant sleep to the full knowledge that he was 
guilty of a terrible crime. It was only at this 
moment that he really understood the sacrifice 
Gr.ice had m.ade for him. liliiided by his own 
selfish love for Teenie, and with a stupidity partly 
due to his want of th.it vanity which induces some 
men to fancy every woman who speaks kindly is 
in love with them, he h.id accepted literally her 
dechivation that she would be content in seeing 
him m.irned to the woman he loved. Still blind 
and stujiid, he had regarded her friendship for 
Teenie, the frank and devoted services she rendered 
her, as guar.antecs that she was satisfied, and that 
whatever disappointment she might have felt at 
first hail been completely forgotten. Now he 
learned that she was still suffering, and he could 
partly im.iginc what she must have suffered on his 
account. 

All his senses were quickened by the pain of this 
discovery ; he remembered so many things he had 
done and said which must have been torture to her 
- he looked back upon so many trifles which must 
have wounded her acutely—that he marvelled at 
her submission and at her geiicrpus concealment of 
it all, whilst, for himself, he could not have felt more 
humble or more afflicted had he been found guilty 
of murder. And it w.is ;i kind of murder that he 
had perpetr.ated —he had murdered her youth and 
doomed her to long years of sorrow. 

If he had only awakened sooner ! Hut the wrong 
was done and could never be retiuited. 

He could not speak ; he only gazed at her with 
such sad, regretful eyes, that Grace could not bear 
to meet them. .She would have given worlds if she 
could htive foreseen wh.it her mother had intended 
to say at this meeting, so that she might have pre¬ 
vented 'Walter from being present. 

The awkward pause was broken by the Laird, 
who, without the least evidence of vexation or dis¬ 
appointment in his manner, advanced to his sister. 

“ Good-bye—come over to Dalmahoy if you can 
some time between this and the next three or four 
months, for about the end of that period the sale 
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will probably take place, and I shall no longer be 
able to offer "you hospitality there. May I make 
a suggestion ? I would advise you to tell your man 
of business to buy the property for you ; it is worth 
all that is likely to be offered for it, and in that way 
you might stiU keep it in the family, as it were.” 

“And let you sit rent-free,” said the dame drily. 

The Laird made a deprecatory movement with 
his glasses. 

“ Upon my word you are too suspicious; 1 give 
you a useful hint, and you instantly charge me with 
doing so for my own profit. Well, perhaps it is 
natural for you who have money to suspect one who 
has none—especially when that one is your brother. 
Will you allow me to come and dine with you 
occasionally, when I can find no other t.able than 
yours ? I shall keep out of the way of your friends, 
if possible t and I shall try not to borrow half- 
crowns. You will find me the most discreet of poor 
relations—indeed I would go into the poor's house 
at once, but that my being there might be some¬ 
what discreditable to you.” 

“ You know whose fault it is,"’ she muttered, 
gazing at him vaguely as if her mind were wander¬ 
ing in search of his meaning. 

“ Undoubtedly, no one has a better right to know 
than I have,” he went on ; but he was not so 
successful this time in concealing the bitterness he 
felt, under his assumed air of jaunty sarcasm. 
“•Some men in my position would endeavour to 
excuse themselves —1 don’t. Some men would 
blame their luck—I don’t. Some men would be 
disposed to blame you, sister, for refusing me this 
temporary assistance which would save the property 
—but I don’t. You are quite right, there is no 
excuse for poverty—unless it may be the ability 
to endure it with fortitude. I shall endeavour to 
display that commendable talent.” 

“It’ll be the first talent you ever displayed, 
Hugh.” 

The Laird put on his glasses and looked at her. 

“You are remarkably well to-day, Sarah. I 
congratulate you; may your present health con¬ 
tinue long. Good-bye.” 

As he pressed her hand, there was a painful 
twitching of the dame’s features, as if some relent¬ 
ing thoughts were passing through her mind which 
she could not or would not utter. 

The Laird paid no heed : he took his leave in the 
same friendly manner as if the interview had not 
determined the ruin of Dalmahoy. 

Walter, bending over her and pressing her hand, 
whispered— 

“Try to forgive me, aunt ; I did not know the 
harm I was doing.” 

Full of pain, and full of regret for the trouble he 
had brought upon Grace, upon the dame, and his 
father, he was loyal in every thought to his wife. 
The position was extremely awkward. To have 


saved his father’s property he w'ould not have 
married Grace, for in his eyes that would have 
been the blackest injustice ; but to have spared her 
pain he would have fulfilled the engagement from 
which she had released him, and he would have 
tried to forget Teenie. As matters stood now he 
could only regret his blindness, and hope that Grace 
felt less than her mother imagined. ' 


CHAPTER THE THIRTY-FOURTH. 

IN TIIF. r.l.OAMING. 

Grace followed the Laird down-stairs. She saw 
how the placid face became rapidly scored with 
wrinkles ; how the jaws fell, the head and shoulders 
stooped as if under a heavy burthen. 

“ Uncle, you must have some wine before you 
go,” she said, drawing him into the parlour. 

“ Dear me ! you’re there, Grace,” he exclaimed, 
instantly straightening his back and trying to 
assume the customary expression of calm self- 
complacency. But he saw her pitying look, he 
knew that she had observed him, and head and 
shoulders drooped again as he said faintly, “ Yes, 
child, I’ll take some wine— I require something to 
stimulate me just now, for 1 feel ridiculously 
weak.” 

He took a glass of sherry and drank it hastily, 
which was quite unusual with the Laird, who liked 
to sip and relish every drop of his wine. He filled 
the glass again, and was more patient with it; but 
his nerves were evidently much shaken. 

“You’ll not think too hardly of my mother, 
uncle,” she pleaded softly ; “ she is in a strange 
mood to-day; but she will do what you want by- 
and-by.” 

The Laird shook his head and tried to smile, but 
failed. 

“ I shall not think hardly of her, my child, 
“ because she is doing just what I would have done 
myself, and I think she is quite right. Wattie is 
a fool, and I am no better to have yielded to him ; 
but ——” ^ 

He took some more wine instead of finishing the 
sentence; he was thinking of the blunder those con¬ 
founded lawyers had caused him to make about the 
Methven estate. 

“ She will give you the money before you require 
it,” repeated Grace. 

“ There is not the least likelihood of that; she 
is in one of the stubborn moods for which our 
family is famous, and once ‘ No’ is said,' No ’ it re¬ 
mains, however much we may become convinced that 
it ought to be ‘Yes.’ But I would not care for my¬ 
self, or for the boys—they can manage—but what is 
to become of the girls. Heaven knows. They are 
helpless creatures, and can neither toil nor spin— 
maybe on that account, like the lilies of the field, 
they will have the fine raiment which is their chief 
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concern ; but the lilies have a certain beauty which 
recommends them to the eyes of men, and I’ can’t 
say as much for my daughters.” 

With that wicked joke he finished his wine and 
wiilked out to the hall. There Walter was waiting, 
and there Pate instantlyjoined his mistress, rubbing 
his nose against her dress and seeking the recogni¬ 
tion which was at present denied him. 

The servant was holding the door open, the 
groom was holding the horse, and so Walter had no 
opportunity to speak to Grace, of which she was 
very glad. 

“ Will you drive down to the gate, sir, and I will 
join you there,” said Walter, as his father stepped 
into the gig. 

Dalmahoy drove slowly down the avenue. 
Walter took Grace’s shrinking hand; without a 
word spoken she knew what he meant, and, although 
her heart trembled at the idea of spc.aking to him 
alone just after the trial up-stairs, she felt afraid of 
doing anything that might appear strange in the 
eyes of the servant Mary, who was still holding the 
door open. She could not explain to him there : 
his pale face and sad eyes |)leadcd, and because 
Mary was looking on, she yielded. 

But she yielded hurriedly, as if she were anxious 
to get breath, and without hat or shawl she walked 
out with him. Mary was a dull lass ; but she 
knew something of the relation in which the cousins 
had formerly stood to each other, and she could not 
help observing the flurried manner of her mistress. 

There was a footpath leading down to the gate 
through the narrow belt of wood on one side of the 
avenue, from which it was entirely screened by a 
high trim hedge : a soft moss-grown path, in 
which there was a perpetual twilight, cool even 
when the sun was hottest. Now in the gloaming, 
when the trees were tipped with the golden radiance 
of the western sky, and the windows of the house 
were aflame, the path lay in deep shadow, crossed 
at intervals by bars of silver light. 

They proceeded down this path. Grace had 
withdrawn her hand ; but she walked close beside 
him, her eyes searching the ground as if seeking 
there some explanation of the nervous, uneasy 
feeling which possessed her. She attributed it to 
the exposure her mother had made of the secret 
which she had guarded so well, as she thought, and 
most anxiously from him. 

His face wore the blank expression of one who 
has heard some terrible news and has not yet had 
time to realise it. They walked on silently and 
slowly, she now and then glancing sideways alffTim, 
wondering what he wanted to s.ay, half divining 
and wholly wishing that she could have escaped 
from him without adding to the pain which her 
mother had caused. 

The Laird walked the horse through the gateway, 
and drew up. His head was bowed again, and he 


sat for several minutes, unconscious that there was 
somebody standing by the step of the gig, softly 
calling to him. A touch on the knee roused him- 

“ Bless my soul, Christina I how did you come 
here ? You startled me from profound cogitations,” 
he exclaimed, head ^nd shoulders erect instantly. 
Why didn’t you come with us ?” 

“ I did not mean to come,” she answered in short 
awkward sentences. “ 1 was going home ; but I 
was anxious—about the money. What does she 
say ? ” 

Without replying, he looked at her scarchingly. 

“ Wnat’s the matter with you ? —you’re like a 
ghost.”' 

And iA the grey gloaming, in her light dress, and 
with the bonnic face so white and anxious, the 
Laird w.as quite justified in the comparison he 
made. 

“Whatjdoes she say.’” repeated Teenie stub¬ 
bornly. 

‘ Oh, just an old wom.m’s say—a little spiteful, 
and a little vfi'ong-hcaded ; nothing more. Are 
you going up to the house.’ or will you jump in, 
and Walter can either walk back or get up behind.” 

He was not disposed to answer her question just 
then; indeed, he was anxious to cheat himself into 
the belief that Dame Wishart would change her 
mind. Teenie understood him. 

“Where is Walter?” was all she said. 

“You’ll meet him coming down the avenue.” 

She passed in at the gate. The Laird gazed 
after her, then drew breath, relieved. He was glad 
to be .alone. 

She strained her eyes through the shadows of the 
trees to catch the first glimpse of her husband. It 
never occurred to her to question why he had re¬ 
mained behind. There was a bend in the road ; she 
would see him as soon as she reached that. She 
went on, now hurriedly, and again with heavy steps 
and hesitating. She did not wish to go up to the 
lousc ; and yet she was half inclined to go, for she 
wished to see Grace. Dalmahoy was not inclined 
o tell her the result of the interview; she knew 
what it would be, but she wanted confirmation, 
tnd to know why the boon was refused. Walter 
night refuse to tell all in his desire to spare her, 
and she could not insist if she saw that it vexed 
him. She could cross-examine Grace, who was 
he spirit of truth, and would confess everything. 
But 'Teenie had a shrinking dislike to go to ^he 
house, remembering how bitterly the dame had , 
spoken on her last visit. ’ 

She reached the bend—still no sign of him. 
Presently she heard voices, low and earnest: 
Grace and Walter; they were on the other side 
of the hedge. 

Teenie called, but was not heard.. She looked 
'or some gap, through which to reach them. There 
was none ; the hedge, close, thick, and high, pre- 
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sented an impregnable barrier, right and left, as far 
as the eye could reach in that dim, melancholy 
light. 

The voices were farther down towards the gale. 
She followed, and called again —still unheard. 
Then words—fragments of sentences—struck her 
ears, and chilled her. She could not hear all—only 
scraps now and then, and she was left to fill up 
the blanks for herself. 

She walked on side by side with the spc.akcrs, 

* hands clutching at her cloak, lips tightly closed, 
and making no further effort to let them kMw she 
was there. F 

The cooing of the stock-dove, the loud ..song of 
many birds, the chatter of rooks, the dist»t sound 
of voices—“Gee-up,” “Wo-ben;” a shepherdls 
whistle or shout to his dog, and a faint rumble of 
wheels ; these were the sounds which filled the air. 

Walter turned to his companion with'that sad 
earnest face which he had shown often of late ; but 
he was trying to smile .at present. 

“Now that we arc here, Grace,*?ind alone, I 
scarcely know how to speak to you; for it seems 
like impertinente on my p.art to accept literally all 
that your mother said ; and yet there was some¬ 
thing in it which made me fear—no ; it made me 
feel that 1 had done a great wrong to one I love. 
Yes—^love is the word, for I do love you, Grace ; 
and in saying it, 1 am neither in word nor heart 
disloyal to Teenie. She knows it, and she loves 
you too. But I wish—aye, very fervently wish— 
that I could believe your mother might have been 
deceived as to your thoughts about me.” 

How the poor girl’.s heart shook, and her limbs 
threatened to fail her ! But she understood her 
ground now, and she took his arm with the frank 
confidence of a sister. 

“ Thank you, Walter; I should be sorry if you 
doubted that my regard for you was less than 
yours for me. I am unchanged; but you must 
remember what an invalid my dear mother is. 
She had one fixed idea—the union of Craigburn 
And Dalmahoy. It has clung to her through all 
her wandering fancies, and she cannot understand 
how it should be possible that—that ” 

She stammered; and he, with much bitter self- 
reproach, filled up the pause. 

“ That I should be so cruel to you, and so base 
—so miserably selfish as to accept from you the 
sacrifice of an arrangement which was dear to you 
on her account, if not on /our own.” 

(“ I 'am unchanged,” Teenie heard, and under¬ 
stood better than her husband ; then from him, 
“So cruel to you . . so base.” These words 
bewildered and then angered her.) 

Grace pressed his arm, and looked up at him 
with a forced gaiety. 

“ Come, sir, yon must not be too vain ; you must 
recollect that you are a minister, and married.” 


“ It IS pecause I recollect both that 1 feel so 
wretched.” 

(Teenie heard that, and misconstrued it.) 

Grace trembled again with vague terrors; she 
thought of Teenie, and felt that there was some¬ 
thing very guilty in this interchange of sentiment, 
although both were perfectly honest in thought and 
word. She determincd'it should be the last inter¬ 
view of the kind they should h.ave. But the old 
intense passion for this man held her firmly, and 
she could not run away from him, as she felt ought 
to be her immediate action. 

“ You frighten me when you spe.ak that way.- 

Let us part now. Good-bye.” 

She looked at his face; it was cold and hard, 
with the expression of a man who, conscious of 
guilt, is resolved to meet the inevitable conse¬ 
quences. 

“Not yet,” he said hurriedly ; “you are not to 
go yet”, I want to try to understand our position ; 
I want you to forgive me.” * 

“ For what ?”—as if she did not understand ! 

lie turned his eyes full upon her, and she shrank 
under their gaze. The position was to him so 
serious, that even the most kindly attempt to gloss 
it over, or escape it, was disagreeable. 

“ I wish to sec the worst, Grace,” he said quietly, 
and as if she had not spoken ; “ will you help me?” 

She turned away her head. How could she help 
him to see wh.at she had striven so hard to conceal ? 

“ If I can,” she said with quivering lips. 

“Tell me then ”—he was trying to speak calmly 
—“if we had it .all to do over again, with the know¬ 
ledge we now possess, would you have me act in 
the same w.iy as I h.ave done ?” ' 

“ Yes.” .She found the word difficult to utter, 
hut she did utter it, steadfastly. 

“ You do not blame me. then ?” 

“ No.” 

She could say that fiimly, and without difficulty ; 
she loved him too much to blame him. 

“ God bless you, Grace, for that assurance ; 
although 1 know it is your brave, good heart that 
i speaks, and not your reason. I blame myself so 
I much, that if is a relief to feel that you wish to 
believe me innocent. I did try to do what ,was 
best; I felt bound to go to you when I understood 
my own feelings, aiyl to tell you ; I was ready and 
willing at the least word from you to try to forget 
Teenie. You would not speak that word. I was 
selfish, and forgot that you w'ere tpo generous to 
speak it—firgot th.it, in a lower nature than yours, 
mePSipride would have prevented it being spoken. 
I W.1S blind; 1 sec now, and know that I should 
have been silent to spare you pain.” 

I “And then Teenie would have suffered. You 
I did right to speak; your silence would have been 
the cruellest wrong to me. Trust me, Walter, I 
shall be quite happy when I see you so.” 
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He pressed her hand gi'atefully as he answered— 

“ Good, generous, brave as ever ! But ray happi¬ 
ness now, Grace, depends on yours.” 

(Teenie’s hand sprung up to her breast, as if she 
felt a sudden pang there. She wisheR they were at 
the gate; hurried forward a few steps, then paused, 
and again kept pace.with the others.) 

She could look at hira steadily now ; she could 
even smile frankly at his morbid sensitiveness, so 
loving was she. 

‘‘You must not praise me too much, W.'iltcr, or 
I shall think you arc m.iking fun Of me. Now let 
us look at the position practically. An arrange¬ 
ment was made for us—neither you nor I had a 
say in it, although we were willing to implement it, 
as the lawyers say. Well, you discovered that one 
desirable element of the bargain was wanting, and 
you sensibly told me—you were bound to tell me— j 
and that made it better for both of us. We broke I 
up the agreement. Suppose a man sold me a horse I 
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as sound in wind and limb ; upon going to the stable 
he found the horse had been down meanwhile, and 
spoiled its knees. Would you call him an honest 
man if he did not tell me of the misfortune? and 
wouldn’t you think 1 was quite justified in saying I 
didn’t want a horse with broken knees ? It’s the 
same case exactly, I won’t have a husband with 
broken knees any more than a horse.” 

. “If you are satisfied, that is all I care to know,” 
he answered, smiling. 

“ Very well, then ; we’ll make another bargain, 
this lime for ourselves : vve shall never return to this 
subjact, and we shall say nothing about our gossip 
to Ti^ie—it would only annoy her to no_purpose.” 

‘ I t^jll do whatever you wish, Grace.” 

He unlatched the little gate which opened to the 
avenue ; she passed through, he followed, and both 
were somewhat st.artled to find themselves face to 
face with Tccnic. 

ENO OP CHAPTER THE TUIRTY-POUKTH. 


LEAVES AND FLOWERS. 

EY THE AUTHOR OF “ HALF-HOURS TN THF, GREEN LANES.’ 



LEAVES. 

HE true naturalist stands much | first 


runs, he can read. 


in the position of the prince in 
the story, who knew the mean¬ 
ing of the notes of birds, and 
could sympathise and hold 
communion with them. His 
knowledge is rarely of a 
commercial kind, but it ob- 
tains for him an enjoyment 
which the possession of 
wealth cannot command. The 
‘Great Book” always lies open 
before him, so that though he 
The outward shapes of natural 
objects, and otherwise dry facts, from beneath their 
hard Latin names, speak to him in a language 
eloquent with the truth. 

Let us see if some of the best-known and most 
easily proeured natural objects cannot teach us 
lessons we did not know before. The flash of a 
new truth across the mind is always a pleasant 
incident to the student, and not unfrequently 
marks a mental epoch in his life. Wliat more 
common things could we ask Nature to give us 
than flowers and leaves ? At this season of the | 
year, particularly, these objects come to us with rich 
associations. jEsthetically there can be ^little 
doubt as to their charms, although scientifically the 
student often finds himself hard put to it to strictly 
define what is a leaf and what a flower. How 
nearly the poetic mind, in its true “scership,” 
approaches* the scientific, is seen in the case of 
Goethe, That poet it was, and not a botanist, who 


saw th.at flowers were only metamorphosed 
leaves. It matters not that he failed to couch his 
theory in botanical terms ; the truth was there. 
Indeed, it remains yet to be seen whether we have 
not imported into the popular idea of what is a 
plant, and what an animal, a good many arbitrary 
and foregone conclusions. Nature knows no such 
hard and fast distinctions between the two king¬ 
doms as the hastily generalising mind can per¬ 
ceive. The common ground which Haeckel, the 
Gepman naturalist, proposes to set apart as an 
intermediate and neutral province between the 
animals and vegetables, is occupied by scores of 
thousands of species about whose true natures 
science is not yet in a position to speak. 

From this “ no man’s ground” of the infinitely 
little” the animal and vegetable kingdoms strike oS, 
and become farther asunder as we trace the- radi- 
.Tting lines towards their highest ascents. And not 
alone in the shapes, internal structures, and mutual 
relations, arc the lowest organisms (whether animal 
or vegetable) connected, but also in their chemical 
compositions. 

We have spoken of the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms as becoming farther unlike each other the 
more we trace them fiom their common ground of. 
departure. But it ought to be noticed that from 
the lowest stages the animal kingdom has been 
grouped and sep.arated into a greater number of 
types than was either necessary or possible in the 
vegetable. In plants there needs no special 
organs, such as hearts, to pump the nutritivq fliuds 
to every part, as is required in animals. The 
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delicate fibrils of the roots, in lowly plants as in 
forest trees, absorb the dissolved mineral matter 
about them. Capillary attraction carries this fluid 
higher up the plant, in antagonism to the law of 
gravitation, and the constant evaporation of mois¬ 
ture from the leaves induces as^constant a flow of 
sap upwards to replace it. Meantime the wind is 
adding its help to the other inorganic forces by 
means of which the circulation of fluids in 
vegetables is carried on without special organs. 
The, swaging to and fro of leaves, twigs, and 
branches, assists to press the juices to the farthest 
leaf or flower-bud. i 

the conditions pnder which plantsjof all 
kinds live, exercise a greater influence upon them 
than similar circumstances do on animals. Hence 
we have every condition of physical geography 
corresponded to by a similar adaptation of vege¬ 
table forms. Whilst animals h.ave the power of 
more or less ifRjving about in search of food, the 
fixed, condition of plants makes them thoroughly 
dependent on external surroundings for their nu¬ 
trition. Not the least suggestive difference be¬ 
tween animals and plants lies in the relative 
abundance and scarcity of a certain chemical 
element in the higher forms. Plants of the higher 
kinds have much less nitrogtn in their tissues than 
animals possess. There is a sufficient reason for 
this distinction. Nitrogen is the force-giver in all 
living structures; and those fomrs expend most 
force, or are most active, which contain the largest 
quantity of this element. Owing to their depen¬ 
dency on mechanical and chemical laws, plants 
are not called on to exert anything like the force 
required by animals. 

Small though the quantity be which enters into 
the composition of plants, it is the great resenjoir 
whence animals obtain their never-failing supply. 
And, singularly in keeping with the fact that the 
proportion of nitrogen is always related to the 
expenditure of force, we must note that in the early 
stages of the young plant, when a certain degree 
of activity is shown, the tissues actually contain 
more of this force-giver than at any other period. 
The chief stimulant to plants, in the absence of the 
nervous system which operates in animals, is that 
part of light which resides in the yellow of the solar 
spectrum. Whenever this is operating on leaves, 
the latter accumulate the carbon of the small per¬ 
centage which is always present in the atmosphere 
as carbonic acid, add it to the structure of the plant 
or tree as woody matter, and liberate the oxygen 
which is so essentially necessary to animal life. In 
the absence of light, no oxygen is given off by the 
leaves, but on the contrary, a very small percentage 
of carbonic acid, which represents the waste that 
has taken place during the day in the vegetable 
tissues. All the fungi behave as animals, in giving 
off carbonic acid, and requiring oxygen. 


Let us turn from the physiological structure of 
plants to their shapes. It is a fact well known to 
every botanist, that plants can be more or less 
accurately sep^ated into stems and leaves. Leaves 
are in reality only a continuation and expansion of 
the bark—the roots but a continuation of the stem. 
That plants change if the conditions surrounding 
them are altered, there can be no doubt. The 
“monstrosities” in our garden-flowers show this 
fact plainly. Indeed, these further help us to 
understand more of the actual nature of floral 
organs. Thus we find the commonest mon¬ 
strosity (from a botanical point of view, although 
not from a horticultural) to be double flowers. 
Here we have stamens converted into petals, and 
in our roses, not unfrcquently the pet^s assume 
both the shapes and the colours of leaves, thus 
showing how easy is the gradation under certain 
conditions. One great reason — perhaps the 
greatest—for this common modification of plants 
when cultivated in gardens, is that they are then 
surrounded with richer nourishment, and are, 
moreover, withdrawn from that keen “ struggle for 
existence ” they have to fight out in a natural state 
with other plants that seek to crowd them out 
altogether. In a garden, weeding protects them 
against this liability, so that they have nothing to 
do, so to speak, but flourish. 

If we take ferns as an example of the changes 
which arc produced by richer and poorer, drier and 
moister conditions, we are perhaps better able to 
verify the above principle than with flowering 
plants. There is not a species of British fern that 
has not several well-marked varieties. When they 
are furnished with additional stimulants to growth, 
they become “proliferous.” When they do not 
find enough nourishment, there is a tendency for. 
the fronds to become pinnated, or cleft, as in the 
hart’s-tonguc fern ; or if the fronds are already 
pinnated, for them to become pinnatifid. How 
the shapes of leaves arc determined by the greater 
or less abundance of nourishment supplied, is well 
shown in the bramble. Not only the largest and 
most luxuriant, but the most complex of the com¬ 
pound leaves of this plant are at the bottom, and 
the smallest and simplest towards the summit, 
where the supply is much lowered. Every gardener 
knows that many cultivated plants, when placed in 
rich soils, produce leaves instead of flowers. The 
Strawberry is a case in point, few plants being 
worth anything after three years, on account of the 
leaves increasing in size and number, and thus 
absorbing the nutriment. The leaves of the 
lime, horse-chestnut, and of other trees where 
they are so arranged that they lie over each other, 
and thus partially shade them from the light, are 
seen to be unequal-sided, the larger side of the 
mid-rib being that most exposed to the stimulating 
action of the sunlight. 
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MY IRISH STORY. 

BY NUGENT ROBINSON. 



“HH is bound to fight HEK GRANDKATIIER.” 


IN TWO CHAPTERS.— 
‘^T'S a car from the Royal,” exclaimed Micky in 
jJ^ ' great excitement. “ Och, begorra. it’s the wan 
^ that tuk the fightin’ doctor from Westport, an,’ 
blur an’ agers, they’re bet be the snow ! ” 


CHAPTER THE SECOJMD. 

Fighting doctor ! Who's the fighting doctor?’ 
1 asked. 

‘‘ Quid Finnerly, no less, av the militia. Begorra, 
he’d have ye out for sneezin’ crucked, .so ye’d 
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betther mind. I’ll go bail he has the pistols wud 
him. He never thravcls wudout thim. lie down’d 
sivin min wud tliim deadly tools.” 

By this time we had reached the scene of acci¬ 
dent. One of the wheels of the car had noiselessly 
and unostentatiously scattered its spokes, which lay 
Strewn along the road like so many valiant soldiery 
who had fallen in defence of some isolated fortress. 
The fighting doctor had proceeded in advance, in the 
hope of obtaining assistance at a wayside sheeling, 
and the driver was, bitterly lamenting the ill turn 
that his luck had played him. 

“ What betther cud I hope fur, cornin’ wud that 
ould bloodthirsty villyan? He’s goin’ to light a jeuel 
beyapt at Phoul a Dlionninel, the liaytheii. (loin’ 
to kill a man on Christmas Day, the oiild varmint, 
av he can. Och, wirra, such a Christmas live ! 
It’s in the chapel I ought to he, on me hades, let 
alone bein’ out wud a miirtheriii’ ould Tuik on a 
lonely common, wud nothin’ betune me an’ heaven 
but the snow, and a blast that wud cut the back 
teeth out av an ostrich.” 

“Hould yer whist!” cried Micky Delany, lead¬ 
ing him r.ather roughly aside, ‘'hould yer uliist, 
an’ mebbe we cud set it all right altlier all.” 

Here my charioteer dropped his voice into a con¬ 
fidential whisper, and after some very impressive 
pantomime, in which he would appear to be en¬ 
deavouring to induce the other to come round to 
his views, he cnd(id by cxcl.liming in a loud tone— 

“Avyc don’t take me offer ye’ll be here till the 
new year, an’ the divil mind ye for an ungrateful 
bosthune.” 

Micky Dclany’s proposition was simply to im¬ 
press the services of the second horse, to drive 
tandem, and give a lift to the driver and passenger 
of the useless car, leaving the luckless veliiclc to its 
fiite. 

1 offered no objection, and in a few minutes the 
fighting doctor’s^ carpet bag was trail sfened—a 
rough sort of tandem cst.ablishcd, and the injured 
car placed safely inside a ditch. 

Dr. Finnerty, whom we picked up at a dist.rncc of 
about a mile, seemed exceedingly well pleased wiUi 
the change in his rate of travelling. 

“Their conveyances here, sir, are of the most 
infayrior description. Their horses, sir, are only 
fit for the knacker. The owner ought to be hanged. 
The driver ought to be shot.” 

The doctor jerked out his sentences broadside .at 
me, and threw forward his wify little frame at every 
final word. 

Having offered him a“nii)” from my (lask, which 
he tossed off with a flourish as if it were a pint 
bumper, and having accepted in return a ])inch of 
snuff strong enough to blow the lid off a plate-chest, 
we warmed up considerably. 

“ It’s a strange night for a drive. I’m on a 
strange errand, sir,” observed the doctor. 


“ A case of surgery ? ” I remarked inquiringly. 

“ Oho 1 oho ! ” and his laugh flew across the 
snovy, and I thought of Gabriel Grubb and the 
goblins. “ Oho! there may be surgical assistance 
required. A leg may have to be amputated. A 
body m.ay have to be cut open. Do you see this 
box, sir?” producing as he spoke a dark oblong 
bo.x, the brass rims of which shone up like the plates 
upon .a coffm-lid. “ There’s a brace of surgic.al 
instruincnls in this box that have made holes in 
men’s bodies before now. Oho I ” 

“ I iin.iginc from the shape of the bpx that it 
cont.rins jnstols, doctor.” 

“ I don’t say wliat they arc. I say that they can 
bark and bile. They will bark before long. They 
will bile before long, if I get the chance.”- 

A thought flashed across me like liglitning. 
This blooilUiirsly doctor—this drive in the snow— 
this case of pistols—led directly to the “mess” re¬ 
ferred to in lily cousin Geoffry’s telegram. A duel 
w.is to be fought, and Geotliy was to be one of the 
t.irgcts. 

1 vv.is turning rapidly in my mind how I should 
pump the doctor, when he asked— 

“Arc you going as far .as Lecnawn?” 

“ Yes,” I replied. 

“ Then I can t.ikc the car on to Carrig na Gol- 
lioguc ? ” 

“ 1 .im going to C.irrig 11a Coiiiogue.” 

lie gave a short whistle, and Uking a very close 
look at me— 

“ ^'ou’l•e not going to Simlawn Castle, ch ? ” 

“1 really don’t know where I am going to. I 
received a telegram from a cousin of mine, asking 
me to come to .in inn and-” 

“ I know all about it. You’re Mr. Greville. I 
introduce myself—Denis Phclim Finnerty, surgeon 
to the Phoul a Phouca Militia. We h.ive the same 
business in hand. Let us settle the preliminaries,” 
and Doctor Finnerty rubbed liis hands briskly to¬ 
gether, as if he was endeavouring to flatten a 
Inillet between his palms. 

“You must ically enlighten me,” I said. 

“ You ai e new to the business. Are you prepared 
to act, sir, without seeing your principal. I am.” 

“ Tleforc I reply to your question, 1 should wish 
to liear version of the story.” 

This \v.is to .iscertain the exact state of things 
fiom his point of view. 

“ You are welcome to it, sir. Your man has 
been sent a message. No gentleman wearing the 
(bieen’s se.irlet can refuse to meet another, when 
that other is his equal.” 

“ Granted. And may I ask who has sent him 
this message ? ” 

“ The Lady’s father, sir, her natural and lawful 
protector.” 

“ Father! Can it be possible that my cousin is 
going to fight an old man ? ” 
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“ He is bound to fight her grandfather if neces¬ 
sary. He’ll be horsewliippsd in his barrack-square 
if he shows the white feather. Here’s Lecnawn, 
sir,” and the doctor alighted from the car on to 
the steps of the hotel, with the agility that laughed 
in the teeth of gout, or rheumatism. 

Here' was ,a pretty situation of affairs. My 
cousin Geoffry involved in a duel with some 
elderly gentleman, in whose ashes glowed their 
wonted fires. But why or wherefore ? Geoffry, 
with all his careless ways, was incapable of doing 
a dishonourable act. Of this 1 felt thoroughly 
assured; yet that there must have been grave, 
painfully gr.ave offence given to provoke this 
ultimatum there could be no possibility of doubt. 
Doctor Finnerty had evidently .issuincd that I was 
proceeding to Carrig na Gollioguc for the purpose 
of acting as second to iny cousin ; and it was now 
painfully apparent to me that iny kinsman required 
my services in this very unenvi.ible capacity, .and 
hence his telegram. • 

When the belligerent physician rejoined me, a 
strong aroma of whiskey punch emanating from his 
person, he instantly repeated his inquiry .as to my 
power to act in the absence of my principal. I 
informed him that as yet 1 had not been informed 
by my cousin of the nature of the conlrctcmpx, 
and that I would be glad to be more fully posted 
up in the matter. 

“Your cousin will post you up, sir. I’ll go bail. 
Talk of the weather. There wdl be .snow before 
morning,” and rolling the coll.ir of his cloak over 
his cars, he spoke no other word until we jerked 
up opposite a long straggling building, situated on 
the side of the road, which proved to be the 
hostelry to which I h.id been so mysteriously and 
unexpectedly suinmoncd. 

I was ushered into a dingy appartment, redolent 
of the perfume of d.amp turf. Upon inquiring 
for Mr. Greville, 1 was informed by a young lady in 
bare feet th.at he was “ convaynitnt.’’ This young 
lady commiser.ated my condition by such exclama¬ 
tions as “ Och wirra ! but j'c must be kilt wild the 
cowld. What brought ye out, ye crayturc, sich a 
cruel night? A sup o’ sperrits ’ill save your life. 
Rowl off your co.at, an’ get foreninst the fire.” 

My gay and festive cousin greeted me with con¬ 
siderable warmth, and upon my gravely questioning 
him as to the dilemma into which he had plunged 
himself, to my irritation and astonishment he burst 
out laughing. 

“ This is no laughing matter, Geoffry,” I exclaimed 
angrily. 

“ 'Pon my life I know it isn’t, and yet it is so ex¬ 
quisitely absurd that I can only see it from the 
apex of its absurdity,” and he burst out again. 

“Will you be good enough to inform me why 
you brought roe here, and if I have come upon a 
fool’s errand?” I burst out angrily. 


“Don’t fizz up that way, old man,” cried my 
cousin. “ Have a liquor, and vou shall hear it 
all.” 

I adopted his suggestion. 

“ The fact is that at a ball at Athlone last month 
I met one of the most piquante, exquisite, fascinat¬ 
ing, bewildering little Irish girls that ever planted a 
dainty foot upon a four-leaved shamroclc. She was 
slopping for a few days with some friends who 
resided near the town, and in these few days I saw 
as much of her as I possibly could, and in these 
few clays 1 discovered that she possessed but one 
fault -namely, a heap of romance laid on at the 
highest possible pressure. In fact she is a Lydia 
Languish, Anno Domini 187—. Ehbien, monbrave, 
1 followed her to her mountain home, and put up at 
this .sumptuous and palatial hostlery ; I asked per- 
mis.sion to make myself known to her father, a 
splendid Irish Sir Anthony Absolute, l|ut she would 
not have me meet him for woilds. Our interviews 
were all mysteriously secret, and stolen, as if our 
respective lives wore to pay the forfeit of discovery. 
One d.iy w'c met under the shadow of a clump of 
tuif--this is a very open country; another day 
behind the solitary tree in the barony—always 
accompanied though by an abigail—^tillone unlucky 
afternoon, last Thursday, by Jove! Sir Anthony, 
who was returning from shooting, dropped upon us 
just as I had asked her to be my wife, and was 
sealing the delicious “ Yes” in the stereotyped and 
orthodox manner, and then, mon cher, there was a 
shine, lie w.mted to shoot me then and there, 
but kindly postponed it until you arrived. He sent 
me a hostile message through a wiry little doctor, 
who seems anxious to have blood at any price, 
true to the instincts of his profession. This little 
g.tllipot w.irrior has departed for Westport, for his 
‘ barking iron.s,’ and this is the State of the poll 
for you, and isn’t it an exquisite piece of fooling ?” 

“ Is this gentleman a lunatic ?” I asked. 

“ Not quite.” 

“Is he a person of position ?” 

“ As good as any in the County Galway, or any 
other county.” 

“ Did you offer any cxpl.anation ? ” 

“As long .as the road from this to Westport. I 
could have sold it by the mile. Of course I couldn’t 
say that it w.as his daughter’s f.tult.” 

“ And he won't listen to reason ?” 

“ He’ll listen to nobody but his medical adviser, 
.and that gentleman, as 1 h.ivc already told you, 
will have nothing .short of blood.” 

“And what is this hot-headed, foolish, unchris¬ 
tian-like old man’s name?” I asked in thorough 
disgust. 

“In the first place,” responded my kinsman, “he 
is not old, mark that 1 and in the second place, he 
is not unchristian-like, as he is the most charitable 
man in this or any other district.” 
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"But his name—what is his name?’' 

“ His name is Myles Maurice Carew." 

" What! ” I exclaimed, bounding to my feet; 
“is it Myles Carew formerly of the Blue Dra¬ 
goons ? * 

“ The same man; but what is the meaning of 
this ? Do you know him ? ’’ 

“ Do I know him ! why, he was my'fathcr’s most 
intimate friend, although much his junior.” 

“ By Jove! I often heard my father speak of 
him, now that you mention it. Hip ! hooray !” 

Of course I interviewed Myles Carew in his 
Stronghold at Carrig na Golliogue. 

Of course I arranged the preliminaries, not of a 
duel, but of a meeting between his romantic 
daughter and my kinsman. 


Of course we enjoyed ourselves to our hearts’ 
content. I believe that I found the Irish whiskey 
too much for me, but this is irrelevant Doctor 
Finnerty came out like a hero, and narrated his 
duelling experiences with all the gusto of a man 
who had stood his ground in the fifteen acres ; 
but inside of this line of fire, his heart was big, 
and in the right place. 

I did not leave Carrig na Golliogue for a fortnight 
—I wish that I was there now. 

* * * • * * 

I have just received a note from Mf. Geoffry 
Grevillc, from Gibraltar. It refers to the sponsor¬ 
ship of a little lady in whose career I am supposed 
to take a speci.al interest. 

Heigh ho! I envy Geoffry, but I will take another 
summer out of myself for all that. 


MY EARI.Y ADVENTURES 

AN AUTOBIOGRArlnCAL SKETCH, liY AUMINIUS VAMBItllV. 


CIIAFI'ER THE EIGHTH. 



reader of my book.s 
of travel may have 
Icai'ncd, the Lieu¬ 
tenant - Governor of 
Khorassan trans¬ 
formed me from a 
mendicant dervish 
into a well-to-do 
Oriental traveller. I 
got good horses for 
myself and my fol- 
‘ lower, the Dcuzbeg of Kungrat, who 
joined me at Bokhara. I had arms 
for iny protection, though they never 
proved necessary; and when once in 
the saddle, humming my favourite 
melodics of operas, could hasten 
with an easy movement of my horse westward, 
ever due westward. Then indeed all sad remem¬ 
brance of danger and toil vanished with won¬ 
derful swiftness from my mind. And is it not 
truly peculiar, that every step from the very land 
towards which but a few months ago an ardent 
longing winged my wishes, every step homeward 
should weaken also the gladness about the suc¬ 
cess of the undertaking, so hazardous and yet so 
fortunate? ' 

Man is in this respect but a child, and remains 
so all his days long. He chases after the fulfd- 
ment of his wishes with never-tiring zeal, yet 
scarcely finds himself at the goal, and victorious, 
than he turns from it with cold indifference to seek 
a new hobby, a new object for his passion, a new 
game to hunt In Bokhara my success gained me 
yet some comfort; but at Teheran, and at Tebris, 


society received me with admiration and praises, 
so as to strike me as very peculiar, seeing myself 
nothing so extraordinary in my adventurous 
travel. 

I had to acknowledge it, that it must have 
been my friends liv'ing in Turkey and Persia who 
caused this ovation, and became the chief cause of 
my not staying on my return in Pesth, but com¬ 
mencing with still bright reminiscences and full 
vigour to put to paper the results of my studies in 
languages abroad at the same time of my going 
direct to England, to communicate my travels 
to the central geographical world established in 
London ; and of my having launched from the 
banks of the Thames, and not from the Danube at 
Pesth, into the literary activity of the universe. 

As, on my return, I was again received as guest 
at the Turkish Embassy, jgid friendly treated by 
all English gentlemen residing at Teheran, these 
circumstances, so naturally explained by my former 
connections in Constantinople, caused the Russian 
residents at the capital of Persia to suspect me as 
if 1 belonged to some secret mission on the part of 
Great Britain. Of course, such an explanation 
was most fatuous, I having stood in no connec¬ 
tion whatever, before my departure to the East, 
with any European authorities, as political aims 
would have but endangered the plan of my scien¬ 
tific travel. 

Nothwithstanding the above self-explaining facts, 
people commenced already in Persia, subsequent to 
Russian insinuations, to speak of me and my 
journey disparagingly ; so that, without having given 
the slightest cause for it, I was pointed out a» 
Teheran, and later at Petersburg, as inimical to 
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Russia, The root of these aspersions, seeking 
cause for suspicion everywhere, was but the ob¬ 
vious rivalry, though kept in secret, of England 
and Russia in Central Asia; and I had to thank 
Mr, Alison, the then Ambassador of*the Queen, 
for all my official letters of introduction to be used 
on my journey to Isondon, 

Why I did not prefer to be sent to Petersburg by 
Mr, Giers, the representative of the Cz.-ir, can be 
accounted for only by the circumstance that I 
soon perceived that an introduction by my works, 
dated from the banks of the Neva, would cast a 
shadow of suspicion upon my otherwise popular 
views. This, and no political considerations, ad¬ 
vised my hastening to London at once. 

After having passed three months in the capital 
of Persia (Teheran) for the better arrangement of 
my notes, jotted down under difficulties and dangers 
during my wanderings, I started on my return 
journey to the English—I might as well say the 
capital of the entire civilised world, in March, 
1864. 

I continued on my way without interruption, 
notwithstanding the very condescending and ami¬ 
able reception given me by the small European 
colonies in Teheran and Constantinople, where they 
would have liked to detain me for a few days longer 
than I thought expedient. 

Only a cold reception was deemed necessary in 
Pesth on my venturesome return. It is true, the 
epoch was very unfavourable for it, after the times 
of severe depression from 1850—64. My country 
entered then that feverish spasmodic episode, 
which is the precursor of every political epochal 
Change. In Hungary, politics formed always the 
main leverage of public and private enterprise. 
It was only after my laurels had been lavishly be¬ 
stowed on me in England, France, and Germany, 
and after my book of travel, in different trans¬ 
lations, had roused sympathy for me, that people 
in my native country also commenced to speak 
about me. 

Nemo propheta in patria is a true L.atin pro¬ 
verb, and to its truth came another circumstance 
very unfavourable to my hopes of rousing patriotic 
acknowledgment. While England feels itself over 
the whole surface of the earth at home, and the sun 
never sets on its territories, of course, every fresh 
fact about lands lying between British posses¬ 
sions is received with thanks, in a practical spirit. 
Germany’s learning is cosmopolitan, but among my 
Magyar countrymen geography and ethnology in 
those days bad a lesser hold on public attention 
and interest. As they knew nothing of Central 
Asia, they cared little about it. We love what we 
know. It is not to be wondered at, nor to be 
denied as to my own person, that I felt this, the 
utter ignoring of my services, keenly; but for 
all this, I received, before arriving in Pesth, ample 


reward beyond my most sanguine expectations in 
London. 

Lord Strangford, Sir Henry Rawlinson, Mr. 
Layard, and Sir Roderick Murchison (then presi¬ 
dent of the Royal Geographical Society), introduced 
me in a short tin^, with the zeal of men of science, 
and the urbanity of gentlemen of standing, into 
almost every society of the British capita, and 
made the romantic description of my travels the 
subject of frequent conversations privately, and 
public letters in the daily press. 

There is in every dangerous adventure some 
latent humour, which keeps danger itself in check ; 
the British public, accustomed to such ventures, 
knew how to enjoy it in mine, and it doubtless 
enhanced their interest in my expedition and my¬ 
self, the more so as the political view made the 
Steppes of the Turkoman tribes, Bokhara, and 
Sam.arkand nationally interesting also, which in 
those days were wnapped yet in the weird mist of 
distance. 

Again, no little was added to the popularity of 
my travel by my having gained the honour of ex¬ 
plaining it from the pulpit of the saloon of Burling¬ 
ton House, where I communicated my adventures 
to a patient and encouraging public during one 
hour and a half, in no wise perfect English, either 
as to construction or accent. My readiness in ex¬ 
pressing myself was still thought very creditable 
to a Hungarian, just returned from his Asiatic re¬ 
searches in greatly differing tongues, and one who, 
before his travels, never had the benefit of learn¬ 
ing European languages without the boundaries of 
his native land. 

My readiness of speech amused me heartily in 
oi%c instance. At the time of presenting myself to 
two of my protectors, who, having travelled them¬ 
selves in Asia, considered me especially worthy of 
their aid, they were much struck, during my convers¬ 
ing with them in Persian, with the originality of my 
phrases, gained by long sojourn among all classes 
of Persia, as .also by an imitation of the national 
pronunciation. This was so faithful that, not able 
to comprehend how during so brief a time any one 
could learn the pronunciation, sing-song, grammar, 
idiomatic expressions of a foreigfn language, and all 
this so perfectly, they for a short time discredited 
my truthfulness, and did me the passing injustice 
to take me for one of those adventurous Asiatics 
who, induced by curiosity to see the wondeA of 
civilisation of the West, use as their travelling 
capital the part they are wont to play, representing 
themselves as strangers of their native home, to 
gain credit for linguistic genius; or they took 
me for a son of the East who, having lived some 
time in the East Indies and Europe, now came to 
rich England with a concocted description of a 
voyage he never made, to try his fortune. Con¬ 
sidering that, at the time I presented myself. 
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my face still showed excoriations and vestiges 
of sun-blisters, and looked, in si>ite of my 
desire to appear with wonted European expression 
of learning and cultivation, yet quite the wild, 
inured dervish physiognomy, as during months it 
had to assume for its own ^safety, this may 
somewhat excuse the suspiciousness of those gen- 
tlemCB. However, the mistake had a rather serious 
look for the safety of my honour and my per¬ 
son envy and frivolous malice, spreading this 
judgment against me freely and carelessly, might 
have clianged altogether the spirit of my reception, 
and that of my book of travel, in the European 
market, had not my countryman, General Kmcty, 
the hero of Kars, turned up in time in my favour ; 
the general, living then in London, c.nnie forward 
and testified to my identity and chanicter, having 
known me in Constantinople, and he soon dispelled 
every suspicion as to my origin. 

A sensitive ear for the acquisition of foreign 
languages—and how could a strange tongue, with 
its peculiar intonation, be learned but by the car— 
and an adaptable gullet, plastic tongue, and sen¬ 
sitive lips—in one word, the physical perfection of 
the elocutional organs, as it would appear from the 
above, though in the abstract a blessing, may also 
become under certain circumstances dangerous to 
those so gifted. How whimsical my fate 1 It 
happened that I w.as mistaken for a European .and 
a Christian in the wilds of Asia, and yet this did 
not prevent my being mistaken for an Asiatic 
and Mohammedan in the over-civilised centre of 
Europe. 

How gladly would I avow at once that they were 
wrong after all, both on this side and beyond the 
Ural boundary 1 But hush ! I see but the first 
grey light of the blessed rising day on the horizon, 
in which a free acknowledgment of our inner faith 
will be practicable, without disgrace, and without a 
shadow of doubt as to our veracity. By the time 
of its noon, I shall have Eillcn into the powers of 
Nirwana. I shall endeavour, though, that my 
written word meanwhile may fight for the good 
cause, and so to secure above that justice which is 
not granted to-d.ay to my tongue or pen. 

Enough of this. My reception in England 
turned out as glorious as one could dream of. 
Glorious is the word, for, indeed, its material 
advantages were none. My book, which after its 
appearance in English got translated into several 
other European languages, bocamc a favourite work 
in Europe and America, and may have enriched 
the publishers and vendors, but it had no such effect 
on myself. 

As dervish did I commence my tours, and 
as dervish did I end them. The true advantage- 
gained from a long, patient, and persevering 
struggle with life, proved indeed a treasure of my 
innermost soul, a treasure of immense value. It 


consists of a sober conception of life as it is, not 
as it appears to youth, and to the dreamer; it is 
a correct view of the world we move in, and the 
consequent satisfaction with every fate it appoints 
to us. 

Of all tluit I dreamed of in my earliest youtn, in 
the shape of usefulness to th6 world ,by literary 
work, however small and humble, this has come 
true. 

My post at the University of Pesth, where 
I teach the Asiatic languages .and literature, ever 
st.ands before me as my highest dignity, and the 
pen as the mightiest power destined for my use. 
The Oriental studies — hitlicrto exclusively theo¬ 
retical only (our learned connoisseurs of the Orient 
having seldom, if ever, been in the East)—have 
t.iken lately, on account of the ease w-herewith East 
and West approach by means of cheapened com¬ 
munication, a more practical aim. 

Only the combined study of ancient literature with 
that of modern mor.als and customs of the Asiatic 
Moh.ammcd.an races, only our immediate experience 
in the fields of social and political relations re¬ 
specting those once mighty and flourishing peoples, 
who hasten, as it would apjicar in the present, with 
giant strides tow.ards tol.al decay and extinction, can 
j safely entrust Europe in contact with its original 
parental E.asl,wilh tlie task of civilis.ition, taken in 
hand so as to insure success, and to deserve the 
pl.mdits of the humanist. 

I have but to answer a cpiestion so frequently put 
to me, whether the reminiscences belonging to my 
adventurous travel do not draw me back sometimes 
to the scenes of my former activity, and whether I 
feel now quite content in Europe. The latter I have 
just answered. As to the first inquiry, it will appear 
to all natural if I assert how seldom we can become 
altogether cold and faithless to the objects of our 
first youthful attachment. Our first love, admira¬ 
tion, ejithusiasm, dmins the strongest energies of 
our youth ; it' draws us with a magnetic power 
never absolutely exhaustible. Even now is the 
interest felt for the countries and races of Asia, I 
know, unabated ; but this interest is no more of the 
youthful incandescent ch.aracter. Like love unreci¬ 
procated, it kas settled into the milder, more lasting 
feeling of genuine friendship. No doubt, reaching 
maturcr age, my feeling towards Asia will become 
paternal, protcction.al—find not fault with the ex¬ 
pression ; it is meant diminutively. 

It pains my heart deeply to sec the oldest world, 
then an entire world, and the total of mankind, 
now battling in agony with its death. And what 
my means, my energy, and talents, be they however 
small and insufficient, are able to effect, shall be 
ever ready for the rejuvenescence and happy recon- 
truction of Asia, if it possesses yet sufficient vitality 
for it. This be the task of my whole life hence. 

TUB HMD. 
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V 0 


MEN WHO FACE DEATH. 


THE FISHERMAN. 


P I'TING here ■with the sound of 
the breaking waves ringing in 
my cars, while the spray is 
» driven violently against the 
^ little window before the fury 
of a stiff north-easter, is it 
^ , strange that 1 should feel the 

memory of a hundred scenes of death and 
danger urging me to tell what I know 
^ of one brave class of our countrymen, little 
^ known and little cared for, who seek bread 
y/ for thcinselves and their young ones at the 
peril of their lives ? Happy indeed, and 
rare, the fisherman who cannot tell of sotne near 
and dear one going down, in the pride of his 
manhood it may be, battling fiercely with the wave. 

Good folks, comfortable in their inland home, 
while the storm-king rages without in ever-rising 
thunder-tone, cluster round the cheery fire, and 
mutter with batcil brcatlt, ‘‘ God help all poor folks 


should the boat be carried against the pier by yon 
fast-following wa^'c. Hut ere it can reach them 
the boat has shot between the piers, the bowman 
has thrown the expected rope to the crowd, who 
with a he.irty cheer pull the boat round into the 
snug little harbour. Worn out, wet, and hungry, 
the crew totter home, and get between the blankets 
as soon as they can ; little need have they of rock¬ 
ing this night. The very wind, which but an hour 
ago seemed likely to wail their coronach, does now 
but hush them like the gentlest of lullabies. 

Tet us look into the now deserted boat, and learn 
for wh.tt great pri/c so much has been encountered. 
What do you see ? A score or two of haddocks, 
which, when divided among a crew 6f eight men, 
can do little even tow'ards supplying^ the loss of 
lines •and fishing gear; for when the brave good- 
wife apjiears at our doors on the morrow, seeking, 
with piteous talc of last nigbl’s storm, what we 
consitler an extortionate price for a paltry haddock, 


They can draw vivid mental pictures of who of all her customers ever thinks of granting 


g.all.ant ships, with bending spars and tattered sails, 
rolling heavily in the deep trough of the sea, while 
the crew toil at the pumps with the energy of 
despair; but they fail to paint the crowd of fishing 
boats struggling bravely to round the frowning 
headland which hides the harbour of refuge. They 
c.an pity the sailor’s wife, from whose eyes the 
storm has driven all thought of sleep, but they 
little dream of the anxious crow'd seeking shelter 
under the high sea-wall of the harbour yonder. 

The boats, which ycstcr-iporning left with a 
fair wind and a smiling sky, have been canght in 
the storm, and now many an eager eye seeks to 
pierce the dark void where nought is seen s.tvc the 
gleam of the white-crcstcd w'ave, as it dashes itself 
into spray against the pier, or on the long sandy 
beach stretching away to the north. By-and-by a 
light is seen far away in the depth of the blackness, 
and as it rapidly nears, the experienced eye makes 
out the figure of a boat with its reefed lug-sail. 
How eagerly the eyes are strained to ascertain if it 
is “ oor ain boat! ” Scarce a word can be heard 
amid the strife of the elements, but the little lamp, 
which throws its dim uncertain light on the strange 
scene, shows that the pale lips of the fearing wives 
and mothers are moving in right earnest prayer to 
the Lord who rideth on the storm. Nearer and 
nearer comes the boat, till, when close on the pier, 
the last little bit of sail is hauled down. The 


her first dem.ind ? 

But what of the women who have waited with 
aching hearts till the breaking d.awn, cheered by 
no sight of the husband’s boat? Ere the postal 
telegraph clerk has rubbed the sleep out of the 
corners of his eyes, a little knot of women, careless 
of rain and storm, has gathered round the office 
door, knowing that as soon as the boats make a 
harbour far to north or south, the crew will imme¬ 
diately telegraph news of their safety ; surely not 
the least valuable use of the wires. 

Telegram after telegram arrives, telling of the 
safety of this and the other boat, and the little 
crowd gets smaller by degrees, and truly beauti¬ 
fully Ic.s.s, till all ate gone save the wives of the 
single unreported crew. Every click of the instru¬ 
ment has brought joy to some home, but still no 
tidings of the one doomed boat. The day moves 
carelessly on, and as the sun rushes down red and 
.angry, in the short winter day, the despairing wives 
know too well that now they are widows, and their 
children fatherless. 

Let one old man whom I knew long years ago 
tell his talc. When I first saw him he was a 
stern weatherbeaten veteran of fifty winters, his 
bronzed brow furrowed with many a wrinkle, his 
hair white as the driven snow, and in his eyes the 
strange far-away look one sometimes sees in men 
who have siificrcd much, and whose hearts are 


skipper sits with the tiller locked in his firmest buried away in some loved one’s grave. He min- 
grasp, with eyes for nought save the bow of his glcd with none, even spoke with few; and yet he 
boat and the narrow entrance ahead. HoV pa- was the bravest, or, more correctly, the most reck- 
tiently the crew stand, each in his place, their share less on all the coast. Did a ship show sign&ls of 
of the toil over for one night—^perhaps for ever, distress, who but David Wood first jumped into 
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the life-boat and cried for men ? His was the last 
boat to run the coming storm. Let a boat go as 
far into the ocean after the herring as it might, a 
boat-sail away on the verge of the horizon told 
that David Wood was still ahead. He, was at once 
loved and feared by his crew, wko trusted to him 
implicitly, imagining he had a luck-charm. 

One day as we lay on the green seabraes, the 
old man told me his story. 1 give it in his own 
words, occasionally clothing his Scottish tongue in 
English garments, though I venture to think the 
dear auld Scottish dialect is eminently qualified to 
express the joys and sorrows of the Northern heart. 

“ Five years ago, my son Davy was a stripling 
o’ twenty. He was the bauldest and bravest on a’ 
the coast. A’body liked Davy weel, but he was a’ 
the warl’ tae me. Neither kith nor kin had I i’ the 
warl’ but Dayy, for his mither had gane tae the 
better country lang syne. Mony a stiff storm did 
Davy and F weather thegither, an’ mony a nicht 
ha’e we lain in the boat in the bonnie munclicht, 
when a’ the crew war’ asleep ; Davy crooning o’er 
some auld Scotch song ; the bit boatie, as if it was 
tryingnae keep time to the music, moving as gently 
on the water as tlte saft pulse o’ a deeing man ; the 
vera mune lookin’ doon wi’ a kindly smile, an’ gaun 
slowly through the heavens as tho’ loath tae go. 

“ But there wad be nae en’ to a’ my maun¬ 
dering. Ae nicht we war oot at the herring fishing ; 
a big shoal had been seen looping aboot, an’ 
the goos [seabirds] were fleeing thick. We had 
gotten a gran’ catch, and had just hoisted the mast 
an’ the sail tae catch ony chance puff o’ win’; for it 
was sae calm an’ quiet in the bonnie summer 
mornin’, ye wad ha’e thocht a’ n.alur’ had fa’en 
asleep. But wae’s me, it was o’er quiet. Up comes 
the sun big an’ lowering ; awa’ o’er the sea ye could 
hear a low soochin’, and then ye could see the 
win’ come rushing alang like a big black wa’. 
The flapping sail bellied oot, an’ awa’ we ran like 
racers. Stiffer an’ fiercer the win’ cam’ doon, till it 
blew the biggest gale 1 ever saw. 1 sat .at the helm 
an’ keepit the boat as weel afore the sea as I could. 

“The rope haudin’ the canvas slipped, an’ awa’ 
flew the sail wildly o’er the boat, but no’ afore it 
had hurled my Davy oot owrc amang the raging 
waters. I duared no’ leave the helm, for the sake 
o’ the puir men wha lippened their safety tae me, 
but I held it in ae han’ wi’ the grip o’ a hunner’ 
men, an’ wi’ the ither I got hold o’ Davy’s hand as 
the boat was rushin’ past. ' 

“That ae minute seemed then, an’ seems noo, 
like an eternity tae me. I sometimes think it’s no 
bye yet, an’ I fin’ the death-grip o’ my laddie’s han’, 
an’ see his white face lookin’ up in mine. We had 
baith oor mittens [worsted gloves] on, an’, God 
help me, they slipped, an’ afore the crew could lift 
a helpin’ han’, Davy fell awa’ an’ the boat sweepit 
by like a living thing wi’ nae hert. They got the 


sail richtet, I ken na hoo ; they wad fain ha’e ta’en 
the helm frae me, but my white face frichtened 
them, for they a’ lay down in the bottom o’ the 
boat, a,n’ spak’ never a word. 

“ When we cam’ into the bay, the folks signalled 
till’s no’ to try in, for the sea was washing o’er the 
pier in mountain waves. But fat was danger tae 
me? my warl’ lay far doon whaur nae storm 
reaches, and had it no’ been for the crew’s puir 
wives and weans, 1 wad ha’c gladly ran the boat 
amang the rocks yonder. They tell me that when 
we cam’ in on the top o’ a big wave, and war 
thrown high an’ dry on the san’ inside the harbour, 
ye micht ha’e heard the crowd—for the haill toon 
had turned oot tae see us drooned—tak’ a lang 
breath like a sob, an’ syne burst oot wi’ three 
cheers. I ken na, I min’ o’ naething for mony a 
week after that, till ae morning I waukened an’ 
fun’ myscl’ as weak as water, wi’ my lang black 
hair as white as ye see. They say it was the 
maddest, pluckiest run ever made on a’ the coast. 
Awcel, it’s mony a lang an’ weary day sin’ that ane, 
an’ noo they call me ‘ lucky Davy,’ an’ ‘ plucky 
Davy,’ an’ I aye get the best crew, an’ the best fish, 
an’ the langcst price; and a’body likes, an’ maybe 
fears, the lone aul’ man ; but they little ken that a’ 
the luck an’ a’ the pluck lie in the trowth that I 
carena hoo soon I’m alangside nay laddie ; fori ken 
weel that, come soon or come late, ae day the boat 
j ji/iU come hame without David Wood.” 

The storm of September, 18—, is as well re¬ 
membered on the Scottish coast as was the field of 
Flodden in the dark days. Many a gallant ship 
went down with many a gallant crew. Many a 
fisherman found a watery grave, some meeting 
death almost within hail of their homes, the very 
wave that swamped the boat hurling the corpses of 
its crew almost to the very feet of their wives. 

Walking along the sands one evening when the 
wind had gone down, and nought but the long 
heavy swell remained to remind one of the death¬ 
breathing storm that had passed, I found a little 
crowd standing silent and sad around the newly 
cast-up wreck of a boat. One glance, and 1 needed 
nothing more to tell me that the source of so much 
woe had at least brought rest to one troubled 
heart. David Wood had gone to join his boy in 
the land where there shall be no more tears. 

This is no isolated case, though happily there 
are few of whom grief takes such a hold. The 
business of life is far too serious to admit of such 
enduring morbid sorrow. We must needs bury 
our dead in the deepest shrine of our heart, and 
only open the floodgates of memory when at even¬ 
tide there cometh a lull in the fierce world-strife we 
daily wage ; and even then, mayhap with quivering 
lip and tearful eye, yet with hopeful looking for¬ 
ward to /Aaif day, we ought to softly whisper, “ Thy 
will be done.” 
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CHAPTER THE THIRTY-FIFTH. With the impetuosity of the child seeking to dc- 

coNQUERED. fend herself she spoke. 

There was a nervous timidity in Teenie’s manner, “ 1 could not wait till Walter came home—the 
as if she would have liked to escape them. But Laird told me I would meet him in the avenue—I 


«* STEPPED ON 

that passed immediately, and although there was a 
slight degree of reserve in her expression, it was 
attributable to the confusion and pain which she 
was trj’ing to hide. 

The three figures stood in the deepening gloam¬ 
ing, the trees casting mysterious shadows on their 
faces. Walter, with one hand resting on the gate, 
his eyes fixed on Teenie ; Grace, holding up her 
skirt with one hand, the fingers of the other twirl¬ 
ing a sprig of hawthorn; Teenie, looking down¬ 
ward, fingers playing with the buttons of her cloak, 
like a child who had been detected stealing jam. 

The pause was only for an instant, but the three 
were conscious of it, and felt that somehow it made 
a difference amongst them. 


TUB LBDGU." 

heard you speaking—I called, hut you did not hear 
me- and so 1 just followed the sound till we came 
here.” 

“ We were both deaf, Teenie, for we were trying 
to bury some old vexations, and to get the better of 
some new ones,” said Grace, smiling frankly. 

“ And you have walked all the way—Teenie, 
Teenie, you will be laying yourself up again,” ex¬ 
claimed W.alter, earnest, fond, unconscious of any 
doubt which might have been inspired by what 
she had heard—the best proof of his sincerity— 
and placing his arm round her as if to support 
her. 

“ Come away up to the house and rest a little,” 
said Grace ; “ you must not go back without having 
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tea, and we can have a nice chat. Then I’ll drive 
you home.” • 

“No, thank you, Grace; the Laird is there —1 
would rather go back with him. Will you come 
over to-morrow ? I want to speak to you.” 

It was a very sweet pleading Ijjice that she raised, 
so rmlike the bright brave visage of the girl that 
Grace was rendered uneasy by it. 

“ Certainly, Tcenie, as sqon as I can get away 1 
shall be with you.” 

“Good-bye then; don’t forget—I can’t speak just 
now.” 

Tcenie kissed her, which was such an unusual 
action on her part that Grace was more and more 
amazed, and began to experience vague feelings of 
alarm. There was such pleading tenderness in 
Tcenie’s mariner, so much like tliat of an affec¬ 
tionate nature suddenly roused to a sense of guilt, 
and eager to make reparation for the offence, that 
Grace wondered and was silent. 

Teenie hurried out to the gig, hiding her face. 
The Laird was roused from a reverie, straightened 
himself, descended and offered his assistance to his 
daughter-in-law. But she sprang into her place 
before he was well on the ground. 

“Upon my honour, Tcenie, 1 think you could 
dance on the tight-rope,” exclaimed the Laird, fol¬ 
lowing her with much less agility than he generally 
displayed. 

Walter, after seeing that the apron was hooked, 
and that his wife was properly wrapped up, took 
his place behind. Grace was standing at the gate. 
Good-bye, and they were off, she watching them fill 
they crossed the burn, and then, in much perplexity 
of mind, walking slowly back to the house. 

Teenie, with head bowed, as if to shield her face 
from the wind—which was keen, in spite of the heat 
of the day—sat in a dull, weary mood. Her eyes 
felt hot and aching, as if she had been sitting up 
all night, or as if she had been crying for several 
hours. They were dry and parched. She could 
not concentrate her mind upon anything; her 
thoughts were quite disconnected, jumping from 
the free childish times to the day on which Ailic 
had brought home the book of fate, and Walter had 
told her his story—she wished he had not told her 
the story: she would have been happier—then away 
to the far northern seas, to the whales, and her 
father; back .again to the I-aird, and the now in¬ 
evitable ruin of Ualmahoy. She could not see any¬ 
thing before or around her, and the uncertain 
shades of the gloaming were already black as night 
to her eyes. Walter spoke to her several times, 
but she did not hear. 

The Laird made one or two courteous attempts 
to entertain her, but finding that she was quite in¬ 
different, he, for once in his life, cheerfully subsided 
into silence. 

They formed a dull party; the horse, a fine 


high-stepping chestnut, was the only one that dis¬ 
played life and action, and at a good trot he carried 
his sad companions rapidly over the ground. 

A junction of two roads, the one leading to Dal- 
mahoy, the other towards Rowanden and Drum- 
liemount. 

“ You’ll come up and have dinner with us,” said 
the Laird, and drove on without waiting for an 
answer. 

Tcenie was anxious to get home for Baby’s sake, 
but she did not like to oppose the Laird in his 
least wish at present, and so she yielded without a 
word. 

Drysdalc’s face was longer than ever as he re¬ 
ceived his master and guests at the door. Dinner 
had been kept waiting more than an hour, and that 
was enough to disturb the hest-intentioned butler. 

“Ever) thing will be fusionless as a burnt had¬ 
dock without sauce,” he grumbled, as if it were an 
entirely personal affliction. 

“ In a cpuirter of an hour,” said Dalmahoy, and 
passed up-stairs. 

“ It’s just like him,” muttered Drysdale, still 
more afflicted, “ he has nae consideration for the 
soup or the fish either.” 

The Laird was thinking of a time, near at hand, 
when he would have neither soup nor fish. 

“ How is your new tenant of the fishing?” said 
Walter, hanging up his hat. ' 

“ Oh, he’s well enough—but is he as rich as they 
say. Master Walter?” 

“I believe so—hundreds of thousands a year 
from some business in London.” 

“ Poor fellow, and wi’ .a’ his wealth he canna 
land a salmon-trout 1 I saw him with a fine one 
yesterday, and he ruggit at it as though he wanted 
to get the hook out of its mouth, instead of landing 
the fish. And he did that, he got the hook out, 
and the fish gaed awa’, flippin’ its tail, and just 
laughing at him. Poor fellow, wi' a’ his wealth ! ” 

Feeling intense pity for the unfortunate merchant 
—and some contempt too—Drysdale went off to 
see. about the dinner. 

When he appeared in the drawing-room the 
Laird was quite spruce, and .as gay as the most 
youthful gallant. lie took Teenie down to dinner; 
Walter, his eldest sister; Alice going alone, but 
making believe that she was leaning on the arm of 
the most entertaining cavalier, conversing in con¬ 
fidential tones with herself, playfully covering her 
mouth with a pretty lace handkerchief, as if she 
were concealing her laughter at wonderful witti¬ 
cisms, and occasionally glancing back at her sister, 
as who should say, “ Don’t you envy me ?” 

Dalmahoy had never been so brilliant as on this 
evening. He told his old stories with new relish, 
until even Drysdale grinned behind a dish-cover, 
although he was well seasoned to all his master’s ■ 
jokes, and had the least natural inclination to 
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laughter of any man. He discoursed upon life in 
general, and the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number in particular, as if he had nothing to think 
about but the furtherance of that principle. He 
was perfectly in earnest, for when a man plays 
much witli a sentiment there always comes to be 
an element of truth ih it to him—the result of habit, 
if not of conviction. 

Miss Burnett and Alice were astounded by the 
sprightlincss of their father, although they were 
still ignorant of the impending calamity ; Walter, 
who knew how affairs stood, was puzzled ; and 
Teenie wondered how he could be so meiry with 
such sorrow sitting on his hearth. 

The ladies retired; the Laird forestalled his son, 
and bowed them out with an old-fashioned courtesy, 
and a pretty compliment for each as she passed! 

He returned to his place, thrust aside the stiff- 
backed chair upon which he had been sitting, and 
drew an easy one up to the table, like a man who 
makes up his mind for thorough self-indulgence. 

“ Push about the jorum. Wattle; that’s the 
claret—fine stuff; we have a few dozen left; pity I 
can’t make you a present of it; but mind you 
scrape every fiirthing together, and buy it at the 
sale. I’ll never forgive you if you let it pass ; and 
when you’ve got it. I’ll help you to drink it.” 

The wine stuck in Walter's throat ; he could 
drink no more. 

“The more fool you,” exclaimed Dalmahoy, 
sipping from his glass with exquisite relish ; “ you’ll 
not have the same chance often. ’Pon my soul, 
the prospect of the sale adds fifty per cent, to my 
enjoyment of the wine. Here’s luck to the buyers.” 

“ Have )'0u really made up your mind to part 
with everything ?” 

The Laird crossed his hands, twirled his thumbs, 
and with an air of resignation— 

“ I am spared that trouble ; you and yom aunt 
have arranged it between you. So there is no 
more to be said/and there is nothing left but to 
take the utmost enjoyment out of everything while 
I can still, in a manner, call it mine.” 

Walter moved uncomfortably on his chair. 

“ Be quiet; drink and enjoy yourself, or ring for 
coffee, and go up-stairs. 1 insist upon not being 
disturbed; and 1 shall take my nap here this 
evening.” 

Walter did ring for coffee, drank his with 
nervous haste, and went up-stairs. 

The Laird left his cup standing beside him until it 
grew cold, and continued to sip his claret. Rut when 
his son had left him, the expression of indifference 
slowly passed from his face, and was replaced by 
one of dull despondency. ITe gazed at the comforts 
which surrounded him ; he was to leave all these. 
He was to walk out of the homo of his fathers, 
. which was dearer to him than he had ever fancied 
until now. The sentiment of association or re¬ 
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verence for the past was strong upon him, and he 
felt that it would be a hard thing to part from all 
these old friends—even the chairs and tables w^re 
old friends in his present mood. He felt very old 
—very much broken down, and inclined to bitter 
thoughts about his,pister and his son. 

He forgot his wine, although his fingers encircled 
the glass; he forgot his nap, and the announce¬ 
ment he had made that he was to take it there (it 
was his custom to have his nap in the drawing¬ 
room whilst one of his daughters read the Times 
to him, then to waken up and read for himscli 
when they had gone to bed) ; he forgot that 
Drysdale would be fretting about not being per¬ 
mitted to clear the table, and his head dropped 
forward, his eyes fixed stolidly on the claret jug. 

A hand touched him on the shoulder, and he 
looked up heavily ; but instantly he made an effort 
to resume his jaunty air, and to rise, when he 
saw it was Teenie who had roused him. But her 
hand was like that of a strong man—or he was 
very weak—and she would not allow him to rise. 

“ I stole away from them up-stairs, and came 
down to you,” she said in a half-stifled voice; “ I 
knew you would be thinking and~oh, Laird, my 
heart is breaking, for it’s all my fault! ” 

She swung round, dropping on her knees before 
him, her bonnie face covered with her hands. 

“My dear child, you talk—you talk nonsense,” 
he stammered, patting her head, and smoothing 
the rich yellow hair, which made him think of the 
gold he could not obtain. 

She looked up, her eyes bright with tears, and 
the pallor of her face reproaching him for his 
feeble attempt to deceive her. 

“ You will have to let the place be sold?” 

“ 1 am afraid so.” 

There was something disagreeable sticking in 
his throat, which rendered his voice husky. 

“ You will have to go away from this—^your 
home—your father's home. Where will you go to ? 
what will you do ?” 

llis flimsy disguise, although pretty well main¬ 
tained up to this point, fell from him, and he broke 
down. 

“ God knows,”- he sobbed, hiding his face, 
ashamed of his misery. “ The girls have np wit, 
and their hands have never been trained to any¬ 
thing ; I am an old man, even more helpless than 
they arc.” 

She was maddened by the sight of his grief; her 
arms were round his neck, her head resting on his 
shoulder, and she too was sobbing. 

“ Will you ever be able to forgive me?” 

He embraced her affectionately. 

“ I do now, my child, heartily,” he said with a 
sincerity which could not be misunderstood; “ I 
was inclined to blame you, Teenie, for if you had 
not been in the way—well, there, we’ll say no more 
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about thait. But yom have taught ifle to love you 
just when I might have disliked you most God 
bless you, my child; it has done me good to get 
this out, and we’ll manage to make all right some¬ 
how, so don’t you fret. You are a comfort and a 
blessing to me." 

She was very grateful for tfiese tender words; 
she had never felt affection for the Laird until now 
—misfortune had drawn them so close together. 

Her eyes sparkled through tears with a brilliant 
idea, and she almost gasped in her haste to utter it. 

" My father has money in the bank; can I not 
go and get that ? Then it would be easier for you 
to make up the difference, and I would be so proud 
to think that we had been able to help you—it 
would make me very happy.” 

He patted her head kindly, and was really sorry 
to disappoint her generous ambition. 

“That cannot be, Teenie”—it was the first time 
he had addressed her by that pet name, and, ex¬ 
cept in company, he never afterwards used the 
formal Christina—“it cannot be unless you have 
a cheque signed by your father.” 

He did not say, as he thought, that it would be 
difhcult for him to accept the rescue of Dalmahoy 
at the hands of Skipper Dan. A curious contradic¬ 
tion, for he would have accepted anything, and 
would have even expected a great deal, if Teenie 
had been Methven’s heiress. 

“ But I can go to the bank and tell them that it 
is my father’s money, and that he would do it if 
he was here. Mr. Shaw will believe me.” 

“No doubt he would ; but he dare not give you 
the money without your father’s signature.” 

“ Is there nothing we can do ?” 

“Nothing that I can sec at present.” 

“ Will not General Forbes help you ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Aunt Jane ?” 

“ She cannot, and wouldn’t if she could. There 
is no help to be looked for from our relations—as 
usual. They have all got some absurd notion that 
1 have interfered with their chance of sharing that 
confounded Methven estate amongst them.” 

Teenie smarted under the reference to the Meth¬ 
ven property, for it recalled a disagreeable idea 
which the Laird himself had planted in her mind, 

“ Oh, if my father would only come back in 
timel” 

“Perhaps he will,” said Dalmahoy, to comfort 
her, rather than with any hope that the skipper 
would be able to relieve him if he did come back 
before the sale. “But there, now, don’t let us 
speak any more about it. You are spoiling my 
digestion ; let me attend to it whilst I have some¬ 
thing to digest.” 

She wondered how he could speak so lightly 
under the circumstances. 

Another bright idea occurred to her. Grace was 


coming to DrumliemounJ: to-morrow; something 
might be arranged between them. She sai 4 nothing 
of that, however, and she felt that it was a very 
bitter extremity indeed which could compel her to 
make an appeal to Grace for help of this jdnd. It 
was a forlorn hope, and she clung to it desperately. 

CHAPTER THE THIRTY-SIXTH. 

ON THE SEA. 

They walked together down the winding road— 
Grace and Teenie, going for a row. Firs, bracken, 
and the bonnie bright red rowans glancing by them 
on the road-side ; behind, the soft headline of the 
hills, drawing near them over the cold, bleak moor¬ 
land ; before them, the sea and rugged coast, high 
cliffs, on the edge of which the road had been cut, 
jagged lumps of rock forming a wall along one side 
to protect travellers from tumbling into the abyss 
beneath—and these jagged, irregular boulders 
seemed to the eye of fancy like men and children 
holding hands to guard the wayfarer from harm. 

On the sharp brown promontory of the Witch’s 
Bay, a group of while sea-gulls, whose eerie cry 
suggested storm and disaster. One flapped his 
wings, and set off seaward on a voyage of discovery ; 
and presently the others followed in a body, swoop¬ 
ing above the rocks for a minute, and then dropping 
into the water, all keeping near shore in obedience 
to the mysterious instinct which warned them of an 
approaching tempest. 

Teenie reached the boat, and looked back for 
Grace, who was making her way down the steep 
path, preceded by her collie, Pate. The latter 
gambolled merrily on the yellow sand, and brought 
an offering of seaweed to his mistress, which he 
laid at her feet with a grin of triumph on his good- 
natured, ugly face. But he showed a decided dis¬ 
like to approach too near the water ; and when he 
saw his mistress advance quietly to where Teenie 
stood, the water rushing up and laving her feet, he 
came to a dead halt, and stared with a comical, 
puzzled look, as if the proceedings were altogether 
beyond his comprehension. 

“ Will you get in ? ” said Teenie. “ If you sit at 
the stern, I can easily push the boat off,” 

“ Arc you not to wait for Walter ?” 

“ No, we can come in for him when we see him. 
Two of the elders have got hold of him, and 
there’s no saying when they may let him go. I’ll 
help you.” 

She held out her hand as if she had been a man 
offering assistance to a lady. Grace hesitated, and 
looked at Pate, who remained at some yards dis¬ 
tance, his paws planted before him as if to save 
himself from tumbling'over a precipice. 

“Are you afraid? You forget that I can manage 
a boat, although I cannot direct a Sunday school,” 
said Teenie, laughing, but with just a shade of bit¬ 
terness in her tone. 
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Grace got in, and seated herself at the stern as 
she had.been told. The dog did not follow. 

“ Come, Pate, come—^for shame, sir, to desert 
me!—but you can go home if you like.” 

The dog shook himself, glanced backwards as if 
he" wAe much more disposed to take his tail be¬ 
tween his legs and make for home, than to go on. 
But he advanced shyly, and at the next sound of 
his mistress’s voice, leapt into the boat and 
crouched at her feet, looking up into her face 
as if wondering what this strange vagary could 
mean. He had never been accustomed to the 
water, and he did not like it. 

Teenie pushed the boat off, and sprang in, 
nimbly enough, but the effort this cost reminded 
her unpleasantly of how much strength she had 
lost. 

She paddled slowly out of the bay, and the 
moment they passed beyond the sheltering arms of 
the rocks, the little craft began to pitch and toss in 
a manner most uncomfortable to Grace. Several 
splashes of spray threatened to spoil the ladies’ 
hats, and warned them that they were likely to get 
well wet. Teenie was indifferent for her own part, 
but she saw Grace clutch the side of the boat and 
look anxiously around ; then she looked also. 

The waves came sweeping inw.ard, white-crested 
and murmuring—they were like long arms reaching 
out to grasp a victim. Overhead, great stretches ot 
blue-black clouds scored with pale amber ; a red 
glow on the western horizon, from which radiated 
long smoky wreaths reaching the borders of a light 
golden lake, and that again was studded with 
black ragged islets. Eastward, a pale mist rising, 
like a veil, and spreading slowly over the sea, 
bringing night as it seemed with alt its mysteries. 
The sea, dark green flecked with white heads ; and 
the long-sweeping waves sang plaintive duets with 
the wind, now loud and furious, again soft and gentle 
as the voice of syrens tempting men to destruction. 

“ I’m doubting there is to be a storm,” said 
Teenie after looking round ; “ we’ll keep inshore.” 

“ I am sure there is to be a storm,” rejoined 
Grace, calmly, but making no attempt to conceal 
the uneasiness she felt. “ Did you not see the birds ? 
—they knew it. Do you not see] Pate, how he is 
shivering?—he knows it. I wish you would go in, 
Teenie, these waves are so strong and terrible.” 

‘‘They are very beautiful.” She shook back 
from her shoulders the long hair, dripping with 
spray, and gazed at the threatening sea with as 
much fondness as a mermaiden who loved it even 
in its angriest mood. 

“ Do make for the shore, Teenie,” said Grace, 
shuddering as she looked at the waves. 

Teenie ceased rowing, but continued to steady 
the boat with the oars. 

“ I will in a minute—but I have been selfish 
again, Grace. I want to say something to you. 


and I thought I would feel stronger to say it if we 
were out on the sea. I want you to do something 
very great for me, and I never could have t»ld 
you except here.” 

“What is it?” 

Words came abhiptly just then, for Grace dis¬ 
liked the position altogether. The boat lurched 
to one side ; Grace gave a little scream, and that 
concealed the half-stifled sob with which Teenie 
began to speak. 

“It is about that money—about your mother” 
(setting her teeth hard, then); “ I want you to get 
it in time to save Dalmahoy, and you shall have it 
all back as soon as my father comes home. Your 
mother has refused, but if you speak to her she 
will do it for your sake. Oh, Grace! 1 feel that 
I shall never be able to lift up my head again if the 
Laird is turned out of his home, if his daughters 
are made beggars all through me—through me. 
Will you do this?—beg, pray, promise anything 
that may tempt her, only to save them, and she 
shall have it all back in a very wee while.” 

Tecnic’s eyes and voice were full of tears, and 
Grace in her sympathy almost forgot the perils of 
their position. 

“ 1 will try, Teenie ; I intended to do my best 
even without your speaking; but my mother is 
very stubborn in this matter—she is a little queer 
and docs not quite understand the position ; but if 
she can be persuaded to help us, I will persuade 
her, for Walter’s sake and yours.” 

“ But there must be no ‘ if s ’—you must moAe 
her do it whether she will or no.—Lord help 
me 1 I’m feared that my head is going wrong, for I 
feel that 1 could rob—aye, murder to get that 
miserable siller. You may guess that, when I beg 
of you, when you see me ready to go down on my 
knees to you, craving that you would only save 
them. Oh, I think I will hate you if you fail!— 
and yet no, no, Grace, I cannot do that; I will 
aye like you—love you, whether you save them, 
or no.” 

She dropped at the feet of Grace, sobbing, and 
the dog whined as if in sympathy or terror. The 
positions were so entirely reversed—the one who 
had been so bold and fearless was now so weak 
and humbled, the other who had been so weak 
was now so csdm and brave—that Grace herself was 
most astonished at herself and at Teenie. The 
latter’s passionate appeal made Grace’s heart beat 
fast with affectionate pity, although she could not 
realise the bitterness of humiliation which Teenie 
experienced in making this petition to her, who 
she felt ought to have been the most uncompro¬ 
mising of foes. 

The boat gave another lurch, and one of thh 
oars went overboard ; Grace almost capsized the 
craft in the wild effort she made to clutch it as it 
swept by on the crest of a wave. 
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‘ For dod’s sake, Teenie, save us! ” cried Grace 
in niann. > 

Teenie rose in a dazed way, and almost fell with 
the heaving of the boat'; but she steadied herself 
and caught the remaining oar just as it too was 
about to slip through the rowloflcs. 

The white mist was rapidly approaching them ; 
in a little while it would be over them, and 
would shut out the land from their sight, so that 
they might be for hours tossed about upon the 
waves without any chance of hmding—if they were 
riot swamped long before the mist cleared away. 
Teenie was conscious of all their danger in an 
instant; she sought for the missing oar, and when 
she understood what had h.ippeucd her face 
d.arkcned, for the peril was even greater than,she 
h,ad anticipated at the first glance of their po'-ition. 
She looked at Grace, and for an instant a wicked 
thought possessed her—why should slie not leave 
the boat to its fate, and die there with her.? The 
kindly sea was offering her peace, oblivion, and an 
end to all sorrow ; why should she struggle against 
it? Why struggle to live when living was a con¬ 
stant agony and shame ? 

White-faced and trembling, she turned away 
from the wicked thought ; what a cow.ud love had 
made her !—she almost feared the sea ; she did fear 
the temptation which was presented to her. 

There was a distant murmur as of inuflled thun¬ 
der, and she knew that one of the licice and 
vicious squalls which beset the coast was approacli- 
ing. How many had perished in its f.ital swoop! 
how little hope there was for them in tliat frail 
craft at such a moment! lint Grace w.is to be 
saved—Lord forgive her!—she thought that for 
herself she would have made no effort. Then over 
the dismal gloom of the waters there c.amc tlic cry 
of a babe in the manse high up yonder on Drumlic- 
mount, and she felt very guilty. There was some¬ 
thing to do for Grace’s sake, <ind for the babe's sake. 

They had drifted towards Kingshaven liar—a 
most dangerous part of the coast in a storm ; the 
ugly shape of the ominous rock called the Wrecker 
loomed before them. If they could only pass it 
they would be safe ; or if they could only reach the 
creek which they were nearing they would escape 
all serious danger. 

Grace was .silent and p.de, watching Teenie 
anxiously, but without making a movement or 
uttering a word to disturb her. Tate whined occa¬ 
sionally, and nestled nioro closely to tlie feet of his 
mistress. 

Teenie was guiding the boat by the help of the 
single oar ; suddenly she wheeled it round, pointing 
the head tow.ards the creek. 

“ Sit still,” she said between her teeth ; “ hold the 
tiller straight; our only chance is to go in with the 
tide. Yonder is a .wave coming that will either 
carry us in or to the bottom.” 


She changed her seat to a place beside Grace, 
holding the oar with one hand, whilst with the 
other she grasped the tiller. 

“ When I say ‘ Steady,’ hold firm for your life.” 

There was a strange pause—a momentalry silence 
of sea and wind. • 

“ Do you think,” said Teenie timorously, “if—-if 
wc should sink—do you think you could go up yon¬ 
der with no ill thought in yotir hc.art towards me?” 

The only reply of Gr.icc was to clasp fervently 
the haml which rested on the tiller. 

Teenie gave the boat one last jerk towards the 
sheltering creek, drew in the o.tr, and clasped both 
hands on those of Grace ; they held the tiller be¬ 
tween them, whilst afiTeclion and forgiveness of all 
sins were e.'qircssed in that loving clasp wliich 
meant to them life or death. 

“ Steady ! ” cried Teenie, “ here is our safety or 
our death.” 

The mist was following fast, it was already near 
them, it would soon be overhead—then it would 
reach the rocky shotc, and escape would be almost 
impossible. The great sea rolled shoreward, 
swinging the boat iqi and down. Then came the 
huge Mavc upon which Teenie counted to carry 
them into the creek ; but if it should break before 
they touched the Land, or if it should draw them 
back with it even when they were neiu'cst to s.afcty! 
—that was a terrible thought. 

Everything depended on being able to keep the 
prow steadily towards the creeL The wave struck 
the boat with mighty force —hoisted it high in the 
air, so that tlie breath left Teenie and Gr.ace ; they 
felt as if suspended above the water, .and that pre¬ 
sently they must drop into an abyss. But their 
hands clenched the more tightly upon the tiller; 
they pressed their bodies close against it and, lips 
compressed, faces white, and hearts still, they 
watched the dark inlet upon which they were 
driving—it seemed almost Hying. The time was 
brief, but an age of memories flashed through the 
minds of the two women as they sat, hands clasped, 
awaiting the fortune of life or death. 

They were driven into the creek; the boat 
dropped, the keel grated upon sliarp stones, then 
it reeled and staggered ;is one wave seemed to 
draw it backward, and another, overleaping the 
receding one, helped it forward. 

Teenie caught up the rope which was fastened to 
a ring at tlie prow, and sprang into the water. She 
scrambled across sharp boulders on to a ledge of 
rock, .and exerting all her strength, she drew the 
bo.at close up to the side, where only the spent 
waves and dashes of spray reached it. 

Grace made her way forw.ard, climbing over the 
scats awkwardly, and grasping Teenie’s helping 
hand, stepped on to the ledge. 

“ Safe, thank God 1 ’’ she said quietly; “ thank 
you, Teenie.” 
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“ Little thanks to me, who brought you into the 
danger. And see, you’re drenched to the skin— 
you’ll get your death of cold.” 

Grace smiled —feebly, for she felt very weak. 

“ You a^c no better off yourself.” 

“ It docs not matier for me,” was the indifferent 
answ 6 r, but so low that amidst the roar of waters 
Grace did not hear the words distinctly. 

I’ate scrambled up beside them, looking very 
much cowed ; but he gave himself a shake of satis¬ 
faction when he found that he was safe on land. 

Tcenie unfastened the rope from the boat. 

“ Walter has told me_ about folk climbing the 
Alps, how they are all tied together with a rope, so 
that if one slips, the others save him from tumbling 
down. So we’ll tie ourselves with this, and if you 
should miss your foot, I’ll keep you from falling.” 

Grace would have objected, but when she looked 
up at the rugged f.ice of the rocks they had to 
climb, she yielded to Tccnie’s jilans. 

“I’ve often gone up these roeks for fun, and I 
can do it the easier now th.at it’s a necessity. It’s 
not so hard as it looks, and I'.ile will follow us.” 

She knew every step of the way, and with her 
sure foot and steady eye there was not much 
danger in the ascent, but to (fr.ice it was full of 
peril. At times she thought the se.i was rolling up 
the crags, intent upon claiming die victims who had 
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so narrowly escaped its wrath. Then tbe white 
mist enveloped them, so that she could barely see 
where to plant her feet, where to catch with her 
hands. She felt giddy, and would have certainly 
fallen, but for the wise precaution which Teenie 
had .adopted. She*made even a greater effort to 
keep steady than she might have been capable of 
had she been alone, knowing that any stumble 
endangered Tccnic’s life as well as her own. 

They attained the summit at last, and stepped 
out upon the road. The dog capered about wildly 
for joy ; the two women sat down to rest. Grace 
was warm with grateful thoughts; Tcenie was 
pallid, cold, and shivering now that the danger was 
past-—she who had been so firm and skilful whilst 
these qualities were most needed. 

“ Walter will be so vexed with me,” she said 
slowly, as she unfastened the rope from her waist. 

■‘lie will be loo gkid and too thankful to see you 
safe, Teenie, to be vexed rvith you. Oh, what a 
strong, brave woman you are ! ” 

.She kissed her affectionately, and then uttered a 
little cry of am.izement and alarm, for not the weak 
woman, hut the strong one, gave way, and Grace 
found Teenie f.unting in her .irms. The strain had 
been too much for her, and she lay there by the 
roadside, quite hel|)less. 

C.M) OF Cll.\l-fllK Tim THlKTy-.MXTlI. 
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HY THE AIJTIIOK OK 


‘ HAI.E-IIOIIKS IN THE GKEEN I.ANES. 
FI.OWERS. 


may recognise two leading 
shapes in all le.ives—the 
circular and the linear. 
Mineralogists tell us that 
the numerous foims of 
crysl.Tls, in wbieli all sorts 
of solid substances are 
found, can be reduced to 
elementary types. This is 
the more astonishing when we 
remember that some varieties 
—as, for instance, carbonate of hine-- 
are known to assume hundreds of dis¬ 
tinct forms. Similarly all the manifold shapes of j 
the leaves of flowers and trees, that produce such a 
magnificent variety and richness, can bo assigned to 
a very few elementary patterns. The little pennywort 
of our marshes and bogs has leaves almost round. 
Those of the water-lily, nipplewort, winter aconite, 
lady’s mantle, and nasturtium are also circular. 
■Some of these have indentations along the margin; 
and in the lady’s mantle, oxalis, clover, and lupin 
v'e see these carried down to the mid-rib, so that 
the leaves are cleft into three or four or more parts. 


In tlie ribwort, plant.ain, hart’s-tongue fern, and 
grasses generally, we have a linear-shaped leaf, 
scalloped m the dandelion, and pinnated in the 
common poljpody. 

Ill a st.ite 111 nature the terminal parts of plants 
are those which usually yield (lowers. We have 
seen that the latter arc only modified leaves, and 
further, that the extremities of plants cannot enjoy 
the abundant nutriment which the lower parts 
enjoy. The structure of the floral parts of plants 
is nuich .simpler than that of the leaves, which are 
sometimes veiy peeuli.irly modified,or “specialised,” 
j as bol.iiiists would say. Hence many of our best 
philosophers have arrived at the conclusion that 
flowers have been formed through lack and not 
excess of nourishment. Just as we have leaves of 
every degree of shape, simple and compound, so 
have we flowers, in a natural condition, of every 
degree of perfection, from a floral point of view. 
In sonic, as in the grasses, nettles, and euphorbias, 
wc have only stamens and pistils—male and female 
organs—without cither sepals or petals. In others, 
as in the muscatel, we have sepals, but no petals ; 
and in the fuchsia, crocus, tulip, and others, we 
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have other parts ofjthe plant than the petals so 
highly coloured that they take their places, and are 
popularly helieved to be the flowers. It is now an 
established fact that plants which are self-fertilised 
are heither so healthy nor so large as those which 
have been crossed. This crossing is partly effected 
, by the wind, and partly by insects; and the flowers 
fertilised in the former manner, as those of the 
poplar, pine, hazel, willow, etc., never possess 
bright-coloured petals, if indeed they have any 
corolla at all; whilst the flowers which are cross- 
fertilised by insect agency are always gaily co¬ 
loured, and not unfrequcntly highly perfumed as 
well. Wind-fertilised plants always produce infi¬ 
nitely more pollen than is required, as may be seen 
in the early summer in any fir plantation, so that 
some of it is sure to be blown about. Many of the 
plants, such as the yucca, brought from other coun¬ 
tries and acclimatised, will not seed, not because 
the climate or artificial conditions are unfavourable, 
but owing to the absence of those species of insects 
in this* country, to whose visits the plants are sub- 
iected in their native habitats. The marvellous 
adaptation of plants to insects, and of insects to 
plants, is now forming one of the most charming 
and wonderful investigations in natural history. 

The act of flowering is so important to plants, in 
perpetuating their kind, that many of our earliest 
plants, such as the colt’s-foot, butterbur, etc., 
flower before they leaf. This is the case also with 
fruit-trees, whose buds, however, were formed in the 
previous autumn, when nutrition was failing. In 
some plants we have an auxiliary mode of propaga¬ 
tion, as in the “ runners ” of the strawberry, which 
will creep along the ground and produce new plants 
without the trouble of flowering and seeding. This 
method of propagation is most fatally possessed by 
the American weed {Anacharis), which was intro¬ 
duced into this country with Canadian timber some 
years ago, and has spread now into every canal and 
river so as to be a complete pest. And yet no 
instance is on record of this plant having flowered 
and seeded in England 1 If the autumn be un¬ 
usually antagonistic to vegetation, the buds then 
forming will be converted into flower-buds instead 
of leaf-buds. Every horticulturist knows that the 
process of “crippling” plants will transform leaf- 
buds into flower-buds, and this practice is often 
resorted to that more or larger fruit may be ob¬ 
tained. The glorious tints of autumn leaves, seen 
with much effect in this country when the season is 
dry, but still more gorgeously in the “ Indian sum¬ 
mer” of North America, are due to failing nutrition, 
not to excess of it. The same cause may be 
assigned to the colours of flowers, or at least to a 
very considerable degree. As a rule flowers arc 
terminal, or situated where least nutriment is to be 
obtained. But it must be understood that wc arc 
referring to the possible origin of flowers in the 


geological past, rather than to the present. The 
existing specialisations, of form, colour, perfume, 
etc., although, as wc have seen, they are connected 
together by an almost imperceptible series of links, 
ha>« been specialised by the agency ^of natural 
sel||fion. In such plants as the early flowering 
purple nettle, the upper leaves are almost 'of as 
delicate a purple colour as the flowers themselves. 
In the zonal geraniums and the coleus, as well as in 
some of the begonias, we have the leaves coloured 
even more brightly than the petals of many ftther 
flowers. 

Even the general forms of flowers, as well as those 
of the plant, are due to the prolongation or’sup¬ 
pression of certain parts. Just as the bat is enabled 
to fly through the extra prolongation of the finger- 
bones, over which the wing membrane is stretched, 
and just as the stilt assumes its extra long wtuling 
legs through the unusual development of the ancle- 
bones, so do many plants differ from others in a 
similar manner. The spaces along the stems of 
a plant, separating the whorls of leaves from each 
other, <irc called “ internodes.” These spaces may 
be longer or shorter, or may be suppressed alto¬ 
gether ; and if the reader will remember this when 
next he compares the general shapes of pdants, he 
will be supplied with one reason, at least, why they 
differ from each oihei. Thus, take a daisy of 
China aster ; you think each to be a flower, but after* 
you have pulled away all the surrounding white 
petals of the former, you come to the yellow disk, 
and are then surprised to find it crowded with 
hundreds, if not thousands, of diminutive but quite 
perfect flowers, each provided with separate floral 
organs. The internodes, which ought to have 
separated these flowers, have been suppressed, and 
thus they grow squally and compositely. There is 
reason to believe that plants like thesp, which have - 
undergone the most specialisation and alteration, 
are among the most ancient, geologically speaking, 
of all the flower-bearing species. 

Even |he monstrosities of our gardens verify 
the simplicity of structure which underlies the 
entire floral world. Teratology, as it is now called, 
is the science which accounts for all “mon¬ 
strosities,” and shows how they are due chiefly to 
two causes—excess of nutrition, and defect of nutri¬ 
tion. Nearly all the monstrosities of our gardens 
and greenhouses belong to the former class, those 
in nature (which are of much rarer occurrence) 
being chiefly included in the latter. The com¬ 
monest monstrosity, however, is that which con¬ 
verts stamens and pistils into petals, or petals into 
leaves. But enough has been said to show how, 
under the grandly diversified features of the floral 
world, there are a few kiiding principles which, 
properly understood, give us a key that will unlock 
the otherwise intricate and perplexed facts which 
are crowded into it. J, E. Taylor. 
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OUR COXSWAIN. 
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*‘COUi»lN CAKRIB.'* 


E are intensely nautical, my boys and I, 
taking the deepest interest in everything 
that pertains to river and sea, whether 
t be regattas or rowing matches, or helping the 
jirls to find new treasures for their aquarium, 
948—VoL. IX. 


or with rod and line lounging on the bank of 
some pleasant stream, to reap as much chjoyihent 
in watching the birds and insects flitting about us, 
or in wading into some pool for water<blossoihs, 
as in carrying home a good basket of It 
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is, therefore, a great fault in our eyes that the 
pretty scenery suirounding our house is not diversi¬ 
fied by a'navigable stream. The adjacent town is 
built pit a small though rapid river, but flour, flock, 
and eSi mills ptand too closely together to admit of 
boating, while the briny ocean is so far away as 
only to be attainable for a few‘‘weeks in autumn. 
The taiiiiiKquence is that when the ruling passion 
becomes overpowering we are obliged to content 
ourMllires with a day on the Basingstoke Canal, a 
bendim which is not more than five miles from our 
own door i and though Tom exclaims, '* After the 
IsA, or the Thames below Cliefden !” with a very 
disparaging shrug, and Will calls it horribly slow 
work, we have always contrived to thoroughly enjoy 
the diay. 

There were enough of us this year to fill two 
roomy boats, for Tom had brought with him from 
Oxford a college friend—a pleasant, quiet man, some 
few years his senior, whom he called “ Old Roy- 
don,” and treated with an affectionate familiarity 
that we all learned in a degree to imitate. Old 
Royddn was always gentlemanly, never intrusive, 
and thoqgh very studious, rarely going anywhere 
without a tiny volume in his pocket, only let a 
demand for help be made—no matter by whom, or 
how trivial the occasion—and the student woke up, 
the book was laid aside, and the aid kindly and 
efSciciitly given. 

Mamma liked him because he was so indulgent 
to the troublesome youngsters, who now swarmed 
into one of the boats, dragging paterfamilias in their 
wake, and loudly entreated that Mr. Roytlon should 
join Aem. He glanced round, and Belle, who had 
already secured herself a seat in the otlier boat, 
smiled, and made room for him ; but then Belle is 
an incorrigible coquette, and lier accepted lover was 
jealously on the watch ; so Mr. Roydon left' the 
field clear !for him, and made his w.ay towards 
the juveniles, who hailed his coming with noisy 
delight 

“ Much more comfortable here than squeezed in 
along with a lot of girls,” said Clive, between mouth¬ 
fuls ot seed-cake—^itis astoni-shing how hungry lads 
.always are on such occasions—“Fanny is sure to 
skreek if we bump against anything ; and once, 
.when Tom was changing places with somebody 
else, and rocked the boat, she threatened to get out. 
What a game if she had!” 

At last we are all in our places and ready to start 
—but who is to be coxswain, for the youngsters? 
Tom, who had taken one of the oars, with Mr. 
Roydon at the other, positively declined to be 
steerdd by Clive, the only candidate for the office ; 
for tiiat young gentleman had ai propensity to forget 
what- he was about, and take a course that Will 
described as “from bank to bank they worry 
me.” 

Would neither of the girls volunteer ? Apparently 
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not, for they chose to turn, a deaf lar td«a proposal 
that would, as Belle plaintively murmured; quite 
spoil their own party. 

“ We’ll have Cousin Carrie ! she’s always ^ood- 
natured, she’ll come and Cousin Carrie»-a pale 
brunette, with a willowy figure, and a face so intelli¬ 
gent and loveable that one forgot to ask whether it 
were beautiful or not—raising no objection, she was 
handed to the vacant post. 

I don’t think she liked it, for Carrie—alw^s 
quiet and unobtrusive—^loved to lean over the 9«ie 
of llie boat, and dream, and see strange pictures in 
the gliding waters ; but somehow lier dependent 
condition—she was the orphan child of relatioSis 
who had died abroad—and her naturally yielding 
temper; made the boys tyrannise over her. Not 
finkindly, of course—mamma was too tender of the 
orphan to permit that—but claiming from her all 
those services which their sisters were less willing 
to render, and being all the more troublesome be¬ 
cause Carrie bore the inflictions with such sweet 
patience. 

And now \vc are off! past Aldershot, ,wth its 
huge barracks, dirty unfinislied town, and unendur¬ 
able dust, yet looking gay and pretty in the morning 
sun, .IS a squadron of cavalry file up one of the 
ruggeil hills in the distance, and group after group 
of white tents come into view. Here a company 
of newly-arrived militia are being drilled, their 
sc.arlel tunics gleaming tlirough the larch firs Uiat 
partially intercept the view ; :ind there a regiment 
of Highlanders, “ under canvas,” are cleaning and 
donning their accoutrements in the open air, looking 
comical enough as they stroll about in their kilts, 
sans jacket and plaid, dirk and sporrati, or the 
curious fe.itliered head-dress that is supposed to 
give them such a warlike aspect. 

And now \vc have passed the busy camp, a bend 
in the canal hides it, .and the hush of Nature in one 
of her wildest moods is .around us. On either side,' 
the ground- -whether it rises into hills or sinks into 
a monotonous flat—is unbroken moorland, and 
in our sight it ?s very lovely. The golden furze and 
bonny broom star it everywhere ; the headier is 
coming into blossom ; the pale pink flowersr ilif the 
whortle-bushos are giving place to the benjis^ that 
have upon them the soft blopm of .the plumfiln all 
the moist places the sundew throws odt its ^iry 
leaves and brightly pink petals ; and mosses', gfeen, 
brown, and grey, flourish abundantly. Juat.i^S the 
sun is getting high in the unclouded heavens, we 
reach coppices of birch, the silver birch, the poets’ 
“lady of tlie forest,” intemiingling with the feathery 
larch, fair coverts for the wild birds that Watch 
us with their bright eyes, as if wondering at such 
unusual visitors; for we have the canal to our¬ 
selves. 

A solitary officer paddling himself in a canoe has 
shot past us, and at some part of our journey we *' 
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shall . probaUbly encounter a nondescript affair for mounting the steep bank opposite, and we linger in 
dredging up the mud, or a floating ark, used ap- the cool shadows till Mr. Roydon sighs, and Tom, ' 
parently as much for the accommodation of a family fancying we are all growing melancholy, reminds 
of grifny children as for the conveyance of goods, us that it is noon, and we are not to lunch until we 
Since the railways have spun their iron webs all have reached Winchfigld, a mile or two further on. 
over the country, this watery route has fallen into I’ic-nic dinners had been voted a bore, entailing 
disuse, and we are tald that the longest tunnel upon as they do an infinity of trouble, and too many 
' it has-become impassable. risks of being rendered uneatable by some accident 

There is a pause, for we have reached a swing- or omission. So mamma had prudently eschewed 
bridge of very primitive construction, and two of anything of the kind. There wpre sandwiches for 
tljoip^y must land, to pull and push at the levers the elders ; cake and biscuits for the lads ; these 
until the sides part and we can pass through. The were discussed beneath some willows on the grassy 
operation has been watched by a party of rustic, bank, and then wo were refreshed and ready for the 
vely rustic, urchins, who appear to take affront at homeward row, and the more substantial meal that 
our invasion of their domain ; for, acting on the awaited us at its close. 

B&ck Country principle: “A stranger—’cave ail It was during this rest on shore, and a stroll 
a brick at him,” they send a volley of stones in across sonic inviting-looking fields, that Cousin 
our wake. No one is hurt,' though every one is Carrie unwittingly came into notice. Without 
angry, and sundry disquisitions are entered upon intending to be unkind, we had let her sink into 
rospectuig the lower classes, district visiting, board something very like a drudge to the whole family, 
schools, etc., broken off by a low cry of admiration “Carrie will do this or the other”—“Carrie doesn’t 
from Cousin Carrie. The sloping banks on either mind”—or, “Carrie always gets on best witli the 
. side are now beautiful with ferns, from the common boys,” were speeches th.at we uttered too often. 
Ijrackcn to the regal osmunda ; anil beneath their Accustomed to sec her give place to others, and be 
tender green fronds, coquetting with the water, are ^jilent while Belle fliited and Fanny chattered, we 
myriads of tiny forget-me-nots, varying in hue from had forgiillen that she was equally fair and young, 
the azure, the best known, to paly pink, and even and deserving attention. It was Mr. Roydon who 
white. It is here, too, that the pure flowers of contrived to awaken us to our selfishness; his- 
the water-ranunculus float on the surface, though politeness made us ashamed of our ewn neglect, 
the lily-buds arc only swelling, and will open their It was he who came to the rescue when the 
waxen cups too late for us to wonder at their exactions of the youngsters made her look pale and 
beauty. tired; it was he who good-humouredly, but deci- 

It was beneath these ferny banks that great pike, dcdly, checked Tom tvhen he evinced a disposition 
lying lazily among the weeds, scarcely bestirred to tease hi.s little cousin, and who snubbed Will 
themselves to get out of our way, and deceived when he rudely broke in upon something she was 
the lads into the belief that they might be easily sa\ ing. 

caught. It was here, too, that we rested on our Stirred by so good an example, Fanny now made 
oars to watch the perch darting to and fro, till ,1 faint offer to take Carrie’s place, saying that it 
all the party grew excited, and began regretting wasn’t fair that she should be shut out ol the plca- 
that they had come out unprovided with fishing santer p.irt) ; but the offer was declined, and we 
tackle. rowed home in much about the same order as we 

put canal is not one unbroken course, never came, 
varying in width. In some jilaces it has overflowed The lads had taken turns at the oars, landing 
the original banks, and expanded into pools—or, as occasionally to make excursions after nests, and get 
they are called in the locality, “flashes”—of con- up snake and squirrel hunts, till their wild spirits 
siderable size, narrowing afterwards so much that and their legs failed them; and Clive, lying in thr 
there is merely width enough to row with comfort: bottom of the boat with his head on Carrie’s knees, 
nor does it take one straight wearisome line, but bade her sing him to sleep. When Tom seconded 
pleasantly winds and bends, and continually pre- the request she acceded, and gay voices in the- 
.'•ents -us with fresh views. Anothe* bridge passed, other boat caught up the strain, Mr. Roydon < 
and a water-side tavern, and a few cottages—quaint adding a mellow bass. Then we all grew very still, 
and ugly but for the roses that overhang their till a chance allusion to forcign^scenery aroused 
pordies, and make their gardens glorious—and Clive once more. 

then the merry voices take softer tones, and Cousin “ Tell us somethir^ about New Zealand, Carriet— . 
Canje gazesf so rapturously that she forgets her .She was born there, Mr. Roydon, did you know it? 
duties and has to be called to order. — Begin at once, there’s a dear. I can always listen 

Wa are entering a sylvan vista; the tower- best when I’m sleepy. Tell us about the rowsritb 
ing oaks and elms of Dogmersfield Park are met the Maories.’’ • > ; 

high overhead by the branches of the trees sur- Carrie was not disposed to. volunteer ajtjt^fbj-. 
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matioa about bets^^ but a well-timed question 
or two drew from her a tale, which the rowers, 
Tom and Mr. Roydon, rest^ on their oars to 
hear. 

' Scune few yexn before the death of her parents, 
she, a gill of ten or twelve, had gone on a visit to 
^ ibrib of an bid friet^d—^a lovtly, bonny spot in 
one of die widest regions of the island. While 
ItunMiidbtjg In its fruits and flowers, the uneasy looks 
of thb l|^er and his wife passed unnoticed, and 
they wimld not terrify their child-visitor by repeat- 
ing'ln’lter presence the alarming reports that were 
Ifoddy'teaching them. A tribe of the Maorics had 
revolted, and stolen on some of the settlers in 
the dead of night, killing and destroying with 
fiendish barbarity. No one knew but what his 
own home might be the next attacked, and at 
present the military force within call had proved 
inadequate. 

A treacherous calm, and then, one never-to-be- 
, forgotten night, the storm burst over the secluded 
farm. Carrie was roused from her first sleep, 
assisted to don her clothes by the white-faced 
Snatron, and led hastily through the lower room, 
where the farmer and one labourer—the others had 
fled—bere making feeble and useless preparations 
for defence. Opening an outer door the fanner’s 
wife bade her fly and save herself; and when, 
bewildered at the injunction, the poor child clung 
to her, the woman pointed to the forest and for- 
obly thrust her away. It was well that Carrie 
ob^ed, for her feet had scarcely crossed the orchard 
when the house was surrounded, and her flying 
steps were quickened by the hideous yells of the 
savages. 

All that night the lonely child wandered on, lo 
And herself at dawn close to another homestead, as 
ruined and desolate as the one from which she h.ad 
fled. A little spring bubbled out of a rock near a 
broken gate, and she hurried to it to cool her 
parched lips ; but some one was there before her, a 
lad who h&d been struck down by a blow on the 
head, supplemented by a frightful gash in his arm. 

' This he was trying to bind up as well as his still 
wimdering senses permitted ; and Carrie, her first 
atann overcome, bathed the gaping wound and tied 
her Own scarf around it. 

While thus employed a shadow fell between her 
apd the rising sun. A Maori, frightful in his war- 
palah-hnd stolen back in search of more plunder, 
and'Ins club was upraised to finish the work of 

dealk , 

** 00 on, Carrie,” said Clive imperatively, when 
hdr toiee faltered, and her eyes closed as if to shut 
out tks scene she had been depicting. 

Mease go on,” echoed Mr. Roydon, with strange 
urgency. 

^There is not much more to tell, for I was too 
frightened to know precisely what I did or said. 


I renvmtber only that 1 knelt between the savage 
and the poor dying Engli^man and begged his 
life; it would have been so dreadful, you know, 
to see him killed; and while the Maori was hesi¬ 
tating, for he did not seem as if he'wished to 
kill me too, we heard voices approachit^ jjhe 
Maori ran away, and I was talcen care of iiy ^ 
gentlemen who rode up, and finally restored 'to myr 
parents.” * 

“And the young man,” asked Tom, 
came of him ?” ,^^5 

“ I cannot say; he was a stranger in the ne|^h‘« 
bourhood, but I heard by chance that he recovered. 

I hope he did. I have often thought of him," she 
added simply, “and fancied I should like to 
him again.” . 

Mr. Roydon, his features working with agitation, 
leaned forward in the boat, and stripping back the 
sleeve of his jersey, held his>arm towards Carrie— 
there was a long blue scar upon it. 

She dropped the rudder-lines to clasp her hands 
in delighted surprise, and the next moment they 
were in his, and raised to his lips. 

We did not do much talking after that. Even 
the irrepressible Clive comprehended that the dewy 
moisture in Carrie’s eyes, the quivering of her rosy 
lips, and the eloquent look that sat on Mr. Roydon’s 
face, meant more than speech could convey. 

* ‘ « * • * • 

“ News for you, mamma!” I said to her, a few 
days afterwards: “Tom’s friend has asked me for 
our little coxswain.” 

Tom, as elder son, considered himself quite 
privileged to draw nearer and make one of the 
conclave. 

Mamma sighed. 

“If she likes him—and I am afraid she does— 

I suppose wc must consent; but she is a dear girl, 
and ought to make a better match.” 

Tom roared out— 

“A better match—^ha, ha ! Why, old Roydon 
owns one of the finest estates in Sussex, besides 
a whole lot of property in New Zealand, tliat he 
had gone over to inherit when he first piet our 
little Carrie.” 

After that of course there, was a gay wedding, 
at which Tom was best man, and Fanny and 
Belle" the blushing, half-envious bridesmaids; And 
this is how our day on the Basingstoke Canal 
ended. 

Who will be our coxswain next year? 
mingling tears with her smiles, has left us for a new 
home, and steers on fairer waters. Belle has pro¬ 
mised to eschew flirting and make her betrolhed 
happy; and Clive and Tom are getting rea^yto 
go over the sea, and begin life on their own aceouAt 
at one of Mr. Roydon’s farms. 

But it is not wise to look forward, especially to 
more partings, and so I have done. . E. C 
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WOMEN V^no WORK. 

« 

THE DAILY GOVERNESS. 


UT of place? Ah! dear me, 
yes, and for the last three 
months. If I don't get better 
I may never get into place 
again; and then God only 
knows what will become of 
me. Shopkeepers don’t like 
' giving work to ladies; and 
ladies don’t like the work- 
house. There are homes for decayed 
gentlewomen ? Oh ! yes, but every one 
knows how difficult they are to get 
into; and 1 don’t blame the people 
who have the direction of them. When the demand 
so far exceeds the supply, I don’t sec how it could 
be otherwise. 

What is the matter with me? Asthma and 
chronic rheumatism, brought on by exposure to the 
weather ; and you know one can’t teach when one’s 
voice is gone, and one’s nerves all a-quiver with 
pain. It would be folly in any one to take me in 
my present state ; only you see I couldn’t help 
getting into it; I wasn’t used to roughing it at the 
beginning, that’s all. 

Yes, 1 had been trained to be a governess. My 
father was a clergyman, with no private property ; 
a man who had married a penniless girl, and who 
entertained somewhat peculiar views, which cut 
him off from those who might have been his 
friends; so I was early sent to a good school and 
given the best masters, that I might be able to 
help myself when the need came. We lived in 
' Devonshire, and when he died, leaving my mother 
and me without a penny, she wrote to an uncle of 
hers, a rich merchant in Bristol, not exactly asking 
him for aid, but telling him of our great need. In 
a little more than ten days we got his answer. In a 
litQe more than ten words he told my mother that 
twenty pounds annually would be paid to her in 
half-yearly instalments, by a solicitor in the City. 
Fot the rest, I had teen sent to a much more 
expensive school than his daughters, and therefore 
ought to be sufficiently accomplished to support 
botff my mother and myself. 

Well, he was right. I think I was, if I had been 
^ older, or could have taken a situation of eighty 
or one hundred pounds a year, and everything 
. found, as finishing governess ; but they don’t give 
those sort of things to girls of three-and-twenty; 
and besides, niy mother could not have spared 
me altogether. She was a great invalid, and my 
father’s death had so broken her down, that I made 
■ up my mind from the first to try for a place as 
daily governess only. 


Why did we come to London? WeQ, partly 
because lodgings and food were very dear in our 
old home, a fashionable watering-place j partly 
because I fancied I could get a readier and greater ' 
choice of situations in the metropolis than else¬ 
where ; and with part of the little money left from 
the sale of our furniture, etc., we took a cou{de of 
decent rooms jn Kilbum. Yes, an out-of-the-way 
place enough, but cheaper than more come-at- 
<ible neighbourhoods; and economy yias Uie first 
law. 

I soon got an engagement. Our doctor had 
given me an introduction to a lady living in Ken- ' 
smgton ; and she engaged me at once to teach her 
three little children from nine a.m. to one p.m., for 
forty pounds a year. 

“ 1 shall expect you to be very punctual about 

coming. Miss A-,” she said, “ and as we dine at 

one, you are quite sure not to be delayed ; so if you 
get an afternoon engagement on the same terms, T 
should think you would do very well, and have die 
whole of Sunday, as well as all your mornings and 
evenings, to yourself." 

1 thought so too, and 1 used to make as much of 
those mornings and evenings as I could; getting 
up before six so as to dress my mother, prepare 
her breakfast, and see her on the sofa for the day, 
before starting at eight precisely to catch the omni¬ 
bus. I had five minutes’ brisk walk to do that, and 
It took me down to the Marble Arch for threepence. 
There I got out, and walked across the park and 
gardens to the Kensington Road, and thence on to 

Mrs. B-^"s, which I generally managed to reach 

within a minute or two of nine. It was a long 
walk ; but though I could have made it lighter by 
taking an omnibus on the other side of the parh, 1 
did not dare to go beyond the sixpence a day for 
coach hire, when I had only forty pounds a year for 
everything. Besides, it was spring time then. 

Oh! yes, I began to look out for another engage¬ 
ment at once. I dined at the children's dhimer, 
and then went to see after situations. Sometftpes, 
in fact, I spent the whole afternoon walking 
from agency to agency, and .from house toli<eW«) 
reaching home at last almost too wmm |0 
care for the tea and bread - and - butter a«i|i^iK| 
me. 

No, not very nourishing food; but think; of ibe 
price of meat, and drink, and rent, and dressi and 
washing, and all the thousand and one neceamiies 
of life! . .1 ■ 

A young charwoman might perhaps havedmM foe 
same or even less physical labour for jfikilpnaiBe 
price, and fared well; but she would have sh^ and 
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caieti in one rOiip»,for wjuch she might'have paid 
half-a-drown ,a ^eek; het clothes-might have been 
tied in a pocket handkerchief, and her washing 
represented by o. A governess is obliged to dress 
like f lady. Ladies will positively offer you ten 
pounds a year more if you go irf a new pair of well- 
fittidg kid gloves ; twenty pounds if you happen to 
■pQB^S: a sealskin jacket; and there is no in¬ 
justice in the fact. It is a maxim accepted and 
Cdnrled out by all classes and in all professions. If 
’ a’poverty-stricken, miserable-looking drab comes 
' to offer herself as a servant, don’t wc immediately 
offer her the half of what \Ve would.havc given to a 
trim, well-attired doinestic.'* 

I had forgotten that, and one of the first lu-xurics | 
I sold when we went into our Kilburn lodgings was ; 
my sealskin jacket. “ A cloth one will do very 
well,” I thought, “ when the winter comes.” 

Other governesses have made a like mistake. 

About the middle of the season I got an afternoon 
engagement to give twin sisters, of fifteen, lessons in 
French, German, and history, from half-p:ist two to 
half-past four. They lived in Russell Stiuarc, so I 
Was under the necessity of hurrying through my 
dinner as quickly as possible, in order to be with ' 
them at the proper time. Sometimes I could not i 
catch an omnibus at the right place; and some- j 
times it would be full. I never (lid it under three- ' 
quarters of an hour at the soonest, for swift w.dking 
was not as easy in the afternoon as in the morn¬ 
ing. Three children in robust health and uild 
spirits take a good de.al out of a woman’s energy ; 
and when you only get one substantial nic.rl m (he 
day, and that eaten in a hurry between seeing that 
Harry doesn’t put his knife in his mouth, or Kitty 
crumble her bread on the floor, it is folly to t'x 2 )e(;t 
to do as much as a person who has three good 
meals in the day, and time to enjoy them. Even 
thus early I began to suffer from indigestion, head¬ 
ache, and a constant feeling of weariness, almost 
greater at getting up in the morning than .at lying 
dcwvn at night 

. No, I could not rest of an evening. There were 
clothes to be made and mended then, letters to be 
written, sometimes studies to be worked up till a 
'late hour at night,.in order to fit me for the follow¬ 
ing afternoon’s teaching. Also there was my dear 
* mbthcr to be amused with a game of chess and a 
little cheerful conversation after her long, lonely 
d^. 

■ .Don’t think I complain of that I Many a weary 
governess would give anything in the world to 
have a kindred face to welcome her on her return 
home ; and no one ever had abetter pai-ent, more 
patient, uncomplaining, and gentle; but sometimes 
I was so tired I could hardly find energy for talk at 
all. Business men coming home in the evening, 
fagged in mind and body, will know the feeling I 
mean. 


And at that time friends wetb writing to con¬ 
gratulate me on my good fortupp“ Two' nice, 
superior engagements, bringing in eighty pounds a 
year,* and all your evenings to yourself, for going 
out and amusement. . How lucky you are t” 

Well, I dare say I was lucky. I am not grumb¬ 
ling, mind you. It might have been much wpitse 
had I not got cither situation; or been thrown 
among coarse, unkind people. There were ma.tj! 
worse off than I. ' j 

At the beginning of July, Mrs. B-came to me 

and said— ■■ ,' 

‘‘ Oh ! 1 forgot to tell you yesterday that we are 
going out of town on the first of next month : -first 
to my brother’s in Kent for two or three weeks, 
and then to some seaside place. I expect we shall 
be about two months absent. The chiliiren want 
a ch.ange, and I’m sure you'll be glad to get rid of 
them. You have a dreadfully tired expression. 
Take my advice and go away somewhere into the 
country yourself. Lodgings arc just as cheap 
there, and London is now getting too hot for en¬ 
durance.” 

“ I am afraid I c.an’t do that,” I said. I think I 
h.id grown very p;dc. “ There are my afternoon 
[)iil)ils, yon know.” 

“ Oh ! tell tliein yon want a holiday. I should 
siy. eon’.' to the s.ame watering-filacc jas we do, 
aii'l (Iii-n (he chicks could go on with their lessons ; 
hit .^Ir. r, -- only likes Brighton or Torqliay, 
,i:i,l really (hey aie so expensive, we can’t afford a 
governc'S',. .IS well in the Im’ld.iy time. Be sure 
I you don't make .my engagement, however, which 
I will iirevont your coming to me on your return— 

1 we are loo fond of you to lose you—and do as I 
i advise you. Take your mother into the country 
‘ and have .a thorough rest.” 

I She went away as she said that, and I got 
I through my morning’s teachings as well as I could 
i with my heart crying out, “ Two months’ salary 
j gone out of the year !’’ all the time. I shall never 
forget my mother’s face that evening when I told 
her. 

Did Mrs. B- never think, while she-was en¬ 

joying her summer holiday with her children, that 
part at least of that enjoyment was purchased at 
her governess’s expense ? No, 1 don’t think so. 
Indeed I am sure that the idea never occurred to 
her, kind woman as she was. A holiday is good 
for every one, she thought—good for me too^attd 
that was all. That you can enjoy an enforced 
rest at ihe price of your daily living, or that a 
governess would be almost willing to go on teach¬ 
ing during the holidays for nothing but the bare 
food, without which she must go hungry, were 
questions that never entered her head. It is a 
case that occurs in fifty households every Slimmer. 
Why should one be an exception ? .. 

No, my afternoon pupils did not go out of town 
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at all. Oi^e was rery clever, and delicate ; the 
other one-third an i^ot, healthy and obstinate. 
It sOnietimes took more tham half my time trying 
by coaxing, argument, and severity, to induce her 
to learn a few e.asy tasks which a child of eight 
could have mastered in half an hour, and then the 
other girl got irritated and complained of not re¬ 
ceiving equal attention. It was hard for her, but 
I think it was equally hard for me. 

Those two hours with two girls were harder work 

than the four with Mrs. H-’s three children. 

Besides,, the latter came to it fresh; these had 
music and other lessons in the morning, and were 
often languid and tired. 

Yes, I did gel some temporary employment during 
the holidays ; I gave French lessons to a milliner's 
show-woman. She lived in Westbourne Grove, 
and I used to walk there and back three evenings 
in the week, for two shillings a lesson. Tire 
mornings I had for myself, and for nursing my 
mother, who was ailing very much. The heat 
affected her, and unfortunately we found it hard 
enough work to pay for the doctor’s visits. To 
carry out prescriptions which involved fresh air, 
nourishing food, wine, etc., was impossible. 

About this time I got the offer of a very good 
morning engagement, but it was to be lor at least 
two years ; and, considering myself bound to Mrs. 

B-, I was obliged to decline it. This gave 

offence to the friends who had procured it for me ; 
and from often coming to see us, and sendin;; my 
mother fruit and jelly, they dropped our acquaint¬ 
ance altogether. 

No, don’t blame them, please. It is very annoy¬ 
ing to have taken trouble for a person and find it 
thrown away. I dare say they thought me too in¬ 
dependent, and did not understand my scruples. 
Fortunately Mrs. B-came back at the ap¬ 

pointed lime, and I resumed my old work until 
Christmas, when I was taken very ill, and obliged 
to give up‘teaching altogether for the time, and go 
into a hospital for nearly three weeks. When I 
came out I went to see after my twin pupils first, 
and was received by their mother, who told me 
very courteously that the dull one had been sent to 
^ school j and that as “ I had not got on well ” with 
the other, they had agreed that she should have 
masters and study by herself. 

This was in the depth of winter. I was deeply 
in debt, incurred during my illi^ess. I had never 
been able to afford the “cloth jacket,” and was 
trembling with cold and weakness. I wonder what 
any one thought who saw me that afternoon, crying 
bitterly as I trudged along through blinding snow, 
and a wind which nearly cut me in two 1 

I have never been strong since. 

■Well, I got another situation in tifne, nearer 
home, though with less salary, and began another 
year much the same as the last, except that both 


families went away in the summer. I was piepareid 
for it this time, and had succeeded in n 

temporary engagement which would occqpy:,, at 
least half of each day. It was an odd one—teach¬ 
ing a married lady the rudiments of French, reading, 
writing, and arithjietic. They were poor, and cpuld 
only pay me half-a-guinea a week (I thinly the 
husband was a clerk in the city), so the debts went 
on incre.asing ; and even when my regular pupils 
came back, I found it impossible to pay'thcm off 
altogether. 

For, remember, I could, and can, do no more 
now tluan 1 did at first. I then walked from five to 
six miles .a day in addition to my educational work. 
I cannot walk four now. Brain-work is rnorc 
fatiguing than manual; and no brain-work is so 
fatiguing as teaching, because it is not only a strain 
on one’s own intellect, patience, and temper, but 
ck'jiends for its success on the intellect, patjence, 
and temper of those you have to teach. Now,when 
the body is fatigued, the mind is seldom fresh, for 
the one acts on the other in equal degree.;., and 
if by overwork and insufficient food you let tlic 
body get into a feeble, languid, or unhealthy con¬ 
dition, the mind is pretty sure to follow suit. 

But .all daily governesses are not as badly off as 
lam? Certainly not. I have a friend, for instance, 
whose brother is a young barrister, and in ordci 
to be able to live with him she takes an engage 
ment in town; gets the same salary that_ 1 do 
but only pays him two-thirds for her board and 
lodging, and keeps the rest for her private needs. 
Of course, she has to work hard, to put up ■Wth 
many disagreeables, and go out in all weathei'i 
to keep her engagements ; but on the whole sh< 
preserves her health, and leads a happy and noi 
too anxious life. 

Yes, many people arc fond of extolling the life o, 
a daily governess, in contrast to that of a resident 
as being so much more independent; and also, that 
instead of being tied to the same set of chUdfer 
morning, noon, and night, there are certain houri 
of the morning and evening in which you' -ext 
absolutely free from them and their parents alto 
gether. 

This is true—in a sense; but then a rbsidto' 
governess has no rent to pay, no food to sectim^nt 
lioitsehold cares to harass her in addition to Ihost 
of her profession ; and none of the fatigue 
exposure of hurrying from place to place, ^fhap’ 
at wide distances, to keep her engagements; Also 
it is more certain ; people are fond of hiring a cleih 
governess till the children are just old enough t( 
go to school; or because they are not Sfet^ed. h 
a place; or while they are looking out for .perfec 
tion in a resident instructress; and though' th 
latter receives a quarter’s notice when she''U, re 
quired to leave, it is only thought necesssiry, tb giv 
the former a month. Also, though mofiMng' en 
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are i^«y te afternoon ones <are' 
exceedingly diffioih, few parents caring to kt their 
chiMi)^ korit) that time; and it is not always 
that ,4m,Oaa get a utoation which occupies the 
entlQ! oay-,^ 

lastly, were is not the san^ concentration or 
teagfOfi^ <tf sympathy on either side. When you 
live^Pllider the same roof with the same people from 
mpnj^to month, ^OU get to know and understand 
thejk Utrie ways and feelings, even if they be dis- 
a||^eea]biie ones; and they in return get to know 
you, and look on you as in some sort one of, or 
h fl i ^i a i ging to, them; but a daily governess merely 
copies iato the house to teach, and goes out of it 
ndm the lesson is done; and at the end of her 
et^;|gement may know as little of, and be known 
at $^hy» her employers as at the beginning. The 
hottW die goes to in the morning may have one set 
of ^kt and customs, and that of the afternoon a 
dktjmMrically different set. She has hardly trained 
hdnslf to deal with the peculiarities of the Misses 
~ ' disporitions, before she has to fashion her 


mind kt another shape for the caavenience of the 
Misses F——In one house all is oordUfity und 
freedom, and if 1 do not act as one of them, and 
join in the conversation at table, I am regarded as 
offended or out of sorts. In the next it wmild be 
considered an unpardonable liberty if A opened my 
lips out of the schoolroom, of even there, except 
on educational subjects. 

Yes, a hard life, harder than people even think, 
and telling both on mind and body; yet one which 
is surely honourable and respectable, and which 
in some cases, such as where a lady has a home, 
and only requires to earn sufficient for her own 
personal expenses, may be as comfortable and in¬ 
dependent a profession as in my case it is harassing 
and precarious. 

No, don’t go away pitying me overmuch. I may 
get stronger after a while, and mother hat taken a 
turn for the better of late, and earns something at 
point-lace making. Besides, since I have had this 
illness, her cousin has increased her allowance. 
We shall get along somehow, God helping. 


IN HONOUR BOUND. 

BY CHABLES GIBBON, 


AUTHOR OF “ROBIN GRAY,” “ 

Wf CHAPTER THE THIRTY-SEVENTH. 

THROUGH THE MIST. 

(^Mlck in the first moment of alarm looked hurriedly 
up down the road, in the hope of seeing some 
one who might assist her. But the mist enveloped 
thoA SO closely that she could not see clearly bc- 
ydBa • fow yards distance. There was no sound 
bttt'jtlfo irild sough of the wind, and the angry 
v(^C ^ the sea breaking against the rocks below. 
Shp wuddered at the recollection of their narrow 
esdi^pe—an escape entirely due to Teenic’s skill 
ana courage. 

She hastily unfastened her friend’s dress at the 
nc^ wiped the pale face with her wet cloak, and 
then Vigorously chafed the cold hands. The dog, 
nfcanwhiie, was moving round the two women as if 
with a human sense of their distress and eager to 
relieve iu 

“'falter, Walter!” said Grace tremulously. 

That was a name with which Pate was familiar, 
and next to his mistress, no one had been so kind 
to him as the young minister. lie stood a minute 
as if trying to understand what was expected from 
him. Then with a yelp he sprang forward and 
disappeared in the mist. 

liie sky seemed to darken, and the mist changed 
from white to black; the sea roared louder and 
afigrier at every moment; the wind swept qver them j 
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with a keener blast and more dismal cry than 
before. Grace, shivering in her wet clothes, con¬ 
tinued her efforts to restore animation to Teenk’s 
cold limbs, and was at length gratified by signs of 
recovery. 

Teenie drew a long breath, and began to open her 
eyes, staring bewilderedly about her. Just then 
a man’s voice was heard in the darkness which 
surrounded them. 

“Good heavens, Grace! what have you been 
doing?” 

“ We have been nearly drowned, and Teenie has 
fainted.” 

“ How thoughtless she is !” he exclaimed, and 
stooping he took her very tenderly in his arms, 
murmuring, “My poor, brave lass.” 

She made a slight movement as if to repulse him, 
and then-she clung to his protecting arms. With¬ 
out observing the first movement, he raised her up, 
passed his hand over her brow, and addressed to 
her warm and loving words. Then, as if remember¬ 
ing Grace, suddenly he said— 

“I have been seeking you everywhere*-^! Could 
not believe that Teenie would have taken yon out 
in the boat with the signs of a storm so cleat before 
her, and she knows them so well. When I saw 
Pate I thought you had taken a walk instead of a , 
sail” 
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* I doiA iidilk Teenifi noticed hafv' stonnjr d>ie “ TaSee nqr aim,” said the husband, " and let as 
sea looliied wfaoi we went but,” said Grace. get up to the house.” 

‘*X)h,‘hut I did,” cried Teenie, starting up, with “ No, give Grace your arm, and she wiO tSdce 
a curious laugh; “and, as Wattie might think, I mine on the other side. I’m all right again,hut we 
Wanted tb drown you. But I was not thinking of must walk quickly to keep the cold out. Come* 
that, Grace j it's just as he says, I am so thought- along.” • 

less. There never was danger on the sea to me, She shivered with cold as she spoke, her wet gar- 
and I forgot that you were different. Oh, I have ments clinging closely about her. They Stepped 
been sb thoughtless that I have spoiled all our forward in the order she had arranged, and she 
fives I” really seemed to have all the strength she profoSsed 

Hiere was an undercurrent of passionate bitter- to have. She talked and laughed as if there had 
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ness in her voice that startled both listeners ; and i been no danger, and as if there were no discott^lri: 
the surprise was increased by the suddenness with in their present condition. 

which she rose to her feet; if she had been only “ We’re a bonnie pair of ducks, Grace, with pdf 
shamming instead of having been in a faint, she draiglet tails. The mist has just come on to save 
could not have regained consciousness and strength us from being laughed at by the folk.—you" sbopld 
more r^idly. have been with us, Wattie ; it was grand to see the 

Her words were cruel to Walter, because they big waves come tumbling in upon us, and to 4ee^ 
indicated so much doubt of his love for her ; and Grace sitting as quiet as though she had been on 
they seemed cruel to Grace, because they harped the water all her life, when if she had budged, or 
upon a subject which she bad been implored not fainted like me, we’d have gone to the bottotn as 
to mention again. But Teenie had not the least sure as death.” 

idea of the unpleasant interpretations which were The latter expression added much solemnity to 
placed on her words ; she felt a pang and she any declaration of the country folk. 

,uttered it. She had no thought of giving pain to "You have given mo a fright, Teenie, 
any one. you don’t seem to be much frightened ‘yimtim,* 
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^ahSwered to-smile, yet fiseling tm- 

' easy at .l»er stmftge‘huiliour. 

■' “ ft wp do you' good, and keep you from thinking 
oloidiec t&B'tters which will be all right in a few 

■' &hd liras quite cheery as shtf pressed the arm of 
Grdce, whilst making this allusion to the bargain 
Hteyliad made. But all the time there was running 
tfa^tSigh her head a bitter recollection of those old 
Idtte^, and of the unrequited love she had dis- 
Obytred in them. How she admired Grace, and 
hOwshe envied her the brave generous calmness 
‘li^h'which she had sacrificed to him her dearest 
'hopes ! And how she wished that she had never 
known how very dear those hopes had bc;pn ! 

Grace could talk well enough when alone Vith 
Tecnie or Walter, but always felt as if she had 
nothing to say when With them both ; she was even 
sensible of some awkwardness. She was annoyed 
with herself for this, because she had nothing to 
speak about to the one th.at she wguld not have told 
to the other. The awkward feeling was there, how¬ 
ever, and despite herself she could not overcome it 
“—just because a third person always has the in¬ 
fluence of a non-conductor upon all sympathetic 
' ttsttversation. She felt this more keenly than usual 
on the present occasion, when she wished most to 
sjihak so as to bring th^se two closer together 
they seemed to be. 

had an instinctive sense that she was stand- 
dll a 'Volcano, which would presently break forth, 
'^trying destruction to all things ne.ar it. But she 
ilKW SO little—the inner doubts of W.altcr and 
Teenie had been so carefully hidden from her, 
Ihat whatever she might suspect she dared not 
speak. 

- Walter was so quiet and reserved ; Teenie was so 
IjoisWous and strange : presenting two opposing 
eileiaeats which would not unite : and Grace was 
'frightened—more frightened than she had been 
when in peril of her life a little while ago—although 
she could not say why. • 

She tried to explain to him the adventure of the 
, afternoon, and how bravely Teenie had acted ; 
but Teenie always interrupted, laughed at the 
'danger, and made light of her own exertions, attri¬ 
buting the whole success of their rescue to the 
calmness of Grace. 

•rtiey reached Drumliemount at last, and not¬ 
withstanding their wet clothes, they were heated by 
the exercise of the walk. * 

“The ■very best thing for us,” said Teenie, and 
she insisted upon seeing to the comfort of h(;r 
guest before she would do anything for herself. 

When everything had been provided for Grace, 
Teenie went to her own room and changed her 
clothes. She was fastening her gown when Walter 
entered and, placing his hands on her shoulders, 
looked inquiringly and fondly into her eyes. 


■ “ What is'tlie jnattfer, Teeirifr—hai"e I 'done any¬ 
thing to annoy you ? " - 

“ Me!—no ; why should you think that?* 

“ You have been so excited 1 ” . 

, “ Because I am blither than I have been for a 
long wliile—Dalmahoy will .not be sold, Wattic, 
and that is one misfortune the less of the many I 
have brought to you.” 

She gave him a short quick kiss, and resumed 
her toilet. 

“ You dear, stupid Idssie! ” he said, placing his 
arm around her, “ you have brought me no misfor¬ 
tune ; and you have taught me many things with¬ 
out the knowledge of which I never could have 
hoped to acedmplish anything. Why will you per¬ 
sist in regretting our marriage? ' I shall begin to 
think that you liked somebody else better than me."’ 

She wiiccled round, one side of her hair in her 
mouth, the other held out at its full length whilst 
the brush was applied to the roots—and stopped 
there. 

“ Are you quite sure,” she said, speaking through 
the hair, “that you do not like somebody else 
better than me ? ” 

“ Quite sure,” was the frank and immediate re¬ 
sponse, “ if you would only be reasonable." 

She proceeded with the arrangement of her hair. 

“Just that—but I’m not reasonable, and so you 
can’t be sure.” 

“ What is the matter with you?” exclaimedWalter, 
utterly puzzled, a little vexed, but anxious to avoid 
anything like a misunderstanding. 

“ Nothing, except that Dalmahoy is to be saved 
and I am .awfully proud andJiappy.” 

“ How?” 

“ I’ll tell you in a week or so. Now go and send 
down to the inn for a gig, so that you may drive 
Grace home. She will never be able to walk.” 

She had not been in such gay spirits since, the 
birth of Baby. Walter was not satisfied ; there 
was something unnatural in this sudden gaiety 
which puzzled as well as astonished him. However, 
he carried out her wishes regarding the gig. When 
they met at the tea-table, Teenie was almost if not 
quite as bright as in tho old days, before she had 
learned any sense of fear. To Grace she was 
devoted with that eager and hearty hospitality, 
which receives its best reward in being cordially 
.accepted. Grace, although quiet, gave that ■ most 
desirable reward to Teenie’s exertions, and could 
not help laughing at the absurd way in tvbich the 
young wife represented their plight in the boat, 
although she still regarded the position as almost 
too serious to be joked about. , ' ; ; 

After tea, the gig was at the gate, and Walter 
was ready to drive his cousin hojne. Grace hesi¬ 
tated, and asked if there was not a man from the 
inn ■; but Teenie scouted the idea of any one bu'; 
Walter taking her home. She was very particular 





in wappia^' up hefr 'Xtfesfr warmly/tP protect herj 
from the mist and night air; she fastened the I 
shawls with her own hands, and tucked in the rug 
under Grace’s feet. The last word whispered to 
her was “ Remember.” 

“ You may be sure of that,” answered Grace, 
pressing her hand affectionately. 

And so they drove off. 

Teenie proceeded to attend to various household 
affairs, to see that Baby was comfortably settled 
for the night, and to tell Lizzie, the sleepy domes¬ 
tic, that she mightj go to bed. When all was done, I 
she went into her husband’s room, s.at down, got 
up, and fidgeted about in a restless way. The 
lamp displeased her; now it was burning too high, 
again too low, and she suddenly turned it out alto¬ 
gether; . then she had to hunt for matches to 
relight it. She sat down again, an elbow on the 
table, her head resting on the hand, whilst the 
fingers of the other hand traced imaginary hierogly¬ 
phics on the t.ablc-covor. I 

She was' in a very contradictory mood—hope, 
passion, love, and spleen—or jealousy?—born of 
the love, and of the torturing conviction that her 
love had wrought pain where it ought to have 
brought happiness. But she h.ad resolved to be 
merry—resolved to go back to the old blithe days 
when she had neither fear nor doubt of the future. 
Dalmahoy was to be saved, .and then her father 
ypuld come back like the grand prince in the 
ballad, would put everything right, and she would 
be so proud of him ! Then what had she to trouble 
herself about f 

In answer, there came a vision of the gig driving 
through the mist across the moorland, Grace sitting 
couthily by Walter’s side, and not anxious to be 
home; he with his grave face eagerly watch¬ 
ful lof the road, lest in the darkness they should 
meet with an accident. Both silent—or perhaps 
Grace was talking, and her sweet low voice would 
remind him of all that he had lost for one who had 
brought him neither wit nor wealth—one who had 
brought him nothing but ill-fortune since their 
troth, had been first plighted. ' 

Would he think of that ? ‘ And if he did, would he 
not regret what he had done? He must do sS ; he 
must think of the Methven estate, the expectation 
of which had reconciled him to marrying her; 
and he must feel the chagrin of one who discovers 
that he has been induced to make a bargain under 
false pretences. She winced cruelly .at that; and 
for an instant she had a vague idea that these 
thoughts were, degrading to Walter, therefore de¬ 
grading to herself; that she was forgetting all hif 
tokens.of love, and that she was overlooking the 
brave, self-fprgetful loyalty of Grace. 

Baby cried, and she flew to him; he was teething 
and he wis fractious. She tried all motherly arts 
to soothe him to sleep ; she talked to him in 'the 


sweet lionsenskiil pi^ttle which is :ihe reco^tlld 
language of babyhood; she sang to him in i^'lMdier 
undertone, but it was that sad ballad of “l^’ Liss 
of'Lochryan" which rose to her lips, arid illttost 
unconsciously she repeated one of the saddest of 
.ts verses, • 

“ Fair Annie turned her round about— 

* WceU since that it be sac, 

May never a -woman that has borne a son 
Ha'e a heart sae fou'o* wac.' " 

Baby fell asleep to that eerie wail, and she stole 
softly down-stairs. She went to the door to listen 
or the sound of the returning wheels. The lamp in 
the window above the doorway cast a few r^aya of 
ght into the d.ai-kncss, only to render the black¬ 
ness beyond the more dense. The light fell, upon 
lie gravel at her feet, and she herself stood Kke a 
black streak against the light from the rootri bc- 
liind her. She heard nothing save the wfld uproar 
of the wind, occa.sionally broken by the distant 
and melancholy roll of the sea. 

“ God help my father this night,” she mur¬ 
mured,” and thinking of him, the hardness which 
had been ^growing round her heart whilst she 
brooded about Walter and Gr.ace, was softened ; 
so she added, penitently and tenderly, “ and Gdd 
help Wattic, too, for he has much to bear.” .. ” 
She remained a long time at the door 5 and 
fancy raised strange phantasmagoria in the dark¬ 
ness. She saw mysterious forms slowly shaping 
out of the gloom, rising up and towering above her 
as if they would fall and crush her, then suddenly 
breaking against the few rays of light—but only to 
be followed by others; trees and bushes seemed 
to walk towards her through the shadow, assuming 
fearful shapes, and all threatening her. 

“ It’s an awful night,” she muttered, going in 
and closing the door after her, whilst she shivered 
with cold and terror at the phantoms she had seen. 

Walter was driving cautiously across the .JJifjOr, 
feeling the penetrating mist and wind desiri^jhia 
wraps, and he wasjnuttering to himself— 

“ Why is it we cannot understand each Other P 
I s it that she cannot or will not try? ” 

He took the gig down to the inn, and walked 
home. He did not see the light until close the 
gate. When he opened the door, she sprarig 'Oul 
to meet him. • j 

“ -you are safe! ” she cried with passionate delight: 
and alj the h.ardness which had been growing upor 
him, too, disappeared. . 

“ ( 2 uite safe,” he said, embracing her fondly.* 


CHAPTER THE THIRTY-EIGHTH. .. 
NIGHT. 

With the morning Teenie’s hopes increasi^ ant 
her gaiety of spirits ran up to the height of thri.ther 
mometer. She would explain nothing to ’ Wkltei 
but she was merry—very gentle and at^sntiveti 
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klm. 'Skefi^oim^S^many things to »&A to his 
comfort ifhidii Ime U&d lutherto neglected. She 
se«^,to be happy, and trying to make him so. 

CMfoyM'Whs the position in which he found 
hiartcir, and discontented as he felt inclined to be 
it tfanes with her apparently unreasonable gaiety, it 
was Unspeakable joy to him to see her glad, and 
dtp'ihai^ws of all her threatening ailments cast a 
idj^imy behind her. What an inscrutable creature 
now bright as the morning, and again 
dkrk ind sad as the night. 

nt bad often puzzled himself about her; often, 
whin aimoyed by her thoughtless ways, even when 
be had been speaking to her sternly—cruelly, she 
wotdd have said—he was questioning himself about 
her, asking if he did not* misunderstand her allo- 
gether, and if some other conduct on his part might 
not draw her down to the level of ordinary mortals, 
or up to it 


But the fitful- humours which he could not con- 
trtd remained and baffled him. She irritated him, 
drove him to the brink of fierce passion, and then 
a few winning childish words, and he took her to 
bis breast, ready to brave any calamity.for her sake, 
end so that she might not suffer. 

< He took himself severely to task. He had in- 
boduced this child into a new life, a new world. 
Had he guided her steps with sufficient care? He 
had tritidto do so—God knew how earnestly he had 
tried—but had he succeeded? He had miscalcu¬ 
lated his own fortunes; the unexpected distress 
of Dahnahoy added to his embarrassment -since 
the blame of it could be charged to him—and 
amidst all this confusion of troubles, could he say 
that he had'fulfilled his duty to her? No. The 
sense bf fmlure in himself was so keen that he was 
ready to accept any blame. But that did not make 
their life any the more satisfactory. 

There had been growing up between them a 
mysterious something, palpable to both, inexpli¬ 
cable to both—a something which they strove with 
all their might to repress. Yet it grew, and they 
were conscious that this monster was separating 
them, slowly but surely, in spite of all their efforts 
to ei^gui^ it. They were like two people cast 
from a wreck upon the sea; they strove to keep to¬ 
gether, they prayed that they might be permitted to 
keep side by side; but the waves rolled up and 
they were drifted apart, each straining the eyes to 
keep the other in sight. ,They wished otherwise, 
but the waves were stronger than their wishes. 

As the days passed, and no message came from 
Grace, Teenie’s humour underwent many changes 
—gay, sad, defiant, hysterical. To Walter it was 
torture. He coaxed, he scolded, he implored 
wi^hoi^pfiect It was an April mood, and neither 
his rage nor his love could effiange its course. 

At Ibngth Grace came herself, and Teenie read 
at once in the sad eyes that she had failed; 


Dame Wishart was jlncxorlble in W resolution 
to give no help. 

“Did you try?* said Teenie fiercely, *^ 

“ If it had been for myself I could notlu^ve done 
more,” was the answer, 

“ You promised that yo,u wpuld arrange it." 

“ 1 can do nothing without my mother's sanction.’’ 

“ Why does she refuse when she knows that we 
have no other help at hand—when she knows that 
her money will be repaid in a few months, with 
whatever interest she wants ?’’ • 

Grace turned her head away. She could not 
answer that question, and she could not meet the 
angry gaze of the young wife. 

“My mother is not well, and she has strange 
fancies. She is unusually stubborn on this sub¬ 
ject." 

“ Because of me,” exclaimed Teenie bitterly ; 
then passionately, “ and—oh. Lord I—it it possible 
to see folk drowning, and keep back the hand that 
could save them ! But it’s me—it’s me that is to 
blame for it all." 

“ There is time yet, Teenie." 

“ Time I Will she change her mind ?* 

“ 1 hope so,” faltered Grace. She could not say 
more, for indeed she had no hope. 

Teenie understood, and she was ungraciously 
exasperated by the attempt to console her. She 
had built so much, upon the success of Grace in 
persuading her mother to advance the money, ti^at 
the disappointment was to her generous, passionate 
nature, unbearable. The one clear idea that she 
had was, that her marriage to Walter was the Only 
cause of Dame Wishart’s obstinacy in this matter 
—which was the fact—and that, therefore, the whole 
misfortune of the Dalmahoy family rested on her 
shoulders. 

The thought stung her almost to frenzy. She 
found difficulty in speaking to Grace with anything 
like calmness ; she could not find the least comfort 
in reassuring hopes which were whispered to her; 
and she was much relieved when left alone. All 
the bright visions of the last few days were dissi¬ 
pated ; ruin was at hand, and she was the cause. 
That was all she understood. 

“ Oh, if my father would only come backj" she 
moaned, leaning her head against the waH for 
support. 

Was there nothing she could do ? A piteous wail 
seemed to rise up from her heart, echoing the 
terrible word, “ nothing.” If she had been qut of 
the way, if she had refused him when he ask^ her 
to be his wife, there would have been none of this 
trouble. That thought made her fierce, then spiteful 
against herself, Walter, Grace, and everybody j and 
presently she was furious with herself for feeling so 
vicious. 

He came home late in the evening, very tired. 
The coming Sabbath was fixed for 'the administra- 
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tion of the Sacrament, during the day he had 
b^en olfligcd to visit many of his pirishiotters, 
whose houses lay far apart. It had been an 
anxious di^ mentally; physically his limbs had 
been severely taxed, and indeed, but for an oc¬ 
casional lift in a farmer's gig, he could not have 
accomplished all that he had done. 

He wa? served with a steak burnt to a cinder. 
The knife chipped off splinters, but could not 
cut it. He made a feeble joke about meat being 
transformed into sawdust, and to his amazement 
he encountered a sharp retort to the effect that 
he was always complaining, and that if he wanted 
fine Cookery he ought to engage a cook. He was 
innocent of the least thought of complaining. 

1$ it not wonderful that a tiny spark will blow up 
a huge powder magazine, which till that moment 
remained so quiet and harmless-looking ? Is it not 
wonderful that a little touch of electricity, travelling 
miles in mystery, will discharge a torpedo, which 
blows a big ship into the air with all its freight of 
life, hopes, and fears ? 

They never knew how it came about. The 
pitiful trifles which involve great crises always pass 
unnoticed. But presently the magazine exploded ; 
she was passionately upbraiding him; he was coldly 
answering. She was suddenly fired by the accumu¬ 
lation of jealous thoughts which she had hitherto 
held in chqck; he for the first time remembered 
that he had sacrificed some position and much 
comfort in marrying her. At the same moment he 
checked the thought, and felt that there was some¬ 
thing mean in his nature which allowed it to i ise 
at all. 

At length she said, desperately, unthinkingly— 

“ You would be gldd if you had never married 
me! It would have been a good thing for me if 
you hadn’t.” 

She was in consternation at her own words the 
moment they were uttered. She felt that they had 
been spoken by her evil genius—not by herself. 
She was bitterly sorry; yet the evil genius held hei 
under its sway, and she could not instantly rec.ill 
the words ; she could not, as she wished to do, 
throw -herself upon his neck and implore his 
pardon. 

But she glanced timorously at him from under 
her eyebrows. 


BY THE 

HE'twilight skies are flushed with violet; 

The silver waves plash on the yellow strand 
With measured music; the grey stones gleam wet, 
Like fair soft pearls set in the golden sand. 

Yon line of rocks, beyond low-water mark, 

Show, half submerged, their sea-weed-tufted 
crests ; 


He stood quite dazed, glaring at ht»;,; then hit 
brow darkened-4ie was reviewing himself eveq 
then, and taking blame to himself. ' 

He spoke in cold deliberate tones, every isord 
falling on her heart like a blow. 

“ Yes, it would have been—better for you-!-had 
we never been marned." > 

He did not say that It would have been better 
for him if they had never been married, but she did 
not observe the difference. Even then he^ remem¬ 
bered the sweet thoughts and brave aspirations 
which she had inspired,and he was grateful to her, 
all his nature throbbed with affection for her, and 
yet he remained apparently cold and stem. 

But she only felt that something had snapped; 
the last cord which held them together seemed to 
be rent; and with a low cry of pain she sank on 
a chair. 

He walked quickly from the room—quickly, ot 
he would have seen her with head bowed almost to 
her knees, hands spread over her face, sobbing; and 
the sight would have brought him to her side i^ain, 
full of remorse, and taking all the blame to himself. 
He did not see that; the torture in which they had 
been living was to end ; better it should end now, 
he thought; and so he hurried away, and shut 
himself up in his study. 

She heard the door close, and it seemed to hei 
as if he had shut her out from his heart for ever. 
She felt like one who, still living, hears the knelTfoi 
her own funeral. 

What had she done ? She had driven him awaj 
from her. She had forced upon him the conviction 
of her unsuitability to be his wife. She had com¬ 
pelled him to regret that he had married her J 

She did not even yet sec the difference his words 
had expressed, between regretting the marriage on 
her account, and on his own. Perhaps he vras glad 
—^Iic would think of tlrace, and would wish that he 
had never seen Teenie. 

A hatd, wicked feeling crept over her, and she 
was tempted to a desperate step. She would gp 
away, and leave him free to think of Grace; that 
would at any rate be a kindness to him. And 
maybe, when she was away, he would divine some¬ 
thing of the pain which she had endured because 
she loved him. 

END OP CHAPTER THE THIRTV-RIOKTH. 


W AVES 

And all secure, at the approach of dark. 

The sea-gull motionless on ocean rests. 

A tender balm falls on our wearied sense 
As list we to the waves, that never cease ' 
Their low, clear ripple—the sweet influenOi 
Of twilight silence, and of calm, deep,pi^et' 
Astley H. Bal&wih. 
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“SOlStEBODY’S LUGGAGE." 


ionsidering tKe enormous 
quantity of goods and persontil 
luggage convcytd by any one of 
our great lin<?s of railway in the 
course of a year, it would be 
strange indeed if some of it 
were not occasionally to go 
astray, and equally strange if 
the collection of all such waifs 
and strays under one roof were 
not to present a somewhat 
amusing aggregation of odds 
and ends. > 

A sale of portmanteaus .and 
trunks, bandboxes and bundles, 
and all that is in them—the per¬ 
sonal baggage of bewildered old ladies and absent- 
. minded gentlemen—is indeed rather suggestive 
of a treat for people of the I'aul Try type of 
humanity. 

It need hardly be said, however, that curiosity of 
this kind is invariably disappointed. Anything in 
the nature of letters would cither afford a clue to 
ownership of property, or would be destroyed 
fey the company. Moreover, “ personal luggage ” 
forms only a comparatively small number of items 
in the catalogues, by far the greater part usually 
consisting of •“ goods,” which from various causes 
have remained on the companies’ hands during 
the year. 

• By most of the fines these sales are held 
annually, and they are usually conducted under 
circumstances which add materi.ally to the oddity 
and interest of the scene. Upder some raihv.iy 
.arch, or right in the midst of a maze of lines, 
choked up by trucks and wagons and wheezing 
steam-engines, that look as though they have 
wedged themselves in beyond all possibility of 
.extrication, one finds, perliaps, a smart, dapper- 
looking auctioneer perched aloft .at a ricketty little 
table, mounted on the top of some tubs, and 
hemmed in by an assembl.rge of people every whit 
as miscellaneous as the goods heaped up around 

thenv 

Tailors and tinkers, Whitechapel “costers,” 
Dudley Street “ translators,” marine-store dealers, 
Houndsditch Jews, ecclesiastical furniture w.are- 
house-men, speculative dafhes with an eye to little 
lots of crockery, and dandies come to bid for opera- 
glasses—all are mixed up in a higgledy-piggledy 
mob, well worthy the attention of some modern 
Hogarth. 

The singularly heterogeneous character that may 
often be observed in these groups, is accounted 
for by the piles of goods displayed around them. 
Voiy odd indeod ^nust be'the vocation of the kidi- 


vidual who does not find something in the; catalogue 
more or less worthy his attention, and for those 
who h.ave no particular vocation in,life there are 
templing little lots of knick-knacksytdished up with 
th.at delightful spice of incongruity which only an 
auctioneer’s clerk knows how to infusq. One lot 
comprises thirteen pairs of stays, sixteen box^s oi 
night-lights, eighteen bottles of port, and a blach 
velvet pall. In another we find halt a doacn dolls, 
forty-tliree pounds of tea, a knife-grinder’s machine 
and a guitar; and in another a box of bricks, a 
spc.aking trumpet, a gallon of Irish whiskey,' and 
a jar.of pickles. Wooden hoops and butterfly- 
catchers, camp-stools and tin saucepans, puff-bo*es 
.and zinc pails, knives and nutmeg-graters, pipes 
and purses, mottled so.ap and velocipedes, fans and 
feather beds, muffin-dishes and mattresses, bird- 
c.igos and black-lead, Normandy pippins.and nine¬ 
pins, arc often thrown togetheV in a manner which 
betrays a keen eye for the picturesque, or the in¬ 
dulgence of a grim humour. Who, for instance, 
but a w.ig who had personally tested -the eighteen 
bottles of port, and found it poisonous stuff, would 
h.ave thought of requiring the purchaser to take s 
bl.ick velvet pall along with it? 

Of course they are not all jumbled together iu 
this fashion. For the most part, the goods art 
divided into lots apparently with a view to th< 
convenience of clc.ilers in various lines of business, 
who usually constitute the majority of these 
g.iilierings, and between whom thc^:e are some¬ 
times spirited little contests of a rather entertaining 
character. 

H.ilf a dozen unclc.inly natives of the Seven Didls 
over a hamper of odd boots and shoes, for instance, 
.are likely to be very interesting. To the uninitiated 
one hundred and slxty-thrce bools and shoes, odd 
or in pairs, as the fates may determine, are a par- 
ticulaily uninviting lot to look at. A Dudle> 
Street “ tr.insl.itor,” however, can afford to give 
;£3 5 s. for such a lot—such, at least, was the cas,« 
at a sale held some time ago, and even then he had 
io submit to a good deal of fist-shaking, and some 
rather “ haggrawating ” remarks by rival cobblers, 
who appeared to envy him his prize. A very severe 
contest was also fought over a similar lot of four 
hundred and three socks and stockings, which ulti- 
m.ately fetched 3 s. 

Hats and caps are usually to be found in the 
catalogues of these salqs in great numbers, some oi 
them new goods, but a great many of them may 
prob.ably be regarded as representing so many 
spasms of dismay experienced by incautious wights 
who have, some time during the preceding twelve- 
month, thrust their heads out of railway carriage 
windows, only to see their headgear firoltcking along 
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the line in the remote distance behind. At the 
sale recendy held on the premises of the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway there were 
great numbers of hats, as well as other articles of 
dress of almost every imaginable description, from 
collars and “ dickeys ” to an “ equestrienne’s velvet 
jacket and bodice, trimmed with gold lace.” There 
were Paisley shawls and opera cloaks, soldiers’ uni¬ 
forms and bathing costumes, blouses and bonnets, 
cricketing pads and sealskin muffs, feathers and 
artificial flowers—-altogether an accumulation of 
wearing apparel which appeared fairly to exhaust 
even an auctioneer’s nomenclature, and reduced 
him to the necessity of describing some lots as 
“various.” . 

In all sales of this kind the most numerous 
articles arc invariably umbrellas, walking-sticks, 
and sunshades. In the catalogue of the sale just 


referred to, there ■were close upon fifteen hundred 
articles of this kind. 

The property thus disposed of every yesx, though 
enormous in the aggregate, is really insignifiewt 
when compared with the amount of goods dis¬ 
patched by rail; and the instances in which 
valuables are really lost by the owners would 
appear surprisingly small, if from all that is sold 
as lost property we were to set apart goods which 
have-beenanore or less damaged in transit, and for 
which the companies have paid compensation, as 
well as those thrown upon their hands by con¬ 
signees who decline to pay their legitimate charge 
for warehousing. Deduct these two claSSes of lug¬ 
gage, and losses resulting from the sheer care¬ 
lessness of passengers and consignors, and we shall 
be bound to admit that on the whole our great 
carrying systems are exceedingly well managed. 


JOHN BULL’S. MONEY MATTERS.—THE BUDGET, AND ALL ABOUT IT, 


1!Y ALl'-RED S. IIAKVEY, B.A. 

TWO rAUTS.--rART THE FIRST. 


[N former papers we have cn- 
l deavoured, to explain two 

O’ important matters in 

WJ' connection with John Bull’s 

pecuniary affairs—viz., how 
Js?* it comes to pass that he 
has so much to pay for in- 
tcrest of his dcljts, and how 
the Sovereign’s income is ar- 
'p; ranged. In the present paper 
we wish to elucidate some 
other points connected with 
our n.ational finance, which, 


deprecatory tone, for all these arrangements touc^' 
his pocket. 

Not without excellent reason has John been 
called the modern Issachar—a strong ass couching 
down between two burdens, one Direct, the other 
Indirect Taxation. And it is a matter of no 
small moment for him to know whether his loads 
arc to be lightened or rendered more weighty 
still. 

Wo want then, in this paper, to explain very 
briefly the course which the public money takes, 
from the time when it leaves the tax-payer’s pocket 
till it reaches the public creditor of whatever kind. 


though not {jerhaps of such peculiar interest as the 
National Debt and tHe Civil List, are yet worth 
investigation. 

Every year, just before rarliameni meets, and 
when the newspapers .are actively discussing pro¬ 
posed political or Icgishative changes, there arc 
certain questions which arc sure to be asked, 
and certain expressions sure to be very mucli 
in men’s mouths. Will there be a Surplus of 
Revenue over and above the Expenditure, so that 
taxes may be remitted ; or will the Revenue be 
deficient, so that additional taxes must be imposed ? 
Will the Budget, when opened, indicate a frugal 
and stinted expenditure ; or will the purse-strings 
of the nation be relaxed ? If the latter, in what 
direction will the increased outlay be observed, and 
will it consist of a general extension of existing 
charges, or will the Consolidated Fund have to bear 
some new and special weight ? These and other 
questions John Bull asks in a rather plaintive and 


Our explanation will, we hope, elucidate most of the 
questions just referred to. At the outset, we en¬ 
counter one term which must be clearly conlfae- 
hended. We mean the expression Consolidated 
Fund. 

In our’paper on the National Debt, we pointed 
out that originally the moneys arising from each 
p.irticular tax were kept separate in the Exchequer, 
to be applied to a specific branch of expenditure, 
and to be diverted to no other. In process of time 
many of the separate funds thus formed proved ih. 
adequate to meet the demands on them. Then tfe 
produce of several taxes was consolidated into otte 
general fund, so that a surplus on one might com¬ 
pensate for the deficiency on another. This plan, 
once adopted, was soon developed. But, though 
this process of consolidation was commenced as 
early as the Revolution, and was extended by 
successive finance ministers, it was not until IJrSs 
that the idea ofbnefund was reached. In that 
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year, the Commissioners i of Pul^ic Accounts 
suggested, the formatiotk of one fund into which 
should every, stream of the public revenue, 
and from whence , should issue the supply of every 
s^^e. . , 

^iiids recommendation has been gradually carried 
ottti'i^ ^wthe eatire Income of the country is 
carri^'. forms, what .is called the Consoli¬ 

dated Fun^ 

Tl^; Consolidated Fund then is, in reality, the 
great 'account into which flows the public income 
of the ^ion, whether arising from imperial taxa¬ 
tion, from the sale of old stores, or the repayment 
of moneys lent by Government. The wine 
merchant who pays duty on the wine or spirit he 
has withdrawn from the bonding warehouse; the 
wealthy dame who pays Income Tax on her quar¬ 
terly dividends; the tattered charwoman who gleans 
scanty comfort from her few ounces of taxed tea; 
the landed peer who succeeds to the broad acres of 
his ancestors, throqgh the succession duty; the 
wealthy parvenu, delighting in hair-powder for his 
footmen, and heraldic crests on his plate; the legacy- 
hunter, whose legacy duty reminds him of his 
success ; the old maid renewing the licence for her 
favourite poodle; the humblest purchaser of a 
postage stamp—all these are contributors to the 
Consolidated Fund. Up to 1834 , the money paid 
in as taxes was kept in strong-boxes at the Ex¬ 
chequer Office at Westminster. Since that time 
the custody of the public money has been trans¬ 
ferred to the Bank of England, so that now 
the Consolidated Fund represents the account 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer with the 
Bank. 

Again, as all public revenue of whatever kind 
passes into, and forms, the Consolidated Fund, so 
the entire public expenditure is defrayed thereout. 
But all the claims on the fund have not the same 
rank and precedence. Some services are regarded 
as having a more urgent claim upon the State than 
others, and so form prior charges upon its income. 
And while all charges on the fund have Parliamen¬ 
tary sanction, some have been authorised once and 
for all by special Acts of Parliament, while others 
cannot be paid without an annual vote of the House 
of Commons. 

The services which are made prior charges on 
the Consolidated Fund are—the interest of the 
National Debt, which ranks’ first of all; then the 
expenses of the Civil List>~/.r., the amount set 
apart by the country for the maintenance of the 
Crown ; next come the various pensions and annui¬ 
ties which have from time to time been granted to 
members of the Royal Family, or to illustrious 
soldiers, statesmen, and jurists ; the salaries of the 
judges and other high officials, together with a 
formidable array of compensations; and, lastly, 
the interest of certain loans for which the country 
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is responsible. These services, when once , the 
sanction of the Legislature has been formally 
obtained to their regular payment, are, so to'^spea^ 
withdrawn from the subsequent notice of Parlia¬ 
ment. 

Full particulars concerning these matters are 
published in the yearly«Finance Accounts, but th^ 
are no longer exposed to annual debate in the 
House of Commons. So for as the dividends of 
the National Debt, the Civil List, imd some other 
charges are concerned, it is obviously a wise ar¬ 
rangement that they should not be the subject of 
annual votes of Parliament. But of late years the 
House of Commons has considerably tightened its 
hold on the financial operations of the Executive 
Government, and many salaries formpriy prior 
charges upon the Consolidated Fund are now in¬ 
cluded in the yearly votes of the House. 

When full provision has been made for these 
prior charges, the surplus of the Consolidated Fund 
is available to meet the Supply Services, or the 
services that arc annually voted in the House of 
Commons. 

These Supply Services include all the great 
branches of public expenditure, the cost of the army 
and navy, and civil administration, and expenses 
incident to the collection of the revenue. The 
mode in which the surplus of the Consolidated 
Fund is made available for these purposes we now 
proceed to explain. 

On the opening of Parliament, the Crown, in the 
Speech from the Throne, demands that annual pro¬ 
vision may be made for the public services, and 
announces that estimates of the sums required 
will be presented to the House. These estimates 
exhibit the cost of the army and navy and of each 
Government department, the expenditure being 
detailed under a large number of separate votes, 
so as to admit of ready and minute criticism and 
comparison. 

When they have been circulated, the House of 
Commons resolves itself into what is called Com¬ 
mittee of Supply to consider them. Each vote is 
brought forward separately, and is explained and, 
if need be, defended, by the minister responsible 
for its administration. After full discussion, if the 
vote remains unaltered, a resolution is passed by 
the Committee appropriating the sum required for 
the particular vote in question for the period of one 
year. 

These grants in Committee are subsequently re¬ 
ported formally to the House of Commons. Thus, 
when all the grants in Supply have passed the 
House, the entire expenditure of the Government, 
with the exception of that which forms the p lor 
charges on the Consolidated Fund, has been 
carefully revised and approved by the British 
Parliament. 
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“two &I*.T!-R forms. 


H, the grassy meaJs of Twickenham ! All bathed in r.nglish sunshine, 

I sit and close my eyes. liasking in June they lie, 

And see their summer greenness Cireen-sbadowing with their rushes 

Beneath dear England’s skies ! Thames’ waters dreaming by. 
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Oh, for far England’s freshness, 
For England’s full cool streams, 
Forlliamcs’s tide full flowing 
In coolness through my dreams ! 
White glares our river channel 
With scarce a glistening pool. 
And hot and dry’s the parching air 
No dews or rains may cool. 

The bush is scorched to stillness. 
And in the hush, in thmiglit, 

My old dear d.i)s in Engl.ind 
Back to my eyes arc Uronglit. 
The dripping oar sns[)cn(.Iiiig, 

, 1 let the boat drift on. 

Dared tn the more tiuin sunshine 
eyes that on me ‘ hone. 


Oh, eyes away in England ! 

Are your dear .dreams like mine ? 

Do those old noons I’m seeing 
To-day on you, too, shine ? 

I see along warm grasses 
Two sister forms soft thrown, 

As when one waited for me 
Here exiled and alone. 

Oh, come, thou golden future ! 

Come epnek, thou happy day. 

That northward steams me homeward, 
Willi gold won far away— 

Witli gold th.it lets me whisper,' 

Where Ti\ irkenham’s meadows shine— 
“I've worked and won you, darling. 

And now you will be mine ! ” 

W. C. Bennett. 
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the side of .rn Irish mountain 
— the Keek of Croagb P.itriek. 
away in the wilds of We,t 
Conn.ui.ght — a man l.iy, ap¬ 
parently liieless, bis fair curls 
bedraggled .md drciiebed b\ 
the pitiless pelting of tlie sudden 
summer shower. Presently the ram 
cea.scd, ami the June sun shone out 
blindingly, enielly seorehing the man's 
upturned face, and dryin.g the blood 
which seemed to flow from a wound at 
the back of his head. The raindrops which 
quivered upon the sc.mty inonut.iin vegetation 
were quickly dried up. and the gl.inng, searchin.g 
sun showed the shadow of every slender bent 
Vjl.ade and tuft of lie.ither. The jirctty Plrica 
Mediterranean which grows in abundance at the 
base of Croagb I’atrick, becomes r.uer as the sum¬ 
mit of the mounUain is gaimd ; ronseipiently, there 
being but slight obstruction, the faint bi-ee/.c which 
arose was sufficient to send the man's h.U rolling 
down the slope. On and on it went, as heedless as 
.any other unthinking thing—animate or inanimate 
—in its downward course ; and never stopped until 
it rested amongst the nettles which grow m luvun.mt 
profusion around the niotUderin.g iinns of Mnrrisk 
Abbey, that lies at the foot of the mouut.un. 

“Glory!” 

The ejaculation proceeded from a tall gipsy¬ 
looking girl, who was gathering nettles in the old 
churchyard. She had the true Irish eye— 

—ihc srccncst of thlngc bine, 

The bluest of things ,Trey,” 

and masses of dark curling hair loosely gathered 
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into one knot .it the back of her bare head. She 
wore coarse country-made brogues, a short scarlet 
pcUico.il, .iml <i sii'.ill shawl crossed over ficr 
bosom. .Stcpinng briskly through the nettles, 
she took up the hat, and her changeful eyes 
dilated as she c'cl.iinied in an awe-stricken 
voice— 

.S.lints .ib.ue Us ! it'sfull av wet blud 1” Then, 
-will the qiuck-vv.ttediiess of her race, she con- 
iiiuied, “It's some ])oor craythur up an the 
Reik.-’ 

Piitliilg her bag of nettles in a place of safety, 
Honor Costigan ascended the slope of Cro.agb 
Patrick, with a foot as sure .and as fleet as one of 
her own mountain go.its’. 

Long ami diligently she searched, yet the red 
sun was sinking to its rest in “the underworld” 
beyond the western main, ere she had had time 
to summon her father and brother, and help 
them in carrying the insensible man to their 
cabin. 

“ WVre in Imk'-. way!” said Honor, whose 
sh.irp cars had caught the sound of the click of a 
horse's hoofs coniiug- .ilong the road. “ I’ll go b.ail 
that's Denis Dlniv. I'll sind him r.lT for Docthor 
.Shaipe." 

She ran lo ilie cabin door, just as a young man 
dismounted from .i shaggy mountain pony. Denis 
Kinsel.tgh, or Denis Dhuv (i.c., Black Denis)—as 
he was commonly called, from liis d.ark complexion 
and lowering brow- looked what he really was, a 
well-to-do sni.dl firmer. He was about the middle 
height, muscular, and with handsome features : a 
thin, clearly-cut mouth and nostrils, which quivered 
wich every emotion ; but there was a lurk'ng, 
demon in his black eyes, which made little children 
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run from before him, and mothers instinctively 
clasp their babes closer and cross themselves, 
whenever Denis Dhuv drew near. No neighbour 
ever asked him for the loan of a plough or a cart; 
he never was seen at wedding, christening, or wake ; 
the priest never dropped in to sec him in a friendly 
way ; the few tcnafits upon his land would beg or 
borrow their rent rather tli.an ask hint for a respite 
upon gale-day ; he was feared, and he knew it, and 
laughed at it. 

Yet this was the man whom bright, beautiful, 
impulsive Honor Costigan loved with all the fervour 
of her loving nature. A pretty picture she looked, 
as she stood in the doorway, her checks flushed 
and her eyes sparkling with excileinent. With a 
man’s vanity, he ascribed it solely lo her joy at 
seeing him, and said, as he tied his pony’s bridle 
to a post— 

“ 1 didn’t think I’d be so late at .Slieve fair 
I suppose ye wor lookin' out for me ?'’ 

‘‘Well, t’ tell the truth, I u-.isii'l,” she I'eplied ; 
“ for mo father, an’ Pat, an’ me was carryiir’ a 
gintloman down that we found lyin’ an the nioun 
t.ain. Denis, Jewil, will yeh go for Doethoi 
■Shaipo? We’re afeared the ])o;)i gintlem.in':, 
dead 1 ” 

“ Dead dlirunk most likely," said he cynicail) ; 
“let me sec him.” 

He entered the ('.ibin, and proceeded iineeie- 
moniously lo the inner room, wheic lay the body 
on “ the bed.” 

Pat Costigan was trying to forre some whiskey 
between the white lips. Ilis i li'ort-, were erowneil 
with success, for as Denis and Moiior en¬ 
tered, the man feebly moaned, and lunied his 
head. 

“ Thank Cod he’s not dead !" fervently ejaculated 
the girl. ‘‘Denis, d.irlint," she uliisjieied, “will 
ych ride aff for Docthor Sharpe at wanst 
And she followed him as ho .abiaptly left the 
room. 

“ Ycr in a wondherful stale about tin ^ 
wid his white hands and his goold cli.iiii I” s.nd he 
with an ugly sneer on his face. “ D’ye know he’s 
only a man from London th.at dhr.iws picliu cs, and 
that’s lodgin’bey .int on the coast ? Phew! he isn’t 
worth s.avin’!” 

Honor’s grey eyes (lashed. 

“ I’ll go mesclf ’ said she indignantly, taking dowm 
her blue cloak from the nail on which it hung. 
“ Me father is too onld t' go fpiick cnmigh, an’ Pat 
can’t lave the gintleinan! Tliroth, I’m ashamed 
av yeh, Dinis 1 ” 

“ It’s you that docs look purty when ycr vexed. ” 
he remarked quietly ; “ jiut up ycr cloak, alannah ; 
I’ll go for Docthor Sharpe.” 

Notwithstanding the care of Doctor Sharpe, and 
the unremitting attention of the brave, warm¬ 
hearted girl who had found him on the mountain. 
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many weeks elapsed before the stranger was able 
to be up and about again. 

Harold Singleton was, as Denis Dhuv had said, 
a painter ; moreover, he was a kind-hearted, genial, 
chivalrous gentleman. He soon saw how matters 
stood between l^onor and Denis, and often good- 
humouredly bantered the girl about her black¬ 
looking lover. 

After some time, he sent to his lodgings for 
his drawing materials, and said to ‘Honor one 
day— 

“ Honor, how would you like to have a piciuic 
of yourself lo give to Denis ?” 

“ Pd like it well, sur,” she rejilied ; “ but could 
yell put the likes av me into a picture ?” 

“ I’ll do my best,” s.iid he, laughing at her sim¬ 
plicity ; “ but first you must let me scttWryoiir hair 
in my own way ; take it all down.” 

Honor icmovcd the horn comb, and her hair fell 
m heavy m.isses over her shoulders. Harold 
.Singleton w.is looping it up artistically, when a 
shadow darkened the doorw.ay, and Denis Dhuv 
said— 

‘‘ Honor, I w.uU > 011.” 

“ Don’t tell him aliovit the picUiic,” whispered 
II.Hold, beiidm;; over her; “it would spoil 
.ill." 

She gave him a i|uick glance of intelligence, and 
li.istily tv. istmg up her hair, followed Denis Dhuv 
out of the house. To her amazement, he said 
nutliing ; but t.i'.mg her roughly by the arm, led 
her down by the side of the borcen, until they were 
out of light of the cott.ige. There was an ominous 
look on his d.irk f.ice, as he asked in a voice of 
siijipressed r.ige— 

“ 11 ow d.ire yeh let that fellow touch yer 
hail ' D’)'e mane to marry me, or t’ go aff wid 

him ?” 

“ Arrah, Dinis agr.i !’’ said she coaxingly, 
“don’t be so cr.iss ! Av eoorse I’m goin’t’ ma-rry 
yeh .IS soon as we can get the money together, t’ 
get K.itlicr Mahony lo say the few words for us. 
Don’t mind the gmllcm.m; he didn’t mane no 
harm. It was my fault, Dinis ; he axed me t’ let 
liim settle me hair his own \iay.’’ 

“ Mhonia-mon-dioul !” he exclaimed; “he axed 
I’ settle l er h.iir, an’ ych let him, an’ ych as good 
as marnd t’ me! I’ll tell ych what it is. Honor ; 
afUier th.U, yell’ll iiivcr call me husband. G’off 
Wid yer giand gintlemaii lover, and let him settle 
) or hair for yeh ! ” 

The gill became tlendly pale. Wildly flinging 
her arms around her lover, she cried— 

“ Dims ! Dinis ! for the love av Heaven, don’t 
talk tliat-a-way! Mistliur Singleton didn’t mane no 
h.irm ; conic back t’ him an’ ax him, av yeh don’t 
b’licve me ! ” 

P.ut the demons of suspicion and jealousy had 
been working in his breast for some time past, and 
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at last had burst their bonds. He loved Honor as 
much as it was in his nature to love any human 
creature, but being by nature distrustful, he could 
not give her credit for feelings in which he was 
himself wanting. 

“ I seen enough,” he replied, “<1 don’t want t’ go 
back. An’ iviry time I come up in the evenin’ I 
see him laughin’ and talkin’ i’ ych.' Go aff to him 
now, yer grand gintlcman lover, wid his while 
hands an’ 4iis smooth tongue, an’ m.ay my heavy 
curse light upon yeh both ! ” 

He turned, and would have left her, but she only 
clasped him the more tightly, exclaiming— 

“ Dinis! me own dnrlint Oinis, that I love 
betther nor me own heart’s bind ! I tell ych there 
was no harm in what the gintlcman did ; he w:is 
only settlin’ me hair t; put’me in a picthur for you. 
That’s God's thruth, Dinis, but he lowld me not t’ 
tell ych ! ” 

” That’s the ind av it ! ” said he, roughly disen¬ 
gaging her clinging hands; “ yer only tcllm’ more 
an ycrself. Yer a bad, oiidacent girl, t’ have a 
saycrel wid one man, an’ going to be married t’ 
.another. I’ve done wid yeh!” and waving his 
hand, he went rapidly down the road, and was 
soon out of sight. 

The miserable girl was too much stunned to fol- 
loty him. There she stood gazing at the turn of the 
road where she last beheld him. With the strange 
perversity of her impulsive woman’s nature, she 
seemed to love him all the more, the more lie 
acted differently from other men. Honor had had 
lovers in plenty, and any one of them she could 
have done pretty much as she had liked with ; 
but Denis Dhuv had always cowed her, mastered 
her, and seemed to exert a strange fascination 
over her. She saw his faults and, woman-like, she 
loved them because they were his. Harold Single- 
ton she thoroughly liked—no one could but do so— 
yet no thought towards him which would have 
been disloyal to her lover had ever crossed her pure 
mind. 

The painter knew th.at ; he had lived long 
gnough amongst men and women, and had studied 
them too keenly, not to be able to sec through 
Honor’s transparent and innocent nature ; and he 
respected the ignor.ant untutored girl as he had 
respected no woman since th.at awful day two 
years before, when he had laid his fair young wife, 
with her baby at her bredst, in her last home in 
Highgate Cemetcryc 

Honor sat down on a hank behind a ditch, hci 
head resting upon her knees. .She was accustomed 
to Denis’ evil tempers, and tried to persuade her¬ 
self that this ebullition would pass off, and that she 
would meet him at chapel as usual the next .Sunday 
morning ; she took no heed of the passing time, 
and did not note that the evening shadows grew 
longer and longer, and that the daylight paled and 


paled, and then faded away from the face of 
heaven. She was too much occupied by her con¬ 
flicting thoughts, and started violently when a voice 
beside her said— 

“Why, Honor I is this you i’—all alone? Where 
is Denis ?” 

The speaker w.is Harold Singleton. 

“ Dinis wild away, sur,” she replied with a sort 
of sob in her voice, which was not lost upon her 
hearer. He sat down beside her, and gradually 
drew from her the whole story. He was one 
of those sympathetic men that women instinctively 
feel are good, and in whom they unhesitatingly 
confide. Soon the poor girl’s feelings found relief 
in tears. He strove to soothe her, and said, as he 
stood up - 

“Come—come now, Honor! I sh.ill be leaving 
this in a day or so, but trust to me to try and set 
matters straight for you before I go.” 

Denis Dhuv, behind the hedge, h.ad come up 
just in time to hoar that List speech, and nothing of 
what had preceded it. 


The early morning of a bright August day. The 
sun has as yet hardly warmed the earth, so there is 
the freshness of the dew ptrvading the atmosphere. 
The bleat of the mountain goats, and the busy hum 
of golden-rmged bees amongst the heather, alone 
brc.ik the morning stillness. The flag of the truce 
of the peace of God seems to be unfurled over the 
land, so calm and still does everything appear. 
Presently the door of P.at Costigan’s cottage is 
opened noiselessly, and Honor appears, and is pro¬ 
ceeding to release a number of fowls from a shed at 
the side of the cottage, when, to her unfeigned 
astonishment, Denis Dhuv advances from behind 
the hedge, and .says—■ 

“ Honor, will you forgive me for those hasty words 
last night ? ” 

How her loving heart bounds with joy ! He has 
come back to her !—her love !—the one she has 
singled from the world ! 

“ ()ch, Dinis! shure an’ I knewn yeh worn’t in 
.airnest! Mistlicr Singleton himself was goin’ to talk 
t’ yeh to-day.’’ 

She is in his arms as lie speaks, and he holds 
her more tightly as she concludes. Timidly 
she raises her glowing, beautiful face to his dark 
one, and kisses him. He does not respond to the 
caress, but says— 

“To show yeh I bear no ill-will, I want to take 
him over to Achill Island to-day. He said he 
wanted t’ see the cliffs there. An’ you must come 
too, Honor.” 

At breakfast time the proposal was made to 
Harold Singleton. He did not care to go that 
day, but the good-natured fellow, thinking it might 
be a means of consummating the reconciliation 
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between the lovers, consented to it with apparent 
alacrity. 

A simple luncheon, supplemented by a bottle of 
poteen, was stowed away in tlic boat along with the 
sketching materials, and they soon landed upon 
bleak, sea-girt Aciiill. They p.isscd through the 
curious little village of Dugort, with its cabins built 
and roofed with round uncenientcd stones, and 
after a long and brisk walk, arrived at the famous 
cliffs of Minnean, which rise sheer from the 
Atlantic to a height of nearly one thousand feet. 
Here they paused and s.it down, the painter enjoy¬ 
ing the view of the Maam Thomas mountains on 
the northern coast of Clew Lay, and Clare Island, 
ten miles away, whilst his companions busied them¬ 
selves in setting forth the luncheon. 

‘‘How high are these chfis inquiicd Harold, 
standing up. 

“ Bctchune ninehundhred and tin hundlircd feet,” 
said Denis, approaching the edge of the precipice ; 
■’listen t’the wathcr roarin’among the locks below.” 

Harold appro.iclicd the edge of the clilf and 
leaned over, giving his hand to Denis for s.ifety in 
order to keep him steady. Honour was looking on 
at the whole scene : her heart stood still, for in¬ 
stinctively she seemed to know what was about to 
happen. She could not give a w.irmng cry, foi her 
tongue clove to the roof of her mouth ; but when 
she saw Denis Dhuv hurl Harold .Singleton over 
the brink to inevitable destruction, she knew tliai 
it was for that purpose he had brought him to tlie 
cliffs of Minnean. 

“ He’ll never stan’ in me way again,” said he 
hoarsely, as he approached where she stood, white 
and motionless as a statue. 


“ You black-hearted villian ! ” she exclaimed, re¬ 
coiling from him, all her love turned to hate. “ I’ll 
go back to Connaught, an’ from the Killeries down 
to Kilkce I’ll tell what ye done ; an’ af yeh don't 
swing for it, me name isn’t Honor Costigan 1 ” 

“ Say that agin^l ” he yelled, ‘‘ and yc’ll go afthcr 
him. I swore to meself last night that I’d h.ive me 
revenge on him ! Take back ycr words, or I’ll 
tlirow yeh over afthcr him ! ” 

He drew her near the edge of the cliff .is he 
spoke. She shrieked and struggled to get free ; 
but, save the answering echoes, there was no sound 
beyond tlie dull booming of the angry waves whicli 
laslied the cliffs, and washed into their rocky bed 
the dead body of Harold Singleton. Honor almost 
succeeded in freeing herself from tlie grasp of 
Denis Dhuv ; in his efforts to keep^hcr from 
escaping, he grasped her long blue cloak - the clasp 
witli which such garments are usually fastened 
gave way with the rebound she fell upon her 
face on the grass, whilst Denis Dhuv sprang bacl;- 
wards over the cliff, over the brink of which a few 
minutes before he had hurled his victim. The hungi y 
w,Iters seethed and surged, and soon w ashed into tlie 
locky creek the mangled corpse ol the murderer ! 


In an obscure village in the west of Ireland there 
lives a poor, m.ad ola woman, who goes by the 
name of “• Foolish Honor.” People say she lost 
her reason from having witnessed the accidental 
death of her lover and a gentleman who had accom¬ 
panied them to Achill ; for, since that awful day. 
Honor Costigan never spoke a rational word. 

F. Owens 



A CROCODILE HUNT. 


, URING our return Journey from 
Beicnicc, we arrived at the 
little Nubian village of Abou 
Goorce, near the second cata¬ 
racts of the Nile, and deter¬ 
mined to make a stay of a few 
days in order to have some rest 
and .arrange our little collection of 
curiosities, notes, and hunting spoils ; but, 
not least, to somewhat repair or renew our 
wardrobe, which, after seven months’ rough¬ 
ing in the desert, was not in our idea quite 
pre.sentable at Assuan, where we should 
most proEtbly meet many European travellers, .os it 
was now the season when most of the “ dhahabichs,” 
or travelling Nile boats, would have arrived at, or 
be near, that town, in the neighbourhood of which 
are many places of great interest. 

Abou Gooree is rather a good specimen of a 


Nubian village ; and to.us, who for months had 
seen nothing but the wretched tents and caves of 
the Ababde Arabs, tliis vilkigc seemed near the 
perfection of civilisation, with its rough stone and 
mud-built huts, its whitewashed minaret over the 
little mosque, and its clusters o‘ date and doom 
palms, and a few line sycamore trees. Beyond the 
village, and stretching about half a mile down to 
the Nile, were narrow strips of cultivated land, on 
which grew the “ dhoura ” (Indian corn), now some 
inches in height, and the bright fresh green of which 
was strange but most refreshing to our eyes. 

The village is almost surrounded by high and 
rugged clifis of granite; on the south running 
down to and ending abruptly at the edge of the 
glorious old river, which, although now not at full 
height, was of great breadth, rushing down in a 
strong current, sparkling and foaming, among the 
numerous rocky islands and mud-banks, many of 
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which, as well as the shores- of the riecr, were 
covered with immense reeds twenty feel lii;;!!, and 
so strong that they require a good sword-cut to 
sever them. 

Among these reeds grow quantities of tlie papy¬ 
rus, formerly so valu.xble for writing purposes, Ixiit 
now neglected or only used by the nativc.s lor fuel, 
or for strengthening the sidcj of the water-courses 
leading from the river. 

On the opposite or western side of thi 
the desert and granite locks conunence dm-aly at 
the water’s edge, and stretcli without the siu.illest 
patch of green far away to a p-urple range of 
mountains. 

We congratulated ourselves on having f.illcn, 
upon such a plc.isant haven of iv.l .'u. lli;^ vill.ige, 
the inhabitants of which in.ide us most weleoiiie, 
all turning out to meet us ; the young women and 
girls bringing milk, dale^, radishes' of enoimous 
si/.e, and bread.although tolerahly euar-je .iiul d.irlc, 
far superior to any we had lasted for some months. 
Most of these females wore liie u .nal co.tiime of 
their sex in these regions when sin-Je - vi/.., :m 
apron of leather fringe ornamenl-.d with a lew- 
beads, and about tw-elve im be.-, in ilenth ; tlieir 
friz/.ly locks nicely pl.iileJ or curled, .md tlu-ir 
graceful forms shining with ;;re.i- 3 C. The men 
w'cre not much more c.-'ciinibered with (lo'.hing 
than the women, although few- of the elder w-ore 
a long, wide, loose-sleeved, white gow-a, .ind lierc 
and there was seen a turhaii. Most of tlu-iu 
carried from one to six long slender 1 me-, while 
.all wore a .small dagger fastened on the h ft ai'iii 
above the elbow. 

A small roiind-ljuill lion-se was |d\-cn ti-., find 
after W'C had had it w-ell sw-ept, and li.df .1 do/.i-n 
sc-irpions routed out, w-e found it far ineferabh- to I 
our old and dilajiidated tents, which h.id hrcomc so I 
tender by constant esposiire to ilie dt-s--it ‘.an, j 
that out men could starte!) civcl Ibe-ii witluuit I 
luitting their heads, hands, 01 fet-t through them. 

On the evening of our arriv.d we mvit-.-d tlu- 
hcads of the village to su[) with us, aiul of (-ourse ' 
th(-y w-ere attended by ne.iily all the m ol the 
men. We were soon iiifoitiled that th-.- whole 
community w-crc in great trouble, f-u llu-j bad 


before our arnv.al had dragged down a man who 
was cutting reeds on the river-bank. Of course we 
made no objection, and promised after a day’s 
rest wc would do our best to relieve the village of 
these dangerous neighbours. 

Next day we got our arms in good order, clean¬ 
ing them carefully ourselves, and casting a good 
supply of conical bullets for our two heaviest 
double nllcs, ;is w-e knew they w-ould be most 
effective .ig.iiust the arniuur-])lated brutes. Then 
we cx.uuined the only boat ow-ned by the village, a 
dilapid.ited and rotten ‘‘ canjia ” from Lower Egypt, 
and .so old that it required no grc.'il stretch of 
iiii.a'-gn.ilion to fancy it have accomp.xnicd 

,\nthon_v and Cleopatra in some of tlieir Nile trips. 
W'llh the help of some ])icces of wood, paltu-leavcs, 
old lope, and the c.aiivas of one of the most useless 
of our letils, we in.inagi-d to patch up the old 
craft ; and then, by giving her a good luting of mud, 
which soon hardened in the sun, wc felt eptite 
proud on I;iiinching her ii, the evening to lind she 
wa-> iicilerlly water-tight, and c.irried eight men 
with ( onilbrt. 

On the d.i\ appointed for the hniit, we found 
eveiy m,-.u ;iud boy belone.iug to the villagv pre- 
pan.d in some w.iy to take p.irt in the sport. 
•Spe.ir^, suoi-iK, .Hid shii-lds glitiv.ed and rattled in 
every direction ; .iiid the h.ipp\ possessor;; of tw-o 
old dmt-lock miiskel.s—the oiiU fire-aims ow-ned 
in till X ill.igc—sw.iggered abmil, .mil, as the time 
ap]ii-o.i.-hi.d for the attack, lo.ided them so often 
without dNrh.irging them, and each time w-ith a 
handful of powder, lh.it wc- dtcidid to give them 
and till Ir spins a very wide la rth. 

We would r.tlher h.ive fi.id a few' of the best 
men, instead of such a crow-d ol ne.irly two linn- 
dred—many of them mere boys—as there would 
not onh b,. the likelihood of fiiglitening the game, 
but I.'' it came to a melee, there was great ])ro- 
b.ibiiilv of lo.ss of life. However, it w-.is no u.sc 
mil ol.J, fling; they all thought it their duty to 
.-.ssisl, .ind peih.ips they w-erc right, for they had 
been the only sutlerers by the crocodiles. 

.Soon after noon, in a bla/ing sun, wc started for 
the liver, as at this time tlie brutes like basking or 
sk-eping on the banks and islands. We arranged 


lately lost several young girls, who, wh.le li'Hiig- th.il we would carry as many men as wc could in 
their w-aler;jats, had been flr.i;p;cd into tin- sire.-.m ! the bo.il to the swamp which the particular enemy 
by the crocodiles, which liler.illy s\,.-aiiK-d on the ! made his lair; and that the others must do their 


river and banks near tlic vilt.age. 


best, under our four Arabs, who were armed with 


They also showed us the bodies of three of these lilh-s, and the tw'o redoubtable musketeers—whom 


reptiles, which the men had succeeded in killing wc had .carcfiilly excluded from our comp.any—to 
witli their spears within a few yaids of the vill.ige. cut off any stragglers on shore or among the 


They finally begged we w-ould assist them with vnr .sb.illow--,. 

t itles, and kill as many as wo could ; but cspeci.illy To our great surpi ise, the wliole mob divided 
to look after one monster, which was well known into sm.all p.arlics, and moved off in almost perfect 
to frequent a swampy island covered with reeds a I silence, so different to what w-c had ever observed 
little above the village, and which li.id in the course ' in the East before, where nothing can be done by 
of years carried off many females, and a short time j the smallest party without immense noise. 
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As we entered our boat, we observed the mud- 
banks in the river literally swarmed with the filthy 
reptiles, which lay asleep, or with their hu"c gaping 
jaws wide open, while numbers of small birds were 
pecking on their backs or near them. 

Notwithstanding her heavy complement of men 
—for, besides ourselves, twelve natives bad crowded 
into the boat—she was slowly but successfully pro¬ 
pelled up the stream by means of two clumsy oars 
apd four long poles ; and as we passed close under 
the banks, an occasional splash showed us some of 
the more wakeful of the crocodiles had become 
alarmed, and slid quietly into the stream. 

We did not wish to fire till we could reach the 
swamp, on which, and the banks r.c.ir, we could sec 
scores lying still undisturbed ; hut Just as uc 
turned the head of the boat towards il, and pushed 
rapidly across the fifty yards of natcr separating 
us, a tremendous uproar arose among the reeds 
along the shore behind us ; shout-, yrlK, screaming 
of women—who had followed tin. ir ii lends—and 
the reports of fire-arms told u.s they were among 
the enemy, and through the cra'-lurg and bending 
reeds wc saw numbers of the shiny lepliles slnig- 
gling into the river. 

The men in our boat now h. r.nn" '■o i m ited that 
she was nearly overluiiicd in then- ■. r.dei\ours to 
throw their spears. Just as ue i\'.i','.''d the suampy 
bank, and all le.iped into the mud, theic v.is a 
general commotion among the croeodih s, which 
were now fully awakened, hlaiiy nnlnj p.ist us 
straight for the Avater ; two were laded instantly by 
our heavy bullets, and several were cleverly sjiearcd 
by the villagers, who boldly rushetl towauls llu-m, 
and thrust their lances at their thro.its .ind sides; 
but one of the men, not being able to avoid a rush 
made by three or lour of the monsteis, received a 
blow from one of their powerful tails, which tlirew 
him down with both legs broken ; and he was im¬ 
mediately afterwards trampled into the tmid and 
smothered as they p.issed over him, before bis 
companions could lielp. 

Many of the otlier reittiles turned and letie.iled 
to the higher p.art of the .swamp, m.iking lor the 
reeds, and evidently intending to rearh the w.iter 
on the other side; hut a huge paity of Nubians 
had pluckily sryum across from th.; shore to the 
upper part of tlie swamp, and were now making 
their way towards us, as w'c could lie.ir by their 
yelling and shouting. 

Wc all now advanced uji with some diflirulty, as 
the tenacious mud reached our knees and almost 
prevented locomotion. Our rifles told upon two 
more of the brutes before they could make their 
escape, as they were now struggling among the 
strong reeds, scrambling over each other’s b,acks, 
.and occasionally making attempts to rush past us. 
Our men speared and stabbed several which had 
been pressed into the mud by their stronger 


brethren passing over them; but Just'as we were 
icloading, a crashing and bending of the reeds 
immediately before us showed a terrific monster, 
that halted in his rush only five yards aw'ay. 

“Timsali Sheitan ! ” (Devil Crocodile) shouted 
the natives, and all made off towards the boat as 
fast as the mud ^vould allow them ; one of the 
braves knocking my ritle from m> hands, as I en¬ 
deavoured to force (knvn the bullet, and sending 
the weapon deep into the mud. Another, while 
hurrying on with his face turned backwards to the 
drc.iued brute, sent his lance clean through the 
coat of my companion, who avas not only nearly 
knocked clow'n, but nari owh. escaped being speared 
lliiough the body. 

MV shall never forg'ct the appearance of the huge 
.Sauri.iii, which, luckily for us, luid not advanced 
further, hut regarded us with his wicked little eyes, 
snapiuii” his horrid Jaws, ivliich opened at least 
two led each time. M\ lille was gone, and I 
had nothing but my revoher and bunting knife, 
.inJ fully esjiected him to rush at me, when my 
companion, who liad reloaded one barrel, fired 
p.isi me, and hit him near the left eye, causing 
him to sjiring hack, ,ind lash, right and left with 
his immeiisr t.iil. 

Diicretum wa - ccrl.iiiily the belter part of valour 
in tlii.s iiisl.ince, for with his foimid,iblc Jaws, or a 
sw CL']) of his tail, he could easily have sent us out of 
his way, and prevented us taking part in any more 
hunting exploits ; so disch.irging three shots of the 
revolver diicctly at his mouth, although they had 
no moie eltecl than to c.iusc;in increased rapidity of 
sii.api’.iug, we m.ide for the ho.at, and got over the 
iiilenening space in half the lime il had t.akcn us 
to adv.iiKC—only to find the whole of the men had 
crowded into il, and that it was immovably fixed 
in the mud. 

With diffieully we slopped their shouting and 
flourishing of weapons, and as some got out, and 
were tr\ing, though uiisiu ccssfully, to get her ofif. 
we saw' the monster and about twenty others 
in.ikiiig str.iight towards us, pursued by the Nubians, 
who li.id landed on the other side and made their 
way through the reeds. In Jumped the greater 
part of the men, kxaving only myself and four 
others striigghiig to move the craft, rvhile my com- 
])aninn r.qiidly capped both barrels of his piece. 

Nc.xt moment the ciotodiles were close upon us 

the big one h'.iding, and as he turned slightly, 
de;ilmg the old bo.tt a blow with his powerful scr- 
r.itod tail, that made her fly to pieces as easily as a 
child would destroy a house of toy blocks, sending 
the men head over heels, some into the water, 
others among us, laying me flat on my back in the 
mud —a position, tliougli ignoble, which saved me 
from another sweep of the tail, for 1 felt it pass oxsr 
me, covering me with filth and slime, and killing one 
poor fellow immediately beside me; but the next 
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instant my' friend’s two barrels were discharged 
into the monster, laying him dead beside us. The 
other brutes succeeded in plunging into the river, 
and all escaped. 

The hunt was now over ; not a crocodile but the 
dead was to be seen ; and as we freed ourselves 
from the mud and rubbish with which we were 
covered, we were joined by the other villagers, who 
were in high glee, for they had killed twelve of 
their enemies, and we had killed eight ; but their 
great delight was to find that “ Timsah Sheitan ” 
was af length cffcctii.illy disposed of. This brute 
measured twenty-three feet in length, and from Ins 
worn teeth and generally antic|uc appe.arancc, must j 
have been of great age. The natives insisted that ; 
he had haunted the White Nile above Kartoum ! 
five hundred years before ; but, having ourselves J 
had pretty good experience of Eastern habits of ' 

.ages, we prefer to ' 

leave the decision to better judges of the Sauri.in 
than ourselves. 

We recovered my rifle ; and the boat being per¬ 


fectly useless, and the stream apparently clear of 
crocodiles, we had no hesitation in following the 
example of our black companions, and swam 
across to the village, where we were all received by 
the women and elders with great applause, and 
shouting, and drumming; they had also brought 
abundance of refreshments, of which we were now 
greatly in need. The whole night w'as passed in 
festivity and rejoicing, only d.rmpcd by the shrill 
cries of mourning among the relations of the three 
men who had been killed, and whose .bodies were 
brought over and buried next day. 

Wo stayed a week longer at the village, and on 
our departure for Egypt had more presents of 
bread, vegetables, fruit, well-dressed monkey and 
leop.ird skins, and ostrich eggs th.an we could con¬ 
veniently carry ; but during our stay not a single 
crocodile was seen near the village, or that part of 
the nv er, so complete had been their scare. We left 
these simple peoirlc with the knowledge that for the 
present, at le.ist, we had given them some relief by 
our crocodile hunt. AlJOU DaHKNE. 


IN HONOUR BOUND. 

BY CHARLES GIBBON, 

AUTHOR OF “ROllIN GRAV,” “FOR LACK OF GOLD,” ETC. ETC. 


CHAI'TER THE I•(1RTV-^TKST. 

GO.SK. AWAY. 

All the v.igue (cars which had disturbed him 
during the night were suddenly reflected upon his 
mind. He heard the sob of the wind, he looked 
with dazed eyes on the confused moveirients of the 
fisher-folk; ho turned to the heaving sea, and a 
thought which terrified him—which he tried to 
beat out of his brain, took possession of him. Was 
he to take his place amongst these mourners, not 
as their guide and comforter, but as their fellow- 
sufferer? H.ad the cruel sea robbed him also of 
his treasure ? 

Impossible—she could not be so mad, so wicked 
as to venture upon the sea last night. Then he re¬ 
membered her craving to know what lay beyond 
the horizon-line of her life, her passionate nature, 
and her indifference to the perils of the sea. If she 
could only have witnessed such a spectacle as he 
had seen that morning ! 

He did not know how her 'nature had changed 
since the birth of Baby; he still thought her 
capable of any wild act which might present itself 
to her fancy. He remembered, however, that there 
was no boat in the Witch’s Bay now since the .ad¬ 
venture of Teenie and Grace, and so he had one 
fear the less. She might have obtained a boat 
elsewhere, but that was not at all likely. 


Then he was confronted by the enigma: Wlia* 
had slie done? Whither had she gone? To 
D.ilmahoy ? To Craigbiirn ? 

No, she ivould not go to either of these places 
in the humour she was in last night; and there 
was no other place to which there was the least 
probability of her going. 

He thought, with bitter remorse, of the many 
trifling acts of neglect of which he had been 
guilty towards her ; he magnified them into cruelties 
of the first importance. He thought of how often 
he might have given her pleasure when he had 
turned from her, complaining that she took no 
interest in his labours, and how important it was 
that all his thought and time should be concen¬ 
trated upon the duties he had undertaken. He 
wished the old time back, that he might be more 
loving and less exacting. Ah, how kind he would 
be ! how merciful to all her sins ! how proud of all 
her pretty ways, and how blind to all her faults f 

He thought of these things when it was too 
late ; he condemned himself utterly and without 

pity- 

“ Cod help us, Ailic; I fear we too have had a 
wreck last night.” 

“ What’s wrang—and what gat’d you ask about 
Teenie, when you maun have been wi’ her a’ 
night ?” 
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“No—we quarrelled—I slxtyed in iny room, jocund morning were ready to make amends for 
She did not go to bed. 1 thought she was with the dismal shadows of the night, 
you.” Ailie w.is an active, bustling old wife, indeed she 

“God be here!” exclaimed Ail ic, in terror ; “no was apt to biu>tlc too much, and to make every- 
wi’ you, and no wi’ me !—then she’s drowned !” body unconifortuble by her restless endeavours to 
He felt sick as he listened to this echo of his own keep everybody r^ht. So she quickly rc-covcred 
first thought. Botii had remembered lic r mermaid- fiom her astonishment. 

like ways, and leapt to tlie coiirlusion th.it the “ It canna be, minister, that she's no in the house, 
worst had happened. 'I'hc idea never oceiiired to | She's just been making fun of you, as she us,ed to 
them that she could have adopted the common- do with me. Often she would go away for a whole 



oniK.r.D TO Tl’RN HOMLWARD.” 


place method of travelling—on her feet. As usual day without saying a word, and for no other end 
in matters of mystery, the wildest possible explana- than to have a laugh at me. She’ll be hode sotne- 
tions obtained the first attention, whilst the real ex- where about the house. I'll go sec.” 
planation was quite simple. “ Very well; I’ll follow you presently.” 

His head bowed,brows knit, checks white, and There was something unpleasantly quiet in the 
his hands clutching the staff which he held across way he said this ; at the s.ame time he raised his 
his body—as if holding himself in, trying by head, and the face was cold and stonclike. 
physical means to restrain himself from any violent Ailie was hurrying off, and he made a quick 
outburst •f passion or grief—he stood gazing at the movement as if to stay her ; but he let her go. His 
s.and; deaf now to all the din of wind and waves, tliought h.id been to bid her keep silent about the 
of voices in sorrow or joy, and blind to the fears they entertained regarding Teenie ; but then 
grandeur of the scene around him. The sun had if she had really disappeared, the wider the fact was 
at last overcome the mist and burst in a broad known the sooner she would be discovered. But 
golden glare upon sea and rocks, which sp.arkled his heart writhed under the sense of shame, and 
and gleamed with many brilliant colours, as if the the prospect of the scandal, which all this involved. 
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There was a bitter feeling growing up within hint, 
which made his blood cold, and gave an unnatural 
clearness to his thoughts. 

Ho turned to the fisher-folk—they did not sus¬ 
pect how entirely he shared in their sorrows ; 
they were grateful for his kincjjiess, but they did 
not feel his sympathy so warm .at this moment as 
they had felt it a little while ago. 

“ Go up to the station, Davie.” he said to Tak’- 
it-oasy, “and telegraph to Aberdeen, Peterhead, 
Bervie, and to any of the stations they c.in commu¬ 
nicate with, for early news of the missing boats. I 
hope we may have good news in a few hours.” 

Davie pledged himself to perform the t.isk with 
dispatch, and to wait for the answers. He set off 
with what was for him a singularly swift step ; 
but on emergency he could e.wit himself like other 
folk. 

Walter ne-vt gave directions tdiout Red Sandy 
and the funeral; ordered various comforts for the 
wife and bairns ; told those who were ivaiting in 
suspense to be patient —if thc\' could ; that .amend¬ 
ment came with bitterness out of hi.s own suffering. 
But he was perfeetly cle.iv and considerate in all 
his instructions, lie did not forget anything or 
anybody. The people who were not .absorbed in 
their own afflictions or .alarm.-., observed th.U he 
was “ gey weary-like,” but they sup|)osed it was 
due to the exertions and anxieties of the morning. 
None suspecled the anguish lie was enduring on 
his own account. 

When he had m.ulc all necessary ariMiigements 
for what had li.ipjiened and foi what might h.ap[)en, 
he started homeward ; his hat was jmlled low over 
his brow, hi.s staff struck the giound heavily as if 
he needed support. 

Passing through the vdlage, ho heard the shouts 
and laughter of children—a strange conlr.ist to the 
laraontalions on tlie beach belou. 

Habbie Gowk was marching down the street, 
strumming as loudly as he could “ The Camiibells 
arc Coining,” on a Jew's hat]), or “ trump,” as it is 
called j Beattie followed him, and on the back of 
the donkey were two touzy-hc.ided bairns (gills), 
of four or live years, whilst .i boy of about nine held 
them securely in their place.. A troop of children 
gamboUetl about this droll proces.iion, shouting, and 
making fun of the poet and Ins companions. The 
twang of the trump was only he.ird at intcivals 
above the din of the urchins. As soon as he saw 
Walter, Habbie took the instrument from his 
mouth, and saluted him. 

“ 6ad work down yonder, minister,” he said, 
nodding towards the beach ; “ 1 did not go after 
you, for I thought it would be ower muckle for my 
nerves, and I could do nothing. But it made me 
feel angry, the thought of it; and what do you 
think 1 did ? ” 

“ Went home to your breakfast, perhaps, and 


tried to forget that there was sorrow in the 
world.” 

“ No, sir ; I could not do that, seeing what I’ve 
been tholing mysel’ for guid kens how long. I 
just gacd up to that lawyer body, Currie, and roused 
him out of his bed—that would be good for him 
—I dinna believe he has seen this side of eight 
o’clock for years. He was for refusing to see me, 
but he was mistaken on that score. I banged 
intil his bed-chamber, and got him in his night¬ 
gown. * 

“ ‘ What do you want at this untimely hour of the 
night r* ’ says he. 

“‘Night!’ says I; ‘it’s broad day, .and I’m 
asliametl of a m.m come to your years to siieak that 
w.iy of the Lord’s blessed light. I want to ken 
when I’m to gel lli.u fortune, and I’ll have no more 
putting offs about it.’ 

“‘.How can I tell you 'i’ says he ; ‘it depends 
upon the couil: it may be ne.xt week, and it may 
not be for ye.us. 1 ’ve told you that often enough, 
and you're a iool, Habbie, to annoy me in this 
v\ay.’ 

“ ‘ A fool,’ says I, looking at him .as though it was 
at the far end of a fiddle, ‘ a fool in troth for listen¬ 
ing to you. You’ve just worried the sowl out of 
me wall your fortune ; but you can take it to the 
deevil if ) ou like now, fur I’ll have no more ado 
null it.’ 

“And with that 1 tr.uiiped out. It was a sore 
temptation to give him a walloping, for he had nac- 
thi’ig but las uiglil-sark on; but I thought of 
the h,lilies, and 1 re.sisled temptation. Outside, 
tile bainis were euildling Beattie, and wanting a 
ride ; so I pat llieiii on, and fell happier nor I’ve 
done since the day I first heard of the fortune. I 
would not tal.e it now if they were to pay me for it. 
The thought of it has been naclhing but a misery to 
me, and now I’m beginning to feci like my old self. 
So we’re going for a diumdcr.” 

Waller listened to all this as patiently as if he 
laid no care of his own ; never attem|)tiiig to inter¬ 
rupt, never displaying the least irritation. When 
lie bad done— 

“ I have no doubt you will be a happier man, 
Habbie, forgetting the fortune than you could be 
waiting for it. If it is yours, it will perhaps come 
to you in lime ; but, at any rate, you can do with¬ 
out it ; that is a great consolation. There are many 
to whom it would liriiig happiness: as it' is, there 
arc many to w lioni it has brought nothing but vexa¬ 
tion.” 

“ It’s a’ vanity, minister, and there’s nae telling 
what a vexation of spirit it has been to me. But 
I’m for no more of it; I’ll sell my ballants, sing 
my sangs, and let the deevil flee awa’ with the 
fortune.” 

“ Where are you going now?” 

“ Wherever the Lord wills and ballants may be 
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sold; to the fairs and markets, and to see our auld 
friends throughout the country. The Lord be 
thanked we have no fortune to taiglc or fash us 
now.”- 

“ Will you go by Dalmahoy, and say that I would 
like to see the Laird at once ? ” 

“I’ll go to John o’'Croat’s if you like—hereabout 
or fur awa’, it’s a’ ane to Dandy.” 

“ Dalmahoy will be far enough to oblige me at 
present. And yet—yes ; I would like you to go on 
to Craigburn; and tell Miss Wishart-” 

He stopped : Habbic filled up the pause. 

“ I was going there at any rate. 1 want to tell 
Miss Grace what I’ve done. She's been a good 
friend to me.” 

“ She has been a good friend to every one. I'll 
give you a note for her.” 

He took out his pocket-book, and wrote—■ 

‘In trouble. Come to DrumTiemount if yo ^ 

He tore the leaf out, folded, addressed it, and 
handed it to Habbie. 

“All right, sir; Beattie and me will be there in! 
nae time. Am 1 to wait for an answer ?” 

“Don’t trouble about tluit. Cooil-bye, H.ibbie, 
and success be with you wherever you go.” 

“ Thank you, sir ; it’s rale kind ol you to say the 
word- ■ there are few folk keiiwh.it .1 lift .1 kind 
word is at wliiles to a puir sowl. ’I’licre's many a 
bonnie ilower that would die for want of i.nn, but 
that the drap of dew comes and iftivcs it.’’ 

“ You are a philosopher, llabbie, as well as a 
poet.’’ 

“Cod kenswh.it I am, for 1 dinna. Wlnles 1 
feel myself such a good-for-nothing creatine, liiat I 
think it would be best to make a hole in the w.iter, 
and have done ; hut then wh.it would come of 
Be.ittie? th.at holds me b.iek ; and syne 1 he.ir a 
I.id or a kiss biting one of my ballants, or sec 
them loujiing wi’joy to the tune ol my fiddle, or 
maybe to the Iw.ing of this bit trumji, ,md 1 s.iy to 
nnself, ‘Cheer up, man; if you c.iii in.ike folk 
blithe for an hour or twa at .1 tune, you’re no siicli 
a worthless wratch as joii thoiiglit )ourself.’ .So 1 
go on as before, taking my dram, and .seeking sun¬ 
shine on the hills and in the valleys, roosting in 
couthic farm-houses, or singing my b.illants in a 
bothy. I never was ilownright misei.ible till I 
heard tell of that confounded fortnm- ; ,ind I’m 
blithe again now that I h.ive been and e.ist it 
overboard.” 

“You are fortunate in being able to cast your 
car? overboard ; some people cannot.” 

“ So muckle the W’aur for them. Good-bye, sir. 
—Now, bairns, you must get down, and you shall 
have another ride and another tune when I come 
uack.” 

He helped the children to the ground with much 
getillencss; gave one a pinch and the other a' 


“ kittle ” under the arms, till they screamed with 
laughter ; then he mounted Beattie, and rode off 
to Dalmahoy. 

CHAPTER THE FORTY-SECOKD. 

A PROIil.EM. 

■Wai.ter encountered Ailie at the gate. She had 
been looking for him. 

“ I’m in great tribulation, sir,” she said ; “ she’s 
no in the house anywhere, and the lass kens nae- 
thing about her. Oh, what have you been doing 
or saying, that the poor bairn should have been 
driven out of her ain house in such a night as it 
was ? ” 

lie was not surprised by the iiiformalion that 
Tccnic could not be found ; but he winced at what 
he knew would be the general exclam.ation — 
what had he been doing or saying to drive her 
awav ? 

The blame and the indignation of the folk would 
fill uiion him ; nobody would take the trouble to 
invest ig.ite the real state of the c.tse ; and every¬ 
body would at onre condemn him. Although he 
w.is re.idy enough to condemn himself, he disliked 
the idea of other people doing it, and regarding 
him as a monster. The disgrace of his position 
would boon tell tipon him ; right .itul loft he w'ould 
he.ir muimurs of lepro.ieh at his conduct ; and he 
must be silent, lie could not defend himself with- 
oiii areu'.ing Teeme, .md th.at he could not and 
would not do. lie must be silent, and wait with 
wh.it p.itience he could command for the conclu¬ 
sion ol the adventure. 

bite was gone ; that was clc.ar ; and he must set 
himself to discover in what direction she had 
tin lied. 

.She did not g.o by the sea, because there was 
no boat ; and if she b.id gone by land, it would 
lie an e.isy thing to overt.tke her ; but how was 
It possible to discover the route she had taken?- 
There weie no rekitions to whom she would 
';i ■ ; rind she h.id left not the least trace of her 
course. 

It was a bewildering position, but once satisfied 
tli.it she It.id not wilfully given her life to the sea— 
he argued himself into that belief with a dogged 
persistency, which indicated the trembling fears 
linking behind it—he was dis|)osed to regard her 
dis.ippe.ir.ince as a mere outburst of petulance, 
and he felt sure tliat .she would return by-and-by. 

Before Ailie he displayed no emotion except 
what niiglil be seen in the white face and quivering 
lips. But in Ins heart the struggle was terrible 
between his passion as a mere man and his senje 
of duty, reveivnce, and subiiiission as a minister, 
lie was trying h.ard to find the true path in this 
d.irkncss wliicli had fallen upon him. His wife 
had done wrong, and he w'as angry with her; but 
at the same time he felt that he, too, had failed. 
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He was eager to discover in what, so that he might 
make all the atonement in his power. Still his 
heart felt cold and hard. 

He had to write to a neighbouring clergyman, to 
ask him to officiate in his stead on the following 
day, for he thought himself quite unfitted to ad¬ 
minister the Sacrament in his present mood. Open¬ 
ing his desk to take out paper, he saw the rough 
sketch he had made of Grace and Tccnie in the 
garden at Craigburn, on the occasion of ihc first 
visit there with his betrothed. Then the old feel¬ 
ing of tender love came back to him and helped 
him. 

Tcenie’s face seemed to be full of yearning and 
doubt; Grace’s calm, and pathetically beautiful. 
He remembered the happiness he had experienced 
when he saw that those two were friends ; and his 
thoughts travelled on to the day on which they had 
come up to inspect Drumliemount. He recalled 
the sweet promises they h.ad exchanged, the bright 
hopes and dauntless faith which had inspired him. 
And now !—those bubbles were very beautiful, and 
their existence very brief. 

“Ah, my poor lass!” he said, his eyes fi.xed 
dreamily on the sketch ; “ you t.innot know how 
much I loved you, or you woidd not have left me. 
You cannot guess how much my life was bound up 
in yours, or you would have forgiven me my sins 
against you, and tried to help me to accomplish 
some little part of my ambitious dream. .So you 
would have made me a better m.an, and made me 
love you more. Hut the dieams were only dreams, 
and the reality is this 1 ” 

He glanced round Ihe room, in which furniture 
and books lying in confusion assumed to his fancy 
an air of desolation. He put the sketch away 
tenderly, and yet as if he could not bear the sight 
of it. He felt that it would do him good if his 
eyes would run with tears. But they were quite 
■dry. 

He looked back and saw what a little liciglit he 
had gained in the great woik which he had set before 
himself to accomplish. He looked forward and 
saw the hills rise, height over height, until the goal 
was lost in the silver clouds of summer; so 
utterly beyond his reach, that it seemed as if there 
were nothing forjtim to do but look upw.ard yearn¬ 
ing, and die. 

But this was the wicked prompting of despair— 
it was weak and contemptible. There was some¬ 
thing better to do than yield to this weakness ; he 
was bound to accept humbly and bravely the fate 
which was given to him, and strive earnestly to do 
what was right and best under the circumstances, 
no matter what pain it cost him. He would try to 
do that. 

He examined the bed-room : she had not taken 
any extra clothes with her. He looked into a 
drawer where they kept small sums of money : she 


had not apparently taken any with her. Then she 
had not gone far, and she must travel on foot, 
or borrow a vehicle from some one who knew 
them. 

In that case they w'ould soon trace her. 

He tried to fancy in what position she had been 
standing in the room ; then how she had descended 
to the ground floor. He followed the steps, and 
suddenly he remembered th-at low sob at his door. 
IIIS pulse quickened to pain in the bitterness of 
cli.agrin that he had not sprung up and saved hci. 
Wh It fiend of evil luimoiirhad kept him in his seat 
at th.al monient ? The .sob echoed in his brain ; 
he saw her with h.uids stretched towards him, 
pleading for |)ily and forgiveness ; he had been 
silent, and she f.ided away into the mist. 

“ That is the true irony of fate— when it is busiest 
we arc blindest,” he muttered ; “ God knows what 
mad act she may have been tempted to per¬ 
petrate, thinking my lieart was changed towards 
her.” 

The cold sense of uneb lined fear again extin- 
guislud ail angry thoughts regarding her. 

At the door he encountciecl the Laird, who had 
been for the last five minutes listening to Ailic’s 
desc.iiption of the cidamity which had befallen 
them. 

The Laird was neat and spruce as usual, but the 
crows’-fcct weic more distinctly marked than they 
had been a few months ago, and any one seeing 
him now would liave been able to make a near 
guess at his actual age. 

“ .So,” he said, his h.rnds clasped behind him on 
the knob of his riding-whip, which he swung be¬ 
tween his legs as he spoke, “ So, the honey is all 
eaten, and there’s only the bitter wax left in the 
hive. This is an admirable comment upon your 
grand contempt for my worldly and selfish counsels 
— as you called them.” 

“ You counselled wisely, father, according to 
your view of things ; I tried to act honestly, ac¬ 
cording to mine. 1 liave not repented—Teenie 
was a good wife.” 

“ Who the devil said she wasn’t ? 1 think she 
was a splendid lass, and she would have made any 
man’s home bright and pleasant, if he only gave 
her a fair chance. You cannot have done that.” 

“ 1 tried.” 

“ But trying is not enough—we must do. I am 
vexed about this squabble; I like Teenie—why, 
her pretty ways almost persuaded me that it was 
worth while losing an old family home in order to 
learn what real affection was; and she showed it to 
me, whom she had no reason to value much. What 
have you been doing to drive her away ? ” 

“I cannot tell—1 do not even know how the 
quarrel began ; but there were bitter words—the 
fault is mine.” 

The Laird looked at him curiously, and observed 
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the restraint he placed upon himself, and the an¬ 
guish he was suffering. 

Then holding out his hand— 

“Wattie, my lad, you’re down: I won’t strike. 
I’m ghd you are so ready to take the blame to 
yourself. That’s right; and now we'll find the run¬ 
away, and give her a' sound rating for frightening 
us all.” 

Walter grasped the offered hand warmly. The 
two men had never thoroughly sympathised with 
each other until that moment. They were drawn 
closer together than ever before, and they seemed 
to understand each other better. 

The circumstances of the disappearance were 
e-xplained. 

“It is a puzde to know where to look for her,” 
s.aid Dahnahoy, “ but you take the horse, and make 
a circuit northward ; I’ll take the gig, and go south¬ 
ward. We .'ire sure to find somebody on the road 
who has seen her. What was the colour of her 
clo.ak 

“ Dark grey.’’ 

“ That's not very distinguishing. Do you know 
what she had on her head 

‘‘ A Leghorn hat, I believe, with a blue ribbon.” 

“That’s better. Now off you go—we’ll soon find 
her. She must take the ro.id somewhere, and there 
are only about a dozen roads for her to choose 
from. I’ll get a gig at the mn, instead of going 
back to Dalmahoy ; aiul, I say, you'd better tell 
the womcn-folk here to hold their tongues, for the 
fewer who know of this business, the more com¬ 
fortable it will be for Teenie when she comes 
back.” 

Walter saw the force of that suggestion ; indeed, 
one of the many disturbing thoughts roused by this 
escapade of Teenie, was that of the scandal'which 
would spread throughout the countyc “The 
minister’s wife run awa’! —aye, sirs, but it’s a queer 
world.” 

He dreaded hearing that cxclam.ition, although 
at first, in his anxiety to lind her, he had been 
disposed to brave it. but now, for her sake, he 
saw that it was best to keep the adventure as quiet 
as possible. 

He arranged with Ailie to take the letter to the 
clergyman whose friendly help he had asked for 
the following day ; and he left a note for (Irace, in 
the event of her calling during his absence. 

Then he set out upon his sad journey. He took 
the old coach-road first, and the licet foot of the 
horse was very slow to his e.ager spirit. He reached 
over the neck of the animal, as if that would bring 
him the sooner to his object. 

He drew up beside a stonebreaker, who was busy 
at work in a hollow by the roadside. 

“ Were you out early this morning, my man i ” 

The man dropped his long-shafted hammer, and 
took off his goggles to have a good look at his 


questioner, whom he recognised, for it was only 
about ten miles from Row.andcn. 

“ Aye, I was out at six.” 

“ Many folk passed this way ?” 

“ Oo, aye, plenty folk; there was Brunton’s 
cattleman; and thjre was a drove o’ sheep, with 
the shepherd and twa dogs ; and now there’s 
j-ourscl’.” 

“ You did not see any—womenfolk ? ” 

“ Never a petticoat, and there’s no ane like to 
pass without me seeing it. But there was twq 
strapping queans passed yesterday wi’ their kists in 
a cart, flitting from Broomicknowe.” 

“ Thank you.” 

“ Oo, you’re walcome.’’ 

He passed on, up to farmer Brunton’s, where his 
inquiries met with tlie same result. Then he cut 
across country, pursued his search in a number of 
surrounding villages, visited Strange farmhouses, 
and inquired at the cots of the labourers. Occa¬ 
sionally he found a woman at home in the cottages, 
who, after the first shyness and doubt as to the 
object of the inquirer, became loquacious enough 
about everything that had happened during the 
p.ist fortnight—how the “clocking” hen had 
brought forth thirteen ducks, and was “rale proud 
o’ the decking ; ” how the sow’s litter was likely to 
do weel ; and how the cow had calved in the 
middle of the night, and nearly died. But gene¬ 
rally he found in the cots only the bairns, whose 
parents were out at work, whilst the household was 
left under the charge of a chubby matron of eight 
or ten years. 

The result was the same in every instance: he 
obtained not the least hint about Teenie. 

The day passed irtto gloaming, gloaming into 
night, and still he was appparently as far as eter 
from the object of his quest. 

There was a curious stillness in the atmosphere, 
as if portending another storm. The occasional 
chirp of birds, the call of a man to his horses as he led 
them home, or a brief snatch of a milkmaid’s song, 
mellowed and endowed with peculiar charm by* 
jilace and time, .were the only sounds which broke 
upon the quietude of the evening. There was a 
melancholy feeling inspired in him by this awful 
stillness of nature. As the shadows darkened upon 
them, the mighty mountains impressed him with a 
sense of eerie solitude and grandeur. The white 
mist creeping slowly over all, enshrouding hills, 
trees, and houses, filled him with sad thoughts. 
But it was the strange stillness which affected him 
most; it formed such a bitter contrast to the storm 
raging within his breast. 

He had worn out the horse, and he was obliged 
to turn ^meward, sick at heart, fagged out, and 
trembling at the rapid growth of his fears for 
Tecnie’s safety. 

END OF CHAPTER THE FORTV-SBCOND. 
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AN OLD TALE OF TERROR. 

IN TWO CIlAPTIiKS.--CHAPTP:R THE FIRST. 


S /®W®iiS'''iN.thc year 1756, war broke out with 
France, and poor Admiral Lyng, acting 
feebly and irresolutely against the Mar¬ 
quis de la Gassiloniere, at Minore.a, to 
appease the natives, and save an un¬ 
successful and tottering ministry, was 
shot the year after on his own quarter¬ 
deck. The same autumn our intrepid 
ally, Frederick of Trussia, seized Saxony 
by the throat, poured his tr.impling in- 
,Y " fantry into the Itohcmian gorges, and 

pounded the Austrians and Croats soundly’at 
Losnitz. 

Brave, pig-headed Braddock’s defeat the year 
before from the Indians at Fort du Quesne had 
been followed by other repulses in America. In 
India, too, our st.ir seemed on the wane, in spite of 
Clive's genius and the recent victories in the Car¬ 
natic. Our rise in India h.id been the growth of 
the oak and the aloe, not of the gourd or of the 
fungus. Twenty years befotc the Restoration, our 
hardy adventurous merch.ints had obtained leave 
of the Mogul of Delhi to build an unfortified factory 
on the bank of the Hooghly, having before th.it harl 
a settlement at Surat as early as the time of J.imes 
the First. Thirty sickly soldiers wcie all th.it were 
allowed to fire s.alutcs and escort the English 
agents to the Mogul capital. But wo gicw. and 
threw our branches, that took root like those of the 
spreading banyan-tree. The year Willi.mi came 


Philistines. No matter to our thrifty traders, blue 
with indigo and dusty-white with cotton fluff, 
whether Nadir Shah and the Persians sacked 
Delhi, and carried off a thousand sullen camels 
and patient elephants, nine millions of coin, the 
glistening Peacock throne, and hundreds of bullock- 
w.igoiis full of plate. The Bengal silks that morn¬ 
ing were just as glossy under their nimble fingers ; 
the red lines in their ledgers ruled with the usual 
accuracy. .More sorrow to them if a bag of rupees 
Iiad miscarried on its way from Raneegungc, or even 
a wrong invoice come by the last vessel that passed 
.Sangir Isl.ind. Tliere must be a bound to human 
sympathies— tlic' bounds to the sympathies of 
Clive’s fellow-writers were the walls ’ df< their 
counting-houses. They did their duty there; let 
the Mogul or the Persian sit on the Peacock 
throne. 

These details, dull as they are, are neecssary as 
a prelude to the story of the cruelties of the Bkack 
Hole. In 1756 the .Soubahdar or Satr.ap of Delhi, 
Aliverdi, who had ruled with .ibilily over the pro¬ 
vinces of Bengal, B.ihar, .ind Orissa, died, as even 
s.iti.ips do, ami his gwandson Bouraj-ad-Dowlah 
reigned in his stead. The venom “sweltering 
got ; ■’ tlie poison of jealous)-, fe.ar, and hatred long 
concciitr.rling .igainst the l-inglish intruders, whose 
energy .uul lionesly were a st.inding rcpro.ach to 
JCistcrn volujitu.u les and scoundrels, .and whose 
honest jinde nould brook no affront, now broke 


from Holland, and brought ns liberty m his un- forth, east abioad as a simoom of a tyrant’s rage, 
genial Dutch w.ay, the English settled anotlu r This Sour.ij - ad-Dowl.ih was a true Hindoo— 
factory at Loota-mutty, and the great Amungzebe cowardly and passioiuatc, mean and cruel, sus- 
granted them various well-paid for privileges. At pieious, ambitious, and revengeful. No longer to 
this time the Ganges was .all but abandoned by our be bound in by petty doubts and fears, he deter- 
traders, and .Madras seemed now llie magnet for | mined to sweep these Jvnghsh, these Fcringlices, 
our ships. This diversion was fortunate fo;- us, for ' into the Ganges. The old tree was jealous of the 


'it gave us a fresh point of radiating growth. The j 
Indian's weakness w.as our opiiortiinity. In i6y6 | 
(towards the close of William's nign), the N.ibob, 
beset by rebel Raj.ihs, permitted the foreign mer¬ 
chants to fortify themselves—Duteh, Fiench, and j 
English. In 1693 the Iengli-.li purchased the 
land of Calcutta (a mere vilkige walled by jungle) 
of the native Zemindar, .-ind the town began to 
grow, and the magazines to fill with sugar, opium, 
indigo, cotton, and silk, in spite of the Soubahdar’s 
suspicious jealousy. In 1717 the company (char¬ 
tered in 1600) obtained from the Groat Mogul 
exemption from customs, an exemption which no 
other nation, and not even the native merchants, 
could obtain. 

So we went on growing as Samson grew, unob- 
icrved, till he arose in Ibis strength and smote the 


vigriruus young sapling that was to replace it: the 
wolf always finds it easy to pick a quarrel w-ith 
the l.imb. The taking of Glieri.ali, near Bombay, the 
victory of Clive in the Carnatic, and the luxuriant 
growth of C.ilcutta iverc the real reasons for his 
rage. His diplomatic pretexts were—the abuse of 
the “ Diistuch,’’ or cxoi'aptiou of duty privilege, by 
smuggling Indian and other goods under English 
seals and br.mds ; the refusal to deliver up a ricli 
refugee and his treasure ; and, lastly, a less un¬ 
reasonable compl.iint ag.iinst Governor Drake, who 
had unjustly imprisoned a wealthy Gentoo mer¬ 
chant named (hnycliund. 

The English were stubborn (they sometimes are). 
They never think they can be beaten ; worst of all, 
as a celebrated French gcner.il once observed, they 
actually don’t know when thej- arc. Our merchant.s 
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obtained their privileges from Delhi, and paid for 
them there. Souraj-ad-Dowlah, swift as Orientals 
are when they once rouse themselves from their 
couches, rapidly assembled an army of fifty 
thousand of his dusky subjects, and leaped like 
a hungry tiger upon Calcutta. 'I'he tyrant, in his 
palanquin, led on a fierce crowd of spearmen, and 
matchlock-mcn, and half-wild horsemen, whose 
calabash drums and clashing cymb.ds were heard 
sounding one June morning across the rice-fields 
and among the palm-groves of Cossipoor. 

The city of palaces was but a poor place at this 
time—a mere cluster of brick stores, w'hitc mer¬ 
chants’ houses, and bamboo huts ; one or two 
pagodas where Chowringhcc now is; no esplanade 
— no stately Government House - no cathedr.d. 
On the river, no forests of masts, but .i few Ar.ib, 
llengalee, and Chittagong ve.ssrls ; from the walls 
of the fort, ,a view across the plain; of nothing but 
rice-fields and plantations of cocoa-p.ilms. The 
houses, deserted as the Knglish soldiers fell back 
by various avenues through the brick bazaars and 
verandah shops of the Durumtoll.ih and Cosstollah, 
were just such houses as are to be seen in Calcutt.i 
now—the white-washed rooms, aii7 and lofty, 
fanned by winnowing punkahs ; the walls white, the 
doors matted, the furniture scanty ; the bedsveded 
with mosquito-curt.ains ; od lamps at the sides of 
the rooms. 

The hurry and confusion in the f.ictory can well 
he imagined; the mace-bearers, .ind palanquin- 
bearers, and w.alcr-coolies, ;ind toicb-rarricrs one 
by one deserting; soldiers r.nat. hiug up hasty 
bargains of rice and pulse from the native shops ; 
others driving cattle into the fort ; aitdlerymon 
piling shot in heaps, or dragging cannon to com¬ 
mand the different approac lies. .St.iid, precise men, 
clerks and writers of the factory, punctilious and 
old-fashioned as Dominie .Sampson' liimsel'", have 
muskets forced into their hands, aud aic placed as 
sentries on the rnmp.vrts. Imagine them, in their 
cocked hats and square-cut co.its, v.ishing lliem- 
sclves safe back in .Mincing Lane, on the lirooiuie- 
law, or in the quiet Ijirmnigham counting-house. 
Chests of treasure arc being removed to the ships 
in the Ilooghly—-that ro.ad to kiiglaiid is at lo.ist 
still open ; for the English emiuve in Inili.i seems 
now melting like snow. The soldiers (stolid men, 
in the cumbrous, awkward dress of the (du.irds 
whom Hogarth sketched ns they marched to 
Finchley—rough fellows, with ronical bmss pl.itcd 
hats and enormous splatterdashes) began to lose 
heart when they saw that the governor first 
wavered and then despaired. Mr. Ilohyell, as 
every one knew, was the only hope left. He was 
g.raA C, firm, and stable as ever, and the mere look 
of him was more comfort to the men than two Fort 
Williams. 

The bulk of the men were losing heart, and 
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a v.aguc fear w.as making them ready for a mad, 
selfish, cruel stampede in any direction, so it were 
.away from the enemy. « • 

Meanwhile the ravening .Souraj had pushed 
on with such speed, th.it many of his men had 
fallen dead from heat and f.itigue ; and now his 
swordsmen shook tBeir banneis and clashed their 
sliiclds within the city, and closed in upon the fort, 
where all the English had now taken refuge. The 
governor had no heart to brave fifty thousand 
matchlocks with three or four hundred bayonets 
and half a dozen cannon. The spirit of Lconid.is 
w.as not in him, and he kept his timid eye fixed on 
the river and the English ships. He did not 
pretend to be a hero, and .Sour.aj-.ad-DowLah h.ad 
been heard to threaten to draw his sabre across his 
throat when tlie fori gales once g.avc way. Those 
are just the sort of promises tyrants generally do 
keep. 

At two in llio morning Governor Drake called a 
hurried council of war, to which all the private 
soldiers and Sepoys were admitted. There was 
much confused discussion as to whether they 
should retreat that night to the ships in the river, 
or shoukl struggle on for another day. No de¬ 
termination w.is come to, and the more resolute 
considered the retu at as defen ed till after another 
d.iy’s fighting. 'Fherc would be still .a few more 
shots plunged among the lurfi-in i, and that consoled 
t'lc stauncher men who wanted to have a blow for 
it yet, 

Fresli fury in the enemy's lire, more b.arbaric 
cl.iiuour below the walls, indicated' .in approaching 
storm. JUit the bulk of the eninp.iiiy’s servants and 
the many members of the council had no thought 
hut of flight before jt was too late. They preferred 
tlgliting another ci.iy—a da\' of their own choosing, 
by twos and threes the men stole away to the 
ships. It w.is suddenly reinenibered with alarm 
tli.il .1 company ol mihti.i scut to guard the women 
to the ships had never rttunied. The fact seemed 
to realise the d.inger .u seen from the outside. 
The governor slunk away without a word to a boat . 
that lay at the whaif. U w.is an example that it 
was a duty to follow. The military commandant 
and his friends joined him at the river’s side. 

The garrison was cnr.iged at this cowardly deser¬ 
tion. All was cl.iinniir and tumult, till at last Mr. 
I’e.irkcs, the oldest member of the council in the 
fort, resigned hi.s right of seniority to Mr. Holwell, 
and th.it grave, steadfist man now took the chief 
command. His foree consisted of about two hun¬ 
dred mHitia-meii and soldiers. There was no 
room for more deseition, so I-Iohvell instantly 
ordered the g.ate leading to tlie river to be 
locked, to prevent more men creeping .away to 
the boats, which were returning one by one to the 
wharf. 

A retreat was, after all, the rourse that should 
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hav^e been pursued, but it should have been a brave, 
orderly, systematic retreat, with covering parties, 
order, precision, and proper leaders. Souraj-ad- 
Dowlah, hearing of Mr. Holwell’s determination to 
resist, made sure that the desire to preserve some 
vast hidden treasure had led him to this desperate 
resolution. ‘ 

The Eastern tyrant little knew how strong is an 
Englishman’s sense ol duty. 

The turbaned men pressed wall and bastion with 
untiring ferocity. The hopeless garrison now sig¬ 
nalled to the boats. One vessel, however, having 
struck on a sand-bank, no other ships again ven¬ 
tured near the wharf. As a last resource, on June 
the 20th, Mr. Holwcll, still firm and c.ilm, throw a 
letter from the ramparts, offering to capitul.itc ; 
many men having been killed by the balls of the 
Indian matchlocks, and the residue having lost 
all heart when their companions deserted them. 
Encouraged by this sign of a weak defence, 
the Sourajah’s men made a fierce but incffectu.il I 
attack with all their force, and then hoisted a fi.ij; 
of truce. ♦ 

This was answered readily from the fort. A p.irley 
ensued, but before the terms of surrender could be 
agreed upon, the enemy treacherously forced open 
a gate, and took possession of the place a little 
before six o’clock in the evening. 

Leech, the smith and parish clerk of the company, 
fled as the enemy entered. The one hundrecl .ind 
forty-four men remaining were t.iken prisoners. 
The Sourajah and his chief officers entered the 
fort in triumph, and seated themselves in con¬ 
temptuous state in the principal apartment of the 
factory, having first given orders to search for the 
supposed treasure. Before seven o’clock, Mr. 
Holwell was thrice sent for and examined by the 
Viceroy. 

The tyrant expressed violent resentment at the 
great presumption of the English in resisting him, 
and evidenced ch.agrin at the emptiness of the 
treasury; and, somewhat softened at the third 
conference, the conqueror dismissed the English 
chief (as he called him), assuring him on the word 
of a soldier that he should suffer no harm, neither 
he nor his people. Mr. Holwell, on his return to 
his terrified companions, found them in custody of 
a strong guard of Moorish and Hindoo soldiers, 
under command of jemetdars (or sergeants). 

They were thrust into the Black I foie, oi common 
dungeon of the fort—a detached building at the 
southernmost end of the barrack. It was a dark 
room, about eighteen feet square, closely liemmcd 
in by high buildings on the noith, east, and south 
sides, and opening only on the west, and there on 
to a passage into which its two strongly-barred 
windows looked. The prisoners were at first 
ordered under th’e Piazza, and here Mr. Holwell, 
overwhelmed with heat, took off his coat and waist¬ 


coat, the latter of which was instantly stolen by one 
of the Moorish guard. Flames now broke out in 
the factory on.both sides of them, and the frightened 
men, beginning to augur evif, concluded they were 
placed there purposely to be suffocated; but Mr. 
Holwell, going to the guard, discovered they were 
searching for a safe prison ir. which the accursed 
infidels could be shut for the night. At this crisis. 
Leech, the clerk, returned, and offered to help 
Holwcll, who had done him service, to escape by 
away he had discovered. Mr. Holwell, a true 
man, urged Leech to fly, and refused to desert his 
friends. 

Leech then s.it down with them, and said that 
he should live and die with Mr. Holwcll. Soon 
after this heroic resolution, the guard appeared 
with torches, and ordered the prisoners into the 
barracks, into which they went cheerfully, hoping 
for a quiet sleep. But once within, the Moors 
presented their guns, and forced them into the 
Black Hole. Only the soldiers knew the nature of 
the place, or they would at once have gone frantic 
with despair, and, rushing on the guards, have 
been cut to de.ith by their scimitars. The hundred 
and forty-six men entered this abode of death, and 
with them one unhappy woman, the wife of a naval 
officer n.inied Carey, who had refused to leave her 
liusband and fly to the boats. In this herd of 
prisoners, driven forward by clubs and swords, 
there were English, Dutch, Moors, and Portuguese, 
all worn out by watching and fighting, and some 
mort.illy nouiuled. Mr. Holwell, one of the first to 
enter, thoughtful as usual, took possession of the 
wirulow nearest the door, and placed beside him 
Mr. Coles and Mr. .Scott, two wounded ensigns. 
Mr. B.iillie, of the council, and several gentlemen 
of the factory, were behind him, eager for air. The 
rest rushed wildly into the further part of the 
room. . 

It was now about eight o’clock, and the evening 
unusually close .and sultry. No breeze came 
through the windows, and the air within neither 
circul.ited nor was ch.anged. As soon as the 
door was barred, the horror began. Death was 
moving among them, and Thirst his executioner. 
The weaker in mind and body and the wounded 
gave way to paroxysms of despair, rage, and 
terror. 

They rushed ;it the door like madmen, afid tried 
to tear it down ; but it opened inwards, and after 
working till their hands bled, they lost all hope of 
loosening its hold. Mr. Holwell at the window, 
suffering less than the others, and upheld by a 
sense of duty, exhorted his fellow-suflbrers to 
greater fortitude and composure, and to keep their 
minds and bodies as quiet as possible, if they 
hoped to survive till the morning, when they would 
be certainly released. 

END or CHAPTER THE KIRST. 
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MIZPAH. 

IN TWO CHArTIiRS.-CTIAPTF.R THE ITK^T. 



“a BAMCKT ok ferns on her KNKIi.” 




if" T VENING in the island of Jersey, and the sun 
jJ j already set. A wash of pure carmine in the 
western sky ; a nlm of whitish haze in the 
grassy bottom of a long valley scooped out between 


261-Voi. IK 


steep wooded hills. Rising out of the haze, a sort of 
natural embankment like a bridge, dividing the 
valley in two, and separating Maitre le Gaye’s half 
from Maitre somebody elsc’s. Barely indicated in 
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scpian shadous, a rough, strong path, dug out of 
the lulls, ibowered in trees, and leading down to the 
euibankraent. This cinbanknicnt in shadow too, 
beneath the fringe on either side of loftj' elms, green, 
leafy, beautiful in summer glory, and tipped with cad¬ 
mium gold on every topmost twig. Hanging some¬ 
what perilously over one edge of the bank, a fallen 
trunk ; and resting upon it, a woman, young, beamy- 
eyed and beautiful; her feet buried in a tuft of 
Guernsey daisies, gleaming like white star.s in the 
foreground; the tall stem of a fox-glove, heavy with 
pendant bells of dusky shaded pink, pricking in 
her loose waving hair ; a basket of ferns on ber 
knee; her white, round hands clasped over the 
fragrant burden, and partly hiilden in dainty eme¬ 
rald fronds ; her ej es b.df hidden too beneath tli'e 
cream-white lids, and long curved l.ishe.s, which 
rest on a check as rosy and purely soft as an 
infant’s. In the background,a stung of niild-c)ed 
cows, patched with brown and white, and driven by 
a girl in white Brittany c.'p and short skirt, down 
among the ferns and blackberry-bushes of the hill¬ 
side path. A bird chirruping in the elm-tree. 
Now and then the b.irk of a dog from .some distant 
farm. Over both, the voice of the caltlc-giil singing ■ 
in the summer twilight—• 

“ * (Jue veiU (lire (-(“t aindiir?* 

Dit JtMiMi .1 Jtauui-ton.” 

So scraps of the reb.iin float np on the soft 
summer air, while hlizpah le Teuillc sits wait¬ 
ing on the old tree - timil; Below, ihe brook 
babbles over the stones, ;ind liogs gur.;Ie .iniong 
the long grass and w.iicr - lu.shes. ,\ grey wood- 
beetle comes out on the log, and trots ki- 
surely .along, making a great piece of work ovei 
every little hillock of ciusty yellow lichen, or red- 
tipped moss. Two dissipated linnets iliitter twitter¬ 
ing among the branches overiie.ul, instead of going 
home to roost. Then a small brown li/arj puls 
out his head from a hole m the b.ink, and begins to 
leisurely ascend the log. It has a slow, sanctilied air, 
this lizard, as if it were thinking of nothing more 
sublunary than a prayer meeting ; 1ml li.apjicnmg 
to meet the gadding wood-beetle, it stops short, and 
devours him in a solemn self - abnegatory way, 
much like some human I’liariscc. 

Mizpah sits still and waits. 

By-and-by there is a sound of footsteps lixmip- 
ing over the stones down the hill-jiath. Out of the 
shadows comes the figure qf a man : a inaa before 
whom Mizpah rises, letting basket and feins fall 
unheeded to her feet: a man who catches her 
hands in his, and holds her with a passionate force— 
a smothered, Cjuivering cry, as of one who has waited 
long for this meeting, and hungered for it mightily. 

It is some seconds before he hears what Mizpah 
is saying, some seconds before any words arc intel¬ 
ligible between the girl’s heavy, panting breathing, 
that sounds like sobs. 


“ Let me go, let me go,” she says twice ; and 
at last he understands, though moi'c from the 
hands striving almost desperately to free herself 
than from the parted, “ perfect lips,” from which :dl 
colour has fled. Loo.sing her a little, he puts one 
hand under the litllechin, turning it towards him,and 
says lialf-rcproaclifully-—a very loving reproach— 

“ Let you go ! Why, my d.ii ling, 1 have only just 
got jou ! Is that your greeting, Mi/p.di, after three 
yc.irs’ waiting for this one moment’’ He is going 
to kiss her as he speaks. 11 is brave blue eyes, 
and handsome face, beaided and browned under 
suns more burning than these, aie very near her 
own ; and she is only as a little bird in his hold. 
In the dc.s|n ration of the niuinenl she thrusts his 
hand away with all the strength of both hers, and 
gasps out— ‘ 

‘‘ Gerald I don’t— for Heaven’s sake don’t!—I am 
man led.” 

Then he lets her go -drops her as though shot 
to the heart by some unseen bullet ; and all the 
glad blood dies out of his face, le.aviug it ghastly in 
the twilight- even more ghastly than that while 
d.usy f.iec which a moment before was hidden 
ag.unst his heart. 

Thcic is no word spoken for a moment. Only 
the brook babbles among the rushes, and far 
,uvay the c.ittle-giil’s song lings above the sha¬ 
dows— 

“ ‘ I’ni. Ill i mif, i,\ St loi cjue j’.iimc,* 

Uit JcAiiot A Jc.iuiieion.” 

With a sound like .1 long gasping sob, with the 
voice holloiv and broken of a dying man, he asks at 
last- 

“ .Mizpah, what are you sa) ing 

‘‘ Tile truth,” she answers, forcing her voice to 
ste.idincss, forcing back tlic tears burning in her 
eves, the agony striving for utterance in her 
heart. ‘‘1 am married— tnurricii —do you hear, 
Gerald six months ago. 1 dared not write it to 
)Ou ; but it IS true.” 

Her voice soumls harsh, almost cruel. Looking 
at her, llie pain bring.s a tinge of dull red to his face. 

Married !" he says slowly. “ It—it cannot be 
true. And your promise to me ? ” 

“ Broken,” she answers almost fiercely, but her 
limbs are shaking like an aspen-leaf. “ Gerald, 1 
have told you. For Heaven’s sake, go away now 
and forget me. I am not worth remembering— 
not worth grieving for, or sighing over.” 

He does not believe it. Looking into that fair 
young face, and blue innocent eyes, it would be 
difficult. Almost piteously he tells her so, beg¬ 
ging some excuse, some explanation. She has 
never bid him meet her here to tell him, after three 
years’ waiting, that she is utterly false and worth¬ 
less—nothing more I 

“What is the good of more?” she asks, her 
voice dead now with a sort of weary despair. “ To 
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have been false is cnoujjh. Would excuses make it 
better? I would not have met you at all if I had 
been braver—more unselfish. 1 ousht lo have 
written ; and I tried, but —1 could not." 

‘■I do not wonder at it,” he breaks in h.srshly. 

“ You were not cold-blooded enough for th.U, it 
seems.” 

“ It would have been better,” she answers, flinch¬ 
ing under his tone ; •' it would h.ive siiaiwl you 
pain ; and since 1 could not receive you in my 
husband’s house, 1 doubt if I .should h.ive met you 
here." 1 

“And why?” i 

“ He might be angry.” | 

“Angry ! Who has the bettor right to be angry, ■ 
he or I ? Mizpah, do jou love this m.in, or .ire ^ 
you afraid of him ? Ily Heaven 1 believe >ou .ire, 
and that you were forced into thi.s treacher) !” i 

He would have caught her hands, but she dr.iws I 
back, whiter than c\ er. j 

“ No one forced me, and I am not afraid I'f h.im. 
He is most kind and loveable---Oh, Gcr.ild!’’ '.is j 
he interrupts by an o.nth wrung from him in sheer j 
despciation) “for He.tien's sake—for pit\'.s s.ike i 
go! What talking can undo the wrong th.illias ! 
been done you? 1 only as!: \ou to fo'g'-t me, i 


nothing more ; not ' -.’en f irgivencss unless -unl('s> 
when you aie hapjiy w n some one more worthy 
of you, >ou may care— -” 

“ AVt'iv.-'” he breaks in, crushing her faltering 
voice with the bl.izc of scorn in,his honest eyes , 
“not if I were d^ing would 1 forgive you : you who 
h.ive deceived me for so lung, and brought nie 
back across the wide Atl.intic to find you ma]ii,.d 
to another —f.dse to me. Forgive you! No, but I 
forgive your luish.uul.’’ 

'1 he crimson h.is f.ided out of the sky. The gold 
is de.id upon the tiec-tops. Long grey shadow 
flual up from the valley. A faint, whitish mist is 
building an imp.ilpalile w.all between those two, 
once so ne.ir, now so wide apart. Even the birds 
are gone to roost, and the gay refrain of “ jeanot 
.ukI Jeanneton” lias ceased to echo among the 

lulls.’ 

'rlien (Icrald D.icros goes too. Without another 
wold, williout a hist gl.mcc at the girl who has 
wronged him, he turns fiom her, and stride: 
aw.iy ainon;; the trees. Only one little star peep¬ 
ing thiough the dusky blue above sees Mizpah’s 
•igony of weeping a-,, with face hidden in her hands 
she returns to her husband’s house—alone. 
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A CURIOUS COFFEE-HOUSE. 


all the ijueer w.iys by which 
>i'en have immortalised their 
"'^c's, there ,ue not many 
^ r%\ w’hieh a 

certain Mr. Lloyd aiipe.irs to 
have done it, and to h.ive 
done it most effeetu.dly. 

' Little or nothing is known 
f'l this worthy, esce-pt tli.il 
some time diiriug the hist 
Century ho kept .i eoffec- 
housc in or near Abchurch Lane ; and as he 




a siifticicnt inducement to undertake its agency, 
wjihoiit any oilier remuneration whatever. So 
cuiiously h.is the n.imc of the lucky coffee-house 
keeper come to be identified with shipping interests, 
that It has in m.iny insUnces been adopted by 
v.irious Contlnenl.il associations; while it is said 
that lliere are still iieople who believe that he is the 
gre.it poU'iit.itc in sliippmg matters, and who oc- 
i.isionally write to “ M. Lloyd, Londres.” 

There aie at the jiresent lime two distinct 
associations known .as Lloyd’s, both of them hav¬ 
ing their head-quarters in London, and within a 


had the goyd fortune to be largely )).itronised by ' few yards of < ach other. 

ship-owners and ca|it.iiiis, “ Lloyd’s Cuu'ic-liouse,” I The one with winch the general public are, 
or the abbreviated “ Lloyd’s,’’ came in course of I perli.iiis, most familiar, is that to winch reference 
time to be the recognised rendezvous for .ill who is m.ule when .a vessel is said to be Al at Lloyd’s, 
were in any w.ay interested in sliip])ing matteis. ! This .issociation, named Lloyd’s Register of Ship- 
Mr. Lloyd died nobody knows cx.ictly when, and | ping, and the offices of which .arc in White Lion 
his coffee-house hashing since dis.appearcd; but lius | Court, Cornhill, wms lounded in 1834, simply and 
name still shines out in letters of brass at the solely “ fur tlie purpose of obtaining a faithful and 
eastern end of the Roy.tl Exchange, and is f.imi- accurate cl.issific.iiion of the mercantile ship- 
liarly known in the uti^ermusl ends of the e.uth. ping of the United Kingdom, and of the foreign 
The association which origin.itcd beneath his roof vessels tr.uliug thereto.” The original constitution 
has developed into an organisation having its agents of it has remained without material alteration till 
and representatives in every seaport of any pre- the present time. There is a committee for the 
tensions tbrouglioiit the world, and has acquired general management of atfairs ; there is a sub- 
such importance th.it the advantages to be derived committee, appointed by them, for the actual work 
from an official connection with it arc found to be of classifying ships ; and there is a large staff of 
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surveyors, whose duty it is to inspect vessels, and 
to furnish the committee > 'ith such reports as will 
enable them to assign each a character. 

The details of this classification would probably 
have but little interest for the general reader. It 
will be suflficient to state that tho- letters A. Ai, E, 
etc., which are’ appended to the names of ships, 
indicate the soundness and- seavvorlhincss of the 
ships themselves, while the figures which follow the 
letters indicate the completeness and sufficiency of 
their equipment—their rigging, boats, anchors, etc. 
Thus a vessel which is classed A i on Lloyd’s 
Register is not only a good sound craft, but is 
thoroughly well equipped. .She stands in this class 
for a term of years depending on the materials of 
which she is built, and the quality of the workman¬ 
ship bestowed on her; and from it she falls, in the 
usual course of things, into class ‘‘A red,” for a 
period of half or two-thirds of the time she stood in 
the highest rank. From this she goes into yE ; 
thence into E, and finally into Class 1 . When she 
IS too old and cranky to be retained in this grade, 
Lloyd’s will have nothing further to do with 
her; she is an “unclassed” ship, and good for 
nothing but to be broken up. These registers arc 
printed annually, and a copy sent to every per¬ 
son who shall have become a member of the 
society by paying in an annual subscription of 
three guineas. 

The original idea, in the institution of this system 
of classification, was to supply those who insured 
vessels with reliable information respecting their 
seaworthiness. It soon appeared, however, that, to 
be classed high at Lloyd’s added materially to the 
•value of a ship ; and not only were owners found 
glad to avail themselves of these testimonials 
■to character for vessels already built, but they soon 
began to seek the supervision of ihcir surveyors 
during the progress of building. A sliip whose 
soundness has been thus guaranteed has a cross 
attached to its name on the register, and wdl 
fetch more money, and can likewise be insured at 
a lower rate, than a similar vessel without this 
distinction. 

The society was set on foot not with the view of 
making profit; indeed, there is no proprietary body 
to appropriate it. But it was established merely for 
the sake of tl^e information which it would be the 
means of affording; and fees for surveying, and 
members’ subscriptions, were fixed at rates which 
it was expected would but safely cover all ex¬ 
penses. 

The importance of the work undertaken, how- 
•ever, proved to be far greater than had been antici¬ 
pated. Some idea of the magnitude of the business 
nccomplished by the association may be gained 
from the fact that in 1873 they had upon the books 
upwards of ten thousand vessels. I'he fee for a : 
survey originally was ten guineas, but this was I 


found to be far higher than necessary, and after a 
liberal increase in the salaries of their officers, 
this charge was reduced to five guineas. Subse¬ 
quently, rates were still further modified. 

The other “ Lloyd’s ’’ may be found on the first 
floor of the Royal Exchange. Going in by the 
eastern entrance of this building, the visitor will at 
once see the illustrious name shining down upon 
him over a doorway on the right. All day long 
busy throngs are hurrying in and out; and a 
stranger is quite at liberty to pass in with the multi¬ 
tude, and mount the broad stone staircase that leads 
up into the central hall of the institution, which is 
shut in from the outer world only by a low wooden 
barrier with swinging doors. 

• Near the head of the stairs are a couple of fine 
statues; and a tablet in the wall records the bold 
and disinterested action of the Times newspaper in 
exposing a gigantic conspiracy of rogues in the year 
1841. The most conspicuous object, however, is a 
very imposing-looking individual in a gorgeous 
scarlet robe, who guards the entrance, and with the 
lungs of a Stentor shouts out, above the din and 
confusion within, the name of any one of the 
throng who may happen to be wanted. 

Only the initiated may pass this barrier ; but one 
may stand without, and see pretty nearly all that is 
to be seen of this, the oldest of the two institutions 
known the wide world over as “Lloyd’s”—an in¬ 
stitution which has been described as “a spider 
stationed in the middle of a web covering the seas, 
and of which the shipwrecked vessels are the dead 
flies.” 

.Standing without the barrier, one may see into a 
handsome saloon, with a richly decorated ceiling, 
supported on a double row of pillar.s, and with 
w.alls adorned by the arms of the association—a 
golden anchor on a blue ground. The room con¬ 
tains two enormous ledgers, -a self-registering baro¬ 
meter, and an anemometer, which marks with a 
pencil, upon a sheet of paper, the force and direc¬ 
tion of the wind at all hours of the day and night. 
There are still unmistakeable traces of the coffee¬ 
house period in the history of this institution. The 
floor, for instance, is occupied by four rows of 
tables, shut in from each other by little mahogany 
partitions, in the usual coffee-house fashion ; while, 
until a few years ago, the attendants in the room 
still answered to the name of “ waiter.” 

It is a scene of great bustle and confusion, the 
room being usually filled with a throng of people 
who buaz about apparently with the smallest pos¬ 
sible reference to anything like business. It hat 
been said, indeed, that those who come here appear 
to catch sometliing of the turmoil and restlessness 
of the element with which their speculations have 
to do. Whatever this fancy may be worth, it cer¬ 
tainly is not the place in which one might expect 
to find men engaged in transactions that more 
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than almost any others would seem to demand care¬ 
ful and deliberate consideration. Yet it is in this 
room that by far the greater part of British ship¬ 
ping insurances a.e effected, and the men sitting at 
these little enclosed tables are amongst the com¬ 
paratively small number of those who, so far as 
property is concerned, have any reason to lie 
awake at nights and quake when winds arc rough 
and seas stormy. On the whole, however, they do 
not look like men much given to quaking, and 
although many of them arc individually responsible 
for valuables at sea which, in amount, would pro¬ 
bably far eclipse the treasures, the loss of which 
placed Antonio at the mercy of Sliylock, the 
roughest of equinoctial gales does not seriously 
disturb the outward composure of the hard-headed 
“ under-writers ” of Lloyd’s. 

The insurance of a ship, unlike that of a house 
or a life, is usually undertaken by a considerable 
number of men or firms individually. There are 
companies engaged in this line of business, but by 
far the greater part of it is effected with individual 
assurers or ‘‘ under-writers,” as they arc termed. 
There appears to be no reason for tlris beyond the 
force of custom, which origin.ited at a time when 
companies for thi.s purpose were by law limit(.il to 
two, the Royal Assurance .ind the London Assur¬ 
ance. The monopoly was abolished in 1S24, but 
the practice which had sprung up in consequence 
of it survived ; and at the present time, the gi eatei 
part of m.arine insurances in London are effected 
with the men who .are to be found seated at the 
tables in this large room at Lloyd’s^ 

A trans.action iti shipping assurance is usu.ally 
carried on through a broker, by whom the premium 
to be offered is arranged with the owner or freighter 
of the vessel. Tliis being determined on, he sets 
forth on a slip of paper the particul.irs of the risk 
—the name, class, and tonnage of the ship ; the 
port she sails from, and that to which she is 
going ; the probable length of die voyage, the sum 
to be assured, the premium offered, etc. The slip 
is then sent into this large room at Lloyd's, and 
submitted to various “ under-writers.” Probably 
no one of them will assume the,whole risk. To do 
so with any approach to safety, it would be neces¬ 
sary to engage in business on a most gigantic 
scale. It is sometimes done. The hate Richard 
Thornton, it is said, would often h.avc large num¬ 
bers of vessels at sea at his sole risk ; but then he 
was not only a very wealthy man, but a notoriously 
daring speculator. It is said he has been known 
by a single scrawl of his name to insure a vessel 
for two hundred, thousand pounds. That, however, 
was a venture which very few men would c.arc 
to make, even if they had his wealth. Usually the 
responsibility of every ship insured is divided .among 
a considerable number of men. If the premium the 
broker offers is considered sufficient, one will append 


his initials to the sum of one hundred pounds on his 
slip of paper, another fifty pounds, and another 
perhaps five hundred pounds, and so on, until the 
the sum required is made up. The broker now 
draws up a formal policy of insurance, under which 
those who hav# engaged to do so write their 
names. Hence the assurers are called “ under¬ 
writers.” 

Thus, although, as a single day’s business, these 
r.athcr slolid-looking Britons will often take upon 
their broad shoulders the responsibility for many 
thousand pounds’ worth of property tossing about 
on the sea in all parts of the world, tlie risks they 
incur arc spread over so large a number of ships, 
that even after the stonnicst of weather they are 
able to go and turn over the leaves of the grc.rl 
ledger in which casualties arc recorded, at least 
with outward composure, whatever shocks the bald 
.ihrupt announcements of the fatal book may 
secretly afford. 

The second great ledger in the room records llic 
safe arrival ol ships ; and the contents of the two, 
together with all other intelligence. res[)ecling 
shipping matters, are published daily in a little sheet 
entuUal Lloyd’s List. 

Uiider-wntmg, and the collection and dissemina¬ 
tion ot shipping nows, m.ty be considered to consti¬ 
tute the whole business of the cst.tblishmcnt, though 
tlicie aie subsidiary ro.ittcrs to which the managing 
committee di votc some attention. Under certain 
cii runistances, for instance, they afford charitable 
relief to those whom disastcis at sea have placed m 
med of it. 

In rooms attached to the huge saloon arc maps 
.ind charts, and publications of every kind coiuam- 
ing anything of interest to the racmbeis of the 
society ; and there is also a large reading-room 
devoted to the use of capuins and merchants, m 
wliici) cng.igciiicnts arc usually entered into, and 
ships sold by .auction. 

'faking the two societies, “ Lloyd’s ” and ‘‘ Lloyd’s 
Register,” as they arc popularly supposed to be, 
as one great concern interested in all that per¬ 
tains to maritime aff.iirs, they constitute an 
agency such as the world has never before seen, 
and without which British commerce never could 
have attained its present proportions. At home 
there is no vessel of importance that escapes their 
vigilance, and abroad there is no spot to which the 
telegraph extends with which they are not jft fre¬ 
quent communication. There is no port which 
ships are accustomed to visit where they have not 
a pair of experienced eyes on the watch, and a 
reiirescniative ready to transmit intelligence, and to 
act on their instructions; and bherc are compara¬ 
tively few British ships wrecked in any part-of the 
world, where the members of this association do not 
step in between the owners and ruinous loss. 

George F. Mu,i.in. 
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AN 01 , 1 ) TALE OF TERROR. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS-CHAPTEK THE SECOND. 


Iasi words produced a short 
silence brolcen oifly hy the groans 
the djing. In the meantime, 
.secnig an old jcuiet- 
dar outside, who seemed to pity 
them, ho called and oficred him a 
thnus.'ind ru})ces (twohundred and 
fifty pounds) if he wouid get the 
pnsoners liivuleti and put into 
separate rooms. The nian went 
*?(/)/ tA Ptfcure an order, but 

L//' ^ returned witii a sorrowfui face,' 

and said it was impossible. Mr. 
Holwcll, thinking he wanted a higher bribe, offered 
him a l.irger sum. He returned again sadder tiian 
before. “ There’s a soul of goixlness m things 
evd,” he said, like a true slave and f.ilaiisL, as he 
saw the people at the window screaming for water. 
“ Unhappy^ people ! .Submit to ncc ssity. The 
.Soubahdar is a.sleep, and what si.ivc of us d.irc 
disturb his repose?” 

What a terrible picture of despotism, and the 
wickedness and folly of yielding to the rule of one 
man ! 

At the end of ten minutes, all tiie one hundred 
■ind forty-six men h.ad broken out into the most 
copious perspiration, and this perspir.ilion was 
followed by an intolerable and maddening tliirsl, so 
'xlrcme, that the man next Mr. lloiwell was siyr 
porting life by squeezing out and drinking the 
moisture from his coat-sleeves. 

The floor of the place in which they were con¬ 
fined, being eighteen feet by eigliteen, contained 
; hree hundred and twenty-four square feet, and tiiis, 
livided hy one hundred and foity-six, the numbt r 
of persons, gives a little more th.m a space of 
’wenty-six inches and a half by twelve for cacli 
person, which, reduced to a square, will be about 
eighteen indies by eighteen. Tiiis space, lliougdi 
)ust sufficient to prevent them from pressing on 
each other, yet obliged them to stand so closely to¬ 
gether as greatly to increase their lieat. To give 
them more room, some one propnscil iliat they 
■iliould all take off their clothes. This was directly 
done by them all, except Mr. Holwcll, and three 

..libers who were with him at the window. Tiiis 

0 

gave them temporary relief, and, in hopes of cir¬ 
culating the air, and introducing fresh air from 
without, every one commenced to fan with his h.al. 
This soon tired them, and their uneasiness in¬ 
creasing, Mr. Ilaillie proposed that every man 
should sit down on the floor ; and to prevent con¬ 
fusion, they were to scat themselves and rise again 
at a given signal. After they had sat till they 
could no longer do so, the word was given to rise. 


I But from the m.anner in which they were wedged 
j together, they could not without great efforts rise 
I to their feet; and as they could riot all do so at the 
j same moment, the strong rose first, and the weak, 
from the great pressure, were now unalile to rise at 
all, and were unavoidaijly crushed to death. This 
expedient was tried several times, and each- time 
their number was diminished by those who w’crc 
trampled to death. This was the state of affairs 
before tlicy liad been confined an hour. By nine 
I o’clock llieir thirst had become intense. Many of 
' tlicm in tlie back part of the room suffered agonies 
I from the difficulty of respiration ; and numbers, 

\ becoming delirious, raved and groaned, and the 
pl.icc was filled with incoherent ravings, and cries 
for “Water! w.ater ! ” The jeinetdar who has* 
previously been mentioned, pitying tlicm, imme- 
di.itely ordered skins of water to be brought. Mr. 
llolwcil tried in vain to prevent tiiis, foreseeing the 
drc.adfrl scene that would ensue, and fearing .also 
th.it fiom his jiosition in tlie window he himself 
and those with liiui would be crushed to death. 
Tl’.e water came, and the sight of it made their 
thirst tea times worse and thiir r.avings more 
! ''iol-jiit th.m before. !\lf. Ilohvell, who until then 
h.ul 11.it suffered much from thir-jl, r.orv felt it cx- 
cessivtiy. The only way of getting the water 
i wa.s m tiicir hats, nliieh Mr. lloiwell and his two 
I companions, Sctitt and Coles, continually passed 
.ind rcp.issed between the liars of the window ; but 
the stiuggimg was so violent, that before the hat 
touched the lips of .any one, there would scarcely he 
a sill.'ll tca-cui>ful left. The little water those near 
the window could get only increased their suffer¬ 
ings, and those at the back wlio could get none 
liec.iiiie furious, pressing upon the window, so that 
many were cnislied to death. The two wounded 
gentlemen, .Scott .and Coles, who, notwithstanding 
their condition, h.ad worked so hard in passing the 
water, were pressed to death; .and Mr. flolwell’s 
friends - - Messrs. Baillie, jenks, Revclcy, Law, 
Buchanan, .Simson, etc.—lay dead at his feel. 

The dreadful siifferings aiid insane efforts of the 
poor prisoners served only to amuse the inhuman 
guards, v ho kept them supplied from time to lime 
with w.ilcr, that they might sec the sufferings the 
sight of It caused tlie prisoners. They had for a 
long time preserved their respect and regard for 
Mr. Holwcll, as their chief and friend ; but now 
they pressed on him so .as to nearly kill him, and 
some even climbed upon him to seize the bars of 
tile window. As the last sign of their regard, he 
therefore entreated them to remove the pressure, 
that he might retire out of the window into the room, 
and die in quiet. He and another and stronger 
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man were able with difficulty to force their way 
into the back part of the room, now comparatively 
empty from the people crushing to the window, and 
the many dead ; but the air was so putrid, and the 
volatile effluvia so great, that his respiration be¬ 
came immedi.ati ly difficult and painful. Under 
the cast wall, opposite the windows, there was a 
platform, a continuation of that in the barmcks, 
from which it was divided by the north wall of the 
dungeon. It c.'ctendcd the whole length of the c.ist 
side, was raised three feet and a half from the 
'round, and was three feet wide. To this platfoim, 
over the dead with which the floor was now nearly 
covered, Mr. llolwell walked, and rcsolvin;; to give 
up all efforts and die, he laid himself down ag.iinst 
the dead bodies. But in .about ton minutes ex¬ 
treme p.alpitation urged him again, by superhuman 
efforts, to force his way to the third rank from die 
window for air, when he cried, “ W.iter, for God’s 
sake!” Some, who had thought him de.ul, cried 
out, “ Give him water ! give him water ! ” ami they 
heroically would not touch any them.sclves till he 
had drunk. Finding water only increase his thirst, 
llolwell refused anymore, and in preference sucked 
the perspiration from his sleeves, lie sh.irod this 
means of support ickiclantly with a young 
named Lushington, whose life it s.ivcd. 

Before twelve o’clock the survivors were de¬ 
lirious. They refused water, but screamed inces¬ 
santly for “ Air! air!” They tried by insults and 
mockery to induce the Hindoo .ind Mi' irish guard 
to fire in upon them, or to open the door and chop 
them to pieces. Many, now utterly cxh.uistcil, lay 
down and expired quietly on the dead ; but .some 
who were strongest tried to suppl.mt Mr. llolwell 
and others at the window, line man. a Dutch ser¬ 
geant, having hold of a bar, .su|)pnited himself 
almost entirely on Mr. llolwcll's head, who also | 
had a man on each shoulder. Of com sc he ni.ide 
many efforts to dislodge them, and sometimes sue- | 
cecde.l. Having borne this till two in the morning, j 
his spirits gave weiy, and he took a clasped knife 
from his pocket, intending to open his .irteries and 
end life. But reason gained the mastery, and 
he gave up this intention. He and Carey made 1 
their way to the back, and l.iy ilcnvn together to ' 
die, which Carey did in a few mimitcs ; but !\ 1 r. 
llolwell, thinking th.it if he died there he would 
be trampled on, as he had trampled on other.s. 


managed to reach the pl.itform, and after unfasten¬ 
ing a sash which he fancied caused a pain about 
the waist, he became immediately insensible. 

As day began to dawn, the twenty-three sur¬ 
vivors wanting Holwoll to intercede with the guard, 
they found him under a heap of dead bodies, and 
brought him lo*thc window, for the smell of the 
dead was so intoler.tble that no one at first would 
surrender a place near the grating. A brave man 
was found, however, at last, a Mr. .Mills, afterwards 
cajitam of the company’s yacht, who surrendered 
Ills place at the risk of his own life. 

! At this time, about six, the Viceroy sent to re¬ 
lease Mr. Tlolweil and the rest.’ It was twenty 
miiiiites before the siirx'ivors could muster .strength 
to remove the dead bodies and draw open the door. 
Mrs. Carey was still alive, but that generous man 
Leech was dead. The soldiers, dragging out the 
dead bodies, threw them into the ditch of an un¬ 
finished ravelin. Mrs. Carey, being young and 
beautiful, was made a slave. All the rest were set 
free ; l.uit the brave Hoi well and three others, 
though suffering from putrid fever, were sent to 
Maeadarait, where the Viceroy’s grandmother 
begged for their release. Some of the courtiers 
j urged th.rt llolwell could still afford to pay .a ran- 
i sum ; but the \'!eeroy. v.ilh at least some little of 
j the leonine nature, replied generously - 

“ It may be so ; 11 he has .anything left, let him 
keep it. His biiffciiugs have been great; he shall 
h.ivo his libeity.” 

Tliey were tlren released, and at the Dutch 
settlement of Corcemabad took ship for England. 
‘"I’lie next year (1757) the retrilnition for these 
rnielties fell on the .Sour.ij.di. That great military 
genius, Clive, with only three thousand men (two 
thousand of them .Sepo\s\ smote the tyrant at 
Plass-y, where the .Souraj.ih’s sixty-eight thousand 
men lied like sheep lietore our avenging bayonets. 

In an old ji.iper of .\ugust. 1817, we found the 
other day the following' interesting obituary:— 

"Ai C.uinIcnTi.Mii. lu’i-i'' . hiv-i C’s. J' hii M I'-.. Enquire, who it 
ill til tiavc hei n ill! dtiIv - Mi.i.irnl ihp t'ii>ii.ui''iwere immured 
till, ill.ut ill'll- -tl t.'-rli-ml.i, .iiiil wiio iiiinuni'Iy n-linquiNhed 
Ills st-itioii m \t ih'-- Miuiliiiv. m lluw f .1 tl itiuiyion, to Mr. Holwell, 
tliough \Mlli tils imilit'ili- it iiigsi -1 i nil il itc sir.uli ’ 

Brave man ! his mcmoiy shall never perish. 
The tiKumiiii Ilium u'l ’ pt'remtius is his, and shall 
he his for ever. 


A LEAF Ji'ROM A JHl'K. 

e» ■ 

•)T| AM growing old—age has crept on so rapidly form meets you at every turn in this great hive—but 
*|ji' during the last few years- and 1 am poor, there seems to he no ch.u ily for the poor, worn-out, 
miserably poor. 1 am cold and hungry. Yet penniless governess. !• ii e I have gone without for 
people .say there is plenty for every one in this great days, and now 1 am trying to sec how long this 
city. True, there is, and the English, more tluan tired body can endure without food. Strange that 
.any nation,area charit.ible people—charity in some during the last few days 1 have lived over again 
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my girlhood’s life ! T am again in the old Somerset 
rectory, once more I hear through the open church 
windows the flow of the Avon, I hear the hum of 
the bee, and smell the sweet-scented hay ; and 
amidst all this dreamy delicious Sabbath silence, 
my father’s voice is preaching the law of charity to 
his simple listeners. “ Faith, hope, and charity ; 
but the greatest of all these is charity so far I 
have listened, and 1 am off again, eyes and thoughts 
following the gaily-winged butterfly which has just 
come in at the open window—it is an emperor 
• butterfly ; it flutters about a short time, and 1 lose 
sight of it; and then comes the gentle iilasliing of 
water ; I know that a boat is going down the stream 
by the soft dripping of the oars. “And now to 
God the Father,” wakes me up from the dreamy 
following of the light bark. 

It is Sunday no longer, but an autumn day—an 
autumn day in the midst of the Indi.in summer—a 
day steeped in the golden glory of a ripening year | 
‘—a day apparelled in Nature’s richest clothing. VVe 
are slowly dropping down the stream, where the gold 
and brown of the leaves mirror themselves in the 
clear water. From amidst the tall reeds we startle 
the moor-hen, and the water-rat’s bead-eyes peer at 
us from his hole in the bank. A kingfisher flashes 
his lovely plumage for a moment before our eyes. 1 
dip my hand in the silvery Avon and sprinkle a few 
drops into my brother’s face. My father enjoys 
our childish glee, and my brother’s merry laugh 
wakes the echo in the bend by the copse where we 
land. 

Alas ! where arc they? The slanting rays of the 
evening sun shine on the chancel wall, where a few 
words record the “ old rector’s ” birth and death ; 
and the Black .Sea rolls its billows above my 
brother’s sunny curls, where he lies with huntlreds 
of England’s dead who, full of hope and life, 
buckled on their swords when the Scandinavian 
war-cry rang through Western Europe. 

We penetrate into the very heart of the dense 
copse, and somehow or other silence keeps our 
tongues. The ripened nuts fall softly upon the 
dried leaves, and the nimble little squirrel overhead 
is eyeing us askance. Suddenly my brother le.ijis 
to his feet to gather some flowers growing near. 1 
am by his side ; he has extended his hand, but it is 
rapidly withdrawn—a viper’s head had darted tip 
from among the moss. 

We pause, and then the momentary fear is 
gone, and we laugh and fill,our bags with the nuts 
until the shadows deepen, and we go once 11101 c 
home—^home from one of life’s little, yet one of 
its sweetest pleasures. Oh, they arc the sweetest 


The remembrance of the days when we lingered by 
the river’s brink, or filled our hands with Nature’s 
gifts fresh gathered from the copse that threw its 
carpet of primroses to the water’s edge, is a picture, 
and a pleasure—the picture never grows dim, the 
pleasure never cloys. 

Hunger tortures me, and the water 1 drink is icy 
cold ; but I am in sufiny France—sunny Southern 
France, and our convent grounds slope to the 
swift Rhone. We, a knot of happy girls, arc talk¬ 
ing of our future. 1 do not look so far as they ; 
my eye is following the laden grape-carts as they 
wind slowly down the opposite hill, and some 
grapc-g.ithcrcrs are singing in their soft patois, so 
musical and sweet when draped in poetry. I hum 
to myself L.amartine’s “ L’Automne ”— 

** Jj.ilut, bois couronnes d'un resfe dc verdure ! 

j.»iinissrnils sur Ics i;.T7on.s epan ; 

Saint, Urrnicrs lit aiix jours ! le duuil dc la nature 
Convicnt a la doulcur ct plait a mes regards." 

**Aufstchcn uiirdt Fnglands g;in/e Jugend 
Sahe del Butte seine Ktinigiu." 

Schiller’s “ Maria .Stuart’’ rings in my cars, mixed 
with the murmur of the Rhine, and I stay my pen 
to listen to its waters as they leap over Schaff- 
hausen’s Falls; the murmur grows louder, the water-s 
aic dashing along like a mighty flood ; they deafen 
me—they arc coming nearer and nearer 1 —But “Wic 
die Arbeit, so der Lohn” repeats itself again and 
again: “ As the labour, so the reward.” I have 
j l.ibourcd, and iny reward is hunger, cold, a pauper’s 
grave. I will try a little longer. “Appeal to your 
! 1 datives,” I am told each lime 1 ask for help. I did 
I appeal. One sent me five shillings, another sent me 
j two, and told me to make use of my education— 
//ui^ would find me bread. 1 dropped the seven 
shillings into the poor-box last Sunday when I 
drugged myself to church. I could not buy bread 
with anything so grudgingly given. 

The four walls of my desolate room close around 
me, the roar of the cataract of the Rhine comes 
nearer, but a voice from its din of waters says, “The 
greatest of these is charity.” Have 1 lived in vain? 
Shall 1 die in vain ? 

Do not laugh again, my brother. Listen, listen, 
just a moment; can you not hear the nuts dropping? 
Is not that the rustling of leaves where a rabbit has 
trodden ? That is the Avon’s ripple, and the plash 
of o.ars.” 

«*«*** 

On 'J’liursday her landlord opened the bare room, 
whence all the furniture had been taken bit by 
bit for food. There was no fuel, no food in the 


memories we cherish — the memories of little room ; only a skeleton that a few days before had 
things that have come across our pathway, and laid down her pen, nevermore to take it up again 
brought with them a fadeless pleasure ; in the heat —laid it down in that moment when her child- 
and burden of the day, in the dull routine of duties hood’s home had risen before her, just as the waters 
hard to perform, and often unappreciated, they live, of Life rolled into Eternity’s deep sea ! 
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IN HONOUR BOUND. 

BY CHARLES GIBBON, 

AUTHOR OK “ROBIN GRAY,” “FOR LACK OF GOTH),” ETC. ETC. 


CHAITER THE FORTY-THIRD. liicling in some cottage in the neighbourhood, and 

SEEKING. laughing at us all this time” (the Laird did not 

rr was midnight when he reached Drumliemoimt. believe that—he, too, began to have fears—but he 
The 1 -aird was waiting for him. Each read in the thought there was no harm m sayi^ it). 



“ HE BECAN IN A TKEMULING VOICE." 


Other’s face the answer to the question which re¬ 
mained unspoken on their lips— no success. 

“ I doubt we’ll have to let it be known,” said the 
Laird, with some irritation, in spite of his ha¬ 
bitually philosophic (or selfish ?) tcmiierament ; 
it was hard just at that moment to have .an ad¬ 
dition to the family troubles ; and he could have 
delivered an excellent oration jtist then upon the 
value of submission to the experience of p.ircnts, 
but he refrained. “ One advantage of m.aking it 
known is that we shall be able to get information 
from all quarters, and also to m.ake a thorough 
search of the district.” 

“It does not matter now who knows it.” 

“ From what Ailic says, it is possible that she is 


“ Or she may be drowned,’’ added Walter, in a 
low dreamy voice. 

“Hoot toot 1 no fear ol th.at; well find her in 
the morning. You are tiled ; take a rest, and 
you will have moie spirit foi the work. By the 
way, have you airuiigetl about the church to¬ 
morrow ^ ” 

Walter took up .1 letlei which was on the table. 
After reading it — 

“No; Hutcheson c.annot cwme until the after¬ 
noon, and there is no time to seek any one else. I 
must officiate myself.” 

“ Thai’s awkward ; but the more need for you to 
rest. Come, Wattie ” (pressing his arm with a 
half-shy tenderness), “let me guide you in this 
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Take your rest, and whilst you are doing work to¬ 
morrow, I shall be busy looking for her.” 

“ You are very kind, fallier, and you punish me 
most in that way for the vexations 1 have caused 
you.” 

“ Good night,” said the LaireJ hastily ; “ do as I 
have advised you.” 

He went away, feeling an.xious to help his son, 
and feeling very much pleased with himself. He 
did not remember the fih he had perpetrated to 
Teenic ; and even if he h.id, he could not have 
understood vvhSt an impoit.int p.irt it had played 
in suggesting the mad course she h.ul adopted. 

Waller w;is utterly distracted by the combina¬ 
tion of .anxieties which surrounded him. The most 
solemn duties he had to perform in the morning 
were so utterly .at vari.ince with the disturbed tihd 
irritated state of his mind. He felt as if it would 
be an unpardonable crime for him to dispense the 
Sacrament, whilst his he.art was lorn by such 
worldly distresses as thosi- which now afflicted 
him. 

He had a very high ideal of the life he ought to 
lead, of the work he ought to do, and at jiresent 
everything seemed to oppos,' the aims winch this 
ideal directed. He was conscious of two person¬ 
alities—the common one, which siibniitled to the 
buffets of the world, and winced under tliem ; the 
ideal, which indic.ated how lie should endure .ind 
rise above all the ills of life, lliit evcrytliiiig c.imt 
b.ack to the thought of Teciiie. 

She had done wrong. Y ell, his duty was to pity, 
to forgive, and to win her b.ick by love, lint .she 
could not love him, or she would not h.ivc .icted as 
she had done. .She had .shown herself indiflerent 
to his severe trials—perhaps they wi re even the 
cause of her flight ; but he shrank from the mean¬ 
ness of that thought. 

She had shown herself indiflerent to the scandal 
which her conduct would i reate, and to the sh.une 
of it which iiiusl fall upon him. .She had shown 
an ahnost unnatural carelessness about her child. 
Could he pardon this worn in ? 

The struggle was a fierce one, the hot passion of 
the man waging a great w.rr with the high ideal of 
life and duty, by the light of which lie had been 
striving to guide his stejis. The p.ission was 
strong ; the ideal light was p.ale. I’assion led up its 
mighty battalions of wounded vanity ; the .sense of 
the ridicule to which he wotild»be exposed ; pride ; 
rage .at her trilling with th^ sacred ties of home—all 
combining in a gr.ind ebarge of indignation .at the 
doubt and slight of his love implied by her act. 

No, he could not pardon her ! 

But the ideal and better self appeared, like a 
shadow in the mist, and reniindetl him of the sweet 
thoughts she had inspire*!, of the happiness of 
which she had been the source, of the tenderness 
she had shown him ; of the soft touch of her hand, 


the dear yearning light of her eyes ; and his own 
eyes became dim, his heart swelled and throbbed. 

The battle was over. He rose up strong and 
bnavc, answering the problem he had to solve. 

“ Yes, thank God, I can pity—I can forgive her. 
I will believe that she has reasons for this conduct 
unknown to me. I will trust' her, no matter how 
had she may seem to be. . . . My poor wific, 

I will seek you and try to help you, not because it 
is my duty, but because 1 love you.” 


CHAt’l'KR THE FORI'V-l'OUKTH. 

THE D.w OK Rest. 

A TAi.F. blue cloudless sky', the sea bright green, 
restless as usual, but not noisy or fierce ; a little 
cold,altbough (lashing under brilliant sunlight; yet 
we.irmg a mild and winning look to those who were 
perspiring in tlie heat of the day*. 

A soft warm wind, which only at long intervals 
rustled the le.ivcs of the trees ; the warm drowsy 
hum of bees ; the atmosphere quite clear, and 
presenting sli.irp outliiu's of distant objects. The 
ro.ids like yellow ribbons fluttering in the wind, 
waveiing downward and upward from far-away' 
points, and coiicentr.ating at the foot of the hill on 
which stood the kirk. The hills, purple, brown, and 
black m the dist.incc, striped with stre.ims that glis¬ 
tened .and moved like quicksilver in the sunlight. 

A slumberous sense of peace and rest pervading 
all, as if N.itiire shared man’s reverence for the 
.S.ibbath. 

The people, in twos, and threes, and fours, tra¬ 
versed the ro.iiK leading to the kirk with leisurely 
and contented steps, chatting quietly over the 
affairs of the household and the State, including 
the recent storm, and the damage it had done to 
the fishing gear and the crops. The farmers who 
lived ;it a distance drove in gigs at an easy trot ; 
blit some who wi re late came across the moor at a 
hellrr-.skeller g.ilh’p. 

At a quarter to eleven the kirk-bell began to ring, 
and the bells of Kingshaven joined heartily, if 
somewhat discord.uilly, in the chime. The 
KoM.tnden hell g.ive out a slow sharp twang, which 
would have been hideous hut for the mellowing in¬ 
fluence of the .atmosphere—Bing hang, hing bang, 
bmg bang ! 

Th.it was the sign.il for the fisher-folk to ascend 
the hill. Being close at hand, they could afford to 
wail until the bell began to ring ; but at the first 
stroke they .slopped out of their cottages in 
grave haste, and marched up the hill in a strag¬ 
gling line—those who had suffered and lost by 
the late storm, dark and sad ; those who had not 
been directly losers by “the visitation of Provi¬ 
dence,” blithe enough : it is so easy to bear a neigh¬ 
bour's sorrow. Those whose husbands, fathers, or 
brothers had returned safely and unexpectedly from 
the distant ports in which they had found shelter. 
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were smilinp; with sweet content, although conscious 
that there were widows and orphans near them. 

There was neither disrespect nor callousness in 
this—only the natural law which permits personal 
joy to predominate over sympathy for another’s 
loss, and so prevents life from falling under an 
eternal shadow. 

Most of the people entered the church at once, 
and took their places in the pews whiuh h.ul be¬ 
longed to the same families for generations. But a 
few of the older folk lingered in tlu; churchyard, 
inspecting the graves of depailed loved ones, or 
gathered in groups to exchange family and agri¬ 
cultural gossi]), until within a couple of mimifes of 
the time when the bell should cease tolling. 

The latter saw the minister steii out fiom the 
gate of his‘cottage and cross the road, his bhuk 
gown gently ruffled by the brec/e, his h.it pulled 
low over his brow, .and his he.id bowed, as if he 
were in deep thought. 

The kindly recognitions given to hin; wcri' ob¬ 
served only at intervals, with a nervoits start, and a 
hasty “ Good day.’’ For the most p.irt, he passed 
on, .seeing nothing, and entered the church. 

The bell stopped, the doors were closed ; there 
was a rustling of dresses, a iirelinunary coughin';, 
.and the people settled down into their pin; es. 

The dark-ycllow-sl.iined wood of the pews, re¬ 
lieved here .and there by ,i green or crimr-on 
cushion, contrasted adinir.ibly with the sombre 
grey stone w.alls. Mottled be.uns of sunli';ht 
streaming in through the windows shot over the 
heads of the congreg.ition, and iinp.irtcd a de 
of drowsy light ami warmth to wh.it would h.ne 
been otherwise a cold and gloom;' building. 

A profound sense of tlie solemnity of the ocr.ision 
was fell by the coneu'egatum ; but th it diil not 
prevent several members from ob-ervin;; these 
facts : first, that the minister was p ile andh.igg.tul- 
looking, and th.at his voiie (pi.aieied strangily .is 
he read the psalm; second, thit the minister’s 
wife was not in her pew at the loot of the piilpil- 
staircase ; and that Itahnahoy's big pew in the lofi 
was occupied only by his two il.nigditer-,, .Mis's 
Bunicit and Alice. 

“ Is the minister’s wife no weel r’’ wai tlie cpie,- 
tion which men .and women weicashing tlieinsclves, 
as the leaves of their Bibles ni-.tleJ in turning t.i 
the place indicated for the re.adiii;t. A perfume of 
peppermint lorengcs and “ apple-nnggy " (.Southron 
wood) pervaded the mottksl sunbeams. Outside 
there was a hum of bees. Occasionally .1 bee or a 
butterfly fastened upon one of the windows, anil 
afforded much interest to the hoys ; in the distance 
there w.as a cock crowing witit tiie most repre¬ 
hensible forgetfulness th.at it was the S.ihbath clay. 

It was in the prayer th.it the singnlarity of 
^Walter’s manner struck the people most. He 
began in a ticmhling voice that was scarcely 


audible. He seemed to wander, as if uncertain of 
what he intended to say ; but gradually (he yoicc 
became louder, the enunciation clear, and the tone 
so full of lender sympathy that it thrilled the 
he.arts of the listeners. Fervid passion combined 
with simple carnestijess to give power and eloquence 
to his words. He cried for help to bear the ills of 
life with resignation ; he cried for faith to strengthen 
those whofallcred, to teach them that God was always 
near, however dark the night—however fierce thi' 
storm. He implored mercy for those whose afflir 
tion might render them temporarily rebellious, th.it 
they might bp taught to .see in their affliction thcii 
own errors, and to trust that whatever suffering Fie 
sends. He is ready to relieve. Faith, faith, faith 1 
was Ills cr>'—the first condition of happiness, the 
first principle of true religion. He prayed that 
they might learn nevei to doubt His love, however 
hitter and app.arenily unmerited might be the mis¬ 
fortunes of tins woiM. 

Tliere w.is a pnlhc tie sincerity in the white face 
turned upw.ard in the sunlight. It was the man’s 
own sorrow that he w.is uUering—his own faltering 
he.irl that he was hel])ing. But each listener asso¬ 
ciated the words widi Ins or her affliction in the late 
storm, and foiiiid comfort in them, and strength. 

He made a deep and Listing impression upon his 
eongiegation ; he had never risen to the full height 
j of the duties of his orfire til! sorrow gave him power, 
j But throughout the day he found himself again 
and again faltering, thinking about Tcenic ; in spite 
of the c.x illation erealej by the sacred work he had 
in hand, the mere man’s nature continually asserted 
it',e!f .at the most unexpected moments. He was 
fnglitcned by this iie.ikiiess, and shuddered at the 
thought of his own unworthiness to discharge the 
solemn duties of the day. He w.is glad when it 
was over; still more relieved when Mr. Hutcheson 
came up to undertake the afionioon service. 

lie cTOs.sed the ro.ad hastily, and entered the 
hoiis'c willioul spc.ikiiig to any one. Woariedly he 
lliivw aside his gown, feeling that ho ought never 
to wear it again. He sat down, trying to think out 
quietly .ind metliodirall) what lie was to do next, 
and 111 which diiectioii he w.is to seek her. The 
reniemhrauee of the cl.iy lilled him with pain ; he 
had gone through the most miporlant .service of the 
Chuicli in a h.id and iinhnly spun, his mind occu¬ 
lted all the lime with Morliily .iiixieties. He could 
only piay to be piuloiied whatever sin he had 
ronimitted in slninig to fulfil his task. He found 
It very dilTiciilt to m.i!!; strnigjit. 

Meanwhd'- there were fnendV;' inquiries at the 
door, all loud in praise of the niinister's eloquence 
(.It the nioiiieiit when he csieeined him.self most 
mcapahle!) and .iiixioii.s to learn what was the 
matter with Mrs. Burnett. 

Boor Ailie, bcwildciej between her distress 
about Tccnie and licr desire to keep her dis- 
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appearance quiet, betrayed everything ; but in such 
a confused manner that the inquirers went away, 
puzzled and in consternation, to spread the most 
exaggerated rumburs of the calamity which had 
occurred in the minister’s household. 

The news soon went round the minister’s wife 
had run away, nobody knew where to,” and that 
was why he was looking so poorly in the cliurch. 
Assuredly, had she been within a circle of five miles 
of Kowanden, Tcenie would have been speedily 
discovered. It was the one subject of conversation 
uppermost that day, and even prevailed over the 
events of the storm. • 

CHAPTER THE FDRTY ITFTH. 

“IT WAS MY FAULT.” 

Grace c.Tme at last. He knew who it waS the 
moment she touched the door. He sprang up to 
meet her, but she was beside him before he could 
make a couple of steps ; the delic.ite hand was 
resting on his arm, the sweet sad face turned up 
to his, the clear earnest eyes eloipient with sym¬ 
pathy and inspiring hope. 

“Thank you, Grace,” he said, taking her hand 
quietly ; “ it does me good to see you, just as much 
now as in the old days when you were my protector 
in every danger. You arc very brave and generous 
—but brave people are always generous. I thought 
of you first as soon as I discovered what had hap¬ 
pened here. I wished much to sec you yester¬ 
day.” 

“ I was here twice, but you h.ul not returned,” 
she answered in her low, quiet voice ; “ you did not 
learn anything about her V’ 

“Nothing, lam haunted by the fear that she 
may have ventured upon the sea. I s.iy to myself 
it is nonsense- -that site had no boat, and th.it even 
if there had been one, she would not have used it 
on such a night. But the fear comes back to me, 
and tortures me.” 

“ Why did she go away ?” 

“ 1 cannot even guess her motive. I said very 
little to her ; she was angry about something, and 
I left her, expecting that she would sleep .and for¬ 
get. 1 must have done something or said something 
that she could neither forget nor forgive.’’ 

He walked across the room agitatedly, feeling 
that movement of some kind was necessary. 

Grace stood looking at the window, eyes open, 
and apparently trying to catch some slippery idea 
that was eluding her efforts as the bright-winged 
butterfly eludes a boy, an3 is farthest from him just 
when he thinks it is safe under his cap. 

“ I must have done something,” Walter went on, 
“ to pain her terribly. It is always those we love 
who pain us most.” (Aye, Grace knew that.) 
“ And she did give me all her heart. I have been 
too gloomy for her bright nature—I have been 
dreaming too much, and have accomplished too 


little. I chose a profession in which it seemed 
possible to reconcile quiet thought with the full 
discharge of duty. Wrong in that—men must act 
rather than think, to do any practical good in the 
world. Wrong in that, wrong in everything ; it is 
a little bitter, is it not, to have to acknowledge that 
one’s whole life is a failure 'i” 

“Walter!” 

That little cry of affectionate surprise pulled him 
up more sharply than a volume of argument would 
have done. 

“Forgive me; I never could speak of these 
tilings to any one but you, and it is an intense 
relief to be able to let out the g.athrring of painful 
thoughts into the ear of one of whose sympathy we 
feci sure. I have tried very hard, Grace, to do 
what seemed to be right, and the result appears to 
be failure in every direction.” 

“ Time is on your side, and a brave heart will 
overcome everything.’’ 

“ That is one of the platitudes with which I have 
been trying to console iny.sijf; but it has much 
more meaning when you repeat it than when I say 
it to myself.” 

Grace caught the butterfly, and she took Walter’s 
arm. 

“We’ll go out to the garden.” 

They went out, and ai m-in-arm, ])acing up knd 
down the path between the goosebeny bushes and 
the stiawberry lieds, she spoke — 

“ I have a suspicion of what put Tcenie out of 
humour, and why she has gone away.’’ 

“ What ?” 

“ It was my fault.” 

“ Yours ?” 

“ V'es and at this jioint Grace stopped, feeling 
awkw.ird and unhappy, because she had to speak 
of her mother. 

“ Well, how was it your fault ?” he asked, after 
waiting for her to speak. 

She faced the position with a calm, brave voice. 

“ I told her th.vt my mother had tigain refused to 
save Daltnahoy. 'I'eenic has gone away in the 
hope that her absence w'ould make mother change 
her mind.” 

That was a revelation to him; he saw and 
understood all —the scene with Dame Wishart, 
Teenie’s passionate, sensitive nature, her anguish 
in the belief that she had been the cause of the loss 
of Dalmahoy, :ind her brave attempt to save it 
by sacrificing herself. His grief was the more 
poignant, although he did not know that other 
element which influenced her action—the belief, or 
half-belief (for it was only when angry that she 
really believed), that he had expected to obtain a 
large portion of the Methven fortune when he 
married her. 

“Heaven sent you to be a comforter ,of the 
sorrowing, Grace,” he said warmly ; “ you have 
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made me glad, for you have relieved me of a heavy 
burden of doubt. I thought she went away because 
she did not care for me ; you have shown me how 
true her love is—God bless you, Grace.” 

She needed a blessing as much as she deserved 
it; it was because her own love was so pure and 
great, that she was alJle to divine Tccnie’s motive. 
The same motive would have instigated her to the 
same action under similar circumstances, although 
her calmer judgment would have shown her the 
foolishness of attempting to set matters right’in 
that way. 

Keealy as she felt the bitterness of her own fate 
at times, she was rarely unjust to Teenie, and 
always liked her. As for Walter, even his ajiparent 


blindness to the acuteness of her suffering did not 
make her angry with him. She only wished that 
she could learn to like him less, and that the touch 
of his hand, the least tender look or word from him, 
would not thrill her with such painful joy. 

“ You will be hap^Mcr than ever when this is over, 
and she will be more contented.” 

“ I shall try to believe that! but the first thing is 
to find her. 1 am waiting for a message from my 
father; as soon as it arrives, I start again to seek 
her.” 

“ You will let me know ?” 

“ I shall go round by Craigburn before coming 
home, if alone ; if she is with me, 1 shall send to you.” 

BNI) OF CHAPTFR THE FOKTV-FIFTII. 





Al.ONG T 

BY THE REV. 

IIE art of taking an enjoyable walk 
in the country, it may be said 
with confidence, was unknown 
before White of Sclborne, and 
the author of that delightful 
story, “Eyes and No Eyes,” 
discovered it. In the last cen¬ 
tury’s prose, what Johnson said 
of the country and its sameness is 
known to all. If we turn to its poetry, 
the same artificial mode of viewing the 
beauties of “ Arcadian scenes,” and the 
same ignorance of the commonest facts, is 
everywhere apparent. Thus Somerville wrote in 
old age a long poem on ” The Chase." He might 
be expected to know something of so common an 
animal as the otter, and yet this is his description 
of it 

*'The Mibtle spoilet of the bcAvrr kind, 

Far off, perhaps, wJierc .mcicnt aldets shade 
llie deep still pool, within some hollow trunk 
Contnve.s his wilKct coin h, whence he surveys 
His long puilieu, lord of the stpeam, and all 
The hnny shoals his own." 

The otter has nothing to do with the “beaver 
kind,” and does not form “ a wicker couch.” His 
nest or lair is simply a pile of dead aquatic weeds 
and sticks confusedly heaped together. 

Let us turn at random to another poet of the last 
century. Savage, the hapless friend of Johnson, .tnd 
could morning be more ridiculously described ? 
Poor Savage was familiar with sunrise in Drury 
Lane, but not with the country:— 

*' Mild rides the Morn in Orient beauty drestt 
An azure mantle and a purple vest. 

Which, blown by gales,'her gemmy feet dbplay, 

Her amber tresses negligently gay. 

Collected now her rosy band they fill. 

And, gently wrung, the pearly dews distil, 

B The songful Zephyrs and the laughing Hours 

Breathe sweet, and strow her opening way with flowers." 


HE BECK. 

M. G. WATKINS. 

Similarly the Spectator, when he retired into the 
country to find new subjects for his pen, never 
thought of looking at anything but the manners 
and customs of its inh.abitants. He would have 
betaken himself back to Will’s Coffee House at 
once, had it not been for Will Wimble, Moll White, 
and the Squire’s Chaplain. 

Yet how much of pure pleasure and delightful 
recreation lies in observing the natural history and 
scenery of the country! Every one whose lot is 
to abide there ought to interest himself in some 
branch of natural history, and then the most ordi¬ 
nary walk will furnish him with much to engage 
his thoughts. 

Living on the confines of a marshy district, few 
strolls are more pleasant to us than down the 
“ beck,” which is a north country name for brook, 
and of itself shows the Scandinavian influences 
which once prevailed in the district, even if the 
names of the m.ijority of the villages did not end in 
“ by ” (dwelling). Let us ramble down the beck 
this fine summer evening, and see wh.it it offers 
' for our amusement. But a mere aimless walk 
is a mistake. What sylvan implement shall we 
take—a butterfly net, a botanical vasculum, or 
what ? 

The wind is westerly, and the hand naturally 
takes down a fishing rod. With this, and a cast of 
flies wrapped round our hat, we sally through mea¬ 
dows, much burnt up by the persistent i^rought, to a 
plantation by the brook The wood-pigeons coo at 
our approach, and scarcely deign to fly off their 
nests. “It is only an angler,” they seem to say, 
“ don’t be afraid.” A brood of young crows flaps 
out. They are scarcely fledged enough, or else 
have not yet learnt the fear of man, to care to fly 
far, and there they sit balancing on an ash. Milton 
makes Satan assume the form of a cormorant, but 
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a crow would have been quite as much to the pur¬ 
pose, besides answering better to Patristic tradition, 
livery one must have noticed how suddenly crows 
become tame in the country on Sundays, when they 
seem to know that no one will mojest them, and 
how they behave with a litting^lecoruni. Yet llaw- 
thorpe will not give them the benefit of this relief 
to their otherwise s.djlc character. “A crow h.is 
no real pretensions,” he says, “ to religion, in spite 
of his gravity of mien and black .ittirc. Crows are 
certainly thieves, and probably infidels.” Their 
habits .are, howei'er, so bl.iek already, as all coiintrj - 
folkknow, that they cannot be any fiiitlKTbl.iekcned; 
besides, on tins peaceful evening we would nut s.iy 
a word even against them. 

Alas ! fishing is out of the question at the pre¬ 
sent time. Looking down the valley, the pools in 
the beck shine in the sun's slanting rays like pearls 
strung on the very slenderest of white threads. 
Water only just percolates from one pool to 
another. Millers and dr.iin.age together, s.iy old 
anglers, have been the ruin of the fishing in this 
district. 

We fear it is so ; yet there is something so poetic 
about a mill, the miller himself is generally so 
cheery, and the very atmosphere around it so sug¬ 
gestive of peace and comfort, that it is imjwssible to 
quarrel with mills. From Chaucer, wlio writes—' 

“At Trompitigton, not fer fio ('intcljntrrre, 

1‘hei gt)th a brook, .m-l over tli.it .t bnK>;c, 

Upon the wliichc hun*k tUcr stout »t mclle " (mill), 

to Tennyson, who sings— 

“1 Itjvfti the hiummny wave th.xl sw.iiu 
Thro’ fpiict lilt .idow's round tin- null. 

The sleepy pool .ihovt the dam, 

'i'hc itool hoiicalli ii nevcj sull," 

mills have alwa^'s been clear to our poets. And llic 
one which we now reach is specially dear to us. 
Its lichen-stained loof is pitched .it all angles ; 
everywhere arc projecting porches, coinices, and 
dormer windows; nothing about it is regularly built; 
while a flashing stream pours continiially over the 
hatches by the ki/.ily-nioving water-wheel, which 
makes the most delicious nnisic on the stillest night. 
It has given us many a dieum, and s[)ito of sundry 
ugly stories about the miller’s nets and eel-spears, 
we would not wish his house away fur m.iny a 
trout. 

Skirting the mill we rettch a bushy corner, where 
willows and a few young firs cause a gloom thus 
early in the evening. Sitting on the g.ate perfectly, 
still, a rustling within thif dry grass comes nearer 
and nearer, and out of the fence into the ditch 
crawls a fine hedgehog. How his eyes glitter ! 
He has not the least suspicion that we arc so close, 
.and trots briskly up within three yards. All at 
once he stops—his fine sense of smell has alarmed 
him ; turning up his eyes, lie takes in the position 
at once. After a moment’s irresolution, he turns. 


and keeping one eye fixed on our motions, sidles 
off sideways in the most absurd manner under the 
fence. We remain perfectly motionless, and he 
fondly withdraws himself into the gloom, and thinks 
no one has seen him. A more perfect piece of 
.icting than thus beating a retreat under the'belief 
that his enemy has not seen him could not be found 
m ICnghsh wild life. ' 

Lying on the bank in the sunlight, the faintc.st 
click, that no car but an angler’s would notice, is 
lie.aril two or three times. That means a trout is 
silently feeding. There is a splash 1 He hgs leapt 
out of the water after a fly, and betraj ed his posi¬ 
tion. .Sik-ntly crawling, flat on our face, up tlie 
b.mk, so tlial his quick eye may notice neither 
substance nor sh.idow, we find .a pool six yards by 
three, like a pohslicd mirror. It seems vain to 
llir'iw an artificial lly there, but it is just worth the 
trial. 

As lightly as the natural fly, our “ Hoffland’s 
I’ancy ’’ tlrojis near the edge bcnc.itli us, and its red 
bilk body is too fatal a lure. A i iish, and we ha\ e 
ihc trout fast, and he tc.ars round the pool and 
lashes it into, mud with his tail. In vain! The 
landing-net is under him, and he is safe in the 
b.isket - a fish getting on for three-quarters of a 
pound ill weiglit—before he well knows what has 
happened. 

A little further, a big water-rat scuttles along at 
the edge, and finally runs under a jirojecting shelf, 
leaving his long tail visible against the red clay 
bank, but as firmly convinced as ever was ostrich 
with his he.ad m a hush that no one can possibly 
.see him, as he secs no one. A stone judiciously 
dropped into the water just below it effectually 
di.salnises him, and he swims out and away, too 
terrifietl even to dive. He need not be alarmed. 
We woiikl not harm him for the world. He does 
no damage to fish or flesh of any kind ; in fact, he 
IS not a rat at all, and lives on the aquatic weeds, 
and especially the arrow-head, which he finds in the 
brook. 

The miller, it is true, has a standing grievance 
against him, because he undermines the banks 
uf bis d.im ; and poachers do not find it pleasant, 
when fancying they arc tickling a trout, to dis¬ 
cover that tiny have tried to tickle a water-vole 
(his correct design,ition). Owners of osier planta¬ 
tions also griinihle at him for destroying the bark 
of their saplings, lint he laughs at persecution, 
owing to the secure nature of his subterranean 
retreats. Much of the damage laid to his charge 
is really caused by the brown rat, which often thkes 
to life by the water-side, and is omnivorous in his 
appetite. No angler would ever injure the harm¬ 
less water-vole, which so often amuses him in his 
rambles. 

Passing through a hay-field, it is curious to, 
notice the head of every scabious covered with the 
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red-spotted burnct moth. Each tuft thus becomes 
a flash of colour to an artistic eye, the burnished 
black wings with their intensely crjuison spots 
glittering on the lilac-blue flowers of the scabious, 
like one of Nature’s brightest harmonies. Opposite 
us is another of her arrangements, C(.|ually be.iulifiil 
in its way. A bo.iFd is set up by the side of a 
glassy reach, with the inscription, “ No Fishing 
Allowed and at the foot of the post, and, oddly 
enough,, nowhere else near it, is a huge duster of 
the lovely turquoise flowers of the “ water myosotis.” 
They are reflected in the water below, and must 
emphatically repeat to the liespasser the notice 
above—Forget me not. 

Here we come u|)on three boys of ten or twelve, 
sauntcriitg to meet us. They have slicks m their 
hands, .and try to look so unconscious of being out 
of their place lh.it we are .it once lemlered sus¬ 
picious. They have come from a vill.igc a mile 
below, and it is absurd to suppose that they are 
taking a duty-walk, or oven admiring the beauties 
of Nature as we are doing. Cle.irly they arc on 
mischief bent, cither to get partridge-eggs, or (more 
likely) to harry the trout now the beck is so low. 

“Have you seen any fish, bids t’’we ask c.ire- 
Icssly. 

“There is three or four, sir, .igin them wfilers,” 
they reply with a studious air of iiifiitfiicnce ; but, 
like our friend the hedgehog, the acting is too good, 
and wc feel bound to give llicm ,i u .lining not to 
meddle with the fish. Of course there are no fish 
to be seen near the willows, and the lads have 
either pelted them into their holes or gut one or 
two in their jacket-pockets. In our mind's e>e 
wc see those same boys, before many more years 
have passed over them, skulking along a hedge- 
bottom in a grey autumnal moiniiig, with two or 
three hares which they have snared, .iiid in a week 
or two more they viH be pulling their lurelecks to 
the “ beaks” on the bench, bo dangerous is it to 
be born with a sporting tasfe. 

Whirr! up leap .t pair of those be.autiful birds, 
the green sandpipers, from one's very feet! A p.iir 
or two of them arc to be foiud down lieic every 
summer. A field lower down, a heion flies ofi with 
heavy flapping wings. There is not a breath of 
wind, and he can h.irJly get aw.iy, he is so gorged 
with sticklebacks and eels. Two or thice herons 
arc always features in the beck scenery, though 
there is ni5 heronry in the vicinity. If fortunate, 
the angler, as he glides along the beck, may hear 
the snipe drumming over his head, and occasionally 
one -as it has done with us—will light within two 
yards, if he remain quite motionless. Fishing is a 
lainous employment, not merely for its own ends, 
but also that it offers so fine a chance of observing 
our native birds and beasts. We make friends with 
them all. Even the fish which inluibit the diifcrent 
pools are, in a manner, acquaintances. We often 
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drop them a line on passing down, and more than 
one have been cauglit and, alter having a piece 
snipped out of their tails for future recognition, 
been i cplaced to grow larger. Of course they may 
be taken by other anglers, but they arc generally 
in possession of h<iunts where they can only be 
cajitured by one tolerably famili.ir with the lo- 
c.ility. 

Here is the fairest expanse of water we have yet 
seen, and the fly is sent c.irccrmg across it. At 
the secontl throw it is taken by something weighty, 
but there is no le.qi into the air, and swift d.irt down 
the stream, which marks the t.iciiesof a trout when 
hooked. There is slfil light enough to admit of a 
corpulent fish being seen, which, like the F.ithcr 
William of “Alice m Woiideiland,” seems insanely 
endeavouring to spin rouiul on his hcail. Winding 
him in, while slfil engaged m this fatuous proceeding 
without making any atteinjit to dart off, it turns out 
to be .1 f.it roach, with splendid silvery scales and 
crimson lins, moie lhan h.alf a ])ound in weight, 
and lli.it the llist \se have ever taken ^vith an arti- 
fiei.il tly. 

Never was the difference between a sporting fish 
like the trout, and a clumsy common fish, better 
exemplified. The former always dies hard, after a 
severe struggle for liberty ; this roach reminded us 
rather of a plethoric alilermaii after a City feast, 
turning round and lound in an idiotic manner to 
cse.ipe a pickpocket who was trying to drag his 
watch out from his fob, instead of hitting him hard 
betwcei. the c)es at once and making a fight for his 
property. 

The mill above has now let off the water, and 
a turbid stream rushes along like a mimic eagre, 
bearing on its front sticks and nettles and willow- 
branches. Wc must seize the oppoi tunity, for it will 
bung the trout from their liirking-pl.tces, each 
longing .to capture the (lies which are swiftly borne 
down. 

Hut what is that ? Under a thicket on the opposite 
side is a large round lump of black feathers, con¬ 
tracting and expanding on the top of a long green 
peg, as it seem-.. We gently stir a bush near, and 
soon down comes a tad from the ball of feathers, 
then another green peg, which turns out to be a 
leg, immediately aftei w.irds emerges a red sealing- 
wax-like bill fiom under the wmg, and with a 
curiously puzzled expression, a.s if still half asleep, 
a water-hen hops through the thicket and dis¬ 
appears. 

The sun'is now setting, and the pipistrelle bats 
come forth in the giateful, dusk, to prey on the 
multitudes of night-flying moths which are also 
tibro.id. As the swallows retire, the bats, by a wise 
provision of Nature, talie up their office of keeping 
down flies. How pleasant is the heavy smell of the 
elder-flower ! and here is a meadow with its clover 
cut down, and as fragrant as the most deliciously 
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scented tea. There is very little of it, however, 
this dryijseason; and in this next field, which should 
be green with young turnip-plants, spite of its having 
been twice sown this year not a leaf is visible. No 
wonder farmers are longing for rain. Wet weather 
most effectually destroys that pest to turnips, the 
turnip-fly.' 

Its activity always begins in the dusk, but the 
colony which has devastated this field is fled, or has 
died out, so it is vain to search for one. As we 
lately heard of two people, who had lived in the 
country.all their lives, endeavouring to persuade a 
farmer, the one that the fly turned into a butterfly, 
the seco.nd that it became a daddy long-Ieg.s, it is 
worth while sketching its history. From April to 
September the eggs are deposited on the under side 
of a rough leaf. Hatched in two days, the larvh 
attains perfection in sixteen d.iys, during which, if 
fine and' warm weather prcvad.s, it eats away the 
surface of the turnip’s young le.-ives with voracity. 
The chrysalis retires for a fortnight into the earth, 
and then emerges as a small brassy-black beetle, i 
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an eighth of an inch long, with a pale yellow band 
on each wing-case, and able to skip with much 
agility, whence it attains the name of Haltica or 
leaper. It at once attacks the small leaves of the 
turnip and speedily ruins the crop. It can scent 
the turnip crop from a great distance, and flies to it 
even against the wind. There'are thus five or six 
broods in a summer, but they do not feed much after 
the end of September. 

With a fish or two in our basket we reach home, 
after a delightful ramble of a kind that a lover of 
Nature may enjoy any night in the country. 
“ Good night, sir,” says a belated labourer ; 
“ stra—angc weather this ; ’lis all along of this ’ere 
comet.” And then another, with the rustic’s usual 
fondness for meteorological speculation, adds, “The 
moon changes to-night; now we shall have some- 
wet.” 

When will country' folk unlearn this supersti¬ 
tion ? lint the evening primrose is fully expanded 
and warns us to end, for rustic superstitions are 
endless. 


THE THREE INDIANS. 

j'KOM rilF. OERMAN OK M. I.tNAN.) 


EAV’N in its wrath the tempest wildly 

>■* Old forest-oaks with reckless might 

Niagara’s roar is in tlie tumult 

A rod of rapid fire the lightning 

And in its course the foaming torrents lashes, 

Till down they tumble with an angry sound. 

Three Indians stand upon the noisy shore — 

They listen to the raging billows’ roar, 

And to the forest’s groan, so deep, so long. 

An aged man is one, ihougli he appears, 

Spite his grey hair, too upright for his years v 
The others arc his sons, well-built aud strong. 

Upon those sons the old man gazes now. 

And a dark cloud is gathering on his hiow. 

Like those above that blacken all the sky. 

As thus he speaks from his overflowing hcait, 
Flashes more bright than those which o’er him dart 
Gleam from the depths of his foreboding eye : 

“ Curse on the whites, and cVrse upon the waves 
Which brought them to our coast, the fawning 
slaves, 
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Who soon the beggai ‘s attitude forgot ; 

A hundred curses on those baleful gales 
Th.at, to impel them hither, filled their sails. 

And cuise upon the reefs that wrecked them not! 

“ Daily their ships across our waters haste. 

With some device our ancient home to waste ; 

Like poisoned arrows, hearing death they fly. 

Us has the rohber-hordc of all bgreft— 

No, not quite all, our hatred still is left. 

Come with me, children, come, and let us die ! ” 

Thus spoke the grey old man, and from a tree 
They cut their boat; exulting now, and free. 
Athwart the watery plain their oars they fling. 
Float towards the rapids’ midst — son, father, 
brother, 

With hc.arts that beat with love, embrace each 
other. 

And joyously the song of death they sing. 

h 

A ce.asclcss thunder is above them crashing. 
Around the boat are forked lightnings flashing j 
Sea-gulls exult —the storm’s loud voice they 
know. 

The men, with souls unshaken, reach the fall; 

Son, father, brother, bravely singing all, 

Down the abyss, where death invites, they go I 
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MIZ-PAH. 

IN TWO CHAPTERS.-CHAPTER THE SECOND. 



SHRINKING AWAY FROM HIM.'* 


S IGHT in a sick-room: a room where the 
red fire-light leaps up in weird flashing 
forms against the pictured wall; where the 
heavy damask curtains arc drawn closely across 
252-Voi. IX. 


the windows, as if to shut out all sound even of -he 
rain beating wildly against the panes without. 

“ Mizpah, are you there?” 

“ Yes, dear.” 
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“ It is very near the end now.’ 

“ Do you feel weaker, John ? ” 

" No, but I feel—dying. Come closer to me, my 
wife. I want to talk to you.” 

She is seated between the bed and the fire, a 
woman still young, and strangely beautiful, but 
with the patient gravity of middl8 age settled like a 
waxen mask over her fair pale face. Her move¬ 
ments, too, are softer and quieter than usual at her 
age, as she rises, and going to the bed, stoops down 
above the face, wrinkled and worn, deeply lined 
and fringed with thin grey hairs, which lies there 
upon the pillow. 

“You have been crying,” he says, his keen 
anxious eyes peering curiously into her face, his 
nervous withered hand tightening on hers. 

“ Yes,” she says simply. “ It is so hard to see 
you suffer.” 

“ My dear, the bodily suffering is nothing to th.at 
which has tortured me for the last six ye.ars. 
Torture 1 1 wonder I have lived so long under it.” 

She makes no answer. He often utters these 
ambiguous allusions ; but Mi.cpah is not an in¬ 
quisitive woman. Perhaps she 1ms had secrets of 
her own. 

“ Mizpah,” he says suddenly, “ do you remember 
why you married me ?” 

“ Why talk of that now, John ?” she asks, flushing 
timidly. 

“ Bccau59 now is the only time I h.ave. You were 
only nineteen, Mizpah, and you married hec.ausc 
your parents’ death had thrown you on my care ; 
because the world said illnalureil things of your 
living with a guardian of forty-eight ; because you 
wanted to keep a delicate little sister with you, and 
could not afford to do it unmarried ; because— 
chiefest reason of .all—the man you were engaged 
to, the man you loved and who was away in Canada, 
had proved false to you ; because you saw his 
marriage in an American paper, after for si.\ months 
your letters had received no answer. Because of 
these reasons yt)u married me.” 

“And because you were the best and truest 
friend I had in the whole world,” she broke in with 
quivering lips; “because Minnie loved you, .and 
1—liked and honoured you with all my heart. 
John, I told you all this then. Have 1 disappointed 
you, that you go back upon it now?” 

“You have been an angel of light to me,” he 
answers hoarsely. “ Oh, child 1 if you only knew 
what you are to me ! If you only guessed how 
madly, passionately, I, old enough to be your father, 
have loved you from the first moment I saw you 
till now 1 Mizpah, try to think of it. Try to bear it 
in mind when you would turn from my memory 
with hatred and loathing.” 

“John ! could that be possible?” 

“ 1 wish to Heaven it were possible to avoid it. 
1 had meant to leave it till after I was gone, to 


keep the kind look on your sweet face till after I 
was dead ; but I cannot; I- " 

“John, don’t say any more,” she interrupts, 
trembling very much. “ If there is anything wrong 
which you have done, do not tell me. Even 
though it have hurt me, let me remain in ignorance, 
I will forgive it, whatever it be. • If it be written in 
your papers, I will burn them unread. Trust me.” 

He smiles faintly—a sad, hopeless smile. 

“ No, child, this you could not forgive ; nor shall 
you promise to do so. Listen to me while I have 
strength, and answer first. Did you not meet 
Gerald Dacres the day before you were taken with 
that long illness, nearly six years ago ?”, 

“Yes, John,” she says quietly ; but how fast her 
heart is beating ! 

“ And he told you th.at he had never married— 
that he had written to you constantly, and got no 
answer ?” 

“ He spoke of his letters in the one that reached 
me—the one that told me he was coming here— 
but not of his marriage. Since it was not true, the 
report may not have reached his ears.” 

“ And you ! Did not you speak of it ?” 

“ No, John.”' 

“ No? What explanation, then, did you give of 
your m.arriagc with me ? ” 

“ I gave him none.” Her voice is faint with 
remembered anguish ; but the answers arc ever 
straight and true. 

“ 1 don’t understand you,” he says. “ What tZ/d 
you say to him ? ” 

“ I told him 1 was married, and bade him go 
away and forget me.” 

“ What ! no more than that ? And was he 
satisfied ? Did he ask no cxi>lanations—nothing ?” 

“ No, John ; he was not satisfied. Do not talk 
about it—please do not.” The p.ain even now i.s 
greater than she can bear. He presses her hand 
more tiglitly. 

“ I will only .ask you one thing more, Mizpsih. 
I know that you will answer it with perfect truth. 
Wliy did you do this? Nay” (as she hesitates), 
“ 1 wish to know.” 

“ Because I was a m.arricd woman, and my 
husband trusted me. Because—oh, John ! forgive 
me—I loved Gerald so dearly, ho loved me so long, 
so well and fondly, that I dtired not tell him any 
excuse for my apparent falsehood. I knew his 
perfect honour, I knew my own innocence; and 
yet I could not—^John, I dared not trust to either 
while we loved each other. Please do not think ill 
of me. I knew that I loved Gerald more than my 
own life; and because 1 loved him, I sent him 
aw.ay.” 

She is on her knees now, weeping bitterly, with 
her face hidden on the wrinkled hand in which 
hers is clasped. The fire-light flickers on the wall 
—on the bent golden head. Onlv the shadows of 
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the curtains fall ujjon the tortured face of the dying 
man. Very slowly he speaks. 

“ I thank God that the sin which dooms me 
has purified one saint more for heaven. You 
have made your confession, Mizpah; listen to 
mine. It was 1 who kept back your lover’s letters ; 
I who stopped years; 1 who had that advertise¬ 
ment inserted in the New Brunswick paper ; I who 
invented all the uncharitable gossip which so worked 
upon your sensitive delicacy. And I did this 
because I loved you—because I thought that time, 
and patient idolatry, and every luxury that riches 
could supply, would win your love away from the 
remembrance of a young fellow who probably did 
not love you half so well, and could only have led 
you into poverty. God only knows how I h.ave 
been puni.shcd ; not only now, but in every hour 
and moment of these seven ye.irs which have seen 
you mine, and not mine. For a few months—not 
a year—I hoped. Then you and he met ; in your 
fever you told me that ; and hoiie died for ever, 
livery day since then—every moment that has 
witnessed your patient obedieni c—your silent, un¬ 
complaining gentleness—youV sad little face sobered 
into age so early—so early—has been but one long 
punishment.” 

“ Hush !” she interrupts—she has sprung to 
her feet long before, shrinking back and away 
from him, with hands clenched upon her bosom, 
and face white and horror-stricken—‘‘ Hush, for 
pity’s sake 1 I begged you not to toll me. Oh ! 
why, why did you do it now, when it is xdl over, 
all ended past any recall ? ” 

“Mizpah !” he begins feebly. 

“■Not now, John, not now,” she cries, breaking 
into bitter tears. “ 1 will be good in a moment ; 
bttt don’t say any more just this minute. I—1 can’t 
think.” 

He makes no answer. The shadow is darker on 
his face ; and she has turiud to the door, when 
something, some tender womanly impulse, makes 
her come back to the side of the bed. 

“ Don’t think me unforpviiig,” she says ; “ I do 
forgive you—I shall soon, when 1 have thought of 
all your love and kindness. 1—j ohn, do you hear 
me ? John ! ” 

But there is no answer still. The firc-hglit has 
died down in the grate. 'I'ho ram heals and wads 
.against the window. Outside the wiinl raves, and 
the branches creak, like the cries of a torlured 
spirit; but within all is silent, .all still ; for earthly 
love is gone—called out to meet its God—and love 
unselfish, love presanctified is left alone. 

“Mrs. Le Feuilic, may I introduce my husband’s 
cousin, Mr. Dacrcs. lie is quite a lion with us ; 
only just returned from two years’ travels in distant 
lands.” 

Mizpah looks up. She is sitting slight and 
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graceful in her widow’s dress, one of a fashionable 
crowd in a fashionable London drawing-room. 
Two little red spots rush into licr cheeks, and her 
eyes leap up with a sudden light, as she puts out 
her hand, saying— 

“ Mr. Uacres and I are old friends.” 

He docs not act like an old friend. He does not 
even seem to see her hand, but bows with grave 
formality ; and after a word or two of common¬ 
place civility, words which the beating of her heart 
will hardly let her answer, he moves quietly away, 
and leaves the room. 

So they meet again, and so they part. The 
locket whicli bears her name—that name with its 
quaint sacred meaning, “ 'J'he Lord watch between 
me and thee when we are absent one from another ” 
—still hangs at his watch-chain ; but he has not 
forgiven her yet. He never will. 

lias the Lord watched in vain ? 

******* 

Twilight again. The sky a pale apple-green 
fading into blue in the east. One long b.ir of 
liquid gold low down on the western horizon. 
Above it a bank of greyish violet cloud fringed with 
fire. Far away, behind that dark clump of trees, a 
jingle of bells ringing for evening service. Indoors 
a wood fire sparkling merrily, an open window 
draped in Lire curtains, which rustic softly in the 
sweet flower-l.ulen breeze ; and beside the window 
Mizpah seated in a low ch.air, the broad tulle 
streamers of her white cap floating like a veil round 
her slight rounded figure; her golden head resting 
against a stand of azaleas, white and pink, in full 
bloom ; an open letter in her lap, and a flush bright 
as .a moss-rose laud in cither check. 

There are steps in the passage, and the flush 
grows deeper. The bells keep ringing, but Mizpah’s 
heart beats loo loudly to hear them. The door opens 
and she is on her feet, her beautiful eyes shining 
through d.tz/.led te.rrs, licr clasped epiivcring hands 
outstretched, her wliole womanly form heaving and 
panting with silent, passionate gladness. Again.st 
the gold-green background of the sunset sky, Gerald 
sees her standing like .some medueval .saint. The 
next moment she is in his .iinis, folded down upon 
his heart as though he could never let her go again, 
and kissed lips, hands, and brow—as if the arrears 
of ten long summers of w.iiling liad to be paid in 
that one moment. 

It is not for a long time that any sensible word 
is spoken. The bells have rung their joy-pcals all 
unheeded, and uf) abo\ c the purple hills the moon 
hangs like a lamp of gold on high. 

“My darling.” Gcr.rld says, “do you know, I 
could hardly believe it when I got your letter 
this morning. 1 never deserved such an answer, 
Mizpah indeed I scarcely dared hope for one 
at all.” 

“ Love docs not go by desert,” Mizpah answers, 
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“ aad you see I could not help loving you, Gerald. 
It grew in me. Besides, I felt it would come right 
some day. But, oh ! lam glad it was not delayed 
much longer.” 

“Thank Heaven for my meeting your sister 
Minnie last week,” says Gerald, stroking the bright 
head fondly. * 

“And for your confiding to her your hatred.” 


“ Hatred 1 I tried to hate you, love, but I never 
could.” 

“ And I tried to forget you, but I never could. 
Ah, Gerald ! "—nestling closer to him, and laying 
one hand on his locket—“you kept the name, but 
I kept the verse. Verily the Lord has ‘ watched 
between me and thee when we* w'ere absent one 
from another.’ ” Theo. Gift. 


THE rOETS OE THE SOFTER SEX. 


B efore the writers we have 
already noticed were lost to 
us,* a woman appeared who 
was destined to surpass in 
splendour of poetic genius 
anil loftiness of aim all the 
previous efforts of her sex. 
;abeth Barrett' Browning has 
:crmcd “ one of the chief poets 
imes, and the greatest female 
1 age or country.” Few are 
her classical attainments, of 
ae translation of “ I’romethcus 
Bound” is a striking proof, or of the trying I 
circumstances under which she persevered unremit- 


** I will have hopes that cannot fade. 

For flowers the valley yields ; 

♦ I will have humble thoughts instead 

Of silent, dewy fields ; 

My spirit and my God shall be 
My seaward hill, my boundless sea.** 

Woman-like, Mrs. Browning took the little ones 
under her especial care. We need only allude to 
that wonderful poem, “ The Cry of the Children.” 
Her “ Song for the Ragged Schools ’’ is worthy of a 
place beside it. Few can read unmoved her plead¬ 
ings for these— 

'' T.ittle outcasts from life's fold,** 

or fhil to heed the exhortation— 

“ If no better can be done, 


tingly in study and composition. Among her early 
writings the longer poems are not equal to her less 
ambitious pieces. The most important of the former, 
“The Drama of Exile,” is beautifully conceived, but 
imperfect in the execution. “Lady Gcr.iklinc’s 
Courtship ” is a romantic narrative holding an inter¬ 
mediate place between these and her smaller poems. 
It is remarkable for descriptive power and nobility 
of sentiment, as well as for the melodious flow of 
the versific.ition. Many of Mrs. Browning’s fugi¬ 
tive and lyrical pieces are among the most beautiful 
in the language. The exquisite elegy on “ Cowper’s 
Gr.ave” is well known. So tire the graphic .and 
sympathetic verses in which she celebrates her dog 
“Flush.” In a still more beautiful poem, “My 
Doves,” the poetess draws a touching lesson of 
submission from their gentle cooing “ within the 
city prison ”— 

*Twas hard to sing by Rabd’s stieai i, 

More hard in Babel’s street ; 


I.«*t us do bill this—endeavour 
Til it the sun behind the sun 
Shine upon them while they shiver, 

“On the dismal London flags, 

Thro' the ciuel social juggle, 

Put a thought beue.ith their nigS 
'i'o ennoble the heart's struggle,*' 

Many of the sonnets—both those entitled “ From 
the Portuguese,” but in reality original, and those 
published under Mrs. Browning's own name—arc 
equal, in their way, to anything m the language. 

Mrs. Browning may be considered as supplying 
the link between the poetry of Wordsworth and 
Tennyson, and that of her illustrious husband. 
Abounding in exquisite descriptions of nature, and 
possessing a capacity for grqal sweetness of versi¬ 
fication, she hesitates not to sacrifice .these graces 
in order to bring her convictions home to her 
readers’ minds in the most direct and emphatic 
form. To her intense earnestness, growing more 


But if the soulless creatures deem 
Their music not unmeet 
For sunless walls—let us begin, 

Who wear immortal wings within, 

** To me fair memories belong 
Of scenes that used to bless. 

For no regret, but present song 
And lasting thankfulness, 

And very soon to breakaway. 

Like typL.'i, in purer things than they. 


intense as years passed on, rather than to any con¬ 
scious influence of Mr. Browning’s genius, we 
may ascribe the occasional ruggedness of “ Casa 
I Guidi Windows,” and “Aurora Leigh.” The former 
is a spirited plea for Italian liberty. It embodies a 
narrative of the events which passed under her 
windows at I'lorence, and contains much noble 
and vigorous writing. 

It would take a volume to consider the thoughts 
that are suggested by Mrs. Browning’s great work, 


See page X30. 
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“ Aurora Leigh,” a book full of the loftiest poetry 
and the deepest wisdom. A late writer, while doing 
full justice to the genius with which it overflows, 
blames this poem for raising problems it does not 
solve. The same criticism has often been passed 
on Mr. Carlyle’s \yorks, and even if it were just we 
would regard it as of little value. Such writers 
rouse you to action, and if they do not solve the 
problem, they direct your feet into the paths where¬ 
in you may find the solution for yourself. Rut 
“Aurora Leigh” does much more than this. It 
teaches us, by Romney’s failure in his philanthropic 
plans, that to confer any lasting benefit on men wc 
must work from the inward to the outw.ird. While 
sin and ignorance prevail, misery will also prevail. 
What a lesson is conveyed in the lines— 

——“Men who work can only woik for men. 

And not to woik in v.nn, must comprehend 
Iluinariity, and '.o work humanly, 

And raise men's bodies still by rsusmj; souls. 

As God did first ’’ 

The mission of the poet is therefore a very noble 
one— 

——“ Art’s a servKo -mark : 

A Silver key is given to tliy clasp. 

And thou shalt stand nnwcaiicd, tiigbt anu day. 

Anti fix it in the haid, slow turning wartls, 

To open, .so, that intermediate door 
Betwixt the different planes of sensuous form 
And form insensuous, that inferior mt ii 
May learn to feel on still from these to those. 

And bless thy minivtratiun/' 

Poets, with Mrs. Browning, are— 

“The only tnithtellers miw left to God, 

The only speaker*' of essential trulli. 

Opposed to rela 
And tcmpoial truths ” 

And it is theirs to road for us the spiritual mean¬ 
ings of sensible things - 

There’s not a flower of spring 
That dies ere June, but vaunts itself allied 
By issue and symbol, by significance 
And correspondence, to that spirit-world 
Outside the limits of out span and time. 

Whereto we are bound. Let poct.^ give it voice 
With human meanings.” 

Some critics have judged this book as they would 
a novel, demanding the same vraisemblance in the 
plot, and realistic portraiture in the characters. It 
is a question whether we should exact, in poetry 
which aims at typifying higher truth, the s.amc 
amount of probability wc expect in a representation 
of everyday life. The age is past for epic poetry 
with its supernatural machinery. I)e Tocquevillc 
has well said that the epics of our time are “ Childe 
Harold ” and “ Jocelyn.” Mrs. Browning expresses 
the same truth in glowing and energetic words— 

All actual heroes are essential men, 

And all men possible heroes ; every age, 

Heroic in proportions, double-faced, 

Lo 9 ks backward and licforc—expects a mem, 

And claims an epos.” 


But it is t6 “ essential truth," not “ relative, com¬ 
parative, and temporal truths,” that the poet should 
give utterance. 

Other criticisms have been passed on this great 
poem, which only serve to show how prone we arc 
to mistake the sljidow for the substance. Did our 
sp.ace permit, we would rather indicate some of the 
innumerable beauties with which the poem abounds 
—that passage, for instance, in which Ahrora, the 
poet-child of an English father and a Florentine 
mother, describes an English landscape after she 
has learned to love it, and comes to the conclusion 
that her— 

— ■ “ fatlicr’s land was worthy too 
Of being her Sliakcspearc’s.” 

No one who has read this description will think 
it too much to say that it is worthy of a place 
beside Shakespeare’s own picture of— 

*' This precious stone set in the silver sea.” 

To say that Mrs. Browning has sometimes redun¬ 
dant or useless words and phrases, and that more 
frequently she strives in vain to shape her great 
thoughts into wonis, is only to say that she is. 
human. But the great thoughts are there, and 
most often they are expressed with a power and 
fulness of which only the gre.atest poets have been, 
capable. “ The touch of Christ’s hand ” is on all 
she has written. Early in her career she warns us 
against mistaking material for moral and spiritual 
progress— 

“Little thinking if wc work our bouls as nobly as our iron. 

Or if angels will commend us at the goal of pilgrimage.” 

And all through she has been true to the same high- 
purpose. 

A poetess too soon taken from us. Miss Adelaide 
I’rocter, dedicated her hereditary gift to the same 
noble ends as Mrs. Browning. In the volumes she 
has left behind her, tlicre are many pieces of in¬ 
ferior poetic value, but not one which does not bear 
the impress of a sympathetic and thoughtful mind. 
Her legends arc, on the whole, superior to her 
lyrics. She tells these short narratives with a 
tender leeling and expression which are very- 
charming. The “ Legend ot Provence ” is a beau¬ 
tiful embodiment ol a strikingly beautiful mediaeval 
legend. 

t)nc of the most exquisite poems of its kind 
m our language is “ The Wayside Inn.” The 
story of a Iite has never been told with more simple 
beauty or truer pathos. Many of the others almost 
equal these. “ True Honours,” “ The Tomb in 
Ghent,” “ Philip and Mildred,” may be mentioned 
as examples of a pure and delicate gift for narrative 
poetry. 

Her short poems, when good, are very good 
indeed. Some ot. them are extremely fine| they 
have the harmonious flow of Mrs. Hetnans’ verse, 
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with a healthier and braver spirit. Nothing can 
be more vigorous than the lines beginning— 

Riiie! for tht day is passing, 

And you lie dreaming on : 

The others have buckled their armour, 

And forth to the fight arc gone. 

A place in the ranks awaitis you, 
f^ach man has some part to pl.iv : 

The Past and the Future are nothing 
• In the face of the stern To-day.” 

The imperfection in all mortal things, “divinely 
appointed, that the law of human life may be 
Effort, and the law of human judgment, Mercy,”* 
has never been better described in poetry than in 
Miss Procter's lines on “ Incompleteness.” In 
“ Unexpressed” she has shown true insight into the 
feelings of the artist or the lover, who yearns to 
express all that speaks to him— ’ 

** In the voiceless silence of Ins heart.” ^ 

No one can fail to be struck with the beauty of I 
the epithets in the last stanza, or to feel the haunt- ' 
ing music of the verse— i 

** Things of time have voices, spe.ik and perish , ' 

Art and Love speak—but ilicir woids must Ijc 
L ike sighings ofillunitablc forests 
And waves of an unfathomable sea ” 

Some of the most beautiful of these lyrics are rvell 
known and popular as songs. Besides the “ Legends 
and Lyrics,” Miss Procter published a “ Chaplet of 
Vjerse”for the benefit of a charitable in.stitution. 
The poems contained in this small volume are 
almost wholly devoted to illustr.iting the special 
religious views she had adojilcd. I 

It must be admitted that among our female poets ' 
at least— 

The sweetest songs arc tho&e which tell of <w'uldc'st thou,;ht'>; ” 

and that in general they give loo much predomi¬ 
nance to the melancholy aspect of things. Miss 
Jean Ingelow is not free from this tendency, though 
at times she adopts a healthier tone and grapples 
bravely with the realities of life. ■ “ The Dreams 
that came True” is a powerful poem. There is a 
weird grandeur about it, a dignity of style which 
harmonises wcH with the solemnity of the subject. 
The hard, unfeeling landlord, dream-haunled in | 
his prosperity by the terrors of conscience, is I 
finely contrasted with the dying widow cheered in | 
her de.stitution by visions of angels. ‘•Honours’ 
is .a not unsuccessful attempt to deal with the 
problems and the disappointments winch await the ( 
student. “The conclusion of the whole matter” 
is well expressed— , 

** Far better in its place the lowliest bird 

Should sing ariglit to Him the lowliest .song, 

Than that a seraph .strayed should t.ikc the word 
And smg His glory wrong.’* j 

“Laurance” is a beautifully told idyll of domestic 
life, somewhat in the manner of the Laureate’s 

• Ruskia. 


“ Dora.” In Miss IngeloVs verse we often come 
on thoughts that want only some more careful 
condensation and polish to merit a place among 
those— 

-** jewels five words long, 

That on the stretched forefiugn- of all time 
Sparkle for ever.’* 

But a fatal facility of rhyming seems to be the 
besetting sin of our female poets. The reputation 
of all, or nearly all, would gain much if they only 
exercised the .same strong determination to publish 
nothing trivial or unworthy of their genius, that 
our best poets of the other sex have done. 

Miss Ingelow’s most ambitious effort, “A Story of 
Doom,” must be looked on as a mistake ; the story 
of the Deluge is a subject only to be grasped by the 
giant intellect of a Danlc or a Milton. 

A pure taste and a delicate fancy are the chief 
characteristics of Miss Christina Rosetti’s verse. 
Born in a family richly endowed with intellectual 
and .artistic gifts, she has an easy, graceful, and 
highly finished style. There is a quiet beauty about 
many of her short pieces, but little of that brilliancy 
which tomjits one to quote detached passages. We 
shall, however, give a fine stanza from the poem on 
“ Memory,” otherwise not one of the best in the 
collection— 

** 1 have a room wbercinto no one enters 
Save myself alone . 

There sits a blessed memory on a. throne— 

There iiiy life centrcb 

and two others on llie nightingale, which arc worthy 
of being read even after Keats and Coleridge— 

” H.irk ! that’s the nightingale 
'IVlIing lint sflf-same tale 
Her b<»iig told when this .in^ient eaith was yowng 
So echoes answered when her song was sung 
In the first wooded vale. 

** Wc cal! it love and pain, 

'J'he passion of her sttain, 

And yet wc little understand or know; 

Why should it not be r.iiher joy that so 
Throbs in each throbbii 

The devotional poetry, which Miss Rosetti has 
placed by itself at the end of each volume, gains in 
power from the nature of the subjects treated. 
Some of it is very fine. We subjoin the last stanza 
of “ Dost thou not Care ?”— 

“^Lic still,’ ‘ be strong,' to-day ; but. Lord, to-morrow 
Wb.it of to morrow, T.ord ? 

Shall there be lest from tinl, be truce from sorrow 
lie living gicen upon ibc sward 

Now but .i barren giavc to me, 
lie joy for sorrow ?— 

*DiJ / »o/ ,/ie for tJiee f 

Do I not live for thee f Leave Me t o - m o r rowf ** 

The compositions of Mrs. Augusta Webster show 
great intellectual powers. They are written in a 
style of which simplicity and self-restraint are the 
chief characteristics. In “ Dramatic Studies,” and 
“ Portraits,” the subjects are mostly tragical even to 
repulsiveness. There is one “ Portrait,” however, 
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so sweetly joyous as to cast its sunshine over the 
whole volume. Mrs. Webster’s latest poem, “ The 
Auspicious Day,” is a mediaeval drama founded on 
the then popular belief in astrology and witchcraft. 
It is remarkable for power and dramatic truth of 
character. The finest passages rise naturally out 
of the situations,* and can only be indicated by 
giving some outline of the plot. Dorothy, the 
daughter of Lord Wendulph, is betrothed to Sir 
Percival Dufresne. Her love is deep and true, but 
her affianced is led away half by pity and half by 
the softer charms of Amy, a dependent kins¬ 
woman. Sir Percival supposes he is bound in 
honour to Amy—flics with her and makes her 
his wife. She is seized and accused of bewitch¬ 
ing Percival. Dorothy’s faith in her lover is so 
strong that she accepts and presses the accusation. 
Out of this arises one of the finest points in the 
play. The high-minded chaplain, Father Gabriel, 
has been long convinced that witchcraft has no 
foundation in fact; but thinking that— 

•* Some tnjilih will in some minds strangle out 
The needfullcr truths souls live by,’* 

he has allowed the superstition to remain unchecked 
in the mind of his pupil Dorothy. His remorse, 
when he finds that by thus sacrificing truth to ex¬ 
pediency he has perilled at least one life, is finely 
painted. Amy is condemned to die on the “ aus¬ 
picious” day that Lord Wendulph’s astrologic.al 
calculations have led him to fix for the marriage of 
Dorothy and Sir Percival. Amy attempts to escape, 
aided by Dorothy, who has seen her error ; but the 
poor girl is stoned by the populace, who can only 
be appeased by the wedding pageant, to which 
Dorothy is forced to consent to save her own life 
and that of her betrothed. The characters arc 
finely drawn and well contrasted. There is a 
scene in which Dorothy’s happy unconsciousness of 
the miseries that arc gathering round he’- is beauti¬ 
fully wrought out. She exclaims— 

Nay, why loo happy ? 

*'l’is a ihin wisdom wouM make happine.s.<; 

A biiRbcar to our hearts.” 

and the contnast she draws between her own happi¬ 
ness, “ boundless as the sky,” and the sorrow that 
she can as yet only imagine, is admirable for 
dram.atic fitness. 

We are compelled for want of space to pass over 
many female writers wlio deserve notice. Among 
them are the Hon. Mrs. Norton, the gr.inddaughtcr 
of .Sheridan, whose writings extend from the period 
of Mrs. Hemans to our own time, and who has 
written much that is worthy of the gifted f.iroily to 
which she belongs ; Sadie (Miss Williams), and 
Emily Bronte, both taken away before they had 
fulfilled the promise of their youth. Nor can we 
stay to notice the -graceful Tennysonian verses of 
Miss M. B. Smedley. We must hasten to close this 
short paper with a few words on the poetry which 


our greatest living novelist has turaed aside from 
her triumphs in prose-fiction to bestow upon us. 
Besides the “Spanish Gipsy,” George Eliot has pub¬ 
lished a volume of shorter pieces. As might be ex¬ 
pected, all her poetry is marked by great power, and 
condensed and vigorous cxpi-cssion. The writer’s 
peculiar gifts of delineating character and painting 
natural objects have not forsaken her, and many 
lines arc worthy of being treasured as words of “wit 
and wisdom.” Nevertheless, these poems will be 
oftener read for the sake of the author than for their 
intrinsic beauty. They shine by the reflected glory 
of her great novels, but tlicir form precludes many 
of the qualities which make these so admirable. 
The melancholy that is relieved by the inconse¬ 
quence of a Mr. Brooke, or the keen satire of a Mrs. 
Cadvvalladcr, becomes oppressive in the poems. 
‘‘ Armg.irt ” is the least dreary of these remarkable 
productions, for the moral (George Eliot always 
has a moral) that we should count as a gain that 
ioss which brings an increase of nobleness and 
sympathy, harmonises well with the highest 
Chiistian truth. Armgart is a girl endowed with 
exccptronal musical gifts, including an exquisite 
voice. The loss of tliis last opens her eyes to the 
want of brightness in other lives, and she learns in 
the end to rejoice in the loss ol a power which had 
closed her heart to the sorrows of her kind. Some 
ot the finest lines the author has written are to be 
found in this short poem. 

The “ Legend of Jiibal ” is really a glorification 
of Death---iiot the friendly angel who is to give us 
back those treasures that “wait us in the far-off 
skies,” but the dreamless sleep of annihilation. The 
versification is smootii and highly finished, but no 
poetic graces can lighten tlie gloom which this 
thought casts o\'cr the poem. 

“The Minor I’rophct” and “O might I join the 
Choir invisible” are fine expositions of the writer’s 
noble but dreary philosophy, unutterably dreary at 
I best, for what were even a perfected world over¬ 
shadowed by the doom of hopeless partings? 

The ‘- Spanish Gipsy ” is so well known, and has 
been so generally studied at a comparatively recent 
date, that much need not be said of it here. It is 
imqiiestioii.ably a fine poem, but there is more 
str.tining after effect, and more of doubtful orna¬ 
ment, than in the novels. It is a question, too, 
whether Fed.ilma, in her self-sacrifice, has really 
chosen the better part. But a great novelist 
loses too miicli by confining himself within the 
limits of verse. .Scott saw this when he said that 
“ Rokeby” was a good novel spoiled ; and we could 
better spare the “ .Spanish Gipsy” than “-RomoU” 
or ’ Middlemarch.” 

In this short survey of the poetry we owe to 
female writers, it is very gratifying to note that their 
talents have ever been enlistetf on the side of virtue 
and truth. E* W. 
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IN HONOUR BOUND. 

BY CHARLES GIBBON, 

AUTHOR OF “ROBIN GRAY,” “FOR LACK OF GOLD,” ETC. Eta 

« • 


CHAPTER THE FORTY-SIXTH. 
job’s COMFORTERS. 

They walked towards the house, and Grace went 
in, to see that Baby was properly cared for, just ns 
the Dalraahoy ladies came sailing along the path 
in their newly-turned silks covered with white 
muslin. 

Miss Burnett carried her parasol before her as if 
she were making a charge at something, resolved 
to impale it; Alice fluttered hers about as if the 
force of habit were too much for her, and she was 
obliged to coquette even with the sunshine. 

Having almost run the parasol into Walter’s 
face. Miss Burnett halted and dropped the point of 
her weapon. 

“ How funny 1—I did not think you were so near, 
Walter. It’s very hot to-d.ay. What is this dread¬ 
ful news about Christina ?—is it true that she has 
gone away without telling you ?” 

“ It is true.” 

“ It is quite a romance,” murmured Alice. 

“ I call it a disgrace,’^ said Miss Burnett severely, 
and the “giddy young thing” stood corrected, 
fluttering her parasol from one shoulder to the 
other, and fanning herself with a delicately per¬ 
fumed lace handkerchief. “ It would not matter if 
she was the only person concerned ; but the whole 
family suffers by it, and it is extremely wicked of 
her. But what could we expect ? I would never 
run away from my home.” 

And the consciousness of virtue added several 
inches to her stature. 

“ 1 would if I got the chance, but not alone,” 
tittered Alice, who was agiiin reprimanded. 

This was irritating enough to him, but he spoke 
quietly. 

“ Will you grant me a favour, Helen ?” 

“ Certainly, if it is rca^on.iblc.” 

“ I only wish to ask you to say nothing about 
Teenie until she comes home.” 

“ Oh, ive have no desire to mention the subject; 
but it is natural that we should be anxious about a 
matter which puts us all to shame. Of course, if 
you decline our sympathy, there is nothing more to 
be said. The man is waiting, so we shall go homo 
at once.” 

Tossing her head, and sniffing the air as if to 
detect the contamination th.at must be in it, she 
went off to the carriage, which was at the gate. 
Alice, as she was aSout to follow, just touched his 
arm, and whispered— 


j “ Poor W.aitie—I am sorry for you, and for 
I Teenie too. I loved her very much.” 

lie walked with her to the gate, and was there 
in time to assist Miss Burnett to her place. She 
w.as not at all reconciled to him when the carriage 
drove aw.ay. 

He was aboutto go into the house, when another 
interruption occurred. 

. Mr. Pettigrew, as behoved an elder of the Kirk, 
was amongst the first to catch the whispers of 
scandal concerning the minister’s household ; and 
feeling a solemn duty incumbent upon him to ad¬ 
monish the minister or to sympathise with him, as 
might be advisable, and feeling it to be an equally 
im|)ortant duly to be the first to discover the details 
of this romance (why should anything sad or bad 
be calk'd a romance ?), took the first opportunity of 
speaking to Walter, 

After much clearing of his throat and shuffling, 
he made his mission known. Was it true that Mrs. 
Burnett had—had, in fact, eloped ? 

“ Mr. Pettigrew,” said Walter, looking him 
str.iighi in the face with his grave pale eyes, 
which compelled the man to study the geological 
character of the gravel, “my wife has chosen 
to go from home for a time. She did not think 
it necessary to send the bellman round the town 
to advertise her intention. Do you think it 
was ?” 

“ Oh, not at all, sir—not at all, that being the 
c.ase.'’ 

Walter, who did not choose to explain further, 
said “ Good day,” and retired. 

Mr. Pettigrew had an uncomfortable suspicion 
th.at the minister had been telling him a “Ice;” 
but he had not liked to say so. Somehow he never 
could gel on with this young man as he wished ; 
he never could tell him the truth—if the truths 
happened to be always unpleasant, that was not 
his fault—as he felt he ought to do, and as his 
position as a mcrch.ant and an elder entitled— 
indeed, called upon him to do. But he made up 
for his reticence here by speaking his mind with all 
necessary embellishments when he stood once more 
on his own doorstep, and felt himself master of the 
siln.ation. 

Waller saw in these incidents the indication of 
the petty annoyances to which he would be subject 
for many days to come, and he felt keenly ashamed 
of being an object for scandaUnongers to work 
their stupid will upon. His natural inclination 
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was to turn his back upon the place for ever, and and rock. The voices commanded and implored 
so escape the vexations which were in store for her to go back ; the spectres crossed her path, and 
him. the waving,branches seemed like arms directing 

Grace held up Baby, who crowed merrily, kicked her backward, 
vigorously, and tugged his father’s hair. Walter She broke through all at first, and would go on ; 
kissed the child, ai d, looking at him, resolved that but voices and sljadows" persisted, and her heart 
he would not shun* the place or the people. He echoed the cry, “ Go back, go back,” for Baby’s 
would remain there to confront the slanderers, to voice seemed everywhere ringing in her ears. Then 
shield his wife from shame, and to enforce respect she hesitated, began to tremble, and sank down 
for her by the honesty of his life. They would upon a stone, crying. The desolation of her posi- 



“ SANK DOWN UPON A STONE.” 


believe her innocent when they knew that he did 
not doubt her truth. 

Message from the Laird— 

Have discovered notiima yet; telegraphed to all the stations open." 

Walter took horse, and started again in search 
of her. _ 


CHAPTER THE FORTy..SEVENTH. 

ON IHE TRAMP. 

The fright which the “ tattie-doolic ” gave her had 
roused all the superstition of Tecnic’s nature; there 
were, to her, voices in the wind, now loud and 
threatening, again low and wailing; there were 
fearful spectres in the shadows of bush and tree 


tion overwhelmed her, making the utterly vague 
nature of her quest plain for the first time, and she 
felt as if she were a little boat that had broken 
away from its moorings, and was being tossed 
about by the sea, without any hand to help or to 
guide it. 

Under the swift-flying black clouds, amidst those 
eerie shadows, listening to the loud wind, and to 
the deep boom of the sea—telling its grim story of 
wreck»«nd death -she yearned for the child, the 
husband, and the sheltering home she had left 
behind. 

She would go back, and yet she-could not. She 
shrank and.quir’ered with shame for what she had 
already done ; she feared that he would mock at 
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her, scorn her—she fcar6d that more than all the 
terrors of the night, more than the apparent hopc- 
■ lessness of the journey she had undertaken. She 
felt now that it was stupid and ridiculous to expect 
to find her father any sooner by leaving home than 
she would have done by waitpig for him. But 
then, if she could only hide herself, Dame Wishart 
would relent, and that would accomplish all she 
wanted. At the same time she was frightened by 
that terrible feeling of desolation, and she started 
, up to go home. 

The petty feeling of shame restrained her again, 
and she turned in the opposite direction. The 
farther she went, the greater bcc.unc her terror of 
returning, until she felt as if she could do anything, 
endure anything, rather than go home. .So she 
went on and on, too much disturbed in mind to bd 
conscious of physical fatigue; but by-and-by 
Nature asserted itself, she tripped often, staggered 
sometimes, and at length would have fallen, but 
that she obtained the timely help of what seemed to 
be a brick wall." 

She had instinctively kept the coast-line; the 
loud voice of the sea had, perhaps, unconsciously 
guided her. A thick white mist shrouded surround¬ 
ing objects, so that she had no idea where she was. 

The dawn increased the whiteness of the mist, 
but scarcely helped to make objects more definite. 

She groped round the wall until she came to 
what seemed to be a doorway. After a little hesi¬ 
tation she entered, groping her way along, but 
Stumblin^over loose stones. There was dim light 
from above, and presently she guessed where she 
was—it was a deserted lime-kiln, which she .had 
seen on several occasions when out driving with 
Waiter. She crept into a recess, sat down lean¬ 
ing against the wall, and then fell asleep in utter 
exhaustion. 

• A cold, damp morning, the sun fighting its w.iy 
through the mist. 

She started up, alarmed, stupified, and shivering 
with cold ; stiff and pained in every joint. What 
terrible dreams she had been dreaming ! She had 
left home—she was hiding—the white walls streaked 
with a slimy green caught her eye, the cold wind 
penetrated her bones, and she remembered it all. 
She had dreamed that she was dreaming—that 
she was at home, near Walter, near Baby, and the 
weary wandering on which she had embarked had 
appeared to be only a painful vision. Lo, that 
apparent vision was the reayty, and the glimpse of 
home and the loved ones was the dream. 

She could not go back now-^it was too late. 
Walter would never forgive her—she could not 
forgive herself. 

She was cold and hungry ; the miserable cravings 
of the appetite drove her to seek some human habi¬ 
tation, when she most desired to avoid her fellow- 
men and women. She passed out from the siiclter 


of the lime-kiln, and the cold morning air seemed 
to bite through her. She knew that the road lay 
along the top of cliffs which overhung the sea, now 
near, and again at some little distance from the 
water. Occasionally she caught glimpse? of waves 
dashing high up against the rocks, breaking in 
white spray, and receding like a baffled enemy from 
the walls of a besieged town. 

By-and-by she heard the blithe voices of children, 
who were engaged in a game of hide-and-seek, 
singing in loud chorus whenever the hidcr was 
discovered—• 

“ 1 sec the gowk and the gowk scc5» me— 

A-tween ihc beny bush and the ap ple tree.** 

She hesitated a minute, but the voices of the 
children reassured her, and she advanced to' the 
solitary cottage. Through an open window issued 
the sounds of vigorous scrubbing, and of a girl’s 
voice singing. The air w.as slow, and the words 
melancholy, as they were generally rendered ; but 
the singer in this instance, to suit the activity of 
her movements, transformed the air into a lilt, and 
whenever she was scrubbing with special vigour 
she hummed or mumbled, instead of uttering words. 
The song in this new arrangement ran somewhat 
in the following manner :— 

*‘Ye bank$ and braes c.’ bonnie Doon, 

How cap you bloom—urn um, um^um; 

How can you chant, yc little birdb. 

And I sae^um, um urn, um-um? 

Um-um, I pu’d a rose, 

l*’u’ bWOKi upon its -uin-um—tree ; 

And my fause Itiver .stole the rose, 

Uut left -iim-uin, um*um—wi’ me.** 

Teenie’s shy knock at the door was not heard at 
first, but when she mustered courage enough to 
repeat it, the singer ceased, and the voice said 
cheerily — 

“ Come in, w'hoever you are ; what are you stand¬ 
ing chap-chapping there for ? ” 

She timidly crossed the threshold, and saw a 
stalwart young woman, with flaring red hair, on her 
knees beside a pail, over whicli slie was at the 
moment wringing a cloth, whilst she looked round 
to sec who was the visitor. It was a bright, happy 
face, and its surroundings matched it admirably— 
a bed in a recess, covered by a patch-work quilt of 
many colours, in which there was not a crease ; a 
deal table, w'oodcn chairs, and three-legged stools, 
all “clean as a new pin a variety of tins hang¬ 
ing above the mantelpiece, polished like mirrors ; 
a pleasant peat fire, over which hung on its cleek 
the porridge-pot; the steel top of the fender rival¬ 
ling the tins in polisli; the hearthstone newly 
whitened, the floor half washed, and everything 
presenting signs of cleanliness and content. 

The woman’s first look at Tecnic was one of 
great surprise ; the visit of a lady at that time of 
the morning was very unusual, and Teenic’s clothes 
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at once indicated that she did not belong to the 
peasantry. The woman got up respectfully. 

“ Quid morning, mem ; and what’s your will ?” 

Teenie was put out by this display of respect, 
and she felt it the more awkward to present her 
petition. 

“ I am on my way to Aberdeen,” she faltered, 
“ to try and learn something about my father, who 
is out whaling.” 

“ Guid be here! do you moan that you’re to walk 
a’ the way to Aberdeen ? ” 

“ Yes, and I want something to eat.” 

“ Ye’se ha’e that, but where do you come from ?” 

She hesitated, but answered truthfully— 

“ From Rowanden.” 

‘‘ You belong to the lisher-folk then. I wouldna 
have thought it from your claes. Thank goodness 
my man’s a gardener, and I’m no fashed about 
storms or bad fishings. Come here and sit you 
down ; you look wearied, poor thing, and I dare 
say the storm h.as taken some of your friends.” 

The woman became more familiar, and most 
hospitable, as soon as she discovered Uiat the 
visitor was in distress about something ; and she 
made no intentional effort to pry into her business, 
although she talked a great deal. Shegav-e Tceme 
a drink of milk, which was very refreshing, and 
some bannocks, with the advice— 

“You’re no to spoil your appetite, for my man— 
Andra, Fyfe, he’s head g.irdencr at Knockmaddie 
— my man will be in to breakfast in twa or three 
minutes, wi’ a’ the bairns, and you’ll just sup a 
platel o’ porridge wi’ us.” 

When she had settled Teenie comfortably in a 
chair by the fire, she proceeded to finish the wash¬ 
ing of the floor, talking all the time. 

“And what might your name be, miss ?—you’re 
no married, arc you ? ” 

“ Yes; my name is Burnett.” 

“ Married !—aye, aye, you’re a young cie.Uure to 
be a wife. And ha’e you any b.iirns, now ? ” 

“ One.” 

“A laddie or a lassie ?” 

“A laddie.” 

“Aye, aye, wha would ha’c thought it, and you 
that young-looking 1 But I have six mysel’—-two 
loons and four lassies. I was just eighteen when I 
was married.” 

“ You seem to be very happy.” 

“ Oo, aye, happy enough. I just try to keep the 
bairns and the house tidy, and take things as they 
come. It’s the Lord’s will, you ken, whatever 
happens, and skirling never saved a sow from the 
flesher. Andra’s unco particular ; but he’s a guid 
sowl, though whiles he’s ower guid at lifting his 
wee finger” (a euphemism for saying that he drank 
too much), “ and then there’s nae doing wi' him.” 

So Mrs. Fyfe ran on, her excessive energy find¬ 
ing vent in gossip or song, just as happened. She 


finished the floor, emptied her pail in the neigh¬ 
bouring “ midden,” wrung out her “ clouts,” and 
then arranged the table for breakfast : a row of 
yellow bowls, eight in number, with one more for 
the stranger. Then she took a basin full of meal, 
which she took up>in handfuls, and allowed it to 
trickle into the water, that she.stirred continuously 
with the wooden “ spurtle,” or porridge-stick. 
When the meal was sufficiently boiled, she lifted 
the pot from the fire, and deftly poured out the 
porridge into the bowls, proportioning the contents 
of each to the age of the children. 

The husb.and arrived. lie was a dour sort of 
man. He expressed no surprise at the presence of 
Teenie, but his furtive glances indicated his curio¬ 
sity about her. Having learned that she was on 
her way to Aberdeen, and wanted a rest and some¬ 
thing to cat, he said she was welcome. Then the 
bairns were called in, and ranged round the table. 
The man pronounced a long and earnestly spoken 
grace, milk was served round, and all with good 
appetite supped the porridge. * 

Teenie was much benefited by the warmth of the 
house and the food, so that after breakfast she was 
ipiite ready to resume her journey. The peace and 
content of this home made her think bitterly that 
she had neglected something in the management 
of her household. But she could not redeem the 
piist. 

Dour Andra Fyfe, when he learned the destina¬ 
tion of his guest, remembered that there was a 
cart going a few miles on her way, and, if she liked, 
he would arrange with the driver to give her a 
“ hurl.” She was grateful for this assistance, and 
also for the comfort and strength which she felt 
after the rest in the cottage, and her substantial 
though simple breakfast. 

She shyly offered her half-crown in payment, but 
it was declined kindly. 

“You’ll need it all,” said Mrs. Fyfe,flinging back 
her red hair, and restraining the obstreperous 
efforts of the youngest born to spring to the neck 
of the guest; “ keep your sdler, and God speed 
you on your errand.” 

Teenie lifted the child in her arms—a merry- 
eyed, white-headed little lass of three years—and 
kis-.ed her. 

“ 'lJu was gcctin’—what for said the child, 
with sudden gravity. 

The mother had observed that fact also, but had 
said nothing ; and now she endeavoured to inter¬ 
rupt the child. Teenie answered, lowering her 
face as if to hide it— 

“ I am not well.” 

“ ICh. and ’ou’s had to take salts and sinny 1” (a 
remedy for every disease with the cotters, and the 
little one’s chief idea of torment). “ Me geet when 
mither gi'es it to me, and whiles mithdr skelp Bessie 
and whiles gi’es me a bawbee. Did 'ou get skclps ?" 
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“ Something as bad,” said Tcenie, smiling faintly, 
and thinking how much harder to bear was a 
mental skelping than a physical one. 

“ And ’ou that big !—wish me was big as ’ou.” 

“ And I wish that I was like you.” 

Bessie opened her eyes wi(Je, and tried to furn 
back the eyelids, to express her amazement at that 
incomprehensible reply. 

“ Set her down,” cried the mother, with a sort of 
proud deprecation; “ she’s just a torment wi’ her 
clatter. 1 dinna ken who she takes the tongue 
from—it’s no from my man, and it canna be from 
me!” 

Andra might have told another story, but at 
present he was at the door, grumbling that they 
•would be too late for the cart. So Tcenie placed 
the child on the floor. 

“It has done me good to spc.ik to her,” she said, 
with distant sobs in her voice; “ she minds me of 
my bairn—at—at home.” 

She found a strange difficulty in uttering the 
word “homc^for the dreary sense of desolation 
came upon her again ; she felt that she had no 
home now. 

“Poor lassie!” murmured Mrs. Fyfe, her sym¬ 
pathy intensified by her suspicion that Tcenie had 
not told her the precise truth about the object of 
her journey. “ Is’t the father you arc going to 
seek?” 

“ No—my own father.” 

“ Poor lassie!’’repeated the good-hearted woman, 
thinking that matters were even worse than she at 
first supposed. 

But Andra, hearing this, turned back. 

“Are you married ?” he asked gruffly. 

The sad eyes looked at him with timid surprise 
at his sudden change of manner, and he felt 
abashed. 

“ Yes,” was the simple reply. 

“ Oh !” he exclaimed, and stepped back to the 
door, satisfied when he learned that the bairn had 
been “ honestly come by,” as he used to say of 
such matters, lie was, in his way, a stern moralist, 
and—although his own first child had been born 
before wedlock—^he would not have helped Tcenie 
at all if her answer had been different. 

“Will 'ou come back again?” cried Bessie 
clinging to her skirt. 

“ Maybe ; good-bye, Bessie, and 1 hope you wil 
have a long, happy life. I’m obliged to you. 
Mistress Fyfe—thanks to you and your man, I feel 
a heap better.” 

“ Lord be wi’ you wherever you gang, and you’l 
aye be welcome here. I hope you’ll meet youi 
father. I’m doubting there’s some sarc trouble upon 
you ; but I’m no to fash you with ony questions, 
You’ll come back, maybe, when you’re all well 
again, and tell us about it.” 

This was spoken as they moved to the road 


where Andra was impatiently waiting, and trying 
to preserve his temper by chewing straws, 

Tcenie said good-bye again to her friend in need, 
feeling all the time that she was not thanking her 
with anything like sufficient warmth, although she 
felt very, very grateful for the kindness she had 
experienced, and deeply affected by what she had 
seen and heard in the cottage. Mrs. Fyfe was 
quite content; she was not accustomed to much 
effusion, even of gratitude. Three of the bairns 
were standing beside her—the others had started 
for school, five miles off—and she uttered another 
hearty “ God speed ye,” as Teenie walked away 
with Andra. 

He strode through a field as a short cut to the 
high road, where they were to meet the cart. 
Whatever might be the reason of it, Andra was not 
nearly so dour in manner now that he was away 
from his own house—indeed, amongst his cronies 
he could be merry enough. Although he did not 
attempt any convcrs.ition, he showed her certain 
trivial attentions— such as helping her over a ditch, 
or through a hedge—which she would never have 
expected from him. Men are so different when 
beyond the reach of the “guidwife’s” controlling 
and subduing eye ! 

“We’re just in time,” said he as they stepped 
into the road; “yonder’s Sandy Crab coming, 
lie’s .a blithe loon, but there’s nae ill in him, so 
you needna be sheared at anything he says.’’ 

Sandy Crab drove leisurely over the long straight 
road, sitting on the front of his cart, cracking his 
whip—not to quicken the horse, but to amuse him¬ 
self—alternately singing and whistling, “ When the 
kye come hame.” He was a fair-haired youth, 
with a round red face, in which there was much 
simplicity and good-nature. But Sandy was, ac¬ 
cording to his own account, “ a de’il among the 
lasses,” and he was proud of the many conquests 
he had made, proofs of which existed in the sh.ape 
of locks of hair, photographs, crumpled bows of 
ribbon, and a garter ! The latter he had picked 
off the barn floor on the night of a kirn (harvest- 
home), where the dancing had been fast and 
furious ; and the fun he made seeking the owner 
won him several hearts, as he said. He certainly 
obtained several photographs before the next term, 
although every lass ni the place disclaimed the 
ownership of the mysterious garter. 

He wore a brown Balmoral bonnet, jauntily set 
on the side of his head ; a double-breasted jacket, 
the back .and sleeves of which were of a thick 
woollen stuff, the breast of dark brown mole¬ 
skin, ornamented with rows of big white pearl 
buttons, and a medal he had won at the athletic 
sports for throwing the hammer; trousers of 
moleskin. He was a broad-shouldered, smart¬ 
looking fellow. • 

“ Hey, Sandy 1” shouted Apdra, as the man 
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approached; "will you gi’e this lass a lift as far as 
you’re going on the road to Aberdeen ?” 

“ That will I, my dawtie,” was the answer as the 
cart stopped ; “ loup in, my lass. ‘ Come under my 
plaidie, and sit down beside me, believe me-’ ” 

He did not continue the quotation, for he caught 
sight of Teenio’s pale and somewhat frightened 
face ; and he knew by her dress that she was not, 
as he had at first thought, simply a country lass 
flitting from one place of service to another. Many 
a blithe day he had enjoyed in the course of such 
flittings; but this was not to be one of them. 
Besides, she had no kist. 

He jumped to the ground, took ofl the back of 
the cart, and made a sort of gangway of it, by 
which she could ascend, with assistance, and take 
her place on the bundle of hay which he arranged 
as a seat. 

“ Will you get in ?” he said, sheepishly enough. 

She hesitated a minute, and then advanced 


frankly. The two men, one on each side, helped 
her into the cart; she sat down on the hay. 
Sandy fastened on the back, and jumped up on the 
front board again. 

“ Good day, mem, and a pleasant journey,” said 
Andra quite kindly ; “ I’ll be glad to see you if 
you come our way aghin.” 

“ You’re awfully good, Mr. Fyfe ; I wish 1 could 
thank you as I would like to do,” she said in a 
low quavering voice; for the kindliness of those 
strangers, and her own utter inability to m.akc any 
fitting acknowledgment for it, impressed her deeply. 
All the world had seemed so cruel to her a few 
hours ago. 

“ Say no a word about it,” answered Andra. 

He nodded, and turned away to his work as 
Sandy cracked his whip, and the horse started 
forward with long heavy steps, the cart jolting over 
stones and through ruts made by the rains. 

»ND or aiAfXER THE FOKTY-SKVEKTH. 


WOMEN WHO WORK. 

BEHIND A COUNTER. 



f LOVES, madam? What size? 

Six and a quarter? Let me 
see your hand, please. I’m 
sorry to have kept you wait- 
S) ing; but that lady couldn’t 

r makc up her mind. First 
she wanted a particularshade 
and three buttons, atid then 
she thought three buttons 
c.amc too dear, and wanted 
two, and I had to hunt through all 
the boxes for a pair of that colour ; 
and when it was found, she fancied 


she had seen a pair of a shade she liked better 
in one of the other boxes, and we had to go 
through them all again. Tiresome ? Well, it is 
a little tiresome at first; but one soon gets used 


to it; and that is why we are expected to serve 
two and three customers at a time, so as to give 


do ; but a shop soon gets a bad name if you haven’t 
just the thing a lady wants, and don’t seem inclined 
to trouble about getting it for her. She goes away 
vexed, and tells the first friend she meets that you 
can’t get anything you wa,nt at that shop ; and so 
it gets about, and people go elsewhere, “and custom 
drops off. 

Oh ! bless you, yes, shopkeepers know that 
quite well; and that’s why we go on trying to 
tempt a lady with one thing after another, when we 
haven’t got the exact thing she has set her heart on. 
Three times out of four she sees something which 
takes her fancy nearly as well, and forgets her dis¬ 
appointment in the pleasure of the new purchase. 
In some large shops like this the girls get a com¬ 
mission on all they sell ; and kadies will now and 
then complain that they’re not allowed to go with¬ 
out buying something; but the reason is easy 
enough to understand, for girls don’t get high 


one leisure for making up and changing her mind | w.ages, or even keep their places, if the shopkeeper 
while we are serving another, you know. Yes, it | finds out that they lose customers through shyness. 


is tiresome 'in another way, that sometimes the 
difficult lady needs us to help her through her 
doubts,and deliberations, and then the second cus¬ 
tomer, who is more easily suited, gets tired of 
waiting, and perhaps goes away. 

I was afraid you were going away, and it you had 
I should have been well scolded. There is nothing 
the men who walk up and down the shop (shop¬ 
walkers, we call them) are harder on us for than 
that—to let a customer go empty-handed. Ladies 
often complain that we waste their time by showing 
them a dozen things they don’t want for one they 


stupidity, or indifference. 

A young woman got turned off at a week’s 
notice not long ago, for letting a customer go with-. 
out asking whether there was any of the stuff she 
wanted in the store-rooms. It turned out that 
there was plenty, though what was up-stairs had 
been sold out; and she was sent away. I was very 
sorry for her, for she has a mother dying of con¬ 
sumption, and I’m afraid she w'as thinking more of 
her than the customer; but of course it was careless, 
and if an example was not made now and then, 
discipline couldn’t be kept up. 
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, You are smiling, ma’am, but you don’t know 
■what strict discipline we girls .are kept in ; and it is 
needed, .too. There arc ninety-five young women 
in this shop, and more in others, of all ages, and 
grades, and shades of morals and m.anners. You’ve 
no idea what a need there is among so many, for 
rigid rules, and a strong haitd to enforce them. 
The shopwalkers, they keep us in order, and we 
aren’t fond of them, for they’re our natural enemies, 
and always report everything that comes under 
their eye, of neglect, incivility, talking, or disregard 
of rules in any way. I don’t suppose, however, 
that the large shopkeepers would get on as well 
without them. Of course in small shops there is 
no need of such supervision. 

Difficult to know where everything is ? Well, 
no, ma’am, not after the first. You see cverythiag 
hits its fixctl place ; and when you first enter you're 
put under the care of some one, who shows you all 
those places belonging to your own department. 
You get to know them thoroughly in a very few 
days ; and if a lady wants you to serve her with 
something out of your department, and you don't 
know where it is, you ask the young lady at that 
counter, and she points it out to you. 

There’s a rule in many shops that the giil who 
sells you gloves is not to sell you rib.inds, and so 
on ; litit it’s not very strictly kept to ; for if a l.idy 
is in a hurry, she likes being served by one person ; 
and as the; cui.tomer's ])k'asure is the chief con¬ 
sideration, minor regul.ations, as f.ir ;is possible, 
give way to it; and we like nrcomniodaiing e.ich 
other, .Some girls, who arc favourites with cus¬ 
tomers for readiness of serving, or symp.ithy, or 
pretty m.anners, will even get them things from 
quite other rooms; though the rule is stricter about 
th.at, and we often are obliged to tell l.rdies, “ I 
must trouble you to step into the ne\t room for 
that, ma’am ; I’m not allowed to bring it you here.” 

Oh, yes, of course we get to know our own 
value, and whether we are good s.ileswomen, in 
time, as well as the employers, and we slight the 
rules on the strength of it occ.ision.illy. It pays 
us and it pays them, and it pleases the customer ; 
but still you can understand that without the rule 
there might be no end of confusion and disorder, 
and that all the work would fall upon a few hands 

Yes, the standing is very tiling. If yon look at 
the young women, you’ll sec that few of them look 
strong ; and at first you often feel as if you must 
drop, or sit down on the floor, your b.ick and legs 
get so deadly weary witlf standing still from one 
hour’s end to another. 

We come at eight, and get our breakfast here, 
dress the counters and shop-windows, and arc 
generally done and serving by a little after nine. 
That goes on till noon, when a bell rings for dinner, 
and we go to it—not all at once, of course, but in 
detachments, so many from each department—and 


you can guess how glad we are to sit down to it. 
Now and then I’ve known girls faint—especially in 
selling-off times- -directly they sat down. 

We haven’t much time allowed us, of course, 
because the others arc waiting for their turn. It 
varies in different shops from half an hour to an 
hour. It seems short enough, anyhow, and then 
begins the standing, and smiling, and serving again 
till five, when the bell rings for lea in the same 
manner ; .after which we go at it again till a quarter 
to eight, when the shop shuts. This shop ^huts, 
that is. In Regent .Street they close earlier; and 
at tobacconists’ and one or two other shops they 
are often open till midnight, and before any others 
.ig.iin in the morning, for the greater convenience 
of men ; but there the girls sit down most of the 
time, and aery well paid into the bargain. You 
SCI', they have to be ])retty and engaging, or 
gentlemen don’t c.ire about buying from them; 
and very often they are wanted to speak a little 
French, Germ.in, or .Spanish—the more langii.ages 
the better at a tobacconist’s, for all foreigners 
smoke. 

Oh, yes, ma’am, you always sec the prettiest 
girls and showiest figures in shops where gentle¬ 
men buy. It’s an understood necessity; and 
lierh.ips that’s why prudent mothers would rather 
let their girls go where they h.ave less pay and 
h.irder work ; but even ladies, you know, prefer 
being solved by a pretty, winning-looking girl, to 
one who’s downright ugly and ill-f.ivoiired. It’s 
only human nature, I .snjipose, but it comes hard 
on the ugly girls who w.int to earn a living all the 
same. A girl u.is given notice to leave not long 
.ago. .She Mas very qiiiet and obliging, and the 
only su[i|)oit of two little sisters at home ; but she 
had an awful ugly scar on her face, and the shop¬ 
keeper found that l.ulics p.issed her counter when¬ 
ever they could, and tried to gel served by some 
one clsis .She got th.it scar saving a lady’s child 
from being run over. The horse knocked her down 
and put his hoof on her face. Hut you see you 
can’t c.vpl.iin .all that to every customer, and she 
had to go. .She’s doing sewing-machine work now, 
and one of the little sisters has gone out to service. 
It’s hard enough to keep the other, and I d»n’t 
think she’ll do it long. .She isn’t stiong. , 

Yes, ma’am, it’s true ; good looks, and good 
figures do become real blessings, in an honest 
mattcr-of-fact sense, in a draper’s shop ; and in 
some departments they’re re.ally the chief recom¬ 
mendations. I-I.ive you never noticed the girls in 
the mantle room, how tall and graceful they genc- 
nally arc ? A dumpy, vulgar-looking wom.an will go 
to buy a mantle there ; secs it tried on by one of the 
young women ; admires the sit and cut of it on 
a figure which would make anything look well, and 
buys it, thinking it will have the same effect on her. 
Don’t the girls laugh at her, too, when site is gone 1 * 
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There are not many women—vulgar ones especially 
—who will own that a thing meant for ladies to 
wear could look worse on them than on a common 
shop-girl; though, to be sure, one little woman— 
lady she was—did come in one day after a jacket; 
and .when she had seen our head young woman in 
that department put k on, and wave about before 
the glass in it, asking her if she didn’t think it a 
beautiful shape, and if it didn’t sit well and be¬ 
comingly—says the little lady, “ Yes, it does—on 
you." Now, please, send me one of your young 
women about my height, with high shoulders and 
narrow chest, no figure to speak of, and a round j 
back, if possible, and let me see how it looks on 
her” She knew what the effect rvould be, and 
she didn’t take that jacket, not she ! 

Pay.'’ Well, ma’am, that differs, of course, in 
different shops, and with the different duties and 
capabilities of the young women. I get sixty 
pounds a year and my board, as you hai e seen ; j 
but some of the young noinen get mori-, and sonic | 
less. In many of the fashionable sho])s none get 
under a hundred. No, our dresses .are not pro¬ 
vided, but we get them at cost price. They may 
be any stuff we like, only black, and black rib.inds 
and brooches ; and then we get our coniniissions, 
you know, which is a great help. 

No, ma’am, we don’t live in the shop. I’ve a 
sister here who gets the same as I do ; and wc 
lodge in a house hard by, with about a dozen 
others. Oh, yes, the woman of the house is verv 
particular about the sort. She won’t take in any of 
the flighty ones. Most of us have only abed-room, 
and then there’s a big parlour wc use in common ; j 
but in some shops—the large ones in Kegeni .Street ; 
and O.xford Street particularly—all the young | 
women Tlccp on tb" premises, and have .is com- | 
fortable rooms, amt as h.mdsonic a diiimg-ioom 
and drawing-room, .as any lady. In one, the jiro- 
jirictor has a library for them, and a reading and 
billiard room for the young men, and most h.ive | 
pianos. We’ve one in our lodgings, and several of 
us can play a little. Of course, in those establish¬ 
ments I was speaking of, the men are kept sep.ir.Ue 
from the ymung women, and the rules arc very 
strict. 

It’s a difficult thing to keep respectable in a 
large shop—much more difficult than pcopk f.uicy ; 
and that very difficulty is one of the hardest things 
we have to go through. I’m often anxious .about 
my sister—that pretty girl there, m.a’.am, with the 
fair cudy.hair. She gets a great deal of notice, not 
only from shopmen, but from gentlemen; and 
then she gets invitations of an evening to go to the 
play, and such like ; and it does seem hard to be 
always keeping her at home with me. She’s .a 

good girl yet; but- Well, I hope God will 

keep her so. , * 

^ Selling off? Yes, ma’am; that is our hardest 


time ; and it comes twice a year, and lasts a month. 
I don’t know which is the worst, the winter or the 
summer one; but you know what it is yourself to 
go into the large shops then, when they are so full 
of people that you can’t breathe—such a whirl of 
hurry and confusion that you can’t get served— 
such a steam, and crowd, and noise that you don’t 
know whether you are standing on your head or 
heels. Sometimes, when I’ve told ladies that such 
and such a thing they want will be cheaper at 
selling-off time, they’ve said that they would rather 
go witliout it than come to the shop then. Yes, 
the want of air, and crowd, and confusion are 
terrible even for them ; and think what it is for us, 
who have to stand through it all day, and day 
after day for a whole month. 

Sometimes customers will remark how deadly 
white a girl is looking, and wonder what ails her, 
when they themselves arc complaining of having 
to st.ind the stifling atmosphere and noise for ten 
iiiinules. Twice I’ve been d.angcrously ill after 
se!hn;;-o(T time ; and it’s not at all an uncommon 
oecurrciicc for some of the more delicate girls to 
break down even before it’s over. 

I remember once I was serving four Ladies at a 
time in a great crush. The shop had been so 
crowded all day, that I hadn’t even been able to 
I blip .iway fur dinner. I’d have given anything for 
a glass of water, my throat w.as so dry, .and there 
was such a buzzing in my hc.\d and weight in my 
b.ark. One of the ladies would want piles on piles 
of l.ice ovcrh.iiileil for .1 pattern of Cluny which a 
friend had bongld some d.iys before, though 1 told 
her it was all sold out, and that in those days 
thin;',s '-old so tpiiekly, you couldn’t be sure of 
tmding an inch of .a thing to-morrow of which there 
were scores of yards to-day. Another couldn’t 
ni.ike up hei mind, and ch.angcd it as often as .she 
had decided on anything ; while another sat by, 
saving It was “ mf.imous that she was not served 
moie quickly, and let get .away from th.at poisonous 
air.” I shouldn’t have minded cither, or all, at 
any other time ; but I suppose I was overset and 
weak (it was the second week of the sale, and this 
suit of thing had been going on all day and every 
day), for 1 suddenly broke down, and burst out 
crying. Fortunately, the girl next me saw, and 
stepped into my place, and I got away somehow, 
and w.as taken below, where 1 went from one fit 
of hysterics to .another. 

Yes, that sort of thing would never do to last ; 
but you see it only comes twice a year ; and for the 
rest of the time, though the work is sometimes 
hard, and always monotonous, it is well paid and 
regular; and you’ve always the chance of a rise, 
and of laying by money. It wants patience, good 
temper, and steadiness. They are useful things 
anywhere, hut you can’t do without them if you 
wtnt to get on behind a counter. 
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ODD FANCIES. 


S OW little we can guess what may be the 
favourite amusement or “ hobby ” of any one 
we casually meet t Most people have some 
pursuit: one is a reader; another, a billiard player; 
another, a musician ; and another, perhaps, is 
great in amateur conjuring, and prides himself on 
his skill in repeating, in a small way, the tricks of 
the popular conjurer of the day. 

But there is a considerable body of people who 
are collectors. Not that they necessarily understand 
the objects they collect: the pleasure lies in the 
collecting and possessing them. Some people seem 
born to be collectors, just as a scholar was declared 
to have been “created to make indexes.” The 
tendency is an instinct, and it seems to be left to 
accident to determine in what direction it shall dis¬ 
play itself. Perhaps, to a certain extent, it js a part 
of every one’s nature. What child has not his 
secret store of odds and ends—bits of string, and 
buttons, and coloured paper? and how indignant 
he is to hear it called “ rubbish ! ” The mania 
appears under various forms at successive stages of 
life : the first visit to the sea-side generally marks 
the sea-weed and shell period, answering perhaps 
to the flint-knife period of our forefathers; then 
comes the zoophyte period; then the post.igc- 
stamp and bird’s-egg period. 

The love of collecting often shows itself in a fan¬ 
tastic form. You see your friend, on .alighting 
from a cab, demand the driver’s ticket; you saw 
nothing extortionate in the man’s demand, and you 
anticipate a collision. Nothing of the sort, how¬ 
ever: your friend is simply making a collection. 

A friend of the writer presented to the British 
Museum a collection of shells, on which, in the 
course of years, he had spent a small fortune ; but 
he was uneasy at the loss of his favourite pastime ; 
“he was a collector,” he said, by nature, and he 
“ must collect something." What was he to do ? 
Accident decided the point. A conversation hap¬ 
pened to arise as to the comp.arativc number of m.ile 
and female writers who h.ad published volumes of 
poems, when the thought occurred to him that 
he would settle the question by collecting all the 
volumes of poems by female writers on which he 
could lay his hands. Irr a short time he had ob¬ 
tained no less than two thousand. 

One man will make a collection of horse-shoes 
which have been used to drive away evil spirits; 
another will collect letters remarkable for bad spell¬ 
ing, and a third is great in play-bills. 

There are, however, several respect.ablc and re¬ 
cognised forms of the mania. Book-collecting is 
one of the most respectable forms. 

One man desires a complete library ; he will 
possess all the historians, all the poets, all the 


novelists, etc.; another is a specialist: perhaps he 
takes to Shakespeare—he determines to have every 
edition, every commentary, every treatise on the 
infinite number of questions to which Shakespeare 
and his works Imve given rise. If he is a man of 
fortune, he will give high prices for anything rare. 

Another phase is the collecting old and curious 
books of all sorts; uncut copies, copies with large 
margins, editions rendered curious by some well- 
known misprints, or any other peculiarity which 
collectors have agreed to regard as giving the book 
a special value. This is called “ Bibliomania.” 

Then there are the collectors of manuscripts. 

But who has not met with the collector of auto¬ 
graphs— enthusiast who besets Iiis acquaintances 
for every scrap of paper they may happen to possess 
bearing the signature of any one who has become 
distinguished ? 

Then there are the collectors of objects of na¬ 
tural history : amiable race ! The pursuit is open 
to all; even the Londoner can get away a few 
miles into the country, and, like Izaak Walton, 
can “ prevent the sunrise,” in search of anything 
living. Young and old delight in the pursuit. Who 
has not seen the elderly gentleman in spectacles, 
armed with a large green net on a rim with a 
handle ? See 1 he gives chase to a butterfly; he 
runs as nimbly .as a schoolboy. Ah 1 he has lagged 
it! It is a much-coveted specimen of Polyommatus 
ergon ; he wants now only the Camberwell Beauty 
and Theda betultr, to complete his case of English 
butterflies. He has long been at work at insects 
and birds, and his walls are covered with glass 
cases; he is a correspondpnt of half the natural 
history periodicals, and is the first to hear the 
cuckoo and to sec a glow-worm. 

Then, too, there are the collectors of facts. The 
astronomer registers observations on the heavens ; 
another records the rainfall and the direction of 
the wind at different places. Others collect facts 
about population, the rate of wages, the prevalence 
of diseases, the statistics of benefit clubs, of railway 
traffic, and an infinity of topics. The number of 
amateurs thus engaged is very large. They,work 
silently, and their pursuits possess but little in¬ 
terest for people in general; but only let a question 
be raised in the daily papers, and it is surprising 
how many persons appear to have been for years 
giving their entire attention to the subject. ,, 

These men are all useful. Important principles 
are discovered by the comparison of a long array 
of facts ; and the man who is utterly destitute of 
scientific knowledge may be of great service to 
society, by collecting materials for others to reason 
upon. Yes, the men are all usefq}; let us think 
affectionately of the “ Collectors,” * 
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"it wa^ not sadness made os stiei.." 


S IIERE was no fleck in all the blue A blessed calm was on the shore, 

Of that pure sky we sat beneath, A roseate glow upon the sea, 

And,!' wave by wave, the waters drew, The trouble of the world was o'er, 

Or seemed to draw, a peaceful breath ; And life’s unrest had ceased to ba 
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The anguish of the tortured breast, 

The bitter pangs of doubt and fear, 
These were but phantoms of unrest 
• Tliat made the sunshine trijily dear; 

The gleaming lids of tcar-bright eyes 
There were no longer tears to fill • 
Sorrow was lost in glad stirprise- 
It was not sadness made us still. 

The life of that one hour to live, 

That one to hold, the rest to lose 
We were content, though clouds mignt give 
The future all its rainbow hues ; 


A tender joy was all our own, 

N aught else had in it place or part— 
Love touched to its divinost tone. 

The chords of rapture in the heart. 

And when the hard awakening came. 

The dream had glorified the sleep ; 

Our lives are brighter for the flame 
That, incense-fed, our memories keep ; 
The angels of the hours we knew 
For ever radiant we behold,' 

As those the monkish painters drew 
Smile out of solid heavens of gold. 


AZALEA. 

A TALE IN THREE CHAVl'ERS -CHAPTER THE FIRST. 



. ZALEA; 1 sh.all never forget 
when the name first caught 
my eyes. It was Late at 
night, and I was sitting up 
wailing for father’s coming' 
home. Our room, over Lam¬ 
beth way, was hot and stuffy, 
and there was a restlessness 
j on me .as I sat in the dark, 

' and looked out into the street 
that was full of moonlight. 
Harry, my brother, who had been hot and fcwnsli 
and drowsy all day, had tumbled to slceji on the 
hearthrug, and there was only his hard breathing to 
break the silence. I listened to it till its monotony 
drove me wild. I walked to and fro till 1 felt stilled, 
and at last I thought, “ I will stc.d down and get a 
mouthful of air. The street’s so iiujet, I shall hoar 
father’s step long before he comes. And he may 
be glad if I meet him.” 

So I crept out of the house. I was so glad to 
breathe the fresh air, and it and the moonlight 
seemed all one, and soothed and quieted me. I 
wandered down the street towards the river, and 
.stood at the corner w.iiting and revelling in the 
coolness. As I did so I noticed that the light fell 
strong upon a hoarding, covered with huge posters, 
round a building they were running up, and it 
was so light that I oould read these quite plainly. 
There were many fine and smart, but none so big 
and showy as one with great letters that seemed 
tumbling forwards, and those letters made the 
word “Azalea.” 

“They are taller than I am surely,” I thought; 
“ I will go and measure. They won’t tumble on 
me for all they look so terrible.” 

And I ran over the road—forgetful of all else in 
the moment—and marched up and down in front of 
the letters, which lowered far above as if I had been 
in an arcade. For 1 was little more than a child, 


ind so small and light that I looked even younger 
than I was. Though Harry was younger wc looked 
much of an age, and were indeed singularly alike, 
especially as to our bearing and way of carrying 
ourselves ; l)ut this was not surprising, for Harry 
as an acrobat’s son had been well trained, and I, out 
of mere daring and the love of the thing, could do 
all that be could do —some of the feats, father said, 
even better. But perhaps he only said this to spur 
Harry on, for he was not much given to praising 
us. He was a hard, stern man, with an eye like 
an c.igle’s, black and scorching under his bushy 
brows, that used to look us into obedience without 
his .saying ever a word. Still he was kind to us 
ill his way, and would have been more so, I think, 
but the acrob.al’s is a trying life, and the drink ho 
took made him irritable. 

1 marched up and down before the letters, as I 
Iwve said, and fcll to wondering what they meant t 
and as 1 did so, all at once a rough hand was twisted 
into my curls—they hung right to my waist—and 
.a rough voice demanded fiercely what I did there 
at that hour. It was father—^the worse for liquor, I 
could see, for his eyes were like hot coals, and at 
first he was disposed to be angry; but as he looked 
up from my terrified face to the big letters, his 
stern face relaxed and he loosed his grip of my 
hair. 

“ How did you know of this, Minnie ?” he 
dcm.anded. 

“ Of what, father?” I stammered. 

“ The poster here : you came to look at the fine 
poster, didn’t you ? How did you find it out ?” 

He saw by my look that I did not understand 
him, and when I muttered something about only 
coming out for a breath of air, dragged me out into 
the middle of the road, and with irrepressible 
pride pointed again to the grand letters. 

“ Look at them,” he cried. “ Beautiful, ain’t they? 
I’ve done the trick at last, my girl. The French 
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gentleman that came to see Harry tumble, last 
week, will make our fortunes. Your brother is 
Azalea 1” 4 ^ 

I was so surprised that 1 could not answer. It 
fairly took my breath away. lie gave one more 
look full of pride at the word, and wc went 
back to the house. On the way he told me, 
with a garrulity unusual with him, of what had 
happened—^how the French gentleman had hit 
upon a novelty—how that it consisted of a sort 
of “ vampire-trap,” from which the performer was 
to be shot up into the air twenty or thirty feet, 
and to alight on a stage there—and how that 
Harry had just met the French gentleman’s re¬ 
quirements, both from his skill and his girlish 
appearance, because the excitement to be created 
about Azalea would be increased from there being 
a mystery whether it was a boy or a girl. 

We entered the house as he finished, and I tripped 
up-stairs and lit a candle, which 1 gave to father as 
he entered our room. Harry was still sleeping on 
the rug, breathing hard. The light showed us his 
face—it was bright red. He had been stricken 
with fever; and before the week was out, we two, 
huddled together in the corner of a coach, followed 
the poor boy to his grave. 

CHAPTER TltE SECOND. 

Azalea took tire town. 

“How!” you will exclaim; “w.as he not rerdly 
dead then ?” Alas! yes, and truly, dceplv mourned 
over. My father w.as in a passion of grief at his 
loss, and in despair at the 'consequences. 'I'he 
French gentleman c.aine to the house h.df-frenzied. 
“ But, man,” cried he, “I have spent a fortune m 
advertising this—this son of yours !” 

“True, and it is most unfortunate-” my 

father began. 

“ Bah 1” cried the other, and bounded out of the 
room. In doing so he nearly tumbled over me as I 
crouched weeping in the passage, so that I cried out. 
He stepped aside—started—rapped out a French 
oath—and darting into the room he had just quitted, 
slammed-to the door. There was a long conversa¬ 
tion in subdued-voices, and when at length he quitted 
the house, his face was radiant and his courtesy 
profuse. On the mat he presented me with the 
rose from his button-hole, and kissed the tips of the 
tight gloves he seemed to have been born in, all 
the way as he backed down the steps out into the 
middle of the road. 

That night I gave my father a promise that I 
would face the public in pl.acc of our poor lost 
Harry, and try my hardest to realise the golden 
dreams his death had shattered. And later, when 
he thought me sleeping, I stole out to have another 
, look at the great letters on the wall. They had a 
fresh meaning for me now, and oh, how huge and 
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terrible they looked 1 Surely they were bigger 
than ever ns I cowered down before them. And 
they bent forward farther and farther, as if to crush 
me—poor little mite that I was— till 1 was fain to 
cry out and tear myself away from them in mortal 
terror. • 

I kept my word though, and practised h.ard ; 
thinking much of what I had to do and little of what 
might come of it; sustained moreover by encourage¬ 
ment both from my father and the Frenchman — 
who every day gave me a flower from his button¬ 
hole, and kissed his glove-tips whenever he caught 
my eye, as if in that act he administered some re¬ 
viving cordial—and so at length the first night’s 
performance came with triumphant results, and 
Az.alca was the idol of the town. 

There was something vastly pleasant in the 
position. The performance I h.ad undertaken In¬ 
volved clanger every night. But I had no fear, 
and the ringing plaudits, and the sweet sense of 
popularity, drove all thoughts of danger out of my 
head. Sometimes I fancied th.at there was an 
anxious, a pained look in my father’s face, as he 
waited on me and writched my every movement, 
in.spiring me with confidence by his ctiglc ghmee ; 
but wh.'ilevcr his appi chensions I did not share 
them, and in time grew easy to indifference. At 
last—but cpiitc at last —1 even overcame my awe 
of the gre.tl letters on the wall, beside which I 
was so insignificant, and grew to amusing myself 
with the fancy that they simply bent forward out 
of courtesy towards me, joining in the general 
homage. 

.So 1 was proud and happy in my strange life, 
and 1 might have continued to be so, but for one 
circumstance. I had noticed, but without attach¬ 
ing any meaning to it, that on most nights a par- 
ticul.tr box was occupied by a curious-looking 
person, who watched me with a concentrated 
attention. He was an elderly man, with dyed 
black hair hanging long about a colourless face. 
A singular ravenotts look was in his eyes, and he 
had a habit of twitching up his face, so as to show 
a long row of white teeth, evidently false. As he 
sat he would rest his thin bony hands, clutched to¬ 
gether hard, on the front of the box, a tremulous 
diamond showing that he endured strong nervous 
excitement. 

These peculiarities I should never have noticed, 
but that all at once a rumour reached me, investing 
this man with a terrible interest. I came to know 
—I cannot tell how—that he had a fixed conviction 
that my career would terminate fatally, and a 
morbid desire to be present on the occasion. Tims. 
he never missed a night. He was always in the 
house, and .always, if possible, in the place in which 
I had noticed him. 

Slowly but surely the presence of this man, com¬ 
bined with the knowledge of why he came, began 
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to have a strange eflfect upon me. I began to be 
haunted with the thought of him. It mixed up 
with my dreams and broke my rest. It troubled 
iny waking hours to such an extent that I grew 
nervous, distracted, and irritable, and pride and 
pleasure alike went. I began t(» shrink with appre¬ 
hension from my nightly task. I found myself 
speculating on the possibilities of failure, of mutila¬ 
tion, of sudden death. Doubt of my own powers 
tended towards real incapacity. The terror of the 
letters on the walls revived, and at sight of the now 
familiar name my heart would throb violently, and 
my limbs tremble. 

“ If he would only absent himself for once—for 
once only 1 ” I found myself repeating all day ; and 
“ You will fail! you will fail! ” rang in my mind 
like a demon chorus. 

There could be but one end to this. At last it 
came. One night, as I was nerving myself for the 
great leap (a dead silchce and hush of expectation 
an the house), and just as 1 had given the signal, 
this man rose from his scat. His doing so attracted 
any gaze, my concentration was lost, my will was 
.paralysed. The spring sent me flying into the air 
—there was a cry, a crash, a surging as of tumul- 
rtuous in-rushing waves, and then a blank 

After that night Azalea appeared no more. 


CHAPTER THE THIRD. 

the very clutch of death 1 was yet spared ; 
•my father had saved my life ; but I had received 
injuries which resulted in a long and weary illness. 
Happily iny exertions had placed us in comparative 
tifllucnce, though the success had chiefly enriched 
the ola Frenchman, who never failed during my 
long illness to c.all daily, leaving me a flower and 
his card, until 1 had whole packs of the latter on 
the little table at my bedside. 

When I began to recover we travelled, and once 
I was horrified at seeing on the platform of a 
railway station, as we dashed past, the white face 
of the man who had waited to gloat over my death. 
Eventually we settled down in a little midland 
village, where we were unknown, and our antece¬ 
dents unsuspected. 

And so the story of my life might have ended, 
but that it chanced to me to meet and favourably 
impress the son of a gentleman of that neighbour¬ 
hood. He made me the offer of his hand. With the 
memory of the past vividly before me, I promptly 
refused. It was not right, I knew, that one who 
had filled the compromising position I had done 
should become the wife of a man of family and 
position. But he would not be repulsed. Again 
and again he urged his suit, till refusal bcctime 
rudeness, and there was but one thing left for me 
to do. It was necessary to take him into my con¬ 
fidence, and I did so. 


Need I say that his amazement knew no bounds? 
He could not for the moment find words in which 
to give expression to it. When he did^it was only 
to express his half-incredtility. He had himself 
witnessed Azalea’s exploits. And was it indeed a 
woman ? And I that woman ? 

“ You see,” 1 urged, “there *s a barrier between 
us which nothing can overleap. Would to Heaven 
you could have believed this, and spared me this 
humiliation.” 

He took my hand. 

“ M innie,” he said, “ be my wife.” 

“ No, no, no,” I protested ; “consider your posL 
tion, your family, the friends it would estrange, 
the contempt it would bring upon you. I dare 
not! ” 

But my protestations were in vain. He prevailed, 
bec.ause he loved me, and because I returned 
that lote, oh, so truly, so utterly! I became 
his h.appy wife—happy, yes ; and yet one little 
cloud would hover in the blue expanse of my 
married life. 

Never for one instant did Frank reproach me 
with the past; never, that I could discern, did 
he shrink from allusion to it, as to a subject 
which we could discuss freely and openly, with¬ 
out shame or regret. And yet I worried myself 
with the fear whether in his heart of hearts he 
might not sometimes regret the step that he had 
taken, and whether he might not even uncon¬ 
sciously come to regard me with less respect, with 
less consideration than those about him upon 
whose p.ast there was no shadow, and who had 
within their hearts no secret. In all this I deeply 
wronged him. His heart had no such feeling ; the 
loyalty of his affection was untainted by any such 
reproach. 

I came to know this in time for true and certain. 
The cloud was lifted, and went in a day, in an hour 
—ay, in a single minute. That minule I sh.all never 
forget. Our first baby-child, our little bright-eyed 
darling, lay upon my knees, laughing, crowing, 
and striving to thrust its dimpled hands into its 
mouth. 

Fr.ank bent over—the evening sunshine on his 
curls. 

“ Baby must be christened soon, dear,” I said; 
“ she must have a name, and we have never talked 
this over.” 

“ There was no need,” he answered 

I looked up. 

“ What! you have chosen, then ? ” I asked. 

“ Yes, love.” 

“ Oh, tell me 1 tell me 1 what are we to call 
her ? ” 

He bent, kissing my brow, and with a smile that 
showed how well he knew that he kissed away lU)' 
hidden trouble, answered— 

“Azalea.” W. Sawyer. 
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FUSSY 

Y dear! my dear! 
have you ROt your 
comforter ?” 

“No, my dear ; I 
don’t want it in this 
fine weather.” 

“But it might 
change to rain ; or 
an east wind might 
come on. One c.in’t 
be sine. Uo t.ike it. 

—Mr. Densliirc, make John t.ikc his j 

comforter.—And, oh ! John-” I 

“All right, my dear, wh.at is it? I’m 
in a great liurry.” 

“Don’t forget the salmon, and—^John, 
you’ve not got your comforter on. Do 
wind it round your throat, twice round— 

a middle cut of salmon, mind, and-” 

“ I know, my dear, I know. You’ve told me all 
that already.” 

“ But 1 am sure you will forget. John, please 
make a note of it, and —w.ait one moment - a middle 
cut; and be sure it is not Christchurch salmon ? 
and—oh, dear nic ! one instant do make a note of 
it; and, John, tie your confortcr tight.—Mr. Den¬ 
shire, would you remind him 1—not Christchiireh 
salmon; it is twopence a pound dearer.—And, John, 

don’t forget the middle-” 

But, with the prospect of missing our train before 
us, John dragged me away, pursued by his wife’s 
tongue till we were both out of hearing. Five 
minutes’ sharp run, not over-agreeable to men of 
middle age and portly—shall we say dignified 'i — 
figure, and we reach the station just too laic I 
“ Next train not for 'alf an hour, sir.’’ 

“Confound it!” says John. “And I’ve a most 
important business appointment at eleven. It’s all 
my wife’s fault; she’s so consumedly fussy.” 

And I, who have also an appointment in the 
City, the loss of which may entail a corresponding 
one of pounds, shillings, and pence, excuse the 
.adjective in sympathetic irritation at the cause. It 
is all his wife’s fault; and fussiness is a fault which 
men—I thank goodness for it—seldom possess ; 
but which seems indigenous to womankind, and in 
some cases grows and grows upon the owner till 
she becomes even more of a burthen to herself than 
to her long-suffering neighbours. I have known 
passionate women, and pitied them; venomous 
women, and detested them; treacherous women, 
and despised them. I have rarely suffered more in 
bodily and mental comfort than from my knowledge 
of “lussy ” women. 

Home is the synonym of peace; therefore home 
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without peace is an anomaly ; and as the presence 
01 a fussy womar^ is utterly destructive to every 
peaceful and placid element, it stands to reason that 
the home where such a one reigns is of all places 
the most unhomclikc, wearisome, and discordant; 
and instead of being the resting-place to the man 
of business, and the healing grotto of the invalid, 
must inevitably drive the well but weary husband 
to his club, the sick and suffering one to the 
hospital—or the gr.avc. 

Yotl think that I spe.de too strongly ? Let us 
see. 

One of the most special characteristics of a fussy’ 
woman, and one which, while seeming too trivial 
for notice, is peculiarly productive of discomfort to 
those about her, is her utter inability to decide for 
herself on any one single subject in the whole circle 
of life, fiom choosing a bonnet ribbon to settling 
the destiny of her firstborn. However urgently 
you may be occupied on other matters, she must 
have your advice ; and having obtained it, will pull 
It to pieces, argue over it, scout it, revert to her 
first idea, and pass one half-hour in holding it up 
for admiration in contrast to your own, and another 
111 combatting all the arguments which you might 
(but don’t, if you arc wise) propound against it; 
and finally, if you give in to her by way of ending 
the subject, will return to your view, hesitate, vacil¬ 
late between the two, retire to get a third opinion, 
return more undecided than ever, possibly melt 
tears, probably lose her temper, and most likely in 
m the end go off on some fresh subject, and leave 
the question to be gone over again at some future 
time. 

Is this exagger.atioii ? Let me exemplify, and 
you can judge for yourself. 

I am busy in my study, writing an article on— 
let us say anim.il magnetism. To mo enters a 
fussy woman, bonnet m one hand, band-box or rag- 
basket in the other. 

[N.B.—Fussy women arc always encumbered, 
with boxes, bundles, and baskets of odds and 
ends.] 

1 don’t look at her. If I did she would spqak 
to me, and 1 don’t want to be spoken to; but 1 
see her out of the sub-corner of my left eye, and 
groan inwardly. 

“ /s it not tiresome ? ” she says. 

No answer. I am too busy even to near I 

“This bonnet is not fit to wear. It is really 
dreadful not to have a bonnet to put on, isn’t 

?” 

No answer. 

“ And I don’t like to buy another just at the end 
of the season. By the way, though, Mrs. Jones 
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has got a new' one. Didn’t you see her in it last 
Sunday ?” 

“ No”—very shortly. 

Didn't you ? A plum-coloured one with mauve 
feathers. I don’t think the feathers were real tips 
though. Perhaps she got it cheap. What do you 
think ? Now, if I could get a cheap bonnet; but I 
am so unlucky. I think they always charge me 
double what they do other people. Do you re¬ 
member the price of that lavender and—why, I had 
the bill just now. What can I have done with it ? 
Dear me, how provoking! Have you seen it ? 
Mary must have taken it away with the breakfast- 
things, or perhaps it is on the floor. If you would 
move your chair a moment. No, Mary must have 
taken it; or is it under the table ?—Mary, have you 
'seen a bill for a bonnet ? Oh, I am sure you have 
taken it, for it was here just now, and—why, 
dear me, here it is in my pocket all the time ! 
Well, that is strange. No, Mary, I don’t want you 
any more, and you can put the bill in the fire. It 
is paid. I only- wanted to see if it was ;^3 Jos. or 
15 s., and- 

At this moment something which has long 
puzzled me as to relative psychic force suddenly 
dawns across my intelligence, and I really cease to 
hear for a moment. 1 am recalled by a voice and 
look of injured appeal, .and the remark— 

“ I really think you might attend to me for one 
little moment What-<4j you think ?” 

“ About what ? 1 beg your pardon.” 

“Why, I have been telling you! About the 
bonnet, of course. Do you think I could go to the 
Smiths’ in .a home-made affair.' or must I go to 
the shop and buy a new one ?’’ 

My eye wanders to the rag-basket, and in dread 
of a discussion of its contents, I dccule instantly 
for the shop. It is no use. 

“ Do you really think so ? But it is so extrava¬ 
gant I h.ave only had this six weeks, and to buy 
another! But I suppose I couldn’t go on wearing it; 
and yet—I don’t know. Wh.at should you say ? ” 

“ Hem ! Don’t know really ”—without looking up. 
“ Why .' Do you think I could ? I thought you 
hated shabby things so much ; and blue, of all 
colours, fades so quickly. 1 wish I had not got 
blue at all. I should never ha\ e done so if Fanny 
hadn’t advised me ; and such a light blue too. Is 
it not annoying? If I do get a new bonnet, what 
colour would you like it to be ? ” 

“ Better go to the milliner’s and choose there.” 
This is a bright suggestion, and ought to relieve me. 
It does not, however, for she ansv/ers plaintively— 
** But we ought to have some idea before going 
there.” (We! Is it w/y bonnet ?) “ Now, do advise 

me. Don’t you think green-” 

“ Green ? Yes, very pretty. Have green.” I 
return to my article briskly. 

“ But it is so trying, and at my age too. By the 


way, I have some green ribbon here which—but I 
don’t think I could wear green. Oh, no 1 that 
would be quite out of the question—quite. How 
do you think this looks ?—only I am not sure how 
to put it on. Plaited, I suppose—eh ? ” 

(No answer.) 

“ But I thought plaitings were quite gone out. 
Fanny’s bonnet has none on it. Dear me ! I can’t 
make up my mind, and you won’t help me with 
your taste in the least.” 

“ I have no taste in bonnets, and I am frightfully 
busy. If you would kindly let me finish this at-’’ 

“ Well, really I never saw any one so selfish and 
indifferent. I think it is my fate to live with selfish 
people ; and when my only wish to look nice is to 
do you credit. But tliat is all the gratitude one 
gets. And then, perhaps, .if I do my best at making 
|, one, you won’t like me to wear it.” 

“ Oh, yes, I shall, I promise you.” 

“Then you think I had better do so. Wlty 
didn’t you say so before ? I would begin it at once 
only 1 am not sure about the shape. If Fanny 
were only at home! And would you mind my 
emptying this basket on your table ? I want to see 
whether there is anything in it that would do— 
this, for instance. And then, if I make it like 
I'anny’s—but really I don’t know. It might be 
a failure. 1 wonder if I had better go and buy 
one in Regent Street.” And so on, ad infinitum. 

Think, good friend, how much “ animal mag¬ 
netism” remains in your brain after the first 
live minutes, and how much Christian kindliness in 
your heart after you have tossed the article aside 
in despair, and gone forth knowing that the happy 
idea, once lost, may never return. And this is no 
imaginary sketch, but only the opening chorus 
of the discussion without which this unhappy person 
finds it morally impossible to buy herself so much 
as a single inch of rib’oon. 

Tint independent of this habit of boring you about 
their affairs, another annoying peculiarity in tussy 
women is that they are equally incapable of letting 
yours alone. They cannot be happy without having 
a finger in everybody’s pic, even while their own 
remains unfinished and neglected. They arc' for 
ever offering unasked suggestions, and obtruding 
undesired aid; and yet, as we have seen, cannot 
perform the simplest action without worrying all 
around for advice and assistance in it. They have 
such a passion for talking, that they cannot suffer 
anybody to pronounce the most ordinary opinion 
without first contradicting, and then disputing it, 
with a vigour only proportion.ate to their absolute 
ignorance of the matter in question. They are for 
ever hurrying others, and for ever behindhand 
themselves ; for ever restless, and for ever unhappy ; 
for ever tired, and for ever tiring others by the con¬ 
stant fuss and fidget which' accompanies every 
action of their lives. 
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If you sit down to sketch, the fussy woman is 
at your shoulder suggesting that this is out of 
drawing, and that out of perspective; making 
pencil-marks on your paper, crumbling your bread, 
blurring your tints, lamenting over the wash you 
have just put on, and deprecating the one you are 
about to add. * 

If you fly for a little peace to the piano, she fol¬ 
lows to exclaim at imaginary false notes, requests 
you to play over again bars just completed, checks 
your most brilliant runs by dabbing down her 
finger on the keys to sec whether they be dusty, 
and spoils your enjoyment of the most delicate 
harmonies by humming three or four variations of 
them, all out of tune and time, to show you how 
wrong is your own rendering. 

Woe betide you if you fall ill in the house of 
a fussy woman 1 for should she be taken up with 
any hobby, however trivial, at the moment, you 
may actually die without her being even aware 
that you arc ailing; and this not from imkind- 
ness, but because, mark you, inveterate fussiness 
entails habitual selfishness—selfishness which is 
not necessarily sinful, but consequent on entire ab¬ 
sence of all leisure for thought of others’ comfort. 

But should her mind be free, you are no better 
off, for she is as likely as not to kill you by the fuss | 
and fidget which in many ailments is worse than 
any ill-treatment. She is sure you arc going to die 
if you look pale—-she is certain that you arc in a 
raging fever if you are flushed ; she wonders if it 
is typhus, because there was a case in Marylcbone 
last week—and argues that it must be sm.ill-pox. 


because it is prevalent in Chelsea. She prescribes 
a remedy, and thinks of a better as soon as you 
have begun to try it. She torments you with 
inquiries as to your symptoms, when you are trying 
to forget them; and tvakes you from a doze by 
manipulations of, your pulse. Your head spins 
while she discusses whether she ought, or ought 
not, to send for a doctor ; and if so, what doctor; 
and when she has at last fixed on and sent for one, 
she discovers that she has no confidence in him, 
argues over all his opinions, and dissuades you 
from all his prescriptions. 

When she is ill herself—if, indeed, her little 
finger aches—the case is infinitely worse. She is 
sure that no one ever had siu'Ir a finger before. 
Slie is certain it is some abnormal disease. She 
talks over it—she cries over it—she takes it from 
person to person, and doctor to doctor, to be ex¬ 
amined, felt, pitied, and prescribed for in every 
imaginable way. It is rheumatism; it is gout— 
rhcum.atic gout—inflammation of the bone—cancer 
— gangrene. She is in such torture that life is un¬ 
endurable. She is going to die, when—all of a 
sudden—some other trifle unsurps her fancy; and 
the finger, over which her wlmle family have been 
writhing in vicarious .agonies, is entirely forgotten! 

Is it wonderful that the servants of such a one 
seldom stay over a month—that her governesses 
give warning at the end of a quarter—that her chil¬ 
dren are sickly, fractious, and ill-conductcd-^hef 
husband prematurely worn and aged—her whole 
life a misery to herself, a bane to every methodical 
mind, and a torture to every peaceful spirit? 


a.WA '-t 

' »|i,- LUE-EYED, as if the summer skies 
■’ ' ' 'lassed 


THE FRENCH LESSON. 


Above were always in them ; 

With smiles before whose light care flies 
Demure she sat and simply wise. 

As up the garden walk I passed. 


Around two girls th’ acacia hung 
Its creamy blossoms for a frame, 

Standing by her they gliby sung 
Their French verbs, while with ready tongue 
She spake, they following —Que faime ! 

That picture treasured in my breast. 

Her sweet tones murmuring day and night 
Qne j'aime within my e.ars, no rest 
1 found within the distant West, 

And dreams did but renew that sight. 


Ah happy me ! returning home 

(Where Julie lived, home seemed to be), 
’Twas sweet near those blue eyes to come. 
Sec them break into smiles, and some— 

The best—were aye reserved for me 1 , 

One morn—the lark above his mate 
In rapture sang by bank and brae— 

I plucked up grace to dare my fate: 

“ Qkc faime, 1 heard you conjugate ; 

Answer me, please —Vous niabntrez f" 
She stopped—grew pale as death—the blush 
Flew o’er her cheeks ; as with a dart 
My soul was jiierced ; what that quick rush 
Meant, I divined ; and she—well, hush 1 
Next moment wept she on my heart. 


Twas useless there base gold to save 
Ling’ring, my heart was far aw.ay ; 

And Hope her honeyed counsels gave. 

Bidding me cross the rolling wave. 

Seek England’s rock-walls lashed with spray. 


Ah happy me 1 each rising tear 

I kissed away, and soothed her long, 
Whisp’ring, “ French verbs arc finished, dear, 
Save that more perfectly each'year 
We’ll try to say, Nous aimeronsf 

M. G. W. 
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IN HONOUR BOUND. 

BY CHABLE8 QIBBOK, 

ACTltOR OF “kOBIN GRAY,” “FOR LACK OF GOLD,” EXa EJC. 


CHAPTER THE FORTY-EIGHTH. 

IS DkEAMLAND. 

She sat with cloak drawn lightly about her, head 
bowed, but occasionally glancing round in a vain 
effort to identify the part of the country through 
which she was travelling. 

Sandy hummod or whistled to himself in an 
undertone, stealing many sheepish glances at the 
lady—for a lady she was, he had no doubt ; and he 
wondered much how she came to be a friend of 
Andra Fyfc, and why she was travelling by road to 
Aberdeen, when there was the train to take her in 
a very short time. At length— 

“ Are you cony ?” 

“ Quite, thank you.” 

The voice was a very sweet one, and the manner 
friendly ; yet all Sandy’s arts failed him, and he 
felt unable to continue the conversation. lie had 
a series of jokes, which were always successful with 
the lasses ; but this one seemed so sad that the 
jokes were damped. He went on cracking his 
whip—doing even that quietly—^liumming, whistling, 
and wondering. 

She was thinking of the happy home she had 
seen that morning ; how blissful was the lot of 
Mrs. Fyfe ! how blithe* the' bairns ! .She could 
have been happy too, in a humble cot like that, 
where there were no worries about money—no 
bitterness of disappointment about great fortunes, 
nnd where the round of duties consisted in keeping 
the house and bairns tidy, making the porridge 
and kail, and having a pleasant smile for the guid- 
man when he came home from his work. 

They were content—aye, there was the secret of 
it all; and she had marred the happiness of her 
home,, because she had not been content. Hot 
heart' swelled and throbbed as she realised how 
foolish, wicked, and wrong she had been in le.iving 
Drumliemount. She wished she could go back, 
but shrank from that. The petty feeling of shame 
—of pride—barred the way. She could not go 
back now ; it was too late. 

But it was all so strange—the journey through 
the night, the rest in the deserted lime-kiln, the 
friends of the next morning, the bright home, 
the bairns’ voices, Mrs. Fyfe’s queer song, and the 
jolting over the road in a cart. She seemed to be 
travelling in dreamland : it must be just one of 
those waking dreams which had so often visited 
her, and in which she had tried to see the strange 
lands and peoples of the ballads and fireside 


legends ; or tried to comprehend that vague yearn¬ 
ing for the something Ixiyond her daily life, which 
had been part of her nature since ever she could 
remember looking out in 'wonder upon the moors 
and the restless sea. There seemed to be alway.s 
something wanting to complete her state, to perfect 
her happiness. 

What was it she yearned for ? Was not this the 
expression of a discontented spirit, restless and ever 
changing as the sea ? Nobody had perfect happi¬ 
ness on earth, yet she had been craving for it all 
her life, like a child crying for the moon to play 
with. It could not be love she sought, for she 
had found that. She felt very miserable as she 
began to think that selfish discontent was at the 
bottom of it all. And yet she loved him ; she was 
going to prove that by hiding away, by sinking 
utterly into the dreamland, so that he might be 
happy. 

Dreams, dreams, dreams! Presently Walter would 
speak, or B.aby would cry, and she would waken up 
in the dear home, and she would be so practical 
and steady that they would all be glad this wander¬ 
ing had been only a dream. 

*• What way do you no take the train to Aber¬ 
deen ? ” 

That was a voice far away ; but it reached her, 
and was slowly drawing her down from the clouds 
to the everyday commonplaces of her position. 

“ Are you sleeping ? ” 

The voice was louder and much nearer. 

“ ‘ Oh, are you sleeping, Maggie?’” s,ang the voice, 
and went on with the rest of the verse. 

She raised her head drowsily, and saw the 
ruddy face of Sandy Crab, bent towards her, 
laughing. 

‘‘ I’m w.ae to rouse you, for you look weary,” said 
the rustic beau ; “ but unless you mean to gang up 
to the hill with me, and help to load the peats, 
there's nae help for’t. We’re near as far on your 
road as I’m going, 'ifou’ll never tramp to Aber¬ 
deen ; what way do you no take the train ? ” 

The repetition of the question roused her to its 
significance. The train ?—she had never thought 01 
it ; all her ideas had been so confused ; she had 
only wished to get away from Drumliemount, and 
to move towards the granite city in the faint— 
almost absurd—hope that she might there learn 
something of the Christina. Her distress had been 
too bitter, her mind too much distracted to form 
any definite plans as to her movemehts. 
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“ I don’t know,” she answered shamefacedly; | go yet, and I maun be hame before even. The 
I did not think of it.” work has to be done, you sec, whether we like or 

“Od, that’s queer ; but it’s your best plan.” no, and I’m no one of those lazy beggars that just 

“ Where could I get the train ? ” says. Come even, come saxpcncc ” (meaning that 

“At Steenhyve, about six miles from here ; but if the day’s wlige is paid whether the work is done 

you take the footpath through the wood, it’s not or not'). 

more than four and a bittock.” | “ You have givSn me a good lift, and I’ve had a 

“ What is the fare t ” I fine rest, thank you,” she said, “ and 1 would not 

“I’m no sure, but about half-a-crown, I dare like to take you off your road. I’ll easily walk to 



"had enough?” 


scssed : she would have nothing to give to Sandy, (opening) “ in the hedge, syne follow the footpath 
and she would arrive in a strange city penniless, through the ivood, and across the bog, and vou’ll 
But it was best to hasten her journey, and she come on to the road. Syne turn to your left; and 
would not think of what was to happen when she you’ll come into the tow'n. You canna go wrong 
reached the end of it. in broad daylight, although many a one has lost 

She was still dreaming. theirsel's there at night.” 

The cart stopped at the corner of a narrow road, “ I’ll remember what you say ; but—how am I to 
which led up to the hills whither Sandy was going pay you ? ” 

for peats. He dismounted, took off the back of “Hoots! 1 need nac pay; I was coming this gate 
the cart, and offered his assistance to her in anyway ; but if you’ll gi’e me something to mind 
descending to the ground. She just touched his me of you—a bit ribbon, or anything—I’ll be rale 
shoulder, and jumped down. proud.” 

“ You loup like a two-year-old,” he said ad- She gave him a bow which was fastened on the 
miringly; “ by my s.Tftg, I would like to hurl you breast of her dress : it seemed to her very little, 
all the way to Steenhyve ; but I’ve a long road to and she was somewhat astonished by the request. 
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But she took it as a simple' desire for a remem¬ 
brance of one to whom he had done a kindness, 
and she did not hesitate. 

Good-bye was said—merrily on his side, as he 
pinned the bow beside his medal; earnestly on hers 
—and he drove off to the hills, quite proud of his 
new trophy of conquest, as he regarded it. He 
was an irresistible chap among the lasses according 
to his own belief; but, then, very little satisfied 
him ! 

She walked down the muddy road, which was 
pock-marked by the steps of a <lrove of sheep not 
long gone by. The opening in the hedge was 
easily found, and she took the footpath into the 
fir-wood. 

The trees were jewelled with rain-drops sparkling 
in the glimpses of sunlight which broke through the 
heavy clouds at intervals ; again a gust of wind 
shook the branches, the heavy drops fell in 
showers, and there was a patter in the underwood 
as of children’s feet. Light and shadow played 
about the trunks, and there was a fresh, grateful 
odour in the wood. At first she walked upon soft 
moss or long thick gr.rss, becatisc the footpath was 
so miry; but presently the ground beneath the 
trees became bare and brown, relieved only now and 
then by a little patch of moss, or a group of fungi, 
and in one part by a solitary wild flower, which 
lifted up its head courageously to brighten this 
dark place, and caught new beauty in its .solitude 
as a ray of sunlight fell at its feet to comfort it. 
Tecnic stooped as if she would kiss the flower, 
but she did not pluck it; she left it there to cheer 
the path of whoever folloftred her. 

■Walter was riding along the road, passed the gap 
in the hedge, and yet he divined nothing of her 
neighbourhood. No instinct told him that she was 
near ; his horse’s hoofs tramped out her fool-prints, 
and he did not know. 

Half an hour earlier, and he would have found 
her parting with Sandy Crab ; but the l.rllcr was 
now a mile or more on his way to the lulls, and 
she was in thp centre of the wood. 

CHAPTER THE FORTY-NINTH. 

BY THE WAYSIDE. 

The footpath became more difficult to discern as 
she advanced, and at last all trace of it disap¬ 
peared. She turned back to seek it—failed ; thought 
she had gone a little too much io the right, and so 
turned to the left—with no better success. She 
was puzzled—looked till round ; but each direction 
seemed to be so like the other, that it was impos¬ 
sible to decide which way to turn. Long rows of 
bare trunks, light and shadow, the brown mould 
underneath—^nothing sufficiently distinctive to guide 
a stranger to the place. 

After a little hesitation, she marched straight for¬ 


ward. An.hour’s walking, and she emerged from 
the wood upon a narrow road scored with deep 
wheel-ruts, and having a ditch on either side. 

She was tired, and rested there, sitting on a 
stone, leaning her back against the bole of a tree, 
and a black shadow shooting aslant her face and 
body. Hands resting limply* in her lap, head 
thrown back, and eyes half closed. A sunbeam 
fringed the shadow, but did not dispel it. There 
was a warm drowsy moisture in the air, and she 
sank into dreamland again—the region of constant 
ende.avour without accomplishment. She felt, as 
one frequently does in dreams, like one trying to 
esc.ape some danger that was all the more ter¬ 
rible because of its vagueness ; but her feet were 
heavy, and, try as she might, there seemed to be no 
possibility of moving beyond reach of the enemy. 
She was sensible of deep depression ; she wished 
to get away, and could not. 

She hoped that some one would pass, and direct 
her to the right road for Stcenhyve ; but no one 
came. The birds were making merry overhead, 
and she sat so still that one little fellow dropped 
down beside a pool almost at her feet, and bathed 
liimself with much fluttering of his plumage. 

At length she got up, and zesumed her journey, 
taking what she thought was the right way, but 
utterly indifferent as to her course, she felt so we.try 
in body and soul. 

Tile direction slie had taken was towards the 
hills ; but it was late in the afternoon before she 
became aware of that, and then she was utterly 
worn out, ready to lie down by the wayside and 
die. If it were not that 'Walter must hate her now, 
th.U he would spurn her from him, she would crawl 
back to the home whieh became dearer and more 
be.tutiful to her the farther she strayed away from 
it, and crave his pity—even that she would be 
satisfied with now. 

lint it was for his sake she had left—for his sake 
she must keep away. She felt stronger in thinking 
of that. Presently she was bewildered and weak¬ 
ened again by the dis.agrccablo question, what was 
she to do, without money or friends, until her 
father returned ? 

Still, it was for his sake : she would think of that 
and nothing else ; and so she would be able to carry 
out her resolution. 

She came to a clear spring, sparkling like silver, 
in a hollow by the roadside ; and standing over it, 
leisurely filling a brown pitcher which had a broken 
mouth, were two children — ragged, dirty, bare¬ 
headed—with black hair, almost white with dust, 
and unkempt for many a day. They were swarthy- 
looking, thanks to the sun, and quite as much to 
the dirt which seemed to be engrained in their 
skin. One was a boy between ten and twelve 
years, the other a girl about nine. 

Their features were sharp and old-fashioned; 
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their eyes bright and dark. They looked healthy, 
in spite of the dirt. One moment they were laugh¬ 
ing and admiring themselves in the* mirror of the 
spring—the girl was trying to arrange her brush-like 
hair in ringlets—and the next they were quarrelling 
about who should carry the pitcher. 

“ I carried it last time,” cried the boy. 

“ No, you didna, and- you’re just a big lazy 
sumph.” 

“ Say that again, and I’ll gi’c you a clyte in the 
side o’ the head.” 

Instead of saying it again, she put out her tongue 
at him ; and he might have fulfilled his threat, but 
they were interrupted by Teenie asking for a drink. 
The children displayed no surprise at her sudden 
appearance, but they gazed at her boldly. Then 
the boy— 

“Do you mean out o’ the pig?” (pitcher). 
“ You’H have that, but it’s a far better drink if 
you put your head down and lick it up out o’ the 
well.” 

“ Do you no sec the leddy would soil her bonnie 
ribbons ? ” said the girl. 

The boy was reasonable, and at once saw the 
force of that argument. He lifted up the pitcher. 
Teenie knelt on a stqnc, and avoiding the broken 
part, placed the edge of the vessel to her parched 
lips, the children examining her curiously all the 
time. He held the pitcher so poised that she could 
take what she required without inconvenience. 

*• Had enough ? ” he asked, .as she drew back her 
head ; and added encouragingly, “ There’s plenty 
more.” 

.She thanked him, and felt much relieved. She 
inquired the way' to Sleenhyvc. 

“ I’m no sure, but it’s a bittock from this. My 
father could tell you, for he kens every road in the 
country ; but this is Saturday, and he aye gets fou' 
on Saturday. Mither will do, though ; come on 
aild see.” 

He took the pitcher and marched on ahead, 
Teenie following and talking to him; the girl 
coming last, in order to inspect the stranger’s 
dress. 

“ What is your name ?” 

“ Willie, and my father is Will llroadfoot.” 

“ Where do you live ? ” 

“ Everywhere, frae Yetholin to Johnnie Groat’s. 
We ha’e a house that gangs on wheels.” 

He said that with much pride. 

“ On wheels ? ” 

“ Aye, yonder it is.” 

He pointed ta a dingy-looking caravan which 
stood at the comer of a field ; a bare-boned, half- 
sharved horse grazing near it on the roadside. 

A woman sat on the wooden steps which led up 
to a miniature door. She was nursing a child, or 
rather, she was allowing it to lie across her knees, 
' whilst she employed lijr hands jn washing and 


scraping potatoes, which were in a tin basin at her 
feet. A dark, haggard face ; her hair, untidy as 
the children’s, had once been black, but was now 
streaked with grey, and was further altered in 
colour by" the dust which had been allowed to 
fasten upon it. Round her neck was i string of 
bright red coral beads ; a red shawl crossed her 
shoulders and breast, passed under the arms, and 
was tied in a big knot behind ; her skirt was of a 
thick brown stuff, much faded. 

Teenie did not like the appe.arance of the woman, 
or of the house on wheels. She should have seen 
the Litter at night in the village market stand, when 
the back was let down to form a stage, lit by four 
flaring and smoking naphtha lamps, which showed 
(ules of Sheffield cutlery, warranted ; Brummagem 
jewellery, watch-chains, dog-chains, work-boxes, 
mirrors, brushes, tea-trays, and the endless variety 
of nicnacs with which the country i folk were 
tempted by Wdl Broadfoot, the mos^ notable of 
gipsy cheap Jacks. Then the caravan looked bril¬ 
liant, and the gaping crowd were too much interested 
in the jokes and drolleries of 'Will to notice the 
haggard woman sitting grim and silent in the back¬ 
ground, handing out the various articles as they 
were required. Light and laughter in front, and 
she a sad shadow behind. 

Without lifting her head, or pausing in her 
occupation, the woman glowered at Teenie as she 
advanced with the children. 

“ Father’s no here,” said the boy, as if he were 
well pleased with the absence of his parent; then 
stepping up to his mother, “ There’s the water, and 
here’s a woman' wants to ken the road to Stcen- 
hy VC.” 

“ Ten miles or more,” answered a low, harsh 
voice. 

Tecnie’s limbs bent under her at that announce¬ 
ment. Ten miles ! and she was already aching 
in every joint, with pains more acute than she 
had ever felt before. She felt sick, and was 
speechless. 

“ Lake the bairn, and I’ll let her see the road.” 

Teenie saw a wee pinched face, lifted up with a 
feeble smile to Willie. The face was that of a boy 
of four years, the body was so shrivelled that it was 
no bigger than that of an ordinary child of ten 
months. Willie raised his burden easily; the 
child was so light that a baby might have carried 
him. 

“ He’s got spin.al complaint, and there’s a kint 
o’ fever on him the-now,” explained Mrs. Broad¬ 
foot—Agg she was called by those who knew her 
Nagg she was playfully, called by her husband 
She rose to her feet, a potato in one hand and a 
knife in the other. She spoke with what secmcc 
such callousness to the boy’s ailment, that th< 
listener shuddered. 

Agg went on— 
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"You go down the road, and take to your left by 
the beltane of wood ; follow the road, keeping the 
wood on your right, till you come to the auld coach- 
road. Turn to your left again, gang straight forrit, 
and you’ll come into the town. Look, fonder arc 
the kirk-steeples.” 

Through the hare in the far distance, over 
wood, meadow, and moor, Teenic dimly descried 
the steeples of the town. Trying hard to re¬ 
member the directions given to her, she said 
weariedly— 

“ Let me rest here a while.” 

“ Rest,” was the answci", and Agg sat on the 
step again, and proceeded to prepaie the potatoes 
as if she were unconscious of the presence of any 
one ; never looking up, although she was taking 
furtive glances at the stranger, and would have 
been ready to identify her anywhere—never utter¬ 
ing a sound. 

Teenic sank down on the grass. She took off 
her hat—a broad-brimmed Leghorn, trimmed with 
roses and a blue ribbon—and tried to realise her 
position. But she was very weak, and instead of 
thinking about her own affairs, she was watching 
Willie nursing his sick brother. 

Willie was chattering to his nursling, and—rude 
as he had been to his sister at the well—was treat¬ 
ing him wit'll loving care. He was plucking reeds 
and wild flowers to amuse him, and trying to coax 
a smile from him by tickling his nose with blades 
of grass. Two shrivelled little arms crci>t out from 
the dirty shawl which enveloped the child, and wee 
worn fingers touched his grimy checks affec¬ 
tionately. 

‘‘ Bonnie Boolie !” said the faint voice tenderly— 
through all the dirt and rags the helpless one saw 
beauty in those who loved him—“ you’re awfu’ gaid 
to Patsy, and P.itsy’s gaun to dec. Whar do you 
think they'll bury him 'i ” 

“ In the moon, and there’ll be bonnie .starns for 
his gravcstanc. But we canna do that enow, so 
you’re going to live to be a big man, and help 
Boolie to fccht the bubbly Jock [turkey-cock] at 
Jedburgh.” 

“That would be fine fun,” said Patsy, smiling 
wanly at the idea of him being .able to help his big 
brother and nurse in anything. 

“Will it no? and father will dance a fling on 
the tap o’ the bouse, and take a smoke frae the 
lum.” 

The withered frame shook ^with laughter at this 
conceit, and the child murmured again— 

Bonnie Boolie 

“ Come awa’ down to the bum, and you’ll catch 
a lot o’ minnows,” said Willie blithely, as if he viere 
speaking to a companion as active as himself. 

He carried the child down to the burn, always 
maintaining the fiction that Patsy was going 
along without being carried ; and then he caught 


minnows, and pretended that it was all Patsy’s 
doing. The child quite understood the farce, and 
loved Boolie all the more, clinging to him as he 
had never clung to mother or father. 

Tecnie was very weak, and she wept, listening to 
the children’s talk. The tears did her good. Mrs. 
Broadfoot went on with her work apparently un¬ 
moved, but her eyes brightened when she was 
shyly asked if she could change half-a-crown. She 
placed two shillings and a sixpence in Teenie’s 
hand without a word ; but she tried the coin with 
her teeth suspiciously. 

Tcenie went down to the burn where the children 
were phaying, and gave Willie a shilling. He was 
.imazed at this wealth—he had never- before pos¬ 
sessed so much all at once. 

“ I can do what I like with it ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Wh-at would you like, Patsy—tarts or sweeties?” 

She took the helpless child in her' arms, and 
fondled him tenderly ; somehow, love had cleansed 
the poor thing of dirt, and made his rags appear as 
good as purple and fine linen. 

“ I’ll keep the shilling,” said Willie gravely, “as a 
luckpenny, and to mind me o’ you—it maun be 
a lucky penny when you’re that guid.” 

She kissed them both, and said good-bye. Willie 
hoped she “ wouldna catch the fever,” and wished 
that she could bide near them. 

She walked briskly enough for a quarter of a 
mile, but her limbs were feeble, her feet faltered, 
and she knew that it was impossible to tramp as 
far as the town that night. Happily she reached a 
little inn, and there obtained a bed. 

In the morning her joints ached still more than 
yesterday, and there was a severe pain at her heart. 

The kindly mistress of the inn insisted that 
she was too weak to resume her Journey, to say 
nothing of the wickedness of doing so on the 
Sabbath day. 

A day and a night of physical torture that would 
have been unbearable but for the unutterable agony 
of her mind. 

Monday morning she started. She tried to eat 
the breakfast provided for her, but could not. She 
offered the landlady a ring, one of WaltePs gifts, 
in p.aymcnt of her debt; but the good woman re¬ 
fused it, saying that she would trust her, and 
only asked for her name and address. After 
some hesitation she complied—it never occurred 
to her to give a false name—and then she went 
away. 

But the pains of body and mind were very acute. 
She could not understand herself, the sensations 
were so strange. She seemed unable to walk. At 
the corner of the road, beside the v.’ood, she saw a 
man who was kneeling upon the ground, and bend¬ 
ing over a. prostrate donkey. 

BHD or CBAPTEK THB FOSTV-DIK TH. 
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A HOUNSLOW HEATH TRAGEDY. 


the afternoon of Friday, the 5lh 
of November, 1802, Mr. John 
I Cole Steele, a lavender distiller, 
left his shop. No. 15, Catherine 
Street, Strand, to go down to 
Feltham, a village on the bor¬ 
ders of Hounslow Heath, to 
visit his lavender nursery. He 
had on a light drab great-coat, 
a striped waistcoat, half-boots, 
and a round h.at. Mr. Steele 
left Feltham the next day for Lon¬ 
don about seven o’clock, with only 
twenty-seven shillings in his pocket. 
At eight o’clock the driver of the 
Gosport coach, passing over the heath, 
heard a man shriek and groan twice 
between the trees and the eleventh 
milestone. The passengers said to 
each other that there was a robbery taking place, 
but that it was dangerous to stop. It was a moon¬ 
light night, but the moon was shrouded at the time, 
and the driver lashed his horses faster across the 
ill-omened heath. 

Mr. Steele not returning on Monday to Catherine 
Street, his brother-in-law, Mr. Meyer, became 
alarmed, and went down to Feltham to inquire if 
he was unwell. To his horror, he found Mr. Steele 
had left there on the Saturday evening. Mr. Meyer 
instantly went to the barracks, and procured a party 
of soldiers to search the common. They very soon 
found Mr. Steele’s great-coat in a gravel-pit, in the 
water, and covered with flags and rushes. The pit 
was fifteen yards from the road, on the left hand as 
you go from Hounslow to Staines. The body of 
the murdered man was soon after found on the 
other side of the road, about two hundred yards 
from the path, and six hundred yards from the 
barracks. It was in a ditch near a clump of trees, 
with the bank pulled down upon it to hide it. It 
was lying on its back, the flap of the coat over its 
face. There was a leather strap round the neck, 
with a knife run through one end of it. The face 
was smeared with blood and dirt, and the de.ath- 
blow had been at the back of the head. There was 
no hat, and there were no shoes ; but not far off, on 
the south side, were found two old shoes and an 
old soldier’s hat bound with ragged worsted, and 
a heavy blackthorn bludgeon stained with blood. 
There was a trail near the trees, as if a body had 
been dragged there from the south side. 

The murderers remained concealed for sever.al 
years, but about the end of 1806 the Worship 
Street magistrate received information that a man 
named Hanfield, then at Portsmouth under sentence 


of transportation, and on his way to Langston 
Harbour, had givgn hints of a wish to confess the 
murder of Mr. Steele, Jn which he had been a 
sharer. Hanfield—first a post-boy, then a hackney- 
coachman, and lastly a thief—had been sentenced 
to seven years’ transportation for stealing a pair of 
shoes. On his way up from Portsmouth he pointed 
out to Vickery, the officer, the spot of the murder, 
with great exactness. 

The informer is generally the worst man in the 
gang—the abettor, and often the proposer of the 
crime. The rascal’s story was this ;—In Novem¬ 
ber, 1802, two thieves, named Haggarty and 
Hollow.ay, met him at the Turk’s Head in Dyot 
Street, an infamous street between Bloomsbury 
and St. Giles’. Haggarty was a plasterer, and 
Holloway a labourer. Holloway called him out, 
and asked him if he had any objection to be in 
a good thing—a Imv toby (a footpad robbery), to 
san'c a gentleman on Hounslow Heath. He named 
the Saturday following, and fixed the place of meet¬ 
ing at the Black Horse in Dyot Street. The three 
villains met on that day about noon, drank to¬ 
gether, .and then went on to Hyde Park Corner. 
They next walked on toTurnham Green, had more 
drink there, and went to the Bell at Hounslow, 
the last house in the town. Towards five o’clock 
they walked on the heath, talking about the pro¬ 
spects of booty, till they reached the eleventh mile¬ 
stone towards Bedfont. About dark, they hid in a 
clump of trees till the moon rose. Then they 
walked for half an hour, and returned to their 
shelter. The moon clouded over just as they turned 
to the left before the eleventh mile-stone. Hollo¬ 
way, who had planned the robbery, told them the 
man they expected came down to pay his work¬ 
men, and would therefore have money on him. 

They then, just as the moon hid, came out of the 
clump of trees; and Holloway, the most anxious, 
said he thought he heard a footstep, upon which 
the three scoundrels walked along the road, and 
saw the dark figure of a man approaching them, on 
the right-h.and side-path of the road from London. 
Hanfield went up, and ordered him to stop and 
deliver his money, and Holloway got behind him. 
Mr. Steele s.aid he would willingly do that, and 
hoped they would not hurt him. He then gave 
them twenty-seven shillings, and Owen Haggarty, 
Holloway, and Hanfield next told him to deliver 
his pocket-book. He replied he had no book; but 
Holloway insisted he had, and as he did not produce 
it, struck him down with his bludgeom Hanfield 
then took hold of Mr. Steele’s legs, and Holloway 
stood over him,'swearing if he spoke he would 
knock out his brains. Mr. Steele was strong, and 
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struggled nearly across the road, and kept shouting;, 
“ Do not ill-use me.” As Haggarty was search¬ 
ing him, there came the sound of wheels—one of 
the heavy night coaches was approaching. Mr. 
Steele made another violent effort to rise, .and 
cried out loudly. John Hollowjiy then said, ‘‘ I’ll 
silence him,” and beat Mr. Steele on the head. 
The l^er gave a deep groan, then a second, and 
his limbs began to stiffen. 

“John,” said Hanficld, “ you’ve killed the man.” 

“ It’s a lie,” replied the murderer, “ he’s only 
stunned.” * 

Informers are always, according to their own 
account, horrified at crime; so, if we c.an credit 
Hanficld, he instantly replied, “ I’ll stop no longer, 
but go on to London, and you can overtake me.” 
He then went on to Hounslow, where he met 
Holloway and Haggarty again, near the Hell, 
opposite the road to Bath. He asked them if they 
had got the book. Holloway replied that as he 
h.ad not shared the danger, he should not share in 
the spoil. They returned to town at past twelve 
o’clock, stopped at the Black Horse in Dyot Street, 
shared some gin, and separated. The next day, 
when they met, Holloway had on Mr. .Steele’s hat, 
which was too small for him. They met again at 
Dyot Street on the Monday, and Hanfield remon¬ 
strated with him for wearing the hat, which had Mr. 
Steele’s name written inside it. He at last agreed 
to destroy it, and met him in the same evening, 
when he resolved to throw it over Wcstminslcr 
Bridge. Hanfield thought it might float, so he 
filled it with stones, tied the lining over it, and then 
threw it over the bridge, just opposite Astley’s. 
They then went into a public-house in Bridge .Street 
and drank with some friends. Holloway at the 
time wore a short smock-frock and a flannel waist¬ 
coat under it. Haggarty wore a velveteen jacket, 
swan’s-down waistcoat, and velveteen breeches. 

Holloway, on being apprehended, declared he 
w.as innocent, and said, “ Oh, dear 1 1 know nothing 
about it. I wilt down on my knees to you and 
the justice if you will let me go.” Haggarty, who 
had joined the Marines, was taken on bo.ard the 
Shannon frigate in the Downs off Deal. He was 
very ill when apprehended, and the officers feared 
he would not live to come to London. When he 
was taken before the port admiral and asked where 
he was four years ago, his countenance altered, 
and he would have fallen, had not Vickery, the 
officer, given him some watc^and let him sit dowm. 

The more Hanficld’s character was examined, 
the blacker it appeared. Though only twenty-six 
years old, he had deserted from six regiments. He 
tuad, as a soldier, been lodged in the Hounslow 
Barracks, and therefore knew the scene of the 
murder well. He had also as a post-boy,hackney- 
coachman, and gu.ard to a stage, tr.aversed the road 
often ; and in the five years which had elapsed 
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since the murder, heard a thousand times the de¬ 
tails of it. At the Coldbath Fields Prison, and at 
the Middlesex House of Correction, he had said 
that he alone murdered Mr. Steele, and that 
Holloway and Haggarty were innocent. He told 
one man that the hulks was such a dreadful, shock¬ 
ing place, that rather than be sevep years there, he 
would hang as many men as were killed at the 
battle of Copenhagen. But the counsel for the 
defence made no point of these conversations. 

Holloway and Haggarty were tried for the 
murder at the Old Bailey, before Sir Simon le 
Blanc, on the 2oth of February, 1807. The evi¬ 
dence proved that the bludgeon had been cut from 
a birch-tree on the heath. The evidence proving 
the prisoners to have ever been together in 1802 
was very uns.atisfactory. Collin M'Daniel, the 
landlord of the Black Horse in Dyot Street (now 
George Street), had seen Hanficld and Haggarty 
together at his house ; and William Beale, land¬ 
lord of the Turk’s Head, had also seen these 
two drinking in the same tap-room, but not with 
Holloway. Isaac Clayton, the beadle at Hounslow, 
swore he had seen the man at Hounslow, but 
the only reason he remembered it w.as that Hollo¬ 
way had been driving a turnip-wagon, and was with 
a wooden-legged m.m from Buckinghamshire of 
the same name. F.dward Crocker, a Bow Street 
officer, who knew Dyot Street and all its dens, had 
seen Haggarty .and Hanficld together, but never 
with Holloway. John Sawyer, the landlord of the 
Bell at Hounslow, swore he had seen the piair in 
company for yc.ars before, somewhere between 
Hounslow and Brentford. 

Holloway, in his defence, said Hanfield was an 
entire stranger to him; he had only seen him in 
the streets. H.aggarty said he had never known 
Holloway till after he entered the Marines, and 
denied .all knowledge of the other. The witnesses 
called by Holloway to prove that he worked for 
them in 1802, all proved th.at he had only worked 
for them in 1803 and 1804. 

The chief evidence relied on by the prosecution 
was obtained in a most disgraceful and unworthy 
way. When the prisoners were confined in two 
adjoining lock-up cells, Bishop, a police officer, hid 
himself in a closet, and took down every word they 
said. The prosecution relied chiefly upon these 
doubtful passages :— 

EIGHTH or DECEMBER. 

-Owen, are you there T I never heard such a man in 

my life. 

}I<tf;gariy .—Did you tell them you knowed me f 

lloliovoiiy .—I denied it entirely. 1 told them 1 vras never at 
Houndow Heath in my life. 

}Iagg;arty .—So did I. 

Holloway .—It is two years since I’ve seen you; where hirve ywa 
beeu? 

IIaf^garty,-^Vy>i been in the West Indies. 

TENTH OF BKClCMBBR. 

HeU(noay.^\x. is four years ago—when I worked at Watford for 
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Davis and Barber for five months. He U a regular rogue. If I 
was at Stedman's at the time« we never shut up shop before twelve 
or oue, for it seems to hang a good deal that way. 

Where is it you told them you saw met 

Holltrmay ,—^At the top f Oj >t Street. You know I must say 
somewhere thereabouts. There is no proof of anything yet, nor tlierc 
won't be none. Which way did he say we came over the back, fields f 
don't know. 

Ho/iovuay .—I never sa^t' such a stick in my life as he has bought. 
I have got a hat at home now I had in iSos. 

TWENTY-SIXTH OP DECEMBER. 

HoUtmay. —Where did he say we had the gin ? 

Naggariy,—ht the Black Horse. 

Haggttrty .—We must have h.\d the gin there ? 

IIoUtnua-y.-^Thty all know you—the traps fpolice]. 

Haggarfy. —That's being so much about. Did Ilanficld say we 
took the body and buried it anywhere t 

Holloway. —He did not say such a word, as I heard. 

Haggarty,—\\ was done in November? 

Holloway. — Ycs. 

Haggariy. —The red-nosed old thief [the Hounslow beadle] said 
he .saw me at Hounslow. They shall never do me in a thousand 
years. Next Monday it will be eiLher*the one thing or the other. 

Holloway .—Y e*. 

Haggariy.—'IDMTti is none of them can swear they saw us to- 
getheT at the time. If one is done, all is done. There is neither of 
us will suOer for it. 

Hollcnmy. —1 laugh alw.ays. I don't know whctlicr you do 

Haggariy.—'X\\Qy*xf: getting very cool upon it, I cun sec that. 

Holloway.—HvciX. they? * 

Haggariy.— luck. I wish you as much harm as I do my¬ 
self. Why don’t you gammon to l>e iil ? 

Holloway. —\ wouldn’t care if 1 had these irons off. 

Haggariy.—We: asked me where 1 worked 1 would not tell him 
1 worked at Gardner’s, ne.ir How Street, and he has run away since. 

1 can tell the very day and hour when 1 woikcd. 

Haggarty was aged twenty-four, Holloway thirty- 
nine. Both prisoners were found guilty, and sen- 
tcnccd.to execution on the Monday following. In 
the meantime, Mr. Ilarmcr, an acute solicitor in 
Hatton Garden, took an active interest in tlie fate 
of the two men, whom he firmly believed to be 
innocent. Mr. Harmer discovered that Hanfield 
had turned informer in Newgate, and begun by 
telling every one that only three persons in the 
world knew who murdered Mr. Steele. When he 
was leaving Newgate to go to the hulks, he pro¬ 
claimed openly that he should obtain his pardon in 
three months, and get a handsome legacy. It was , 
also discovered that in 1808 Hanfield had been ! 
committed for stealing a hundred and fifty pounds 
from the house of a Mr. John Roylc, in Or.inge 
Street, Leicester Square. -.It was found, however, 
that he was entirely innocent, and that his confes¬ 
sion was only made in order to escape punishment 
for desertion from the Ninth Lancers. He had 
told several fellow-prisoners that Haggariy and 
Holloway were innocent; but that if they had not 
done this, they had done other things as bad. Self- 
preservation was the first law of nature, he added, 
and he should fly to religion, and everything would 
be forgiven. 

In prison, Hanfield was always brutal, ferocious,' 
and blasphemous. The statements of Hanfield’s 
fellow-prisoners were made after the execution, so 
could not have proceeded from any eagerness to 


controvert an- informer. The evidence was keenly 
analysed by Mr. Harmer. The discrepancies were 
palpablo, and all tended to prove that Hanfield was 
either ignorant of the murder, or had committed 
it himself, aided by accomplices since dead, and 
who, therefore, could not refute any statement he 
made to criminal; others. In the first place, as 
Mr. Steele had no regular day for going to Felt- 
ham, there could have been no arrangement of the 
three men to intercept him at a particular hour, on 
a night when the flax-workers were coming in great 
numbers from Fcltham to Hounslow tor their 
week's shopping. Hanfield also represented the 
murder to have taken place on the opposite side 
of the road to that on which the driver of the 
Gosport co.ich had heard the groans. 

Hanfield appeared quite ignorant that the bludgeon 
found had been cut on the down, and did not even 
mention that a birch stick and a great-co.il had been 
stolen from the body. The whole story of the murder 
seemed improbable. It was not likely that, having 
joined in the crime, he would leave before sharing 
in the booty, however small. It was not probable 
lli.it the accomplices would go boldly together in 
o])en day to the heath, and therwwait four hours for 
a man who was not likely to pass that evening. 
Nor was there any reason for dragging Mr. Steele 
to and fro across the road, when the best way 
of avoiding observation was to keep him as far as 
possible from the road ; nor was it possible that a 
small m.in like Mr. Steele could have struggled 
much when beaten down by two powerful men, a 
third man holdin;; him by the legs. If Hanfield left 
the men, hon ilied at the crime, was it likely he would 
h.t\ c wasted an hour near the Bell at Hounslow, 
waiting till two such suspicious persons came up, to 
discuss the murder in the open road, where the high¬ 
way to Bath and that to Portsmouth diverged It 
was not possible that two men so implicated would 
have refused to give Hanfield his paltry share of 
nine shillings, their lives being at his mercy. Nor 
is Hanfield’s subsequent story the least trustworthy. 

11 .iggarty would never have gone in Mr. Steele’s half¬ 
bools, and Holloway in an expensive hat, to drink at 
an unusual hour at a public-house in Saint Giles’, 
at which they were both well known. On the Mon¬ 
day he represents them as talking in open day about 
the stolen hat, and then boldly cariy'ing a bundle, 
without fear of the police officers, to Westminster 
Bridge. Why should Hanfield, who had not 
benefited by the murder, feel such interest in Hollo¬ 
way’s safety ? Why, too, when every moment was 
pregnant with danger, go opposite Astley’s to fill 
the hat with stones, and then re-cross to the West¬ 
minster side to throw it in ? Ilanficld says he never 
had any further conversation about the murder, 
though he saw Holloway and Haggarty frequently. 
Neither the fifty-pound reward at Bow Street, nor 
the discovery of the body, nor the pursuit or appre- 
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hension of various suspected persons, seems to have 
drawn from Hanfield any questions. 

The conversations so unfairly taken down bear 
little on the casj. The one suspicious question is, 
“ We must have had the gin there ? ” (at the Black 
Horse); but the suspiciousness of the.question turns 
on the one word the, and the oliicer who reported 
it owns he missed it altogether. Moreover, in the 
same conversation the men both denied a know¬ 
ledge of Hounslow, and mentioned where they were 
working the very November of the murder. 

The two men conducted themselves very well 
after their conviction. They were decent and re¬ 
spectful, and frequently called God to witness their 
innocence ; and whenever Haggarty mentioned the 
sacred name, he took off his hat in token of rever¬ 
ence. The last night they spent in almost ceaseless 
devotion, Haggarty with his confessor, and Hollo¬ 
way with a gentleman from the Reverend Rowland 
Hill’s chapel. Holloway slept soundly for three 
hours, and each time that he awoke resumed his 
devotions. Not a sigh or groan escaped him in 
his sleep, but while in prayer the hot tears ran down 
his checks. He then grew serene and composed, 
and smiled calmly: He said he felt comfortable 
because he was innocent. “ I am innocent,” he 
added, “and those who are within sound of my 
voice will hear me declare my innocence in my last 
moments.” Holloway then pressed the hands of a 
friend between his own, and repeated, “ I am inno¬ 
cent ! I am innocent 1 ” 

Haggarty, too, joined fervently in the devotions, 
but steadily declared he should assert his inno¬ 
cence to the last. After some inward struggle, he 
said, “ I forgive Hanfield from my heart;” and 
he said he could not die better than to die innocent 
of the crime with which he was charged. Mr. 
riarmer, his kind solicitor, then wrote a letter for 
him to his mother, in which he asserted his inno¬ 
cence. About five o’clock a letter was put through 
the grating into the cell, telling him to continue his 
devotions, as there was no expectation of a respite. 

When Holloway was brought into the press-yard 
to have his fetters struck off, he bowed slowly and 
reverently to the Lord Mayor, the noblemen and 
sheriffs present He then stood erect in the centre^ 
and said in a firm voice— 

“ Gentlemen, I die innocent. I know nothing 
of this here affair that I am going to suffer for.” 
He dropped on his knees, and with clasped h.ands 
said, “ I am innocent, by God ! ” He then arose, 
and walked with composur&to the scaffold. 

Holloway several limes told the spectators he 
was innocent, and in an emphatic manner called 
God to witness the truth of his assertion. 

Haggarty too said, “ And I also am innocent.” 

The last question asked him was, whether he 
was guilty; but he readily and solemnly again 
asserted his innocence.. 


About seven o’clock on the^ morning of the exe¬ 
cution, a vast crowd thronged every avenue of the 
Old Bailey, and the mob increased to thirty thou¬ 
sand people by eight o’clock. About that time the 
two men appeared on the scaffold. The anxiety of 
the people to hear whether Holloway and Haggarty 
would confess their guilt was ■ so great, that the 
crush then grew tremendous ; those at a distance 
surging forward in turbulent waves, to get nearer 
the gallows. There were cries of murder, and 
many women fainted. At that moment, a cart 
opposite to Mr. Haley’s wine vaults, being over¬ 
loaded with spectators, broke down, and some of 
these persons were instantly trampled to death. A 
few yards from this—facing Mr. Henzal’s, a tallow- 
chandler, at No. 16—a pie-man, jostled by the 
crowd, dropped his basket, and in stooping to 
pick up his pies, was. trodden to death. Several 
persons near him also perished at this spot. About 
ten lyards from Mr. llenzal’s, there were three 
heaps of people trying in vain to rise, and over 
'them the surging mob pushed backwards and for¬ 
wards, unable to pass at the top of the Old Bailey, 
where thick clusters of carts' and carriages had 
entirely blocked the street. Nothing was to be 
heard but screams of the dying and wounded, and 
agonising shrieks of “Murder, murder!” One 
poor woman was trampled to death, and the child 
in her arms rescued by some kind people at the 
window of a first-floor, who let down a rope with a 
noose, which a person standing by slipped round 
the child’s body. An hour after, when the scaffold 
was removed, the marshals and constables cleared 
the streets. There were twenty-seven people lying 
dead, and forty or fifty wounded. A cart-load of 
shoes, hats, and garments was picked up round 
Newgate. Until four o’clock the friends of the 
dead and wounded were busy removing them from 
the neighbouring houses on shutters and in hackney 
coaches. A mother was seen carrying away the body 
of her dead child. There were several apprentices 
and school-boys among those who perished in this 
horrible catastrophe. A sailor-boy, with a small bag 
of bread and cheese slung round him, was found 
near the Old Bailey Yard. Among the dead there 
was a gentleman who lived at Holloway, a young 
American apprentice from Broadwood’s, the piano¬ 
forte makers in Golden .Square, a hairdresser's son, 
a boy from a school at Islington, a tailor’s son, a 
young stone-mason. Four dead bodies were placed 
in the porch of Saint Sepulchre’s Church, twenty- 
seven others were arranged in rows in the Eliza¬ 
beth Ward of Saint Bartholomew’s Hospital. The 
bodies were covered with sheets, and the faces 
alone left uncovered. The public were then ad¬ 
mitted to identify and claim their husbands, wives, 
sons, and daughters. .. 

Haggarty and Holloway were hung in chains at 
Hounslow Heath, near the scene of the murder. 
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“Kan HMNG LOADED WlfH CORNKLOV.’nRS, 


HEY’RE the best in the island. I wouldn’t let Aylesbury ducks, large and white, with bills as 
my own brother have a setting of them under yellow as butter, thus spake Farmer Honeyfield, a 
a guinea, and I wouldn’t let a stranger have jovial, hospitable Isle of Wight yeoman. Honey- 
one at any price.” field was his name, and his abode was Honeyfield 

Pointing with his stick to a fine brood of pure Farm, a comfortable retreat, which any one who in 
284-Voi.. IX. 
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making the tour of the “ Garden Isle ” has pene¬ 
trated to Newport, the chief town in the centre, 
and gone from thence to the Back, will—if he 
chanced to take the right road—-remember to have 
passed. Surrounded with walnut-trees, it lies at 
the foot of one of those short, steep descents, 
locally called “ shoots,” so common to this part of 
the island; and while the lands attached to it 
stretch up lo the very summit of the bare, bleak 
downs, which shut it in almost on every side, the 
homestead itself is as snug and cozy as if it were a 
hundred miles inland, and seems quite unconscious 
of the always rough sea only a short hour’s walk away. 

It was in front of a big pond in the yard of the 
said farm, that the above words were addressed by 
Farmer Honeyfield to me, Bartholomew Laing, 
draughtsman and mapper to a London firm of laild 
agents, by whom I had been sent down to take a map 
of the property (which happened to be in the market), 
and prepare one of those glowing but, I hope, 
always truthful descriptions often to be seen in the 
advertising columns of our newspapers. Standing a 
little apart, but within hearing of the remark, at 
the time, was my factotum and assistant-surveyor, 
Cowser Bill, who, as one of the leading characters, 
if not indeed the hero of this story, deserves a 
word or two of mention here. A genuine product 
of the island, native to Cowes, from which fashion¬ 
able watering-place he derive^ his name, he was a 
piebald subject, being part ostler, part waterman, 
part drover, and whole rapscallion. By means of a 
greasy felt hat, waterman’s serge frock tied in at 
the waist with a piece of rope, ostler’s top-boots, 
and drover’s ash stick, he contrived in an artistic 
and picturesque sort of way to represent the various 
elements of his ordinary calling, which was to 
convey horses, cattle, etc., across the water in the 
tow-boats attached to the steamers. I had picked 
him up, for lack of a better man, to help drag my 
measuring-chain, and had found him on the whole, 
by reason of several little infirmities, among which 
was an inordinate tliirst for beer, more plague than 
profit. 

We had finished our survey, though, at last. 
Three days of rather hard work, owing lo the 
heat of the August sun, had brought it to a close ; 
my traps were all packed up, and so far as busi¬ 
ness was concerned, I had nothing left to do but 
pay off my factotum, and make the best of my 
way back to town. But Farmer Honeyfield and 
I, as we'stood in front of the pond, admiring the 
ducks, had no such immediate intention of 
parting. A pleasanter prospect was before us. 
We were dressed, and quite ready for starting on 
a pleasure trip to the sea-shore, at a certain spot 
on which was to be a large gathering, of Farmer 
Honeyfield’s friends that day. The ladies of the 
family, however, were not quite ready, and we 
were waiting for them. What with dressing them- ■ 


selves, and preparing the good things we were to 
take with us, their hands were full, and had been 
fuU, it seemed to me, for a long time. Although 
my acquaintance with them was only of four days’ 
growth, I' had become so much at home under the 
encouraging influence of the farmer’s good old Isle 
of Wight hospitality, that I at last went in to give 
them a good-natured routing up. 1 found them all 
three—^that is to say, Mrs. Honeyfield and her two 
daughters—busily engaged in packing a hamper¬ 
ful of plates and dishes. 

Not at all bad specimens of Isle of Wight 
production were these two daughters, Jessie and 
Nellie, aged respectively twenty-two and nine¬ 
teen ; and their soeiety had made my sojourn at 
Honeyfield Farm a very pleasant one. There 
was that in them which people imbued with the 
common notion about farmers’ wives and daughters 
would never have expected, and which even I, 
who from considerable experience beforehand was 
able to form a truer estimate of them as a class, 
had seldom met with. Well educated and good- 
looking, gentle and refined in manner, and of very 
great intelligence, they might have passed muster 
anywhere. Jessie, the elder, was hopelessly en¬ 
tangled with a certain Mr. Tom Browning, an 
eminent but very swarthy young agriculturist of 
the neighbourhood, who at first seemed to look 
rather askance at me, but who, on finding I scrupu¬ 
lously respected the engaged ring his ladyc-love 
boldly wore on her finger, became my fast friend 
and boon companion. Nellie, the youngest, was to 
all appearance unattached as yet; and to her, 
tberefore, as in duty bound, I gave most of my 
attention during the intervals of leisure 1 had whilst 
at the farm. 

After a great deal of exertion, in which I was 
materially aided by the aforesaid Mr. Tom 
Browning, who came in opportunely at the moment, 
and was as eager to be off as myself, the ladies 
were got out, and mounted in the family four-wheel. 
The fourth seat in this roomy and comfortable but 
somewhat lumbering conveyance was allotted to 
me, Tom Browning and the farmer preferring to 
ride. A light .cart full of provisions was also in 
readiness to follow us, and there was some talk of 
putting my factotum, Cowser Bill, in charge of this; 
but looking at his uncouth appearance, and great 
thirst for beer, I thought it safest for my own credit 
that ho should remain at the farm, where he was left 
strictly charged by me, in private, to be on his good 
behaviour, and the cart was given over to one of 
the farmer’s boys. Everything ready, the procession 
started, and made its way along some of the 
narrowest lanes, and up and down some of the 
steepest “shoots” I ever saw, to the place of 
rendezvous. Stapler’s Chine, where, in and about an 
old fisherman’s cottage, we found the rest of the 
party. A comfortable lot they were, take them 
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altogether. The elders gave themselves, up un¬ 
reservedly to eating, drinking, and smoking long 
pipes, while we youngsters did the best we could to 
amuse ourselves and pass the time away. For 
myself, I had a sail in the fisherman’s boat, several 
country dances on a Lit of green at the back of the 
cottage, and last of all, a stroll along the beach in 
the twilight with Nellie Honeyficld. That would 
have been the pleasantest part of the whole pro¬ 
gramme but for one thing. I don’t know how it 
was ; 1 had never fallen into the same pit before at 
any other farm-house I had gone to; but Miss 
Nellie Honeyficld had somehow proved too much 
for me. Our four days’ acquaintance had brought 
things to this pitch on my part, that if not despe¬ 
rately in love with her, I was very far gone in that 
direction. She, on the other h.and, although very 
kind and friendly indeed, had manifested no sen¬ 
timental symptoms whatever. Had 1 been her 
brother, she could not have treated me more kindly, 
or shown less inclination to talk nonsense. It was 
a tantalising position for me to be in. Here we 
were, alone. This was the last occasion on which 
we should probably be so. I had to be in town 
next morning, and should have no pretext for ever 
coming to Honeyficld Farm again. I was dying to 
open my mind, and yet received no encouragement. 

Along the shore and down by one of the valleys 
we strolled, she darting away from me once and 
returning loaded with cornflowers. I talked as 
well as I could upon indifferent subjects until I 
could talk no more through biting my lips with 
vexation, as we drew near, and joined the rest 
of the party. My opportunity was gone, and did 
not return. She sat behind with Jessie on the 
road home; and when we arrived there I found 
Cowser Bill, with our horse harnessed, ready and 
eager to be off to Newport, where we were to 
put up, so that I could do no more than take a 
general leave of them all. Many were the good 
wishes I received, and invitations to call again if I 
ever came that way; but this did not by any means 
content me. True, I pressed Nellie’s hand at 
parting, and she returned it; but they were all a 
warm-handed race, and when I came to Jessie her 
pressure was just as cordial, so there was no con¬ 
solation in that. It was with a heavy heart that 
I got into the trap and drove out of the gate of 
Honeyficld Farm, from which pleasant spot I was 
very loth to part under the circumstances. 

My reluctance did not seem to be shared in the 
least by Cowser Bill, although I am sure he had 
been as well cared for as myself. He appeared in 
an uitaccountable hurry to get away, which was the 
stranger to me as he had, in fact, himself always 
expressed great satisfaction at his quarters, and the 
treatment he had received at the farm. Now, be¬ 
cause I slackened speed for a moment to light up a 
cigar, he grunted— 


“It’s terrible late, master. You’d better get 
along, else we shan’t get to Newport to-night” 

“ Oh, nonsense ! ” said I, not then being in the 
best of tempers. “ What’s the matter with you all 
at once ? I wasn’t aware you had any objection to 
late hours.” • 

“We never ben so late as this afore,” he replied, 
fidgetting about. “ They locks the gate o’ the yard 
at twelve o’clock.” 

“ Let them do it,” said I; “ it won’t make much 
difference to me.” 

And under the dreamy influence of the cigar I 
let the horse jog along at his own pace, and was 
soon back amongst the com, walkipg in fancy with 
Nellie Honeyfield, and unfolding a tender tale to 
her willing ear. 

Never was a fellow more unfortunate in his love- 
essays. When on the shore in reality I could 
make no progress ; and now, while seeking some 
poor consolation by pacing over in “ fancy’s flight ” 
the same ground again with no obstacles in the 
way—no coldness on the one hand, or diffidence 
on the other—that vile earthworm, Cowser Bill, 
seemed determined to thwart me. He twisted and 
twirled about on the seat, muttered, and even 
swore so persistently that, try as I would, 1 could 
not ignore him. My kitish romance was constantly 
taking flight, and though I kept pulling it back by 
main force, no sooner was it on tlie perch again, 
than a fresh twist or another muttered oath sent it 
off once more. I gave it up at last, and smoked 
away with a sort of obstinate insensibility, letting 
the horse go as before, determined at any rate that 
my tormentor should not get to his journey’s end 
one second the sooner for his importunity. How 
long wc should have gone on in this way if nothing 
had occurred, 1 cannot say, for something did 
occur, startling me out of my insensibility, and 
almost out of my senses. In spite of Cowser Bill, 
I had got back to the shore again, when there 
came, apparently from right under my feet, a noise 
resembling nothing so much as the cry of a dis¬ 
tressed and half-stifled duck—■ 

“ Qui-ack 1 qui-ack ! qui-ack 1” 

“What on earth is that?” cried I, jumping up 
and reining in the horse. 

“ Wild ducks, master; wild ducks, sir,” replied 
Cowser Bill hastily and eagerly; “that’s a sure 
sign of a storm. Drive on, master, or else we 
shall ketch it.” 

“Nonsense 1 ” said I; “that noise came firom 
under our feet, not over our heads, I tell you.” 

“ They allays flies low afore a storm; and the 
lower they flies, the wusser the storm. Drive on, 
master, I tell ye, or else we shall get as wet through 
as drownded rats.” 

As if to give emphasis to his entreaty, the noise 
was repeated— 

“j^ui-ackl qui-ack 1 qui-ack!" 
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“ That noise, I repeat,’’ said I, now thoroughly 
roused, “ never came from overhead j it is under 
our feet somewhere.” 

“ Then if it is, you’ve a ben an’ druv over some¬ 
body’s ducks, and be a resten on ’em now. Why 
don’t ’ee drive on, I say ?” . 

I drove on, and there was quiet for about twenty 
or thirty yards, but then the noise came again, 
though certainly fainter than before. 

“ There it is again,” said 1 . 

“Ay, there ’tis,”jeered Cowser Bill, “jist what 
1 told 'ee ; it’s them wild ducks a-flying .about; an’ 
if you don’t drive on sharp, as sure as you’re a man 
you’ll have a souser.” 

Not half satisfied with this explanation of the 
mysterious noise, I drove on, expecting every 
moment to hear it repeated. It was repeated, and 
with a variation. This time it was— 

“Qui-ack! qui-ack! qui-ack!—pat! pat! pat!’’ 
—a noise much resembling the clatter of horses’ feet. 
The “qui-ack” still seemed to come from under 
us, but the “ pat ” was undoubtedly some distance 
behind. 

“There said 1 pulling up and making a dead 
stop; “what do you think of that Is that the 
wild ducks ? ” 

“ No—not it,” said Cowser Bill unhesitatingly ; 
“ that’s the rain a-coming behind us. Now you’!! 
believe me, 1 s’pose. You dunno what these Hy 
Wight storms be.” 

“ If that’s Isle of Wight rain," said I, “ I certainly 
am at a loss, for I never heard rain like it before.’’ 

“ That’s what I ses,” he replied ; “you strangers 
dunno what rough weather is. Jist lissen aminuie, 
and hear how rcg’lar it comes down, and then drive 
on to shelter, for mussy’s sake.” 

I humoured him so far, turning partly round for 
the purpose. Strange to say, while the quacking 
had been from the first, and still continued to be, 
intermittent, the pat-patting was regular, and 
seemed drawing nearer and nearer. But the more 
I listened, the more convinced I became that it 
was not rain or hail, but neither more nor less than 
the patter of horses’ feet. I said so. Cowser Bill 
jumped up, turned round, and beg.in growling 
fearfully. 

“ Mosses’ feet! ” said he ; “ don’t tell me ’bout 
bosses’ feet I tell ye what ’tis, master, 1 thinks 
you’re gone off a-top. If you don’t care about 
getting wet through, I do, so I shan’t stand this no 
longer.” ^ 

As I was turning round in surprise at this piece 
of unaccountable impudence, he snatched the reins 
out of my hand, caught hold of the whip, and 
lashed the horse into a gallop, nearly jerking me 
out of the trap. 

“ Stop, you rascal!” I cried, making a grasp at 
the reins as soon as I had recovered myself. “ Stop, 
I say, this instant, you rascal!” 


“ Qui-ack! qui-ack ! qui-ack!—pat! pat! pat!” 
chimed the mysterious noises in chorus. 

“ Ay, ay—I’ll stop,” roared Cowser Bill, push¬ 
ing me off—“ I’ll stop when we gets to Newport, 
but not afore.” 

The night was very dark, but I could tell we 
were going up a hill, and therefore desisted for a 
time from any further effort to regain the reins, 
hoping the horse would soon get out of breath at 
the pace wc were going, and come to a stand, or at 
any rate slacken its speed sufficiently to enable roe 
to make another attempt without danger. The top 
of the bill was gained, however, before I was aware. 
Then there was a momentary pause, during which 
I could hear not only the “ Qui-ack ! qui-ack!—pat! 
pat!” but the sound of men’s voices indistinctly 
borne on the wind towards us. 

“ There,” said 1 ; “ now, man, what do you say 
about the rain ? Don’t you hear it’s some people 
on horseback on the road ? Give me the reins, and 
don't make a fool of yourself.' 

Had I employed the pause in taking the reins 
away from him, it would have been better for me. 
So far from becoming reasonable at the, to me, 
reassuring sound of the voices, he seemed perfectly 
maddcnetl at it, bashed out at the horse with fury, and 
in another minute we wore going down the hill at a 
breakneck jjacc, which seemed to promise certain 
mishap. All ch.ince of my quietly regaining control 
of the horse w.as .it an end. I was at an utter loss 
what to do. 1 had no mind to sit helplessly there, 
and allow myself to be driven to destruction ; and 
yet 1 could not see how to avoid it. To have 
jumped out in tlic dark would liave been madness ; 
to have pushed out tlio ruffian lieside me (as I had 
it in my mind to do once or twice) would have 
been little short of murder, .it the pace we were 
going. Fast as that pace was, the horsemen be¬ 
hind kept up with us -gained upon us. Even in 
tlic turmoil of mind I 'vvas in, I could hear the 
clatter of the hoofs and the sound of the voices. 
They were shouUng -I thought there was some¬ 
thing familiar in the sound. I listened again. 
Surely I heard my own name. 

“Qui-ack! qui-ack! qui-ack !—pat! pat! pat! 
—Laing ! Laing !” 

Yes, it was my name being shouted by Farmer 
Honeyfield and Tom Browning. The truth flashed 
on me all at once. It was the farmer’s voice I 
beard calling; it was the farmer’s ducks I had 
heard quacking. That wretched scapegrace, Cow¬ 
ser Bill, had stolen some of them, and had been 
practising these manoeuvres in the hope of'deluding 
me to drive faster, so as to enable him to make 
away with them before the farmer could overtake 
us. I hesitated no longer, but, utterly regardless 
of consequences, made a strong grasp at the reins, 
notwithstanding that Cowser Bill, perceiving my 
intent, and no doubt recognising the voices behind. 
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struck at me savagely with the whip. I caught 
one, but thoughtlessly resting op that in my efforts 
to gain the other, pulled the horse so much on one 
side that he swerved violently into the hedge. 
With a frightful jerk, I was pitched across the road, 
falling on my shoulder against the opposite bank, 
and an instant after the trap came over, the edge of 
the splashboard falling on my leg, and almost, as it 
seemed to me, cutting it off Just above the ankle. 

i must have fainted, 1 suppose, for the first thing 
1 remember after this was opening my eyes to what 
appeared to me for the moment quite a bla/.c of 
light, and seeing a group of people standing round 
me. There was a policeman keeping guard over 
Cowser Bill (who appeared not to be hurt in the 
least), a dark lantern in one hand, and a couple of 
Farmer Honeyfteld’s finest Aylesbury ducks in the 
other ; five or six labourers, some with lanterns, 
some trying to fettle up the trap and harness ; and 
there was Farmer Honeyfield, with Tom Browning, 
and a doctor. These three latter were li.aving a 
consultation, and the first words I heard distinctly, 
came from the doctor, who apparently had Just 
been examining me. 

“The shoulder,” s.aid he, “is only bruised, but 
the ankle is badly dislocated. It will be a six 
weeks’ Job at the lc.rst, and the sooner he is got to 
bed the better.” 

Very reassuring words these, for me to hc.ar 
down in that deep Isle of Wight hollow in the 
middle of the night. Six weeks lying by, far away 
from home, involving a world of expense and dis¬ 
comfort. I turned and twisted at the thought till 
1 cried out with pain. 

“Hulloa, my boy 1 —^glad to sec you come to life 
again,” shouted the farmer ; “ but keep quiet, and 
don’t flurry yourself. I’ve sent for a horse and cart 
and a truss of straw, and we’ll soon h.ave you in 
safe quarters at Honeyfield Farm again.” 

1 protested as earnestly as my feeble state would 
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allow me against this further encroachment on the 
farmer’s hospitality, but to no purpose. He got quite 
angry at last, and when the cart came, bundled me 
into it with so little ceremony that the doctor was 
obliged to remonstrate with him. Finding there 
was no help for it, 1 resigned myself to my fate ; 
the policeman nfarched off with Cowser Bill and 
the ducks, receiving a charge from the farmer to 
look well after the latter, whatever he did with the 
former; the labourers dispersed, except two who 
piloted the damaged horse and trap back to 
Honeyfield Farm ; and the doctor, Tom Browning, 
the fanner, and myself, in the cart, slowly wended 
our way to the same harbour of refuge. 

Six weeks of tender nursing I had there, tended 
variously by Mrs. Honeyfield, Jessie, and Nellie. 
It was fully a month before I could get out of 
doors, and then I had to hobble with the aid of two 
sticks. Still, the time passed not at all heavily, for 
when I did go forth I always had one or both the 
girls for company. Oftener and oftener, as time 
went on, it was Nellie alone. We wandered 
down the lanes—we mounted at last to the summit 
of the downs, where we could rest for an hour ot 
two on the heath before returiving, and watch 
the sea and the ships. Under such favouring cir¬ 
cumstances, wc two young folks could hardly help 
coming to an understanding, and the upshot of it 
was that before I went back to business we had, 
with the hearty consent of the farmer and his wife, 
fully settled matters between us. 

As for Cowser Bill, who by his villainy had 
unconsciously brought about this pleasant consum¬ 
mation, he pleaded guilty to what he could, not 
deny ■ stealing the ducks—and was sent to Win¬ 
chester gaol for three months on the treadmill; 
tliough, when fully assured of the prixe which had 
come into my hands through him, 1 would willingly 
have begged Iiim off the remainder of his sentence, 
had it been possible. 




OUR STREET-MUSIC. 



I HERE arc some things in this world 
which possess the power of 
thrusting their consideration 
upon us, whether we desire it 
or not, and not the least among 
these is that element named at 
the head of this paper. 

Very important is this street- 
music. In London alone it 
affects some four millions of 
people, their tastes and morals. Moreover, it in¬ 
fluences us as a nation. A nation’s music springs 
from^ and is preserved by, the populace, so that 
upon the character of the street-music of to-day 
depends very much what our future style of music, 




if wc are ever to have one, is to be. The supply u 
enormous, and increases terribly. The fact is, we 
live, move, and breathe in an atmosphere Ikertdi^ 
steeped with it. For these reasons, then, aac 
many more besides, it becomes important to knov 
the tendency of it all, and whether our street-musii 
is conducive to a healthy taste; or, on the otbe: 
hand, whether the atmosphere we exist in isvitiajec 
and corrupted with noises vile and detestable 
Before, however, an opinion is expressed upon this 
point, some readers, and especially those in )h( 
country, might like to have our London street 
music brjcfly summed up. 

To say the least, it has one sterling quality, am 
that is, it is delightfully varied—-so much so, tba 
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one is at a loss where to begin its description first. 
However, the street-organ comes to the rescue. Of 
all instruments, this is the one most frequently seen 
and heard. In fact, organ-grinding is the staple 
of our street-music. Of organs there are many 
kinds. The writer knows London well, and has 
seen many. There are the accotdion organs, with 
their keys that move up and down, though turned 
by a handle ; there .are the wonderful shrili things— 
piccolo organs—turned out by Antonio Piccolomini 
FrJu-es, and other makers, adorned in front with a 
long row of wooden pipes ; great org.ins drawn by 
animals—donkeys gencnxlly ; organs in barrows— 
the instrument at one end, and babies at the other 
(sometimes the poor things are on the top of the 
organ); and organs which play only religious 
music—-the “ Old Hundredth,” “ Luther’s Hymn,” 
etc. These are going out, and what remain are 
tinkling, and very feeble. Then there are dioramic, 
cosmoramic, and illustrated organs, whercwitli 
both senses of sight and sound can be gratified at 
once. There are others—organs faint and feelilc, 
and most inhumanly out of tunc, .accompanied by 
monkeys ; organs with full orchestral accompani¬ 
ments—that is to say, with every conceivable in¬ 
strument under the sun, for obligato or full liand 
effects, all under the command of one sturdy 
Southerner, the music from which must surpass 
any that came from Nebuchadnez/ar’s famous 
band ; organs with bones and whistles obligato ; 
and, lastly, there arc the latest arriv.ds of the orjpm 
family, those magnified pianofortes turned by a 
handle, and which get so horribly out of tune after 
a little usage. Perhaps there are more kinds, but 
enough are mentioned to show how great a fact the 
organ-grinder, his organ and music, has become. 
Hurdy-gurdies are not so fitsliionable now' as they 
used to be; nevertheless they have not .all gone 
out. Some arc left ; big ones with blind old men, 
and small ones with guinea-pigs and jirclty 
Tyrolese boys. 

After “them horgins,” the next gre.at reality is 
the strcct-b.and, of wliich tlierc .arc divers kinds and 
qualities. The best forms go about in sets of from 
nine to twelve performers. Tlie music they play is 
highly classical, with an occasional popular polka 
for the satisfaction and convenience of twenty or 
thirty girls, who are always to be seen in the rcar 
of these bands as they move from one street to 
another, and who never mind wailing tlirough two 
overtures and a “Faust” selection, for the pleasure 
of a polka up to time. Six pjn. is about their com¬ 
mencing hour, and then they arc to be met near the 
leading West-end thoroughfares, depending upon 
lookers-on for the “ needful.’’ Towards night they 
drift into the fashionable locales of Mayfair and 
the like, and quiet streets echo with strains of the 
sparkling Offenbach, Auber, and latterly Lccocq, 
frequently up to midnight. There are no lookers- 


on in Mayfair, and who support the band in this 
region it is hard to tell. Some one must, or it 
would never be there night after night It must be 
the supporters of the classical music at the day 
recitals. On this occasion the writer cannot teU 
where the full German band vanishes to for the 
small hours, or whether those comical music-stands, 
with their paraphernalia of strings and weights, are 
hurried off to a part of our metropolis where there 
is no niglu. To all appearances the bandsmen are 
going to play somewhere else, so unlike finished do 
they look. 

Hut the German bandsman we know so well is. a 
fair type of his countrymen for hardiness, and could 
play all the night and look none the worse for it 
If he were made of stone, too, he could hardly be 
more indifferent to a hurricane. The pelting hail 
and rain never seem to move him. Then, again, 
he never freezes; and with all the puffing and 
blowing in July and August, it is not too hot for 
him. On the whole, he and his comrades accom¬ 
modate themselves to us, if we do not to them. 

There are, however, German bands and German 
bands. The VaterLmd trio or quartett call for 
mention, motley groups though they be. Their 
distinguishing features arc these :—They are gene- 
r.illy youths of from sixteen to twenty-five. Not 
one masters his instrument; but some day we 
sli.dl rc.id of an inversion, and the instrument will 
he found mastering the performer, for that clarinet 
troublor alwa)s seems on the verge of collapsing. 
^Vhat music they jilay is a mystery; so outrageously 
out of tune is it, that it becomes unintelligible at 
long dist.anccs ; and no .sane persdn would ever 
sl.ind Ijy long enough to ascertain. These worriers 
of inslnuncnts seldom get into the fashionable 
streets oi squares, where there is a discriminating 
public ; tliey know other haunts. No fine uniforms 
with red or green trimmings, and gill-banded caps, 
do they don, like the better guide. The only 
attempt at uniformity is about the neck, which is 
ahi'.iys encased, air-light .almost, with a huge 
woollen comforter, some half a dozen coils deep. 

There is little doing now in the way of “ string” 
in the streets. Tlie fact is, it docs not pay, for our 
climate is not favourable. A fiddle and harp consti¬ 
tute the largest string band you can see or hear, 
unless you include the nigger orchestra, with their 
banjos, guitars, etc. I' oi the miscellaneous: there 
are “ the niggers,” with their bones, whistles, fiddles, 
banjos, and the like, and very clever they are in 
their way. The troupe Mr. Punch conducts so 
prominently is the best of all, both for quantity and 
quality. There are the cellar-flap artists, generally 
a frantic cornet and harp, but sometimes stronger 
in the brass direction ; there is Mr. Whistles, who 
can bring “II Bacio” out of his coffee-pot j 
that imitator of Paganini, who is continually 
damaging or breaking his fiddle-strings and bow, 
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and further diversifying his performance with feats 
on the clarinet and his own organ; the solitary ophi- 
cleide player, clad in long coat, round hat, and enor¬ 
mous spectacles; the man with the glass tubes, who 
plays “ Home, sweet Home ” and the “ Last Rose 
of Summer” so pathetically ; the bell-performer, 
upon a long row of real bells, which he manages 
very cleverly; the individual who plays upon plates 
of metal with hammers of wood or cork ; another 
with strings in a case, like a zither, acted upon in 
the same manner with hammers; the blind har- 
moniumist, in a truck; the three young girls, and a 
boy who sings soprano very well, while the girls 
accompany on the weather-beaten pianoforte or 
harmonium—^thc best part of this performance is 
the finish, when the oil lamps ai-e blown out, all 
made snug, and the instruments go on their way 
rejoicing — the “Scotch crawlers;” the tall and 
plaintive-looking “ tom-tom ” man ; the frantic and 
hooting Laplanders, as they arc commonly supposed 
to be, with their piercing pipes, working upon a 
horribly monotonous bass; the female cornet- 
player ; and, lastly, the piccolo and harp duct, who 
with true musicianly feeling select the quiet nooks 
and corners of the city for their performances — 
which, by-thc-by, are well worth listening to. These 
men are veritable artists, and the taste and skill 
with which they play are quite astonishing. Their 
repertoire is more varied than ever was Joseph’s 
coat. Dibdin’s fine songs, old and beautiful 
ballads, operatic airs, and the popular music of the 
day, are all given with a degree of prcci.sion and 
artistic fwritura which street-musicians but rarely 
exhibit. 

Here must end our survey of what we possess in 
the instrumental way. There is another branch— 
tlie vocal—which must be referred to. 

Of street-music purely vocal there is but little 
left. The truth is, this form has been driven out 
of the field by the instrumental. itToreover, the 
public now want more than the vocal for their 
money, so little patronage falls to their share. 
The “ We’ve got no work to do ” men do not ply 
the brisk trade they used to do in the Cotton 
Famine times. They are dying out, and so arc 
the old blind singers that gave with so much 
pathos the “Advent Hymn,” “Hanover,” and 
“Adeste fidelcs.” But the balhid-mongcrs are 
with us still, and flourish wondrously. The taste 
for this walk of art is as great as ever, and the 
man and woman who alternately drag out the why 
and wherefore of the tissue-paper song, concluding 
as it invariably docs with the “ Now, they’re only 
one a'penny each, the new and popular,” etc., drive 
a roaring trade in the less respectable 'neigh¬ 
bourhoods. Another character, alas 1 far from ex¬ 
tinct, is the half-starved and thin^v-clad female 
figure by the public-house door, striving with feeble 
voice, and songs of other days, maybe songs learnt 


and sung long before reverses had crossed her 
path, to move to generosity her reckless audience 
within. 

Others there are : old soldiers and sailors, some 
minus arms, others with arms but minus legs, who 
have fought well and bravely for their country, and 
who deserve mdre care than this in their last 
days ; some who don as much naval and military 
uniform as they can scrape together,.but who have 
been mendicants all their lives, and do this for 
a blind; powerful labourers, with large families 
and stentorian voices ; these, and many others, 
complete the le.ast inviting feature of our street- 
music—the purely vocal. 

Here then is the street-music of London at the 
present time, on the beneficial effects of which, 
whether riglitly or wrongly, opinions certainly 
differ. There arc those for it, and those against it : 
those who saw in the Late Mr. Babbage an exact 
exponent of their feelings, .and those also who see 
in noble lords, who take organ-grinders into their 
very houses for the purpose of enjoying the music, 
no other than the ideal of their sentiments. Pro- 
b.ibly six out of every seven readers of this—and 
the seventh will sure enough be a servant-maid, or 
a noble lord who has no scientific or learned calling 
I to pursue will agree that the street-music where¬ 
with this foremost city in the world is afflicted, is a 
detestable and obnoxious nuisance, and not equalled 
by any other. We live and move in a perfect 
purgatory of noise, for anything milder than this it 
cannot be called. All day, and almost all night, 
the fearful noise ascends and quivers in the 
atmosphere. To escape from it is impossible, for 
those whom it affects most, arc compelled, more or 
less, to be in it. Can the musician who plays, prac¬ 
tises, and icaclies in town, flee from it, and seek 
refuge in the quiet of the country ? Can the clergy- 
m.ui, the doctor, the merchant, the author, the 
.irtist, the tradesman—can all these pack up and 
leave the noise behind them ? 

Then, again, the sick person who must not be 
moved, even could such an one afford the change— 
and, al.rs ! how many thousands arc there in this 
vast and wealthy city, mad with fever and other 
maladies, th.at cannot—what shall be done for quiet¬ 
ness in such cases as these ? What redress is there 
for the anxious relatives of a fever-stricken one, 
as he or she turns wildly about in need of perfect 
quietness, whereas the air is filled with sounds vile 
and detestable.^ Maybe the patient needs sleep. 
Loving friends around are longing for this restora¬ 
tive. At last, all is expectation. The one they 
love so much seems going off into a nice sleep, 
when—crash comes the band I! 1 

Wh.at remedy is there for the music composer 
who works so freely in imagination, and in his 
mind secs whole pages of composition long before 
they are committed to p.aper ? What shall be done 
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to prevent such an one losing his theme, perhaps 
for ever, by the combined efforts of t« o German 
bands, either at each end of his street, or before 
and at the back of his house? Where shall the 
clergyman go to' prepare his sermons for the highly 
educated and very critical congregation he has to 
meet on Sundays ? 

Thanks to Mr. Bass, there is the law, which, 
however, can only be brought into operation after 
the mischief is done—that is, when the band has 
started a crashing overture, or the screaming 
organ has progressed half-way through some touch¬ 
ing ballad ; besides which, very few know the law 


I regarding street-jnusic, or among the poorer classes 
that there even is such a thing. Only an Act that 
would abolish street-music, wholly or partly, can be 
of any effectual use in ridding us of a set of fellows 
who possess the happy knack of starting their per¬ 
formances wherever straw is laid down ; and until 
we begin to perceive the pure a'nd ennobling senti¬ 
ments of the poetry or music of their tunes, we shall 
continue to hope that some such remedy will be 
forthcoming to rid us of these “ brazen performers 
on brazen instruments, beaters of drums, grindeis 
of organs, bangers of banjos, dashers of cymbals, 
I worriers of fiddles, and bcllowers of ballads.” 


IN HONO'UR BOUND. 

BY CHARLES GIBBON, 

AUTHOR OF “ROfcl.N CR.W,” “FOR LACK OF GOLD,” ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER TIJF. rii riETH. 

TAILUKE. 

“Beattie, man, Beattie ; what are you so'thrawn 
for ? Can you no speak to me ? Do you no mind 
that it’s market-day at Abbotskirk, and if you 
dinna look sharp, we’ll no get there afore nightfall ? 
Fient a ballant will wc sell then ; and where’s our 
supper to come from ?” 

He spoke as if he were reasoning with a re¬ 
fractory child ; but Beattie never stirred a muscle. 

“What’s wrang with you, man? "V'ou never 
played me a trick like this afore. Poor sowl, 1 ken 
you’ve had hard work and scrimp fare ; but there’s 
a guid time coming now we’ve got rid of that con¬ 
founded fortune; so rouse up, and let’s be tra¬ 
velling.” 

Habbie took off his cap, and drew his sleeve 
across his brow to wipe off the perspiration, lie 
looked puzzled and distressed; he glanced round him 
as if seeking relief from the green fields and trees. 

He saw Teenie, who was standing near, un¬ 
certain whether to make her presence known or to 
run away. But her heart yearned for the sound of 
any familiar voice, and so she remained, wondering 
at Habbie’s strange address to the donkey. 

“Guid be here. Mistress Burnett, where did you 
drop from ?” 

She hesitated ; then, awkwardly— 

“ I am on my way to Aberdeen, to sec if there is 
any news of my father.” 

“ Eh I—you’re a long wSy off your road, then.” 

“ I—was walking and—missed the road.” 

“Walking !—and where’s the minister?” 

“ At home—I suppose.” 

Habbie was quick enough to sec that there was 
something out of-joint; but he only scratched his 
head, and regarded her with a perplexed ex¬ 
pression. 


She took a scat on a green knoll near him, and 
began in a weary, abstracted way to pluck hand¬ 
fuls of grass. 

“Yon’ w.’.s awful work the storm made,” he 
said, watching her curiously. 

“ Wiiat did it do ?—was anybody lost ?” 

“ When did you leave h.ame, that you dinna ken ?” 

■Slie felt herself caught, but she was indifferent 
now to everything. 

“On Friday night,” she answered carelessly. 

“ In the name of the Lord, what’s wrang with 
you, mistress ? ) kcu by your looks, and by what 

you say, that tlicrc’s trouble of some kind. What 
is it ?” 

“ Nothing—only 1 want to—I want to go on,” w.as 
the lame answer. Then, as if afraid of herself in 
asking .such a question, and turning her head 
aside, “ When—did you see Mr. Burnett ?” 

“ Saturday morning, working hard to comfort 
them that were sorrowing through the storm.” 

His words recalled vividly the pale anxious face 
and the loving eyes of Walter, striving earnestly to 
discharge the duties of his office, however much 
his own heart might be racked. She had been 
thinking of him and of Baby constantly ; but the 
presence of one associated even remotely with 
the old home-life made the memory keener, and 
the sense of all she had sacrificed the more bitter. 
If it h.ad been to do again, she did not think she 
would have strength for it. How the memories of 
his kindness crowded upon her—tlie sweet vision 
of home— its tender anxieties, sweet though trouble¬ 
some—the cry ot Baby—the quiet evenings, which 
had sometimes seemed to her wicked nature dull— 
all filled her heart with yearning regrets. Elbows 
resting on her knees, hands covering her face, her 
bosom heaved with suppressed sobs. 

1 “ Beattie and me gave up the fortune at last," 
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said Habbie, as if seeking to relieve her by changing 1 blame you ; you’ve been a guid friend and a faitb- 
the subject of conversation ; “ and we came away ful to me, and the roads and the nights will be 
for a daunder through the country. We've been driech and dowie without you. It's that fortune 

blithe billies, I can t^ll you, till this morning, when did it; I’ve seen it wearing you to skin and bone, 

Beattie looked que^'r . s though he wasna weel. and breaking your heart as it was doing mine. 
We came on right enough until he lay down here ; ! Poor Beattie ; many a weary gale we've wandered 
and he’ll no speak’' to me.—Do you no hear me, ! thegither, and some blithe days we’ve had too ; 
Beattie ?—Lord be guid till us, he canna be dead !” | and you were aye guid to me, auld friend ; and I 
He had been’patting and coaxing his old friend as wasna ill to you, was 1 , now ? But that’s a’ bye. 

he Plight have done to a child in a pet; but Beattie I’ll never be able to make a song again, and I 

lay so quiet and pulseless that at length the truth might just as weel be lying down aside you.” 



“he looked rL’22LBD AND DI'^TRFB’srD.” 


flashed upon him, and he drew back like one 
stunned by a blow. 

His cry was so piteous that Tecnic lifted her 
head and looked at him. He was sitting in a sort 
of stupor, glaring at Beattie, trying to cheat him¬ 
self with the fancy that he still saw signs of life. 
Tcenie’s love of animals enabled her to sympathise 
with Habbie’s distress. She went over to Beattie, 
touched him, and knew that the faithful donkey 
had forsaken his friend. 

“ Beattie’s dead 1 ” muttered the poet wistfully, 
and for a little while he repeated the words to him¬ 
self, as if trying to comprehend them. “ Beattie’s 
dead !—Aye, man, and you’ve gane aw.V that way, 
without ever a word of warning. But I winna 


It was the l.ist feather which broke the poet’s 
back. lie could whistle at the disappointment 
regarding the Methven fortune, and thank Heaven 
that he was released from all anxiety about it; 
but the loss of his old comrade and helpmate was 
hard to bear. He p.T.ttcd Beattie’s side tenderly, 
muttering to himself in a dreamy way, “Aye, and 
Beattie’s dead !—poor sowl! ” 

By-and-by he turned to Tecnie, with a feeble 
effort to grin at the absurdity of his own conduct. 

“You'll think I’m crack, Mistress Burnett; and 
m.aybc I am ; a’ folk arc crack, more or less, 
on one subject or another. Beattie was father, 
mother, brother, and sister to me. Twenty year 
we’ve been comrades; there’s no a road in the twa 
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counties that we have" not travelled thegither—no 
a house that did not ken us; nobody will ken me 
now. He was getting auld, no doubt, and I did not 
make allowance for that; but he’s a guid creature, 
and he’ll no set that down against me. He was just 
a poem on four legs, he was that kind and patient. 
Many a time he’s gor’d me wish that men were 
donkeys, for syne we’d have honest folk to deal 
with.” 

He got up, looking at Beattie still, as if he could 
not believe that they were separ.atcd for ever. 

“We must give him decent burial, any way. 
Will you wait there till I come back 

Tcenie assented, and he hirplcd sadly along the 
road to some cotter-houses about a quarter of a 
mile distant. The brown and green spotted thatch 
of the cots was shadowed by the trees; a tiny bilrn 
ran by the doors, the clear water glistening, and 
making a merry tinkling sound, which the children 
thought was the patter of fairy feet. He borrowed 
a spade and returned. Then he dragged Beattie a 
little way into the Wood, and stopped at the foot 
of a tall fir-tree, on the bole of which the sun was 
glancing brightly. 

“ This will do ; the sun will come to him whiles ; 
and he was that fond of sunshine! You should 
have seen him when we were resting, the way he 
would roll on his back and k-ick up his heels, and 
laugh just,in sheer joy and gratitude for God’s 
bonnie light. But it’s a’ bye now’.” 

He began to dig. The earth w.as soft, owing to 
the recent heavy rains, and the w'ork went on 
rapidly. Pausing in his task, and resting on the 
spade, he looked up'at Tcenie. 

“Do you really think. Mistress Burnett, that 
there’s a place all fire to burn us sinners ?” 

She was startled by that difficult question, put to 
her so earnestly. 

“ I cannot tell; but I have heard that it is our 
own conscience which forms the fire.” 

Habbie reflected—thought of the toothache, 
rheumatism, and the agonies he had occasionally 
suffered after a “ perfectly happy night.” Then, 
drawing breath as if relieved— 

“ Oh, conscience ?—I think we can thole that.” 

He resumed his work. Beattie was placed in 
the hole, and the earth shovelled upon him. 
Habbie dug up some patches of moss and wild 
flowers, and planted them on the grave. He cut 
the name “ Beattie ” on the bole of the fir-tree, and 
bis task was done. 

Teenie was sitting on the trunk of a tree which 
had been blown down by the storm, the tom roots 
rising above her, and twisted into fantastic forms. 
She followed Habbie’s movements with a sort of 
mechanical interest, all the time her mind was full 
of confused visions of Walter, her father. Baby, 
the Laird, the home she had left, and the unknown 
homeless future toward which she was moving. 


She wondered why she remained there when she 
wished to go on—anywhere so that she might lose 
herself if she could not find her father. She felt so 
very weak, and thbse pitiful commonplaces of life 
—the necessity of food, the want of money—so 
interfered with the grand sacrifice she desired to 
make, and turned all her efforts into the most 
prosaic failures. 

She had the most disagreeable bf all feelings— 
that she had been, and was, exceedingly foolish. 
What noble ends we might achieve if we were not 
fettered by the unconquerable conditions of nature ! 
She felt cold, and yet hands and face were burning; 
the cheeks seemed aflame, and yet she was white as 
snow. The desire to go on with the sa’crifice she 
had begun was strong and fierce ; yet when" she 
rose to quit the place, she felt as if she could not 
stand. 

Habbie caught her arm, and supported her. 

“ You’re no fit to go to Aberdeen, mem, your 
lane. Come back with me to Rowanden.” 

She struggled against the thought; but she was 
incapable of resistance, and he was quietly firm, 
lie led her gently down by the cotter-houses, 
where he left the spade ; then on to the nearest 
station, where they had to wait a long time for the 
train. She shrank and quivered with shame at the 
idea of going home in this helpless state, with 
the knowledge that all her grand schemes had 
been frustrated, that she had inflicted much suf¬ 
fering upon herself, and perhaps upon Others, 
without any result. 

She would have run away from Habbie, but he 
kept close watch ; for .although he had left Row¬ 
anden before her disappearance had become 
generally known, he had shrewd suspicions that 
there was something wrong, and in any case he 
had no doubt that home was the best place for her 
in her present state. 

She tried several times to explain everything to 
this simple friend, and seek his help ; but the words 
stuck in her throat and she could not utter them. 

The train came at last, and they were carried to 
Rowanden. Instinctively Habbie conducted her 
from the station by the least-frequented path. 
Weary and footsore she was guided up the hill by 
the poor poet, whose own heart was heavy enough, 
and yet he was able to feel for others, and to give 
kindly service. 

The night was darkening as they ascended 
toward the manse. She hung back often, and he 
waited patiently. How would Walter receive her? 
He would turn her from his door as one unworthy 
to rest beneath his roof. He must scorn and hate 
her now ; and she had failed so utterly in what she 
meant to do that she deserved his scorn. 

She stopped, and wished to go on to the Norlan’ 
Head, and obtain shelter from Ailie, who would 
forgive her anything. But Habbie said, No j home 
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was the best place, and they were much nearer to 
the manse than to the Norlan’ Head. 

Home-home was the word he kept repeating; 
and unconsciousIy.it influenced her steps. Yet 
she trembled with fear at thought of meeting the 
man she loved ; she shuddered in anticipation of his 
wrath. 

The tramp of a horse's hoofs behind them! 
Glancing back, they saw through the dusk a horse¬ 
man slowly ascending the hill. 

She drew quickly to one side into a gap in the 
hedge, and dragging Habbie by the sleeve .after her, 
she crouched down ; and Habbie made a pretence 
of trying to hide too, just to please her, but he was 
really wishing to be discovered. 

The man rode by without seeing them, head 
bowed on his breast as if in despair, the horse 
dragging its legs as if utterly worn out. 

It was Walter : she knew him. Two steps for¬ 
ward, and she could have touched him. Her heart 
swelled and throbbed like a wild bird, newly caged, 
beating itself against the bars of its prison, frenzied 
with fright and pain. Just to see him again—^just 
to touch him—to kiss his hand—to whisper one 
imploring word, that might induce him to try to 
understand her—and (hen, she thought, it would be 
so sweet to lie down and rest, and to allow all this 
fever of mind and body to pass quietly away from 
her. 

But he rode on ; she did not move, and he did 
not see her. Then she trembled with sobs which 
supplied no relieving tears. 

Another weary day of seeking without result, 
until man and horse were ready to drop with 
fatigue. He would have gone on himself until he 
h.ad dropped, but he was merciful to the horse. The 
burden of his thought was still the same—‘‘ -She 
will come back ; she will come back ; ” and so, 
like a moth to the candle, he hovered about their 
home, hoping to find there the tidings of the 
wanderer which all his journeys failed to obtain. 

He dismounted at the gate of the field behind the 
manse, took off the saddle and bridle, and turned 
the horse into the meadow. 

Ailie met him as he entered the house. She saw 
that he had no news, and did not speak. She re¬ 
lieved him of the harness, and as she was doing so, 
he asked— 

“ Has there been any message for me ? ” 

“ Never a word.” 

“ My father has not been hero ? ” 

. “No.” 

He passed into his room. 

Habbie waited for his companion to speak, but 
he had to break the silence himself. Touching her 
arm, he said— 

“ Did you see yon’, mistress ? ” 


“I saw—oh, but he looked wae, wae, and I 
cannot go back ! ” 

“ Why no ? When he’s wae, that’s just the time 
he needs you; and I’se warrant he’s been toiling 
himself to death seeking you. Come, mem, let’s go 
up to the house. You need rest, and there’s nae 
place like hame, yi? ken.” 

She wished to go—she wished to be near him, 
and yet she shrank back, dreading his scorn. The 
poet took her hand. .She trembled, but did not 
draw back. Baby’s cry seemed to ring in her cars 
again. Her heart was bursting with home-long¬ 
ings, and, unresistingly, she was led up the hill to 
the gate. There she faltered again; but Habbie 
opened the gate, and gently drew her in. 

Then a kind of fierceness rose within her. She 
expected to see the door closed in her face; to 
encounter pitiless disdain from him ; and the 
passionate n.aturc asserted itself ; she was ready to 
be defiant and as scornful as he could b,c. 

But the door stood wide open. So it had re¬ 
mained, by Walter’s orders, night and day since 
her departure. There was a strange silence in the 
house—the silence which is in a house where some 
loved one lies dead. 

Habbie drew her into the lobby, which was 
.almost daik in the late gloaming. She yielded to 
him in her angry spirit more readily than she had 
done in her ftsar. She felt like one committed to a 
desperate adventure, and prepared to go on because 
turning back is iinposaible. 

He glanced into the minister’s room—the door of 
it was also open—and he w'hispered to her as he 
thrust her forward— 

“ He’s there.” 

She s-aw him standing on the hc.arth, his arms 
crossed on the mantelpiece, and his head bowed 
on them. He heard the whisper, and the rustle of 
her dress, and turned round. 

In the dim light each could just distinguish the 
form of the other. She was prepared to hear his 
bitter reproaches, and she stood, trembling, yet 
like one waiting for an enemy’s attack. But he 
opened his arms, and said, in such a low tender 
voice— 

“ I knew you would come home, Teenic. Thank 
God!” 

One big heart-bursting sob, and she would have 
fallen, •but his arms were round her, and she was 
lying on his bre.ist—new strength, new life thrilling 
through her veins in the knowledge of his love. 
Yet the new strength made her shame the greater; 
scorn she could have met with scorn, but love 
humbled her. She could not look at him; she 
could not speak to him ; all was so different from 
what she had anticipated, that she could only cling 
to him, hiding her face, and sobbing in the ecstasy 
of relief and shame. There arc certain still moments 
which arc pervaded by a sense of eternity, and love 
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made this one of them to husband and wife. Their 
union was more perfect at this moment than it had 
ever been before. 

CHAPTER THE ElFTY-FlRSiT. 

FORGIVEK. 

Habbib retired to tire kitciieh as soon as he had 
seen Teenie safely into the room, and heard 
Walter’s welcome to her. He found Ailie knitting 
in a vicious way, as if to keep herself from thinking, 
and Lizzie putting things to rights for lire niglit. 
On his appearance, Ai lie’s lirst thought was to ask 
him if he had seen anytliing of the runaway. She 
tliought of nothing else, indeed, except to lament ] 
her age and inability to tru<lge through the country 1 
in pursuit of Teenie. But here was tlie very man ! 
who was most likely to find her, if anybody could. I 

“ If you’ll give me somathing to cat, and promise ' 
that you’ll no stir a foot from here till the minister ' 
comes. I’ll tell you a’ that you want to ken,’’ he said, 
grinning to himself. 

Ailie supplied him hastily with scoties, cheese, 
and milk; and whilst he ate and drank he supplied 
her with all sorts of information except that which 
she desired most to have. When at last he told 
her, she would have rushed off to satisfy herself j 
that he had spoken truth ; but he held her back, 
and begged her to leave the minister and the guid- 
wife to themselves for a little while. Ailie was con¬ 
vinced of. his truth, and .although she w.is full of 
anxiety to see her bairn again, she discreetly sal 
down, and resumed her knitting-needles. But the 
“wyving” process went on in a jerky, imp,atient 
fashion, and her only relief was to explain to 
Habbie, so far as she understood them, the details 
of Tecnie’s disappearance. Habbie narrated, with 
some embellishments, how he had met “the mis¬ 
tress,” and how she looked so sickly that he had 
persuaded her to come home. Lizzie, wiping up 
dishes, listened with mouth wide open, and had to be 
frequently called to attention to her work by Ailie. 

So the two were left uninterrupted. 

They remained a long time without a word pass¬ 
ing between them—he too happy to utter a word, 
she too full of joy and remorse to speak. He asked 
her no questions—he treated her as if she had been 
rescued from some great sickness or peril, and he 
was too glad to find her safe, to think of scolding 
her for having wilfully thrown herself into danger. 

She did not feel irritated with him now for his 
tjuiet ways, or for treating her like a child. She 
was conscious of the love which kept him silent, and 
grateful for the trust of which all this was the proof. 

“ You are weary,” he said by-and-by, “ come and 
rest” 

His arm supporting her fondly, they went up¬ 
stairs. Baby was in his crib, a candle burning by 
his side, asleep with a bonnie smile on his fresh 
healthy face. 


She dropped on her knees beside tlie crib, and 
buried her face in the clothes. Then she fondled 
the child, timidly fearing to wake him, and feeling 
that she was unworthy to touch him. 

“ My bairn, my bonnie bairn,” she sobbed, “ will 
you forgive me, as he has done ? Oh, but I've 
missed you, and the thought of you has been like 
the hand of God leading me home.” 

Walter stooped and raised her head. He passed 
1 his hand across her brow, trying to soothe her. 

“My poor wifie, you have been much tried. But 
come, you will rest now, and we shall be very happy 
again when you have got the better of your fatigue.” 

“Don’t, don’t, Wattic—you make me feel wild 
and ready to run away again. 1 wish I had never 
come back—I wish 1 had never been born.” 

“ Hush !—I have been waiting for you. I knew 
that you would come back, and I’ll try, Teenie, I’ll 
try very hard to make your home a happy one. 1 
shall hide every trouble from you, and show you 
nothing but the bright side of our life 

“ Tlial’s just what I don’t like. Oh, Wattie, 
make me part of yourself—tell me your sorrow as 
well as your joy, and that will content me. But 
you’ve tried to liide things from me, and that vexed 
me ; it made me think you could not trust me as — 
as--you trust Grace.” 

There was no bitterness or jealousy in that cry, 
only the piteous appe.il of one yearning to be help¬ 
ful, eager to share his pain as well as his joy— 
j the cry ol a fond heart craving leave to prove its 
j devotion. 

j A mist seemed to rise slowly from his vision ; he 
I began to understand many things which had been 
hidden from him till now. He had regarded her 
too much as a creature of sunshine, and in his 
anxiety to divert all shadows from her he had 
inflicted the deepest soitow. 

“I have wronged you,Teenie—forgive me.” 

At tliat she stared, wondering if he were angry 
with her—it was so strange that he should be ask¬ 
ing forgiveness from her who so much needed his. 
He was in sad earnest, and she wondered the 
more. There was such a buzzing in her head that 
she found it difficult to recall the past or to realise 
the present. She was home again—that was ail 
she knew ; she was beside him and Baby—that was 
all she cared for. 

Timidly, as if still half afraid of a repulse, she 
reached up her arms and clasped them round his 
neck ; he, seating himself on a chair, drew her upon 
his knee, and at that she clung to him as if drown¬ 
ing, and he had come to her rescue. She was ready 
to cry again for joy. 

“ You never wronged me, Wattie ; you have been 
always good, and kind, and true— and, oh, I have 
been that wicked ! ” 

“My darling, we must not speak of these things 
now ; I want you to rest.” 
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But she would not rtiove ; she seemed afraid to 
unclasp her hands lest this should prove to be only 
another of the feverish dreams of home which had 
visited her during that weary aimless journey, and 
that she would waken and find herself again on the 
desolate road, friennlfss. 

He saw that she was in a high state of excitement, 
and endeavoured to soothe her by loving words 
and caresses, whilst he avoided conversation. 

Her eyes were fixed upon his face, eagerly scan¬ 
ning every feature, noting every change of expres¬ 
sion ; it seemed to her as if she could never look 
enough. By - and - by she spoke again, in a low 
sobbing voice— 

“ And I blamed you. Wattle—fancy that! I 
thought you looked upon me as the cause of all 
your misfortune, and that drove me wild because 
1 felt it was true.” 

He tried to interrupt her with a kiss. 

“Let me speak; let me speak,” she cried. “I 
was ready to do anything to serve you. 1 thought 
you would be happy if it was not for me, and so I 
wfent away, meaning to hide myself, and never 
come back. But you see I could not do that. I 
heard our bairn greeting .and I heard you crying to 
me wherever I went; and so my heart drew me 
home again, although my wish was to be f.rr aw'.ay. 
Are you glad that T am here ?” 

She put the question with tremulous earnestness, 
and he drew her closer to his bosom. 

“There is nothing more needed for happiness 
than just to feel you are safe in my arms. ^Vc fret 
and worry over things that are lost, and never take 
account of the blessings that remain to us, until 
they too are swept away.” 

“ And you would not hke to lose me ?” she said, 
fondling him, and, like a child that has been 
promised a new toy, she was eager to be told of his 
love over and over again. 

“ You know that I would not.” 

“ Yes, I know now," she said, witli a long-drawn 
sigh, for which there was no perceptible reason. 

“Then I am going to be very stern with you 
now” (she looked frightened, and he smiled ; this 
was so unlike the Teenie who used to tease and 
defy him) ; “ you will find that 1 have become a 
great tyrant, and you must obey niy slightest 
nod.” 

“ I’ll do everything you bid me,” she said very 

humbly. 

“ Then I am going down-stairs to get you some¬ 
thing to eat and drink, and by the time I return 
you must be in bed.” 

“ I don’t want anything. Don’t leave me.” 

He shook his head, pretending to frown, and she 
released him. 

“ Now remember : five minutes, and you are to 
be in bed." 

He went quietly down stairs. 


She pinched her arm, to see if she were awake. 
She could not yet believe that she was at home, in 
her own room; Baby lying sound asleep in his crib 
beside her; and Waher unchanged, unless it might 
be that he was gentler with her than he had been 
of late. Yet she had been away three days, and he 
had asked her nothing, he had not scolded her, he 
had not breathed a word of blame, he had scarcely 
even alluded to her escapade. It was very be¬ 
wildering to her. 

She did not know the fierce struggle with passion 
through which the man had passed. She could 
not divine his brave resolve th.at he would win her 
back by love, to share in his attempt to reach that 
ideal life which he had imagined for them both. 

Walter entered the kitchen so quietly that he 
startled two of its occupants ; the third, Lizzie, was 
fast asleep, sitting on a low cliair, her ruddy check 
pressed against the black jamb of the fireplace. 

He held up his finger, warning Ailic and Habbie 
to speak low. 

“You cannot see her to-night, Ailic,” he said in a 
whisper; “ but you shall in the morning, and then 
I w.int you to speak to her as if she had never been 
away from home. Ask her no questions, and do 
not let her talk to you of the past three days. Keep 
Lizzie down-stairs. Now, get me something to take 
up to her.” 

“Is she wcel enough, sir, think you ?" 

“ I cannot tell yet; she is greatly excited and 
fatigued.” 

“ Habbie thouglit she w.as kind o’ fevered.” 

“The excitement would do that. Where did you 
see her, H.abbie?" 

“ She came home with me, sir.” 

“With you?” 

“ Aye .and he rapidly told how he had met 
Teenie. 

Walter, grasped the poet’s hand, pressing it 
gratefully. Kindness is a sort of telegraph ; it 
brings the most distant soci.il spheres into close 
communie.xtion one with the other. 

“ I’m thankful to have been able to do anything 
for you and the mistress, sir. I hope she’ll be 
quite wcel in the morning again,” said Habbie— 
adding with a wry face, as if he had experienced 
the worst spite of fortune--” I care for little now, 
Beattie’s dead.” 

W.altcr sympathised with him, and promised 
that he should have anotlier Beattie. 

“ That’s no possible, sir ; I may get another 
donkey, but never another Beattie. But I’m 
obleeged to yon, sir, all the same.” 

It was arranged that Habbie should obtain a gig 
at the inn, and carry the good news of Teenie’s 
return to the Laird, and to Miss Wishart. 

Waller took the tray which Ailie had provided, 
and went up-stairs again. 

KN0 OF CIIAPTKR THU I-fFTV-FIRST* 
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FISH AND FISHERS. 


BY GREVILLE FENNELL. 


B ZCESS/TAS non habet legem, 
which the 'school-boy trans¬ 
lated, “ Necessity has no legs,” 
is true to a certain extent; but 
for all that, necessity often 
finds legs when most needed. 
We are further told that “Ne- 
the mother of invention,” of 
e can be no dispute, and thus, 
hunger was the primary motive 
riginating fishing for a meal. , 
from inclined to believe that 
he first to invent angling; for 
although the stretching forth a horizontal 
rod with a perpendicular line may be said to form 
the characteristic from-which we derive the word 
“ angle,” the first man who coveted fish may have 
satined his wants, in the absence of all tackle, by 
diving under water and seizing his prey with his 
own right hand, at an equally acute degree from 
his body. In this way I have known men and 
youths catch large numbers of fish, principally trout 
and chub, which, like the famed ostrich under 
apprehended danger, thrust their heads into the 
gnarled banks of the stream, and in a sense of 
security permit themselves to be taken. 


over the ivied fascias of houses and bams, or by the 
aid of a lantern, to the light of which the birds dis- 
turbed in the Uees will fly, and thus get enfolded 
therein—I followed the men to watch the process. 
These men, however, after I had tracked tliem 
for some distance, turned round upon me, and 
told me candidly their purpose was not the 
catching of birds, but that of fish, and that thus, 
with this simple means, they could, when the 
seasons were suitable, take by working in concert 
many bushels of fish, particularly at the mouths of 
ditches leading into the main river, or at the en¬ 
trance to sewers, around which the fish congregate 
in great numbers. 

The Egyptians do not appear to have used the 
float by which the bait in angling is kept in suspen¬ 
sion, nor have they manifested their knowledge of 
fly-fishing, although several winged insects afe 
represented hovering over the water in their paint¬ 
ings. Indeed, Wilkinson tells us, in his “Egypt,” 
that fly-fishing is still unknown by this nation, 
though the fish of the Nile are occasionally seen 
to rise at insects on the water’s surface. 

Their favourite mode of fishing appears to have 
been with the tr'dent spear, which they used with 
great skill. The anglers stood on the banks of a 


It is not with the antiquity of angling I would 
deal, but with the many modes, ancient and 
modern, which have been used to ensnare fish. 
The use of the hook and line is, however, traceable 
back into very remote ages. Angling is mentioned 
in the eleventh chapter of the book of Numbers, and 
the salmon thus brought to table were eaten with 
cucumbers, as at the present day. In Job, Amos, 
and Habakkuk mention is also made of angling as 
now pursued ; while Bishop Lowth, in his trans¬ 
lation of Isaiah, gives the prophetic destruction of 
Egypt as follows :— 

** And the fishes shall mourn ana lament: 

All those that cast the hook in the river« 

And those that spread nets on the surface of the waters sh^I 
languish. 

And they that work the line flax shall be confounded. 

And they that weave net>work; 

And her stores shall be broken up; 

Even all that make a gain of pools of fish.** 


canal or river, or in a boat of papyrus, in which 
they glided silently over the waters, and upon see¬ 
ing a fish they plunged the instrument, with one or 
both hands, some using a spear with a line attached 
to prevent its being lost. 

Herodotus tells us how the Lake Mceris was 
utilised for the purpose of retaining the fish which 
enter it with the waters of the Nile. The money 
thus obtained by the fishery was devoted by^Moeris 
as a dowry to the queen, for the purchase of jewels, 
ointments, and other objects connected with her 
Majesty’s toilet. 

Thebes and Beni Hassan abound with represen¬ 
tations of gentlemen engaged in fishing for their 
amusement. In some remains from Nimroud there 
is a distinct representation of an angler, with his 
rod in his hand, fish by his side, and a fish-basket 
on his shoulder, exactly of the same construction 
as rods and baskets are now made in Britain. And 


1 will dismiss the numberless modes of taking 
fish by the net, which, by consulting the Rev. 
Charles Bathurst’s “ Notes on Nets,” will be found 
to be almost as inexhaustible as the sea in which 
nets are used. I may, however, mention here the 
particulars of a circumstance which occurred to me 


in the Nineveh Marbles, in the British Museum, 
there are several representations of fishermen with 
baskets. 

It would seem from Homer’s “Iliad” that ground- 
bait as a lure was cast into the waters, to attract 
the fish within reach of the spear• 


but a short time since. Noticing two men go forth 
with their bat-folding apparatus, each with a net 
stretched upon two long and pliable poles—used 


** As from some rock that overhangs the flood 
The silent fisher costs the insidious food; 
With fraudful core he waits his finny prize. 
And sudden lifts it quivering to the skies.^ 
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Oppian, in the third book on “ The Nature of 

Fishes and Fishing of the Ancients,” says— 

• 

"By those who curious have their art defineds 
Four sorts of are distinct assigned. 

The firet in hooks delight; lu:re some prepare 
The angle/s taper length, and twisted hair; 

Others the tousher threads of flax entwine* 

But &iuer hands sustain the sturdy line ; 

A third prevails by more compendious ways; 

While num'rous hooks one common line displays.** 

Some have been bold enough to say that the last 
line refers to the tackle used in “ spinning,” but it 
clearly alludes to the common “ trot ” of the fisher¬ 
man, which, baited at intervals of a few feet, is left 
at low water to be submerged by the tide, and taken 
up upon the flood receding, to remove the fish thus 
captured, and re-bait the hodks. 

There is a chapter in Aiilian which obviously 
points to fly-fishing for grayling. It is entitled, 
‘‘On an Unusual Mode of Fishing practised in 
Macedonia,” a clever dissertation upon which is 
to be found in Fraser’s Magazine for October, 

1853. 

The Romans used the hook as well as the net; 
and Suetonius tells how the Emperor Nero was 
accustomed to fish with a net of gold and purple. 
Whether he caught more or less fish than others 
with such superb tackle, historians do not say. 
Perhaps, as there is no royal road to the art of 
angling, this exquisite paraphernalia was as useless 
as the expensively mounted rods, and hair from 
Barbary horses, which, with other extravagances, 
adorned the Fishing Temple at Virginia Water 
during the reign of our fourth George. 

Plutarch mention? corks and leaden weights as 
additions to the nets. 

Julius Pollux, in speaking of fishermen, divides 
them into the following orders :—“Anglers ; fisher¬ 
men, by nets and fire (that is, a torch at the end of 
a pole for night-fishing with spear); divers for 
sponges, or the purple fish ; and catchers of wild 
fowl. The fishing-rods were slender, lest they 
should shade the water too much; the line was 
made of the fewest possible knots, and the hair of 
horses, most especially of stallions. The whitest 
hair was recommended, to render the line less per¬ 
ceptible, and to be placed next the hook ; and 
above that was a small hollow piece of horn, which 
the fish was obliged to swallow before it could touch 
the bait, and which prevented it from closing its 
mouth so as to bite the line asunder; and there 
were likewise round and straight hooks, according 
to the different kinds of fish.” 

The catalogue of boat requirements, etc., which I 
have omitted, and to which are added explanations 
from known practices, is confirmed by Plutarch 
and others, and proves that few or no additions 
have been made to this branch of the art of fishing 
in the present day. 

In Norway, in the province of Christiansand, 


among some craggy and'steep mountains, is a very 
remarkable and extremely dangerous salmon fishery 
on the river Mendel, near the bridge of Bieland, 
which is built on beams that project over the river. 
Not far from this bridge, towards the north, close 
to a farmhouse cqjled Foss, the river precipitates 
itself from an overhanging crag, and forms a very 
large cataract. The fishermen venture beneath the 
I arch of this fall, floating in wicker baskets fastened 
to a beam, to prevent their being swallowed up in 
the abyss. If this beam were to break, the fisher¬ 
men would be lost, and if they fall among the rocks, 
which frequently happens, they are drawn out 
scarcely alive below the cataract. But if the beam 
remain firm, they float upon their flat baskets, quite 
under the arched rock, the hollows of which the 
salmon inhabit. They drive them out to the num¬ 
ber of twenty, or upwards, and when they appear 
at the aperture, they are there caught. 

I take the following from a French work ' 

“ At some distance above Sermiselle, where the 
silence and solitude of the country still reign, a very 
curious mode of fishing is adopted during the burn¬ 
ing heat of the summer months. About mid-day, 
when the sun in all its power shoots the golden 
rays perpendicularly on the waters, illuminating 
every hole even in the profoundest depths, the large 
fish leave them, and ascending to the surface, re¬ 
main under the cool shade of the trees, watching 
for whatever tit-bit of delicacy the stream may 
bring with it, while others prefer a quiet saunter, or 
with the dorsal fin above the water, lie so still and 
stationary near some lily or other aquatic plant, 
that they seem perfectly asleep. The enthusiastic 
sportsman, who fears neither storms nor a coup de 
soleil, makes his appearance about this time, without, 
it is true, either fishing-rod, lines, worms, flies, or 
bait of any description, but having under his left 
arm a double-barrelled gun, in his right a large 
cabbage, and at his heels a clever poodle. The 
fisherman, or the huntsman, I scarcely know which 
to call him, now duly reconnoitres the river, fixes 
upon some tree, the larger and lower branches of 
which spread over it, ascends with his gun and his 
cabbage, and having taken up an equestrian posi¬ 
tion upon one of the projecting arms, examines the 
surface of the deep stream below him. He has not 
been long on his perch when he perceives a stately 
pike paddling up the river; a leaf is instantly 
broken off the cabbage, and when the Brachiostw- 
gous has approached sufficiently near, is thrown 
into the water. Frightened, the voracious fish at 
once disappears, but shortly after rises, and, grate¬ 
ful to the unknown and kind friend who has sent 
him this admirable parasol, he goes towards it, and 
after pushing it about for a few seconds with his 
nose, finally places himself comfortably under its 
protecting shade. The sportsman, watching the 
animated gyrations of his cabbage-leaf, immediatdy 
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fires, when the poodle, whose sagacity is quite 
equal to that of his master, plunges into tjte water, 
and if the fish is either dead or severely wounded, 
fails not to bring out with him the scaly morsel 
Thus, so long as the heavens arc bright and blue, 
the water, is Warm, the large fish choose to prome¬ 
nade in the sun, and the sportsman’s powers of 
climbing hold on, the sport continues. Sometimes 
the poodle and the fish have a very sharp struggle, 
and then the fun is great indeed, unless by cliancc 
the sportsman should unfortunately miss his hold, 
in the midst of his laughter, and drop head fore¬ 
most into the water with his cabbage and his 
double-barrel”—in which case, I beg emphatically 
to add, it would serve him right. 

We have read about many absurd phases of a 
foreigner’s notions ot sport, but this is most ridi; 
culous, and manifestly untrue, although told by 
one of themselves. Why should the sportsnmn be 
burdened with a cabbage, when the noble and 
expansive leaves of the dock are to be had at 
the margin of every river for the plucking? Why 
cast a leqf in at all, and why not have fired at the 
pike when first seen basking in the sun ? .Surely 
then he would have had a belter chance for his 
butchery than when his quarry was covered with 
a leaf! And why shoot the pike at all at such a 
season, when perfectly useless as food ? and if by 
the alchemy of French cookery we allow it could 
be converted into an entrdc, why send half the car¬ 
case into wasteful shivcrcens by the discharge of a 
double-barrel gun ? 

The following is more to the purpose, if the per¬ 
pendicular style of killing fish is to be observed. 

“ The water,” writes Mr. Brookes, “ was very 
clear at Hammerfest, in Lapland ; you may see 
everything that goes on amongst the fish. A few 
feet down you may see the young cod snapping at 
your hook, if you have one ; a little lower down^ 
the coal-fish, and the huge plaice and halibut, on 
the while sand at the bottom ; in other places, the 
star-fish, as large as a plate, and purple and green 
shell-fish of all sizes. The plaice is taken in the 
following manner:—In calm weather the fi.shcrman 
takes a strong fine cord, to which he has fastened 
a heavy spear-head, like a whale harpoon. This he 


holds ready over the bow of the boat, while another 
person paddles it forward slowly. When the fish 
is s6en at the bottom, the boat is stopped, and the 
harpoon is suddenly dropped upon him, and thus 
the fish is caught. In two hours the fishermen will 
get a boat-load. The h.alibut are caught with 
hooks. They sometimes weigh five hundred pounds, 
and if drawn up carelessly will overturn the boat.” 

In many of the mountainous districts the rivers 
swarm with trout, the habit of which is to con¬ 
ceal themselves beneath the boulder rocks ir. the 
bed of the stream, venturing out to feed only at 
night. Men, each with a heavy hammer, will enter 
these waters, and strike one or two blows on the 
stones, when the fish rush from their lurking-places 
partly stunned, and are easily caught. 

In my edition of “ Venationcs Ferarum,” date 
1578, there is a plate of some men and children 
on a raft, on the four sides of which lanterns are 
placed, and the fish, attracted by the light, are leap¬ 
ing on the floating platform. 

1 find from a perusal of “ Twelve Years in 
China,” by John Scarth, that the spear is still used 
in that Oriental dominion :— 

“ In walking along the banks, we came upon a 
man fi.shing in a most peculiar manner. He was 
perched on a low bridge leading over the stream 
that joined the canal. At first I thought he had 
hooked an enormous fish, but on closer inspection 
found that it was merely a live decoy. Its dorsal 
fin was laced to two small sticks, one on each side ; 
from these it was tethered to what I first took to be 
a rod. The poor fish sported about in the water, 
apparently doing its best to attract the attention of 
its finny followers. The man held a small arrow- 
pointed trident, with which he dexterously struck 
any large fish that came wondering at the antics of 
the tethered decoy. The whole apparatus was so 
simple, that I wondered the same system was not 
.applied elsewhere. It would be a splendid thing,” 
adds Mr. Scarth, ndthout knowing that he is sug¬ 
gesting the most arrant style of poaching which 
can disgrace our rivers, “ in the clear streams in 
Scotland, and would give all the pleasure of luxury 
without the confusion attending torches and night- 
work.” 


UNTIMELY AUTUMN. 


f T sometimes chances, in the midst of June, 
That,some foreshadowing of October slips 
Out of the clouded welkin, and the noon 
Of the sweet season suffers dim eclipse. 
Birds hush their notes and seek their coverts, fill’d 
With prophecies of evil hours in store ; 

So that* the gladness of the year being chill’d. 
For a brief space the summer is no more. 


Thus, often, with prefigurement of pain, 

Our human summer shrinks before the cold : 
The. blue heavens die; in the foreboding 
brain 

The grey hairs gleam, and we at once grow 
old; 

Wliilc all life’s merry voices are struck dumb. 
Fearing the autumn of our days to come. 

Edmund Ollier. 
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On every side the forest fern, 

Like copse of fairy trees, 

Its varied fronds of rod and bi-own 
Is waving in the breer-e. , 

Below, the fields of ruddy corn, i 

By reaper’s scythe as yet jinshorn, | 

Slope down like goltlen seas. 

The breakers of their glory swell j 

Beneath the western wind ; 

Like crimson flashes, drops of blood. 

Their brows tlie pot)pics bind ; j 

And sweep in foam of fire to > 

The forest belt of dusky hue, | 

The purple hills behind. 

Close tangling in my loosened hair 
The bindweed eIa.sj)S and clings ; 

And faint, sweet scents of late-mown hay 
The wandering zephyr brings. 

The butterflies both blue and while i 

Sway softly on the rushes light, i 

And rest their fairy wings. I 


“ God made the earth. Man made the town.” 
They say so. They arc right. j 

And, looking on His handiwork, 

1 bless the sense of sight 


Which thrills through every languid vein. 
And w.akes the wearied heart again, 

And floods the soul with light. 

Not mine to live the woods within, 

And breathe the balmy air ; 

I can but come on distant day 
And see how good and fair 
The green earth grows beneath His hand. 
And all the sdft and smiling land 
Doth blossom everywhere. 

I come from close-pent city walls. 

From skies of dingy grey. 

From poisoned air to forest scenes. 

And bear those scenes away ; 

And bid the golden corn, the trees. 

The green leaves flickering in the breeze. 
Upon my canvas stay. 

God gave His talent in my hand : 

“ Take freely—freely give, 

An hundredfold on every side 
Like grain from Boaz’ sieve ; 

That those who never yet h.ave seen 
My woods and vales of living green 
May see My hand thy hands between, 
And look on Me and live.” 

Tiieo. Gift. 


TI-IE WRECK OF THE “JUNO.” 


IN TWO I’AUTS.—I’ART THE ITRST. 


wreck of this vessel on the 
coast of Aracan, in 1793, 
and the extraordinary pre¬ 
servation of fourteen of her 
comp.iny on the wreck for 
twenty-three days, is well 
deserving of record, the 
senes of calamities sulTered 
by the seamen on this oc¬ 
casion being unprecedented 
in n.iv.d histoiy. But the 
vessel is memorable in addition as being that ship 
whose f.ite Byron has immortalised so vividly, but 
with such heartless bitterness, in that imperishable 
monument at once of his genius and his shame, 
“ Don Juan and it is .also interesting to mention 
that the second officer—William Mackay, the son 
of a Suthcrlandshire minister, to whose account of 
the wreck we owe great obligations — was an 
ancestor of Doctor Charles Mackay, the writer of 
some of the most high-toned and admirable songs 
in our language. 

William Mackay, in May, 1793, left at Rangoon 
a vessel to which he had belonged, and entered as 
second mate on board the Juno (Captain Alexander 


Bremncr), and helped to take in a cargo of teak 
for Madras. The was a ship of four hundred 
and fifty tons burden, very much out of repair, and 
in all respects badly jn-ovided for sea. Her crew 
consisted of fifty-three men, chiefly Lascars, or 
j native seamen, with a few Europeans ; and there 
j were also on board the captain’s wife, her maid (a 
I native young woman), and some Malays to assist 
to work the ship—in .ill, seventy-two souls. 

They sailed the 29ih of M.iy, 1793, and beating 
out with the young ebb in five to seven fathoms 
water, with soft mud, about six p.m. shoaled 
suddenly to less than four f.ithoms. The ship 
was immediately ordered about, but the helm was 
scarcely a-lee when she struck on a mud-bank. 
All was hove a-back in order to get her oflF, but 
without effect. Both the bower-anchors were let 
go to prevent her driving farther on, and they 
held her some time, till one of the cables parting, 
she dr.agged the other anchor, whereupon they let 
go the sheet-anchor, which brought them up. It 
was the last quarter-ebb, and they had no doubt of 
getting her off on the flood, providing they could 
prevent her upsetting at low water. They there¬ 
fore struck top-gallant yards and masts, to relieve 
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her of as much top weight as possible. At low 
water she heeled so much as to alarm them, but 
floated off with the flood. They hove up their 
anchors, standing off under a press of sail into deep 
water ; and as she made no water, they hoped she 
had not received a.iy material damage. On the ist 
of June a gale commenced at S.S.VV., with a very 
high sea ; the ship laboured much, and soon sprang 
a leak. During six days that the gale lasted, it 
required the utmost exertions of all hands, without 
distinction, to keep her free, the pump-gear getting 
frequently out of order by constant hard woiking. 
.They had, unfortunately, no carpenter on board, 
and scarcely any carpenter’s tools ; but they made 
shift, with the few they had, to repair the pumps as 
often as it became necessary. They were frequently 
foiled by the sand-ballast choking them, which 
obliged the crew to hoist out and clean them, after 
having to no purpose tried every expedient to 
prevent them sucking up the sand. 

Consultations were held as to whether they 
should turn the ship’s head round for Rangoon ; 
but such a course was full of danger, for the lee 
shore was a low line of sand—so low .is not to ’oe 
seen more than ten or twelve miles off, .and at that 
distance there were only seven fathoms w.ater. The 
unanimous outcry was by all means if possible to 
keep clear of the coast of Pegu. On the 6th the 
gale abated, and the ship required but one pump 
to be kept constantly going. Discovering a leak 
along the stern-post between wind and water, 
they let down the jolly-boat the first calm day, 
and nailed over the gaping plank some t.irred 
canvas and oakum, covering the whole with sheet- 
lead. 

This expedient answered admirably in') good 
weather, and the ship required pumping only once 
in every watch. The J'liiio's people, delighted at 
this, congratulated each other on their deliverance, 
and proceeded cheerfully on their way to have the 
full force of the south-west monsoon in the Bay of 
Bengal. Infatuated men, blinded by hope ! How 
could canvas and sheet-lead keep out the sea when 
a cranky vessel like the 7 ««o began to l.ibour ? The 
pump-gear was hardly repaired, when a fresh south¬ 
west g.ale sprang up. The ship let in more water 
than before, the pumps choked worse th.in e\er 
with the sand, and it became necessary for some 
to bale with buckets, and to toil day and night, 
while the others who understood the use of car¬ 
penter’s tools repaired the gear. Mackay, who 
writes with delightful frankness and simplicity, 
says :— 

‘‘ Towards the l6th, exhausted with fatigue and 
want of rest, we beg.an to entertain serious appre¬ 
hensions for our .safety. We therefore determined 
to set all the sail we could carry, and keep her 
away, so as to fetch the neaiest part of the coast of 
Coromandel, proposing afterwards to coast it along 


to Madras, or bear up for Bengal, as our situation 
should permit. We accordingly set the close-reefed 
top-sails and courses, and bore up ; but the pump 
requiring such constant labour, it was not in our 
power to pay the necessary attention to the sails, so 
that before the iCth they were all blown away from 
the y.trds except the foresail, with which we lay to till 
the aoth’at noon, being in latitude 17® 10' N., and 
(by reckoning! about 9® W. of Cape Negrais.” 

The miserable vessel now began to pitch so deep 
and heavy—the wet sand forcing in her timbers— 
that it was feared every heave she would never lift 
again. The men were all but hopeless, and could 
be with difficulty kept to their stations. About 
noon the captain wore, hauled up the foresail, .and 
kept before the wind under bare poles, uniting in a 
general effort at the pumps and buckets, in hope to 
clear her, but in vain. The men who were below 
coming up at eight with the news that the w.ater 
reached the lower deck, the Lascars gave them¬ 
selves up to utter despair. The people were now 
clamorous for getting out the boats; but they had 
only an old jolly-boat and six-oared pinnace, both 
shattered and leaky. 

To lighten the ship, and keep her afloat if pos¬ 
sible til! morning, about nine they cut down the 
mast; but the wreck unfortunately falling on 
board, the man at the helm, in the confusion, let 
the ship broach to, and the sea made a clean 
breach over hrr. At this crisis, the captain’s wife 
rushing up the hatchway, Mr. Wade, the chief 
mate, and Mackay helped her to the quarter-deck 
] rail, and were lashing her to the mizxen-rigging, 

I when the ship came to her last bearings, anel be¬ 
gan, with a (juivering jerk like a death-struggle, to 
settle down. The water, however, still only just 
I covered the upper deck, and as the doomed ship 
settled lower every wave, the survivors struggled 
up higher into the rigging. Captain Bremner, his 
wife, Wade, and Mackay got into the mizen-top ; 
all the rest but one man, who gained the fore-top, 
were clinging to the mizen-rigging. Mrs. Bremner 
complaining of cold, Mackay kindly took off his 
jacket and gave it her, he being better clothed than 
her husband. 

The ship still floating, the men with their clasp- 
knives cut away the yards, for fear the strain should 
be loo great at the mizen-niast. Although the 
wreck rolled so fuiiously that it was difficult to 
keep hold, many of the worn-out men slept soundly, 
retaining their hold by instinct, as sleeping birds 
will do. 

Mackay, who had felt quite resigned when death 
seemed cert.iin, could not sleep when, after two or 
three hours’ reflection, he saw the possibility of 
some vessel sighting them in the morning. The 
rest of the night he passed in listening eagerly for a 
gun. Several times cruel hope deceived him, and 
he believed he heard one (it was only the throbbing 
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in his ears, or the roar of the storm); and when¬ 
ever he cried out, “ A gun ! ” others always fancied 
they heard it too. At first daybreak a man called 
out, “ A sail! " The Mussulmans instantly broke 
forth in prayer and praises to the Prophet, and the 
rebuked Englishmen prayed to -God also. But 
the man's eye was as much deceived as Mackay’s 
ears had been. We see and hear what we hope 
or fear to see and hear. Their hearts then died 
within them. 

“ The prospect presented to our view,” says 
Mackay, “on the return of day, was awful beyond 
description : a tremendous gale of wind, the sea 
running mountains high, the upper deck and upper 
parts of the hull going to pieces, and the rigging 
that supported the mast, to which seventy-two 
giving way. Every mo¬ 
ment threatened to close the horrible scene. Tlic 
shrieks of the women and the Lascars added to 
the general horror. Some, worn-out and hopeless, 
voluntarily yielded to their fate at once ; while 
others, unable to keep their hold, were washed out 
of the riggpng." 

The gale continued unceasingly for three days, 
and now famine began to threaten the shipwrecked 
people clinging there in their hopeless misery. The 
men secretly resolved to eat the flesh of the first 
who should die, and the gunner (a Roman Cailiohc) 
asked Mackay if he thought cannibalism a sin. 
Finding a want of room in the mizen, some of the 
men tried to swim to the fore-top, and three or 
four perished in this effort. Mackay now beg.in 
to feel a sullen indifference possess his mind. 
He longed for a .sl,ate of insensibility, and felt 
angry at the useless lamentations of his fellow- 
sufferers. 

The first three days being cool and cloudy, the 
men did not suffer so much from actual hunger 
and thi'rst, as from the dread of what would come ; 
but on the fourth day the uiiul abated, the clouds 
disiiersed, .and a vertic.d sun poured down on them 
with tropical violence. Mackay, thoughtful and 
intrepid, remembered an expedient of Captain 
Inglcficld’s, which he inttaiilly adojitcd. lie kept 
dipping his flannel waistcoat in tlic se.i, so that 
his .skin might absorb the refic.shing moisture, 
and leave the salt on the surf.icc. This .served 
to occupy his mind, and excite a hope of being 
saved. 

That night Mackay had a deep refreshing sleep, 
ahd dreamt of home. He fancied that he w.is in 
a raging fever, and that his father, diessed as a 
bishop, was praying by his bedside. As long as the 
prayer continued, the fever seemed to subside, but 
it returned wlien the prayer ceased. Just as 
Mackay whs putting the s.iciamcntal cup to his 
lips he awoke. The inference he drew from this 
dream was that his father was dead, and was 
watching him from heaven. He then rcflcctcd_ on 


the misery his family would suffer from his loss, 
and prepared to suffer death with patience and 
resignation. 

On the fifth day, two men died of exhaustion- 
one suddenly, tlie other in great agony, violent 
retchings bringing on strong convulsions. This 
day the sun was terribly hot, and the sea very 
smooth. 

The captain and chief mate, having great confi¬ 
dence in rafts, ordered the men to make one from 
the fore-yard, sprit-sail-yard, and other spars still 
towed to the wreck. It was finished next day 
about noon, and the captain, seeing a movement 
towards it, hurried down with his wife and Mr. 
Wade. 

Mackay, though strongly opposed to the plan, 
went with the rest. The raft being overcrowded 
forced the weaker to go back to the wreck. Just 
as tliey were getting loose, Mackay asked the 
captain in what direction the land lay, and what 
hope he supposed there was of making it, but the 
captain made no reply. Mackay then in vain 
tried to persuade the captain to return ; no one 
would li.steii to him. They paddled away before 
the wind, with paddles cut out of planks. They 
had not gone far when they found their num¬ 
ber too great. M.ackay, Joined by Mr. Wade, 
then renewed their entreaties ; and the rest, will¬ 
ing to lighten the load, took them back to the 
wreck. 

Tlie raft .again departed, and was out of sight at 
sunset. For a moment, thoughts of self-destruction 
passed llirough Mackay’s mind, and he had only 
joined the raft from a feeling that it could not float 
more than four-and-twenty hours. But this de¬ 
spondency soon wore off, and he resolved to endure 
Ins f.itc with fortitude and resignation. At day¬ 
break on the 27th, to tlicii astonishment, they saw 
the laft alongside. They had paddled all night 
till tlicy were exhausted, and then had drifted at 
r.indom ; .and finding themselves at daylight near 
tlie wreck, had rejoined their comrades on the 
m.ist-hcad. 

Ciptain I’lcinner now grew delirious, and this 
threw his wife into convulsions. At first he had 
.seemed to shun her, .as if repro.aching himself as 
the cause of her sufferings, but he now would not 
let his young wife go from his arms. In his frenzy 
he thought he saw a table covered with choice 
meats, and wildly demanded why they would not 
give him any. Consitlering salt water as almost 
poison, Mackay had hitherto abstained from taking 
any, though tormented by a burning thirst; but 
he now believed himself dying, and therefore went 
down and drank about two quarts. To his great 
surprise this revived both his strength and spirits. 
He got a sound sleep, and the inward heat atoed, 
though it pained him violently. 

ESO OF I'AKT THE FIRST. 
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MEN WHO FACE DEATH. 

THE CURATE. 


S '/ 1 Host seem to be presumptuous 
in me to speak of facing death, as 
it would certainly be impertinent 
for me to represent myself as in¬ 
curring those personal dangers to 
which so many men are exposed 
daily. My brother-in-law, for 
instance—one of the best fellows 
andj some of us think, one of the 
cleverest dpetors that ever lived— 
has already said something about 
his experiences, and of the daily 
round of his most arduous duty, in 
performing which he met with 
my dear sister Bessie, who had 
for so long been my own helper and faithful house¬ 
keeper, that I should have felt something like a 
selfish pang of mistrust in parting with her to any 
other man. 

As it was, John and I had been friends already 
—attracted to each other during our so unlike 
and yet so similar visitation of the sick- • and 1 
am of opinion that it was when I first men¬ 
tioned how Bessie had begun to Ic.'irn the art of 
nursing by trying her hand on me, years before, 
that the doctor found the heart to tell me of a regard 
which had made them more than comrades - or 
rather, let me say, had led them to the highest 
sentiment of all comradeship. For John—who pre¬ 
tends to be the calmest and most matter-of-fact 
scientist in Europe, and talks about cutting a man’s 
leg off as though he were showing you how to de¬ 
capitate a boiled shrimp—is the tenderest-hearted 
fellow going, and couldn’t make up his mind to 
speak to me about Bessie, because he fancied that 
the expectation of being separated from her would 
be a great grief to me—or such a grief that I should 
be unable at first to do more than acknowledge 
their right to marry, instead of rejoicing with them 
at the happiness that I could read in both their 
faces. 

It was my good fortune to meet with John in my 
own district soon after 1 first came there. Wherever 
I made my rounds amongst the poor, 1 heard the 
parish doctor spoken of in terms widely differing 
from those mostly employed towards medical men 
who take up parochial work, and I soon found out 
that we were both in a similar dilemma with rcg.ird to 
the actual immediate wants of our patients. In his 
case he found it of little use to administer physic, 
when he knew the true prescription was roast muttfin | 
and potatoes; and I, on my part, was often sorely ] 
distressed because I felt how, for the lack of the 
bread that perisheth, even the Bread of Life could j 


not, as it seeme4 be at once received with gladness. 
I almost think that had it not been for a terrible 
epidemic, which awoke some of the more wealthy 
of my congregation to their duties even by means 
of their fears, we should never have succeeded in 
organising a really effectual society for the relief of 
the misery and distress for which the district that 
I had in charge was so notorious. 

To look on death under these conditions is often 
a hard trial. Even though one may strive to regard 
the last messenger as the consoler rather than as 
the destroyer, there is something inexpressibly 
painful in the contrast between the lingering 
majesty of his presence, and the sordid surround¬ 
ings of a bare and miserable room, wherein the living 
have, as it were, to eat, drink, and sleep in the 
presence of the still, mysterious object, which lies 
covered with a borrowed sheet upon the mattress of 
shavings thrust into an old sack. I often think it is 
a sense of the incongniity, and of the unfitness 
of the manner of their daily lives, which causes 
the reluctance of the poor to send for the clergy¬ 
man when they arc visited by sickness even unto 
death. 

With the doctor it is different. He is supposed 
to be familiar by his professional experience with 
all the small makeshifts, the dire necessity, the 
physical wants, and (though in these they try to 
deceive him) the vices and evil habits of those to 
whom he is c;dlcd. Alas ! not among the poor 
alone, but with all of us, rich and poor, high and 
low alike, there .always seems to be so vast a sp.acc 
between this and “the next” world—so utterly im¬ 
passable a gulf dividing the bodily need of to-day 
from the famine of the soul, which is to be put off 
till to-morrow—that the visit of the clergyman (and 
1 speak of the clergy of all denominations) is too- 
often regarded as the emblem of approaching death. 
Not till the patient is “ given up ” do anxious friends 
whisper of sending for one of us, to stand as it were 
with only a simulation of humanity on the threshold 
of both worlds, there to perform some strange rite 
in which there may be an influence to warrant 
hope. 

it may be the fault of many of us that, from the 
influences of early education, a certain reserve or 
shyness of manner, and a reticence in spetiking 
of,t)ic common events and the meaner incidents of 
daily life, we fail to secure that confidence for 
which we hunger. We arc in some way regarded 
as men provided for, placed above or below the 
necessity for daily work, and with very little practical 
sympathy with poverty and toil; while God knows 
most of us arc poor enough, we curates at all events, 
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and not the smallest shift or most painful expedient 
known to decent destitution, but could be equalled 
by some of our number who starve and suffer, and 
almost look death in the face in silence, because to 
complain aloud would be to dissrace the Church 
to which we are attached, and pqrhaps bring re¬ 
proach upon the profession of that religion which 
is more tlian flesh and blood. 

It is this reticence—this half-suspicion which re¬ 
fuses to regard us as poor, striving, earnest working 
men—that eats into the heart of the true minister 
who seeks to do his duty among the people of large 
towns and teeming cities. From the false impres¬ 
sions caused by constant reference to the Church 
as a great institution for State i)atn)nage, as well as 
from the uncancclled impressions derived from 
satires, caricatures, and narratives, which were 
published when the Church itself was corrupt, 
lethargic, degraded, we arc still looked upon as 
drones in the great working hive. The sacred 
office we have to strive to sustain is denied or 
misunderstood ; hundreds of men who, in entering 
the Church, knowingly abandon a career in which 
their ability, their energy, and their education would 
secure fame and fortune, find themselves twitted 
with having an eye to the “ lo.ivcs and fishes,” at 
the very time when they are thinking despondingly 
how they are to provide the commonest necessaries 
of life for their families, and yet go decently, on an 
income far less than that of which a skilled labourer 
is deemed worthy. 

It is this unworthy suspicion—this shadowy 
mistrust of the men, and perhaps as a consequence 
the vague apprehension of the living intense reality 
of the message which they have to deliver—this 
disbelief in the yearning desire to bring the Divine 
humanity before the spiritual appiehcnsion, that 
makes it so hard for us to stand by a death-bed. 

I think even those who so inisunderst.ind us 
know that the mere danger of visiting the sick—of 
entering rooms where there arc contagious diseases, 
or by bedsides where there is fever or other 
infection—is held but lightly in the practice of 
every earnest minister of the Church. Very often 
such visits have to be made at times when, from 
actual privation, the hinip of life has burnt low, 
and depressing anxiety for worldly necessities has 
obscured the heavenly light. The danger, such as 
it is, is often as gre.it in a country village as in a 
town district. The low fever which haunts tliQ 
stifled, ill-drained cottages, wjjerc rustic parishioners 
assert the rural prejudice .against admitting fresh 
air, is as deadly in its way as some of the worst 
epidemic diseases which have perpetual hold of 
neighbourhtfcds like mine in London. I regard 
the danger from infection as comparatively little, 
however. Even if 1 dreaded it ever so much, 1 
hope that I, and I know that, under similar con¬ 
ditions, hundreds of better men holding curacies, 


would go on the visitation of the sick all the 
same. 

My brother-in-law, John, is humorous on the 
subject of the common belief that the doctor can 
always carry an antidote against contagion — a 
panacea against disease—in a pill-box in his waist¬ 
coat-pocket; and that if he should'die, it is a proof 
of his want of knowledge. 1 fancy that parish¬ 
ioners have a similar idea with regard to the 
curate, only they have no definite idea how it is 
that he is to be preserved. I imagine that they 
regard him as being in some occult way under 
supernatural protection, and so far there is much 
to be th.iiikful for, inasmuch as they do, however 
dimly, and with some distorted notion of a kind of 
conjuration, believe in a protecting and overruling 
Trovidcnce. Perhaps I shall be accused of some¬ 
thing like superstition in some quarters if 1 say 
that 1 quite agree with their conclusions, not only 
as regards the clergy, but with respect to everybody 
who has high and holy duties to discharge, and 
performs them in a spirit of prayer and self-forget¬ 
fulness. May 1 say that my belief in the efficacy 
of prayer rests on similar ground 1 —namely, that of 
the possible entering into a higher region of life, in 
which we may be lifted out of certain conditions, 
and may even become instrumcntally operative in 
bringing about earnestly desired results. 

But this is preaching — pray forgive it in a 
parson. I was speaking of the erroneous estimates 
w'hich led to what I may almost call the unhuman¬ 
ising of the clergy in the public regard : estimates 
which falsely persist in regarding them almost as 
a race apart —not as men, but as sacerdotal appari¬ 
tions—and as falsely ignore the fact that they are 
nearly all poor, struggling, hard-working, anxious 
men—anxious not so much for themselves, let 
us hope-, as for others—for the straightness of the 
furrow made by the plough, from which they dare 
not remove their hands—for the harvest, one sheaf 
of which it may be their highest and most glorious 
privilege to reap. 

At about the time of my ordination, the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury had jiubhcly declared that 
out of twenty thousand clergymen of England 
and Wales, not ten thousand were in the receipt of 
a hundred a year each. 1 am not saying, nor did 
the Archbishop say, that there were not revenues 
of the Church distributed by Ecclesiastical Commis¬ 
sion, which were altogether ill-bestowed by adding 
to the abundance of some few who were already 
rich; but it is a certain fact that had all the 
revenues been divided with approximate equality, 
half the clergy would still have been men so poor 
as to leave no alternative even to their enemies, 
but to acknowledge that tliey must have entered 
holy orders from quite other motives than the pro¬ 
spect even of a comlortable maintenance. If the 
pretended believers in universal clerical emolument 
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had followed up the Archbishop’s statement by 
close inquiry, they would have found that of these 
ten thousand so large a proporion received salaries 
so very much below a hundred a year, and often so 
little above fifty, that it would have become a 
wonder how it was that the whole country did not 
ring with Parlbmc Lai y declamation and indignant 
remonstance ; as would certainly have been the 
case if the same facts had been brought to light in 
reference to any branch of the public service, which 
were revealed when the Poor Clergy Relief 
Society published, for the first time, the report of 
its inquiries for the information of subscribers. It 
would be, I think, a very useful publication in the 
interests of truth, and as affording an instructive 
contrast to those very amusing drawings in hu¬ 
morous publications, which represent the curate as 
the sleek and favoured habitui of fitsliionable 
coteries, if the results of some further inquiry, like 
that I refer to, could be published and witlely dis¬ 
tributed. Sharing what 1 hope will always be the 
feeling of the clergy, I could not propose that these 
painful secrets of the poverty of the sons of the 
Church should bo laid bare ; but it would be pos¬ 
sible, perhaps, to reprint some of the reports of the 
society referred to in an appendix to an episcopal 
charge. To read of thankfulness expressed by 
scholars and gentlemen—once among the best men 
of their college—for a gift of a few second-hand 
clothes; to know how men of high attainments, 
after faithfully fulfilling their duties with unblemished 
character for many years, venture to ask the society 
’ if it can afford them a pair of blankets to cover a 
dying child, for whom few comforts can be obtained 
out of sixty pounds a year, on which six people 
have to live without pleading poverty ; to examine 
the testimony to scores of cases of sickness, suffer¬ 
ing, hunger, cold, and want to which delicately- 
nurtured women, the wives of poor curates, arc 
exposed, would make a story with as keen a touch 
of real sensation in it as can be found in the latest 
novel of society. 

Even an appealfor aidfrom thefunds of this fociety 
had to be made in secret. ‘‘ To be poor and to seem 
poor”—we know wh.at that has been pronounced to 
be. One clergyman, in begging for a few clothes for 
his six girls, and forwarding a letter from his arch¬ 
deacon, earnestly asked that his application might 
not be made known in his own part of the countr)'— 
“for I am surrounded by rich persons, who look 
upon poverty as a crime. They know that I am 
struggling and very poor, but'an appeal to public 
charity would seem like a deep sin in their eyes. 
I know that a poor clergyman in this neighbour¬ 
hood, whose child actually died from want of 
necessary food, was so snubbed and cut for ap¬ 
pealing to these rich folk, or rather because a friend 
appealed for him, that he was obliged to give up 
his incumbency, and take a curacy near London.” 


Many even more painful appeals than these were 
contained in the report to which I refer ; and I 
had good reason to remember the condition of 
some of those who had been my friends, and for 
whom I once or twice took duly. It might have 
been my own s.ad case, if I had been married—and 
married 1 should *liave been, as becomes the clergy 
of a Church which professes to be national, and to 
represent in its ministers the homelike influence 
and family life of the English people—but I had to 
look death in the face very early. 

To be a fellow and a tutor of my college was my 
early ambition ; but it passed, and 1 was ordained, 
even as niy own old friend and tutor had been 
many years before. When I went to see him, he 
was living—not in such poverty as means squalor 
(no English gentleman and lady would do that), 
nor even in actual w.int of the necessaries of life—■ 
but, w'ith a wife and five children, every penny had 
to be rigidly turned to account. I could sympa¬ 
thise with him to some extent, for I was also left 
with but a small sum of money, barely enough to 
support me till I gained an appointment, and to 
pay for a slender outfit for Bessie, who h.ad the 
offer of a situation as governess. It was madness 
for me to think of marrying, no dohbt, and I don’t 
know that I did think of it except as something 
afar off—though I knew for whom 1 would wait 
until I grew grey, if only it could be that she could 
love me well enough to, wait also, without my ex¬ 
acting from her such .a sad and unreasonable 
promise. Forty-four pounds a year, and a rise 
to sixty, with perhaps ninety-five as the reward of 
long years of work in my country parish, would 
not, I thought, warrant my marrying then ; but 
promotion might come, or 1 might set up a 
school. I was hojieful enough, and doubtless I 
might have realised all the moderate expectations 
of my life ; but we both had loo plain an experience 
of the constant difficulty of living in the eye of 
a parish as educated gentlefolk, with little more 
than a p.uipei'’s dole. 1 n her sweet, pale, thin face, 
her neat, scanty dress, her carefully-mended gloves, 
her shapely hands, roughened with a share of 
household work and nursing a sick younger sister, 
her low voice and patient smile, I read that it 
would be ill of me even to bind her to a future 
piomise. Yet I said words which she under¬ 
stood. 

It was in the little shrubbery, one soft, silvery, 
summer’s night ; and her answer made my heart 
like lead, even though she put her hands in mine 
and kissed me. I rc.'used to believe it; but there 
was a quiet brightening look in her eyes—a serene 
and heavenly smile upon her face, that convinced 
me how likely it was that she had spoken what 
would come to pass. 

Yes, 1 had to face death—and she whom 1 loved 
was in heaven. How the daily routine of the 
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quiet country-side, where I held my curacy in a wide 
»nd scattered parish, began to fall heavy upon me 
—how I was prostrated, and my dear sister came 
to restore me again to the world that I had work to 
do in yet—how while I lay ill there came the 
offer of this great London parish, where poverty is 
no crime, because almost all of t.s are poor alike, 
and how in daily duty, and daily helping from on 


high, the life that I thought blighted has put forth 
blossoms of hope and cheerful bloom of love to 
those around me, I thankfully remember, as I sit' 
amidst John’s children, of whom one—if it is not 
wrong to say so—is specially dear to me, though I 
sometimes look at her little gentle face, and soft 
pleading eyes, with a kind of fear that is quite un¬ 
reasonable, no doubt. 


IN HONOUR BOUND. 

BY CHABLES GIBBON, 

AUTHOR OF “ROBIN GRAY,” “FOR LACK OF GOLD.” F.TC. ETC. 


CHAPTER THE FIFTY-SECOND. 

AFTER DINNER AT DALMAHOY. 

Teenie had obeyed him ; she was in bed ; but 
her eyes were fixed upon the door, eagerly watch¬ 
ing for him, and her farce brightened at the first ! 
sound of his step on the stairs. She ate and drank 
because he wished her to do so, and because he was 
sitting beside her, holding the tray, and trying to 
tempt her by carving tit-bits of a chicken for her. '■ 
Although the food seemed to sicken her, she took j 
it to please him. At last the tray was removed to | 
the table, and he sat down again beside her. She 
held his hand in both hers, as if she were afraid 
that he would leave her, and she kept her eyes 
upon his face with such fond yearning in them 
as shines in a lover’s face on the eve of a long 
separation. 

She tried to show her happiness and gratitude in 
smiles, since he objected to her speaking; but the 
smiles were not successful, they were too full of 
sad regret. He had spoken no word of reproach ; 
he had given no hint of the vexation he must have 
endured on account of what she had done. How 
clear her vision was now ! how plainly she saw the 
many ways in which she might have helped him, 
and in which she might help him still, please God ! 
She had sought to redeem her error by one great 
sacrifice, and she had failed in th.at most ridicu¬ 
lously. 

Now she began to see that it is in the trifles of 
life that help is needed most; in its great crises the 
nature of man or woman is strung up to hardihood, 
and is ready to stand or fall, as may be ; but in 
the ordinary frets and cares of daily work, natuie 
craves for sustaining sympathy. She was growing 
wise betimes : would it be too late ? 

Tl^ love in his eyes reassured her ; there was 
time yet to redeem the past, and she meant to be 
very submissive. She was determined even to take 
charge of the Sunday-school, and of the winter 
charities. She was resolved to listen to his ser¬ 
mons and lectures without falling asleep. 


j He, too, was thinking of the many things left 
; undone ; of the many ways in which he might have 
I given her pleasure ; of the many ways in which he 
' must have given her pain, by his unconscious 
neglect. He, too, was forming grand resolutions 
for the future. 

At length her eyelids drooped, and she seemed to 
sleep ; but by-and-by she wakened up, shuddering, 
and was only soothed by the pressure of his hand. 

“You’ll not guess what I’ve been thinking about,” 
she stiid. 

‘ 1 wish you would not think, but go to sleep.” 

“ And you used to wish that I would think,” she 
cried, laughing. 

'■ Yes, but not when you are so tired as you are 
now." 

“ But I must tell you—it was awful. I thought 
the Christina was a wreck, and that my father was 
drowned ; was not that terrible 1 ” 

“ Yes, but it was only a dream, and you once 
told me th.it dicams go by contraries. So we’ll 
see the skipper home safe .and merry as ever.” 

“ Aye, but it could not be a dream, for I w.is not 
asleep. It just came to me as I was thinking 
about everything ; and then there came one of the. 
I verses of that old ballad I used to sing to him, and 
he like'd so much—the verse that says — 

* And hey. Annie ; and how, Annie ; 

And Annie, winna you bide 
And aye llie louder he cried Annie, 

I '1 he braider grew the tide. 

Was not that queer ? ” 

“ Not at all ; you have been thinking about your 
, father ; you arc fatigued, and so dangers and night- 
I marcs come to disturb your^nind. Now try to sleep.” 

“ Put your arm round me then, and I’ll try.” 

He placed his arm round her neck; she rested 
her cheek upon it, and with a weary sigh closed her 
eyes in sleep. 

The Laird was delighted by the news of Teenie’s 
i safe return to the manse, and he gave Habbie a 
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crown-piece with thorough good-will. He had Miss Burnett was methodically manufacturing 
journeyed far and near in pursuit of her; he had point-lace from a new pattern ; Alice was reading 
telegraphed to everywhere within a circuit of thirty } sleepily, and marking every comma with a yawn, 
miles; ,had fretted himself .nnd exhausted himself | when Drysdale entered with the announcement 
in the vain pursuit, and returned that evening late, that Habbie Oowk urgently desired to see the Laird, 
much tired and ver, hungry. He had often grum- “ Confound the fellow! what does he want at this 
bled at the stupioity of detectives in failing to time of night ?’’‘grumbled Dalmahoy, stretching 
arrest criminals who got the start of them: now himself. “ Did you finish that speech, Alice ?’’ 
that he had tried the detective business on a small “ I’m in the middle of the reply,” she answered 
scale, he pitied them. hiding another yawn with the paper. 



TOSSTXO HIM IN Tlir mi: ” 


He had dined ; he was dozing in his easy chair 
in the drawing-room whilst .Alice read the Times to 
him, when Habbie arrived. • 

Of late Dalmahoy had been paying more than 
usual attention to public affairs ; he was going 
earnestly into the question of the law of hypothec; 
he was zealously interested in regard to the repairs 
of farm-steadings, the erection of labourers’ cot¬ 
tages, the abolishment of the bothy system, the 
drainage of land and the reclaiming of moorland ; 
his interest in these matters became most intensj 
just as he was about to cease to be a proprietor, 
and when he would have no opportunity of carry¬ 
ing out the grand schemes of amendment which 
occurred to him. 


‘‘Yes, JOS. of course: capital speech; very 
clever ; but the reply, so far as it has gone, pro¬ 
mises to demolish it utterly.” 

‘‘ Why, it admits everything the speaker said." 

“To be sure, child—wc are always ready to 
admit cventhing wc fee! confident of being able 
to knock down. That’s why I say it promises to 
demolish tiie .’irgument.” 

He half rose from liis chair, intending to pee the 
visitor down-stairs ; but he altered his mind, sat 
do«n again, and had Habbie brought into the 
drawing-room. The poet was not at all shy ; he 
bowed to the ladies, .and addressed himself to the 
Laird.' As soon as the mcss.age was delivered, 
D:tlmaho> jumped ii|) as nimbly .".s a youth. 
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“ How funny ! ” exclaimed Miss Burnelt, pausing 
with her needle half through a loop of the lace. 

“ I’m right glad to hear it,” cried the Laird; “ it’s 
the blithest news that has come to me this long 
while; and Beattie shall have the biggest feed he 
ever had.” 

“ Thank you, sir, thank yod' kindly, but— 
Beattie’s dead.” 

“ Then you shall feed in his place,” cried 
Dalmahoy, in his excitement forgetting the dif¬ 
ference between man and beast. 

The ladies smiled ; Ilabbie saw nothing out of 
place, and gave his thanks quite sincerely. The 
Laird questioned him, and was still more delighted 
upon learning the details of the event. When 
Habbie had retired, he wiped his face with his 
bandanna, and thanked Heaven that there was one 
trouble the less to think about, as he resumed his 
seat. 

“ I do not see that her return under the escort 
of Mr. Gowk will at all relieve us of the scandal 
which her absence has caused,” observed Miss 
Burnett, actuated by a severe sense of propriety. 

“ Confound the scandal, and the folk who deal in 
it! ” muttered the Laird; “ she’s home and well, 
that’s enough for us.” 

“But people will talk, papa, whether you are 
satisfied or not.” 

“ Let them talk.” 

“You were not always so indifferent to what 
people said.” 

“There’s no harm in growing wiser, Nelly, is 
there ? ” 

“ Oh, no, if it be wiser to champion the cause of 
one who has disgraced the family.” 

“The family be-just so ; the family be 

happy ; it has never done anything for me.” 

“ Oh, papa ! ” 

“Well, yes, I’m wrong: the family has done a 
great deal for me, and I have ruined it.” 

“You?” 

“ Yes, I have ruined it, and "not Teenie; blame 
me, not her.” 

“ And why should we blame you ? ” said Miss 
Burnett, rolling up her lace, and very much 
bewildered. 

“ Because 1 have spent the wealth of the family, 
and never made any for it.” 

“ How funny !—excuse me, papa, the words came 
by accident ; but why did you not make wealth for 
the family ?” 

The Laird drew himself up in his chair, feeling 
that he was put to the test. 

“ My dear, money-making is a special talent—I 
might say it is genius—just as money-spending is a 
misfortune. There arc some men who toil like 
slaves, wear their hgarts out struggling for money, 
who deny themselves everything, and yet never get 
their heads above water—they are for ever at the , 


last gasp ; do what they will, strive as they will, 
they can never overcome the necessities of the 
moment. There are others—those who are en¬ 
dowed with the talent—who dash along, recklessly 
we might think, but they always land on their feet. 
They enjoy life, appear in purple and fine linen, 
and deny themselves nothing ; in time they become 
millionaires or bankrupts ; but they are quite happy 
either way. If millionaires, they go on enjoying 
themselves ; if bankrupts, they begin again with 
better prospects than ever. I belong to the first 
class.” 

“ But you could not help that, papa, you never 
were in trade.” 

“ So much the worse for me—or rather* for you. 
I have a profound admiration for trade, and really 
believe that I had some qualifications for it. The 
trader is the modern knight-errant: he helps the 
needy, he conquers kingdoms and populates deserts; 
he w.agcs a perpetual crusade on the undeveloped 
resources of nature, and his adventures are none 
the less daring because they render practical service 
to humanity.” (“Humph! capital that would have 
been for the agricultural dinner. Pity the best 
things always occur to me a/Ur my speech,” he 
muttered to himself; and then aloud) “ 1 refer to 
this, my dears, because I am likely to begin business 
myself.” 

“ You, papa !” exclaimed Alice, without yawning. 

“ How funny !” ejaculated Miss Burnett, closing 
the top of her dainty work-table and locking it; 
“ I can’t imagine you beginning business at your 
age.” 

“ My dear, you have a happy way of supplying 
us with the most uncomfortable memoranda.’! 

He got up and stood on the white Angola hearth¬ 
rug, swinging his glasses meditatively. 

“Age is honourable," he went on, “but youth is 
beautiful; and most of us would be pleased to dis¬ 
pense with the honour in order to share in the 
beauty.” 

“ 1 did not mean to offend you.” 

“Not the least offence in the world is imagined, 
my dear. But this business idea of mine is not a 
whim, it is a necessity.” 

“ A necessity—how ?” 

The Laird coughed and changed the subject. 

“ I wish we could discover some nice present to 
give Teenie,” he said as if his whole mind were 
devoted to the discovery. 

Miss Burnett became prim immediately. She 
had not forgotten Waller’s reception of her on 
Sunday, and she could not overlook the outrageous 
impropriety of Teenie’s escapade. 

“ But I really cannot understand why Christina 
should be permitted to do with impunity what would 
be severely punished in others. She was admitted 
to a family of distinction, she was accepted as one 
of its members and made welcome. 1 think it was 
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her duty to respect that family, and to snffcr any¬ 
thing rather than bring disgrace upon it. I really 
cannot excuse hf.r, papa, and I cannot understand 
how you are so lenient to her.” 

“Oh, Helen, you are too hard upon her 1” cried 
Alice. 

“You are such a giddy young thing, Alice, that 
I forgive you. 1 am /to/ hard upon Christina, but 
she has been hard upon us. Poor people who have 
been raised to a position should remember the 
gratitude they owe to those who have raised them. 
I pity her, but I tliink that she ought to be made to 
feel her action has been most reprehensible.” 

Alice shrank behind the Times at this severe re¬ 
proof, and ignominiously retired from the defence 
of her sister-in-law. 

“Don’t talk of poor people, Helen; or if you 
do, talk of them with friendly feeling,” said the 
Laird, with a long-drawn sigh ; “ you don’t know 
how soon we may be reckoned amongst them. 
I was telling you about that business project of 
mine. I mean to take a farm —1 could manage 
a farm, 1 think—and shall try all my new theories 
of drainage and manuring in a practical manner. 
I mean to work with my own hands." 

“ Oh, that will be delightful, papa ! ” cried Alice ; 
“ and I’ll learn to milk the cows, and I’ll get such a 
pretty milkmaid’s dress ; and you shall learn to sing, 
‘ Of a’ the joys of earth that the tongue of man can 
name, is to woo a bonnie lassie when the kye comes 
hame.’ It will be charming, and I’ll enjoy it so 
much.” 

And so with that pretty picture of a pastoral life, 
as represented in china ornaments, Alice was 
eager to begin the business adventure of which the 
Laird had spoken. He held out his hand, and she, 
though not accustomed to familiar endearments, 
jumped up, put her arms round his neck, and called 
him her “ dear, young papa.” 

“ Ha, ha, you rogue ! you are ever so much 
more sensible than that wise sister of yours.” 

Miss Burnett was quite indifferent to this depre¬ 
ciation of her merits, and with an admirably practical 
view of affairs she observed— 

“ But why should you take a farm, papa ? Why 
should not this pretty c.vperiment be carried out at 
home ?” 

That pulled him up ; he felt for a moment spiteful 
enough to declare why he was compelled to think 
of this speculation, and to humble Miss Burnett by 
showing her upon what very thin ice she was stand¬ 
ing. But there was Alice in her pretty, childish tvay 
hanging round his neck, and forming such sweet 
visions of a toy farmstedd, that he could not find it 
in his heart to dispel the dream. 

“ They’ll learn the truth soon enough,” was his 
thought i “ let them be happy in their ways as long 
as they can. Why -should I disturb them ? The 
time is so short when they must know all and suffer.” 
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So he put off the question with a jest, and said 
good night with even more good-humour than 
usual. 

“ We cannot try it here, Helen, for several 
reasons. We might spoil your butter by new¬ 
fangled experiments ; and in the strict order of 
things we might find it necessary to send your pet 
lamb to the flesher.” 

“ Oh, fie, papa! ” cried Alice ; “ you never could 
do that.” 

“ Necessity has no law ; needs must when the— 
etc. Good night, my dear, and pleasant dreams.” 

He kissed her, and turned to his eldest daughter, 
who rose and kissed him—an unusual display of 
affection, which made him hold her arms a minute, 
looking into her eyes curiously. 

“ I hope I haven’t vexed you, papa, by anything 
I have said about Christina. 1 wiii try to think of 
her as you do, but I can’t help feeling that she has 
been most foolish.” 

“ We are all so foolish at times, my dear, that we 
are only wise when we pardon the folly of others. 
What would you say, now. if I told you that in 
consequence of my folly we would have to quit 
Dahnahoy —have to walk out, penniless and home¬ 
less, with nothing to depend upon but what we 
could earn for ourselves ? What would you say to 
that piece of folly ? ” 

“ What ridiculous things you do think about, 
papa ! ” 

’• Is that all you would s.ay 

“ How can I tell you in jest what I would say if 
you spoke in earnest ? I would be very unhappy, 
of course, but I would try to help you all the same, 
in. whatever way you thought best.’’ 

“ And you, Alice ? ” 

“ I don't know, you dear, imaginative papa. I 
suppose 1 would s.iy you had been very very foolish, 
and that 1 rvas .angry with you, and that I would 
work day and night, and that 1 would love you 
more and more, because you were unhappy.” 

“My ilarlings”—and he embraced them both— 
“ don’t speak of the folly of others until you know 
what folly you have to excuse at home.” 

Then, with a hasty good night, he wont out of 
the loom, took up his candle from the table in the 
hall, and went down to the library. 

The two ladies regarded his abrupt departure 
with surprise, and then they looked at each other 
inquiringly. 

“ What can papa mean ? ” exclaimed Alice 
anxiously. 

“ lie is only making fun of us,” said Helen com¬ 
posedly. . 

That was satisfactory, and the two retired for the 
night. 

The Laird found his lamp burning low, and he 
turned it up. Although it was still early autumn, 
a firc^was cheery in the evenings. He poked the 
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fire, and settled down in his chair, without book or 
paper, apparent^ content to amuse himself with 
his own reflections, and the phantasms he might 
discover in the embers. 

It was hard—much harder than he had antici¬ 
pated—to give up the old life pf position, and of 
comparative comfort, and to begin a new life of 
struggle and speculation at his years, as Helen 
had said. He had thought that he could meet 
it calmly, and, depending upon the innumerable 
schemes for attaining wealth which he had con¬ 
cocted, and which he had never carried out for 
want of capital, but would now be able to enter 
upon with other people’s capital, since he had 
nothing of his own to lose, he had fancied that it 
would be an easy matter to retire from Dalmahoy,. 
and to make a comfortable living for his children 
by the force of talent and industry. But it was not 
easy. Sentimental reasons aside—and these senti¬ 
mental reasons assumed huge proportions as the 
day of doom approached—he found his confidence 
in his own powers rapidly decrease as the calamity 
became more imminent. 

What was he to do with those children—he 
always thought of them as children, notwithstanding 
their years—who had learned nothing useful, and 
who were utterly unfitted to earn their own living ? 
He blamed himself. He ought to have taught 
them something that would have been of practical 
value to them in such a crisis as the present. But 
who could have suspected such a crisis.’ That 
was no excuse. He ought to have been ready for 
it, and he was much to bhame. Thai would not 
have mattered, only they had to suffer in conse¬ 
quence of his neglect. 

Then there were strange shadows reaching out of 
the past, which added much to the bitterness of his 
position. He began to feel that his years were weigh¬ 
ing very heavily upon him, and that the farce of 
youthfulness was played out. 

“A m.an without money, without the vigour of 
youth, and with a family to feed and dress—what a 
helpless beggar he is ! I begin to appreciate the 
blessedness of the rest which is to be found in the 
kirk-yard—ugh ! how morbid I grow ! ” 

He stirred the fire again, and found a sort of 
grim comfort in watching the old forms and faces 
which appeared to him in the embers. What 
duties he had neglected—and what a number of 
pleasures of which he had stupidly failed to take 
.advantage ! Night has a strange influence on the 
nerves. 


CHAPTER THF FIFTY-THIRD. 

WITH THE BABY. 

Walter would have persuaded Teenie to keep 
her bed during the next day ; but something of the 
old rebellious spirit showed itself already, and she 
prayed so hard to be permitted to go down-stairs 


that, although he saw how excited she was still, 
and that she was quite feverish, he yielded. She 
kissed him and thanked him so gratefully that he 
was glad he had yielded, notwithstanding his con¬ 
viction that it was wrong. 

She stressed with a sort of wild gaiety—like a 
child who has just been pardonfed some offence for 
which severe punishment had been expected. But 
she watched him with eager eyes, wondering why 
he asked her nothing about her absence. Down¬ 
stairs she met Ailie, who showed no surprise, no 
unusual delight at seeing her home again—spoke 
and acted just as if those weary wanderings of 
Saturday, Sunday, and Monday had never oc¬ 
curred. 

Teenie felt puzzled and frightened by this silence. 
Had it been only a painful dream? Or was this 
a plan to make her feel the more the punishment 
that was to come ? She would rather have had it 
all out at once, and yet it was pleasant to drop into 
the old routine of life as if there had been no 
break, no torture of fear and suspense to Walter, 
no frenzied effort on her part to save him by sacri¬ 
ficing herself. 

But she had been very weak ; she bad begun a 
sacrifice which would have been of service to him, 
and had utterly failed to carry it out. She winced 
terribly at that thought; she felt herself to be so 
weak and worthless—and yet it was so sweet to 
be ne.ir him .again, to hc.ir his voice, and feel his 
loving care for her as she had not felt it for many 
days, that she was almost glad at her failure. 

The gaping mouth and staring eyes of Lizzie, 
when she brought in the te.a-kettlc, were sufficient 
proofs that the adventures of the past few days 
were real. The girl had been warned by Walter 
and threatened by Ailie with severe punishment if 
she forgot that she was not to say a word to her 
mistress ; but neither warning nor threats could 
extinguish the amazement expressed on her face. 

The feverish excitement of Teenie’s manner 
seriously alarmed her husband, although he tried 
hard to be quietly, cheerful. She would scarcely 
allow him to leave her for a moment, and she would 
not allow Baby to be taken from her on any ac¬ 
count. She washed him and dressed him herself; 
she fed him and nursed hir.n, although it was plain 
that she was sustained only by excitement which 
would break down suddenly. She wanted to show 
how strong she was, and that her wickedness had 
not injured her health, at any rate. 

But Walter, as he saw the flushed face, and oc¬ 
casionally felt the dry hot hand, became more and 
more anxious about her, and more convinced that 
he ought to have insisted upon her remaining in 
bed. 

The Laird came shortly after breakfast. . 

Teenie, who seemed to have eyes and ears fc' 
everything, was the first to be aware of his approach. 
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She trembled; the blood rushed violently to her 
face, and then forsook it, leaving her cheeks white. 
She was almost as much afraid to encounter Dal- 
mahOy as she had been to meet her Jhusband. 

Walter, observing these signs of agitation, pro¬ 
posed to speak to his father before admitting him ; 
but she grasped his'h.m and held him back. 

“No, Wattie," she said with apparent composure, 
“ I would rather not have you begging mercy for me.’’ 

There was no time for discussion. Dalmahoy 
was already on the threshold of the room. He was 
not so spruce this morning as usual; his face was 
not so fresh, his hair seemed to have more white 
than formerly, and his shirt-front was not so scru¬ 
pulously* smooth as it was his custom to have it. 
There was, however, a sly twinkle in his eyes when 
he observed the position of husband and wife. 

She had placed Baby in his basket, and he was 
lying there crowing manfully, and trying to swallow 
his fat, puffy fingers ; and she was still standing in 
the act of restraining Walter from going out to 
meet the Laird. 

“So, madam,” exclaimed the latter sternly, 
striding up to her, and clutching his riding-whip as 
if he had some thoughts of using it, “ you have 
been trying to frighten us ; you have neglected your 
duties as a wife and .a mother, and you have been 


“ Dib we seek you !—my certes! we have been 
all over the country looking for you, and how you 
escapeius is a puzzle to me. But I blame that 
gowk of a man of yours for everything.” 

She became fierte again, and withdrew from his 
arms. , 

“ But you must not blame him 1 ” she cried ; “ he 
is true and brave, and 1 shall never be able to love 
him enough for all his goodness to me.” 

“ Well, well! there’s no accounting for tastes,” 
grinned the Laird, quite wickedly; “ as I’ve often 
said, he has capital ideas in his head sometimes, 
but they are like a midge’s dance, so ravell’t that 
you can make nothing of them.” 

“ You must not say that; and I’ll run away from 
you if you do.” 

“Well, I won’t say it. Wattie understands me, 
and he’ll take no offence. I dare say he is a good- 
enough sort of a chiel when you come to know him.” 

“ I’m content to leave my character in your 
hands,” said Walter, smiling ; for he was very 
happy to sec how Teeme had won the Laird entirely 
to her side. 

Seeing that, he determined to obey a summons 
which he had received an hour before, and which 
I was just then repealed urgently—to attend old 
Mr. Geddies, who wished to see him ; he had 


disgracing our family ! What have you to say for 
yourself?” 

“ Father !” cried Walter, in utter amazement and 
horror at this address, for it entirely reversed the 
system by which he had been trying to win Teeme 
back to peace and content. 

She had been trembling with timidity at his 


only to cross the road, so he would be back soon. 
As he was going out. Baby began to assert his 
authority*, aiic^ to call attention to himself by a 
vigorous and continued cry. Tcenie lifted and 
soothed him by mc.ans of various tender arts and 
his feeder. 

“ I detest babies,” said the Laird ; “they are such 


entrance, remembering the tenderness he had stupid lumps of flesh and fibre, and they howl so. 
shown her in their last interview at Dalmahoy ; but But this is a half-decent chappie, and seems to 


this grim 'address completely changed her—she laugh more than he cries.” 

became doubly defi.mt. Love could lead her .my- At the same time Dalmahoy patted the chubby 
where, make her do anything ; but sound a har.sh cheeks of Baby, and w.\s vastly amused when the 


note, and strong ropes could not move her. httle fellow clutched one of his fingers, and crowed 


It's none of your business what I have to say 
for myself,” she retorted fiercely. 

“ So that’s your humour, is it ? We must tame 
this proud spirit, and-” 

Thera was passion c-xpressed by her features, but 
there were bitter tears m her eyes, and he paused. 

She saw a tender firtlier’s smile growing through 
the sorrow which was stamped on his face ; she 
saw his arms open as if to receive her, and with a 
little joyful sob she threw herself into them. 

“ God bless yotf, my child ! ” he said, and his 
voice faltered slightly as he kissed her; “ 1 did not 
think you would believe me in earnest. I’m right 
glad to see you, my braw lass, and I don’t care a 
button what you have to say for yourself, since you 
have had the good sense to come back to us and 
relieve us, though you have made my old bones 
a'‘’-e hunting after you.” 

“ Did you seek me, then ?” 


over it as a prize. 

“ How touzy your hair is to-day !” cried Tcenie, 
laughing ; “ and now I’ll punish you for giving me 
such a scare when you came in—there, hold Baby 
till I come back.’’ 

She deposited her charge on his lap ; the Laird 
dropped his whip, called her back, and sal in much 
confusion at the absurd position he occupied. 
Baby began to cry again. 

“ The wee rogue, ’ growled the Laird ; “ can he 
not be rpiiet till she comes back ? ” 

Then, to quiet Baby, he baa’d like a sheep, 
cackled like a hen, crowed like a cock, and imi¬ 
tated other animals, tickling and hoisting his 
charge the while; so that when Teenie returned, 
she heard the child scre.aming with delight—saw 
the Laird tossing him in the air whilst he brayed 
like a donkey. 

END OF CHAFTBR THE FIFTY-THIED. 
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GAZELLE HUNTING IN EGYPT. 

MILE cncamt)ed on the desert I mounted he threw himself on the ground, vowing 

‘. .1 •__• V- K_j.. 1-^.1.*i 


^ near the old pilgrim route 
hot ween Oiiro .and Suez, and 
^ about midway between those 
.J ICTtf ( towns, we were one morning 
surprised to see two horsemen 
advancing at a r.apid pace 
over the heights northward, 
^ ] and evidently making direct for 
« *" “ur tents. On nearer approach, 
** . we recognised one as an old Mem- 

look, or white freed slave in the service of Halim 


every bone in his body was broken with the shaking 
he had received. The I’aeha had also brought 
two capital Arab horses for our use, as he knew 
our dromedaries were not very well suited for this 
kind of chase. And the negro led, atuched to his 
s.addle, four fine gazelle-hounds. These animals 
were not unlike English coursing hounds in height, 
and their long fine heads and powerful jaws ; but 
their backs, flapping cars, and long tails were 
covered with thick rough hair similar to that of a 
colly dog ; each was protected from .the sun during 


Pacha; and the other a negro slave, about twenty* their Journey by a piece of sheepskin covering the 


years of age, owning the same master; and we knew 
them both as the principal hunters of the Pacha’s 
staff, so we had no difficulty in guessing their 
errand—cither to hunt g.'izclles, or make arrange¬ 
ments for their master to do so, as he was a great 
lover of all sports, especially gazelle hunting. 

After supplying the new-comers with refresh¬ 
ments—of which they were in great need, as they 
had ridden more than thirty miles with nothing but 
some biscuits and one gourd of water—we were 
informed that the Pacha, hearing we were out in 
that part of the desert where gazelles could generally 
be hunted, had sent these two men to inquire if we 
would show them any tracks in our neighbourhood, 
and afford one night’s accommodation to the Pacha 
himself if he c.ame out to hunt. We at once will¬ 
ingly agreed to do whatever we could for him, as 
he had shown us several kindnesses, and was 
much respected and liked by the English commu¬ 
nity in Egypt, from his enlightened views, and 
generally pleasant and urbane treatment of Euro¬ 


head and body—a precaution taken by all Arabs 
owning these valuable dogs. 

After some little rest, the Pacha asked us if we 
would Join him in the sport, as he could only spare 
one day, and must return to Cairo next morning. 
We were all soon mounted, the dogs uncovered 
and let loose, and after frisking abovit and rolling 
in the sand, they all started off for the nearest high 
ground from which they could get a view over the 
desert below—for these hounds hunt only by sight. 
We all spread out in line, and moved quickly after 
them. For some time the dogs ran from mound 
to mound, and on reaching the summits looked 
eagerly in every direction ; but more than an hour 
passed before one at length, giving a short bark, 
dashed down the opposite slope of a bluff, and was 
immediately followed by all the others at full 
speed. On our again getting sight of them, they 
were far ahead of us, racing over a wide expanse of 
.almost level desert; and with some difficulty we 
discovered in the distance five specks, which, al- 


peans in the country. Besides, his being a keen 
sportsman was by no means the least recommenda¬ 
tion to us, who had not Joined in a good chase for 
some months. We mounted our dromedaries and, 
accompanied by the two hunters, soon found enough 
fresh tracks of the beautiful animals to Justify them 
in at once returning to Cairo; and after taking a 
small Supply of food for their journey they sl.arled, 
without their horses having had more than h.alf an 
hour’s rest since they had left their stables at 
Shubra early that morning. 


though we had had much experience, we could 
scarcely distinguish as gazelles from the surrounding 
sand and stones where they reclined. They had not 
yet discovered their rapidly .advancing enemies, but 
as we horsemen rattled down the steep rotten slope 
of the bluff, bringing down-a shower of stones and 
raising a cloud of sand, the quick eyes of the 
gazelles were instantly upon us, and off they went 
with the tremendous bounds peculiar to them, 
springing from ten to fifteen feet each bound, 
their heads raised high, and occasionally glancing 


During their absertce, we made all the prepara¬ 
tion we could from bur limited stores to receive 
our guests—for we had no idea how many the 
Pacha might bring with him—fitted up a new sp.are 
tent, and built a kitchen in an old tent capable of 
cooking for a dozen people. 

On the third day the Pacha arrived, bringing 
with him only the Memlook, the negro, and a 
French cook, who did not seem at all comfortable 
after his long ride on a swift dromedary, laden with 
the Pacha’s cuisine; indeed, as soon as he dis- 


backward. 

These beautiful and graceful creatures seemed as 
if they would soon outstrip bofh dogs and men ; 
.and so they certainly would had they kept straight 
ahead, but instead of doing so they turned con¬ 
stantly to right and left, slackening their pace, con¬ 
sequently allowing the dogs and ourselves to gain 
rapidly upon them. We soon discovered the reason 
of their erratic movements in the presence 'of three 
young fawns, about two months old ; and they, 
being able to keep up with their elders, kept turning 
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aside and stopping, when the others closed round 
them as if to hide them from their pursuers. 

The dogs were soon upon them, and as the 
gazelles bounded off, leaving the young ones to 
their fate, the leader, a fine buck, halted and turned 
so suddenl/ that he caught the foremost dog 
directly in the chest .>jth his sharp curved horns, 
and both were hurled over and over with the 
impetus of the powerful hound ; but before they 
could disengage themselves, the gazelle jvas seized 
and instantly killed by the other dogs. We all 
passed on, leaving the disabled hound and the dead 
gazelle, and continued the chase; but the negro 
dismounted, and after much trouble succeeded in 
catching two of the young ones, by throwing over 
them his large white bournous, and entangling 
them in its folds. The four docs now led us along 
at a tremendous pace, but w'e could see they were 
getting fatigued ; and as one of the hounds ranged 
up alongside the rearmost, she turned short off 
to the right so quickly that her pursuers shot 
straight ahead, and being unable to follow her 
manoeuvre in time, she was allowed to escape, 
especially as she was a small lean animal.’ Two 
others were soon caught and killed, but the fore¬ 
most, largest, and most powerful gazelle kept up at 
unabated pace straight for the broken ground and 
ravines at the foot of the Attaka mountains ; on 
reaching which she bounded from rock to rock, and 
over the rough stones in the dry water-courses, 
with the greatest ease, followed by the dogs; but 
we were all obliged to dismount, as we were several 
times nearly thrown by our horses stumbling among 
the stones and bushes. 

Halim Pacha, taking a short double rifle which 
had been carried by his Mcmlook, now led the way 
up the ravine, being determined to get this last 
gazelle, even if he had to shoot her, for the long 
chase she had given us; and we followed only to see 
the end of our pursuit, as we had no fire-arms with 
us, and the Memlook remained with the horses. 
But what was our surprise to find, on going some 
distance up the ravine, all the dogs halted and 
barking fiercely, but refusing to advance. We saw 
the ravine terminated in a high perpendicular pre¬ 
cipice affording no outlet; the gazelle had rushed 
up to the extreme end, but among the fallen rocks 
at the foot of the precipice she had, in avoiding the 
dogs, been seized by three huge hyen.as, and as 
we approached we saw one standing over her body, 
while the other two came forward towards the dogs, 
yelling savagely, and evidently intending to add 
them to their meal, for vciy few dogs are a m.atch 
for those great powerful brutes; they, however, 
halted and then turned back at our appearance, and 
next moment both fell, pierced by the bullets from 
the Pacha’s rifle ; but the third hyena, to make 
escape, rushed down towards the entrance, and 
snapped so savagely at the Pacha in passing, that 


had he not thrust the butt of the weapon forward, 
he would have been seriously bitten. The animal, 
however, continued to hold the stock in his strong 
jaws, and gave us time to drive our long hunting- 
knives into his body, when he fell dead, still re¬ 
taining his hold of the rifle, which, when disengaged, 
showed the deep marks of his tremendous teeth. 

We should have recovered the body of the ga¬ 
zelle, but as it had been killed by these impure 
dbimals, the flesh was considered as unfit for 
food by our Mohammedan companions, and we did 
not require it ourselves; so, remounting, we after a 
long ride rejoined the negro, who had secured the 
two young ones and the two docs which had been 
killed ; then made for our camp, which we reached 
late in the evening; but all managed to enjoy a 
delicious supper prepared by the French cook, and 
afterwards -a night’s rest, most welcome after our 
fatiguing chase. 

A few months after this chase, I and my com¬ 
panion had another for gazelles, but of a very 
different description. We were encamped in a 
spot not many miles from the previous one, but 
the season was in the very hottest part of summer, 
when the air seems like a flame, and the desert 
glitters in white heat; no cloud is seen in the glow¬ 
ing sky, and not a breath of wind is felt to cool the 
burning surface of sand and stone. We had been 
many weeks without fresh meat, owing to the cattle 
murrain, when it was difficult to get meat even in 
the towns ; our stores of preserved food had failed 
entirely, and finally we bad an invalid friend staying 
in our tents, to whom even a little soup would have 
been a great luxury ; so we determined to try and 
get a gazelle, as we knew they frequented a wide 
open space of desert to the southward of the old 
road, and the wadys or dry courses formed by the 
winter torrents from the mountains. 

We started soon after daylight, that we might 
march during the coolest time of the day, as the 
places frequented by the gazelles were some four 
hours’ walk from our camp - no joke in that season 
of the year. Our costume was of the lightest 
flannel, but our heads were protected by thick 
shawl-turbans. We caiTied nothing but oui^hunt¬ 
ing-flasks of water, ammunition, hunting-knives, 
and double guns—one barrel smooth, the other 
rifled, the most useful of all pieces for desert work. 
Our two servants had gone to Cairo for provisions, 
but would return dining the day, so we left instruc¬ 
tions for them to follow us on their arrival. 

As we neared the old road we became painfully 
aware of what the last carav.m of pilgrims, which had 
I' passed two months previously, must have suffered; 

' for not only were the skeletons .and half-picked 
bodies of camels to be seen at very short distances 
from e.ach other, but a few paces beyond the road 
our attention was dnawn by some r.ags flapping in 
the light morning wind, and then we distinguished 
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the half-buried remains of some poor pilgrim who 
had succumbed to the fatigue, want, or disease 
which makes such havoc in ever’' pilgrim caravan. 
The fleshless skull was still partly encircled by the 
well-known green turban, and entangled among the 
remains Was thp broad leather double belt used by 
most Orientals to carry their weapons around their 
waist We passed quickly by, only to find at a few 
more paces the remains of another poor victim in 
a similar condition ; near this one lay a rusty dis¬ 
charged pistol, and as we journeyed on, we speculated 
whether this poor fellow might not perhaps have 
defended himself, when almost helpless, against the 
wild animals and birds of prey which always follow 
the route of the caravans. 

When wc arrived at the wady where we expected ,| 
to find the g-ame, the sun was high and blazing 
fiercely upon us, the light wind utterly gone ; and, 
seeing no trace of gazelles, wc almost decided 
to return to our camp, so thoioughly lonely and 
hopeless did it seem—no living object to be seen but 
our two selves in those miles and miles of glowing 
dcseit around us, and no shelter nearer th.in our 
tents. Wc had both had long cxjieneiu c of the 
desert, but wc agreed that this day it looked par¬ 
ticularly dismal. 

However, as we came across tracks of the animals 
of which •wc were in search, although some days 
old, we determined to persevere until wc could find 
something more tangible than fool-pnnts. Two 
hours passed and still we wandered about on this 
fearful plain, which extended almost as far as the 
eye could reach without apparently a rise of ground 
as high as our shoulders. At length wc suddenly 
discovered in the glittering mirage before us the in¬ 
distinct form of a standing gazelle, magnified seem¬ 
ingly to the height of a cantel. We dropped upon 
.all-fours immediately, and began crawling in the 
direction of the animal, which wc could not now 
see, or judge at what distance he could be, as in 
the phenomena of tlie mirage objects a mile dis¬ 
tant sometimes seem but a few hundred ya-rds off. 
On we crept, occasionally rising to relieve our hands 
and knees from the burning sand and gravel, and 
then we again discovered the gazelle apparently in 
the same position. At length, after a very long 
crawl, the heat was so unbear.ible that wc started 
up, unable any longer to support it; and immediately 
before us, at about four hundred yards, were three 
fine gazelles standing staring at us. Down wc went 
again, but next instant they bounded off, and did 
not stop till they had placed another four hundred 
yards between us. Wc now agreed to separate, 
and each do our best to stalk to the right and left 
of them. Again we crept forward, only to see the 
provoking animals trot gently off another two or 
three hundred yards ; then two of them began 
nibbling some Shrubs, while the third, with his he.ad 
raised high, and evidently snuffing the air, looked 


straight towards us. I was nowr separated from 
my companion by about four hundred yards, and 
both were rather more titan five hundred from the 
gazelles; but, knowing our rifles would not carry 
with certainty that distance, wc still crept on, but 
with the greatest difficulty, for the sun struck on my 
back, and was refracted from the sand to my face— 
now only a few inches from the ground—so that I 
felt I should faint if I did not soon rise up. I drank 
my last drop of water and again struggled on, the 
heat being so great that I could only hold my gun 
by wrapping my shooting-jacket round it. 

Justus I had lessened the distance by another 
hundred yards, the gazelles still in the same position, 
and 1 was wriggling between some bushes about 
eight inches high, I saw, not more than two feet 
immediately before me, a large horned snake 
{Cerastes), the most venomous of all desert snakes, 
and so fatal is the bite that I have known several 
instances of death happening to persons in less 
than two hours after being struck by this reptile. 
It would never do to fire at him and so lose the 
gazelles ; and as I gently drew my heavy loading- 
rod to give him a tap, 1 saw another snake of the 
same kind on my right, and at about the sante dis¬ 
tance, but raising himself to striking position, with 
his vicious ruby-coloured eyes fixed on mine. Not 
a moment was to be lost; I drew the rod wildly out, 
struck at the serpent on my right, and luckily swept 
him down with the first blow ; _but before I could 
recover myself to strike at the one in front, he 
darted at me, and as 1 involuntarily rolled on one 
side, passed over me. 1 sprang to my feet and, as 
he prepared to make another spring, gave him the 
contents of my smooth barrel, making him spring 
high into the air ; next moment I heard my friend’s 
rifle crack, and saw a gazelle fall; but though I fired 
my rifled barrel after the others as they bounded 
off, my bullet went far wide, so unnerved was I by 
ray long crawl, the danger I had been in from the 
two reptiles, and the heavy recoil of my heated gun. 
When I had somewhat recovered I joined my com¬ 
panion, who laughed at my bad shots, as he thought 
I had fired both at the animals; but on seeing the 
dead snakes he owned he should probably have 
made a worse, as he had a most intense dislike to 
serpents of all kinds. 

We both now made the discovery that we were 
so exhausted we could scarcely stand ; we had no 
water, were miles away from the camp, and our 
eyes, tongues, and faces so inflamed with the 
intense heat that we could scarcely speak without 
pain. However, we sat down, and cutting slices of 
the warm flesh from the gazelle, applied them to 
the inflamed parts, and continued doing so until 
wc were both considerably relieved. Then we 
laid the animat across our guns, and carrying 
them litter-fashion, started on our weary homeward 
trudge. Auou Dahkne. 
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TALKING THROUGH THE DOOR. 


IlY I'llE AUTHOR OF “SONOS OF K.II.I.AttNF.Y.’' 



’tis a sii.vbr nbt 


'fy Mollcen o;;e, 
|(^\ Go, put on your nalesl brogue, 
And slip inside your smartest 
.'■o iV lit tie rogue. 

256—VoL IX 


'JVrenc k 

For a message kind 1 bear 
To yourself from ould AtV.ir, 

you I That Pal the Piper’s come around, and there’ll be 
dancing there. 
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Oh, my Mollcen! 

Oh, my collten ! 

We’ll dance trj I’at, 

And after that 
Wc'll coax upon the ‘.tair. 

[A.vi/ Mullren todrei.s. 

< 

[^Knocking ai ike door .) 

Molleen dear, I’d not presume 
To encroach into your room. 

But I’d forgot the fairing that I brought you from 
Macroom ; 

So open, and I swear 

Not wan peep, acushla—there ! 

’Tis a silver net to gather at the glass your goolden 
hair. 

Hurry, my Molleen, 

Hurry, my colleen, 


To dance to Pat, 

And after that 
To coax upon the stair. 

Moixken pet, my Moi.leen pet ' 

Faix I’m fairly in a fret 

At the lime you’re titivating—MOLLEEN ! aren’t 
you ready yet ? [iittCfrAlou kbn, 

Now, cap, and gown, and brogue; 

Arc you sure you’re quite the vogue ? 

But, bcitad, she looks so lovely. I’ll forgive my 
Mo’iieen oge. 

Come, my Molleen, 

Come, my colleen, 

To dance to Pat, 

And after that 
To pay me wid a poguc. 



STROKE OF FATE, 

CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


jT is Christmas Eve, in the year of 
grace One thousand eight hundred 
and seventy. A cold, bleak day. 
Snow everywhere : snow whiten¬ 
ing the turrets of church-towers, 
the roofs of houses, the linden 
that surround the most pretentious resi¬ 
dences in the little town of Wiermar, 
in North Germany ; snow upon the 
Christmas-trees that line the streets ; 
snow in abundance upon the holiday 
garments of the purchasers ; snow in 
the air, in the clouds, and upon the i 
frozen ground. A biting wind and a 
pitiless sky. 

Bustle and excitement reign in the 
crowded Market Platz. An utter dis¬ 
regard of weather is exhibited. Knots of eager ] 
talkers gather on the pavements, and obstruct the 
free passage of the streets. Abundant subject for 
conversation is found in the news lately received 1 
of the repulse, five days ago, of a French sortie 
from Paris. Ludwig, vendor of Christmas-trees, 
and wide-famed politician, harangues a band of | 
listeners stationed around him, in the coiner nearest j 
.St. Mary Magd.ilen’s Church. 

“Another week, and the “capit.al of France will 
be in the possession of the Germans,” he con¬ 
fidently asserts. “The general has said so— | 
General von Fehrenstein, whose knowledge is vast 
as that of Von Moltkc himself. Sec, the general 
approaches. Hear him.” 

tlcneral von Fehrenstein, a grey-headed, portly 
gentleman, appears in the market-place. He joins 
the band of Ludwig’s excited auditors. 


Yes, the general is full of rapturous expectation. 

“Paris must fall. The beautiful city already 
recognises its inevitable doom.” 

General von Fehrenstein is an authority on 
military questions. His old age of rest has followed 
years of indefatigable toil, and honourable suffering 
in his .country’s service. ' He reviews the history 
of the late sortie with infinite satisfaction. His 
hearers arc legion. They raise their voices in 
exultation as he concludes. 

Ludwig leads the cheering manfully. All honour 
to the Fatherland ! All honour to its arms ! A 
glorious and a joyful Christmas, this, to all her 
children ! 

Glorious ? Joyful ? What witness to its glad¬ 
ness bears the young widow, who turns shudderingly 
from the gay throng that impedes her course, and, 
drawing’her weeping son closer to her side, speaks 
to him in broken voice of his father, slain on the 
battle-field of Woerth? What witness bears yon¬ 
der bereaved mother, whose fondest hopes lie 
buried in a soldier’s grave beneath the friendless 
skies of France,^ 

The wail tif bereavement rises wellnigh as loudly 
as the shout of triumph throughout victorious 
Germany. 

Five o’clock. The gay shops arc lighted. Bright 
ornaments for Christmas-trees sparkle in the win¬ 
dows. Hungry-looking street-boys flatten their 
noses against the glass ih.at glitters before confec¬ 
tionery waies in Friiulein Engel's establishment. 
The Fraulcin herself, attired in Sunday garb, and 
presenting to view a coiffure calculated to strike 
anguish to the heart of the envious lady who resi* 
the neighbouring emporium, stands at her door. 
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listening to the patriotic oration of her admirer, 
J.iidwig. Ilis voice rises high above the tumult of 
till' wind. He is threatening with condign ven¬ 
geance “ our natural enemies, tlie French.” 

“ God greet you, Fraulein.” 

General von Fehrev toin’s daughter enters, and 
the Fraulein retreat5, in a flutter of anxiety, towards 
lier deserted counter. 

“ Your pleasure, gracious lady ?” 

Anna von Fehrenstein is the belle of Wiermar. 
Her eyes are the bluest in the province, her skin 
the whitest, her golden hair the most luxurious. 
Hers is a lovely face, with timid, gentle eyes, that 
rise slowly and quickly drop ; her air of sweet 
refinement, and meek unconsciousness of her 
wondrous grace and beauty, wins the coldest hearts. 
All the world .accords her the first place among the 
fair ones of Wiermar—all the woi Id with one ex¬ 
ception—Franz Siegel, brother of her betrothed. 

Is this her betrothed, who enters with her ? 
Alas ! no. Karl Siegel has obeyed his country’s 
call to arms; has fought with her armies on 
foreign soil; has sought, before Paris, a soldier’s 
laurels or a soldier’s grave. A soldier’s grave! 
Alay not that bourne be already reached? Far 
liom country—far from the friends who are dearest 
to his soul—may not Karl Siegel be already sleeping 
the long last sleep of the warrior whose work is 
over? News of a sanguinary conflict before Paris 
has reached Wiermar, but no list of the names of 
the German dead accompanied the tidings. On 
how many a sad hc.art, weary with suspense, with 
sickening apprehension of bereavement, will the 
news of the realisation of its most gloomy fore¬ 
bodings fall during the next few days 1 

A gentleman stands by Anna’s side—a gentle¬ 
man in the uniform of a French officer. Fraulein 
Engel recognises him .at a gl.ince— Monsieur 
Henri de Montbrison jirisoner of war, nominally 
guest of General von Fehrenstein. Fraulein has 
seen him before, and admires him immensely. Ah, 
the bel air ! —the grace of manner—the deportment, 
at once c.asy and distinguished ! What a bow 1 
What implied recognition of her manifold ch.arms 1 

The Friiulein congratulates herself on the un¬ 
impeachable character of her .Sund.ay garb—on the 
f.ishionable .arrangement of her multitudinous plaits 
of flaxen hair. 

A dark Southern face, bronzed by fiery Marseilles 
suns, black piercing eyes, and a haughty mouth, 
are Henri de Montbrison’s. His figure is t.all and 
straight—his bearing soldierlike. A handsome 
man, beyond all manner of dispute. 

“ Our natural enemies indeed!” mutters Fraulein 
Engel, under her breath. “ Would that Ludwig 
resembled these foes of the Fatherland.” 

“ Your pleasure, gracious lady ?” 

, "Aons-bons, Fraulein. The best, the sweetest, 
yes, even the most expensive of your stock. Thus 


late on Christmas Eve, my mother finds that her 
store of confectionery is insiiflicient for her guests. 
Give me bons-bons—life-cakes — wKiiever your 
shop contains of a tempting nature.—Monsieur, you 
j hax e the basket.” 

Monsieur assisPi in the selection of bons-bons. 
What .taste !—wh.at discrimin.ation ! Our natural 
enemies forsooth ! Listen to this praise ot German 
workmanship ! Observe this utter disregard of 
French-prepared articles! Fraulein r.uses her 
hands aloft with almost Parisian grace. 

A prisoner, this Monsieur de Montbrison, thinks 
the Friiulein, with no consciousness of captivity in 
his graceful bearing, his gay manner, his light¬ 
hearted laugh. 

The choice of sweetmeats necessitates .ajiparcntly 
much low^toned convers.ation, much meeting of 
hands, much drawing together of bent heads. A 
fitful colour is ever rising in Anna’s cheeks ; there 
is in her blue eyes a feverish light, which Friiulein 
Engel never remembers to h.ave remarked before. 
She wishes that she could understand more readily 
the l'’rench discourse, that distracts her e.ar from 
the rapidity of its utterance. .She notices the 
speakers’ difference of accent—the one, clear, 
sharp Parisian ; the other, broad, dull Germanic. 
But the voice which murders the polished language 
is soft and sweet; exquisite emphasis is lent it by 
a pair of eloquent eyes. 

“ Fruitful topics for conversation .are bons-bons, 
apparently ,”murmurs the P'raulcin,good-humouredly 
s.itirical. 

“ The basket is full, monsieur,” says Anna at 
length.—“ Friiulein, what do I owe ?—Ah! I h.ave 
left my purse at home.” 

Monsieur comes forward. He ])rcsents a store 
of bright guldens from the depths of his pockets. 
I lo is ‘‘ petrified ” to find that the purchase demands 
but few of the coins, 

“ Mon Dieii ! how cheap are the necessaries of 
life in this delightful land !” 

De Montbrison attempts this remark in German, 
but the Fr.iulein finds it even more difficult to 
understand than his fluent French conversation. 
.She returns the officer’s bow, however, with an 
elaborate curtsey, and, accompanying her customers 
to the door, watches them down the street. 

There is a rattle of slcdgc-bells in the frosty air. 
The snow has ceased to fall, but the wind blows 
keenly. A cold walk home for the “ gracious lady ” 
and her companion. 

“Ah! down the Cauzlie Strnssc leading to the 
Park. Whither goes ihe-gcncr.al's daughter yvith 
her father’s visitor ? The general’s house lies in a 
totally different direction,” observes the Fraulein 
meditatively. 

“ Ludwig,” she c.alls to the wide-famed politician, 
“ come hitlicr. 'Pell me how goes thy trade this 
cold Ghristmas Eve?” 
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“ Blithely—and thine ?” 

“ Fairly well. The general’s daughter has just 
left my shop. Didst thou see her, Ludwig ?” 

“ I saw her well.” 

“And the Herf von Monibrison who was with 
her?” 

“ I saw him too.” 

“ Shall 1 tell thee a secret, Ludwig—a charming 
piece of news ?” , 

“ If thou wilt.” 

“Know then” (the Friiulcin leans over Hcrr| 
Ludwig’s shoulder, and whispers witli an air of 
mystery and importance) “ the handsome French 
officer is in love.” 

Ludwig laughs unconcernedly. 

“ Very possibly, my friend. Thy secret is a safe 
one. It affects none in this country, I should say, 
and is not difficult to keep.” 

“ But I tell thee, Ludwig, that the handsome 
French officer-” 

“ Handsome ?” 

“ He is adorable—this Monsieur do Montbrison.” 

Ludwig scowls. Ilis broad perman face assumes 
an expression of angry scorn. 

Thou art easily pleased, my Grctchen.” | 

“ Easily pleased or not, my news may he relied 
upon, Ludwig. The handsome French officer is in 
love with the general’s daughter.” 

“ Greichcn ! ” 

Ludwig's indignant voice astonishes the Fr.aulcin. ' 
She backs into her shop, with an amazed and ' 
frightened countenance. 

“ I speak but as I firmly believe, Ludwig. The 
handsome French officer is in love with the general’s 
daughter, and the general’s daughter is in love with 
the handsome French officer. Ah, thou mayst 
frown. My eyes cannot be-” 

“ Thunder-weather ! What tissue of absurdity 
wilt thou offer next as thy latest news ? Get thee 
to thy work, 1 say. Employ thy hands rather than 
thy imagination. The general’s daughter ! 1 am 

aghast at thy folly, girl. The general’s daughter ! 
In love with a Frenchman—a coxcomb—a- -The 
general’s daughter !—the betrothed of the illustrious 
Herr Siegel 1 In truth, I consider thee to be de¬ 
mented, Gretchen.” 

And Ludwig stalks off, majestically contemptuou.s. 

Meanwhile, Anna walks on in pensive silence by 
De Montbrison’s side. 

Is there any justice in J'riiulein Engel’s hastily 
formed, hastily expressed opinion ? We shall see. 

“ This road will not lead us home, monsieur,” 
speaks the German girl at length, in her German- 
French. 

“ Home?” 

“ To my home—my father’s house. This path 
runs straight to the Park.” 

“ And shall we not stroll there, and honour the 
skaters with a visit ? The day has been .triste 


beyond precedent, but the weather grows every 
minute more complaisant. The American per¬ 
former, whose gambols amused you yesterday, will 
be desold to miss approving glances from your 
eyes, mademoiselle. Come.” 

Anna hesitates—then walks forward very slowly. 

“It is past five o’clock, ivty mother’s guests 
will have arrived before we return,” she says. 

“ A little moment. .Sec, the water is vi^ry near 
us. Ah 1 Monsieur the American, cutting his 
everlasting figures. Sec, mademoiselle, he salutes 
you—the graceful skater, whose antics yesterday 
won your heart. Surely you-” 

“ Whose antics yesterday—P.ardon, monsieur ; 
1 -” 

“ Won your heart, I presumed to say. Do I 
deceive myself?” 

“ Ah, yes.” 

There is a fund of meaning in the sad voice—in 
the quiet words—in the bent head. The grave 
manner forms a striking contrast to the French¬ 
man’s light-hearted demeanour. 

De Montbrison leans forward quickly. A strange 
change passes over his mobile face ; its gay ex¬ 
pression disappears. Earnest inquiry and deep 
admiration shine in his eyes. 

Only for a moment. When he speaks again, he 
looks steadily on the ground. 

“ I forgot,” he says, and there is a tinge of bitter¬ 
ness in his voice ; “that pi iceless gift, your heart, 
is in the possession of some German Karl, whose 
surname I have not the honour of remembering-- 
some Karl, whose v.alorous achievements before 
j Paris astound an admiring world.” 

I Before Paris 1 Words lightly hurried over, lest 
the speaker should find their utterance impossible. 
Words of dark inqiort most difficult for a French¬ 
man to realise 1 

“ He is to set the Seine on fire, this same German 
Karl, if his brother Franz be worthy of credence. 
Widows and orphans will dry their tears to gaze 
on the mighty warrior, when he enters the devoted 
city. His path to glory lies straight before him, 
over broken hearts, through desolate homes. A 
; man worthy of all honour, this German Karl, ac¬ 
cording to Bruder Franz.” 

“Oh, hush, monsieur!” 

The gently pleading voice dispels the storm that 
gathered over De Montbrison’s face. Gently 
pleading eyes rise to his, and fall beneath his 
earnest gaze. 

The clock of .St. Mary Magdalen’s Church 
chimes half-past five. In the falling shades of 
evening, the skaters are scarcely discernible. A 
cry for torchlight is already raised. 

This very time, a year ago, Anna recollects she 
steod by the earoe water, watching a similar scene 
to the one which now meets her eyes. 
her, then, was her betrothed, Karl Siegel. She 
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remembers each word he spoke—each word of her 1 
replies. Loving Christmas wishes, fond promises 
of future happiness were constantly upon his lips. ' 
Does he think of her, and of the old time, now that 
danger is near him, now that death lies waiting on 
every side? Anna u-Aises to recognise the possi¬ 
bility of Karl’s life«having been already given for 
the Fatherland. Does he think of her, and of the 
old time, the old lime never to return ? 

“ I wish that I could love him as I did then,” 
she murmurs wearily. 

“ Pardon, mademoiselle—you spoke ? ” 

“No. But we must go home, I think. It is 
growing dark ; we cat* oarely sec the skaters ; and 
my mother wiK^be angry if we delay. Besides, her 
guests will h.ave arrived. The sotiper is fixed for 
six o’clock.” 

“Indeed! Delightfully primitive hours, yours, but 
difficult to bear in mind. Ah! behold monsieur 
—with the unpronounceable name—monsieur to 
whom you presented me yesterday upon the ice.” 

Many c.aps are doffed to the daughter of the 
celebrated General von Fehrenstcin. In accord¬ 
ance with the custom of the country, De Montbrison 
greets, with respectful obeisance, all of his com¬ 
panion’s acquaintance to whom she accords recog¬ 
nition. 

Monsieur of the unpronounceable name neglects 
to return the Frenchman’s bow. 

De Montbrison colours. “ The gentleman is a 
p.itriot,” he says. “ He disdains to acknowledge 
an unworthy foreigner’s salute: a patriot of polished 
manners truly.” 

The moon rises above a bank of dull grey 
clouds. Anna shivers as its cold light fills across 
her path. 

Moodily thoughtful, the Frenchman loads the way 
homeward. 

“ Tell me,’’ he says, turning at last to his com¬ 
panion, “ who are to be your guests to-night ? ” 

“ Let me reflect.-Herr Professor Gonsor.” 

“ Who cannot speak one word of French.” 

“ The Frau his wife.” 

“ Who speaks only German. 1 shall be a wet 
blanket on charming society, this Christmas Eve.” 

“ We expect the professor’s daughter too.” 

“Ah!” 

A French “ Ah 1 ” long and deep, accompanied by 
a shrug of the shoulders. 

“ General Kratzer has promised to come.” 

“ General Kratzer! ” De Montbrison’s face 
brightens. “ I know him. -A gentleman and a 
German. Cufious combination !—Ah, what do I 
say ? Malheureux that 1 am ! I ask your pardon, 
mademoiselle.” 

“ Then we hope to sec Ida von Monstatt, the 
greatest beauty in Wiermar.” 

“.Mademoiselle! mademoiselle I ”* De Montbri¬ 
son raises his hands deprecatingly. 


“ We have invited two artists whom you do not 
know, three or four more friends whom you have 
never met, and Franz Siegel.” 

“ Brother of the devoted Karl ? ” 

“ Biother of Karl Siegel—ye.s.” 

“ Franz Siegel the hunchback 1 I shall be de¬ 
lighted to Improve* his acquaintance. Franz Siegel, 
inscrutable nidlangc of the grotesque and sublime— 
grotesque in his appearance and manner, sublime 
in his indomitable faith in'the superiority of Ger¬ 
many over all other existing nations, in the supe¬ 
riority of his brother Karl over all other subjects 
of your German Emperor. A character worth) 
careful study—that of your friend, Franz Siegel. 

“ Oh. do not laugh at him, monsieur. If you 
knew how great and generous his nature is, how 
honest, how tender, you could not scoff.” 

Anna’s voire falters. 

De Montbrison bends over her, supplicating for¬ 
giveness. 

“ Indeed, 1 will never knowingly scoff at any¬ 
thing which you hold dear. Believe me, never.” 

He stops short in his walk. Lower and lower 
bends his head. Very earnest are his whispered 
words. 

Then, turning away from the broad road through 
which he and Anna have been passing, he leads 
the way down dimly lighted, sequestered paths. 

After a few moments’ silence, he says abruptly, 
in a troubled voire, “ I do not shun the Christmas 
festivities in which your father kindly invites me 
to take part to-night, though my heart is full to 
breaking, with a sorrow that it is difficult for all 
my pride to cover. I trust to your sweet presence 
for courage and support. Let me tell you now how 
deep is the gratitude with which your consoling 
apprcci.ation of the hardships of my position here 
has filled me. When I have been gayest, proudest 
—when your German friends have wondered most at 
the insensibility of the light-hearted French soldier, 
who apparently values slightly his country’s hap¬ 
piness, then most clearly have I seen the light of 
divine pity shining in your kind eyes, and I have 
known that you only, among all the dwellers in 
this German town, understood me. You only re¬ 
cognise the keen anguish which 1 bear in silence, 
which I jealously hide from all other observation. 
Believe me, I could endure pity from no one else— 
from no one else.” 

Deep silence from Anna. Not a glance—not a 
sign. 

“In a land of strangers, where every day 1 hear 
my country slandered,, where the disasters of 
Wocrih, of Metz, and of Sedan ”—a shudder passes 
over De Montbrison’s face as he speaks the last 
word—“ arc hourly gloated over in my presence, in 
what can I find refuge but enforced gaiety or scorn¬ 
ful silence? Shall I let my enemies see how to 
the quick their blows have struck ?—how painfully 
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each insult they have paid to France has lacerated 
ray heart? Let them strike 1 My arm is power¬ 
less. See how I laugh, the more gaily as the 
wound is deeper. The dull eyes of these passion¬ 
less Germans can never discern a broken heart 
beneath a smiling face.” 

‘‘ Oh, monsieur, why this to mii ? ” 

“ Because your sweet pity penetrates me, fills me 
with profound emotion. Only two feelings animate 
ine now—sorrow for France, Jove, earnest grateful 
love for-” 

“Monsieur!” Two burning spots shine out on 
Anna’s cheeks. ' 

“ I anger you. Forgive me. But toll me that I 
have judged you rightly—that my country’s griefs 
fail to inspire within your breast the CMdlation felt 
by your German fiicnds.” 


“ Monsieur de Montbrison ’’—^Anna’s tearful eyes 
rise slowly—^“dearly as I love the Fatherland, I 
would give the best years of my life to recall the 
time before our victorious campaign with Franco 
commenced—would give the best years of my life if, 
by so doing, I could change the unalterable past- 
could cause that the triumphs of Woerth, of Metz, 
and of Sedan had never been.” 

“ Do you speakthus?”—Do Montbrison's voice is 
sharp, its tones discordant from thought of Karl 
“ Ah, me ! the happy Karl; happy amid dangers, 
i You wish him peacefully at home ?” 

“ Indeed, indeed I do. Oh that he had never 
left us that I had never-” 

" Never wh.it?” 

“ Never seen you, in .all my life, monsieur !” 

JINlJ OP LHAl’lbK IHK HlvSl. 
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IN TWO rARTS.-TART Till'. SKCONH. 




• company him, but 
'>'\\ helmsmen, two h 


the morning of the 28th, Mr. 

' Wade declared he could bear 
'Im / his sufferings no longer, and 
would once more go on the 
raft. Mackay refused to ac- 
• company him, but two Italian 
/'.V'k't/ helmsmen, two M.ilays, and 
three or four ol the Lascars 
y (./* jeiined him, and in a few 
hours they were out of sight. In 
the evening there came on a sipiall, 
which probably proved fatal to 
t, y them, but brought merciful relief 
to those on the mast. They caught 
the heavy rain in their outstretched clothes, and 
drank it as soon as it had washed out the salt th.il 
at first tainted it. After this, rain fell generally once 


Mrs. Brcniner fouiiil her husband dead in her arms ; 
and our slreiiglh was so reduced, it was with the 
utmost difficulty,” says Mackay, “ we threw his 
body overboard, after stripping off part of his 
clothes for the use of his wife. In the course of 
this day two others died in the mizen, and two 
others in the fore-top, with which we had of late 
little or no communication, being no longer able to 
come down the rigging, or speak loud enough to be 
he.ird at that distance. After the gale abated, 
several of the Lascars went forward, and our 
mnnbers were now so diminished the two tops held 
us all.” 

Now the nights grew terribly rainy, cold, and 
benumbing, but the morning sun relaxed thi ir 
limbs. Then came the intolerable meridian heat, 
anti renewed their torture. Some died hard, and 


in forty-eight hours. In the intervals, when they had in great agony, yet the weaker men sometimes 
not strength left to go down themselves, it was their lingered longest. As a proof of this fact, Mackay 
constant practice to lower a jacket or jiiece of cloth gives us the following e.xqui.sitely touching in- 
into the sea by means of a rope-yarn, and apply it stance ; 

thus inoislenetl to their bodies. W henever a heavy “ Mr. Wade’s boy, a stout and healthy lad, died 
shower affoided them a few mouthfuls of fresh early, and almost without a groan; while another 
water, cither by catching the ilrops as lliey fell or of the s.ime age, but a less promising ajipcarance, 
squeezing them out of their clothes, it infused new held out much longer. The f.ite of these unfor- 
life and vigour into them, and for awhile they almost tunatc boys differed also in another respect, highly 
forgot their misery. The men always chewed lead deserving of notice. 'I'heir fathers were both in 
and canvas to quench tligr thirst; leather they | the fore-top when the boys were taken ill. The 
found intoleiably offensive. Many of the sufferers father of the second, when the account reached 
died delirious, and then death and the tinal horrors him, hurried down, and waiting for a favourable 
of cannibalism were Mackay’s especial terror. 'I'he opporlimity, crawled on all-fours along the weather 
body of a Lascar, who had died in the cat-harpings, j gun-wale to the boy. who was in the niizen- 
got so jammed in among the ropes that it could not | rigging. By that time only three or four planks of 
be disengaged for several da) s, and this added to the (|u,u ter-deck remained, just over the weatlier- 
the general distress. quarter g.dley^ and to this spot the unhappy ntjin 

“On the morning of the eleventh day (July ist) ! led his son, making him fast to the rail to prevent" 
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his being washed away. Whenever the boy was 
seized with a fit of retching, the father lifted him up 
and -wiped away the foam from his lips; and if a 
shower came, he made him open his mouth to 
receive the drops, or gently squeezed them into it 
from a rag. In this affecting situation both re¬ 
mained four or five days, till the boy expired. The 
unfortunate parent, as if unwilling to believe the 
fact, raised the body, gazed wistfully at it, and 
when he could no longer entertain any doubt, 
watched it in silence till it was carried off by tlie 
sea ; then, wrapping himself in a piece of canvas, 
sunk down and rose no more, though he must have 
lived two days longer, as we judged by the 
quivering of his limbs when a wave broke over 
him. This scene made an impression even on us, 
whose feelings were, in a manner, ck'.id to the 
world.” 

On the loth of July, the twentieth day since the 
wreck, ;t man said he saw something like land in 
the horizon, to the eastward ; but no emotion was 
shown, and no one made any effort for some time. 
But slowly one by one they all roused themselves 
to see. Mackay told Mrs. Bremncr that if it was 
land the wreck would be beaten to pieces a long 
way from shore, and they would all perish. At day¬ 
break Mackay couliT scarcely rouse himself for 
a long timCj, to see whether it was or was not 
land. But he said to Mrs. Bremncr if it was the 
coast of Coromandel they would both be exhibited 
in the Long Room at Madras, under the jiictures 
of Cornwalhs and Meadows. In the evei.mg, to 
their inexpressible anguish, they s.tvv that the coast 
was wild jungle, without a sign of an inhabitant. 
Death then seemed near and certain, yet Mackay 
slept well, and was awoke by the ship striking. 

The tide falling left the gun-deck almost dry, 
and Mackay and the gunner got down to it. The 
Lascars, coming out of the fore-top, began to search 
among the rubbish for money. Two of them re¬ 
fused to bring Mrs. Breniner down from the cat- 
harpings for less than eight rupees, money to be 
paid on the spot. They then got into the gun¬ 
room, and found three or four cocoa-nuts jammed 
under some timber. The finder divided them 
generously, claiming only the juice, whiSh how-ever 
proved rancid. Thirst was the predominant agony 
now, and Mackay was haunted by thoughts of large 
bowls full of lemonade, and food that could be 
swallowed without chewing. Seeing no prospect 
of getting to land, Mackay resolved to die quietly 
in the wreck—not yet, however, surrendering all 
hope of being saved. No one had died since they 
caught sight of land. In the'afternoon their hopes 
v^ere niised by seeing something like men walking 
on the shore; but though the strongest of Mackay’s 
companions got on the taffrail-rail and waved 
cloths, they took no notice. 'This, however, 
roused six of the stront'esi of the Lasctirs, who got 


six small spars out of the gun-room and, with in¬ 
finite fatigue, launched them into the water. These 
were quite insufficient to support all, but the six 
Lascars towards evening got on them, and at the 
young flood soon gained the be.acli, though there 
was a heavy surf. “We saw them find a-stream 
of fresh water, drtnk deeply, and then he down, as 
if in despair, under the shade of a bank. The next 
morning, to our great delight, they had not been 
destroyed by tigers, and we saw them come again 
and drink.” On the wreck there were still left two 
women, three old men, a middle-aged man (an in¬ 
valid), a lad, and M.ickay. All these were too weak 
and faint even to move a single spar. The young 
and robust had nearly all perished. 

Towards noon, to their frantic joy, the people on 
the wreck saw a large party of natives approach the 
Lascars, and kindle a fire, evidently to dress rice, 
and some came to the water’s edge and waved 
signals to them to venture ashore. Mackay’s 
heart now swelled with hope, and life again seemed 
precious to him. (letting no help from the gunner 
and the .Scrang, who were exh.iusted, he and the 
boy with difficulty got out a spar and made it fast 
with a rope to a piece of floating plank. Mackay 
hesitated for some time to leave Mrs. Bremner, 
now quite helpless, till urged by the boy, and con¬ 
vinced that the natives might leave the place, and 
that he should be still weaker the next day. Once 
on shore he could .send rescue to the poor woman, 
who gave him a rupee at parting, and dismissed 
him with a thousand good wishes for his safety. 
Just as Mackay was recommending himself to the 
Divine protection tlic plank floated away, leaving 
only the square spar, which kept rolling Mackay 
under it, and exhausting him more and more at 
every roll. “ I found,” says the brave man, “ that 
I did not get nearer to the shore, but drifted in a 
direction almost parallel to the beach. Rearing 
th.it I should not be able to hold out much longer, 
I tried every method to keep the spar from turning, 
and at last l.iy alongside it with one h.ind and one 
leg over, while with the other arm. and leg 1 
struggled hard to guide it towards the shore. For 
some time 1 succeeded tolerably well, but all at 
once was overwhelmed with a tremendous sea, 
which broke over me, and tore away the spar. I 
now thought all was over, and, after a short struggle, 
was beginning to sink, when another surf threw 
me right across the spar, which was carried back 
with consider.ible force by the reflux of the sea. I 
w-as almost breathless by the shock, yet I instinc¬ 
tively grasped it with both my arms and legs, and 
was several times rolled round and round along 
with it. 1 was also scratched with the sand and 
shells which the surf had carried back from the 
beach ; but this I considered as a sign that I was 
near the shore, though I could not sec it, which 
ercatlv animated my hopes. One or two more 
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surfs threw ine violently ,on the rocks, and,'to pre* 
vent the .returning surf from carrying me back, I 
laid fait hold of the^ The only clothes I had 
when I left the ship were a. flannel waistcoat, part 
of a shirt, and a pair of trousers. The two first, 
being ragged, I tied in a bundle at my back, to 
prevent their encumbering me, but I lost them in 
the surf. The trousers 1 still had on. finding 
them entangled in the rocks when the surf had re¬ 
treated, I tore them off, and made shift to crawl on 
all-fours, for I could not straighten my back, beyond 
the reach of the surf. Being now perfectly bare, 
I found the wind extremely cold, and therefore 
laid myself down under the lee of a rock, where, 
in a few moments, though 1 observed some of the 
natives coming towards me, I fell asleep.” 

The men who woke Mackay told him he was 
in Ava, only six days’ journey from Chittagong. 
They were compamy’s ryots (peasants), and pro¬ 
mised totake him with them. They then led him 
to the stream, and, as he insisted upon drinking, 
let him fall face forv/ard into it, and there he 
stayed, taking great draughts until he felt more 
revived. 

.Round the natives’ fire Mackay found the six 
Lascars, the boy, the gunner, and the Serang. The 
latter, swimming better than himself, had reached 
the shore first. The joy at seeing them almost 
deranged Mackay’s mind, and the oftener they 
told him how they got on shore, the more be¬ 
wildered he became at their meeting. He waited 
patiently till the rice was boiled and some brought 
him on a leaf, but when he had chewed a grain or 
two he found he could not swallow it. A Hindoo, 
observing Mackay’s distress, dashed some water into 
his face with his hand; this, although it at first 
almost choked him, caused the muscles to expand 


and restored their poww, though he was obliged 
at first to take a'mouthful of water with every 
mouthful of rice. Mackay’s lips and the inside of 
his mouth had blackened and cracked with the ex¬ 
ternal heat and internal fever, and they bled and 
gave him great pain every time he moved hie jaws. 
Then a sweet, deep, refreshingK sleep stole over ^ 
the mind of the rescued man, and he rested till 
the evening. 

When Mackay awoke, his staunch and true 
nature revived also, and he tried, by promises of 
rew.nrd from her, to induce the natives to rescue 
poor Mrs. Bremner.' Some of them promised to 
watch for the high midnight tide, when the wreck 
would drift nearer ; but while they discussed their 
probable spoil, their leader, a warm-hearted roan, 
saved her without stipulating for reward ; and that 
same night the ship, as if its work for good or 
evil was over, parted in two. The bottom stuck 
still to the teeth of the ravening .and greedy rocks, 
and the upper part floated in so near the beach that 
the two remaining men waded through the dan¬ 
gerous surf to the shore. Mackay, in vain impor¬ 
tuning the natives to cook more rice, fell asleep 
again, and at midnight awoke, and found Mrs. 
Bremner and her maid safe on shore. The deepest 
joy was depicted on Mrs. Bremner’s face. 

In the morning the eight Mussuhpan Lascars 
bargained by themselves for future food, and Mrs. 
Bremner agreed to pay eight rupees for four days’ 
rice for the whole European party, till they gained 
strength to reach the nearest village^ tliirty miles 
to the northward. 

Wc have no need to follow Mackay and his 
parly to Chittagong, which, after these prolonged 
and almost incredible sufferings, they eventually 
reached in safety. 


IN HONOUR BOUND. 

BY CHARLES GIBBON, 

AUTHI1R OF “KOKIN GRAY,” “FOR LACK OF GOLD,” KTC. F.TC. 


CHAPTER THE FIFTV-FOURTH, 

A DISCOVERY. 

The Laird looked sh<imefaced, and a little vexed, 
when he found that he was observed; then he 
laughed heartily. 

“ 'Pon my soul, Teenie, yop’re a witch ! ” he ex¬ 
claimed, “and you make a fool of me just as you 
please. Here, take your confounded bairn- he's 
a nuisance.” 

“ No, keep him till 1 dress your hair. He’s very 
happy, and laughing as if he had the best nurse in 
the world.” 

Baby screeched with delight as the Laird tickled 
him, crying, “ Chucky, chucky, chuck—y !’’ and 


uttcied other nonsensical sounds which represent 
baby-language. She combed and brushed his hair, 
drawing back now and again to study the effect of 
her arrangements with the eye of an artist. Finally, 
whilst he still nursed Baby, she drew him to a 
mirror to look at himself. 

“There ! ” she cried proudly, “ isn’t that better?” 

“ Wonderful! ” he exclaimed, putting up one hand „ 
to arrange a curl at the 'side of his head—“ ten years 
knocked off the account. I’d kiss you if my hands 
were released from this bundle.” 

So he placed the bundle in its basket, and he 
took her hands, and touched her brow with hi^ 
lips. He became serious at that moment. 
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“ You haw made me young again, my child; our neighbours' burdens; so I try to think; it is not 
but why aie you so hot and fevwish ?” me, but another fool, who is about to be turned but 

He nOw observed how strange she looked ; there in his old age to leans how to gain a decent living.” 
was a wild restlessness in the eye's and a quivering He spoke gaily enough, but there was a rueful 
of the lips, which at first might have been attri- shadow in his eyes. Then she, with a voice that 
buted to her agitation and doubt as to the recep- was full of pain— 

tion .she was to have, but could not be explained by j “I wish I had*never come back— I wish I had 
these suggestions any longer since they were friends i died by the roadside, and I would have been happy, 
re-united. Her whole frame seemed to be on fire> looking down upon you all." 
and yet she was shivering; that startled him. “ You would have seen us miserable beggars 

‘‘ I don’t know what is the reason—I’m queer,’’ when you were away from us, Teenic.” 



‘‘IIK SBITLED IIIMSULF IN THE .■SAKDI.K.” 


she answered hurriedly, and flying away to the sub- " No. no, you would have been safe and comfort- 
ject which was uppermost in her thoughts—“but able—I went away thinking that Mi-stress Wishart 
wliat about Dalmahoy ? ” would give you the money if she only knew me to 

He gave his shoulders an uncomfortable twist. be out of the road. But I’ve come back and 
“ There’s nothing new about it,’’ he said with a spoiled it all.” 

grin; “there will be letters of horning issued Walter was at the door, and heard her. He un- 

against me soon, I suppose.” derstood cvcrything*now—the idea of self-sacrifice 

“What’s that horning ?’’ which had possessed her, and which he reverenced 

“ Only a summons in the name of Her Majesty none the less that it appeared to him a foolish one, 
the Queen (God bless her); commanding me to pay and he understood the bitterness of heart she ex- 
thc siller forthwith or—get out.’’ perienced in her failure. He knew something of 

“ And you say that as quietly as if it was the ruin the bitterness of failure, and he loved her more 

of somebody else you were talking about ! ’’ she said and more, if that could be. He embraced her 

- .i.'ideringly. tenderly. 

“ Just that ; it’s surprising how easily we can bear “ ^ly poor wific, you must not agitate yourself in 
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this way," he said affectionately; “ you must not 
take ail our'sias upon yourself. Come,.be cheerful, 
Teenie, I have splendid news for you.” 

“ Has the cow calved twins ? ” said the Laird, 
laughing, and yet with a kind of girn in the laugh, 
as if he found it difficult to be cheerful under the 
circumstances. ' 

Walter’s touch revived her, and she looked at him 
for explanation. 

“ Better than that, sir; old Geddies sent for me 
to say that he has determined to resign tlic church 
and all its emoluments to me.” 

“ That’s four or five hundred a year at least,” 
ejaculated Dalmahoyj “ I congratulate you, Wattie 
—and myself, for now I’ll be able to borrow from 
you.” 

“ Will it save Dalmahoywas Tcenic’s question. 

Walter was unable to answer, but the Laird took 
up the matter. 

“ You must get Dalmahoy out of your head, 
Teenie,” he said quite blithely ; “ we’ll manage to j 
live without it. Wattie’s luck will make you 
comfiiitable here, but it can do nothiirg up the 
way.” 

” U nlcss we could obtain a loan on the strengtn 
of this income,” suggested Walter. 

“ Fiddlesticks ! we’ll try nothing of the kind. 
We'll keep what we’ve got, and make the best of 
it. I'm as blithe as a peacock witii a new tail 
spread out, Wattie ; but if I let you sink your good 

fortune in the whirlpool of mine, may 1 be - All 

right, Teenie, 1 was not going to swear.” 

Tetcr Drysdale, upon urgent business, was an¬ 
nounced by 4ilie. The old butler entered eagerly. 

“ You bade me bring any letters direct alter you, 
sir, and as you were anxious, 1 came on with this 
myself.” 

The Laird read the letter, and quietly refolded it. 

“ It’s all over, Wattie; I have humbled myself 
and asked this scoundrel for time to pay. He re¬ 
fuses—says he is pressed for money himself, and 
that the debt is so long owing, I ought to be ready 
to sedeem it now. So up go the bills for the sale. 
Now then, gentlemen, here’s a fine iiroperty, and 
an ass of an old man—going, going -gone ! ” 

CHAPTER THE FIKTV-EIFTH. 

WAl.TEK’S IRIAI.. 

Dalmahoy spoke with a sort of forced levity, but 
he displ.iyed much more^agitation than his son had 
ever witnessed in his manner before. 

“ It will be fine fun for our neighbours, and they 
will show marvellous wisdom in descanting on my 
ruin,” be went on with a half-bitter, half-humorous 
grin ; “ throughout the nine d.ays’ wonder you will 
hear them crying, ‘ Serve him right—what a scamp 
h" was in his young days 1—what a wastrail” and so 
on, and so on. The worst of it—or the best of it. 


I am not sure which-^is, that it’s all true. Well, 
sowing wild oats was very nice—for me—and I 
won’t say a word about that; but they produce a 
confoundedly nasty crop for those who come after 
me, and that’s disagreeable tq think about. Good¬ 
bye-come over this evening if you can ; 1 would 
like to have a chat with you, and ask your advice 
about the arrangement of things for the sale. 1 
must huiTy off now to write some letters, and to 
meet the architect, who is to show me a plan for 
the improvement of the steadings on the estate. 1 
don’t think it will all go; but we’ll see. Where’s 
Teenie ?” 

She had become very quiet; she heard every 
word that was said, but she was bending over 
Baby’s basket, pretending to be deeply occupied, 
although healthy and ignorant little Hugh was .fast 
asleep. The crisis had come at last, and her pulses 
were beating wildly; the pitiless words of Dame 
Wisliart were ringing in her ears, making them 
burn with pain and shame ; and the thought that 
she alone was accountable for all this misfortune— 
that but for her there would have been no difficulty 
in arranging the Laird’s affaii's—maddened her. 
There was no news of Skipper Dan yet. 

She rose up when Dalmahoy asked for her, and 
he took her hands kindly. 

“ You are very feverish, my child ; you must take 
care of yourself for all bur sakes—God bless you— 
good-bye.” 

“ Good - bye,” she answered with a curiously 
trembling voice, and suddenly she put her arms 
round his neck, kissed him, and ran out of the 
room. 

“Thai’s fine, Teenie ; come back and do it again,” 
lie cried quite gaily; adding with much satis- 
j faction, “ On my soul, Wattie, I foe) the better 

I of it.” 

Every sympathetic word or look supplies an 
appreciable quantity of nerve-force, and helps a 
mnn more than pounds of money. It is so much 
courage, and therefore so much strength, to a man 
with the least sincerity in his nature. That was the 
Laird’s experience at this moment. 

Walter accompanied him to the gate, where his 
horse was tied. As he was putting his foot in the 
stirrup— 

‘•■fhere was a time, W.iHie, when I might have 
been giumbling at you for this ; but I see now it’s 
my own fault and my own ill-luck. You were right 
to marry Teenie; she's a fine creature, and I'm 
fond ofher. Be good to her, and she’ll make yon 
happy. As for me, I liave been selfish, therefore a 
fool, and 1 am punished.” 

“ I too have been selfish and thoughtless—which 
IS Ihe worse sin ?” muttered Walter. 

“ I don’t know, and it doesn’t matter,” was the 
answer as he settled hiipsclf in the saddle ; “ j^iit 
next time you preach, take tJiat text about bcim^ 
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sure your sins will find you out—is it a text or a 
tract? My sins have found me out at any rate, or 
rather they have caught me at home, and they 
are using the lash without mercy. I’ll tell you a 
secret—but don’t be too hard on me, Wattie: we 
are none of us pretty under the microscope, and 
poverty is about the most unsparing microscope I 
ever heard tell of. That fellow, Geordie Methven, 
was my son, and there he has left a million which 
nobody is like to get the least good of, and here am 
1, his father, about to be made a beggar for want of 
a few thousands. It’s hard lines, take it how you 
will. Good-bye—take care of Teenic—she’s not 
well.” 

He rode away without giving Walter time for 
reply. The revelation was startling enough, but 
scarcely so startling as it would have been had not 
Walter, at various periods, heard faint rumours of 
the paternity of George Methven. The case did 
seem a hard one, and, minister though he was, 
he pitied rather than blamed his father. At the 
same time he cxpiiicnced .a sharp ))ang at the 
thought that Methven should have been callable of 
amassing wealth which would have relieved their 
fuller of all trouble, whilst he seemed to be scarcely 
capable of struggling above poverty. 

He pulled himself up at that ; he had adopted a 
career which was full of nossibilities for serving 
others ; he was bound in Tionour to accept Ull its 
responsibilities and difficulties with brave steadiness 
of heart, and he would do so—please God. 

A quiet nature, full of devotion to religion, and to 
the practical expression of it by helping all so far 
as in him lay, by blaming none—that w.is Walter, 
lie was c.apable of pitying the most atrocious 
criminal; he was so conscious of weakness in him¬ 
self that he was sorry for the errors of others, and | 
whilst he condemned the sms, he was merciful to 
the sinners. Always he argued, “ Under the same 
circumstances, I might have acted like them.’’ And 
so he was kind, gentle, and helpful to the baek- 
slidcr, because he pitied and sympathised with him 
or her. 

He attended the funerals of Red S.indy, Buckie 
Willie, and of other unfortunate fishers who had 
perished in the recent storm, and whose bodies h.id 
been recovered from the sea. The entire male 
population of Kowanden p.iid the last mark of 
respect to their dead comrades ; the women kept 
indoors, as, according to custom, they were not per¬ 
mitted to jjroceod to the churchyard. 

From {he top of the lull the procession looked 
like a long dark line curving to the bends of the 
road, and moving with slow solemnity up the hill 
towards the church. Most of the men were dressed 
in bl.ick suits, all in black coats. The coffins weie 
eiinvcycd in carts the-greater part of the way ; but 
I'^bcn near the church they were taken upon the 
.-liouhlers of stalwart fishermen, the carts drawing 


to one side, to permit the procession to pass. AH 
spoke in undertones, as if they were afraid of dis¬ 
turbing the repose of the dead. The conversation 
generally related to the deceased friends; th«r 
many good and kindly qualities were affectionately 
remembered; aU their faults were forgotten. But 
there were also occasional references to the state' of 
the weather and the prospects of the next night’s 
fishing. 

It was a bleak day ; there had been rain, the 
grass was heavily wet; and the “Razor” was blow¬ 
ing keenly over the land, compelling the mourners 
to put up their hands to their hats, tossing their 
hair, and flapping the tails of their coats. 

Tlierc were a number of gigs and other vehicles 
following in the wake of the procession—farmers, 
e-xtensivc fish-curers, and others, from Kingshaven, 
amongst whom was the provost, five proprietors 
who had to attend a meeting of heritors, and Mr. 
Forsyth, banker, lawyer, and factor to Sir James 
Scott, the patron of Rowanden Kirk. Mr. For¬ 
syth had boon summoned by the old minister, Mr. 
Geddics, in regard to the latter’s proposed rcsig- 
n.ition. 

The bu.i..l over, the fishers returned to the 
village, and enjoyed a holiday. There was mourn¬ 
ing for a little while, and many regrets for those 
1 who were lost. But work must be done ; the 
mourning was soon over; women gathered bait 
and men went out to ftie fishing just as usual— 
laughed and made merry when tlicy were in luck, 
and grumbled when they were out of it. There is a 
merciful buoyancy in human nature, and ordinary 
sorrow, as well as ordinary joy, only touches the 
heart and is gone. 

Walter had several unpleasant experiences to en¬ 
dure this day, and he had need of all his patience. 
He had to listen to some severe reflections upon 
himself—he could bear that; but he had also to 
listen to disagreeable reflections upon his wife, 
offered to him in the form of Condolence, and that 
lie could not bear. To the surprise of everybody, 
he defended Teenic with a vehemence which he 
had not previously displayed out of the pulpit. He 
would not permit one word to be said in her dis¬ 
praise ; they might say what they pleased about 
himself, and lie w.is mute; but touch her name, and 
he was up in arms, fierce as a raging lion. 

Mr. Pettigrew, with his partiality for unpleasant 
truths (and possibly with some recollection of the 
w.i) in which the young minister had snubbed him 
on various occasions), was the first to hint that, as 
an cider, he could not possibly give his sanction to 
the appointment of Mr. Burnett as the successor 
of the much-rcspected Mr. Geddics, until certain 
scandals connected with his household were in- 
vcstig.rtcd by the presbytery, and satisfactorily 
explained to them. 

Walter writhed under this vulgar publicity of his 
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household troubles, and his first impulse was to 
refuse the appointment altogether ; but that would 
be to cast a doubt upon his faith in Tcenie.and so 
he said quietly that he would not permit Mr. Petti¬ 
grew, or any one else, to interfere with his private 
affairs. It was torture to him to speak in this way, 
for he felt how weak it was without explanations, 
which he could not give eyen to friends, and which 
he would not give in the presence of such a man as 
Pettigrew. Then again came the thought to turn 
away at once from the thankless task he had under¬ 
taken ; and that suggestion was met by the resolve 
to hold his place, even for her sake, and to defend 
her honour by showing his own faith in her. But 
it is easier to spoil a good impression than to erase 
a bad one, and he had much to endure for day^ 
afterwards. People looked at him askance, whis¬ 
pered about his affairs, pitied him; and a few 
members of his congregation (those who had de¬ 
clared he was not “ sound ” after his defence of the 
poor woman who had been charged with selling 
sweeties on the Sabbath) openly expressed their 


disapproval of Mrs. Burnett’s conduct, and of the 
minister’s in defending her. 

It was hard to bear, but he did not flinch oi 
falter. His chief anxiety was to keep the scandal 
from Teenie’s ears ; and in this desire he was suc¬ 
cessful, but the source of his success was a sad 
one. 

On reaching home after the harassing work of 
the day, Ailie told him that Tecnic had gone to 
Craigburn. 

“To Craigburn—what for ?” he excl.timed. 

“ I canna say, but she got Drysdale to take her 
in the gig.” 

“ Did my father know ?” 

“ He was away before she started.” 

Walter had no difficulty in guessing the object 
of her journey ; and, worn out by the events and 
discussions of the forenoon, he felt irritated with 
her for going to see his aunt without consulting 
him. Frowning, he put on his hat again, took his 
staff, and went out to meet her. 

END OF CIIAFTEK THE FlFTY-FlPnl. 


A CHAT ON COMMON STAIRS. 



IN an iron-grey street hard by the Edin¬ 
burgh College, 1 once had lodgings 
on, or rather off, a common stair. 
The bed in which I slept was the 
one «in which the English opium- 
eater died. My sitting-room had 
been his; and when I called to mind 
that he had written his musically- 
stately prose on the table upon 
which 1 scribbled, I could not help considering 
myself an interloper there. The relics he had 
left were interesting rather than magnificent: 
a worn-out little brush, with which he swept up 
his hearth, and a hat which must have been 
wreathed, so to speak, with the recollections of 
many a histrum of his life—a hat that ought to have 
been venerable, but that unfortunately did not ap¬ 
pear so to all to whom it was proudly exhibited. 
The opium-eater’s tastes in costume were latterly, 
perhaps always, eccentric. At any rate, the grey¬ 
haired Phillis who waited upon me in those Edin¬ 
burgh chambers informed me that he could rarely 
bring his mind to order clothes, and never to pur¬ 
chase a whole suit at once : now a coat, now a 
waistcoat, and anon a pair of pantaloons —disjecta 
membra —she was sent forth to buy for her literary 
lodger. Once he desired her to procure him a 
pepper-and-salt coat, lined with red. In his latest 
years, her “bonnie wee gentleman,” as Phillis 
called him, used to lean upon her arm when he took 
his walks abroad. When be had been coaxed into 


dining out, she escorted him to his host’s door, to 
make sure of his keeping his appointment, and 
called again in the evening to “convoy” him home. 
At other times he hired a trap, and look Phillis and 
her niece out into the country to dine. He also 
took them, or rather went with them as paymaster, 
to the theatre, and was not in the least disconcerted 
by the remarks which were passed on his odd dress 
and queer companions. More than once Phillis 
had found him in a state of rcvene, and also of 
combustion, his head-propping papers being alight 
—had come into his room just in time to save him. 
An irreverent friend of mine, having been informed 
of this fact, exclaimed fervently— 

“ Thank goodness I’m not a genius ! Just fancy 
the servant bringing in a pail of water like a coal¬ 
scuttle, to stand ready to put you out the next 
time you caught fire ! ” 

Although a writer on political economy, it is well 
known that De Quincey had peculiarities of private 
economics. In “ The Book-hunter,” if I remember 
rightly, a story is told of his having tried to pawn a 
fifty-pound note for five shillings. He was not 
troubled, 1 think, with many fifty-pound notes in his 
old age ; but Phillis told me that some of his few 
onc-poimd notes he gave away to pensioners, when 
he had carefully brushed and smoothed the dirty, 
greasy, crumpled billets. Sovereigns and shillings 
he likewise gave away, when he had scoured them 
as if they had been dirty sheep. 

That Lothian Street common stair is the first I 
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ever mourited in Scotland ; but I li.ive been up 
many a Scotch one since. Some weird stories are 
told of the Edinburgh common stairs. There is 
one in the Lawnmarket on whichf, jn the small 
hours, may be heard the fall of an invisible, in¬ 
tangible foot, ceaselessly going up and down, with 
solemn slowness.* And then there is the stair at 
whose foot lay poor liegbie, the robbed bank- 
porter, stabbed with a bread-knife, on whom the 
little lassie, running out to fill her kettle at the 
well, trod and stumbled in the winter dusk. And 
many another such-hke talc might very probably be 
told, with truth, of stairs which have no recorded 
history. 

'J'he okl common stairs, however, arc invitingly 
curious places to explore. Edinburghers are very 
fond of talking about their New Town. No doubt it 
is well enough in its way, but really it is nothing 
very wonderful/cr se. For interest, commend me 
to the filthy Old Town. I have been in some of the 
worst slums of London, but the Edinburgh Canon- 
gate and Cowgatc distance them in dirt. On the 
other hand, London “ rookeries ” cannot compete 
with those of Edinbtirgh m picturesque appearance 
and historical associ.ilion. 

In spite of its smells, which rival in malodorous 
multitude the odours of Cologne, the Canongate was 
a favourite lounge of mine in my Edinburgh days. 
The Netherbow is a fit vestibule to it; the well, 
girt with b.ire-footed, “ mutched ” and besinutched, 
short-pettico.ated gossips ; John Knox’s house, with 
its fore-stairs, projecting floors, quaint blinking 
windows, big and little, ancient inscriptions, and the 
Reformer, in his miniature pulpit. John Knox, with 
his “LVPE God AIIVFE AT. ANn yi-NYCHTliOVR-AS- 
yr-SKLK” looks down in stonil)-speaking silence on 
a strange congregation now-.a-days. Broad-shoul¬ 
dered, higli-rlicckboned men, with blue bonnets 
pulled down on their ears, loll about, scenting the 
air with rank tobacco and fiery whisky, and 
scowling at the policeman who threads the loafing 
throngs. .Short-skirted girlsin brown-holland jackets, 
with bare, grease-plastered hair, patrol in couples, 
tranquilly knitting. Lean, harsh-featured, dirty- 
fleshed women, in skimp rags .as dirty, cluster 
round barrow-woincn to match, and chaffer over 
strong-scented fi.sh. Not here does the buxom 
Newhaven fishwife, with snowy mutch, well turned 
and shod and stockinged leg, good-natured bronzed 
face, clear eye, brazenly over-pricing, silverily- 
wheedling, liquidly “ Caller-ou ’’-chanting tongue, 
blue gown and striped petticoat, ply her trade. 
More rags dangle wet, but not washed, fsom the 
rake-like clothes-frames, and their rope-rigging, 
which project, flat above flat, from the many- 
windowed “ lands.” Foul-mouthed in two senses 
is the head of each cramped and crowded “close” 
■and “ wynd.” And as is the Netherbow, so is the 
Canongate, Edinburgh’s court-suburb of old. 
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Here is an inscription which may still be read 
upon* its walls: “Miserere mei, Domine: A 
PECCATO, PRORRO, EtEBITO, ET MORTE SUBITA, 
LtBERA ME.” There seems to be a “prophetic 
strain ” in the old lettering in the midst of so 
much poverty, unbridled passion, and its conse¬ 
quence's. 

On a common stair in a street off the Canongate, 
Smollett lived for a time, picking up character ac¬ 
cording to his woht ; but in his days the locality 
was still a far more “ respectable ” quarter of the 
town than it is now. In the same street with 
Smollett lived Lord Monkeys-with-their-tails-worn- 
down Monboddo. In Moray House, Cromwell 
lodged, and from its balcony the Marchioness of 
Argyll spat upon Montrose. The Heart of Mid¬ 
lothian has vanished, but the Canongate Tolbooih 
still stands, or did stand very recently, projecting 
its fryingpan-like dial, as if to warm the dreary¬ 
looking house over the way, which once was the 
Duchess of Gordon’s. In the Canongate grave¬ 
yard lie Robert Ferguson and Adam Smith, who 
lived hard by, and used, according to Dr. Robert 
Chambers, to rob his own sugar-basin when his 
domineering house-keeper’s back was turned. Gay 
has been at Queensberry House, which the notorious 
“ old Q. ” found so dull that he dismantled it. 
In the White Horse Inn, Boswell found Johnson 
growling at the waiter for presuming to make sugar- 
tongs of his grubby fingers. At the foot of the 
Canongate a line of stones let in across the road 
marks off the Sanctuary of Holyrood, within 
which many men of many manners have sought 
refuge. 

It was an old not-up-to-time charwoman, how¬ 
ever, of whom I was in search when I first explored 
a Canongate common stair. I knew her name, but 
that, like her stair, was a common one ; the number 
of her “ land" I also knew, but such numbers 
seemed to be scattered about very much at random 
in the Canongate ; I had further been informed that 
a pawnbroker tenanted the first floor of the lofty 
land m which she lived, much nearer to the stars ; 
but although other forms of relationship may be 
cold in Canongate, it abounds in omnirccipient 
“ uncles.” 

Accordingly, up and down I had to wander 
through crowds of ragged, dirty, depressed, or 
fiercely-wrangling people, clustered in doorways, 
languidly strolling, or squatting frog-like in the 
street, beneath a dreary array of old clothes hung 
out to dry, drooping like very unvenerable tattered 
banners in the air, whose sickly malodours a hot 
August sun brought out in almost overpowering 
potency. At length, by good luck, I found the 
stair 1 wanted—a lantern staircase, bulging from 
the building like a huge lanky candle-box. The 
doorway was blocked with little children, who 
seemed never to have been washed since they 
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opened their sullenly defiant eyes on the filthy sec¬ 
tion of the world into which they had been tom. 
They squatted sturdily in serried rows, making no 
attempt to move. I had to stride over their heads 
to mount the mud-caked steps. On the’ first flat 
there were brass plates upon the floors, but above 
that there could be no mistake that the tenants were 
of the poorest of' the poor. Flight after flight of 
stairs I panted up, until I reached the topmost 
landing—a passage bare of everything but dirt, but 
light in comparison with some of thp dungeon-like 
corridors I had passed. 

On the floor sat a girl cuddling a b.iby. I asked 
her at which door I must knock for my old woman, 
whereupon she nodded impartially, one after the 
other, at all-over and over again—with a good- 
natured but idiotic smile. In one room I found 
a mite of a child, who could not speak pl.iinly, left in 
charge of two tinier babes. In another dark room 
lay a bristly-bearded man “ sleeping off the drink.” 
In a third a poor girl, bearing the hectic finger¬ 
marks of consumption on her pinched cheeks, w'as 
spitting blood—“ nursed ” by an old hag who was 
swearing at her. In a fourth den a grey-haired 
cobbler teas bristling and waxing his shoemaking 
thread. 

At last 1 found my old woman, acting as “howdie” 
to her married daughter who had recently been 
confined. 

The young mother, on whose breast lay the little 
red-headed new-comer, seemed to think it the 
most natural thing in the world that I should 
be naked into the room, and invited to drink her 
health and the baby’s in a glass of whisky, the 
bottle being brought from under the bed. Four 
other bairns—fortunately just about to be packed 
off to the Queen’s Park—were staring at their new 
brother or sister. 

'When the father returned to his onc-roomed home 
in the evening, I wonder whether he considered 
himself a very blessed man on finding another shaft 
in his full quiver. Every drop of water the family 
used had to be brought up all those flights of stairs. 
The young mother had been toiling up them with 
bucketfuls upon her head only the day before. 


To those who h.ave lived long on the Continent 
there is nothing strange in “ flat ” house-keeping ; 
the system is being adopted in fashionable quarters 
of London, and in unfashionable London it has 
long been in vogue, in fact though not in name ; 
but to most Englishmen, on a first visit to Edin¬ 
burgh, it has been a novelty to iiote fishmongers’, 
spirit-sellers’, fruiterers’, butchers’, and bakers’ 
shops down in the basement, with piles of private 
flats above—crushing them down, as it were, into 
still greater obscunly —and the door swinging 
open and closing so mysteriously, no porter ap¬ 
pearing, between its many-handled and many- 
platcd jambs. 

But there are common stairs that h.ave no doors, 
or doors which arc seldom closed, and these are 
not so pleasant. To say nothing of other annoy¬ 
ances, It is not exactly agreeable, on your way to 
or from your home, to be tripped up by a warm, 
growling bundle of something, and to find that a 
drunken man—drowsily indignant at being dis¬ 
turbed—has made his bed upon your common 
stair. 

On the whole, I most decidedly prefer the “ self- 
contained” system of house-keeping. Let people 
say what they like, it is far more difficult to avoid, 
willy nilly, making acquaintance, or getting into 
quarrels, either personally or by servant-proxy, with 
vertical neighbours you pass on a stair, than with 
lateral neighbours you pass in a si reel. In Glasgow 
1 had my most disagiecable experience of the 
vertical system. .Slumbering on a second flat, I 
dreamt that 1 heard the voice of many waters. 
Waking up, with my little household, in a very 
damp condition, 1 found th.at water was cascading 
down the common staircase, rushing under my 
fronl-door, swirling about the floors, and rapidly- 
distilling in very dirty dew through the ceilings, a 
portion of which giving way, my snug little kingdom 
up two flights of stairs was deluged with a most 
unsavoury shower-bath of muddy water, sodden 
laths, cow’s hair, and plaster. 

The vertie.al neighbours next above me had, 
considerately, gone to bed leaving their water-t.ip 
running. Kicuaud Rowe. 


NATURE’S 

N the yc.ar 170 :. the cclcbnated Dutch 
•■'V ttw zoologist, Lcuwenhock, on examining 
microscopically the refuse of a gutter 
w house-to.p, discovered the first 

^ curious animalcules, the history 

of which it is our purpose very briefly 
* in the present paper to trace. The 
attention of the naturalist had been drawn to 


WONDER.S. 

the red colour .and appe.irance of the rain-water 
which had collected in the gutter, and seized 
with the laudable curiosity to investigate the cause 
of this phenomenon, he placed a drop of this water 
under the object-glass of his microscope; /inti 
then he tells us that he saw di‘’porting themsclve; 
in the water an immense number of animalcules, 
“The largest of these,” writes Leiiwenhock. “viewed 
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through the microscope, did not appear bigger 
than a large grain of sand to the naked eye ; the 
size of the others was gradually less and less ; they 
were, for the most jiart, of a round shape, and in 
the green ones the miiMle part of their bodies was 
of a yellowish colot.. He further describes in 
comparatively minute detail the structure of these 
little creatures ; the chief points in his description 
of their external characters being “ certain short 
and slender organs or limbs, which were protruded 
a little way out of their bodies, by means of which 
they caused a kind of circul.ir motion and current 
in the water.” Then I.euwenhock also saw the 
animalcules at rest, and observed th.at they fixed 
themselves to the glass by means of a short stalk 
or “ tail.” 

Such was the account given by this acute ob¬ 
server of the first “ wheel-.animalcule” that had 
found its way to human observation and research ; 
and to the form thus discovered, the name of 
Rotifer vulgaris was given. Leuwenhoek, at a 
later period, also discovered another form of 
wheel-animalcule, the Meliurta; and’ his con¬ 
temporaries and successors added greatly to the 
number of different kinds or species, without, how¬ 
ever, making any effort to correctly determine their 
relations and affinities with other animalcules. 

This latter task, first begun by Ehrenbcrg, has of 
late years been very fully completed, and we now 
know sufficient of their history to distinctly sepa¬ 
rate out the wheel-animalcules from among all 
other minute organisms, and to assign to them a 
definite place in the great scries of animal forms. 

The Rotifera, or wheel-animalcules, then, arc in¬ 
habitants of .all our fresh-water ponds and pools, 
and are also found in the refuse of gutters, and in 
most other situ.alions where water collects and 
..tends to bcconrc stagnant. Regarding the external 
• characters by which they are distinguished, we 
note first in order of importance the possession, 
at the anterior portion of the body, of a eiirious 
disc, furnished with minute, vibratile, eye-lash- 
likc filaments, known as “ cilia.” The motion of 
these cilia gives to the disc the appearance of a 
revolving wheel; and to watch these animalcules 
rushing through the miniature sea in which they 
are contained, apparently propelled by this front 
paddle-wheel, affords one of the most curious and j 
interesting sights which the microscope discloses ' 
to the ordinary observer. 

But it must, at the outset, be remarked that the 
appearance of this revolving “ whccl,”.from which 
the class derives its name, is only illusory. The 
observer, w.atching these .animalcules in motion, 
would firmly believe that the wheel-hke disc borne 
"on the head or front portion of tlie animalcule’s 
'body*actually revolves. Such, however, is not the 
c.aso. 

'I'he illusion or impression is always produced by 


the motion of the minute filaments, or cilia, with 
which the disc is fringed. These filaments, moving 
rapidly in succession, give the appearance of the 
revolving wheel. The disc itself is therefore fixed, 
and it is the cilia that move. This action has 
been compared to the rising and falling of the 
waves on the shore, where the waves seem to be 
continuously moving forward, whereas they only 
rise and f.dl in succession. And the s.iiuc appear¬ 
ance or illusion is seen on looking at a field of 
full-grown corn or wheat, set in motion by the 
summer breezes. The observer would imagine 
that regular waves were passing across the field, 
whereas the undulating motion is produced simply 
by the bending of the individual and fixed stalks of 
grain. 

The older observers, however, fully believed in 
the actual motion of the wheel-discs of the Rotifera; 
but better niicroscoiics, with higher powers, and the 
close study of the.se animalcules, have shown us 
the error of the earlier naturalists, and confirmed 
us in the true explanation of the cause of motion 
in these forms. 

The presence of the wheel-disc, with its mo\ing 
cilia or filaments, thus forms the chief feature which 
distinguishes the Rotifera from their numerous 
neighbours. But in addition to this first charactcl i 
the possession of a distinct structure, exhibiting 
peculiar points of interest, constitutes a no less 
efficient mode of recognising them. And lastly, 
certain extraordinaiy features connected with the 
suspension of their vitality must also be noticed, 
as tending to form a life-history among the most 
remarkable that the study of modern zoology has 
disclosed. 

In habits and conformation, the whcel-.animal- 
cules may either be fixed or free-swimming or¬ 
ganisms. By far the gre.ater number of the Rotifera 
bi long to the free-swimming group ; and curiously 
enough, as if in compliment to the so-called 
“ weaker sex,” the females attain a much gre.ater 
size and development in this class. The males 
arc generally small .and diminutive as compared 
with their female neighbours, and in many points 
of structure the males evince a decided inferiority 
to the opposite sex. 

In size Rotifera are .ill minute,'although they 
attain dimensions which seem large when com¬ 
pared with the gencr.ality of their animalcular 
neighbours. The largest Rotifera measure about 
onc-thirty-sixth part of .in inch in length, but many 
of them do not exceed the hundredth part of an 
inch. 

The mlernal economy of the wheel-animalcules 
has been alre.ady remarked to evince a high degree 
of organisation. Thus we find that the mouth 
opens at the lower aspect of the ciliated “ wheel- 
organ,” and within the throat wc generally observe 
a coin’plic.ited apparatus of “jaws,” suited for the 
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trituration and.mastication of food. Then, in addi¬ 
tion, we find a definite stomach-sac, intestine, and 
digestive glands, constituting a perfect system for 
the assimilation of food. 

We have no knowledge of any distinct heart and 
system of blood-vessels in the Rotifera, but a very 
peculiar arrangement of vessels exists, to which the 
name of the “ water-vascular ” system has been 
given. 

This system, concerning the nature of which 
naturalists arc still in doubt, consists of two tubes 
that open from a contractile, bladder-like sac at 
the posterior extremity of the body, and then run 
forwards, one along each side of the body, to the 
anterior part of the animalcule. Each tube bears 
a number of pear-shaped sacs, in the interior of 
which cilia are contained. 

The contractile sac from which these tubes take 
origin, is seen to contract and expand in a regular 
manner, as if employed in the propulsion of some 
fluid throughout the system.of tubes. Some autho¬ 
rities favour the view that this system represents 
an excretory apparatus, serving like the respiratory 
or breathing-system, to excrete part of the waste 
materials from the body. And although eminent 
authorities differ from the above view, it nevertheless 
appears to be that which obtains most support 
from the actual investigation of these forms. 

A large mass of nervous matter placed towards 
the wheel-organ, constitutes the nervous centre 
of the Rotifera, and associated with this centre a 
pigment spot, or “eye,” is found. It is worthy of 
remark that the nervous mass of the Rotifera is 
said to be proportionally larger, when compared 
with the size of the body, than the brain and nervous 
system of the higher animals. 

Then, lastly, we must observe the high develop¬ 
ment of the muscles of the body, and the so-called 
“ foot-organ.” This latter consists of a pair of 
forcep-like pincers situated at the posterior extre¬ 
mity of the body, and by means of which the free- 
swimming animalcules can fix themselves at will. 
In some, a suctorial organ appears to replace the 
pincer-like foot; whilst in the fixed Rotifers a per¬ 
manent root-like process secures the animalcule to 
any fixed object. In some forms a shelly covering 
protects the body. And as to the functions of the 
wheel-organ, these are two-fold in nature. The 
first use of the ciliary movements is obviously that 
of locoaitttion in the free-swimming forms. But 
in all Rotifera, whether locomotive or fixed, the 
currents excited in the water subserve the im¬ 
portant function of nutrition, in that particles of 
nutrient matter are thereby swept into the mouth, 
and thus brought within reach of the digestive 
system. 

We thus sec that within a body of so minute 
dimensions as those of an ordinary Rotifer, a won- 
ilious complexity of organisation maybe contained. 


But a more wonderful part of the history of these 
animalcules yet remains to be told. And this last 
recital bears a very remarkable aspect when we 
particularly keep in mind the intricately delicate 
structure of their bodies, and the general com¬ 
plexity of their frame. 

These latter remarks have reference to the pecu¬ 
liar faculty possessed by the Rotifera, in virtue of 
which they may exist in a dried, mummified state 
for considerable periods of time, and yet be restored, 
by the addition of a little moisture, to all their 
wonted vigour and pristine vitality. 

Thus they may be dried up by the heat of the 
summer sun from the pools in which they reside. 
They may be blown about as mere dried dust- 
specks by the summer winds, and in this condition 
they may persist for months, or even years ! ^'^•t 
upon being simply moistened with a drop of water, 
the mummified Rotifers immediately resume all the 
functions of their life. The wheel-discs begin once 
more their illusory rotations, the little food-particles 
are again swept into the mouth, the systems of the 
body again begin operating as of old, and the cur¬ 
rent of life flows on as energetically as before, and 
as if no serious suspension of its functions had 
taken place. 

Leuwenhoek himself was aware of this peculiar 
faculty, for he tells us of experiments he made, in 
which several of these Rotifera were resuscitated, 
after having been dried up and 'shrivelled, .so 
strongly indeed that “ one could see the wrinkles 
in them.” * 

Professor Owen tells us of an animalcule having 
been resuscitated after four years’ desiccation ; 
and Dr. Carpenter possessed two Rotifers which 
had been desiccated and recovered six times in 
succession. 

In what condition was the life of these animal¬ 
cules ? we may lastly inquire. We know that life 
was still present, since they could be revived, and 
because no human skill can revitalise a dead anim.il 
or plant. Hence we assume in the case of the Roti- 
\fera, and in the case of the dried-up seeds of plants, 
I that life is present in a “dormant” or “potential 
state—its functions suspended, it is true, but only 
wanting the necessary conditions to be at once set 
in operation, and to manifest their vital activity as 
before. 

We must distinguish, however, between “re¬ 
viving” and “ revitalising.” We cannot revitaiue; 
we may only revive. Revitalisation is the bringing 
back of life which has departed; reviving is the 
restoring or awakening of life which has merely 
been suspended—as in the case of the half-drowned 
man, or as in the parched Rotifer —with this im 
portant difference, however, that in the case o 
humanity we pull the subject out of the water 
whilst in the Rotifer we once again immerse it.'.. 

ANDRF.W WtU'Oi.'. 



' ECRMBER’S stars stirred frostily, when first 
“lier laughing words 

Won him, another prisoner! and coloured 
all his dreams. 


The buds were breaking through the bark, nest- 
buikling were the birds. 

When next her voice ran lightly o’er a dozen 
Bierr) themes. 


257-Voi.. IX. 
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As grew the leaves so grew his trust; yet she was 
hard to reach ; 

As higher spread the summer arch, so farther 
stretched his aim. 

She should be his ! Yet, apt enough in all that 
Love can teach, • 

He speech had none when Hope cried, “ Come ; 
the happy guerdon claim.” 

To-night he sh.ares her neighbourhood—alas 1 the 
crowded dance ; 

No nearer than the stranger he who would be 
closer far, 

Until they walk apart, and talk, encouraged by a 
glance, 

Glows, warm with wedded feeling, to mu^ic 
without jar. 

Long gusts of soothing melody steal through the 
fan-like palms. 

And tremble in the myrtle twigs and float among 
the flowers, 


As these he bends, proud mendicant! beseeching 
precious alms— 

The sovereign right to call her his through all the 
coming hours. 

Now she is won! A searching look, and sharp 
suspense is slain; 

He treads the threshold of his fate, and weighs 
the quiet days 

That lie beyond ; no longer his the half-delicious 
pain. 

The doubting joy of one who winds through 
Love’s perplexing maze. 

The sense may fail in whispered words that break 
upon her lips ; 

The fountain of her happy thoughts in speech 
refuse to flow; 

He never heeds ; so true the touch of those white 
finger-tips! 

In eyes he reads the ready “Yes,” though lips 
half murmur, “ No.” ByroS WEliIiF.R. 



A STROKE OF FATE 

CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


pAS.SIONATELY spoken 
words, that sound strange 
from the quiet Anna! They 
arc in German, and De Mont- 
brison does not understand 
them, but their emphasis 
strikes him with surprise. He 
leans forward inquiringly. 

“Do you know,” he says, “that you 
addressed me in your own tongue, which 
sounds very soft and sweet from your lips, 
but which I do not comprehend ? I notice 
that you relapse into German whenever 
deep emotion is aroused within you. Tell me, in 
my own language, what you said.” 


street. Very quiet, very plcrurcsque. Gable-end- 
without number, a queer carved doorway, small ir¬ 
regular windows—these are the charafteristics of 
Anna’s home, remarked at a glance by casual 
observers. The basement storey is divided into two 
large shops, in the windows of which arc displayed 
a choice collection of Christmas gifts. 

As she toils up the broad oak staircase, a sound 
of many voices falls on Anna’s ear, and the clock 
on the landing strikes six—the hour fixed for the 
souper. 

“ We are late, monsieur,” she says. “ Will you 
hurry into the salon, and announce my speedy ap¬ 
pearance ? ” 

In a few minutes De Montbrison enters the 


“ 1 wished that you had never come to Germany 
—never been a prisoner, that is—never known what 
you call the “disaster” of Sedan. You are right, 
monsieur. I am sorry—bitterly sorry—for your 
misfortunes. I do pity your position here, and I 
earnestly admire your gallant struggle to sustain Its 
troubles manfully. I wish you back, monsieur, in 
the land which is dear to you. With all my heart, 
I wish you happily restored to the friends whom 
you love—who, doubtless, love you very tenderly.’ 

Anna’s hand trembles on the Frenchman’s arm. 
As she enters, with De Montbrison, the lighted 
town, the glare of the street-lamps falls upon her 
pale, troubled face. She turns persistently from 
her companion’s gaze. 

General yon Fehrenstein’s residence is reached at 
last : a tall quaint house, standing in a quaiijt old 


room occupied by his host and hostess, with their 
guests. There is a buzz of c.ager, anxious convers.i- 
tion, as he opens the door, but his entrance is the 
sign for instant silence. The prospects of Paris, 
doubtless, were under discussion. 

De Montbrison is greeted by his host, a grave, 
stern-looking gentleman, whose manner is dignified 
and kindly. Then he turns to salute his hostess, a 
pale, sickly, middle-aged lady, stretched at ease on 
an invalid sofa. 

Embarrassing silence reigns. The Frenchman 
colours hotly. “I am afraid,”he says, “that I in¬ 
terrupt agreeable conversation. Don’t let my pre¬ 
sence, gentlemen, be any restraint on your mirth.” 

Then he walks off to a window, near which 
stands a youth of about sixteen, whom he t>5co^- 
niscs at a glance. 
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A keen watchful face, small restless eyes, sur- “ I wish to Cod he were here to night—my 
mounted by bushy eyebrows, a discontented moush, dearest brother.” 

an expression of perpetual inquietude, hollow “ I reciprocate the wish,” says De Montbrison, 
cheeks, a sallow unhealthy complexion, a figure still laughing^aily. “ I should rejoice to ■w'clcomc 
crutlly deformed. Behold the portrait of Franz all your grand German army back to your grand 
.Siegel. German land? Pardon me, do you not excite 

. “ Your servant. Monsieur Fr.anz.” yourself unnecessarily ?” 

“Yours, Monsieur de Montbrison. Do you Large angry tears gather in Frar.zs eyes; his 
bring Anna with you, from your long, cold walk? ” head drops upon his breast; a convulsive sob 
“ The lady came in with me, cert.airiy. Hei toi- falls on the Frenchman’s car. The object of the 
Ictte, doubtless, engages her present attention.” boy's passionate hero - worship, the brother in 
Franz frowns darkly, “ This is not the first long whose service he would willingly spend his whole 
walk that you and she have taken together.” life, is far aw.iy and in deadly peril—nay, may 

“Decidedly no. 1 h.ive requested the honour of j possibly have already met a premature death, 
mademoiselle’s companionship in many a saunter. Karl's name arouses a flood of intense emotion. 
Mademoiselle is complaisance itself.” De Montbrison moves away—pauses—ponders— 

De Montbrison looks with a curious expression returns. “ Reflect, my friend,” he says, “ the re- 
of countenance on the boy’s nervous fingers, that turn of Christmas brings a satl sense of loss to 
clasp and unclasp themselves, that twine and twist other hearts than yours.” Soothingly he lays his 
into extr.aordinary contortions, as he speaks. hand upon the boy’s shoulder. 

“I have watched you,” he says, and his voice Then he turns away, towards a lighted Christmas- 
betr.ays inward rage, “often at a distance when you tree, near which is se.ated Ida von Monstatt. 
have not dreamed that my eyes were upon you. “ May I recall myself to mademoiselle's remem • 
1 have followed you in the Lust Garten, in the brance?” 

Park, in the town, walking with Anna, and talking, Ida von Monstalt is decidedly pretty, and de- 
oh ! so intently and—what is the word ?—1 cannot! cidcdly cognisant of the fact. An air of conceited 
speak your diabolical French—intently and- affectation detracts from the beauty of her face. 

De Montbrison laughs gaily. “ I am afraid,” he from the grace of her manner. Franz Siegel has 
replies, “ that I cannot help you, monsieur. 1 ^ named her the belle of Wiermar ; he refuses to 
belong, you know, to a nation of deplorable lin-! give theto Anna von Fehrenstein. Do Mont- 
guists. The'French language, which it is your brison is of very different opinion, 
pleasure to c.'dl diabolic.il, is the only one which I “ Good evening, monsieur. Best wishes of the 

comprehend. If )’ou told me in j our own charm- season. Our mode of celebrating Christmas is new 

ing tongue—a charmingly guttural tongue, Mon- to you, probably. ’ 

siour Franz—the word which puzzles you, I should “ Indeed, yes. New Year’s Day is, with us, a 
not understand it. Assuredly we have walked ! fir greater ffite than Christmas, you know.” 
together — mademoiselle and 1 — in your Lust; “ You were in Fiance last New Year’s D.ay ?” 
Garten, your Park, )our delightful old town, in the | Ida speaks in an inquisitive manner. She re¬ 
surrounding beautiful courrlry. Of the honour of g.inls the Frenchman as the lion of the evening—a 
your constant observation I was not aware—we ' person to be “brought out.” 

were not aware. 1 think 1 m.iy answer for the | “Ah, yes. 1 left M.irseilles, I remember, early 
lady.” on New ^I'ear’s F.ve. The new 5 car I spent in 

“ Do you know, monsieur, that-’ Paris.” 

An angry colour deepens in the boy’s face ; his “ You were doubtless very gay 

eyes flash fire ; he draws in his breath quickly, .ind j “ I amused nit self fairly, m.adcmoiselle. lu the 

hesitates. evening I attended a soirei' at the house of the 

“Do I knowf Pardon, monsieur.” Duchesse dc Yalmont. M.adcmoiselle has heard 

‘ Don’t call me ‘ monsieur.’ Your eternal ]iolite- of the duchesse ?” 
ness maddens me. I am too young for the title. 1 MademoiselK’s fitce seems to defy the Fjrench- 
All the world addresses me as Franz — Franz! man to mention any celebrated name with which 
Siegel. Do you know, I ask, th.at Anna is be- ; she is not f.undi.ir. 

trothed — has been, for years — bctiothcd to my’ “Mon Dieu ! how vividly I see ag.ain the scene 
brother Karl?” in wliidi I moved tlvt night! A charming room, 

“Yes, I am aware of that fact, Franz .Siegel.” furnished in the style ol Louis Onatoize—windows 
“Do you know that my brother Karl is the bravest looking down upon the Boulevard—delectable 
soldier in our grand German army—the worthiest society—the cn'inc de la creme of Paris—men of 
man- -the truest patriot ? ” ' science, letters, art—above all, of brilliant conversa- 

“ No, I am not aware of that fact, Franz tional powers ; ladies of u'nspeakable fascination— 
Siegel.” terrestrial Paradise opens to the view. And yc! 
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—and yef—Dc Montbrison checks himself in 
some embaiTassment, and bows profoundly—“ amid 
all the blaze of beauty that dazzled the eyes of the 
duchesse’s guests that New Yeai% evening, one 
might look in vain for such transcendent loveliness 
as shines upon us to-night.” 

The Frenchman's face wears an inscrutable ex¬ 
pression. No irony tinges his voice, or looks from 
his eyes. His manner is perfectly quiet and polite. 

Ida toys languidly with some choice flowers that 
lie in her lap. She makes no reply to Dc Mont- 
brison’s speech. 

“What a monster of a Christmas-tree! Tell 
me, niadcmoiscllc, arc all these articles that deck 
its branches to be given away to-night ?” 

“ Every one. Each guest will be presented witK 
some token of friendship. Ah! do not fear. 
Monsieur dc Montbrison is not likely to be for¬ 
gotten.” 

A swift coquettish glance Ida directs towards her 
companion. He docs not see it. 

His eyes are turned eagerly to the door, which 
now opens widely, only to admit a servant. 

“You are looking for Anna,” Ida exclaims in a 
half-angry tone. “ She has not yet made her ap¬ 
pearance.” 

“ Pardon. For whom should I look in my 
present neighbourhood?” 

Another low bow. 

“ Confess to me, monsieur—you admire Anna 
immensely ?” 

‘ I admire beauty—I pay homage to beauty— 
whenever I meet it.” 

With a courteous inclin.ation, and a meaning 
glance, Ida tosses her pretty head, and then 
looks simperingly down. 

“ Monsieur speaks German ?” 

“ Barely a word.'’ 

“ Is it possible ? Monsieur remarks how seldom 
one meets a German lady who cannot speak at 
least two languages ?” 

“The ladies of mademoiselle’s country are as- 
accomplished as they are beautiful.” 

“ Beautiful! Oh, fie, monsieur I ” Ida raises her 
fan chidingly—then threatens to brain the French¬ 
man with a camellia. “ We are better educated 
than your countrywomen, doubtless.” (This with 
an air of good-humoured superiority.) “ For my¬ 
self, I read with ease at the age of ten years the 
works of your poet, Racine, You call him a poet, 
I presume. Ah ! you will never know the meaning 
of the word till you can study, in the original, the 
masterpieces of our Schiller tfind Goethe.” 

De Montbrison reddens, but his self-possession 
is perfect. 

“ Mofisieur is musical ?” 

Monsieur adores music. 

■‘Monsieur studies, of course, only the produc¬ 
tions of the great masters—Beethoven, Handel, 


Mozart, Mendelssohn ? How strange th.at mon¬ 
sieur’s country should i not have produced any 
musical genius whatever I” 

Again monsieur reddens, but again he bows 
profoundly. 

‘‘ The souper, gentlemen,” declaims, in a loud 
voice. General von Fehrenstcin. “Monsieur de 
Montbrison, will you conduct the Frau my wife ?” 

Anna has entered now, and joins the procession 
to the room devoted to the evening repast. One 
rapid glance the Frenchman directs towards her as 
she quietly salutes her friends. A strange hectic 
flush brightens her face ; a curious light shines 
in her blue eyes. De Montbrison sighs deeply as 
he gazes. 

Souper I A substantial meal, to which ample 
justice is done by the general's guests. Green- 
corn soup, sausages of wonderful appe.arance, and 
more wonderful taste, greasy hams, cheeses of re¬ 
markable hue, an abundance of Rhine wine. And 
all these articles of consumption are duly appre¬ 
ciated. 

“You arc English, Fraulein,” De Montbrison 
remarks abruptly to a young lady seated beside 
him—a lady with a pale, plain face, which he 
instinctively likes—“ English, I see at a glance. 

I ell me—the extraordinary viands that grace this 
table arc as startling to your mind as to my own ?” 

“ Oh, no,” is the reply, delivered in a frank, 
pleasant voice ; “ I am more German than English 
in my habits and tastes. My father has been 
English pastor in tips town for the last eighteen 
years, and my remembrance of my own country is 
a very vague one.” 

“And you really like this Germany?” 

“ I really like this Germany. And you ?” 

The Frenchman shrugs his shoulders, and shakes 
his head violently. 

“ 1 hate it cordially.” 

“And its inhabitants?” 

“ Its inhabitants above all. Cold-blooded, in¬ 
flexible prigs, devoid of breeding, of refinement, of 
feeling. Within the last ten minutes I have been 
informed by a lady in this company that my 
country has produced never a poet, never a musical 
genius—that my countryw'omcn possess no educa¬ 
tion—that—alas, for the manners of these educated 
Germans 1 ” 

“A lady in this company. Surely you don’t 
refer to my dear friend, Anna von Fehrenstcin I I 
won’t hear one word against Anna, I give you 
notice, monsieur,” exclaims the English girl bluntly. 

“ Believe me, I should be the last to speak that 
word," returns the Frenchman gravely. “ The 
lady is not German—not German in mind or 
manner. She stands alone, unapproachable among 
her compatriots. Listen, Fraulein : Mademoisqjle' 
von Fehrenstcin realises my ideal of perfection. * 
The reverence with which she inspires me increases 
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daily—^hourly, Not one of the hasty words which Anna's face is suddenly dyed crimson ; her 
I have spoken against the German boors, applies voice trembles. A scowl gathers on Franz’s face, 
to the Frnulein von Fehrenstein.” The Frenchman advances. 

“ I am glad to hear that you bestow honour You will not, I hope, monsieur, refuse to ac- 
where honour is due,” answers the English girl cept this trifle, which my mother and I venture to 
very simply. “A ana von Fehrenstein is betrothed, offer, in accordance with our national custom, 
you know,” she «uds in a serious tone of voice. The workman’ship is—is —” (the girl’s timid voice 
The company rises. An adjournment to the sinks almost to a whisper)—“ the workmanship is 
room lately quitted takes place. The Frenchman French.” 

walks quickly off, after a hasty, graceless bow to his She holds towards De Montbrison a cigar-case, 
late companion. curiously embroidered in rich silk. 

“Betrothed!” he angrily murmurs through his “ The workmanship is French.” Simple words, 
clenched teeth. “Am I to hear from every simply spoken; but they affect the Frenchman 
tongue of the good fortune of the detestable Karl?” visibly. He shades his face with his hand; m 
Anna advances to the lighted Christmas-tree, absolute silence he takes the offered gift—in ab- 
and breaking from its branches gift after gift, com- solute silence places it near his heart, 
mences to distribute them among the guests. De i “You arc not offended, monsieur ?’! 

Montbrison, gazing intently on her, thinks he has ! “ Offended ?* De Montbrison raises his head, 

never seen her look half so lovely as she looks ; There is in his eyes a passionate fire, from which 
to-night Anna shrinks. 

“ Franz Siegel.” “ Your gift shall never leave me, mademoiselle— 

Anna turns nervously round as she calls the never.” 
name. The boy comes sulkily forward, and takes ; “ Monsieur, monsieur ! ” cries the sharp voice of 

from her hand a roll of uncut music. He murmurs 1 Ida von Monstatt, “ the general is organising a 
some ungracious words of thanks, and, standing game at the Schlusscl Spiel You will need pre¬ 
close at her side, watches her with angry eyes. ' liminary instruction. Come and receive a lesson.” 
“Monsieur dc Montbrison.” end of chapter the EEcowa 


ORANGES-AND THEIR GROWING. 


t lE islands of the Azores owe 
their wonderful fertility to the 
nature of their soil, which gives 
evident signs of an eruptive 
origin. That of St. Michael, 
ich is the home of the cele- 
ted oranges, has evidently been 
iwo islands, the interval between 
nng been filled up by cinders 
1 lava. Numbers of volcanic 
ICS are found in this space, and 
ams of lava have poured the 
over the rocky ground, which, 
wnen modified by the humidity of the 
sea, constitutes a vegetable earth of incomparable 
fruitfulness. 

This favoured spot is divided and sub-divided 
into enclosures, surrounded by high walls, and 
designated in the country by the name of “quintas.” 
Here the orange is cultivated. Hundreds of thou¬ 
sands are yearly gathered,' embarked, and trans¬ 
ported to the London market. There is probably 
no district in the world where the culture produces 
so much in so small a space. The tree does not 
belong to the primitive flora of St. Michael. The 
precise time when it was introduced is unknown. 


eastern countries of Asia, .and admit that it was 
only brought to Europe in the fifteenth century. A 
hundred years after that it was largely cultivated at 
St. Michael's, at which time the flower, neglected in 
the present day, furnished to the distillers a large 
quantity of exquisite essence. 

The e.xportation of oranges was not much de¬ 
veloped until the middle of the last century, whilst 
the war, and continental blockade, which ruined 
other commerce, seemed rather to favour it. The 
close alli.ince which w.ts then established between 
England and Portugal created commercial rela¬ 
tions, and a market for an unlimited supply of the 
products of St. Michael. The culture of oranges 
h.as thus very considerably incre.ised during the 
last thirty years, and the manner of cultivation has 
much improved. 

In former days the plants were left unsheltered. 
They were planted at great distances from one 
another, thus forming magnificent trees, covering a 
large surface of ground, one of which would bear 
from fifteen to twenty thousand oranges. A heavy 
stone was laid on the lop of llie tree, to force tlie 
branches out in a lateral direction, and to keep a 
low level, so that the wind might not destroy 
them. 


.1^'it it was certainly soon after the discovery of the Tliis system has, however, been entirely aban- 
islands. Botanists believe it to belong to the doned, as the damage was so great during the fear- 
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ful storms of winter blowing over the Atlantic. A 
tempestuous night 'sufficed to cover the ground with 
oranges, and thus destroy a fine harvest. On some 
occasions the trees were themselves uprooted, or 
torn to faeces; besides which, the delicate buds 
coming out in spring generally suffered much from 
the damp saline spray brought from the sea by the 
wind. Tlie idea was then adopted of enclosing the 
trees in small plots, surrounded by trees ; but it was 
soon discovered that the shadow prevented the 
growth and ripening of the fruit; .and it was not 
until 1845 that the present system was finally 
adopted. The quintas are now squares of from 
forty to fifty yards across, whilst stone walls, from 
three to six yards high, surround them. The 
strongest blasts are broken ag.ainst these masses of 
thick basaltic blocks, the unhewn surfaces of which 
are mortared together. Within this rampart a 
hedge of the faya-tree is closely planted, and thus 
forms a green curtain several yards in height. 

After many attempts to discover the kind of tree 
which suited best for a shelter, this native of the 
island has been unanimously chosen. For many 
years the cultivators tried the Pittosporum nndu- 
laUun, an elegant evergreen tree imported from 
Australia. The beauty of its leaves and the 
rapidity of its growth seduced the eye; but it 
exhausted the land and interfered with the growth 
of the trees it was used to protect. The laurel of 
the Canary Islands, and also that of India, pos¬ 
sessed good foliage and quick growth, but their 
roots extended too far into the ground. The faya, 
on the contrary, improves the land, as its dead 
leaves form an excellent manure. Not only does it 
leave the trees which are planted near it all the 
nourishing juices, but it is found that many other 
varieties, such as the oak and elm, thrive better 
near it than when planted alone. Near the sea, 
however, the Pittosporum is used, as it resists the 
dust and salt from the sea better than the faya. 
During the time necessary for these trees to grow, 
the land is sown with a kind of broom, which is 
destroyed after three or four years. Some culti¬ 
vators think that the quality of the orange has 
suffered from this protection, both air and sun being 
intercepted ; but time is required to solve so difficult 
a problem, as well as a continuous series of obser¬ 
vations. 

The ground of the plantations must be ploughed 
and tilled for four or five years. After that twice a 
year it undergoes a superficial ploughing. The 
lupin is often sown and dug into the land with a 
hoe, to improve it. This plant plays a large part in 
the. agriculture of the Azores. The volcanic soil 
spontaneously furnishes flint, salts of potass, and 
phosphates. If it contained azote, any additional 
manure would be unnecessary. This is exactly 
what the lupin is so rich in at its maturity; thus it 
is pulled up and dug in to complete the natural 


richness. Then the ground will yield, without rest, 
two harvests in the year; and melons, cucumbers, 
and pumpkins, which with us require special beds, 
prosper in the common soil. 

Every year the dead wood is cut out, and the 
shoots thinned ; but, as a rule, the orange-tree is 
never pruned. In dry seasons it isrtvell watered if 
the supply be near, and sufficient in quantity. The 
trees are planted in a quincunx, leaving between 
them a distance of twelve or fifteen yards; and 
from the first year the cultivator looks for some 
fruit as a reward for his labours, though the tree 
docs not enter into full bearing for ten yc.ars. Then, 
if it be healthy, and planted in good earth, it yields 
from one thousand to fifteen hundred oranges 
yearly. An old and vigorous tree, whose branches 
are long and well-thinned, furnishes the immense 
harvest of seven or eight thousand. In those 
quintas which are too large, the medium docs not 
exceed six hundred fruits, wliilst the smaller ones 
bear from two to three thousand, showing how 
much good shelter and care will do towards in¬ 
creasing the crop. 

There are six principal varieties of sweet oranges 
cultivated in the Azores. The common one is 
of middle size, slightly acid, and very sweet-scented. 
The skin is thin, and adheres well to the fruit, be¬ 
coming a little thicker towards the end of the season. 
The Comprida is more aromatic than the preceding 
one, and. also more acid. This tree is rarely loaded 
with fruit. Under the name of the Silver Orange is 
designated a much smaller one, with very firm flesh, 
extremely fine skin, and a greenish yellow colour. 
The Selecta, or choice orange, is large, of first-rate 
flavour, little acidity, and of a deep yellow colour. 
It has scarcely any pips, and does not ripen 
until April, which gives it a higher value. The 
Ombigo is flatter, and sweet, whilst it furnishes the 
largest crop of all. Finally comes the Mandarin, 
which differs little from the same variety grown in 
Malta. 

The fruit, as a rule, enters into its maturity in 
October, but the best varieties are not gathered 
until January, the season terminating in May. The 
trees are increased by layers, or slips. The first 
mode of propagation was derived from the Chinese, 
and has been much in use of late years. A branch 
ot the diameter of four or five inches is chosen, in 
which is cut a circular incision. Around this, straw 
matting is wound in the shape of a funnel, and 
filled with beaten earth, from the 15 th of May to 
the same day in June. Roots soon begin to push, 
and by the following winter it is provided with 
sufficient to support it when detached from the 
parent stem. The young plant thus obtained often 
bears fruit at the end of two or three years. For¬ 
merly grafting was employed, and is indeed still 
used ; but it is somewhat out of fpshion, on account* 
of the relative slowness with which it comes into 
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bearing. It is, however, asserted that the trees to 
which it has been here applied give the best fruit, 
and last longer th' the others. 

The sweet orange may also be reproduced by 
seed. This is a fact deserving the attention of 
botanist-s, who often consider the sweet fruit as a 
variety derived from the wild or bitter one. If 
this were so, when a pip of ihe former was sown 
it would, according to the general law of nature, 
bear a seedling of the primitive type. In the 
Azores this does not occur. Though the plants 
have the leaves and appearance of the bitter orange, 
and do not attain the fine flavour of the parent 
plant, they are yet devoid of the bitter flavour. 
Perhaps after many successive sowings it would be 
possible to obtain a nearer resemblance to the 
earlier species ; but experience at present does not 
confirm this probability, so that it may be admitted 
that the sweet variety springs from a separate 
species, only differing in the quality of its fruit. 

The gathering in of the fruit is carried on rapidly, 
and without difficulty. Notwithstanding the con¬ 
stant emigration going on from the islands to 
North and. South America, labour is very cheap. 
The oranges are gathered with care, and carried 
to the packing-shed by large companies of men, 
women, and children, who bear on their heads or 
shoulders heavy baskets loaded with the golden 
fruit, and run bare-footed to the dep 6 t. There each 
is separately wrapped in a dry maize-leaf, and put 
in the box. The shape of these boxes has been 
entirely changed of late years. Formerly they 
were very large, and held from seven to nine 
hundred of the common variety. Thin, flexible 
planks formed a convex covering, without any 
solidity, and containing in the lid .almost as many 
oranges as in the box itself. Those who have 
seen cases unpacked will remember this curious 
.arrangement, which was e.xplaincd by saying that 
the air circul.ated more fully between these planks 
than in a box properly constructed, and that this 
was essential to the preservation of the fruit; but 
really the custom .arose from the wish to escape the 
tax imposed upon all exports, which only prescribed 
the dimensions of the lower part of the case. The 
growers were faithful to the letter, if not to the 
spirit, of the law, by making the right size, and then 
surmounting it with an enormous cover. Thus 
formed, they could not be packed on board ship 
with any exactness, and the oranges were but too 
often crushed. 

There is now a better understanding with the 
Custom-house authorities, and the large cases have 
finally disappeared. They are now rectangular 
boxes, about a yard in length, and hold only half 
what the /ormcr ones did. They arc divided into 
three compartments by solid partitions, and sur¬ 
rounded by'bands of chestnut-wood. The expenses 
of gathering, carrying to the town, storing, packing. 


embarkipg, and paying the dues, including the c.ase 
and maize-leaves, only .amount to the small sum of 
half-a-crown a case. As for the price of a box of 
oranges, that varies very considerably during the 
season, generally advancing much towards April 
and May, whenpt is double or triple. There is svlso 
a gre.at difference between one year and another, 
the stale of the season, speculation, and a number 
of other causes influencing the London market. 
Sometimes oranges, when gathered, are sold in the 
full season at SL Michael’s at twenty shillings the 
thousand, packing and transport being at the cost 
of the buyer; other years they have been sold at 
seven-and-sixpencc. 

In 1840 the number of cases exported to England 
was only from sixty to eighty thousand ; in 1850 it 
rose to a hundred and seventy-five thousand of the 
old cases ; lately about six hundred thousand of 
the newly-sized cases are exported. Formerly 
s.ailing vessels alone were employed for the trans¬ 
port, but now about half are steamers. The charge 
for freight to London is between seven and eight 
shillings the case, which, it is hoped, will be lowered. 
Steamboats engaged in this service make eight 
voyages to England from the isth of November to 
the end of April; each carries about five thousand 
cases. The application of this kind of navigation 
h.xs been of immense service. The sea is so stormy 
during the winter on the shores bf the Azores, that 
a sailing vessel only reached London with a large 
part of its cargo spoiled. During the last ten years 
at Ponta Dclgada they have been working at a mole, 
within which the ships can shelter in bad weather; 
but it is only the steam-boats that can get out to 
sea during a south-west wind, which unfortunately 
is the prevailing one. Sailing vessels, when laden, 
have been obliged to wait whole weeks, to the great 
detriment of their cargo, before a more temperate 
sky permitted of their departure. Before the mole 
was constructed, many sad shipwrecks occurred. 
Whilst the vessel was loading, the captain watched 
the signs of a change in the weathei^with the utmost 
anxiety, often interrupting the work, and giving the 
signal tor flight, for fear of being dashed on the 
reefs round the coast. Such events are scarcely 
thought of now ; and the contingencies being so 
few in the trade, the expenses can be much more 
surely estimated. 

Under a warm, damp climate like that of the 
Azores, it must be expected that various parasitic 
mal.adics, of an animal or vegetable kind, will 
develop themselves on the trees from time to time. 
The constant communic.ation of St. Michael and 
P'ayal with all parts of the world fixeilitates thair 
introduction. Thus during the last forty years the 
trees have been devastated by particular maladies. 
In 1834 the bark was evidently decaying; the 
holes, which were chiefly at the lower part of the 
trimk, permitted the escape of a gummy- liquiil 
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that was compared to tears, for which reason the 
name of “lagrima” was given to the disease. Soon 
after the bark fell off; the wood, left bare, decayed ; 
the root soon showed bad symptoms, and the tree 
perished. During this period it was remarked that 
the crop of oranges was larger thaij usual, but the 
quality was poor. 

The unfortunate owners tried every means to 
stop the advance. Large transverse incisions were 
cut in the trunks, to admit of the escape of the 
unhealthy sap ; the worst were dug up and burnt; 
others had the roots laid bare, in the hope that con¬ 
tact with the air would renew their vitality. Noble 
and mutilated trees were thus lying on the ground, 
where their vigour was still so great as to bear 
fruit, until the young plants in their vicinity grew, 
up to take their place. In 1840 the disease became 
at its height in St. Michael’s. Whole plantations 


were annihilated ; others partially destroyed ; and 
it was calculated that a qirarter of the orange- 
trees in the island were cut down. About two 
years after it decreased; and now, though it 
has not wholly disappeared, it has ceased to be 
feared. 

When, however, this plague had‘'departed, a new 
enemy appeared. A kind of beetle, originally from 
Brazil, was found on the trees of Fayal, and soon 
multiplied immensely, until it covered the whole of 
the group of islands. When the gall-nuts of the 
insect developed, the plants died, the leaves grew 
yellow, the fruit could not ripen. At a time when 
the destruction of all the plantation was feared, the 
anxiety ceased suddenly ; for it was found that the 
beetle, accustomed to the warm regions of Brazil, 
could not bear the climate of the Azores; and it has 
entirely disappeared. 


IN HONOUR BOUND. 

BY CHARLES GIBBOH, 

AUTHOR OF “ROBIN GRAY,” “FOR LACK OF GOLD,” ETC. ETC. 


CIIAPTEK THE FIFTy-SIXTH. 

THE dame’s whim. 

That time when she became so quiet, Teenie had 
devised a scheme by which she might yet help 
Dalinahoy and Walter. The hope was very faint 
—the execution of the scheme demanded the sacri¬ 
fice of every remnant of pride which still lingered 
in her breast. Rut her nervous excitement bad 
attained such a pitch, that she seemed to have 
strength for the most desperate adventure. 

Drysdale, who had much liking for her, readily 
agreed to stay behind the Laird, and to drive her 
to Craigburn. Arrived at the door, she found it 
open. Pate was lying on the mat, and saluted her 
with a kindly wag of his tail. There was no one 
about, but there were sounds of laughing voices in 
the kitchen regions. Teenie marched straight in 
and up the stairs to the door of Dame Wishart’s 
room. Slie p.aused an instant. What was she 
going to say or do ? Impulse had carried her thus 
far ; on the road, eagerness to be at the place, and 
fear of her own resolution failing, rendered her 
Kicapable of forming any plan of action. 'J'he 
dame had inspired her with a certain awe, and, if 
she allowed herself to think 'about it, she dreaded 
the possibility of being frightened away without 
accomplishing her putpose. 

With feverish haste she turned the handle of the 
door, and so committed herself beyond the pos¬ 
sibility of retiring. 

On the instant she seemed to become unnaturally 
cold and calm ; now that there was no retreat, fear 
was b.mished. Her eyes and brain became deaf; 


she saw everything, understood everything, and yet 
.she felt as if her soul were standing aside, watching 
her body going through the scene which followed. 

Grace was sitting near the window, sewing; 
Dame Wishart sat in her big chair, leaning back 
on the soft cushions, apparently sleeping. Grace 
turned at the opening of the door, gave a little 
start of surprise at seeing Teenie, and, finger on 
lips as if to beg silence, advanced quickly. She 
embraced her affectionately. 

“ Come down-stairs,” she whispered, “ where we 
can speak without disturbing my mother.” 

“ I came to beg of you,” said Teenie in a low 
voice. 

“ What ?” 

“ To let me speak to your mother, alone. It is 
for Walter’s sake, and the Laird’s.” 

Grace looked at her, and divined her intention ; 
but she did not like the excited brightness of her 
eyes. 

“ Go in,” she said ; “I’ll help you if I can.” 

She passed out, closing the door gently after 
her. 

Teenie stepped forward, and stpod beside the big 
chair. The dame’s head was thrown back—the 
eyes still remained closed. The large features, 
wrinkled and sallow, were like those of a strong 
man whom the band of Death has touched. A 
hard unyielding face, and yet now in its repose 
there were lines of suffering scored upon it which 
commanded sympathy, if not aftection. ^ 

Strange caprice—the face reminded her of her 
father's ; all that the dame had done on account 
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of Grace, he would have done on her account. 
Impulsively she stooped and kissed the withered 
lips. 

“Aye, aye, Grace—you thought I was sleeping, 
my doo, but you’re mistaken ; I’ve been watching 
you,” muttered the dame. 

.She slowly opene^. her eyes upon the stranger; 
she glanced at the seat her daughter had just 
vacated, then at Teenie. 

“ Who are you ?” 


the visitor with a frowning brow, and the thin lips 
tightly drawn. There was a kind of sarcastic in¬ 
difference in her tone. 

“ Aye, lass, you’ve a glib tongue in your head— 
who put you up to it ? ” 

“To what?” 

“To come here— who sent you?” 

“No one.” 

“ My certes, then you’re not blate to come to me 
without leave asked. You are no friend of mine.” 



TEKMK OlirVF.I) ” 


Teenie was calm and resolute as the dame her¬ 
self now. 

“ 1 used to be called Teenie Thorston ; Ilurnett is 
my name nowT’ 

Dame Wishart stared at her for a minute in 
silence; then, impatiently— 

“ What do you want ?” 

“ Your help—money.” 

“What for?” 

“ Dalmahoy.” 

Surprised as she was by this singular attack, ;md 
puzzled as she was by the unaccountable absence of 
Grace, the dame, having somewhat of the Laird’s 
sense of humour, was amused by the .sharpness and 
directness of the replies. But she still regarded 


“ I know that,” she said simply, and her heart 
seemed to swell with a sob which she had difficulty 
m suppressing; the effort threatened to upset all 
her resolution. 

Harsh and stern to her as D.tme Wishart was, 
Tcenic’s heart was yetirning so for a kind word, a 
kind look, that she could have loved the old lady 
tenderly if she would have given her leave. 

“ Then what right have you to come to me with 
such demands ?” 

The dame reached out her hand to touch the 
bell which stood on a little table by her side. 

“ I have no right,” she said, and her voice was 
very pathetic in its submission ; “ only 1 wanted to 
speak, to you, because there is nobody to save us 
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but you. You have satisfied the Laird and Walter 
that there is no help to be got from you—they 
would be angry if they knew what I was doing, but 
I do it because you have not satisfied me.” 

“ Why not, since the others know me well enough 
to take my word ? ’’ 

“ Because I won’t believe that your heart is dead.” 

The datne started, withdrew her hand from the 
bell, and allowed the arm to rest on the table. 

“ The heart may be quick enough, and yet seem 
cold when it is doing justice. What else ?” 

“ Because you have a daughter who is good, 
brave, and noble—who has sacrificed her life to 
you—I cannot believe that you are ready to make 
her ashamed of your memory.” 

The dame looked at her sharply, lips trembling a 
little. Then— 

“ You are a bold hussy—^what do you mean ? ” 

“1 mean that in refusing to save your brother 
from ruin you bring misery on us all, and Grace 
will share it—she will feel it worse than any of us, 
for she will feel that you, her mother, have doomed 
her to a life of shame and regret.” 

“ What shame or regret can there be to her ? ” 

“ The shame of thinking that you, because you 
could not force a man to marry her, revenged your¬ 
self upon those; who wpre blameless in order to 
reach him.” 

” The cold stem eyes were fixed on her face ; 
hard and pitiless sounded the voice. 

“ Did you come here to preach—to me ? ” 

“ No ; to beg.” 

But with these words all Teenie's courage 
evaporated; the woman seemed so immovable, 
cold and hard as a rock; she seemed to have vexed 
her rather than persuaded her—seemed to have 
rendered her more resolute than ever not to give 
the needed assistance. Tecnie made another effort 
to control herself, to remain calm and firm ; but 
her body swayed to and fro, she seemed to stagger 
and then she dropped down at the dame’s feet. 

“Ah, madam, I cannot speak right—I am like a 
child. I spoke just now thinking to frighten you, 
and trying to hide from you the pain that I am 
suffering. But what I said is true, .although 1 
cannot hide my pain. 1 wanted to persuade you 
to act for their sakes as if I had no share in their 
joy or sorrow; and now I can only cry to you— 
think of them, and forget me.” 

Teenie’s piteous appeal did not appear to have 
more effect than her bold argument. The dame 
remained silent, looking at her, and yet the, eyes 
seemed to be .seeking something beyond the kneel¬ 
ing figure. There had been things said which had 
.already suggested themselves to her mind, and 
stirred disagreeable sensations. She could be un¬ 
forgiving to everybody except Grace. On her 
account she was ready to do much that was opposed 
to her ov n humour. I 


Imprisoned for many years in this room by phy¬ 
sical ailment—although comforted by the happy 
hallucination that the disablement was only tem¬ 
porary, and that she would soon be up and doing 
with all the brisk activity of early days, and reso¬ 
lutely shutting her eyes to the lapse of time until 
she became really insensible ,to it—the dame’s 
sympathies had become narrow as her life. She 
saw nothing to care for, felt there was nothing 
worth caring for, beyond Grace, her constant com¬ 
panion and nurse. 

Yet she had quick eyes and keen appreciation for 
all that affected her daughter. She knew of her 
love for Walter, and the whole of the solitary life 
became concentrated upon that one scheme of the 
marriage, and the union of Craigbum and Dalma- 
hoy. Never a shade of doubt as to the realisation 
of the plan occurred to her, until the revelation 
came that it was not to be. Then the revulsion to 
disappointment made her hard ahd relentless. 
Having had only one thought directing and sus¬ 
taining her Sarrow life, she was too old to learn 
submission, to condone faults and to forgive, when 
the fact became known to her. 

But she was shrewd and practical in most things ; 
her agent and grieve found that, when they came 
to discuss business with her. There was not a grain 
of romance in her nature ; therefore Walter’s mar¬ 
riage to Tecnie would have appeared to her a piece 
of unpardonable folly, even had there bben no ques¬ 
tion about Grace ; but when Grace was involved, 
his conduct became in her eyes criminal, and 
meriting the severest punishment. She knew no¬ 
thing of sentiment, but she was full of devotion to 
her daughter. For her sake she would do what 
neither pity nor a desire for her own comfort could 
tempt her to do. 

So, the natural shrewdness and the. love for 
Grace moved her now. She spoke abruptly— 

“ Get up, and take a chair, wisc-like.” 

Teenie obeyed silently, her heart quite still, under 
the impression that she had failed as utterly in this 
[ mission as she had done in her attempt to run 
away. 

“That’s better,” continued the dame, adding 
sharply, and as if it were a subject of personal 
offence, “ but you’re not looking well — what’s 
uj; ? For heaven’.s sake, don’t faint—I hate 
people who faint. There’s no use in it, except with 
a man, maybe. There’s a smelling-bottle yonder 
on the table: take it; smeU it — get better, and 
listen to me.” 

Teenie was obedient, but she did not get better, 
and she was very wcaiy. Dame Wishart was, 
pleased by this ready compliance with her direc¬ 
tions. 

“ That’s better ; you’re not such a gowk as 1 
thought you were. Now let us see if we can hvvc 
a sensible chat. At first I was going to ring the 
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bL‘11 and get \ ou taken away ; but you don’t seem 
to have much nonsense about you, and so I’ll 
S|.)eak to you.” 

“ Th.ink you,” saki Tcenie quite indifferently, for 
she was now hopeless. 

If she had been sk’ endng to propiti.ate the ec¬ 
centric old lady, she* could not have done better. 
'I'he dame was always suspicious of any one who 
made a fraise with her. 

“ Good ; now hearken to me. I don’t like you— 
tlo you know what for ?” 

“ Yes—Walter Burnett married me.” 

“Just that. Well, my brother Dalmahoy and 
Walter came to me, both begging for help, and I 
refused them. Then you come, as if there were any 
chance of your succeeding when they failed. What 
made you think of it ? ” 

God knows ; I came without thinking, or I 
would have known ’ that the journey was useless. 
You never can guess the despair 1 felt before I 
could come to you. The thought stirred me that 
you might not be so very hard, and I came.' I’m 
sorry. I’ll go now.” 

She got up to leave. 

“Sit down,” commanded the d.ame, and she 
obeyed mechanically. “ I said we were to have a 
chat, and mean it.” 

The dame was sitting up, erect in her chair, her 
leaturcs fixed in an emotionless gaze which seemed 
to exert the power of mesmerism over Teenie. The 
fitter made an effort, and spoke— 

“ What have you to say ?—you refuse my prayer. 
Very well; we are done, and I can go.” 

“No, 1 have not refused, and I want you to tell 
me what 1 am to do.” 

“ Me ! ” 

“Yes, you.”' 

“ In what way?” she cried with new hope; and 
tjicn dowbtingly; “Ah, madam! don’t make me 
suffer more than you can help ; it cannot do you 
any good, and it may be death to me.” 

“ 1 am meaning you no harm ; but you shall 
decide between us. I’ll tell you everything. Sup- 
])ose your father had lived for—there’s no saying 
liow many years—in the notion that Wattie was to 
marry you. Suppose he toils, and plans, and 
think.s, and arranges, all his life, so that it may 
serve you and Wattie when you are married. 
.Siifipose there has been nothing in the world for 
him but this marriage—that his very life hangs on 
It, and that some fine day Wattie comes to him 
and says, ‘ I’ve married somebody else, but I want 
you to help me ’—what would the skipper say ? 
Would he say, ‘ I’m sorry for you ; there would have 
been no need to ask me for help if you had kept 
your bargain with me; but I’ll hclj) you all the 
same as if you had not upset the whole plan of my 
life ? ’—would he say that ? ” 

Teenie felt her heart beat quickly, then stop, and 


begin again more violently than ever. There was 
a brief struggle with herself, for she saw clearly 
what the dame meant, and she would have liked to 
answer falsely ; but she could not. 

“ No, he would have been angry—he would have 
refused his help,” she cried, w'ith a sensation as if 
her heart and brain were bursting with the wild 
throbs which agitated them. But she had spoken 
truth, and although it involved her own despair, 
she e.\perienced a faint sense of relief. 

“ 'Very well,” said the dame coldly, “ you have 
told me what I ought to do.” 

There was a curious silence in the room—silence, 
and yet the breathing of the two women was dis¬ 
tinctly audible. 

Teenie bowed her head as if in resignation, and 
rose to leave the room. 

“ You see it’s not my fault—you cannot blame 
me,” cried the dame. 

“ No, it is not your fault—there is nobody to 
blame, but me.” . 

With what a weary hopeless voice she said that, 
and how heavy seemed to be the weight of that 
blame which she took so bravely on her own 
shoulders ! 

She was at the door—paused, turned back to 
Dame Wishart, who sat watching her curiously. 
The girl was better than she thought 1 But when 
Teenie returned, she hastily seized the smelling- 
salts as if to be prepared for a scene; hysterics—or 
a faint, which was equally abhorrent to her. 

But Teenie was very quiet. 

“I want to shake bands with you, Mistress 
Wishart, and to say good-bye. We are not likely 
to meet in this world again, and 1 wish to part 
friends. Try not to think very hard about me : I 
had doubts, but I could not know that I was to be 
the cause of all this trouble.” 

“ And what will you think about me ?—that I’m a 
cruel old witch that has neither heart nor gumption, 
and that ought to be burnt ? Is not that it ?” 

“No, I will try only to remember that you are 
the mother of Grace.” 

The dame searched her face suspiciously, as if to 
detect any trace of deception or cajolery. But she 
discovered none, and so, briskly she said— 

“ You have told me what I ought to do: now I’ll 
tell you what I’m going to do—I’ll find the siller 
for Dalmahoy, so you need not be downcast on that 
score.” 

“What!” 

“ I’ll find the siller for Dalmahoy. Grace wants 
it, and so I agree, now that I’ve had a chat with 
you. You’re not half so bad as I thought you. Don’t 
say a word, but go and tell them, and if one of them 
comes to thank me I’ll refuse to do it. It’s Grace 
who wants it done—it’s Grace’s doing. I would 
have seen you all far enough before I would have 
done it. But she’s a fool, and I’m half-minded to 
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set you down as another. Ccme and see me again 
this day six months. Go.” 

Teenie stood dazed and dumb ; she was like the 
condemned one who obtains pardon at the foot of 
the scaffold: she could neither understand nor 
realise the position at first; and during the whole 
of the dame’s eccentric address—delivered with 
great volubility—she scarcely moved. 

The revulsion of feeling from despair to joy was 
too sudden, and the first thing she did was to give 
a big hysterical sob, to seize Dame Wishart’s hand 
and cover it with warm kisses of gratitude. 

This the dame resented fiercely. 

“I hate hysterics, and the whole cleckan of 
women’s ways,” she cried, and rang her bell 
.violently. • 

Grace appeared. 

‘‘ Take this gowk away, or she’ll smother me,” 
was the dame’s command. 

“ God bless you 1 ” gasped Teenie. 

“You have consented at last 1 ” exclaimed Grace, 
her pale beautiful face illumed as if by sun-light. 
She had never doubted that her mother would 
consent. 

“Away with her, or I’ll take back my word.” 

“ Come, Teenie,” whispered Grace, and led her 
out of the room. 

“ Ods my life !? muttered Dame Wishart, settling 
herself on the cushions ; “ they make an awful steer 
about it; but I feel the better o’t. Maybe I’ll get 
a nap now.” 

Teenie made a great effort to control her emotion, 
and only touching the hand of her benefactress with 
her lips, went out of the room quietly with Grace. 
But as soon as they were in the parlour—only Pate 
looking on, wagging his tail and grinning with | 
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his ugly mouth as if in entire sympathy with the 
whole proceedings — she clasped Grace in her 
arms. 

“ It is all your doing—you have saved us—God 
bless you—you were made to be the comforter of 
those who suffer. You bade me hope—it would 
have saved me many a pang if I could only have 
believed in you. I never can thank you enough, 
Grace, for this, but I shall try to love you more 
and more.” 

This gratitude was painful to Grace. She had 
pleaded with her mother, and implored her to do 
what she had now done : but she had never been 
able to obtain the concession, although she was 
sure that it would be given in time to serve her 
uncle. 

“ I am very, very happy, Teenie, that you arc 
relieved,” she said tenderly, “but you must not 
give me more credit than is ipy due. 1 did try to 
get my mother to yield, and she refused ; then you 
came—she saw how you were suffering—she felt 
how brave you were, and saw how bonnie you are, 
and she yielded to you, not to me. She is not 
hard, Teenie, although she is very stubborn some¬ 
times.” 

“ 1 shall never doubt that, Grace. Now I must 
run and tell Wattie—it will make him blithe. Yon 
have saved us again, Grace—your life must be a 
glad one.” 

“ It will be so if 1 see you happy.” 

They partc-d: there was no shade of doubt 
between them now; sorrow had knit them so 
closely together. Teenie would have been ready 
to lay down her life for Grace—admiration and 
gratitude so filled up the measure of devotion. 

END OP CHAPTER THE HKTY SIXTH, 
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^ OMING into Bangor on the 19th 
of August in this year, we find 
the little town astir with excite¬ 
ment. 

The “Nation.al Eisteddfod,” 
or meeting, is going on, and the 
entire principality takes part in 
the festivity ; for days nothing 
has been heard of but the preparations 
for the grand event, and this universal 
larity transforms this naturally sleepy 
watering-place, and gives to it all the 
brightness of a French town en ftte. 

A Welshman is not an excitable being—quite the 
reverse—but on the subject of his National Meeting 
Taffy can exhibit as much eagerness, and be moved 
to as great a display of childish enthusiasm, as any 
Frencb.in.an would show for his rows of lighted 


j lamps and Chinese lanterns on the isth of August; 
but we must remember that there is something 
beyond mere amusement in this National Festi¬ 
val, and here our Welsh friends have much the 
advantage of their French prototypes. This same 
Eisteddfod involves grave interests—there is the 
prospect of honours to be gained, decorations to be 
won, money to be earned ; for the committee of the 
Eisteddfod, to their honour be it spoken, distribute 
their five, ten, and twenty guinea prizes with a 
liberality much to be admired, and, if possible, 
imitated. The heart, therefore, of every Welsh 
man and woman is beating high with expectation, 
if not for self, for some Hannah Jane or John 
Thomas, brother, sister, or cousin, who may per¬ 
chance be called to the honour of a silver medal or 
a cheque. 

I It is always well to throw oneself into the stream 
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of excitement going on around. Accordingly I 
make myself, through my landlady, fully acquainted 
with the subject, she being more than usually well 
up in what is going forward. Her house has the 
honour of entertaining Owen Gwynedd and Eos 
liradwen, both bard-" ; and Hannah Jane, as neat- 
handed a Phyllis aa evfcr waited on a single gentle¬ 
man, is to compete for one of the prizes. We find 
ourselves, therefore, mi couraut of all the local 
gossip, which of course partakes slightly of the 
“ Little' Pedlington ” character. The great point is 
whether the Quarry Lord, who at this moment un¬ 
fortunately is at loggerheads with his men, will 
preside at one of the meetings or not. Mysterious 
hints are circulating as to the influence of certain 
parties whose interest it is to keep him away. 
Opinions also run high as to whether the committee 
are equal to the woik before them. Late at night a 
report is suddenly given out that “the Duke of 
Westminster” himself is coming from Chester, but 
this fades away with the morning’s light, as also 
does our last chance of being favoured with the great 
()uarry Lord’s presence. My landlady assures me, 
however, that Peucerdd America is positively in 
the town - -which, as I know nothing of the gentle¬ 
man, is highly satisfactory. 

The proceedings are to commence with a “ Gor- 
sedd,” which the “proclamation of proclamations” 
sets forth “ will be held in a field opposite to the 
liritish Hotel, and will be opened according to 
the rites of Ancient Welsh Druids and Bards of 
the Isle of Britain ; in full view and hearing of the 
country people and aristocracy, in the face of the 
sun, and in the eye of light, where no weapon shall 
be bared against them. It must be proclaimed 
under the expansive freedom of the sky, and under 
the protection of God and His peace.” 

There is something in this announcement which 
takes my fancy mightily. The setting of the faces | 
to the sun has a touch of Eastern sun-worship ; and 
in the present prosaic nineteenth century there is 
a delightful simplicity in an advertisement which 
speaks of druids, ovates, and bards as common 
every-day people, to be met with on the high roads. 
My only acquaintance is with the stage druid, in days 
long ago, when Grisi and Lablachc made Norma 
and Oreveso household names. But in Wales it 
seems every one is either an ovate, a bard, or a 
druid. These are the three grades, a druid being at 
the top of the tree, and the ceremony of investiture 
is called taking “your degree.” Women are ovates, 
bardesscs, and druidesses; but 1 did not hear that 
they take any vows, as in the days of Norma. 
The bardic appellations are mostly given for some 
excellence in a particular branch. Thus the great 
harpist known to us all as Mr. John Thomas 
is here called I’encerdd Gwalia, Pencerdd mean¬ 
ing musical. Mr. Parry is entitled Pencerdd 
America, as having attained musical celebrity in 


that country. Miss Edith Wynne is Eos Cymru 
Pencerddes, which stands for The Welsh Night¬ 
ingale. Some, whose reputation is not so world¬ 
wide as these last, are so well known by their 
bardic appellations that no one thinks of calling 
them by any othej name. So it is with Eos Mor- 
lais, who possesses a most beautiful tenor voice, 
and might well add Pencerdd, as being musi¬ 
cal ; and the universal favourite, Mynyddog, 
translated as Mountaineer; the real names of 
both these gentlemen seeming to be entirely lost in 
their bardic appellations. 

It is a fine bright morning, and the town is full 
of people, all hurrying towards the druidical field. 
Here round a large-sized stone, covered over with 
the mystical piece of moss, is a circle made of 
smaller stones. Inside this ring none can pene¬ 
trate but the bards and druids already “ ordained.” 
We get as close as we can, and again Norma is 
visibly before ipe. I half expect to see the chorus 
appear, and Norma and Adclgisa to strike up “ Deh 
contd,” but instead of that a gentleman in a blue 
silk robe, made much like a dressing-gown, or 
rather more like a college-gown, of which I see a 
good number in the field, ascends the stone. He 
is bareheaded, and certainly sets his face towards 
the sun, and how he stands it 1 can’t imagine. 1 
feel sunstroke is in store for him, and 1 am sorry, 
for he has a clever, pleasant face. A kind neigh¬ 
bour tells me that this is Yr Estyn, and that 
being a clergyman, he is giving the Gorsedd 
prayers. Thank goodness, he has done, and 
covered his head. Up jumps another. This is 
the Crown Bard, Llew Llwyfo, 

He gives us a speech in Welsh, which is highly 
applauded, and then another takes his place, then 
another, and for a little time they are like Jack-in 
thc-box, jumping up and down on the druidical 
stone. 

At last there comes a pause, and a young 
man, pale with fright, and looking asfif he were 
going to be married, appears, supported between 
two bards, who handle him very much after the 
manner of police constables. He is led to the 
stone, where Yr Estyn receives him, and holding 
his hand, puts him through a short catechism. It 
IS to be conjectured the novice answers satisfac¬ 
torily, for Yr Estyn, again leaping on the stone, 
uncovers, turns to the sun, and shouts out three 
times— 

“ Jarrett Roberts—Pencerdd Eifion !” 

This christening was followed by many others, 
one lady only being made an ovate. 

In the meantime the train has come in, and is 
sending forth the contents of its over-crammed 
c.arriages in streams of people from all parts of the 
principality, the “Men of Mold”alone numbering 
three or four hundred strong, under the superin¬ 
tendence of “ Andreas o Eon.” The president, too. 
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a noble sailor from Anglcsea, lias arrived, and.the 
procession forms. The gentlemen in the dressing- 
gowns arc hurrying about, getting evciy one into 
their places. First comes the I’enrhyn brass 
band ; then firemen, in their brass helmets; the 
Order of Foresters, in their green hunting-coats; 
the 6rder of Odd Fellows, marching two and 
two. 

Here come next the “ Men of Mold,’' with their 
blue and white banner—fine-looking men, with a 
melodious band, which plays the “ Men of Harlech ’’ 
in such a soul-stirnng manner, that for the moment 
I feel quite sorry 1 am not a Welshman. Then 
follow pell-mell, druids, bards, ovates, public, and 
strangers. As the procession ilefilcs through the 
narrow streets, across which hang flags and festoons 
of gay colours, I am again forcibly reminded of a 
French town; and the strange language spoken 
about me, and the perfect good-humour of the im¬ 
mense crowd, serve to keep up the delusion. 

Here we are at the “ Pavilion ” at last, where the 
Eisteddfod is to be held. This Pavilion has been 
built expressly for the purpose, and although at 
first sight you think you are entering a booth at a 
fair, yet by-and-by you come to acknowledge it is 
a wonderfully constructed tent, there being sur¬ 
prising accommodation in it, over two thousand 
persons sitting dowir without crush, the ventilation 
most excellent, and the acoustic properties perfect. 
It is built on the side of a hill, so that the seal.s in 
the back arc raised, and the voices come out as if 
through a conducting tube. The sound travels 
so far that I was assured that in Upper Bangor, 
more than h.alf a mile from the Pavilion, the 
words of Miss Edith Wynne’s song were per¬ 
fectly heard. A propos of this gifted lady : here 
in her own land she is worshipped as the ()ucen of 
.Song, and no reigning sovereign has more devoted 
subjects. She seems to be enthroned in their very 
hearts ; and she rewarded their homage by singing 
her very best, and presenting them with a marble 
bust of herself, but this came on later. 

The proceedings cotnmcnccd, of course, with 
addresses to the president. The itlatfurm was 
crowded, the chorus forming the background. I 
recognised some faces familiar to everybody in 
London. 

The long robes verc very conspicuous, our 
friend Yr Estyn being conductor. There is this 
peculiarity in an Eisteddfod meeting, th.at the 
president, or chairman, floes little or nothing be¬ 
yond giving the light of his countenance to the as- 
semblys The heavy work falls on the “conductor,” 
who, in addition to pronouncing every part of the 
programme at the top of his voice, has to do an 
immense antount of talking, and is also expected to 
furnish an unlimited supply of jokes. These con¬ 
ditions Yr Estyn fulfilled perfectly. Of course, 
so far as his jokes went, they were to us a dead 


letter, being delivered in Welsh ; but we could 
answer for their quantity, and indeed their quality, 
by the amount of laughter they excited. It is of 
necessity that these conductors should be bards. 
They arc changed daily, as are also the presidents : 
and much of the success of the meeting depend:, 
upon these leaders. Of the four conductors at 
this “Royal Eisteddfod”—Yr Estyn, Clwydfardd, 
Tanymarian, and Mynyddog—in our opinion, 
Yr Estyn and Mynyddog bore .iway the palm. 
Mynyddog in particular being an especi.al favourite. 
The amount of speech-ro.aking that goes on is 
something quite astounding; in fact, all Welsh¬ 
men setm to have a peculiar gift for addressing 
crowds. 

Their language, too, is a sonorous one, each sen¬ 
tence falling with a musical rhythm. Every one 
spoke—the president, the bards, the conductors, 
the adjudicators, the investors, the investees. Each 
one had something to say, and said it well, and wiih 
the most perfect aplomb. Both the male and female 
in Wales are singularly free from that disease so 
common among Englishmen, self-consciousness or 
shyness. They are all quite at home on a platform ; 
go.up, and come down ; receive medals, and invest 
others with medals ; talk and make jokSs, quite as 
if it were an every-day occurrence to have a couple 
of thousand pairs of eyes critically examining each 
action. 

We had competitions of all kinds, from a patch- 
work quilt up to an essay on fortification ; com¬ 
petitions of soprano voices and tenor voices, 
competitions of choirs—no less than eight clioiis 
competing on one day. Very interesting was it to 
sec the choir from Bethesda (luarrics, composed oi 
hard-woiking quarry-men, who sang the very trying 
chorus from Mendelssohn’s Elijah, “ Thai)l,s be 
to God,” without any music, and in perfect tune— 
all this, too, by car. The eager faces of the rough 
quarry-men, as they went through a difficult p.is- 
sage, formed of themselves a study. 'I'heir con¬ 
ductor, too, delighted us. How he throws his soul, 
and indeed his body, into his work : now swaying 
forward, as he lifts them with both hands over a 
tough corner, now raising himself on his toes, and 
with agony in his eye, and his rough hair all brist¬ 
ling, daring them to take the wrong modulation. 
As thiy come at last triumphantly into the right 
key', the agony subsides, and he throws himself back 
with «. sigh of relief, as who should say, the victory 
is won. 

Poor fellow ! tve wished him all success ; but tin- 
prize, twenty-one guineas, was carried off by a 
well-trained and most deliciously tuneful choir 
from Carnarvon. 

Many are the jfleasant incidents of these four 
days—the pretty peasant woman, who won all our 
hearts by her simplicity, coming forward ill her 
charming national costume, knitting in hand, to 
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play the “triple harp.” We were slightly taken 
back when we found out that the simplicity was 
probably assumed with the costume, as the wearer 
was a young lady from Holyhead, well known as a 
musician. I was glad to sec our own handmaiden, 
Hannah Jane, trip up the platform to receive her 
little award for a nicely executed piece of feminine 
work; and many a high-bred lady might have 
envied the grace of this country girl, whose sim¬ 
plicity is “unquestioned.” After this we had the 
“ Pennillion singing,” a curious remnant of the 
bardic ages, and of which the tradition is alone 
preserved in Wales. In those days the harper went 
from castle to e.astle, accompanied by two bards, to 
sing the talcs of “ love and war ” to the “chate¬ 
laines.” These men arc somewhat in the style of 
the Italian improvisafore. They go on in an eternal 
sing-song, with much gesture, interrupting one 
another constantly, and stopping abruptly. Pen- 
nillion singing may have its admirers, as no doubt 
it has, some one having provided the five-guinea 
prize, but in my opinion the sooner it becomes 
nothing more than a mere tradition the better. 

But now we come to the grand event of the 
whole Eisteddfod, the cream as it were of the en¬ 
tertainment—the giving ol the Chair Prize—“;^2i I 
and a miniature Gold Chair, for the best piece of 
Poetry on the Bible. The successful competitor 
will be installed tis the Chair Bard of Gwynedd 
Mon a Manaw, according to the ancient rites of 
the Bards of the Isle of Britain.” 

Here we have again one of those delightful adver¬ 
tisements which give such a picturesque effect to 1 
an Eisteddfod, making it differ from a common ! 
meeting of prosaic Englishmen. There is a stir 
and a hush in the vast as.scmbl.age as Elis Wyii o 
Wyrfai, the adjudic.ilor, advances and informs us, 
after of course an immense preamble, and close 
analysis of all the compositions sent in, that the 
successful bard is Pasc.al— i.e., Gurniss Jones, 
Independent minister from Gwynedd. 'I'lierc is 
9. pause. The president vacates his chair, louml 
which the ovates, bards, and druids group them¬ 
selves, forming the magic circle. Yr Estyn is very 
])romincnt, as,is also Clwydfardd, who holds in 
lioth hands an enormous sword in a black scabbard, 
for all the world the very same as the one with 
which Bluebeard cut off his spouses’ heads. At 
this moment the building is literally crammed ; a 
perfect sea of heads turn with eager faces to the 
door. “ Here he is ! He is coming 1 No! Yes! 
That's him!” Through one of the side entrances 
a solitary figure is seen coming up the green hill¬ 
side. 

As he enters the band strikes up !‘ Sec, the con¬ 
quering Hero comes,” and the air is rent with accla¬ 
mations from thousands of voices. We catch the 
enthusiasm one from another, and again and again 
cheers burst forth. It must be a grand moment 


in the life of this simple-looking man, half-monk, 
half-pastor, to find himself the cynosure of all eyes. 
Probably in his quiet mountain home he never 
thought that such a fuss could be made about him. 
Two bards fly to meet him, and as with the “ Gor- 
.sedd Neophyte ” seize both his arms. This method 
of “ aupporting ” seems to be a part of bardic 
ceremonials, and must be unpleasant, for I notice 
Pascal totters rather than walks to his chair of 
state. The people about me say he is overcome, 
and certainly the demonstration is overpowering. It 
reaches its climax as Clwydfardd and Meilir hold 
the Bluebeard sword drawn from its scabbard over 
his head, while Yr Estyn puts him *\hrough his 
catechism. When this is ended, the bards, ovates, 
.and druids shout three times, “ Peace,” and li’r 
Estyn declaims the prayer. 

A dignified old lady from the neighbouring 
island of Anglesea is now seen ascending the 
crowded platform, and invests the bard with his 
ribbon and little chair, which, to my disappoint¬ 
ment, t.akes the shape of a very small gold medal, 
with a raised chair on it. Every one shakes hands 
with Pascal; and to finish all, when the president 
makes him a complimentary speech (which, after 
the manner of the country, is a very long one), he 
grasps the poor Chair Bard’s hand so tightly in 
both of his, that 1 sec his face working with actual 
pain. 

Altogether, the whole of this ceremony partakes 
not a little of a Masonic investiture. When the en¬ 
thusiasm has died out, and we begin to think it over 
quietly, wc are inclined to say that after all a few 
well-written verses hardly deserve such an ovation ; 
but wc must not look upon the demonstration 
in "this light. It w<as more the expression of a 
people’s love for their time-honoured custom— 
a tradition which they have handed down from 
generation to generation, and to which they cling 
with tenacity. 

After this the proceedings grew tame enough. 
There was more giving of prizes, and we had good 
speeches and dry sayings, both from our friend 
Mynyddog—whose pleasant face had so much fun 
in it that we laughed when he laughed, without 
knowing at what—and from Estyn, and from Mr. 
Morgan Lloyd, member for Anglesea, whose ad¬ 
dress, from the constant “Clywch, clywch” (Hear, 
hoar), seemed to be making ah excellent impression. 
Later on came the concerts, regular feasts of music, 
in which Edith Wynne, John Thomas,and hosts of 
others took part. Well were they appreciated. The 
Welsh are, “ to a man,” a musical people, as their 
bc.uitiful choral singing shows. Till late in the 
night the town was full of wandering minstrels, 
who serciurdcd their idol, and sang glees and 
catches, which filled the air with harmony. 

So jiasses .away this little festival, which leaves 
noting but pleasant memories behind. B. M. 
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FISH AND FISHERS.—II. 

BV GRKVILIK FKNNELU 

WRITER on China tcHs us that spot, to which the fish have previously been driven, 

“one of the'strangest sights at and in such multitudes as would e-vcced belief. 

Foochow are the cormorant Nothing was to be seen but happy faces among 

fishermen, standing erect, each all ranks ; men, women, and children of all .ages 

on a little raft of bamboo not and conditions. With regard to the fish, the men 
over two feet wide, directing and women had only to wade into the pool, seize 
their birds and propelling their them in their arms, and he.ave them out upon the 
craft with a long bamboo, in land, where others collected them in wooden pan- 
a fierce tideway, with eddies surrounding them, niers, to be conveyed to Reikiavik, and there pre- 
tliat threaten .almost certain death in case of ac- I pared for drying and salting. It was not unusual 

cident. They appear to be wholly intent on the j to catch from two to three thousand in one day. 

work of their sagacious birds, who dive about in all After this the fish were caught in a more rational 
directions after their prey. But the best place to way, once or twice a week, according to the demand, 
see the fishing cormorant is in the clear streams in The quantity of fish did not appc.ar to diminish in 
Che-Kiang. It is very pretty to witness the birds this river. It was still a curious sight to see multi¬ 
chasing the fish under water; the pace they go at tudes of large fish at the foot of the falls' in the 

is wonderful; and when they'arc swimming along river. A little way below the falls, a kind of weir 
near a rough stony bottom, it is quite marvellous was formed of large stones and two or three wooden 
to see the rapidity with which they crane their boxes, with openings sufficient to let the fish pass 
necks from side to side in the crevices of the rocks through in going up, and being narrowed at the 
as they rush through the water. They seem quite other end, and spiked in the form of a mouse-trap, 
proud when they get hold of a good fish, and bear the fish could not possibly return. Four or five 
it triumphantly to their master, who generally has hundred are caught weekly. As if, however, to cool 
a pet bird, and places relative value on each of his the ardour of the British angler, who would go to 
flock; for some less than a dollar is asked.” the end of the world for sport, Mr. Borrow adds : 

This compliment to the gratitude of the bird “ Two .anglers .applied their lines, with every variety 
against the accepted notion that the bird would of beautiful flies, but without the least success, 
prefer to fish for itself, is somewhat novel, and in The trout, however, were not so dainty, and several 
fiirtherance of proof that the cre.ature is thus un- were hooked and landed.” 

selfishly inclined, the author adds, in direct oppo- A patent was granted to the Marquis of Cha- 
sition to the accepted notion that the ring round bannes, for a new apparatus for attracting and 
the cormorant’s neck is placed there as a check catching fish. A lighted lamp is sunk to the 
upon its stomach :— necessary depth in the water, and the case of this 

“ I think the ring placed round the neck of the lamp has pipes attached to it that lead aboye the 
cormorant by the fishermen is not to prevent their water’s surface, for the purpose of admitting air to 
swallowing the fish, but to distinguish the birds the lamp, and drawing off the smoke. The object 
belonging to each fisherman; for when several of placing the light in the water, is to attract the 
boats have been together, I have noticed that each fish, for which purpose a box containing mirrors ts 
lot had different marks, and sometimes a boat’s connected with the lamp, and behind it a trap of 
load had no rings. They know their masters nets, into which the fish arc allured by the mirrors, 
readily, and rarely make a mistake in taking the There is a contracted passage of netting, which 
fish to a wrong boat. I once got four or five lots gives w'ay to the fish entering, but closes against 
sent into the water at once, altogether, and the men their return. In this pouch the fishes collect, and 
being tojd to call back their birds, they returned are taken out by the fishermen when the box is 
without a mistake. When in the boat, they are drawn up. 

disagreeable, stupid-looking birds, and,'being fed Among the fishing-tackle peculiar to the Green- 
upon fishes’ entrails, have a disgusting smell, landers, their lines of whalebone are especially 
\^cn they reach the side of the boat, the men remarkable. They consist of whalebone split very 
shove a bamboo under them, on which they perch, fine and tied together, and often two hundred 
and are lifted into the boat.” fathoms in length, and even longer. These lines 

Borrow tells us that the salmon fishery in Lax arc used in fishing on the ice, to catch a kind of 
Elbe, Iceland, affords an extraordinarily gay scene halibut, which is found only in the Greenland 
on the appointed day for catching salmon, which seas. The Greenlanders spear salmon and sain, on- 
is a regular festival—when all Reiki.avik, and the trout with a staff, to which two bone or iron shafts 
country round far and ne.ar, assemble at a partictilar are fastened. 
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'*THKY MET WITHOUT WARNlNfS.” 


N the old rustic footbridge met Alice .and he— They had parted years past in the strength of 
On the frail wooden footbridge away from disdain, 
the town— And they met face to face in love’s weahness 

As a oird sang its vespers above in a tree, again, 

And the sun in its splendour was journeying down. With,a start, and a throb, not of pleasure, 'cut pain, 
268-Voi. IX. 
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Was the flush on her cheek from the crimsoning 
west ? 

Was it twilight that deepened the shade on his 
brow? 

Was that g-y from the bird just alit on its nest, 

Or the gasp of a heart which rdpented a vow ? 

Nay, with song-notes alone the broad chestnut- 
leaves stirred, 

And too human the anguish that broke, without 
word, 

In the cry which was smothered ere palpably heard. 

What had drawn the tw.iin thither, that crimsonipg 
eve. 

To a spot so replete with the keenest of woe? 

Were there tears to be shed, the full heart to 
relieve, 

Where pride had dealt each so relentless a blow? 

Or came Alice to muse on the past as the past. 

Or came Hubert to rave o’er the die he had cast. 

That they met without warning, and there too, at 
last? 

That footbridge, where first, in the newness of 
bliss, 

She had looked in the stream as he looked in 
her eyes; 

Where her lips learned to answer his passionate 
kiss. 

And his arm clasped her fast as an exquisite 
prize. 

Could that rotten old plank have outlasted their 
truth ? 

Could the rail they had leaned on in confident 
youth. 

Still exist when affection’s bonds snapped without 
ruth ? 

“Ay, birds sing and trees bloom though hearts j 
wither and fade. 

And the sun warms the earth though man’s 
bosom be dull ; 


So, the crazy old footbridge has not been remade, 

And, more lasting than love, the handrail is there 
still. 

More enduring than ours."—“Ah!”—Eyes meet, 
lips turn pale, 

Alice grasps for support at the outstretching rail— 

Even th.at, as she trusts it, pfoves faithless and 
frail! 

Hark! another cry startles the birds from their 
nest. 

As the waters close over the pang of surprise ; 

’Tis the anguish of manhood rent out of a breast 

Barred and steeled against love by the foulest of 
lies! 

Then, a crash, and a plunge in the eddying stream, 

The past all forgotten, the present a dream : 

Love had leaped back to life at her half-suppressed 

There’s a race with the river so cruel and swift. 

A ficree fight with the strength of remorseful 
despair ; 

It is more than a life that is floating adrift ; 

He must save her or perish! He clutches her 
hair. 

The bright curls so caressingly fondled of yore : 

Joy ! He holds her—his Alice—.he draws her 
ashore— 

“ Oh ! has fate but united-to sunder once more 

Nay—the love that has fought for her life with the 
wave. 

Will fight for her, ay, with the Angel of Death ; 

And those passionate prayers must be potent to 
save, 

' For the livid lips warm with perceptible breath. 

Resentment, estrangement, like nightmares, are 
gone ! 

Only love could so cling to the breast she leans on— 

They arc linked for the future—two Ixdngs in 
one. Mrs. G. Linn.®;us Banks. 


A STROKE OF FATE. 


CHAFX'ER THE THIRD, 
Montbrison walks gaily towards her. “lt/.f< 
'43^)1 ill quickly Ic.arned. In a few a fr.ank 

minutes he enters into the spirit of tlie reached, 
game—is the life and soul of the com- to pass C 
pany. His cheerful laugh is heard above “ A dai 
);3 Ike English girl’s bursts of upro.irious mer- | Anna 1 
riment—the ICnglish girl is famed for the i coinmenc- 
heartiness and unrestrained loudness of her i “hut first 
ntirth. ' ^ beautiful 

“ A charming game, your Sehlussel Spiel,” De i posed. Y 


Montbrison observes to Franz Siegel, who receives ! Franz.” 


“It is charming up to a certain point,” exclaims 
a fr,ank English voice, “but surely that point is 
reached. A dance ! a dance 1 We are not going 
to pass Christmas Eve without a dance.” 

“ A dance ! a dance 1 ” echoes Ida von Monstatt. 

Anna looks towards Franz Siegel. “ We will 
coihmencc a dance in a few moments,’’ she says ; 
“hut first 1 must ask Franz to pl.iy you some 
beautiful Lieder, which he has recently com¬ 
posed. You will all enjoy them, I am sure.—Come 

V •» .» It > 


the rem.irk in grim silence. 


The boy stations himself at the piano. As his 
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hand touches the keys, his face brightens—grows 
almost beautiful. And the Frenchman, observing 
its expression of unspeakable sweetness, wonders 
how he could before nave thought the countenance 
repellent. 

Franz runs his .mgers lovingly along the notes 
once or twice. AJlparently he is lost in thought. 
Then, with kindling eyes and flushing checks, he 
strikes up aji inspiring strain. 

Not a new air, certainly. Not an air which 
Franz has recently composed. Not an air of 
Franz’s composition. All present recognise the 
well-known music of a German patriotic song. 

The boy’s enthusiastic voice rises. 

There is a confused stir in the room. A few 
voices join, as though involuntarily, in the familiar 
air, and then break off in embarrassment. All 
eyes now seek De Montbrison, who, without the 
least sign of disquietude, is soliciting Anna to 
grant him the honour of her hand in the promised 
dance. 

Franz turns his head angrily towards the French¬ 
man as he defiantly sings on— 

** It never slull be Franre’s, 

The free, the German Rhine, 

So long a.s festal dances 
Us luvcr>groups combine. 

So long as——” 

“Franz! Franz Siegel! Are you aware, sir, 
that you insult me when you insult my guests ? ” 
bursts forth an infuriated voice, and General von 
Fchrenstcin hurries to the singer’s side. “ Do you 
think that I will permit in this assembly the intro¬ 
duction of any song that is likely to be distasteful 
to one of my visitors ? I am covered with shame, 
sir, for the first time in my own house.—Monsieur 
de Montbrison, may I beg you to accept my 
jirofound apologies for this boy’s reckless disregard 
of the rules of good-breeding ? ” 

The Frenchman laughs easily. “No apology 
is required,” he answers. “ The Herr Siegel sings 
delightfully. It is a pleasure to hear him.” 

De Montbrison’s contempt maddens the excited 
Franz. 

“ The words of my song,” he passionately says, 
as he rises and approaches the Frenchman, “ c.x- 
press the determination of all here—of all Germany. 
Hurrah for Germany ! Hurrah for Bismarck ! Do 
you hear. Monsieur le Fr.aiu^ais?’’—the boy’s 
sparkling eyes meet De Montbrison’s—“Hurrah for 
Bismarck 1 ” 

Again De Montbrison laughs, mockingly this 
time. “ With all my heart,” he coolly replies. 
“ Hurrah for Bism.arck ! Hurrah for all such of 
his polished slaves and admirers as have the good 
taste to intrude, in a mi.xcd assembly, songs calcu¬ 
lated to rouse the indign.ation of political .adver¬ 
saries ! ’ 

Franz Siegel’s eyes drop, and ho turns away 


without another word. The boy feels himself 
worsted—discovers his incapacity to sustain a com¬ 
bat of words w'ith the Frenchman. Cencr.d von 
Fehrenstein angrily commences another series of 
reproaches. 

The English girl comes to the rescue. “No 
wrangling on Christmas Eve, for mercy’s sake,” she 
says. “ Shake hands, and forget all subject of con¬ 
tention. What, Fr.anz declines to give his hand? 
Ah, well! Let me play you a valse. I can’t play 
like the music-mad Germans, but I can manage to 
perform something which answers to a v.ilse.— 
Now, gentlemen, choose your partners. Suit the 
action to the music, as our Shakespeare says—at 
any rate, he s.ays something of the kind. Our 
Shakespeare, mind. You Germans and French¬ 
men need not quarrel over my mention of his 
name. You have neither part nor lot in his world¬ 
wide reputation. Choose your partners, gentle¬ 
men.” 

The Frenchman has chosen. Ida von Monstatt 
tosses her head vcngefully as Anna rises with 
Henri de Montbrison. Ungr.acious Henri! And 
Ida might perchance have deigned to be your 
partner, if you had only requested the pleasure with 
sufficient humility and earnestness. 

The English girl is true to her word. She docs 
not play as play the music-mad Germans. Franz 
Siegel stops his cars impatiently, then offers to 
assume her place at the piano. 

“ Mind what you arc about, then, my Lord Franz. 
Don’t treat us to any more of your Rhine-land 
extravaganzas. Take care; no patriotic song, 
unless it be the Marseillaise.’’ 

Anna enjoys the valse as she has never en¬ 
joyed a dance before. She shuts her heart to all 
memories of the past—to all thoughts of the 
future. She lives only in the intoxicating present. 
De Montbrison is beside her ; his voice sounds 
in her willing ear ; her ideal of perfect bliss is 
realised. 

The F.athcrland! Karl Siegel! To-morrow 
she will acknowledge their claims upon her con¬ 
stant thoughts. To-night--to-night only—she gives 
herself up to the delight ,^inspircd by De Mont¬ 
brison’s presence. 

Dance follows dance. Franz, an accomplished 
musician, plays on untiringly. His jealous eyes 
remark the Frenchman and Anna perpetually side 
by side. 

At length De Montbrison and his companion 
move off to .1 small adjoining room, where they 
seek a secluded coiner, beyond reach of the boy’s 
observation. For some minutes there is silence. 
Anna toys restlessly with her fan. Her eyes 
[lersistently seek the ground. De Montbrison 
mutely watches her every movement. 

Before long the stillness becomes painful. Anna 
I find-', com age to say— 
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“You will forgive Franz Siegel’s conduct, mon¬ 
sieur?” 

“ Most readily, if you ask forgiveness.” 

Another protracted pause. Anna nervously rises 
—colours-reseats herself. 

“Tell me, monsieur,” she ssys hurriedly, as 
though seeking eagerly for :iny subject of con¬ 
versation, “ wjicre were you last Christinas 
Eve ? ’ 

“I scarcely know. Christmas is not with us the 
filte you Germans make it. Mold! I remember. I 
was with my mother at home.” 

“ Home ?” 

“We live near Marseilles, in the midst of 
charming country. The Me Monlbrisons have 
occupied our chateau for centuries. It was on last 
Christmas Eve, I believe, that my eldest brother 
arrived -from Algeria.” 

“Have you many brothers?” Anna’s eyes still 
rest on the ground; her hands still nervously toy 
with her fan. 

“ Two. My father died many years ago. Of his 
three sons, Einille, the youngest, was wounded at 
Woerth ; Henri”—De Montbrison hangs his head 
dejectedly—“ capitulated with Macmahon’s army at 
Sedan ; and Eugene, the eldest——” 

The Frenchman hesitates. 

“ Eugene,'the eldest-” 

“ Child, I cannot tell you his fate. He volun¬ 
teered for service in Paris. He is in Trochu’s 
army, engaged he.art, soul, and hand in the defence 
of the capital, or”—Dc Montbrison’s tearless voice 
is hard and dry—“ or he has given honourable 
evidence, by his death in his country’s service, of 
his devotion to her cause.” 

“ Monsieur ! monsieur ! ” 

“ A sortie from Paris was repulsed by the 
Germans, your journals say”—the Frenchman 
frowns darkly—“ five days ago. A hundred times 
I have heard the history of the fight reviewed by 
your military men. The numbers of each nation’s 
dead arc told glibly in round numbers; but the 
news of individual loss travels very slowly. 1 h.ave 
seen your face pale with apprehension as you read 
of Germany’s triumph, and I have known that you 
longed for,the safety of Karl Siegel. And 1—I 
read of France’s humdiation, and I trusted that my 
brother had not survived the hour of his country’s 
disgrace. If what your journals say is true—if our 
beautiful Paris must shoaly be given over to the 
enemy, then a soldier’s death would, I well know, 
be the fate most earnestly desired by Eugene de 
Montbrison. Child, you Germans call Germany 
your Fatherland—a sweet, poetic name. You 
hourly express your devotion to the German cause. 
Do not think that your love of country is deeper 
than ours. My brother Eugene, the hero of many 
a battle-field—-my brotjier, who covered himself { 
with glory at Magenta and Solferino—must, if.living i 


now, be bowed to the earth with passionate sorrow 
for France’s shame.” 

“ Shame 1 Oh, monsieur, Paris needs no shame. 
She has proved, by heroic resistance, her right to 
the respect of Europe. My father says so—has 
said so a hundred times. In Wiermar, my father’s 
I word on such points is law. M-y father’s military 
I achievements are celebrated throughout Germany. 
His advancement has ever been the reward of merit. 
My father rose from the ranks, you know.” 

Boastfully Anna speaks, her head raised, her 
voice full of emotion. De Montbrison, still watch¬ 
ing her intently, wonders which is the more worthy 
! pride—his, which looks back upon a long line 
of illustrious ancestors, or hers, which exults in 
1 a name never mentioned with respect until its 
owner’s prodigies of valour lately made it so truly 
honourable. 

“ Paris,” continues the girl earnestly, her eyes 
dropping again, “ has resisted our armies gal¬ 
lantly. May your brother long live to look back 
upon its heroism with proud satisfaction, long live 
to hear the name of Paris mentioned, with those 
of Magenta and Solferino, when the scenes of his 
feats of arms are spoken of by his admiring country¬ 
men.” 

“ For Frenchmen, defeat is shame,” returns Henri 
de Montbrison gloomily. “That doctrine my 
brother has ever held.” 

Silence'again—long and deep. 

“ 1 have forgotten. Tell me, once more, your 
brother’s—your eldest brother’s name,’*-says Anna, 
at length, in a musing tone. 

“ Eugdne dc Montbrison.” 

Anna starts back. She has never heard the 
name before to-night. Why, "then, does it thrill 
through her frame like a death-knell! Her heart 
seems for a moment to stand still. 

“ Eugene de .Montbrison,’’ she murmurs breath¬ 
lessly to herself. “How strangely the name affects 
me ! ” 

Half-past eleven. St. Mary Magdalen’s Church 
strikes out in deep-toned voice. 

“ Listen,” Anna says. “ Another half-hour, and 
Christmas will be with us again — Christmas— 
season of peace.” 

De Montbrison does not reply—does not hear. 
His thoughts arc far away. 

“ Anna,” he bursts forth vehemently at length 
—“ Anna, beloved of my s oul, do you not sec that 
it is not only sorrow for France which, fills my 
heart ? My heart is breaking with hopeless and 
undying love for you. Hopeless? Nay, surely 
that word, if spoken, must be spoken by yourself. 
My future life is m your hands. Tell me, my 
d.arhng, do you doom me to despair? I have 
no hope—none—but in you. The affection with 
which you inspire me is stronger than life, stAmger 
than death. It absorbs my whole being. Before' 
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its bright light, my adoration for my country pales— | 
grows dim. Anna, sweet comforter, do you scorn 
my unspeakable love ? ” 

It has come at last. That which Anna has long 
dreaded — has feverishly desired — has devoutly 
prayed against — tuts anticipated as greatest of 
earthly blessings—has come at last. Her head 
sinks on her outstretched hands. 

“ Anna, dearest ”—De Montbrison draws those 
hands eagerly towards him ”—you do not repulse 
me. Oh, my darling, my own darling! you re¬ 
spect my devotion, you consent to be my wife ? ” 

A torrent of sobs interrupts him. 

“ Henri! Have you no pity ? ” 

“Pity! My child!” 

“ Do you not know the history of my life, mon¬ 
sieur-—of Karl’s—of my dear Karl’s affcclion—of 
my-” 

“ Hush 1 call me Henri.” 

“ Of Karl’s affection—of my promise ? Henri, 
my heart is very full. F.ate is hard upon us both. 
What you ask is utterly impossible. Try to 
forget me, Henri, my—my—darling, and m.ay 
God restore h.appiness to your dc.ar France, .and 
to—” : 

Her voice breaks down utterly in a passion of j 
weeping. 

The Frenchman leans over her tenderly. 

“Forget you ! Forget the one bright spot in a 
most gloomy life! Tell me, my dearest—you love 
me ^ ” 

The sobs grow less violent—less frequent. 

With a great effort, Anna raises to view her p.ale, 
sad face. 

“ Henri, I love you dearly.” 

“ More dearly th.an Karl ? ” 

“ God forgive me— a thousand times more de.arly.” 

“ And our love is hopeless ? ” 

“ How can it be otherwise ? ” 

Profound silence. Anna’s head drops .again. 
The Frenchman raises her hand to his lips, and 


covers it with passionate kisses. A sound of 
merry laughter from the adjoining room falls on 
the e.ar. Dc Montbrison shudders, and moves 
away ; he covers his eyes with his hand. 

Twelve o’clock. 

The sudden ringing of the church-bells is a 
signal for the guests to retire. Anna is besieged 
by a troop of friends. She rises, wondrously self- 
composed. 

“ Christmas Day ! Christmas Day ! ” e-vclaims a 
cheerful voice. “ Let me wish you, in accordance 
with our English custom, a merry Christmas, Anna. 
—Monsieur — ah! monsieur’s faee is black as 
night ; he has not forgotten Franz Siegel’s song. 
Give us Alfred de Musset’s reply, monsieur— 
‘Nous I’avons eu, votre Rhiii allemand.’ A 
merry Christm.is to you both, and good night, or 
rather good morning.” 

“Good night—good night,” ery many voices. 

Ida von Monst.att advancc.s, gives her hand to 
Ann.a, and bows distantly to De Montbrison. He 
has proved himself, throughout the evening, in¬ 
sensible to her manifold attractions. 

General von Fehrenstein calls De Montbrison’s 
name. The Frenchman turns to Anna, and whis- 
peis some faltering words of adieu. Their eyes 
meet. More eloquent than a thousand burning 
words, that impassioned gaze—eloquent of wild 
longing, of unconquerable love. 

Dc Montbrison quits the room. The clatter of 
many feet is heard upon the stairs, then the house 
grows very ipiict. The guests have all departed ; 
Anna is left alone. 

Perfectly motionless she stands, in c.\actly the 
attitude in which the Frenchm.an left her. Her 
head still droops upon her arm, her lace is hidden 
from view. 

How long she rcm.ains thus she does not know. 
At length a hand is laid upon hers. She starts— 
shivers—turns. Franz -Siegel stands before her. 

END OK tllAl'IKR TIIH THIRD. 


UP AND DOWN THE STREETS. 


BV THE AUTHOR 



OF “F.PJSODES IN AN 
THE ORGAN-MAN. 


OBSCURE LIFE. 


RE AT musicians, and especially great 
vocalists, are sometimes growled at even 
by those who most enjoy their music. At 
the moment of rapture no price, of course, 
appears too great to give for the privi¬ 
lege of listening to the seraphic strains ; 
but when admiration has cooled, the temper 
—say of a struggling professional man, or 
the like—is apt to warm. 

“ Isn’t it a shame,” he murmurs to himself, “that 
that long-haired fellow,” or “ that chd of a girl ” (as 


the case may be), “ should get more in one night 
than I make by patiently working away for a year ? 
And for what? For what is in the main a mere 
physical gift, no more a merit than it is for a man 
or woman to have a good nose.” 

If, however, professional music has magnificent 
prizes for its pets, on the other hand it puts oft 
the lowest ruck of its votaries with most beggarly 
wages, or downright dreary blanks. 

The musicians of the streets do not seem to be, 
as % rule, a prosperous race. The lonely woman 
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that “ has seen better days,” who suddenly begins 
to quaver in the dusk in some quiet street of 
private houses; the skinny woman with an infant 
at her breast, and half a do/cn little ones holding 
on to her limp skirts, who goes about making a 
low despondent noise she supposes to be singing ; 
the white-aproned mechanics who slowly patrol the 
streets, dolorously chanting that they come from 
Man—chest—er—cr—cr, and have got no work to 
do— 00—00 ; the trembling hoary-headed patri¬ 
arch, who howls hymns to the most depressing of 
psalm-tunes in pious neighbourhoods ; these, and 
sundry such-like, may perhaps make more money 
than a good many of their pitiers suppose—money 
which melts in drops of gin—but still they cannpt 
be called the favourites of fortune. 

Neither do our foreign street-musicians seem to 
be, as a class, a lively lot. I am not going to write 
of them with any maudlin compassion. Some of 
them, no doubt, are deceived by their/irif/w/// and 
English cowards, big .and little, are too fond of 
peisccuting them when the luxury can be indulged 
m with impunity. But, on the other hand, they 
sire often great nuisances, and impudent to boot, 
and I am afraid that they are rather indolent. 

“ Indolent! ” 1 can hear some reader indignantly 
interjeet. “ Indolent, when they walk all those 
miles, with those great heavy organs at their 
backs ! ” 

Well, if they arc strong enough to walk “all 
those miles” so loaded, I cannpt help thinking that, 
if they had a mind for it, they could get work 
which would jiay them better than their organ- 
g.rindingj and it does appear most comically pre- 
])ostorous that we should be expected to give money 
for the privilege of beholding and listening to a 
steeple-hatted, bluc-coatcd, thong-sandallcd bag¬ 
piper, .shuffling about with his attendant sprite, a 
farsimile in miniature, like .a lazy bear with Us 
lazier cub. Tliev grin ,at the ropper-dis])ensing 
British ])ublic while they do it—and well they m.iy! 
Nevertheless, some of these vagr.tnt arlis/cs I 
should be .sorry to mis.s from London streets, 
'riieir costiiine is. generally, too railway-])ortcr-hke 
to he iiictures(|ue, but their f.ires sometimes shed 
jioetiy on our pros.iic thoroughfares. 

z\n organ-man, wdiom for sever.d years I have 
missed in the North London thoroughfares he used 
to affect, is a case m point. He went by. even “ an¬ 
swered to,” the name of <Guy—I sujiposc because 
his name was Guido—but he was a Guy many an 
artist must have been glad to get for a model. His 
f.ice -unlike those of a good many of his brethren, 
who look like Whitechapel roughs in.asqucratliiig 
as foreign musicians—was typically “ Italian: ” olive 
complexion, regular features, clearly cut, and great 
black “ lamping ” eyes. It w’as a study to note in 
what exact harmony with his white teeth they 
lighted up when he smiled. c 


He was very fond of smiling, especially .at chil¬ 
dren, with whom he r,inked A i for ever amongst 
organ-men. He let the little street-children turn 
his handle, and w'ould pl.ay out a tunc in what had 
proved a hopelessly imremuncrativc locality, rather 
than bring their dance upon the pavement to an 
abrupt conclusion. When he saw?' that more paying 
little jiatrons were cspeci.ally pleased with his music 
or his monkey, he would go on pkayjng long after 
he had ground out their coppers’ worth. The red- 
jacketed, blue-brcechcd monkey, which used to 
descend areas to beg for nuts, and then ascend 
gate-piers to crack them, lifted his lasscllcd black 
velvet cap with great politeness, before he obeyed 
his master’s tug at his chain, and leaped upon the 
organ, or Guy’.s shoulder, to take his departure. 
But what was his valedictory grace in comparison 
with his owner’s ? Lccto7' bt’ncvole, I would paren¬ 
thetically inquire, didst thou ever recreate thyself 
by noting the modes in which thy countrymen, 
sufliciently civilised to consider it incumbent upon 
them to perform the operation after some fashion. 
Like off their hats? Such observation is a favouiite 
amusement of mine as 1 moon along the streets. 
There arc, of course, shades of difference; nuances 
of style, too numerous to be indicated in a paren¬ 
thesis, but I'.nglish hat-lifters may' be broadly 
divided into the B.ishful and the Blatant. 

The Bashful Hat-lifter considers the process a 
boic, and one, moreover, that makes him look a 
fool, lie therefore shirks it as often as he can, 
letting his eyes look right on, and his eyelids 
straight before him, that he may not behold a 
feminine acquaintance ; but if by chance he has 
blundered on one. or has h,id liis attention called to 
her by Ins plagiiesoniely coiirleoiis w'lfe, he raises his 
li.ind as reluct.iiitly as if he ii.id the rheumatism, 
and touches rather than lifts his hat, trying to look 
all the while as if he were only pinching the brim 
to straighten it. 

The Blat.'int llat-lifter, on the other hand, is so 
fond of the oper.ition that he goes out of his w.iy to 
find opportunities for its exercise. ICvcry minute 
up flies his hat about, h.df a y.ird above his head, 
and then down it conu s ag.iin with a kind of in¬ 
verted valvc-and-piston action. 

In both cases the spine continues as stiff as a 
ramrod, and the f.icc as exjnessive as a Hutch 
doll’s. 

I’liere is a small sub-class—that of the hobbyde- 
hoys who have just taken to hat-lifting, and who 
are so proud of the performance that they blandly 
lift their hats to one another. 

But whenever an English hand raises a hat, the 
inflc.xibility of b.ack, the woodemicss of counte¬ 
nance of which I have spoken instantly betray the 
n.ationality of the raiser. ^ 

In what a different way did Guido lift his hat, 
his lithe body swaying like a wind-bent willow, in 
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spite of his clumsy clothes, and his mobile face 
mysteriously takinj; in at the same time the occu¬ 
pants of the upper and lower windows of the house 
to which he was bidding an au revoir farewell. 

Guy, besides be mg a pattern of courtesy, had a 
good deal of fui. and feeling, too, in him. I will 
report, as well a^ I can, a few of his experiences. 

“ Yes, sare, niy organ yant to please. So she 
play tune to please her customer. Like your 
butcher. lie say, ‘ Buy, buy, buy- vat you buy?’ 
If you no like bif, you can have mouton; and if 
you no like nioulon, you can have dc veau or de 
pork, and moosh of more—I know not. I do not 
o.Tt dc bif and de mouton. Dey cost too moosh. 
No, nor I do not drink dc bii're. I am not Ang- 
lishman, me Italian. I drink vatcr, and vat dc 
rude Anglish people call dc mess. No, I do not 
intend 1 drink de mess, I cat her. J voukl drink 
vine of my contrcc, but vere is he? He vood cost 
too moosh. But my organ. She play many tunc 
for many people. ‘ I’op go dc Veasel,’ and dc ‘Uhl 
llndredl.’ Yes, she h.ive more psahn-tunc, and 
dey come close'togeder. I vill tell you vy. I go 
troii^r place vere dc people dal love dc psalm-tune 
live close togeder. B I ]ilay ‘ Top go de Veasel ’ 
dere, no pen-nee. So I no play ‘ Top go dc 
A'e.isel’ dere, but de psalm-liine. Who are dey? 
I know not. Dey love de ps.dm-tune. Dere is so 
many kind of religion in Lon-don. I know not, 
{..'.re, 1 tell you. It cost me good bit to get my tune 
proper. De fresh tunc cost moosh. But now she 
is proper. I know de jicople 1 go round, and my 
organ play to please her customer. Vat you c.ill, 
sare, a fun-nee fellow, a doctor, dal alvay give me 
pen-nee ven he is at home —he come out on dc step 
of his sho]i to give me de jH'n-nee—he say to me, 
‘ Ah, you have feel dcir pulse.’ He like not dc 
people dal love de psalm-tune. Dey no vant him, 
so he no like dem. But he alvay give me de pen- 
nee. He IS vat you c.ill a fun-nee fellow, sare. He 
vant to give me a drink. 1 sh.ike my head, but he 
vant still, and .say, ‘ Not out of my bollell.’ But I 
shake my head .again. Den he say, ‘ .\Iy Lamp 
sc.ire you like de railvay.’ Vat he me,in ? You 
(ell me, sare? He have de red lamp, and his 
no,e is red- yes, ver moosh. He is fun-nee 
fellow, and alvay give me de ]ien-nee ven he is 
.at home. Von day he not at home. 1 play', 
and a yong shentleman come out and fling 
about his arm. I link he ver moosh pleased. 
I go on playing, but cle yong slicntleman run 
avay and fetch de pclisscman. He give me shove, 
so 1 say, ‘Vat for?’ Den he take hold of me, 
and pinch my arm, and say to de yong shentle¬ 
man, ‘ Come,’ and ve begin to valk. De pelisscman 
pinch me ver hard, dough I s.iy noting ; but I 
vondcr, sare, at your contrcc. But I meet de 
doctor, and he speak to de pclisseman, and he scold 
de yong shentleman, and de doctor scold de yong 


shentleman, and give me secsepcn-ncc. So I go, 
and am glad cle yong shentleman run .avay for de 
pclisseman, dough he pinch me—yes, ver moosh. 

I like to knock him down vul my stick, but me 
stranger ; 1 must nnnd de law. My monkey no 
mind de law. iHc bite dc pelisscm.in ; but den I 
not have dc monkey. De pcojilc, sare, in your 
contrcc ver different. Some vill give de pen-nee 
and tell me go on ; and some vill give de ])en-nee 
and tell me go .avay—riiicek ; and some vill not give 
dc pen-nee, but run avay for de pclisseman. Me 
stranger; how know 1? No, sare, not tell 
me go avay, and de beautiful signora send me de 
pen-nee by de servante, and dc beautiful signorina ; 
and veil she fling him out, she wrap him in papier. 
No, sare, dat not make him buy more at de cook- 
sliop ; but sometime dey fling him at your head, 
like dc brick, or dc shell of oyster, and he tomblc in 
de mud. 1 prefair, mo, de pen-nee in dc papier. 
.Sometime you not And dc pen-nce ven ho tumble 
in de mud. Sometime dc yong tief run avay vid 
him. 

“ My monkey 1 have—I vill conseeder—yes, I 
have him tree year. 1 have him of a Franchman 
dal die at de house vere I lodge—yes, sure, at 
Saffron Hill. Vat iwi know, sir, of Saffron Hill? 
Yes, sare, many U.ali.m dere. .Someliuie dc Anglish 
afflict ns, and wo fight. Yes, s-ire, sometime dc 
It.ilian use his knife. De Anglish fight vid de fist, 
and dc Italian liglit vid de Imife ven he not let 
alone. Ve never say noting against dc Anglish if 
dey not trouble ; and sometime dc Anglish and de 
liish fight vid de knife also. Dc Italian v.at you 
call ver re.spcclable. De Anglish and de Irish not 
at all respectable on S.iffron Hill. Oh, yes, s.are, 
some ver rcsiiectable, but not our .aflhctcr. Becg 
blackguard. My nioiikc>’s name N.ipolcon. De 
Franchman no like Napoleon den. Mo, 1 hate 
him. But de monkey h.ive de name, and he stick 
like lie mud. My monkey is good Napoleon; dc 
Oder is bad—yes, ver b.ad, dough you Anglish pray- 
t.md dat you like him. Ve odor say dat you are 
afraid, .so you sinoot him like de tiger. No, sare, / 
do not say de Anglish arc afraid. I love de Anglisli 
—some Anglish ; yes, ver moosh. I tell you vat 
s.vy my contreeuiLai. I love my N.ipoleon. No, 
sue, I not sell him, not for his veight in gold. I 
link I die, N.ipoleon link I die .dso, and he sit on 
my bed and cry. He bite my e.ir, he pull -my nose, 
but 1 not stir; me loo veak. Den Napoleon cry, 
like de beautiful signorina if she link >ou die, sare. 
Ve in de contrcc den, in Essex, at vat you call—I 
forget her name -B.iin - B.iin—Bain—ah, yes—no, 
no—Berraintrcc, vere dere is factory. I pl.iy to dc 
g.d ven dey come out, and dey give me pen-nee 
and dance ; but dey rob me at dc house vere I 
lodge—not de people of dc house, but de man dat 
sleep vid me. I v.ake in dc morning—he gone, and 
alhiiiy mownee gone also. Some of de lodger laugh. 
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but some say dey drub him ven dcy catch him; but 
vat good dat do me, if I no get my mownee ? I 
get more mownee, but not moosh. L>cn I take ill, 
and dey say dey must turn me out—I no pay for 
my bed ; but a yong voman pay for my bed, and 
de people of de house give me somiCting to eat— 
not moosh ; I not vant moosh. Dey tink I die, and 
I also, and Napoleon cry. He get into my bed, 
and put his arm rond my neck, and cuddle like de 
little shild. Dey try to sell my monkey—not for 
demself: for me—but Napoleon vill not go. He 
bite de man d.at vant him, dough he feed him ver 
kind. Ven I get veil, he give me treejien-nee to 
start. He give N.apoleon bit of black-boudin, but 
Napoleon not like de black-boudin, and fling him_ 
in his face, and dc man laugh, and say Napoleon 
vill come to starve if he turn up his nose at good 
viandc, and fling her about dat vay'. But Napoleon 
not come to starve yet. De leetle signorina give 
him plenty food for tree veek ven she see him. Dc 
signorina ver fond of Najioleon, and Napoleon ver 
fond of de signorina. 

“ To promenade in de contrcc is ver nice ven it 
make fine. All look so clean after Lon-don. No, 
not vere ve lodge—dat like Lon-don; but de 
house, and de street, and de tree, and de hedge. 
But de tree and de hedge give no pen-nee. Some¬ 
time I go to de fair. De fair is ver fun-nee, and 
I get plenty pen-nee ven 1 have de organ vid dc 
doll, and dey dance, and Napoleon dance, and de 
contree people dance and laugh like de bull. But 
von time dey get tipsee, and knock me down, and 
break my organ ; and now I have no more de doll, 
1 not go to de contrcc. Nobody pay me for my 
organ, and I not like de broken head. Dcy link d.at 
ver fun-nee, but me, I not tink dat fun-nee. Dcrc 
vas von pelisseman, but he do noting but laugh. If 
de contree people knock him down, he not tink it 
so fun-nee. De pelisseman afraid; dat vy he laugh. 
Ven de contree people got no bicre, dey is stupid 
as ship; but ven dey is dronk, dey like de vild 
bullock. 

“ Now ve stay in Lon-don. Yes, I am veil 
known in dese part, and Napoleon also. Ve go 


long vay—dis vay dis day, and odor vay oder day 
—every day excejit Sunday. Den ve go to our 
church vonce—no, no. sare ; not Napoleon ; dat is 
ver fun-nee—and de rest of de day ve eat and lie 
on our bed. Ve valk ver far, and so ve tired, and 
dc sleep is good. Ven I hear de bell ring on de 
Sunday, I am glad, because den I'can-sleep more. 
Ven it make fine, and I get de pen-nee, I no mind 
de long valk; but ven it rain and snow, and 
blow cold, and I get no pen-nee, den it is dif¬ 
ferent, and Napoleon shiver and climb into my 
coat. He is not fun-nce ven it is cold, and you 
have moosh of cold in Angland—yes, sare, ver 
moosh.” 

One very cold day vve missed Guy when he was 
due. Another of his days came, and another, but 
he came not, and soon his round was appropriated 
by a countryman as coarse and crusty as Guido 
was finely cut and courteous. We had given up 
.all hope of ever seeing our favourite organ-man 
again ; but one day in early spring he reappeared, 
looking very, very ill. The bones of his cheeks 
and hands had a ghastly prominence; his clothes 
hung loose as bags on his once well filled-out 
frame. * 

He had just been released from the sick-bed 
on which he had lain all the winter, and carried 
a little document, drawn up by his priest, solicit¬ 
ing contributions from his old patrons to enable 
him to return to his native country, as the only 
chance of saving his life. 

He was quite broken down. He fairly cried 
when he told us that Napoleon had died during 
his illness. At any rate, his friend had dis- 
•appe.ared, and he had been told that he was 
dead. 

Guy was no longer “ ver fun-nce,” but he tried 
to smile as beamingly as ever on his little friend 
the “ signorina,” who was shocked to see him so 
white and wasted, and made a pathetic failure of 
the attempt. 

“ Addio,” he said, lifting his hat with a melan¬ 
choly ghost of his old grace ; and since then I 
have never seen his face. 


IN HONOUR BOUND 

' BY CHAELES GIBBON, 

AUTHOR OF “RODIN GRAY,” “FOR LACH OF GOLD,” ETC. Ell 

chapter th e FI FTY-seve nth. ! of minerals. The latter was his great dream. As 

“the BRAIDER GREW THE SEA.” | yet he had realised only a few specimens of very 

So it was all settled ; there was to be no sale at j doubtful ironstone ; but he was positive that there 
Dalmahoy, and the Laird would be able to carry were rich seams of coal and iron in the earth, if,^he 
out at leisure his multifarious schemes for im- had only time and means to pursue the search 
proving and reclaiming land, and for the discovqiy 1 vigorously. It was beyond question that there 
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were valuable quarries of granite, and with these j Walter would have the full stipend. He had not 
•hlone he saw an immense fortune m the not distant ! told her of the objections raised to his appointment, 
luture,if he could get money to work the quarries,and i because he could not without ex[)laining matters 
to introduce his new system of polishing the granite. | which for her sake he desired to keep out of sight. 

His mind became more deeply immersed than i She only knew that all was well with them, and 
ever in these spoeulations, as soon as he learned j promised to be, better. Then her father would 
that his sister Iftid consented to advance the I come home in good time, and he would repay 
money requisite to relieve Dalmahoy. I Dame Wishart, and then she would feel so proud 

“ She’s a sensible woman after all,” was his com- | as well as happy, 
ment, without apparent surprise or extraordinary ' She walked with Walter in the garden, and 
elation. ' pointed out to him the various alterations she in- 

He thanked Teenie as warmly as if he owed his I tended to have made next year. The rose-bushes 



release to her ; and she was unspeakably happy. 
After all, her weary flight from home had not been 
without its use in the service she had desired to 
render: for it was this flight, as Grace told her, 
which first shook the resolution of Dame Wishart. 
Teenie knew how Grace must have been imploring 
her mother to yield, and she could easily guess 
what use she must have made of the story of her 
running away, in order to bring the dame round to 
the point of altering her decision not to help the 
Laird. 

They were ^oing to be very happy now ; every¬ 
thing seemed to be shaping into a path of quiet 
and contented life. Mr. Geddies had resigned; 


were to be transplanted to a place close to the 
house ; the “rasps” were to be moved more towards 
the wall, and the strawberries were to form a large 
centre-piece, surrounded by geraniums. She in¬ 
tended to have such a host of things done for next 
summer, that there would be no garden in the 
country at all to be compared to theirs. 

He could not tell her of the possibility that they 
might not be the tenants of the house next year ; 
lie did not dream of the change there was to be 
• before the winter had passed. 

He saw that she was still very much excited— 
feverish, even—and did not wonder at it ; she had 
enijured and suffered so much within the past few 
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days. He entered into all her little jirojects with 
good-will; he shared her hopes, believed in her 
plans, and was ready to help in their realisation 
with all his heart. But he could not avoid feeling 
uncomfortable when he looked into her face, and 
saw that its brightness was almost junnatural. 

“What a pity!” she cried, standing beneath a 
large applte-trec ; “ the leaves arc becoming brown 
already ; and, sec, some are beginning to fall.” 

“What then ?—as they fall they suggest to us the 
glories of another spring and .summer.” 

“ I dare say,” she answered thoughtfully ; “ I 
never cared about these things in old times, but 
somehow the brown leaf makes me sad now, and 
the prospect of spring does not relieve me—there’s 
a gloomy winter between whiles, you know.” 

“ But then we have bright fires and merry stories 
to make the winter nights short: w-e have work 
and hope to make the time pass too quickly rather 
than slowly ; and we will rise up in the spring with 
new knowledge gained to make the summer all 
the more delightful. 1 like the winter nights and 
the snow.” 

“ Because you do not doubt the coming of the 
spring.” 

“ And you ?” 

“ 1 cannot say, and I do not want to think. 1 
am just that happy 1 could greet. But 1 will not. 
Come, and I’ll show you how I would like the beds 
of p.ansies laid out ; Grace is fond of pansies, and 
I want to give her a surprise.” 

“ You are always thinking about Grace.” 

“ 1 cannot help it; and maybe the reason is 
partly because Hind you are always thinking about 
licr.” 

“I don’t know’,” he said, searching his own mind; 
“ she geems to be so much part of ourselves, that it 
is impossible to have a joyful thought and not 
associate her with it.” 

“ And to me it seems impos.sible to have a sad 
thought and n(<t associate her with it.” 

“ That's hard upon her,” he said smiling; “and 
yet perhaps it only proves her goodness, for you 
find comfort in thinking of her when you ate sad.” 

“ Vcs.” 

They walked round and through the garden, 
Tccnie full of her new arrangements and iiniirovc- 
wents. 

He observed that at times she leaned heavily on 
his arm, and again seemed to barely touch him, as 
if she were making a mighty clTort to show how 
strong she was. He did not like that, and he liked 
still less the occasional chills which passed over 
her. 

At length he insisted upon her going in-doors, 
and she submitted. She attempted to nurse Baby, 
and was too weak—she could hardly lift him. So 
she went to bed laughing at her own weakness. 

“ I have been too much put about, Wattie,” she 


said, with a hysterical laugh, “but I’ll be all right 
in the morning. Never you fash about me.” 

But she w'as not all right in the morning—she 
was in a burning fever, unconscious of everything 
and everybody about her. 

It was many d.ays before she became conscious 
again. The poor child’s nature had been over¬ 
strained ; the journey, weary and futile, then the 
visit to Dame Wishart, had worn the life out of her, 
.and although joyous excitement had sustained her 
for ;i few hours, the moment it was withdrawn she 
fell down, utterly worn out and helpless. Besides, 
the fever which, in her weak 'condition, she had 
taken from the child of the gipsies Broadfoot, had 
begun to assert itself. 

.She lay for days unconscious of everything 
around her—the passionate devotion of Walter, the 
faithful nursing of Grace, and the ever-present care 
of old Ailie. All that love could do was done for 
her, and many times the eager eyes of the watchers 
were gladdened with hopeful signs. 

But the hope died out as they listened to her 
piteous cries for help— she was in a great sea, and 
the waves were threatening to overwhelm her ; but 
her father's iiand could save her, and he would not 
rcacli it forth. 'J'lien there were visions of the old 
life at the Norlan’ Head, of the pigeons, and the 
occasional flights in the boat. Next there were 
storms .and shiiiwrcck, and her father was drown¬ 
ing, and she could save him if she would only 
reach out her hand ; but something held her back, 
and she saw him sinking before her eyes-sinking 
when she miglit have saved him, and she could not 
lift an arm. That drove her frantic, and she 
struggled fiercely to get out of bed, wliiKt the 
hearts of those who watched hccainc sick and 
ho]ieless. 

At length there came a c.ihn. She rcm.aincil 
very quiet, and gave no trouble. She opened her 
eyes, and asked for Hugh. The bairn was brought 
to her, and she played with his hands— she was 
very feeble, and it was with difficulty that she could 
move her arms. But .she seemed to be pleased at 
the siglit of Baby, now a big strong fellow, with .a 
will of Ills own. He made .a grand dive at her 
hair, blit .as it had been cut short, he c.auglil nothing 
but the .strings of a cap, with which he "as quite 
content, and began to amuse himself. 

.She laughed, and hugged him—it was such a 
pleasure to find there w.is anything about her which 
could afford tlcliglit to others. They wanted to 
take Baby away, after he had torn the cap off her 
head, and h.ad made several attempts to gouge out 
lier eyes. She resisted, Ixit she was very weak, 
and so they carried Hugh off, screeching with regret 
that he had lost .a new toy. 

Then Tecnic in her awakening senses began to 
wonder at the strange silence in the place, ami at 
the dim light. 
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“ Why do you not open the windows ? ” she 
gasped ; “ let me sei the garden. I want to get all 
these rose-bushes ' v< d, and that honeysuckle is 
too thick about the door. We must have it spread 
more over the face of the house. There’s such a 
heap of things I want to have done this year. 
What a vexation to be lying here quite useless ! ” 

“ I’ll sec that it is all done as you wish, Teenie,” 
whispered Walter, his voice trembling and husky ; 

“ don’t disturb yourself about it.” 

“ Very well.” 

The sound of his voice soothed her in the wildest 
paroxysms, and she remained for a long while 
silent and motionless, after he had given her that 
assurance of the fullilment of her wishes. 

liy-and-by she reached out her hand as if seek¬ 
ing something, and Walter’s hand grasped hers ; i 
that seemed to relieve her, and she knew at once | 
who was beside her. 

*• I'm thinking about those rasps, Wattie ; if we i 
could get them (danted up along the dykc-side, they 
would look better than beside the str.awberries ’ 

‘‘ "^'es, just as you would like to have them.” 
Another pause. Then sue, quickly— 

“ Thei’c's no word of my father y'et ?” 

“ None.” 

“When you get word of him coming, you must 
deck me’up in all my braws, and we'll go down 
to the port ami meet him. He’ll be that gl.id 
to see us— but not a bit more glad than I'll be to 
see him.- -l)e,ir old I.iiIkt ! he's Just gone off on 
this whaling expedition to get siller for me— 
a-, if I aieeded siller wdien you w'cre beside me, 
W.ittic ! lint 1 thought it would do him good, 
and so I said nothing.—Have I been long lying 
heie?” 

“ ^'es, several w'ceks.” 

“ Lucky l)e didn't come home whilst I was ill 
—he would have been iqiset about it.—What a 
pity Mistress Wisliart could not li.tve made up 
her mind at once to help us 1—Is your father quite 
well V’ 

“ (luite well, Teenie, only anxious about you.” 

“ About me ?—have I been so ill then ? ” 

“ You have been very ill—so ill that we were all 
frightened about you.” 

.She was silent for a little while ; and then, 
anxiously— 

“ lliit I’m better now ? ” 

“ Oh, yes,” he cried eagerly, “ you arc much 
better now, and we will soon be out together, 
running about like bairns or butterflies, and gather¬ 
ing honey—that is, pleasure—from all our old 
haunts.” 

.She was silent for a long while again ; and then, 
with a restless movement, she muttered— 

“ Queer how that b.allad keeps running in my 
head, and always the same verse.” 

“ What is that ? ” 


“ Do you not mind ? I sang it not long ago t:— 

** ‘ Ai»«l hoy, Anni-' , juid h«w, Annie ; 

And Annie, wmna you bide?’ 

And aye tlie loudci he cru-d ‘ Annie,* 

'riie braider j»rcw the tide." 

“ It’s a sad sopg, Teenie, and 1 don’t like it.” 

“ Hut aye the saddest songs are sweetest. Oh, 
Wattle, I was that wac when I thought there was to 
be sorrow and parting between us on account of 
that nasty siller ; and now I’m that glad to think 
of the bonnic days we are to spend together—in ■ 
the woods, on the moors, and on the sea; my 
hc#t is Just bursting with Joy, and 1 c.innot bide 
quiet.'’ 

“ Hut you must be quiet - the doctor says so, or 
we shall never li.ive a chance of the bright days 
you arc dreaming about—my dear wife, I am long¬ 
ing for them too.” 

The terrible threat which ho held out acted like 
a charm upon her, and she became unnaturally 
still. Hy..and-by the restless spirit broke out 
again, and although her eyes were closed, the lips 
murmured snatches of her favourite song— 

‘•‘And hey, Annie’”—a long pause. Then— 
‘“Annie, winna you bide?’” Another pause ; and 
after, she broke out in a low time as if she were 
dreaming—‘'Hut aye the louder he cried ‘Annie,’ the 
braider grew the tide.” 

Waller felt hi:, heart sink within him. There 
xvas something so weird and iirophetic in the words 
—she h.id lingered over them so stiangely, even 
when she had been well, that in spite of himself 
—in spite of all his stern efforts to suppress sujier- 
slition of every kind, he trembled, and was afraid. 

What was the mysterious cloud which was creep¬ 
ing up to liiin and enveloping him ? All his strength 
was powerless against it ; all his love failed to help 
him. There was the dark mystery, ever present to 
him, and iviulereil the more terrible by her gay 
words of hope. He saw the terror drawing near: 
she saw nothing. The future w.is all bright and 
full of gladness to her ; she was busy with the 
arrangement of the pleasures of the coming season ; 
she WV.S full of Joy in thinking of the new buds and 
llowers which woiikl .spring u]i under her rare. 

He knew that the buds would spring, the flowers 
would bloom, but she would not see them. He 
tried to shut his eyes to that pitiless future : it was 
there all the s.anie. Turn from it as he would, f.ite 
was too much for him, and he was compelled to 
submit. The llowers she planted she would never 
sec in bloom. 

t llAr'TKlt THK FIFTY EUJHTII. 

ON ‘ruE 'iiiRi siioir). 

Ti-iosF. who would have blamed Teenie were silent; 
those who would have condemned her were full of 
pity ; those who would have remained neutral in the 
threatened war between the minister and his con- 
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gregation, became warm sympathisers and up¬ 
holders. Sorrow had reached out its hand, stirring 
the germs of mercy in all hearts—almost controlling 
the thoughts of the people, and directing them into 
channels of Icindness. Even Mr. Pettigrew, as he 
tied up his parcels of tea and s^gar, spoke with 
bated breath and solemn head-shakes of the state 
of affairs at the manse. 

Those who loved her, men and women, moved 
with white faces and in silence to and fro, in the 
darkness of their fears. She was blithe, and saw 
no danger. The sunshine which entered the room 
seemed to fill her with brightness and joy. She 
was busy with such grand schemes of improvement 
in the house and in the garden, when she should l^e 
able to go about again. 

It was this joy and bright hope which tried her 
friends—the shadow of the future lay so black 
before them. Walter, Grace, Dalmahoy, and Ailic 
found it difficult not to cry when she expected them 
to laugh. 

Then came the news that the Christina had 
touched at one of the northern ports. A telegram 
from Skipper Dan—.all well, and the expedition 
one of the most successful that h.ad been known for 
many years. In a day or so he would be home, if 
he had anything like fair wind. 

There was nothing more needed to complete her 
happiness except Dan's arrival. She sang for joy, 
but her voice was very feeble. She did not observe 
that, and she lay, with a bonnie smile on her face, 
listening to the wind, and calculating when it was 
contrary, when it was favourable, and how fast it 
was driving the Christina home. 

About this time D.almahoy went to Edinburgh. 
He was absent only four days, and immediately 
after his return he had an interview with his son. 

“ Do you smell parchment, and the Court of 
Session.’” he said smiling; “I cannot get them 
out of my nostrils. 1 have been all this time sitting 
at the feet of the wise men of the law, and 1 come 
back not a whit better than when I departed.” 

“ I suppose your journey was on account of the 
Methven property?” said Walter carelessly, for he 
had no interest in money at that time. 

“Yes, and it seems to me confoundedly hard that 
such a fortune should be lying there useless when 
there are so many honest folk in sore need of it. 
On my soul, Wattie, it almost tempts me to become 
a communist, and to cry out for a new division of 
the world’s wealth. But I am not quite a lunatic 
yet, and so I am saved from that absurdity.” 

“ Do you mean that you were trying to get part 
of the money ? ” 

Walter spoke with an unpleasant quiver of the 
lip. He did not like the idea at all. 

“ Why not?—I was his father—that was no ad¬ 
vantage to me, it seems. But on one occasion he 
wrote to me that if ever I should find myself in 


extremity he would be ready to share his wealth 
with me, but not otherwise. He was a queer 
fellow, but not a bad loon either, and helped me 
once or twice. He had a spite at me because I did 
not marry his mother, and he had a most ridiculous 
tenacity of memory for old scores.” 

“ I quite sympathise with him. I would have 
had much the same feeling as his appears to have 
been, under the same circumstances.” 

“ Possibly, and I would not have blamed you—I 
am not blaming him exactly—but you would not 
have been such a fool as to die without leaving a 
will. It was a bit of‘mean spite, and showed the 
lowness of his origin. Look what quarrels he has 
caused, see how he has set the whole county by the 
e.ars, and separated me from some of my oldest 
friends. Why, if he had spent his life in planning 
vengeance, he could not have hit upon a more suc¬ 
cessful scheme than that of dying intcst.atc.” 

The Laird looked and spoke as if he had been 
cruelly and unreasomably wronged. 

“I do not like the subject, father; suppose we 
talk of something else.” 

“As you please, but you might have the grace 
to listen to me—1 would not have moved in the 
matter on my own account, but there arc others.” 

“ I beg your pardon,” said Walter, awkwardly 
and remorsefully. 

“ .Say no more, but listen. I was aware that 
none of his father’s relations, not even the father 
himself, had any claim upon the estate. But I had 
a vague idc.a—thanks to the necessities that have 
pressed so hard upon me of Late—that those letters 
of his might, in the absence of a will, constitute a 
kind of claim ; and so, after much hesitation, I de¬ 
termined to submit the whole affair to the lawyers. 
The result is—nothing. I c.annot make any claim 
on the score ot relationship, and the letters are 
worthless. 

“ Then who is to get the money—is that known ?” 

“,Nobody. Habbie Gowk was the nearest to it; 
but he fads like the rest for. want of some trifling 
link in the jn-oof of his identity. The number of 
claimants is endless; but none of them can prove 
kinship on the mother’s side with sufficient clear¬ 
ness to be accepted as the heirs. So the lawsuits 
will go on for years ; people will wear their lives 
and hearts out striving to grasp the fortune, and 
they will die lamenting their folly. I sh.all not be 
one of them ; I shall be wise in time, and give it 
up, like Habbie. When one is hungry, a crust in 
the teeth is more satisfactory than the vague pro¬ 
spect of a fine banquet. The writer Currie still 
expects to get something for his clients ; but the 
fortune goes to the Crown, and the Crown will 
keep it—so there’s an end of an auld sang.” 

“ Are you much disappointed ?” ^ 

“ I am, for it seemed to me that if nothing could 
be got out of the scramble for myself, something 
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might have been secured for Teenie. It would 
have made everything so comfortable if she had 
only proved to be t’le heiress; and at one time I 
really thought she .^uld have got the greater part 
of the fortune, but it was a mistake.” 

He had not the least conception of how much 
misery that mistake had brought to her. 

“ Did you ever tell her that you expected her to 
be the heiress ?” said Walter thoughtfully. 

“ Yes.” And the Laird felt that there was some¬ 
thing like a blush rising on his face as he remem¬ 
bered the circumstances under which he had told 
her. He wondered if Walter remembered. 

The latter turned away from the subject, and 
they never spoke of it again. But he saw more and 
more clearly the cause of Teenie’s unhappiness; 
and he blamed himself much for his blindness—he 
might have saved her so many sad thoughts. In 


so many ways he was conscious of failure in his 
duty towards her, that he could never forgive him¬ 
self. She had been standing alone, with nobody 
but him to help or guide her; and he had devoted 
himself to his work, shutting his eyes to her needs, 
and neglecting them. 

He prayed tliat opportunity might be given liim 
to amend the past; but he could only stand by 
and wait Always she had the same loving smile 
for him, and the same eager question—“ What 
news of the Christina f” 

At last, however, he was able to give the news 
which she longed for : the Christina was entering 
the harbour of Kingshaven. That brought new 
colour to her white cheeks—new life to her body. 
She lay listening and waiting for the skipper’s step 
on the stairs. 

END OF CHAI'TEa THE FIFTV-BICHTH 



AN ADVENTURE WITH AN AFRICAN “TIGER.” 


' r the Cape of Good Hope, and in 
all the British possessions lying 
north of the same, it is customary 
to call the leopard a “tiger,” and 
by the latter name it is almost 
exclusively known. How the mis- 
_ take came to be originated it is 

difficult to see, as one is spotted, and the 
' " other striped ; but so it is ; and those per¬ 

sons who have resided in the Cape Colonics 
for any considerable time are often ready, 
as 1 can testify from my own cxpcticncc, almost 
to quarrel with any one who asserts that the 
tiger is not found there. There arc those who 
should know better, however, to keep them in coun¬ 
tenance ; for it was but the other day, as I was look¬ 
ing over a book “for.boys,” published by one of 
our most enterprising firms, that I found it stated 
that the northern parts of Africa—the coast of Bar¬ 
bary, for instance, where the wicked Harry in the 
spelling-book story, the boy who said, “ I don’t 
care,” was eaten by lions—were infested, among 
other undesirable animals, by tigers, which is as 
far wrong as concerns Baibary, as the Cape people 
are in their case. But I observe that every nation 
seems to be jealous of the tiger and the lion, for the 
Brazilian calls his jaguar a tiger, and the “ citizen 


when in repose, with his splendid colours, his 
velvet feet, and his bright eyes ; but when infuri¬ 
ated, like all his tribe, every element of beauty 
turns ugly and hateful, and his spotted skin, flat 
skull, cruel claws, and snarling mouth and fangs, 
all help to make him hideous. 

In 1846 the colony of Nat.al w.as a very new 
colony—a beautiful and attractive place then, as it 
has been ever since ; but its chief difficulties arose 
not then from theological disputes. D’Urban, 
named after the governor, was its principal “ city,” 
and Port Natal was the port for D’Urban j but they 
were very small places. A detachment of the Royal 
Artillery was stationed there, and had had a rough 
time of it, but all was settled now. Their quarters 
were pleasantly situated, overlooking the bay; and 
about a couple of hundred yards inside the point 
rose the flag-staff, or signal-post. Not far from 
this were the quarters of Captain Bell, the harbour¬ 
master ; the intervening ground being, as was the 
character of most of the land about there, a thin 
“ bush,” with patches of what we should really call 
“ bush ” at home, and lanes of open land between 
them. , 

Early rising is the order of the day in the colwiy; 
and about five o’clock on the morning of the i 6 th 
of January—a season in which the weather is won- 


of the United States ” at the Rocky Mountains j dcrfully different to our English January—just as 


always calls the puma a lion. 

Some explanation was necessary, from the fre¬ 
quency with which the leopard is called the tiger in 
"the following brief narrative. It will be understood 
that the terms are for this once to be considered 
svnonymous ; and, indeed, the fierce and powerful 
(Jape leopard does no discredit to his borrowed 
name. He is a very beautiful and graceful beast 


the men in the guard-house were dressed. Captain 
Bell came to tell them that a tiger had been round 
his quarters in the night, had destroyed a number 
of fowls and pigeons, and was then lying asleep in 
the path leading to the signal-post; so that a volley 
might be fired at him from the captain’s house, and 
the beast could be killed on the spot. The captain 
being married, and having his family in the house, 
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was naturally anxious to get rid of such a dangerous 
visitor, especially as there was no doubt that tliis 
was the same one which had been prowling about 
some time, and, after their fashion, would continue 
to haunt the spot as long as there was any prey 
to be found. The men were equally anxious to 
kill the creature, because they had'hcard it, or one 
of its tribe, about their own (juarters of a night, 
bounding sometimes over the flat roof in pursuit of 
fowls, etc. None of them had ever seen it, except¬ 
ing when one of them had to stand sentry at the 
powder m.agazine. They then often enough saw 
the great savage stealing along, and the sentry 
always dreaded lest he should be attacked ; but 
the leopard had not hitherto ventured to assault a 
man. ’ 

The sentry dared not fire at the brute, as a shot 
from him would have turned out the whole settle¬ 
ment. It was noticeable, too, that two of the crea¬ 
tures never came together ; so there was some hope 
that when this one was killed, the little garrison at 
the guardhouse would be safe ; thus the eagerness 
of the men to go in search of the animal can be 
understood. 

There were seven soldiers. Each took the car¬ 
bine with which the artillery were furnished, lo.aded, 
but they took no spare, ammunition—a great over¬ 
sight ; but they considered that a volley fired into 
the tiger from close quarters, and from a safe 
covert, would at once finish the business. On their 
way they met two civilians, custom-house officers, 
Mr. Presswich and Mr. Hillyard, who'were just 
coming off duty after their night’s watch; and 
each being armed with pistol and cutlass, they 
joined the party, in order to be in at the death. 
So they were, but not in the sense which they had 
intended. 

On arriving at Captain Bell’s quarters, they found 
that the tiger had gone, having been disturbed by 
the n oise of their approach—not a very surprising 
result, when we remember th.at it is, even when re- 
ptesented by the Cape leop.ird, one of the most 
watchful, jealous, and quick-eared of all the cat- 
tribe. The creature had gone into the bush, and it 
was immediately resolved to puisue him, as it was 
not likely that he would go far from a spot where 
he had found so much prey ; and if allowed to 
lurk in a hiding-place in the settlement, he might 
spring upon and kill any person at an unguarded 
moment. 

1 dare say the reader can pfeture the tufts of bush, 
divided by open lanes, and how carefully the men 
moved on, as no one could tell at what instant they 
might see the beast. The party were now ten in 
number, having been joined by Captain .Scott, of 
the artillery, who had with him a double-barrelled 
rifle—a soniewh.it better weapon than pistols, cut¬ 
lasses, or even short carbines, for leop.ird-liunting. 
They advanced slowly in semicircular order. Mr. 


Presswich being the right-hand flank man. Next 
to him was Mr. Hillyard, and in the middle of the 
crescent was Joseph Smith, of the Royal Artillery. 

In a very short time the sentry at the battery, 
close by which they were marching, called out that 
he could see the tiger retreating from bush to bush. 
He indicated the direction in whiqh it was moving, 
.and said it was going very leisurely; so the party 
increased their pace, but knew th.at they must be 
getting dangerously near the animal, because the 
battery was only a few feet higher than their level, 
and therefore, if the sentry could see the animal 
distinctly, it could not be far off. The brute still 
tried to escape. It did not exactly take to flight, 
for its retreat was far too leisurely for that, 'flic 
pursuing party saw it, and it saw them. They natu¬ 
rally hurried a little more at the sight ; and when it 
found they were coming nearer, it turned at bay. 
Hillyard fired, but missed. Then .Smith fired, and 
hit the leopard in the upper part of the shoulder, 
exhausting, of course, his only cartridge. With a 
furious growl the beast flew at Presswich, who was, 
as explained, at the e.xtreme corner, and striking 
him in the face with its paw, and pitching its whole 
weight against him, dashed him to the ground, .and 
in a few seconds rent, tore, and bit him so fearfully 
that his anns and face were in strips. Smith, 
h.aving no ammunition, ran up, and clubbing his 
carbine, struck the leopard with all his force on the 
skull. 

The leopard rose with a howl of pain, and 
leapt into the nearest bush. One or two of the 
party went to poor Presswich, who was evidently 
fatally hurt. The others resolved to follow the 
leopard, and moved towards the bush, when, with 
another savage roar, it sprang from its cover upon- 
Smith, just as it had done upon its first victim, 
tearing his face open from the bridge of the nose to 
the lip, and dashing him to the earth with tremen¬ 
dous force. The beast seized first one arm and then 
the other, and bit them hbrribly, trying to tear 
Smith’s body with its hind talons at the same time, 
but Smith had presence of mind enough to cross his 
legs tightly, and although they were a good de.al 
scratched, yet he probably saved himself from being 
torn to pieces. 

All this took but a moment, and then Captain 
.Scott, who was a cool, practised marksman, shot 
the bc.ast in the body as it still lay on Smith—a 
dangerous experiment, but the only chance there 
was for the man. The leopard sprang up, still 
holding Smith’s arm in its jaws, as if it had some 
idea of dragging its prey bodily off; but the second 
ball from Captain Scott’s rifle went through the 
brute’s brain, and killed it. As a matter of course 
the beast was fl.iyed, its skin being given by Smith 
—who w.is n.aturally considered to have some 
interest in it—to Captain Scott ; and very well the 
gallant captain had earned hjs tropihy. It v.iis a 
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very fine animal, measuring about six feet from 
snout to tail. I say “ about six feet ” advisedly, for 
it was not remembered whether it was five feet six 
inches or six feet five inches in length. 

I’resswich died 'he same night in a delirium from 
the pain of his wounds. Smith was in hospital 
from the i 6 th of'January—the date of his injury— 
to the 25 th of July following. Shortly after his con¬ 
valescence a court-martial was held upon him, for 
getting disabled otherwise than in the performance 
of his duties ; and on this official form it is stated 
that the cause of his disability was “being torn 
by a tiger they would have it a tiger to the 
hist. 

As there seemed no chance but that he would be 
a complete cripple for life, he was sent home for 
discharge. Both his arms were bent upwards, and 
immovable ; all his fingers were rigidly contracted 
into the palms of his hands, and also apparently 
immovable. The reader, however, who will have 
admired his bravery, will begladtoknowthatby 
perseverance the fingers were at last forced open, 
and that the arms were also unbent, and he 
recovered. On his arrival at Woolwich he was 
appointed a drill-master, and his services were 
finally rewarded with a commission in the Norfolk 
Militia Artillery, from which he has retired on half- 
p.ay. 

As a pendant to the above may be given an in¬ 
stance of the native treatment of serpent-bites in 


Natal, which occurred about the same time as the 
leopard-hunt. Everybody knows how deadly a 
reptile the “puff-adder” is. Its bite is deemed 
scarcely less fatal than th.it of the cobra ; while 
for loathsome ugliness the African serpents may be 
safely said to qxeced the whole hateful race. One 
of the Cape Mounted Rides, a party of which was 
doing duty at D’Urban, was bitten by an adder 
while guarding horses in the long rank grass which 
is the special haunt of these reptiles. The man 
was a Hottentot, nearly all the regiment being 
natives, and a Kaffir doctor was fetched. Of course 
he muttered a lot of charms, and made plenty of 
grimaces ; but he also scarified the wound and its 
neighbourhood with sharp bones and pieces of 
glass, until the blood flowed freely. This he caught 
in a cup, and made the sufferer drink it. The 
draught turned him very sick—as the mere thought 
of such a dose would have turned a white man— 
but it cured him, and whether it was the scarifying 
or the horrible emetic, the bite of the puff-adder 
w,as for once rendered hannless ; and this can be 
testified by a witness. The fee of the surgeon who 
operated on the occasion was, it may be interest¬ 
ing to know, a cow and a calf, duly stipulated for 
beforehand. 

From various incidents, I am greatly inclined 
to prophesy that if ever a remedy is found for the 
cobra-bite, it will come from an “ uncivilised ” 
source. 


PRETTY SPEECHES. 

be able to say the right thing and an appropriate speech or a happy sentiment 
at the right moment is a great was not merely rewarded by the applause of the 
art, and only to be acquired by moment, but went the round of clubs and coffee- 
those who have a natural talent | houses, and conferred fame upon the utterer for the 
for it. One has a general sort I rest of the season. Not unfrequently it brought 
of idea that at certain periods | still more substantial reward, and many a political 
of history it was in greater per- appointment was conferred, in the good old days of 
fcction than .at present, though sinecures, upon the wit who had pleasantly titillated 
confined, of course, to the court some groat man’s vanity. And this honour paid 
set. Most likely this impression to any talk worth listening to is quite intelhgiblc 
is partly due to the smart di.alogue put into the when we consider that our grandfathers dined 
mouths of actors and actresses—bepuffed, be- j at five, and sat afterwards round the table till 
wigged, bepowdered—but at the same time it is , twelve. 

extremely probable that the estimation in which j Even the best of port wine cannot always have 
a re.ady tongue was held stimulated the con- j prevented the hours from dr.igging somewhat 
versational powers. A courtier in the days of wearily, and a guest who coukl make himself 
Eliz.abeth, who spent all his leisure time, including .amusing must have been very welcome. Thus 
that considerable portion of it devoted to his toilet, dining out became .almost a profession with certain 
in devising elaborate and ingenious conceits, must ready, witty bans vi~innis, and many a man who 
surely have attained a fair proficiency in flattery at now-a-days would find a vent for the humorous 
last, supposing he possessed any original aptitude thought which w.is in him in contributions to the 
for compliments. light literature which is so cheap and plentiful. 

In more modern times the dinner-table became sought at that time for payment in kind iiistc.ad of 
an arena in which men tilted with their tongues, j in cash, by reserving his wit for the dinner-tables 
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o( the hospitable and the ostentatious. Many a 
famous impromptu has had all the time and 
thought bestowed upon it beforehand which would 
have sufficed for an article. 

But to be able readily, and without premedita¬ 
tion, to say the right thing, is an epviablc gift still, 
and may be made a wonderful instrument of con¬ 
ciliation and pacification. The worst of it is that 
persons possessing the power of repartee are apt to 
naake a hostile rather than an amicable use of it; 
and, indeed, most of us covet it rather as a whip 
to sting with than a feather to tickle. Caustic 
speeches are sure to draw, and the most amiable 
people, who would not themselves hurt their friends’ 
feelings on any account, chuckle over them, as 
much as others. Therefore they 'are continually 
chronicled, but pretty speeches lack the same pun¬ 
gency, and are passed by as insipid ; yet I think 
there is a fine savour about one or two that I re¬ 
member—that said by George the P'ourth to the 
officer of marines, for example. It may be familiar 
to you, but will really bear repetition. 

There was an empty bottle on the table, and the 
king told the servant to “ take away that marine.” 

A guest sitting next the king whispered in his 
ear that an officer present belonged to that br-anch 
of the service. George the Fourth ascertained 
his name, and then, addressing him aloud, asked 
if he knew why an empty bottle was called a 
marine. 

“ No, your Majesty,” replied the officer. 

“ Because,” said the king, “ it has done its 
duty, and is ready to do it again.” 

Which was as neat a way of getting out of a 
rather awkward phrase as one can well imagine. 

Ladies, however, are the fair and proper re¬ 
cipients of pretty speeches, and a man who gets 
them IS a sort of poacher. 

The Due de Nivernois made an ingenious one 
to Madame du Barri, who was endeavouring to 
persuade him to withdraw his opposition to some 
measure she had set her heart on. 

“ It is of no use. Monsieur le Due,” she said, 
“you are only injuring your influence, for the king 
has made up his mind, and I have myself heard 
him say that he will never change.” 

“ Ah, madame, he was looking at you,” replied 
the duke. 

Could any but a Frenchman h.ave ever conveyed 
determined resistance in “so polite a form ? 

There was an ingenious amount of devotion im¬ 
plied in the remark of a love-sick millionaire, when 
the object of his affections became ecstatic over the 
beauty of the evening star. 

“ Oh, do not, do not praise it like that! ” he 
cried, “ I cannot get it for you.” 

It is no wonder that Tom Moore was such a 
general favourite, if he often said such charming 
little things as he wrote. I think the very prettiest. 


quaintest quip ever penned is in one of his love- 
songs. The lover cannot deny th.^! he has paid 
homage to others before he saw the present object 
of his affections; in fact, he learned lip-service very 
early. 

** That lesson of sweet and enrapturing lore 
I have never forgot, I’ll allow : 

1 have had it by roU very often before, 

But never by luart until now.” 

Irishmen generally do manage to say prettier 
things than others can. They have a certain con¬ 
fidence or assurance which enables them to blurt 
out whatever comes uppermost in their minds ; 
that is why they make bulls. A man who is always 
shooting must miss sometimes. The more cautious 
Englishman or Scotchman escapes the blunders, 
but scores fewer hits, and dogs not so often marry 
an heiress, I believe. 

The worst of complimentary love-language is, 
that the more in earnest a man feels, the less 
readily will apt prettinesses occur to him. When 
very far gone indeed he becomes, 1 am informed, 
absolutely dumb, although in a mere ball-room 
flirtation the same individual may be fluent and 
silly enough. 

It is at a very early period, and for a very short 
time, however, that a irational being cares to dangle, 
in a soft sense, in the train of women who like to 
be fed with flattery ; but throughout his whole 
life it would be a comfort to any substantial 
Englishman to possess the faculty of inventing 
well-turned compliments for after-dinner speeches 
It is a consolation that this description of blarney 
is much easier than .any other, seeing that it may 
be far coarser. There should be just the difference 
between a public and private compliment that there 
is between scene and miniature painting. When 
you propose a toast, you cannot spread the butter 
on it too thickly, unless indeed the speech is likely 
to be reported, and then perhaps it is well to 
employ just a little moderation. For, of course, 
the great difficulty in all pretty speeches is to wrap 
up the flattery in a neat envelope. It would be 
easy enough to join in chorus with the courtiers 
in a burlesque, who assure their ugly monarch 
that he is “ a very handsome man,” in plain 
language. But the person complimented would 
hardly be pleased by such fulsome flattery, unless 
he was educated expressly for its reception, as 
kings used to be in the old days, before news¬ 
papers were invented. 

It is surely a good thing that the custom of 
composing absurdly exaggerated epitaphs upon 
departed worthies has gone out Men of real 
genius used to encourage this doubtful method of 
honouring the dead by their c.xample, and wrote 
encomiums which, though very ingenious, wi'ty, 
and epigrammatic, are far too extravagant to be 
really complimentary. Lewis Hough. 
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IN THOUGHTFUL MOOD. 



A QUIKT KACE." 


OFT wind of eve, that comes to me from sea- 
ward, 

Kiss thou my cheek before I go to rest; 

Let thy light breath, my loosened hair caressing, 
26e*-Vou IX. 


Leave there some fragrance from the far. fai 
West. 

Hast thou not spanned the countless miles thai 
sunder 
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My life from his with whom that life is blent,' 
And borne from thence, tho’ faint and undefined. 
Some breath, some touch, that fiUs me with 
content? 

■Wliisper, oh, wind 1 how fared my love—how looked 
he? 

Of exile weary ? worn with toil or care ? 

Or dahntless still, as in the hour he left me, 

Come what may come, to bravely do and dare ? 
Or, the day over, in his log-hut resting. 

Does fancy bear him back across the sea. 

His aching limbs, his blistered hands forgotten, ' 
The while he fondly thinks or dreams of me ? 

Sigh net, oh,wind ] asif such dreams were saddening; 
Are we not one, my brave, brave love and I ? 


■What though his farewell meant long years of 
absence. 

Doth not the heart such partings still defy ? 

No fickle girl who smiles upon another 
Shall haunt his visions, but a quiet face 
To which, when every charm of youth hath faded. 
My faithful love may yet impart a grace. 

Moan not, oh, wind! as though it were to warn me 
That lives thus sundered often drift away. 

By diverse currents borne still further, further. 
Until they stand on distant coasts for aye ! 

But flit thee back to that far land, and with thee 
Bear neither blighting doubt nor causeless 
fear; 

But all that breathes of tendcrest, holiest, purest. 
Murmur thou sweetly in my lovctl one’s ear ! 

Louisa Crow. 


STROKE 


FAT E. 


CH,\PTER THE EOURTH. 


smiles the shadow of a smile. 

“ Not gone yet ? God greet thee, 
Franz. A happy Christmastide.” 

boy’s dark gloonty face grows 
darker, more gloomy. 

“ A happy Christmastide ! Do not 
mock me, Anna.” 

“Mock thee?” 

“ Do not mock thyself and me. Is 

happiness for Franz Siegel while Karl-” 

The boy’s working fe.aturcs display rising emo¬ 
tion. With an angry effort he recovers compbsure 
to s.ay— 


man dead has not yet reached us. Tidings 
cannot much longer be delayed. But if Ka bi- 
living, think .low B'y inc' iistancy wrings his li ae 

heart—think, and take sh.une-” 

“ Franz !”—Anna’s eyes seek the boy’s unilineh- 
ingly—“ot what dost thou speak ? Kail’s trust in 

me has ever been generous and- ” 

“Karl’s trust is dead. He knows thee now— 
knows the treachery of his beloved. Scorn fills the 
place of old esteem ; hatred reigns where love once 
held sway. Dost tliou think that 1, who watch his 
interests as I have never watched my own—who 
love him with a love that thou couldst never feel— 


“ I htive remained after the departure of all thy 
other visitors, because I wished to speak to thee of 
Karl, of my brother Kail, of thy- ” 

“Of my betrothed. Well?” 

Docs the tranquil voice so strangely brave, the 
sorrowful face so strangely calm, awake no pity in 
Franz Siegel? None. 

“ Hast thou thought of him this evening, filling a 
n.ameless grave ? Hast tliou thought of him lying, 
as five days ago he lay, upon tho battle-field—his 
heart, that always beat so faithfully to thee, stilled 
—his lips, that murmured thy name before closing 
for ever, mute in death > Hast thou thought of him, 

1 say, while the solt words ol the I’lenchman, com¬ 
patriot of Karl’s murdeier, were sounding in thy 
e.ar?” 

Anna stalls forward, with a desjiairing cry. 

“ Franz !— Kail is not dead ?” 

“ God knows. The sad weight which falls upon 
my spirit, the dim iiresentiment of intense suffering 
that fills my m’ind, seems to tell me so. Five days 
ago, a French attack uas repulsed by our gallant 
troops. zVn official list of the names of the Ger- i 


dost thou think, I say, that I have not forewarned 
him of thy treachery ? If living still, Karl knows 
all—has long known all.” 

The pale f.icc flushes proudly, the bent figure 
grows erect. 

“ Knows .all ! All what ? ” 

“ Knows that thou bestowest such love as thy heart 
can give on an enemy of the Fatherland. Have 1 
watched thy growing intercourse with De Mont- 
brison, have 1 followed ihcc through these weary 
weeks he has passed in Wiermar—followed thee 
in the Lust Garten, the Park, the town—seen thee 
hanging on the Frenchman’s arm, marked thy eyes 
f.dl consciously beneath his gaze, observed thy ears 
drink in his every word, without learning thy 
secret ? Days ago 1 wrote its history to Karl. 
Ah! thou wast never worthy Karl’s strong affection. 
Never, never in all thy life, liast thou loved niy 
brother.’’ 

“Never loved Karl!” echoes Anna’s indignant 
voice. “ .Since wc were children together he has 
been my truest, dearest friend. Karl is to mii;, a 
brother in-” 
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“A brother !”—Franz turns furiously—“Was it a 
sister’s love for which Karl asked—which thou pro¬ 
fessed to give ? Has the memory of thy sisterly 
affection power to soothe his dying anguish, to 
render calm .and sweet his life’s last hour, passed 
upon the battle-field? Already his country may 
have required Jiis life. Already his dying breath 
may have called for vengeance on thy treachery. 
Ah, weep on ! Would that thy tears could re¬ 
voke the cruel past, could change the bitter 
present! ” 

Tlie boy moves away, and Anna is alone onct 
again 

She turns to the window, tliro.v-. it open wide, 
and heedlcs.s of the pieiciag cold, looks out upon 
the night. 

The moon shines ution the (juict city, wrapped in 
sl imbcr—sh'nes upon ••m ujituincd, agonised face, 
upon hands raised in i.assionate enticaty, upon a 
form of wondrous In.i i^y, bov.ed in a tempest of 
, on ow. 

riius the night lii J ' '■■im.' \"n Feliieiislein— 
the morning d.ir n. 

i-ive, K.itl ! ’’ d . i •ro.’gh her rising sobs ; 

vr-. de.ir, df.ir Kail, l.ivt; ' i goe ii.e back my 

jU' 1, oil, '115 g I'cr'i'..; is'.i.' ' 

t 

I 

1 

J'aiis. Tlie ni.glit of tlic niiicteenlh ci | 
l.)cc( inhe., eighteen hundred .and seventy- -a night 
for ever memorable in the ann.als of hMiice and 
Germ.iny. 

The last French sortie ii.i.s been repulsed, the 
Inst hope of I’aris dies out in darkncs.s. 

Death m .nany .a hideous form strews the battle¬ 
field. fho cries of the wounded, the moans of tlie 
dying .are hc.trd on every side. 

Despair is here, and unspeakable dread, and 
sickening longing for the presence of beloved ones, 
never to be seen again. Words of constancy .and 
true affection, sobbed out with dying breath, fall on 
no heedful car. I’ain, death, and mental .anguish 
reign supreme. 

The moon rises in calm serenity from behind a 
mass of troubled clouds. 

A thousand eyes look up to the source of gentle 
light—emblem of eternal tranquillity. 

Despairing voices, th.at lately mutlored blas- 
plicnioiis curses, grow silent; filtering petitions 
rise to Heaven—> 

‘‘ Grant us Thy peace.” 

Thy ]icace ! The warring world esteems it not 
•—to the weary with earth’s conflict its rest is 
glorious. 

lirightly the mocui’s lays fall on the face of a 
dying German soldier, w'ho lies stretched across 
the prostrate form of a wounded Frcnchiman. His 
fair young face, shaded by a mass of yellow hair, is 
turned to the sky. Uis breath comes fitfully and 


in painful gasps, but his face is quite calm and 
brave. 

“ My friend,” he says, striving to turn his eyes to 
the French officer’s, upon whose breast his head is 
leaning. 

“ Didst thou speak, my friend ?” 

My fricnd-*-my friend ! Common misfortune 
draws closely together the bands of universal 
brotherhood. 

“ I am dying fast. And I have a message to a 
dear friend, far away in Germany—a message that 
must be given into safe keeping, or I cannot die 
in peace. Thou art not mortally wounded ; wilt 
thou charge thyself with the deliverance of my 
message ?” 

“ Most gladly.” 

“ I send my loving greeting to Anna von Fehrcn- 
stein, of the Koenigs .Strasse, Wiennar. Thou wilt 
not forget her name ?” 

“ Never.” 

“ Let me hear me thy kind voice repeat it after 
me.’’ 

“ Anna von Fchrcnslcin, ef the Koenigs Strasse, 
WieriTiar.” 

‘•'I’ell her that—that”—the German’s breath now 
(■ntiies in tldck gasps—“ lli.it I loved her faithfully 
to the lasi- lhal I forgave her entirely, if I had 
a. ,diiiig tfi forgivc--tli,it--tli.al-” 

“Hush; liiuh ! T lic.ar thee. .Sjie.ik lower, my 
fr,v.id.” 

“’I’liat Fraiiz’.s titlings—Franz’s tidings—she 
will not fail to undei stand tho.se words — .arouse 
not a particle of .anger within my breast; tb.at I 
bid her be happy with him who has inspired 
her love—^lovc which 1 was ever unworthy to 
possess.” 

“ My friend ! my friend !” 

“ 1 bid her to be liappy^—to think of me with¬ 
out remorse—to hold my memory in her heart of 
hearts as a friend whom she c.stecined, as a lover 
who adored her with all his soul and strength. I 
send her my grateful thanks for her stvect-” 

A spasm ol .icutc agony crosses the spe-akeFs 
face. Ills eyes clo.se; his teeth are tightly 
clenched. 

At length he looks up again. 

“ Promise to deliver my message. Remem¬ 
ber, I bid my darling to be happy with the object 
of her choice. Remember, I forgive her entirely. 
Promise.” 

“ 1 give my word—the word of a Dc Mont- 
brison.’’ 

“God rew.ird thee. Tell me thy name, my 
friend.” 

“ Kiigilne de Montbrison.” 

.Strange <lecrce of fate, that Karl Siegel’s dying 
charge should be received by the brother of 
the man who had stolen Anna von Fehrenstein’s 
affection l 
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“ Eugene de Montbrison.” 

The name awakens no remembrance in the 
German’s mind. He lies motionless—content. 

Then unconsciousness falls upon him. His eyes 
close ; his breath grows very feeble. 

The Frenchman leans forward, tenderly touches 
with gentle hand the face of the dj^ing man, and 
strives to recall his wandering memory. 

“ My friend,” he says. 

A bright look of returning intelligence crosses 
Karl Siegel’s features. 

“ Thou speakest ? ” 

“ Canst thou—alas, I am 'all unworthy to give 
counsel on such subject!—canst thou, perchance, 
remember some words of prayer, my friend 


“ Ah, yes ! Thou wilt raise my hands?” 

They are raised to heaven. The German’s 
earnest eyes seek the tranquil sky. 

“ God bless the dear Fatherland, in whose cause 
I willingly give my life.” 

“ Amen.” 

“ God bless and comfort France.’’ 

“Amen—amen.” 

“ God bless my darling Anna, and grant-” 

The hands drop ; the voice is hushed ; the eyes 
grow dim in death. 

With words of blessing on his lips, with thoughts 
of love and forgiveness in his heart, the gallant 
Karl Siegel passes to the land of eternal blessing— 
ot eternal peace and love. 


A STROLL ROUND HAMPSTEAD 

would be difficult, and indeed I m.ay an act of barbarism which would really be quite 
say impossible, to find within four behind the age.” 

miles of Charing Cross, or the General Inducedbythe.se words of Mr. G. G. Scott, the 
Post Office either, a spot in which other day I climbed the pleasant rise which leads up 
the England of the eighteenth century from Chalk Farm to Havcrstock Hill, in the hope 
is reproduced so truly as in the still of seeing how far the H,ampstcad of to-day differs 
rural suburb of Hampstead. Its from that with which I first made acquaintance 
parish church, though not really old some twenty years ago. 

or venerable as churches count age. On reaching the “ Load of Hay ” at the top of the 
with its heavy square tower rising up out of the first sharp ascent, I found the quaint old wayside 
surrounding ivy and rows of lime-trees like a land- inn, one of the last of the wooden structures in this 
mark, is one of the few relics of the early Georgian part, superseded by a modern “ tavern and on the 
era which the church-restorers of these last thirty opposite side, gone were the poplars* that stood 
years have left untouched. The tower itself just before the gate of “ Sir Richard Steele’s Cottage,” 
now is said to be insecure; but the alarm is over the site of which men and women now drive in 



thought to be without foundation by Mr. George 
Gilbert Scott, who, in spite of his great predilection 
for that Gothic architecture in which his father so 
eminently excels, has ventured to put forth a plea 
for its preservation. A church in which Akenside, 
and Steele, and Dr. Johnson worshipped, to say 
nothing of later celebrities—Lord Loughborough, 
Sir James Mackintosh, Lord Erskine, and Agnes 
and Joanna Baillie—may well be spared as an 
almost extinct specimen of our eighteenth century 
architecture. 

“ Were the tower a Gothic one,” he says, “ even 
of the least interesting date, the proposal to sweep 
it away would be scouted at .once as utter bar¬ 
barism. Those whose attention is drawn to archi¬ 
tecture and art, know well that such work as the 
two last centuries have produced, has an interest 
and a value second only to that of earlier ages. 
There is a great movement of artistic feeling in 
favour of the architecture of the reigns of Queen 
Anne and the earlier Georges; and it would be 
quite intolerable that a parish so full of the asso¬ 
ciations of that period should distinguish itself by 


Hansom cabs and private carriages along “ Steele’s 
Road.” I pass on with a sigh, and find that the 
“George,” at Hampstead Green, has undergone 
a like transformation with its brother inn ; whilst 
nearly all the Green is now covered by a large and 
handsome new church, with a beautiful peal of 
bells and a magnificent carillon, the gift of an in¬ 
habitant of the place. 

1 look to my left hand, and the house once occu¬ 
pied there by Lord Loughborough is still standing, 
though so surrounded with new villas that I scarcely 
know it again. Up another steep incline, and I 
am at the top of Roslyn Hill. On my left is Vane 
House, once the residence of Sir Harry Vane, and 
afterwards of the great Bishop Butler, now turned 
into the Soldiers’ Daughters’ Home. Hard by, on 
the site of the old “ Red Lion ” inn—another of the 
old wooden houses which were once such snug and 
pleasant hostelries—now stands a police station. 
The inn is gone, but its name remains in Red 
Lion Hill; and some few of the older residents still 
relate how three or four hundred years ago thb 
house was held under the Abbots of Westminster, 
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on the condition of “ mine host ” supplying a truss 
ol hay for the priest who came up every Sunday 
morning hither, to say mass in the Chapel of St. 
Mary, on the site of which now stands the parish 
church. 

I pass upwards, and see upon my left hand the 
large red-brickj^mansion, so long the home of the 
Longmans, and the place of reunion for the Moores, 
Scotts, Russells, and other clients and friends of 
that firm, now swept away to make room for a 
dissenting chapel; the rookery and grounds ad¬ 
joining being appropriated to sundry new Italian 
villas. The rooks “ caw ” overhead, and I sigh 
below. The venerable house adjoining, once the 
home of Clarkson Stanfield, is now, or was until 
lately, a hospital. 

In meditating mood I still pursue my way, and 
turning down a lane, find myself in Church 
Row. Here, and almost only here, the hand of the 
improver and restorer has not been at work ; the 
projecting hooded doorways of the days of Queen 
Anne still frown over the entrances of the red- 
bricked houses on my right and left, just as they 
did in the first days “ when George the Third was 
king ; ’’ and the whole street has an air of quiet, 
homely, and venerable respectability which 1 can 
scarcely see elsewhere. Long may it remain in 
xlnlu qun, this venemble relic of the days when 
gentlemen with powdered wigs, and ladies in far¬ 
thingales and “hoops of wondrous size,” used to 
make “the Row” their evening parade, after drink¬ 
ing the w.atcrs at the chalybe.ite spring, which still 
flows so invitingly on the other side of the High 
Street. 

The churchyard gate is open, and I stroll in 
leisurely. On my left I pay my pilgrim visit to the 
tombs of Agnes and Joanna Baillie, John Constable, 
Sir James Mackintosh, and Lord Erskinc ; then 
pass along under the shadow of the lime-trees, in 
the grounds which once were Lord Alvanlcy’s, and 
find myself in the quiet hamlet of Frognall, in front 
of the cottage in which Dr. Johnson stayed for a 
time as a visitor, and where Boswell tells us that he 
wrote his “ Town,” and his essay on the “ Vanity of 
Human Riches.” 

From this spot the ascent is easy by crooked 
and pleasant by-lanes to the edge of the Heath, so 
long the resort of Londoners. VVe .are ne.ar “Jack 
Straw’s Castle,” and into it wc peep. There are 
the usual number of visitors who have come up in 
Hansoms to enjoy the view, to dine off its modern 
fare, and to lounge about its gardens. The inn, or 
hotel, is not by any means an ancient one, and 
I find it difficult to discover any connection be¬ 
tween the present hostelry and the rebellion which 
may (or may not) have given to it a n.amc. The 
following is all that I could gle.an from an old 
m.agazinc, which Lay upon the table at which I s.at 
and dined:— 


“Jack Straw, who was second in command to 
Wat Tyler, was probably entrusted with the insur¬ 
gent division which immortalised itself by burning 
the Priory of St. John of Jerusalem, thence striking 
off to Highbury, where they destroyed the house of 
Sir Robert I^alcs, and afterwards encamping on 
Hampstead heights. Jack Straw, whose castle 
consisted of a mere hovel, or a hole in the hill-side, 
was to have been king of one of the English 
counties—probably of Middlesex—and his name 
alone of all the rioters associated itself with a local 
habitation, as his celebrated confession showed the 
rude but still not unorganised intentions of the in¬ 
surgents to seize the king, and, having him amongst 
them, to raise the entire country.” 

Apart from “ Jack Straw’s Castle,” and one or 
two other places of “entertainment for man and 
beast” of a similar character, the visitor to Hantp- 
stead Heath will find in the beauty of the sur¬ 
rounding scenery much that will amply repay him 
for any trouble he may have experienced in reach¬ 
ing this clcv.ited spot, about as high as the top of 
St. Paul’s. Here he will be at a loss whether to 
admire most the pleasing unduLilions of the sandy 
soil (scooped out into a thousand cavities and pits), 
or the long avenues of limes. fiV the dark fir-trees 
and beeches which fringe it on the north towards 
“The Spaniards”—another well-known inn, by 
the way, overlooking Hendon and Finchley, which 
took its name from the fact of its having been once 
inhabited by a family connected with the Spanish 
Embassy—or the gay and careless laughter of the 
merry crowds who are gambolling on the velvet-like 
turf, or riding donkeys along the steep ridge which 
reaches towards Caen Wood, the seal of the Earl 
of Manstield. 

An avenue of shady limes at the back of the 
Upper Terrace, and facing the Heath, has received 
the name of King’s Dench Walk, or Judge’s Avenue; 
and here the visitor can sit on rustic sc.ats, and 
enjoy the fine view towards Harrow and the Hert¬ 
fordshire hills. This avenue derives its name 
from the tradition that, during the Great Plague of 
London, the courts of law were temporarily trans¬ 
ferred hither from Westminster, and that the Heath 
was tenanted by wig and toga-bearing gentlemen, 
who were forced to sleep under canvas, owing to 
the want of accommodation in the village of Hamp¬ 
stead. 

The western pari of the Heath, behind “Jack 
Straw’s Castle,” would a|ipcar to have been in 
former times the Hampste.id race-course. The 
races do not appear to have been very highly 
patronised, if we may judge from the fact that at 
the September meeting, 1732 , one race only was 
run, and that for the very modest stake of ten 
guineas. “ Three horses started,” says the Daily 
Conrant of that period ; “ one was distanced the 
[.first heat, and one was drawn ; Mr. Bullock’s 
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‘Merry Gentleman’ won, but was obliged to go 
the course the second heat alone.” We learn 
from Park’s “History of Hampstead,” that the 
races “drew together so much low company, 
that they were put down on account of the mischief 
that resulted from them.” The very existence of 
a race-course on Hampstead is now quite for¬ 
gotten ; and the uneven character of the ground, 
which has been much excavated for gravel and 
sand, is such .as would render a visitor almost dis¬ 
posed to doubt whether such could ever have been 
the case. 

From the broad roadway leading to “Jack Straw’s 
Castle,” which seems to be artificially raised along 
the ridge of the hill, we get a fine view of St. Paul’s. 
Standing on a level with the top of its cross, we 
have the whole of the eastern metropolis spread 
out at our feet, and the eye follows the line of the 
river Thames, .as it winds its way onwards, nearly 
down to Gravesend. 

We cannot quit the Heath without saying a 
word or two about the ponds and the famous 
“WcUs,” the virtues of whose waters were so loudly 
trumpeted in the beginning of the last century. 
The stream which feeds the seven extensive and 
well-known ponds, and gave its origin to the 
Hampstead Waterworks, takes its rise in a meadow 
on the Manor Farm at Highgate, and forms a 
spacious lake in Caen Wood Park, whence it ap¬ 
proaches Hampstead, and so flows on to Camden 
Town and London. Its waters are of a chalybeate 
character, as has been ascertained from the cir¬ 
cumstance of a large variety of petrifactions having 
been met with in its channel, more especially in 
the immediate vicinity of its source. The mineral 
proi>ertics of this streamlet arc of a ferruginous 
nature ; its medicinal virtues arc of .a tonic cha¬ 
racter, and arc said to be efficacious in c.ases of 
nervous debility. 

The “ Wells,” I need hardly say, formed one of 
the le.ading features of Hampstead in its palmy 
days. As far back as the year 1698 they are spoken 
of by the name of “The Wellsand two years later 
it is ordered by the authorities of the Manor Court, 
“ that the spring lyeing by the purging wells be 
forthwith brot. to the toune of Hamsted, at the 
parish ch.arge, and yt y' money profitts arising 
thereout be applied tow'll easing the Poor Rates 
hereafter to be made.” It was not long before they 
came into fashion and generalJusc. The Postman 
of April, 1700 , announces that “the chalybeate 
waters of Hampstead, being of the same nature, 
and equal in virtue, with Tunbridge Wells, arc sold 
by Mr. R. Philips, apothecary, at the Eagle and 
Child, in Fleet Street, every morning, at threepence 
per flask, and conveyed to persons at their own 
bouses for one penny more. [N.P.—The flask to 
be returned daily.]” Another paper, apparently a 
year or two later, announces tiiat the said watery 


are to be obtained at ten or twelve houses in Lon¬ 
don, including “ Sam’s Coffee House, near Ludgatc; 
the Sugar Lo.af, at Charing Cross ; and. the Black 
Posts, in King Street, near Guildhall.” 

In 1734, Mr. John Soame, M.D., published some 
directions for drinking the Hampstead waters, 
which he designated the “ Inexhaustible Fountain 

° if 

of Health.” In this work the worthy doctor placed 
on record some “ experiments of the Ilamiistcad 
waters, and histories of cures.” The Postboy of 
May S—10, 1707, informs “ail persons that have 
occasion to drink the ILampstcad mineral waters, 
that the Wells will be open on Monday next, witfr 
very good music for dancing all day long, and to 
continue every Monday during the season ; ” and 
it further adds that “there is all needful accommo¬ 
dation for water-drinkers of both sex (sic), and all 
other entertainments for good eating and drinking, 
and a very pleasant bowling green, with conve¬ 
nience of coach-horses ; and very good sl.ablcs for 
fine horses, with good attendance ,- and a farther 
accommodation of a stage-coach and chariot from 
the Wells at any time in the evening or morning.” 

Nor was this all. From an advertisement in 
Read’s Weekly yournal, -September 8, 1716, it 
would appear that the “ Wells ” even enjoyed suf¬ 
ficient popularity to have a chapel of its own ; for 
we read that “ Sion Chapel, at Hampstead, being a 
private and pleasure place, many persons of the 
best fashion have lately been married there. Now, 
as a minister is obliged constantly to attend, this is 
to give notice that all persons upon bringing a 
licence, and who sh.ill have their wedding dinner 
in the gardens, may be married m that said.chapel 
without giving any fee or reward whatsoever ; and 
such as do net keep their wedding dinner at the 
gardens, only five shillings will bo demanded of 
them for all fees.’’ 

The exact site of this chapel is no longer known, 
but in all probability it adjoined the Wells, and 
belonged to the keeper of the neighbouring tavern. 
There can lx; little doubt that it was a capital 
speculation before the trade in such matters was 
spoiled, a century or so ago, by the introduction of 
the “ Private M.arriage Act.” 

The Wells continued to be more or less a place 
of resort for invalids, real and imaginary, down to 
the early part of the present century, when their 
fame was revived for a time by Mr. Thomas Good¬ 
win, a medical practitioner of the -place, who had 
made the discovery that the Hampstead waters 
were possessed of two kinds of saline qualities, 
answcring'to the springs of Cheltenham and Harro¬ 
gate : but the tide o( popular favour seems to have 
flown in another direction, after the visit of George 
the Third and his Court to Cheltenham, and Hamp¬ 
stead soon became deserted by its fashionably 
loungers. Its waters are no longer taken medi¬ 
cinally, and its former celebrity is now only remem- 
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bercd in the name of a charming little grove’ called 
“ 'Well Walk,” which leads towards “ Flajik Walk” 
from the eastern side of the Heath, and where 
there has been se* up, as though in mockery, a 
modern drinking-' aauin. 

As we quit the Heath, on our way back to town, 
we pass on our left a house known as the “ Upper 
Flask,” which derives its fame from having been 
mentioned by Richardson, in his novel of “ Clarissa 
Marlowe,” as the place where he sends his heroine 
in one of her escapes from Lovelace ; and also as 
being the place where the “ Kit-Kat Club” held its 
meetings during the summer months. The house 
has long since been turned into a private residence. 
At the close of the last century it was the abode 
of the celebrated George Stevens, the annotator of 
Shakespeare. 

Pursuing our course down the hill through the 
village, we arrive once more at the si)ot till lately 
known as Hampstead Green ; and here, on the 
right, pass through a beautiful avenue of chestnuts 
to a newly-made 'roadway, which leads to the now 
])opulous district of .South Hampstead or lielsize 
Park. 

At the lower end of the avenue stood till very 
recently a house which, a century ago, enjoyed 
a celebrity akin to that of the Vauxhall of our own 
time, but which at an earlier period had a history 
of its own. 

“Old Belsizc,” for such this house was called, 
was in the reign of Elizabeth held under lease from 
the Dean and Chapter of Westminster, by a family 
named Waad or Wade, who are frequently men¬ 
tioned in the diplomatic history of their day. One 
of them, Armigcll Wade, is known as the British 
Columbus ; and another, Sir William Waad, was 
Lieutenant of the Tower, and Clerk of the Council 
to the Queen. His widow, who was a daughter of 
Lord Wotton, sold the estate of Belsize, but in the 
course of a few years repurchased it, and on her 
death in 1667 it passed to her son, Charles Henry 
de Kirkhaven, by her first husband ; and he, on 
account of his mother’s lineage, was created a peer 
of the realm, as Lord Wotton of Wotton, Kent. 


In 1668, Pepys visited it, as is recorded in the 
following note in his Diary 

“July 17, 1668.—To Hampstead, to speak with 
the Attorney-General, whom we met in the fields 
by his old route anil home. And after a little talk 
about our business at Ackeworth, went and saw the 
Lord Wotton’s house, Belsizc, and garden, which is 
wonderful fine; too good for the house the gardens 
arc, being indeed the most noble that I ever saw, 
and have oninge-trecs and lemon-trees.” 

On Lord Wotton’s death in 1683 the property 
fell to his half-brother, Philip, second Earl of 
Chesterfield. T'he mansion was subsequently 
under-let to different tenants, one of whom, who 
rejoiced in the name of Povey, and who was a 
liter.iry co;il-mcrchant, made himself notorious in 
his day by the publication of sundry pamphlets ex¬ 
posing the evil practices of Government agencies. 
This gentleman took to himself great credit as a 
patriot, for having refused to let his mansion to the 
F'rench ambassador; and modestly put in a claim 
for some reimbursement from the nation, for having 
“kept the Romish Host” from being offered in 
Hampstead, at a cost to himself of one thousand 
pounds. My readers will hardly need to be told 
that Mr. Povey got no thanks for his pains, any 
more than he did shortly afterwards for an equally 
disinterested offer of his house and cha]iel for the 
use of his Roy.al Highness the Prince of Wales, 
“for a place of recess or constant residence.” Not 
obtaining an answer to his impertinent intrusion, 
he seems to h.ive turned Belsizc to good account, 
by opening it as a place of fashionable amusement 
in 1720, from which time for nearly thirty years it 
continued to enjoy great jiopularity. The house 
was subsequently again taken as a private residence, 
and about twenty years ago it was demolished; the 
brick wall and gardens which surrounded it were 
also broken up, to make way for the handsome villa 
residences which now form Belsizc Park; and at 
the present time all th.at is left to remind the visitor 
of the past glories of the spot, is the noble avenue 
of elms and chestnut-trees which once formed its 
principal approach. E. WalforD. 



THE LETTER. 


READ it by, the sea, love, 

As the stately ships went by ; 

When the birds, with snowy bosoms, 
Flew merrily o’er the sky; 

And the spirit you touched glowed warmer 
To the ships on the sunny sea ; 

And carolled the wild birds sweeter 
From the thoughts you had sent to me. 

I read it in the dale, love, 

In the midst of a summer dream ; 


When your vo!ce,secmed strangely mingled 
With the sweet, melodious stream ; 

And the far-off children’s laughter. 

And the sound of the maiden’s glee, 

Did seem to my heart the purer 
From the thoughts you had sent to me. 

I read it in the eve, love. 

When the meadows and woods were still ; 
When the murmuring sea broke softer. 

And the mist slept calm on the hill; 
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When the nightingale sang ’mid the tassels And it fills my life with the beauty 

Of the bright laburnum-tree, Of a love that is half divine; 

And his song to my he.art was dearer And oft, in the midst of its presence, 

From the thoughts you had sent to me. I dare not think what would be 

Wert my soul to be sundered for ever 

I’ve kept it in my heart, love, From the thoughts you have sent to me. 

As a jewel within a shrine ; * ALEXANDER Lamont. 


IN HONOUR BOUND. 

BY CHARLES aiBBOH, 


AUTHOR OF “ROBIN GRAY. “ F' 

HAPTER THE FIFTY-NINTH. ’1 

OVER THE THRESHOLD. 

There was the usu.al bustle at the harbour : 
sturdy women packing barrels of herring, and 
rolling them to one side, where they formed long 
rows, duly branded after being examined by the 
inspector of fisheries. The coopers were busy with 
hammer and adze, making barrels, or closing up 
those which were already filled. Vessels of v.'irious 
sizes—brigs, sloops, and smacks—were in process 
of lading and urflading, or lying up, undergoing 
repairs. In the midst of all this activity, the 
Christina was slowly making her way to safe 
anchorage. 

Dan, browner and shaggier than ever, was giving 
his orders in his usual stcaily, firm way. His giant 
form towering over his men, he was more like one 
of the old Norse kings than ever. Busy as he was, 
he looked often to the quay, seeking some one who 
was not there. 

He had watched every small boat which put out 
from shore, from tho moment they crossed the 
bar; but she did not come to greet him. ltw.as 
a long time before he felt convinced that she was 
not even on the quay; and then he growled at 
Ellick Limpitlaw, as if he h.id been to blame. 

Old acquaintances crowded down to welcome 
him ; but Tecnie did not come ; no one spoke of 
her, and he began to feel that she had forgotten 
him. He made his way to Rowanden, and there 
he noted that the pleasure which friends expressed 
at seeing him was mingled with a sort of pity. 

“Is there anything wrong up-bye?” he said to 
Tak’-it-casy Davie. 

“ She’s no weel,” said Davit, understanding at 
once to whom he alluded. 

Then Dan strode up the hill, full of fierce 
thoughts of dire vengeance if his lass had not been 
Veil treated. , 

He met Walter. 

“Have you kept your word?” he demanded— 

“ have you been guid till her ?” 

“ I have tried. Come, she is waiting for you.” 

The sorrow that was in his face and in his voice 
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satisfied the father ; and the shaggy giant, who had 
been so fierce a moment ago, was led like a little 
child into her room. 

She gave a cry of wild joy, and clasped him in 
her arms, kissing him many times ; and he sub¬ 
mitted bashfully. She was so shadowed by his 
broad person that he could scarcely see her; but 
he knew that she was sadly altered. She looked 
bonnier than ever, but her beauty frightened him. 
She was so merry that he almost forgot his fears. 
She laughed and cried almost at the same moment, 
in the'joy of seeing him safe home again ; and she 
begged him to stay near hei—to sell the Christina 
and never venture to sea any more. Then she was 
so proud when he told her of the thousands^ he 
had gained by this single voyage, and that another 
such voyage would make him a rich man. She 
was proud because now she felt that Dame Wishart 
could be paid, .and by her father ! He did not 
understand to what .she referred; but he told her 
that all he had was hers, and she was just to do 
what she liked with it. 

She was quite happy now, and the future seemed 
so bright that she found it difficult to be still; she 
would have been up at once, but when she tried to 
rise she found that .all strength had deserted her : 
she ooiild scarcely even sit up in bed. 

She had Baby brought to him, and she laughed 
at the awkward way he attempted to nurse his 
grandchild ; she told him how she had been weary¬ 
ing and waiting for him ; and how, since he had 
come, she would never allow him to go away again ; 
she told him how good Walter had been, how faith¬ 
ful Ailie had been, and how the Laird was the best 
and kindest friend in the world. 

So she prattled on, and Dan’s heart became the 
he.avier as her mirth became the brighter. She 
told him all that she was going to do, and all that 
he was to do : the future was very beautiful to her 
now, and they were all to be so very happy. 

But he understood. He had brought riches to 
her, and they were useless. The glad day, whic^ 
had been his guiding star through many perils, 
was never to be his; all that he had striven for 
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was snatched from him at the moment when his 
hand seemed to be about to close upon it. 

Others saw that his face was dark—that he was 
gruff and indifferent to them. They also saw that 
he devoted himself to Baby with a passionate ten¬ 
derness, which was all the more pathetic because he 
tried so hard to hide it from observers. He would 
sit beside Ailie for hours whilst she was nursing the 
child, never speaking, but watching the little one, 
and trying to anticipate his wants in a rough, awk- 
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of his sorrow. She was a second daughter to him : 
to all others he was gruff and unsympathetic, 
apparently indifferent to the cloud which enveloped 
the house. Baby and Grace lightened the dark¬ 
ness to him. 

Teenie was phiying with Baby one day, and Walter 
was standing beside her. She looked at her hus¬ 
band with a smile. 

“ Do you know, Wattie, I feel as if 1 were going 
to learn soon what lies beyond the sea and the 



ward, and shamefaced way. Ailie c.aught him more 
than once—when she had left Baby asleep in his 
crib and returned suddenly—touching the fat jiuffy 
cheeks with tender lingers, and looking at him with 
longing eyes, as if this were a treasure bequeathed 
to him by Teenie. He always looked so uncom¬ 
fortable when thus caught, that Ailie pretended 
not to see. 

Like the others he waited day after day, and the 
silence in the house became so customary that no 
one appeared to observe it. Yet all were lislcn- 
ing for the change which they knew would come 
sobh. 

Dan took to Grace almost as much as to Baby, 
and she was the only one to whe he would speak 


hills. What a queer notion that is. and how the 
desire has haunted me ever since 1 was a wee 
bairn ! ” 

“Perhaps it is ambition, Teenie, which should 
be kept down,” he saiii, shaking his head with mock 
reproof. 

“No, 1 don’t think it is that—it is just a notion. 
Do you mind once you told me th.at if we went over 
the sea and over the land, we would just come 
round to the place we started from?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Was it true ?” 

“ 1 think so.” 

“ Then if I go away I’ll come back to you in 
time 
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He busied himself arranging some flowers which 
stood in a vase on the table by the bedside : he 
could not speak just then. 

“ Dear Wattie,” she murmured after a p.iuse, 
“ we’ll learn some day all that is strange to us now. 
—I do love you.” , 

He stooped and kissed her. 

“ Let me kiss yon again.” she said. “ There, 
now take Baby away—I’m weary'; let me sleep.” 

She closed her eyes, smiling, as he lifted the 
child, and she went to sleep. He stole out of the 
room. Grace and Dan were at the door. 

“ She is sleeping—do not disturb her,” he said 
softly, and they all crept down-stairs. 

It was the long sleep. So quietly she passed 
away, that they did not know their loss until some 
hours after she had gone. Till the last moment 
.she had been so cheerful, so full of confidence in 
the bright future, that even those whose love made 
them most fearful were cheated into hope, and the 
end came as a shock to them. 

Death is gentle to its victims ; it is the survivors 
who suffer. 

The tongue of slander had been hushed before ; 
it was silenced now. Walter turned to his work, 
very pale and weary, but resolved to go on with it 
to the end. He had no thought of running away 
now; he was resolved to remain there, that her 
name might be the more respected, and that he 
jnight teach the lesson which his suffering had 
brought to him. 

He might, certainly, have sought forgetfulness 
in change of scene and change of work; but he 
preferred to go on with the task which had been 
given him to do, amongst the people who knew his 
sorrow and who sympathised with it. 

It seemed a commonplace way of doing ; but he 
acccp.ted life in its commonplace forms. Romantic 
despair tvould have rushed from the scene of 
disaster, and come back refreshed, with wounds 
healed by change. He took up his work and wont 
on with it, just like one of the fishers or trades¬ 
people who have to work, no matter how much 
they mourn. There may have been unconscious 
egotism in this, for he knew that his sorrow 
gave him power over the people: his sufferings 
gave him authority Which he had not possessed 
before. They listened to his words with new¬ 
born respect, and profited,by them so much the 
more. 

Her memory was dear to him, and therefore he 
wished to remain near her ; he knew that in doing 
so he was discharging a high duty to the living as 
well as to the dead; and the vanity which strives 
to do what is best for others' is surely wisdom ; in 
his case it was more—it was self-sacrifice, for he 
felt that in losing her his life had been marred, 
and his first temptation had been to abandon the 


Church altogether. Was he tried more than others? 
He thought of the morning after the storm, and he 
said— 

‘‘ No ; I am like those people ; 1 suffer like 
them—let me do my work like them, bravely and 
submissively, under what conditions the Lord wills 
to impose.” ‘ 

So he did not falter in his work; and the people 
wondered whether this were a man who was 
callous, or who was brave beyond ordinary men. 
They listened to the pathos of his voice, to tiia 
touching simplicity of his words, and they believed 
in him—they were grateful to him ; he taught them 
to understand so many things} which had been 
strange before; patience and faith became com¬ 
prehensible in the light of his sorrow. 

Skipper Dan was silent and grim. What he 
suffered no outsider could guess ; but he suffered 
all the more that he concealed his grief. He made 
a will—provided for Ailie, and settled everything 
else on his grandson. Then he got the Christina 
ready for sea again, and set sail after a last longing 
look at the simple grave in the church-yard of 
Drumliemount. 

“ If I happen to die on land,” he said to Walter, 
as coolly as if he had been arranging about the 
disposal of a block of wood, “ I would like to be 
laid there—beside her. Will you see it done ? ” 

“Yes?” 

“ I’m obliged to you.” 

He pressed the hand of his son-in-law, and went 
away. 

Success attended him wherever he went. The 
sea was kind to him, and all its dangers turned 
away from him. It became a by-word to be “ as 
safe as if you were on boai'd with Skipper Dan.” 
He found joy in life, little as he had expected it 
when he saw the earth close upon Tccnic’s coffin ; 
and when his time came, he knew that his grandson 
was a wealthy man. 

The Laird was one of the quietest and one of the 
keenest mourners for Teenie. She had become 
very dear to him. But he said nothing about it; if 
you had heard him uttering the driest platitudes in 
the ears of W.alter, trying to console him with such 
saws as—‘‘We must all endure these calamities 
‘‘ We are all mortal,” etc., you would have thought 
that he was indifferent, if not callous. But in the. 
quiet moments you would have seen how sad his 
face was, how anxiously he w.atched his son, and 
how eager he was to do anything that might 
comfort him. 

Then at times, when the wind was blowing 
high and the big voice of the waves spoke loudly, 
he would saunter through the kirk-yard, and 
linger near her grave, sweet memories making 
shadows on his face-rfor there is always an element 
of sadness in memory. 

KNU er CHAfTBK THB FlTTy-NrHTH. 
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FISH AND FISHERS.—III. 


BY GRtVII.LE KENNKI.I™ 


N Smith’s “ Wonders,” wc read that none strong small twine round the tail of the remora, 
of the luriosities of Germany are more wlrich i.s kept in a vat untd its services are 
surprising than the lake Cirenitz, in Car- required,-and then thrown overboard. It runs 
niola, and the method ol taking its fish, instinctively towards the first fish which its line 
The lake is four or five miles long, and permits it to reach, and instantly makes itself fast 
two miles broad. The most wonderlul by its oval disc or sqcker at the top of its head, 
circumstance is its ebbing .and flowing in The moment the fisherman feels that such is the 
June and September, when it runs off case, he gently draws the line to the surface, and 
through eighteen holes, which form as carefully thrusting his finger under the disc, breaks 
many eddies or whiilpools. Nalvasor the connection, and secures the game. He then 
mentions a singukai mode of fishing in permits the sucking-fish to return to the water, and 
these hoIe.s, and s.ays that when the water is generally most successful by this means, 
has entirely run off into its subterraneous reservoirs. It is wonderful, indeed, how apparently slight 
the peasant ventures with a light into that cavity, arc the affairs to which venturesome fishermen will 
which runs into a hard rock, three or four fathoms entrust their lives. The inhabitants of Corfu used 
under ground, to a solid bottom, whence the water to be entertained by a fisherman p.addling about on 
running through small holes as through a ^ieve, the sea in his white jacket .and large straw hat, 
the fish are left behind and caught, as it were, in a seated on a bundle of rushes fastened together, and 
net provided by nature. On the first appeanance moving about on the water with one oar. When 
01 its ebbing, a bell is rung at Cirenitz, on which he landed, he drew up his “ boat,” and threw it 
all the peasants in the neighbouring villages pre- over his shoulder. Thus he used to catch sca- 
parc for fishing in these ebbings. An incredible scorpion, mullet, shrimps, crabs, etc. 
number of pike, trout, cels, tench, perch, etc., are The Fuegiaus subsist principally by fishing, and 
thus caught. have recourse to a remarkable expedient to supply 

One of the common practices, as mentioned by the place of a hook. They fasten a small limpet in 
more than one old writer, is to place a board its shell to the end of a line, which the fish readily 
painted white along the edge of the boat, which, sw.allows as a bait, '^'he greatest c.arc is then 
reflecting the moon’s rays into the water, induces taken by them not to displace the limpet from its 
the fish to spring towards it, supposing it to be a position in di awing the fish up to the surface of 
moving sheet of water, when they fall into the the water; and when there, the fisherman watches 
boat. for a favourable moment, .and with great dexterity 

During the periodical rains, the Ganges over- retains the line in one hand, seizes^hold of the fish 
flows its b,anks. After the floods have subsided, by the other, and quickly Iffts it into the canoe, 
the smaller fish crowd up the rivulets. A fisher- Gmehn relates how the winter fishing takes 
man of an idle sort plies his dingy or punt, and place for the huso in Astrachan. In the beginning 
when it grates the sand, moors it across the stream, of winter, when the huso have retired into vast 
With a long indented bone, something like a quail- caves under the sea-shore, which fonn their winter 
call, he, in great unconcern, with his bubble- quarters, a great number ol fishennen assemble, 
bubble (a smdking-pipc so called from the bubbling over whom are placed a director and inspectors, 
it makes in having the smoke drawn through a who possess considerable influence and authority, 
half-filled cocoa-nut shell) in one hand, and the Other kinds of fishing being prohibited in the 
musical instrument in the other, awaits the arrival places known to be the haunts ol the husos, a 
of the invited fish. Strange to say, his guests do numerous flotilla of boats arc in readiness. Every- 
arrive, and, finding the stream obstructed, throw thing being prepared, as it were for an important 
themselves over into the lee-side of the boat, where military operation, alk approach in concert, and 
there is a net, and where they get entangled in its with regular manoeuvres. The slightest noise is 
meshes. interdicted, so. that the most profound silence pre- 

Cdlumbus is said to have observed, in the course vails. In an instant, at a given signal, a universal 
of kis voyage among the West India Islands, shout rends the heavens, which echo multiplies on 
some natives fishing in a canoe. He was struck every side. The astonished husos, in the greatest 
with the means they adopted, which was by a alarm, rush into the nets of every kind prepared to 
sucking-fish, or remora, which they allowed to receive them. 

fasten on a fish, and thus drew them both out The huso fishery is of great importance, princi- 
of the water. The natives of Cuba attach a pally on account of the caviare prepared from the 
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roe of these fishes, and the isinglass made from the 
air-vessel. 

A great variety of fish frequent the shores of the 
Cape. In consequence, whole fleets of fishing-boats 
go out every day, and all return at two o’clock, the 
established hour for piarket. ^ This regulation 
enables them to have fish in perfection. “The 
fishermen of Cape Tovm adopt a curious practice,” 
writes Foster, in his “ Voyages.” “ They invariably 
smear their nets with blood, which is allowed to 
dry on them ; and they consider that this entices 
the fish, and gives them a better haul,” 

“ The Indians of North America, besides other 
ingenious modes of fishing, take a fork of wood 
with two grains or points, and set a gin to it almost 
in the same way as they catch partridges in France. 
This is put into the water; and when the fish 
(which are in greater plenty than here) go to pass 
through, and find they are entered in a gin, they 
snap together these pinchers, and catch the fish by 
the gills.” 

We read in Webster’s “ Voyage of the Chatsti- 
clccr,” that “ Captain Foster had no sooner landed 
than a solitary negro made his appearance—we 
had invaded his solitude. We soon made him 
acquainted that fish and vegetables would be accept¬ 
able. The next minute he provided himself with a 
cane, armed at one end with a nail, and, to our 
surprise, plunged into the sea. Here he continued 
floating and s^vimming about, supporting himself 
in the water with one hand, while with tlic other 
he made use of his weapon among the finny tribe. 
This was altogether a novel mode of fishing ; but 
not so to him, for in the space of two or three hours 
he had caught six fine cavalloes, weighing nineteen 
pounds, besides several smaller fish.” 

Burns, in his “ Travels in Bokhara,” assures us 
that the native fisherman on the river Wanyanee 
is provided with a large earthen jar, open at the 
top, and somewhat flat. On this he pl.ices himself, 
and lying on it horizontally, launclies into the 
stream, swimming and pushing forward like a frog, 
and guiding himself with his hand. When he has 
reached the centre of the river, he darts his net 
directly under him, and sails down with the stream. 
The net consists of a pouch attached to a pole, 
which he shuts on netting his game, draws it up 
and spears it, and puls it into his vessel, on which 
he floats, and prosecutes his occupation. 

We are told that the jGreek fishermen avail 
themselves of the propensities gnd passions of fish, 
for, loading a bougli of the olive-tree with lead, they 
drag it along, deeply depressed, at the stern of the 
bout. Certain fish, the pike amongst the number, 
entwine themselves amongst the branehes, allow 
themselves to be drawn into the boat, and only 
relinquish their hold of the bough with their life. 

Willoughby tells us that the sargo has a curious 
passion for goats, which, when the animals are 
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I driven in to refresh and cool them, these fish tumul¬ 
tuously throng and gambol amongst. 

The fishermen, therefore, of that period, clothed 
in a goat-skin, with the horns on their heads, 
walked into the water. -“The fish crowded around: 
they baited with goats’ fat and flesh, incorporated 
with flour, and the fishermen endeavoured to take 
every one of the shoal; but should they not have 
sufficient rapidity of motion and dexterity to jerk 
the fish up and instantly cast it ashore, the other 
fish discover the cheat, and instantly leave the spot, 
nor will even real goats tempt them to return. 
The fish are large, and the rods and the lines must 
be stout.” 

Otters have been trained to fish for man. 
Bishop Hebcr alludes to this. “ We passed a row 
of no less than nine or ten otters, tethered with 
straw collars and long strings to bamboo stakes, 
on the banks of the Matta Colly. I was told that 
most of the fishermen kept one or two of these 
animals, who were almost as tame as dogs, and of 
grc.at use in fishing, sometimes driving the large 
shoals into their nets, or bringing out the larger 
fish with their teeth. It has always been a fancy 
of mine that those creatures, whom we waste and 
persecute to death, might be made sources of 
amusement and adv.intage to us.” 

Cats h.ave been known to overcome their aversion 
to water, .and dive after fish. In this way several 
trout were brought home by a cat belonging to a 
cottager n.amcd Watts, at Stowford, in Wilts, and 
laid at her mistress’s feet in the manner often 
observed in cats with captured mice. 

Blacquiere gives a remarkable evidence of the 
timidity of certain fish contributing to then- 
capture. In the Gulf of Patrasso, in Greece, the 
diver, with a rope made of a species of long grass, 
moves his canoe to where he perceives a rocky 
bottom. This done, he throws his rope out to form 
a large circle ; and such is the timid nature of the 
fish, that it never passes its barrier, but instantly 
descends and conceals itself. The diver plunges 
downwards, and seldom returns with less than four 
or five fish, weighing from four to six pounds each. 
The fish greatly resembles the john-dory. 

The practice of snatching, now declared to be 
illegal in the British Isles, which used to be carried 
out with several triangular hooks tied together and 
leaded on a line, appears to have been known to 
the natives at Porto Praya, in New South Wales. 
“There,” says Bennett, “they fished in boats. 
They sprinkled something on the water like crumbs 
of bread, that attracted the fish to the surface in 
shoals. The fishermen then swept amongst them 
a stick, to which a number of short lines, with 
hooks, were attached, and by the aid of this they 
usually brought up several fish at a time. Woiyen 
were in the boat, who were engaged in receiving 
the fish, and cleansing and salting them.” 



Grape Culture in California. 


Pliny, Plutarch, Franklin, Chandler, and others 
tell us that oil was sprinkled during the night- 
llshings in the Straits of Salamis, to make the 
water pellucid. 

“ Graham, the lesser of a fishery at Whitehaven, 
used the spear for taiving salmon in a curious arid 
novel manner, whiejt he appropriately calls salmon¬ 
hunting. The time for this sport was when the tide 
was out, which left the fish in shallow water, inter¬ 
cepted by sea-banks near the mouth of the river, 
where the water is frofci one to four feet deep. 
Armed with a threc-pointed barbed spear, having 
a shaft fifteen feet long, Gnaham, on horseback, 
gallops right into those pools which show, by the 
agitation of the water, that there are salmon in 
them. He makes ready his spear, and having 
overtaken his fish, strikes it with almost unerring 
aim. By a twist of the hand he then raises it to 
the surface of the water, turns his horse’s head to the 
shore, and runs the salmon on tlie dry land, with¬ 
out dismounting. His father was the inventor of 
this extraordinary method of fishing for salmon, by 
which they have killed from forty to fifty in a day.” 

Tlic pursuit of leistering or burning the waters—an 
unhallowed practice, now happily denounced by the 
law— consisted in attracting the salmon by means 
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of a candle and lantern, or sometimes a flaming, 
torch, pine-branch, or wisps of straw, and in then en¬ 
deavouring to strike the fish with a spear or leister. 
Mr. Lockhart, in his “ Life of .Sir Walter Scott,” 
recounts how on one occasion, when the great 
bard was present. Sir W.iltcr fell over the gunwale 
of the vessel, and that had it not been for the 
assistance of Mr. Skeen, he would have made an 
awkward dive of it. Indeed, at no time was this 
burning of the water engaged in without some 
hazard, for large salmon arc usually to be met with 
in pools of great depth, which, however, it is not 
easy to estimate with precision by the light of a 
torch. Thus, when one of the persons engaged 
discovers a fish, and makes a determined thrust at 
him with his leister or spear, he is very likely to 
make a false calculation of the depth, when, in¬ 
tending by a desperate lunge to transfix the salmon, 
he plunges heels over head into the depth below; 
and the unpetus thus given to the boat sends it to a 
distance that frequently deprives the adventurer of 
assistance. If, on the contrary, he has correctly 
judged his depth, and has transfixed the fish, no¬ 
thing more is required than to haul it up, and to 
stun it with a blow on the back of the head, which 
will have the effect of crimping iu 


GRAPE CULTURE 

production of wine is one of 
the most important branches 
of agriculture engaged in by 
mankind. It enjoys, in fact, 
the third rank ; rice — which 
forms the staple food of a large 
proportion of the human race 
—and wheat occupying respectively 
the first and second places. A brief 
account, therefore, of the success¬ 
ful attempt which has been made to 
cultivate the grape in California will, it is 
believed, possess interest for our readers. 
The culture of the vine has been before 
now attempted, with more or less success, in various 
parts of the United States. In Ohio in particular 
it has proved moderately remunerative. Some few 
persons, indeed, have realised fortunes from it. 
Among them may be named the late Nicholas 
Longworth, of Cincinnati, whose sparkling and 
still Catawbas—excellent wines, scarcely to be 
distinguished from the best French champagnes— 
have for years enjoyed a high reputation in 
America. Nevertheless, wine-making has not 
hitherto proved so profitable a business in any 
section of the country, as to be .engaged in very 
generally by the agricultural population. Cali¬ 
fornia is, in fact, the first of the States in which 



IN CALIFORNIA. 

a systematic effort has been made to elevate the 
culture of the grape into a leading branch of in¬ 
dustry ; and the success which has been achieved 
is really surprising, when it is borne in mind that 
it was only so recently as 1S56 that the first attempt 
was made. 

The vine has, it is true, been planted in Cali¬ 
fornia for upwards of one hundred years, having 
been introduced by the Spanish Catholic mission¬ 
aries between the years 1716 and 1745. But though 
the gr.apc flourished in its new soil, yet very little 
attention was paid to its culture, except in a few 
localities, and for two reasons. In the first place, 
the population was thinly scattered over a large 
area, provided with only slender means of inter¬ 
communication, so that the wine made on an estate 
must, in most cases, either be consumed there, or 
the surplus wasted, there being no market for it; 
and in the second, thg-c was a general—though, as 
subsequent experience has shown, ill-founded—im¬ 
pression that all vines required watering. 

In a few years after the cession by Mexico of 
California to the United States, came the discovery 
of the gold-mines, and with it a flood of emigration 
from all parts of America and Europe. To a large 
number of the new-comers, from the very nature 
of their occupation the use of some stimulant was 
almost a necessity. When a man is obliged to 
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stand up to his waist in water for several hours a 
day, he is apt to copsider the external application 
of the fluid quite sufficient, and to prefer something 
rather stronger to be taken internally. Every cask, 
every bottle of wine, therefore, that could be made, 
however poor in quality, at once found purchasers, 
at even fabulous prices. 

The first of the obstacles to an extensive culture 
of the grape had now ceased to exist, but the others 
remained apparently in full force. There are vciy 
few parts of California in which water can be ob¬ 
tained for the purposes of irrigation when most 
needed. Streams which at one season of the year 
are swollen by the heavy rains to impetuous tor¬ 
rents, or broad and rapid rivers, dwindle during the 
summer months to mere rivulets, or their empty 
channels remain alone to mark the course their 
waters took. How this apparently insuperable 
difficulty was overcome will presently appear. 

In 1832 an Indian settled on a tract of land in 
Sonoma county, now known as the Buena Vista 
estate. He established himself there under a law 
of the Mexican Republic, which offered grants of 
land to any of his people who would engage in the 
cultivation of the soil. He planted a number of 
vines, but, faithful to old traditions, of course only 
in spots where irrigation was available. The estate 
passed through various hands, until it became the 
property of an American named Ross, from whom 
the present owner, Mr. Haraszthy, purchased it in 
185^ 

When this gentleman bec.ame the possessor of 
thp estate, there were but seven thousand nine 
hundred vines on it in all. He immediately planted 
thirteen thousand additional ones, without, how¬ 
ever, making any provision for irrigation. The old 
settlers of the valley were curious to learn how Mr. 
Haraszthy proposed to remedy what they considered 
to be a most material oversight. Tlicir curiosity 
did not remain long unsatisfied. Mr. Haraszthy 
had conceived the idea that the plough might be 
used to advantage for the purpose of supplying the 
vines with the moisture necessary to them. He 
argued that if the earth were stirred frequently 
during the summer months, the plants would absorb 
from the loose damp undersoil the nourishment 
they required. 

Whether this theory would prove correct or not, 
was a question the exiieriment would of course de¬ 
termine ; but for the rcsnJt,of that expeiiment it 
was necessary to wait patiently at least .1 couple of 
years—the vine, as is well known, never bearing the 
first year, and sometimes not even the second. 

In the meanwhile Mr. Haraszthy experienced the 
usual fortune of those who proiKiund theories not 
in accordance with the ideas of the community in 
which they live. Everybody predicted that his c.x- 
periment would result in a most disastrous failure ; 
and the kiiidiy-hcarted farmers in his vicinity were 


wont to express their regret that any man should 
waste his time and his money in so hopeless an 
undertaking. 

The vines, however, throve under the new system 
of culture, much to the surprise of the sceptical, 
who, although they could not refuse to credit the 
evidence of their senses, and wjre forced to admit 
that the plants appeared strong and healthy, stdl 
contended that without water the vines would bear 
no grapes. 

Two years elapsed, and then it was found that 
several of the more thrifty vines had produced 
grapes much larger and sweeter than those obtained 
from watered vines ; while the general yield was 
rather over than under what the number of plants 
would, under the usual system of cultivation, have 
furnished. 

The question whether, or not, it was practicable to 
cultivate the grape without having recourse to irri¬ 
gation, was now conclusively settled. N ever was 
conversion more complete. Every one in the 
vicinity of Buena Vista at once began to plant 
vines ; and land, which but a short time before 
would have been thought dear at six dollars an 
acre, readily commanded so much as one hundred 
and twenty dollars. 

Stimulated to fresh exertions by the success of 
his undertaking, Mr. Haraszthy planted, each suc¬ 
ceeding year, several thousand fresh vines ; and 
his example being followed by his neighbours, the 
valley, which in 185O had not thirty acics of l.rnd 
in viney.ard, has now over fifteen thousand. 

The impulse thus given to the cultivation of the 
grape extended not only over Sonoma, but through¬ 
out the whole of the upper part of California. The 
State Agricultural Society watched with consider¬ 
able interest the progress of the enterprise, and lent 
it every assistance in its power. In 1858 the board 
of the society requested Mr. Haraszthy to write 
an essay on vine-planting, wine-making, etc. He 
complied, and published a small pamphlet on the 
subject, which was circulated largely throughout the 
State, through the .agencyof the society in question. 
It was likewise reprinted by order of the Legis¬ 
lature, and distributed gratis qmong the agricultural 
population. 

How very generally the knowledge thus dissemi¬ 
nated was jiractically aiiplicd, the following sta¬ 
tistics will show. According to the State returns 
in 1856, there were but 1,540,134. vines in the whole 
of California, and of these the early Spanish settle¬ 
ment of Los Angelos had 726,000. The remainder 
were scattered throughout the State in old Mis¬ 
sions and Spanish ranches. In 1S62 the Standing 
Committee of the Legislature on Vines reported 
that there were 20,000.000 planted in the State. 
There are now probably more than three times 
that number. 

The nature of a considerable portion of the soil 
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of California is such as to eminently fit it for the 
production of the various varieties of grape. It is 
volcanic; in some parts burnt by long-extinct 
subterranean fires to a dark red ; in others, grey, 
yellow, darkish blue or black. The earth also very 
generally contains magnesia ; and to this circum¬ 
stance may be attributed the fact that from imported 
vines, grapes haVe been obtained quite equal to 
those grown in Europe, where the soil in the vine¬ 
growing districts is usually found strongly impreg¬ 
nated with this substance. 

A careful examination of the whole State has 
been made, and it is estimated that it contains at 
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least five million acres of land available for the 
culture of the grape. It m.ay safely be predicted by 
any one who is acquainted with tlie energy of the 
American character, that in another quarter of a 
century a very considerable portion of this area 
will be brought under cultivation. 

In fact, what,the invention of the cotton-gin by 
Whitney did for the South, the discovery—for so it 
may be called—of Mr. Haraszthy h.is effected foi 
California. It has revolutionised the industry of a 
large portion of the community, and bids fair to 
increase to an enormous e.xtent the wealth of the 
State. W. C. M. 





THE DYING YEAR. 


^ 1 ' AR, far away, there is a glint of crimson The marsh-lights show their glittering sparks of all- 
in the west, ft.'lntiup firp 

A roseate glow, 


delusive fire, 

as sparks, of fire, set To lure the heedless wayfarer unto the treacherous 
" hi the opal’s breast; mire. 

'■ ' ' And myriad isles of purple cloud float in a 

sea of gold, ^hc last few flowers with dew—the dahlia’s 


s'-. 


Whose shapes each moment, changed anew, gorgeous crown 

some beauties fresh unfold. heavily its petals bright, with glittering gems 

bent down ; 

The red leaves strew the garden-walk ; the autumn The crimson fuchsia gently nods her purple-linf d 

sh.ado>vs fall bells ; 

Across the patli, in gloaming grey ; the whistling The frosty nights creep on apace, and the short 
plovers call daylight tells 

Their comrades to the sheltering fen -the stealthy 

owl skims by. Of coming winter: when the earth shall robid be 


What time the white moon ’gins to show her crescent 
in the sky. 


with snow, 

I And bare shall be the forest-trees : nor shall there 
longer blow 


And rise from river-side the mists, and cattle cease One bloom of all the blossoms fair that brightened 
to graze, summer hours. 

And lay them down beneath the boughs ; and in the Till spring shall smile on earth again, and bring us 
gathering haze, back the flowers. zYstley II. ilAl.uwiN. 


UPON T H K S K E I, I, I O S. 



ANY of our readers have, doubt¬ 
less, been the .Skelligs with 
Miss IngekJw, m her charming 
novel, yet I dare say th.at but few 
of them li.u'C stood with us 71/ii’n 
those great sea-cliffs. Put we 
arc again starting in mcinorv for 
the Gre.ater Skellig,at four o'clock 
on a bright summer’s morning. 

Join our party, and whilst sailing out of .Sneein 
Ilaiboiir with us, ji.ist Westco'".;, and l.tcking by 
slow di-grecs round Lamb Head, within sight of 
D.iniel O'CtmiieU’s rambling old h.ill at Deirynane, 
.•i^lid Lord Duiiraven’s w'bite cottage and gicen 
young plantations—that liene.ar jmnder long yellow 


strip of velvet sand, on which the All.intic billows 
arc liizily plunging over the harbour bar—let us, 
amongst other tales of the ’• Ringdoin of Kerry,” 
tell you ivh.at we know of those stupendous sca- 
cliffs towards which we are steer 

For some time previous to the commencement 
of the tenth centuiy, the Greater Skellig—a rock 
about seven hundred feet high, and of some half a 
dozen acres or so in area—although lying twelve 
miles to sea off a very stormy-coast, w.is occupied, 
str.inge to sayq by an abbot and canons regular 
of .St. Austin, one St. Fiiii.in being the reputed 
founder of this monastic institution. 

Here, cut off from the maiiihmd sometimes for 
months at a time during the winter, and only rarely 
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visited in the summer by the pious or penitent 
landsmen, in their swift but dangerous coracles, or 
their slower but securer yawls, these good priests 
led their strangely monotonous lives, supported 
upon the fish and sea-fowl that have always been 
extremely abundant off the Greater Skellig, until 
about the year 950 A.D., when the Panes landed on 
the island, massacred the unfortunate unresisting 
monks, and broke up their establishment. 

The rude buildings of tlie order have been left to 
desolation and decay since that time, though the 
chapel was used on the occasion of pilgrimages to 
the island from the mainland, until a few years ago, 
when a portion of it fell over the cliff at'the edge 
of which it stands. 

In connection with these pilgrimages, althou^ 
from a very different point of view, we may quote 
Mr. Crofton Croker:— 

“The practice exists in Cork of publishing on 
' Shrove Tuesday a certain species of song or ballad, 
called the ‘ Skellig List,’ of which, in the course of 
a few days, no less than thirty thousand copies are 
printed and sold. These lists contain a rhyming 
catalogue of unmarried women and bachelors, 
whom the poetaster has undertaken to pair to¬ 
gether as suitable companions for what is termed 
a pilgrimage to the Skelligs, which were formerly 
much frequented as places suitable for prayer 
and penance, on pilgrimages of which kind many 
matrimonial matches were made up. The fun of 
the Skellig Lists consists jn associating the most 
probable and improbable persons.” 

Having told this much of the history of the 
Skelligs, we are arrived within about half a mile of 
the Greater Skellig. We put off from our cutter in 
a long-boat which we had taken in tow with us 
from Sneem. With the Lesser Skelligs, which are 
almost inaccessible, and occupied only by gulls and 
gannet, we shall not concern ourselves. The sea 
is comparatively calm, and yet we have no little 
difficulty in landing on the island, owing to a draw 
of eight or ten feet upon the rock. 

One of our party has brought his photographic 
apparatus with him, and it requires some skill to 
get it all safe on land ; but we are well aware that, 
upon an occasion like this, you should wait to spring 
on shore until the boat is approaching the end of 
its rise. 

A few years ago a sad accident occurred at this 
very landing-place, through the neglect of this pre¬ 
caution. A young English lad sprang from the 
boat too late, fell back, and in his terror clutched 
hold of his tutor, who was trying to save him, and 
the two went to the bottom locked in one another’s 
arms. 

Safely landed, we take a careful survey of the 
Greater Skellig. 

There are two lighthouses on the island, occu¬ 
pied by two different families, who (we can only 


suppose upon the principle of familiarity breeding 
contempt) were rot even on speaking terms with one 
another when we last visited them. 

And here a word about the Skellig Ram, now de¬ 
funct, but formerly a terror to all invaders of the 
island. This was an immensely large and very 
fierce brute, and defended the landing-place against 
all who attempted to set foot on flie island without 
the consent of his master, one of the lighthouse- 
keepers. For years he held it most successfully 
agSinst every trespasser, till he was one day found 
dead upon the hill with a gimlet in his eye, the 
savage revenge probably of some one whom the 
ram had on a former occasion kept off the island. 
So w’c land without any insular opposition. 

The path between the lighthouses is defendeu 
by a white sea-wall, which can be seen at a great 
distance. About half-way between the landing- 
place and the lighthouse nearest to it, you look over 
this wall sheer down upon a cliff some fifty feet 
below, which is completely covered with sea-fowl. 
They are not molested by the lighthouse people, 
and so tame do they appear, that we could no 
doubt do deadly execution amongst them with 
a shower of stones ; but we think ,that ei'en a 
public-school-boy, with his catapult, would hesitate 
before letting fly at such a confiding flock of 
creatures. 

Climbing the bare face of the Skellig by a flight 
of steps cut in the side of it, we reach a little valley 
which surprises us by the rich green of its grass— 
the sweetest, it is said, in Kerry. Here seven bee¬ 
hive-shaped cells and a chapel, two old wells, and 
several stone crosses—probably raised over the 
bodies of the murdered monks—speak in silent 
efSj'uence of the past. And while here let us record 
a pretty local tradition of this island. It is said 
that no bird passes the Greater Skellig without 
first lighting in the valley where these ruins stand, 
and walking softly past them. 

We now begin the more dangerous portion of 
our climb. After toiling up some rude and slippery 
steps cut in the rock, we pass to the stations where 
penitents used to pray by a rock called the “Stone 
of Pain,” from the difficulty of its ascent. This 
surmounted,,we arrive at the “ Eagle’s Nest,” the 
first penitentiary station ; and finally, at the height 
of seven hundred feet sheer above the sea, we reach 
the “ Spit,” a long narrow platform of unguarded 
rock, which can only be arrived at by a path a 
couple of feet wide, over which we pass by edging 
ourselves along with our backs to the cliff. From 
the Spit, when safely reached, we are met by a vast 
seascape of grand expanse, the mountains upon the 
shore to the east looking like so many haycocks 
from a housetop. 

At this dizzy elevation let us bid memory and 
our Irish Iona good-bye. “ 

The Author of “Songs of Killarney.” 
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A I’RKCIOUS TRUST. 



“ IN 1‘AKK ’ 


r» 

jiTi.T w.is a very modest chaniber 011 (he (hiiil (Iod), liuiise, — .Street, Slnand ; and to the eyes of two 
, what in a less pretentions house would have country maidens it had the air of having been for- 

becn c.nlled a irret, that Katie May no and her . gotten at those seasons when good housewives 
sister Miriam occupied at Mts, Bidefotd’s boaiding I i(^didgc in thorough cleanings j but they considered 
2ao-voi rx 
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themselves fortunate to have sccurcil a cheap Iodis¬ 
ing in a respectable house, for il was their first visit 
to London, and they had resolved to be economi¬ 
cal, e\ en in their pleasures. In tins chamber, with 
the door carefully locked, their hats and mantles 
thrown hastily aside, and their bor.ny faces aglow 
with pleasure, the sisters were eagerly gazing on 
the first riches they had ever possessed—a legacy 
left them by a distant relative, which they had come 
to town to receive. 

They had been together to the executor of the 
trust; they had received from him the little packet 
containing not only their own money, but a sum of 
equal value which they were empowered to receive 
for a widowed aunt ; and now^Katic sat on the edge 
of her bed, with Miriam kneeling at her feet, smiling 
her satisf.iclion, as the packet was untied, and the 
fresh crisp bank-notes unfolded and e.\amincd with 
unflagging interest. 

Two hundred pounds. How sm.all a sum it would 
seem to many ! How large it was to these young 
girls ! Well born, well nurtured, they had endured 
for some years as direful a struggle with poverty as 
ever fell to the share of two friendless orphans ; yet 
they had come through the trial bravely, for—oh, 
secret of so much true heroism!—they had never 
rcjiincd. First as junior teachers in a school, then 
as the principals of a very modest establishment for 
young ladies' in a country town, they had persevered 
in the face of difficulties and discouragement that 
would have crushed less hopeful spirits—content to 
deny themselves every gratilication that was beyond 
their small means. 

Two hundred pounds! A little awe mingled 
with their thankfulness, as they counted the notes 
to assure themselves that the piecise sum, that was 
now their very own, lay before them. On peaceful 
summer Sundays, when they were set free from 
their duties, they had loved to ramble in a beautiful 
park near their home, or share with the deer the 
deep cool slmdows of its ancient trees, and there 
dream and plan aerial castles which, though des¬ 
tined never to be built of more lasting materials, 
were, very pleasant to dwell upon for the little 
time they lasted. But they had grown very practi¬ 
cal of late, never aspiring to greater possessions 
than a new piano for Miriam, and the modest 
trousseau without which Katie’s long - deferred 
marriage must still be a, clecd for future con¬ 
sideration. 

And nowthesc aspirations were more than realised 1 
The cheek that had grown pale and thin, despite her 
cheerful spirit, flushed into its old bloom as Katie 
reminded herself that her share of this legacy would 
not only purchase the bridal finery in which every 
feminine heart delights, but would leave a nest-egg 
to lay the foundation of those great things her 
clever betrothed was to achieve ; and Miriam’s deft 
fingers played an air with brilliant variations on \be | 


counterpane, as she thought of the fine-toned in 
strument which was to bring her fresh pupils, and 
do justice to her really excellent playing. 

But now a small cloud arose on the horizon. 
They had determined to indulge themselves with 
a little sight-seeing before they returned home, for 
it was not only their first trip to London, but in all 
probability would be their last. This money, how¬ 
ever. so gratefully received, so Joyfully gloated over, 
what'vvas to be done with it while they remained in 
town ? The widowed aunt had given them sundry 
injunctions respecting hers, the principal being not 
to entrust it to the post-office, for she had had no 
faith in it since she had learned from the news¬ 
papers that postmen were not always honest; and 
though she remorsefully added that she had not a 
word to say against the old man who had been 

letter-carrier at - for twenty years, still sl.e 

would not like to put temptation in his way 111 
the shape of the two hundred pounds that was to 
apprentice her eldest boy, pay the school fees of 
the next, and release her from an incubus of sniad 
debts that had troubled her ever since the sudden 
decease of her husband.' 

After much discussion of various ways and 
means of providing for the safety of the valuable 
packet, it was resolved that one or other of the 
sisters should carry it in her bosom during the day, 
while at night it might safely repose at the bottom 
of the little trunk that stood on a chair by their 
bedside; and this airangement being’decided on, 
they prepared to enjoy London as only intelligent 
strangers can. 

Too mode.st and Ladylike to attract notice by any 
peculiarity of dreas or manner, and too humble to 
divine how often their fresh sweet faces drew upon 
them an admiring glance, they “did” the princiji.d 
sights with that hearty appreciation of them felt 
only once in a lifetime. But pleasure, when it takes 
the form of craning one’s neck to admire pictures, 
or traversing the galleries of Kensington, or climbing 
the steps at the Cryslal Palace, soon grows fatiguing; 
and after spending their last evening breathless and 
rapt auditors at a good entertainment, the sisters 
went to rest, not altogether sorry that the term 
allotted for their stay in town had come to an 
end. An early train on the morrow was to speed 

them back to -, with its quaint High Street, 

ruined castle towering above the avenue of elms 
leading to its gales, and those breezes from the sur¬ 
rounding hills for wlijch the murky atmosphere of 
the great City h.id been so poor an exchange. 

Was Katie dreaming of these invigorating breezes 
when she suddenly awoke from her slumbers ? A 
minute ago she had fancied that she was silting 
under the trees with Miriam, talking a little sorrow¬ 
fully of some past trouble ; but now the grass,«he 
ferns, the flickering sunbeams that played across 
them—all, all were gone; only the blast of cold 
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air that had chilled her into wakefulness was still 
sweeping across her cheek. 

.She raised herself on her elbo\r, but the night 
was so dark that iiothii -/ in the room could be dis¬ 
cerned except in the .inuiecliate neighbourhood of 
the window, .and that—gracious he.avens !—w.is 
wide open. * 

Numberless t.iles of thefts perpetrated in this 
manner Hashed into her mind as soon as she made 
the discovery, and she recollected now that it was 
too late how, in their weariness and excitement, 
both she and Miriam had been less careful in look¬ 
ing to the fastenings than was their custom. 

Jiefore she could summon courage to rise, or 
decide whether to awaken her sister, or lirst ascer¬ 
tain if anything had been abstracted from the 
chamber, a sound at the window made her etuiver 
with increasing alarm. A dark ligure was there 
—.1 ligure but dimly seen in tlie obscurity of tlie 
starless night—was even then cautiously stepping 
through it. Katie cowered down in the bed, afraid 
to move or to cry out for Jiclp ; for the bell was not 
within re.ich, and a desper.Ue man, intent upon 
plunder, might murder her and her equally help¬ 
less sister if they frustrated him. 

H.id any one discovered tlicir precious trust, and 
was it to rob them of it the rufti.an came? iMust 
they lose it, and in this way t Growing fr.mtic in 
her terror, Katie put out her hand to grasp the 
trunk in which it was hidden, but shrank back as 
quickly, for the ligure was rapidly drawing near- 
nearer—and now it was close to the bedside, and 
bending over her as she lay. 

Involunt.irily she closed her eyes. .She was no 
heroine endowed with marvellous jireseiiceof mind, 
hut .aive.ak woman who felt herself at the mercy of 
one 01 those lawh’ss characters with which the 
dangerous quarters of the metropolis .ibouiicl. .\nd 
when a hand grasped the bed-clothes. »s if to drag 
them from her, K.itie Mayne for the lirst lime in 
her life fainted (jiiietly away. 

When her scn.scs returned it ua.-. morning, and 
Miriam was le.aning over her with .some alarm de¬ 
picted on her face. 

“ Thank goodness, you h.ivc ojicned your eyes at 
last ! You looked so ghastly, 1 feared you were ill. 
Did you find the room too close in the night, that 
you opened the window ? ” 

The question brought back .all the bornblc re¬ 
collections of that dark hour, and with a cry of 
mingled grief and rage, K.alic spr.ing out of bed 
and seized the trunk. It w.is unlocked ; the ring 
of keys, that had been under her pillow when she 
went to rest, now l.ay on the floor with sundry odds 
and ends of feminine .attire flung out of the trunk ; 
and, as .she had foreboded, the packet containing 
nof only her own and her sister’s share of I he 
legacy, but the notes pertaining to her aunt, was 
gone. 


Kor some time the half-stupefied sisters sat 
gazing at the trunk, too much bewildered by then- 
loss to do .inythirig but lanii nt it. Vet their giief 
was not wholly for llieiii'-elvc^. They were young 
and strong, they told each other, and though it 
cost them .1 pang to renounce the hai>piness this 
money w.is to have afforded them, why, they would 
be but as they were before. but the widowed 
aunt, whose worst c.tres were to have been lifted 
from her burdened shoulders- the anxious mother, 
who.se heart had sung with joy as she looked 
round at the little ones, ami saw herself enabled 
to further their interests—how should they tell her 
that the precious sum on which she was depending 
was lost ? 

‘•The police!” exclaimed Katie, suddenly starting 
into action. " \Vc must go to the police. The 
gentleman from whom wc received the notes may 
have taken the prec.iution of kee])ing the numbers- 
We will not give way to despair until we h.ive done 
our best to recover them.” 

Only those who li.i\e gone through a similar 
ordeal can re,disc the misery of th.it morning to 
the sisters. They were ((uestioned till they grew 
hoarse with replying. The t.de of Katie’s nocturn il 
adventure had to be told over and over again, till 
she grew weary of telling it. Tlie landlady of the 
house, aroused from her m.ilutinal naii to hear it, 
was selfishly indignant th,if such an affair should 
have happened m a house that had aKvays borne 
the highest of characters, and talked at Katfc and 
Miriam as the cause of it, till they began to feel 
guilty as well as unhappy'. The execiilor of the 
will, when .ipplied to for the numbers of the notes, 
shrugged Ills shoulders, and lemarked more satiii- 
cally than kindly upon the w.mt of caution that li.id 
been slumn. If the young ladies had not been 
so childishly e.iger to receive the money in that 
form, this could not have happened. While the 
police pried about, and climbed out of the window, 
and on to the roof, and came back to ask more 
questions, and repeated their gynmastic exercises 
(Zi/ iziiiisi’tim. and so on, until Katie’s head aclierl, 
and Miri.im’s patience was quite e.xliausted. 

“ It W.IS plain as a pikestatf how the robbery had 
been effected.” the inspector averred. “ There was 
an empty house a few doors oil, through which the 
burglar or burglars had obtained access to the 
roof. If pcoiile wn/r/y' go to bed with large sums 
of money in their possession, and their fastenings 
not properly secured, why, they must take the con- 
seijuences. The notes might be traced, but he 
was doubtful about it—very doubtful.” 

And the sisters had to endure this, and the visits 
to their room of every inquisitive person in the 
house, till evening approached, and curiosity was 
satiated. Then they once more locked their door, 
and, faint with fatigue and sorrow, sat down to 
stVallow the half-cold tea and toast brought up by 
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;iii Irish servant, whose sympathy, though coarsely 
i -.pressed, had been very acceptable. 

The homeward journey, to which a few hours 
t.idier liiey had looked forward with such pleasure, 
must now be postponed till they could summon 
I'.rtitudc to meet their aunt. Tlvc little gifts for 
I.lends and relatives, that it had been a labour 
ol love to select, were put aside with many sighs; 
.Old Miriam, after doing her best to wear a checr- 
liil face, and coax lier sister to eat, suddenly sur- 
I umbed to her jxissionate. regrets, and throwing 
herself on the bed, wept herself to sleep. 

lint Katie could not follow her example. .She 
I' ndetly drew the clothes over the .sleeper, and 
’ issed her flu.shed cheek, and then wrapping hcr-1 
' I If in a shawl, s.it down to take a serious view of 
(lieir position. 

It was a bitter disappointment to be obliged to 
l'■l',tpone her m.ariiage. and she felt that in jus- 
i ec to her bctiothed she must put an end to the 
( igagement ; for she must no longer work for 
In',-self—no longer set aside for her own uses 
I 1 cry hard-earned shilling that could lie sp.ired 
lioni the daily needs. The widow and the father¬ 
less h.ad sufTereil by her want of caution, and for 
iliem she must toil unceasingly until the debt w.is 
piid. 

Then poor K.atie began to calculate how much 
•lie might s.ive in the course of the 5 ear by dint of 
Ilenying herself, and stiiving to jirocurc some em- 
plovmcnt for her evenings ; but her heart sank as 
■ he comprehended thal years must elapse before 
I he task she set herself could be accomplished: 
.nd the tears, that wcic more difficult to wring from 
liei eyes than Miriam’s, fell in large hot diops on 
tlic clasped hands lying in her lap. Only last night 
■lie had been so happy—so hopeful • pictuung to 
luiself the pleasure of her betrothed at her return, 
Old the joy that would light tip the .suitkcn eyes 
«f the widow wltcn the precious trtist was ren- 
<leud up, and her nieces rewarded with a lot'ing 

1: i-j-, 

t'nly last night so happy, and now- K.ttie 

• lid off the chair on to her knees, and gradually 
lound comfort. The neighbouring < locks .sniimled 
iiudnight, and then the small hours ; hut .still she 
knelt there, unconscious of the l.xpse of tunc, till 
Mina-m tossed and moaned, and then sal up iii the 
bed, staring aliont her, with A curiously vacant look 
111 Iter blue orbs. 

U'.is she going to be ill ? At the prospect of this 
.uhlttion to tlieir anxieties K.atie’s reviving sjiirits 
•..inkagain, and she rose and approached her sister, 
1(1 (piestion her. But Miriam, who had also ri.sen, 
brushed past her without appearing to hear the 
affertion.itc inquiry, and stooping over the trunk 
that had contained the notes, began searching in 
ii. .She tossed the contents over and over, miittci- 
fng to herself the while, until she found a sntall 
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packet, not unlike the lost one in size and shape, 
and wrapping her waterproof tightly around her, 
walked str.iight to the window, which she flung 
open. 

Katie’s heart almost ceased to beat, for she stiw 
that the young girl was in asl.alc of somnambulism, 
and a dim conception of what might have occurred 
on the previous night began to steal into her mind. 
Unconscious of her terrified sister’s gr.asp on her 
skirls, Miriam climbed out of the window', and, still 
follow'cd by Katie, fearle.s.sly made her way along 
the parapet to where there stood a flower-pot, con. 
laining a withered shrub and a few' handfuls of 
mould t)\er this she stooped, taking out the 
plant, to wliich tire dry earth firmly adhered, 
and carefully depositing the packet beneath it. 
This done, the somnambulist returned to her own 
room in the same way that she had quitted it, 
crept into bed again, and slept soundly for some 
hoiu's. 

It w.ts not till the day had dawned that Katie 
could nerve herself to repeat this exploit; .and then 
it was on her hands and knees that she crawled 
along the gutter, and sci'zmg the flower-pot, brought 
It back with her. <Ih, ecstasy! the mystery was 
solved—there hail been no robbery. Miri.im liei- 
self It.1(1 lic'.'u the dark ligurc .at the window— 
it was she who, In 1 dre.ims perturDed by some 
dread of losing, the mone), bad risen from her 
bed and bid it in this stiange .ind unsuspected 
hiding-place 

It would h.ave been dillieiil t to 111.ike hoi b( lieve 
thal she had dom this, but for the proofs of it that 
her rejoicing sister put befoie h(.i ; but she could 
remember now, that at some time or other shs- 
had heard or read of ,1 piisoner concealing some 
documents in this maimer; and the incident, foi 
gotten HI waking moments, must have been recalled 
and acted u]>on bv the teeming biani during the 
visions of the night 

The Sisters’ last morning in London was a busy 
one, for thi recovery of the money had to be sigiu. 
fled to the police ; and so many were eaj;cr to coti- 
giatulale Katie, and stare at Miriam .is the heroine 
of a strange adventure, lliat the work of parking 
went on amongst many interruptions. But if the 
carly tram w'.is lost, there was a later one ; and 
when the eongr.atulations had been civilly acknow¬ 
ledged of those who had stood aloof in the hour 
of distress, and the truer sympathy of Irish Norah 
gratefully rewarded, Katie and Miriam bade adieu 
to London 

There was much to ask .and to tell when they 
reached home ; but it w.as not until the precious 
trust IiacI been s.ifcly given up to its owner, and 
K.atie sat with her hand firmly clasped in those of 
her betrothed, that she told the talc of the ^ost 
money, and how unexpectedly it had been rc- 
eovcicd, L. C. 
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'i'lIE EETK OF TllK FIFTH. 

HE paiiicul.ir mode by which the some idea may be formed of the terrible risks o'- 
iifth of Hovcmbei conspirators | curred by sraifll makers—and there are said to be 
jiroposcd to rid the world of an ' a gre.it many in London—who carry on the iiiani'- 
ohnoMoiis kiiij.’, and I’arliainont, facture of certain kinds of cheap fireworks in their 
has proved as imfortnnate for the ; own homes, working at busy times by candlc-ligli , 
memory of poor Huido I’.iwkcs, .and, it is said, sometimes even drying their fmislicd 
as the tliscovery ol tlic plot was ] goods m the oven. Only last year the writer of 
dis.islrous to him peisoiially. 1 thi.s saw the scorched and blackened bodies of four 
H.id .t been .irrangcd ih.it he or live pcr.sons who had been secretly c.irrymg 0.1 
should cairy out the diabolic.d schciiie by means . work of this kind, and who had died a horrible 
of the d.iggcr, or by poison, oi by .iliiiost any i dc.ttli a.s the pcn.ilty of their cnniin.il folly. 
ni(..iiis other tlnin that selected, he would m all ; At this place there i.s very little danger. The 
jnoh.ibihty have sunk by tins lime into , O'--,par.itive precautions adopted are such that any serious acci- 
ob.scurily, and have become merely one on tlic long , dent would be scarcely possible, 
roll of successful and unsuccessful a .sassiiis whose At lirst sight this i.s not very apparent; indeed, 
ii.imcs .ire familiar only to the readers of history, the corner of this seven-acre field in which the 
111 the proiect (K .1 gland hlow-up, however, there , visitor linds himself at the outset h.is a decideelly 
w.is something so elrainaiic .ind so n.idily siiggcs- | foriiiielablo aspect—at least to the miinitiatod. 
live of romiiiemor.ilc. e denioiisir.itionf, lh.it the ] Lying about 111 heaps are remnants of pa.st displ.iys 
perpetual proiniiiein e ot Ins n.ime might with err- and paraphernalia in the shape of frames for set 
I. imty have been piedieted from the I'ir .1. .-Vs long pieces, rocket-stands,^ iron mort.irs, shells to lit 
■ IS bovs are 'boys, .iiid gunjioveder i-- exphibive, ihc | them, and various either things of which the use is 
liflh elf November will no doubt .ilw.'vs be alestiv.d i not evident, and the nature of which it may be, for 
of squibs .md ci.ickei-. .md an t'figy of ooor (biy aught the str.angcr knows to the contrary, to go off 
.III c'.cuse for .1 bonfire. . spontaneously at unc.xpccted moments. 

Wlnitevcr the luckless desper.ido himself might | Nor is the interior of the first erection inspected 
think .ibout it, tins perpetu.ition of his memory has j altogether ic.issiiring. The ceiling is hung all over 
icsulted m .it le.ist emc .idv.mtage to posleiily. It j with J.ipancso lanterns and infl.imniable-looking 
has been the me.itis of kecpiiig up aiiel develop- | paper h.illoons in a stale of collapse, while upon 
ing .111 . n which, if net one of the most ii-.efiil and - the lloor reams of paper and firework-cases are 
import.int, is net i rlheless one .itfording .1 very | mixed up with j.ars and barrels of chemicals which, 
]ilcasing .111(1 innocent form of .inuiseiiK i i. The j as they .ire found Ufioii a factory of this kind, the 
l iromnst.nice of one p.irticular d.iy m the year | novice is apt to imagine must necessarily be cxplo- 
linngmg loiind witli it a great demand for fire- j sive. Of course they .are not; the building they 
works, has caused .m amount of attention to be j are in is within the prohibited fifty yards of a 
devoted to the pyrote-'hnic art, such as could h.ardly | public highway, and if there were no other reason 
have been the c.isc without some such commemo- the law would not permit them to be kept here if 
ration. they were explosive. In proof that they arc not so, 

All this attention notwithsl.mdmg, .t is only , the lids are removed from some of them, and small 
within the past few years th.it llie ait has .ut.ained 1 portions of their contents are taken out upon the 
.1 degree of perfection at .ill approaching tlial of the end of a knife-blade, and held in the fl.une of a gas- 
present day, and by which such disphtys as those burner. It at once becomes apparent that those 
at the Crystal i’alace are produced. unattractive-looking tubs and stone jars are so 

To form some idea of the production of these many magazines stored with colours that would 
ephemeral splendours, let us visit the osl.iblishmcnt make a rainbow look dingy. 

of a well-known m.aker, which, if from the pecu- A tiny heap of chlorate of baryta is put into the 
h.ir nature of his operations not a vciy imposing 1 dark p.irt of the gas-name,and the very sunlight is in- 
one to look at from the outside, is yet very e.xten- ; stantly overwhelmed by an outburst of one of those 
sive, and really interesting. It consists altogether vivid greens with which the patrons of the Crystal 
of no less than four-aml-lwenty workshops dotted Palace are so familiar. In the same way oxalate 
over .X seven-acre field, at a disl.ince from each j of soda gives a brilliant yellow. Another dip brings 
other varying from twenty to lifty yards. \s nearly | out a .small quantity of arsenite of copper and sal 
I'vctJ one of these sheds represents .1 distinct j ammoniac, and a blaze of blue reveals the secret of 
branch of the work, and as this system of isolation i another important element in those wonderful com- 
is considered to be absolutely e-. .'iitial to safety, ' binTitions of colours for which the Sydenham hillside 
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has become so famous. Here is a b.urel of sal 
ammoniac by itself, for giving ilejith to lines of all 
kinds; another yields calomel for the .same purpose, 
and another chlorate of potash—a prolific source of 
oxygen gas, without an abundant supply of which, 
fireworks can no more be brilliant than the folks 
who go to sec them. None of these are dangerous 
individually, though in corabinalion they may be¬ 
come so. The manufacture of eoloured tires, 
involving the necessity of bringing together sever.d 
of these ingredients, is indeed a bi.mch of the 
business in which the utmost care is sometimes 
ineffectual to avoid accidents. Two chemical sub¬ 
stances, in themselves perfectly safe, may by beiiigj 
mixed together become very dangerous. Chlorate 
of potash and sulphur, for instance, are quite safe 
apart ; but when mixed the slightest friction will 
cause them to ignite ; indeed, if the sulphur should 
contain the slightest trace of impurity, in the form 
of sulphuric acid, a perfectly spontaneous combus¬ 
tion will be pretty certain to take place. Nitrate of 
strontia in combination with sulphur and pot.isli is | 
another very dangerous mixture. It yields one of ! 
the most brilliant of reds, and if after having imbibed ! 
a little moisture it is subjected to the le.ist warmth, 
it will almost inevitably take fire. .So perilous is 
this mixture, th.at if after a display our maker finds 
a little of it on hand, it is cither fired or buried, for 
the sake of getting rid of it. 

The details of the pyrotechnic art, and the various 
operations involved in it, arc so numerous that a 
complete description of the work going on in these 
sheds would be altogether beyond the limits of this 
article. Maroons, shells and rockets, squibs and 
cr.ackers, Roman caudles and golden rain, snakes 
and pigeons, peacocks’ plumes and Prince of W.des’ 
feathers, and many others arc all in course of 
in.anufacture ; and though all depend for their 
motive, explosive, and illuminating power 011 a few 
very simple principles, yet the making of them 
piescnts ,a wonderful miiltiplirity of details. 

The preliminary p,irt of the business throughout 
all its branches is, of course, case-m,iking, the 
most noteworthy feature in whieh is perhaps the 


a cannon-ball. They are of various sizes—five, 
eight, ten, or twelve inches in diatneter—and, like 
an ordinary shell, are throw'll into the air by a 
mortar. 

Another aerial explosive thrown up in the s.imc 
w.ay' is the maroon,” which gives that terrific 
bang usually forming the include to the Crjst.il 
Palace displays. These, in their two or three st.iges 
of completion, are met with in different sheds, but 
it IS not until they are quite finished th.it the force 
with which they c.xjilodc is fully understood. The 
maroon is simply a quantity of gunpowder en¬ 
closed in a case skilfully bound round with stout 
new cord, and covered with a coating ot glue. 
I'Toni the formidable strength of this enclosure, there 
can be little wonder that the explosion which rends 
it to pieces seems to shake the very earth. 

In one of the sheds is a black-looking individual 
all by himself, sitting upon a stool with two pans 
in front of him, fiom one of which he is drawing 
out into the other an intermin.iblc length of lump- 
cotton steeped in a paste of gunpow'dcr and st.irch. 
This will presently be wound on a large revolving 
frame, sprinkled over with a little meai-pow'dcr, and 
set to dry. Finally it will be cut into convenient 
lengths and enclosed in a loose c.ising of pa|)ei. 
It IS now ” (luiekmateli.’’ and will constitute a kind 
of fiery telegraph for igniting all parts of a •' ,scL- 
piecc ” at the s.ime time or nearly so. The effei t of 
the loose sheathing of papei is r.ither i urious, .iiul 
is xei) well shown by firing a yard or two from 
.a |).irt of which the paper h.is been stripped. If a 
light be applied to the uncovered end, it will burn 
its way along very slowly indeed until it reaches 
the paper, when, with a sharp report, it will dart 
.along the entire length mslanbancously. Thetc 
have been one or two display, at the P,al.ice which 
have required no less than about four miles of this 
quickmatch. 

The filling shed ” is an interesting one, and one 
which of course dem.ands the utmost care, if ac¬ 
cidents are to be avoided. It is here th.at skilled 
h.inils aic quietly filling in with tin) scoops tin- 
v.irious compounds for which the cases have been 


manufacture of shed-cases. .Shells may be recog- made. 

nised by their starting from the ground with a dull The gie.at accuracy required in this work is very 


re]>ort, careering through the air with just a spark of 
fire visible, and bursting at a consider.ible height. 
These missiles arc precisely similar to the shells 
formerly thrown inwar, excc pt that the c.xses are 
made of brown paper, and the contents, instead of 
being murderous fragments of iron, arc crackers or 
coloured stars. The c,ises are made with perfect 
accur.icy and of very considerable strength, by pass¬ 
ing successive layers of paper into a stone mould 
forming half the sphere. When completed, this half 
is taken out of the mould, cut round by a lathe, and 
fitted to another precisely like it, thus formiii^T ,1' 
globe as solid-looking and perfectly spherical as 


Well illustr.itcd in the filling of a “ Roman candle,” 
a tirework which may be known by its shooting out, 
with little or no report, a scries of coloured balls. 
I'hcse ball, are little blocks of composition placed 
at intervals along the case, with charges of powder 
and “dark file” between them. The dark fire 
smoulders .slowly along until a ball is ignited, and 
at the same instant blown out by the discharge of 
a little layer of gunpowder beneath it. Now, as it 
is a great point in the making of a Roman candle 
to arrange that these bulls sh.all all be discharged 
with equal force, and as the force of a discharge 
of powder increases just in proportion as it is con- 
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fmocl, it is evident thiit the (|uaiitity of powder con¬ 
stitutin'; every charge must be different. A sroop- 
ful which, if placed right at the bottom of a case, 
would explode with considerable violence, .ind drive 
out the ball uVi it to a great height, would, if 
placed just at its mouth, go off with a very feeble 
puff. The 'discharges are nicely graduated by 
means of an accurately .idjusted series of scoops— 
a very small one for the bottom charge, a rather 
huger for the next, and a larger still for the next, 
and so on, the woikm.tn h.iving a row of these little 
implements stuck in tlic powder before him, :ind 
gr.idiially working his way along it .is the case Idls. 

All the implements used in Ibis shed are either 
of wood, copper, or brass. Not a snap of iron or 
steel in any form is to be found, either m the tools 
or in the interior of the shed itself, lest an unlucky 
blow might “ strike fire." List-shoes .ire provided 
for those engaged here to put on over their nailed 
boots, for the same reason. Of eourse no lights are 
pennitted here. If at busy times it is necessary to 
work beyond da)light, l.mips are lighted outside 
the windows. 

Ill another shed is going on the niamif.ictiire of 
t!'.o,e balloons which an- [iromineiil features in the 
Cissial I’.d.vcc displays, .ind which aie popularly 
called “ firc-balloons.” They are, however, mllatcd 
by ordinary eo.d-gas, the brilliani white light he- 
nc.ilh being produced by binning magnesium. The 
material of which they are made is "loa.i paper,’’ 
a paper of a veiy siroiig, h.ird texture, deriving its 
name from tlie cm nmstaiu e of its being .i good 
dc.il used in the City for the scrips of sh.iies and 
loans. The use of this materi.il in the manufactiiic 
of balloons to be inflated by an artificial gas, to 
soil' /or a while with a brilliant light, and Anally 
to go down in gloom and total eollap.-,e, strikes one 
as being not .dtogethiT unlike the use sometimc-s 
made of it in the City. 

The prettiest features in a flrework display arc j 
the rockets; and m their structuie they are ccr- 
limlythe most interesting. .Some of the best of 
tlicse .ire said to go up at least two thousand feet, 
oi' considerably over a third of .a mile, and this they 
.iccomphsh, not as is commonly supposed by bemg j 
siiot up, but by their own power of rising. In¬ 
side the rocket-case is a chamber rammed hollow 
with a corajiosition which burns fiercely, but for 
which the only outlet is a very small a])erture be¬ 
hind. Through this opening the gas evolved by 
the combustion rushes out against the air w ith such 
force as to drive the whole rocket up bodily. The 
tail Is but the sparks resulting from this internal 
combustion. Over this fiery chamber is another, 
filled with falling stars or floating lights, or wh.il- 
ever else is to be discharged, the two being sepa- 
r.ited only by a thin cake of fine clay, with a small 
hole bored m the middle of it. ^\'hcn the loco¬ 
motive portion of the rocket ' as burnt itself out. 


and can go no higher, this second chamber is fired 
through the aperture in the cl.ay. and at once ex¬ 
plodes, whatever is conl.iined in it being at the 
same instant ignited. In one shed boys are making 
the stars which are to be thus scattered in the air. 
The m.iteriSlls employed of course vary with the 
colours and effects that have to be produced. Salt¬ 
petre, .sul(iliur, aniimony, and giin])owder form the 
composition for w hat are c.ilU'd “ bright ” stafs, 
their vivid brilli.mcy' depending on the antiniony. 
For “tail’’ stars again, gunpowder, siilpliui, salt- 
P‘-'tre, and line chairri.il aic the ingredients; and 
for “ comet ’’ stars, pow der, lamp-black, ;ind black 
aniimony. For coloured stars it would of course 
be requisite to combine some of the chemical sub¬ 
stances already referred to. These materials are 
mixed well together, and then '■ pumped’’—that is 
to say, the end of .m unpleiiienl, consisting of about 
three inches of bras.s tiilie, and a little sliding piston 
inside it, is thrust into the composition. A certain 
amount of it is thus picked up, and is immediately 
pushed out by the piston ir. little block.s of about 
the si/e and shape of the sm.dlcst of [nU-boxes. 
j A grand down-jiour of golden rtiin is .anothei 
I V'ery pretty effect of the explosion of a lockct-hcad, 
j and the manufacture of tins is also going on. The 
materi.ils are \cry nearly the same as in some of 
tlie Stars, consisting of mc.il-povvder, tine and coarse 
eh.u coal, saltpetre, and sulphur. The proportions, 
how e ver, arc very dilTerent, and of course the com 
position IS not cast into little blocks, but filled into 
paper cases like squibs and about two inches long 
r>ut perli.ips the most curious of the contents of 
these rocket-heads are the floating lights, which .are 
in rc.ility little silken parachutes with a light tied be¬ 
neath them. Asipiarc of silk is packed together with 
wli.itcwer is to burn beneath it in the upper part of 
the rocket, and when ejected into the air inflates, 
and the “ star,’’ which would otherwise drop down, 
floats aw.iy beneath its silken canopy. This ap¬ 
pears to be about the most complicated [iroduction 
of the pyrotechnist, and requires a deal of nicety in 
the making .ind adjustment of it. The ch.anging 
light, of course, is a tube full of coloured fire com¬ 
position of different kinds, arranged in layers, one 
layer burning red, another green, and so on ; and 
as this tube is tolcr.ibly solid, wdthout the para¬ 
chute it would fall precipitately, and so it would if 
by .my ch.anrc lhc*silk were not to expand. To 
insure its inflation, therefore, each little bundle of 
silk has within it an explosive “puff,” which is 
ignited by the discharge of the roeket-head, and 
which properly inflates the par.rchutc. Thus we 
have in this one complex little structure first a 
rockct-stick, then the locomotive portion of the 
c.ase, and above that the carrier, provided with the 
means of self-inflation, and be.aring a light which 
will, perhaps, disiikiy as many as five or six dif¬ 
ferent colours. Geouge F. Millin. 
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IN HONOUR BOUND. 

BY CHARLES GIBBON, 

AVTIIOR OK “ROIIIN GRAY,” “FOR LACK OK GOLD,” ETC. ETC. 


CHAl'TEK THE SIXTIETH. 

SUNRISE. 

The collupsc of all llic claims .Tclv.'inccd to the 
iMclhvcn tortiinc produced as nuicli cvcilcincnt as 
the first annoimccmctit th.it it was waiting for an 
heir. The best society of Kowanden and Kings- 
haven was up in arms of indignation against the 
iniquitous law which—by a mere quibble, of coursq, 
and read by the officers of the Crown—withheld 
the propeity from the rightful heirs. But the 
matter was not to be allowed to rest—it w.is too 
important, the st.ake was too high, and purely on 
public :ind philanthropic grounds there were to he 
.ippeals, and every engine of the law was to be set 
i-going to get the money for somebody. 

These engines of the law, however, being expen¬ 
sive to work, and the issues being more than likely 
lo go against the appellants, although everybody 
threatened loudly fur a few days, nobody proceeded 
to action. 

One pcruli.'irity of the case was that people who 
had been at daggers drawn whilst in expectation of 
gelling the money, became quite devoted friends as 
soon as they knew they were not to get it, and were 
charmingly unanimous in their condemnation of 
the jiigglciy by which they had been cheated of 
their rights. They were not at dll clear as to who 
had cheated them, or as to the person upon whom 
the blame should be cast; so they took refuge in 
vague charges .against the Crown generally, and 
against the Queen’s Remembrancer in particular. 
They had no doubt that this latter official would 
pocket a large slice out of the fortune himself, and 
consequently it was not his interest to do justice 
to the deserving, although distant, relatives of the 
late (.Icorge Mclhvcn. 

Another peculiarity of the case was the beautiful 
Iraiikness with which each of the l.itcly expectant 
heirs declared that he or she would have been 
delighted if the friend to whom he was speaking 
had obtained the fortune, and that the spc.ikcr had 
never expected, never even dreamt of, any personal 
.iggr.andisement by means of,“that poor fellow’s 
fortune,” but h.ad been all .along interested, simply 
on public grounds, in the success of somebody 
else. 

“ What a lucky thing for us,” observed Aunt 
Jane to General Forbes, over their after-dinner 
whist with double dummy, “ that we never allowed 
ourselves lo think of that wretched fortune which 
has upset everybody ! We would have been so 
miserable now!” 


“ Certainly, we were lucky not to think of it, since 
we had no chance of gelling il ” 

•' Don’t you think—he.irts .iie tiiimps, dear. t)h, 
you know; very well- don’t >ou think iiiat it is 
very surjirising that Dalmahoy, with all his e.xpe- 
ricnee, .should liave ever im.igincd that he could 
possibly obt.ain any p.art of the est.ate ?” 

“ 11 e’s a fool- ■ that’s bad for you, I t.ike your cpieen 
—but 1 believe that he was misled hy some fancy 
about that Thorston girl. A tine creature she w.is, 
and she ought to have got the money—trumii to 
your ace.” 

“What, have you no diamonds?’’ 

“ Not one ; ” and then, in a duet— 

“What a lucky thing wc did not speculate upon 
that fortune ! ” 

It was in this m.anncr th.at the heartburning and 
bitterness of the W'orlh)- tolk found vent. I.vcry- 
body was full of sclf-cone,ratulation over the in- 
dilTerciicc they professed lo h.ive felt regarding the 
million that was heirless, and of profoundcst pity 
for everybody else who had wasted time, thought, 
and money in attempting to gam possession of the 
brilliant Will-o’-the-\Visp. 

Even Mrs. Dubbicside, who had been one ol the 
most eager to create a claim, was grateful for the 
humility of spirit which prevented her from think¬ 
ing about the fortune (iirivately she told the provost 
that he tvas a mean-spinted cre.aturc to allow the 
matter to drop without, ,u le.ist, causing the dis¬ 
missal of the Kemcmbr.inccr. But she was utterly 
unable to understand how the bailie’s wife could 
have been such a fool as to upset her household by 
her greedy and absurd expcct.ations—not to men¬ 
tion the extravagances into which she had launched 
on the strength of those expectations. 

The provost, douce m.in, kcju a quiet tongue in 
his head, and .illowcd hts wife to .xbusc him in pri¬ 
vate, and to play the contented woman in public, 
as much as she pleased. Experience had taught 
him that opposition was the ammunition of domestic 
discomfort. 

On the other hand, the b.iihc's wife was equally 
surprised at the pretensions of Mrs. Dubbiesidc, 
and wondered if the provost would presume to keep 
up his carriage and l.amps, “ now that there was no 
challcc of his getting any .share of the Methven 
fortune. 

“ But what will be done with the money ? ” in¬ 
quired Mrs. Shaw of her husband, who, being*! 
banker, was supposed lo be well mformed upon 
such matters. 
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“It will a'lUuiii li) llio li.'iiids of dll' Crown, J .t fortiim- wijiii tliorr v.cio ;,o ifij.ny poor people, 
Supjiosi', until •lonicljody .-))])ear‘j .i > l.inn like Iiet'.elf, uho stood hi so iuiilIi "leatcr need 

strong inougli to x.in it,’^ lie nnsweied ; “.iiid i.i of it. 

tile mean while, Ci n le, .vnd -.url: lawyers .ts he is, ! “ 1 )o you re.dly think t lieie is no chance for us 

wdl jMow f.it ttp' i the fools \i hoin thee i..;n tempt ] she said to Dahn.ihoy, disiiesi fti'Jy. 

to tiy to ei i ilj '1 hen's no dent l'■g, though, it’s .i ! " Not the slightest—hoi. sheidd then'C be ?” 

haul I .e.i , ..ltd great pity that soiiieiiody does not | “ .\nd will .uihtjy get it. .she felt as if it 

net it. It would sa\e ever sei miieh trouble aiiel \ would h.ne- lueii a sutisf.u tion t i think th.it some - 
vc.s.ition of s]i rit dut.iie the ne-1 oft- i.e- " | bod> li.al got h—sonicbodv iihoin she could have 

‘■.‘•.'ler a eheaidu! thine.’ eoinniented the , ahuseel end rented her spite iijion. 



‘ ..o.I to nil., .lKl> 1*1’ nil- UMl'Y.” 


lernker's wde philosojihieahy; it's a iiieicy wc '‘'riieie's not the least likelihood of any of the 
have nothiirg to ilo with it.' jircsent claun.rnis getting it, at any rate.” 

’I'liat was the ahnosi universal exehini.dion ; anei “1 don l lielu vc you ever tried, or you might 
the wonder is, eonsidenng how th.mkful .ill the h.avc got semiethmg for us."’ 

people were to be saved from tin root of evil, that “ Now you .ire riiliculou.s, my dear. "What could 

they h.ad been so eagei to grasp it, ,ind so spiteful ’ 1 clo?---l could not make you the man’s sister! ” 

against anyhody who seemed to h.tve the slightest .She would not have thanked him if he could 

chance of beating them in rlie struggle to pos- j have done so ■ .ill the same, she w.as angry with 
SCSI. It. I him because lie had not, and refused to speak to Jiiin 

The widow Smyllic vvas very inucb ilishearteiied, I for si.k months afterwards, 
atul honestly owned that she was so. I'here had i This conclusion to the prolonged suspense iibout 
seicmed to be a prospect of providing for her chil- i the Metbven fortune was emineiitly uns.itisfactory to 
tl*cn, and it had been snatched away from her. ■ everyboely. If it hael been allotted to any one of 
Ke'ason and law were nothing to hei. .She could i ^he ciaiinanis. there would h.ive been the comfort 
not understand why the Crow i • hoold absorb such i of being able to abuse the lucky person ; but when 
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only opposed by :in indcliniti.' devouier called the 
Crown—who could neither feel sarcasm nor suffer 
under scandal—it was impossible to relieve the 
heart of its pent-up indijtn.atirm otherwise than by 
pretending to have no indi'^natiim to vent. 

Habbie Gowk gunned at the general disappoint¬ 
ment, and wrote some s.itineal verses on the subject, 
which w'crc published in the C/noittc/c, 

and caused great irritation amongst the manv who 
applied the rhymestei s whip to tiuiroun shoulders. 
He would have been ])erfectlv h.i[ipy in witnessing 
the chagrin which Ins ver-es piovoked, if only 
Beattie had been there to share In-, pleasure. The 
Laird gave him another donkey, and it was chris¬ 
tened Beattie ; hut the poet was never so frolicsome 
as he had been in the old days. He r.arcly wan¬ 
dered far from Dalm.dio) oi Lr.ngburn, and by- 
and-by he took up his (juartcis permanently at 
Drumliemount. 

Throughout the time of sorrow at the manse, 
Grace was the guiding spirit ; everybody turned to 
her for help and guidance, thiietl) she took com¬ 
mand of the house, .and s.iw that all the neccss.iiy 
arrangements were made decently and in order. 
When the sad duties of the occasion had been per¬ 
formed, she went home. 

No one bad apiieared to be conscious of the 
gentle influence which had kept everything straight; 
but the moment she left, her presence was sorely 
missed. Walter was for some days restless and 
uncomfortable ; the skipper roamed about the house 
in an unsatisfied way ; and even Ailie felt that the 
compass of the house had gone wrong, or was lost. 

The feeling, however, wore .sway in time from all 
hearts c-scept W.alter’s. He missed her from the 
house; he missed her controlling hand in all Ins 
surroundings. He said noth.ng ; he went on with 
his work resolutely, determined to teach in his life, 
as In his preaching, th.at the often apparently un¬ 
merited misfortunes of this life are recor.ril.djle by 
f.iith with the common idea of the Chriftiar. creed, 
that God w.itches over the fall of a s|),nrou e\en. 
and is tender and helpful to all who love Him He 
wished to show to his people that there arc the 
possibilities of happiness in every life, if wo only 
knew how to reach and use them. 

And he tlid not f.ul in this ; the people loved his 
calm paleface, which was full'(if a divine sympathy, 
and they appreciated his earnest (^esirc to help 
them in the common struggle of daily life to keep 
the heart pure and the feet clean ; but they felt it 
most whenever soirow lighted on their hearths. 

To Grace he was always an affectionate brother ; 
but as time went on, and he noted the clinging 
devotion of his motherless child to her, he was 
startled liy an idea which he dared not utter, and 
which filled him with painful questionings. ^ 

■ She w.as always the fame to him -m all things 


his loving sister and adviser. She did feel mo¬ 
ment.iry < h.igriii when there e.ame whispers toiler 
ears uniting the young widower with this or th.ii 
eligilile damsel in the pansli, but she presently 
laughed at the rumours; and she iiatdied ovu 
li.iby with a tenderness for which Teenie niighi 
have hceii gr.atcful ; and the child took to her as it 
she had lieeii his mother. .She was able to do the. 
Irankly, bee.uise she was so entirely unconscious 
that \\'.iUcr ever could be more to her than a 
brother. 

‘"Aye, aye," muttered the dame often, ns she 
watched Grace moving .about the room ; ‘‘and tli.ii 
poor lass h.i5 gone, and I'm here yet. Well, I'm 
getting on in yc^rs, there’s no doubt of tb.ii, 
and there's no saying when my time may come. 
But I’m real glad I did not refuse her that time slie 
came asking for help. I would have been son- 
fashed now. if 1 h.id thought she could have carried 
a black score against me up yonder. And she m.is 
not a bad creature, cither ; I would have liked hei 
much if she had come to me again. —Grace ! ” 

“ii'es, mother.’’ 

“Tell your uncle Hugh I w.uit to spe.ik lo 
him.” 

Dalmahoy came; but his interview, which w.is 
private, ended in his ag.un olTeiidirig his sistei. 
He left the room s.iying 

“ ru do nothing of the kind. Leave it to them 
selves'; if it comes .about, all right ; but I won't 
interfere.” 

Then there came a time when Dame Wishart 
w'as very ill. Ifalmahoy and Walter wcic often 
with her. Grace could not be spared from hci 
side for a single hour ; and so Ailie w-as obliged to 
bring little Hugb over to Craigburn to see his 
adopted mother. The dame fre(|ucntly desired 
Grace to bring the bairn into her room, that she 
might see what he w-as like, and how he was 
thriving. 

On one occasion when she had sent Grace foi 
Baby, she turned to Waller wkh all her old sharp- 
ne.ss and penetration. 

“W.itlie, my man, I am coming near my time,’' 
.she said quietly, “1 mean the time when you'll 
h.ive no more fash with me. When that time 
comes, Grace will be .alone m the world." 

There was command, and yet ap|,eal. in her voice 
and look. Walter was st.artled, for she suggested 
what he would have most desired, yet feared Lo 
breathe. But when Grace at that moment entered 
the room with Baby, he put his arm round her 
waist, and led her to the bedside, looking at tin- 
dame as if expecting her to speak. 

‘‘ Bairns,” she said in her brusque way-, “ do you 
think you could do something to pleasure me 
before 1 go?” 

“Oh, mother,” cried Grace, “is there anythmu 
we would not do to pleasure you ?” 
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“Th'.'n {fet mavncd ; thi; las'? Tecnip would wisli “ Yes, Wattle,’’ she said sini])ly. 
it as much as 1 do ” The two, with clas]>( d hands -she holdin}' liaby 

(■race shrank hack, but Walter held her firmly i as if he were part of the compact—bowed their 
and ISaby interfere' ?' i'h her movements. | heads before the dame, who j;ave them a fervent 


“Thank you, aunt.” he said, looking at Grace 
lendci ly; “ you have said for me what 1 never could 
ha\c said for myself, .although 1 wished to .s.ty it.” 

“ Marry her, then, marry her, and I’ll die happy,” 
said the dame hastil), and as if she were ,ui\ious 
to get the matter settled off-hand. 

‘.■(irace, I have thought of .asking you to be my 
wife. Init dared not. It is your motlier who helps 
me to my only chance of happiness m this life— 
will \oil marry me?” | 

.She was dazed and confused for a minute ; then I 
she ])kiced her hand in his frankly, giving with it j 
her w hole heart and soul. 


blessing. 

“That’s right, that's right; yoii'ie sensible at 
last.—Now read a chairtei foi me. Re.id a bit 
of .Solomon's .Song, and stop when I lift my 
hand.” 

Walter took the liible, and re.ul the pass.ago she 
desired, Gr.ice sitting beside him the while, with 
Ikaby on her knee. Dame Wishart lifted her hand 
when he came to the words 

“ For, lo, the winter is p.ist. the rain is over and 
gone ; the flowers appe.ir on the earth ; the time 
of the singing of birds is come.’' 

^ UK 


MORAl. (im.KlUlTY. 


I' kleptomania is a re.d disease, 

'5- J y '■‘■■'■y nnii.h to be pitied; 

" but still, peih.ips, for the s.ike 
/t of the community at large, 
'^1— i ought to be punished ; I 

H for if we once .admit th.at j 

1 ^ llB ^ f pcojile, who .ire perfectly sane j 

in all other respects, m.av be 
so irresistibly drawn into the 
/ lommission of certain crimes, 
(L ^ and the indulgence of certain 
*' ^ vices, that they are not to be 

held responsible for their actions, it becomes an act 
of mju 4 tice to punish anybody for anything. Every 
murderer may set up the plea that be is afflicted 
with homicid.al mani.a ; every thief that he h.is got 
kleptomania ; every drunk.ard that he is a dipso¬ 
maniac ; and it will be impossible to confute him. 

This fashion of thinking that a man’s brain must 


<r’k-.^x-3 


that a gentleman or l.idy with money at command 
should indulge in petty pilfering. The profit is so 
small! the disgrace risked so enormous ! But 
those who wonder have other propensities, which, 
if unchecked, would gain an et|ual mastery over 
them. 

Still it IS a melancholy reflection th.at there should 
be m.my people who h.'uc had ;dl the advantages of 
caretul religious and moral training, and yet grow 
up without any inner sense ol honour or hoiiestj-— 
that, like the Spartans, their only idea ot disgrace 
should he in the being found out that so long as 
they can insure coiice.dment, they should feel an 
inward satisfaction in the perpctr.ttion of mean 
and fraudulent actions. We all go wrong often 
enough, goodness knows ; but most of us turn hot 
all over when we reflect upon the matter after- 
w'ards. We do not chuckle internally, and feel a 
sense of superiority to the people whom we have 
defrauded or injured. 


be diseased if he is excessively foolish and incon- 
sei|ucnt in one matter, .and fairly sensible about .all 
others, prob.ibly arises from the in.abilit) of ])eoplc 
10 imagine themselves committing such acts while in 
possession of their senses ; for most of us who h.ivc 
laid the lessons of life at all to heait, h.ive learned 


It is perfectly intelligible to everybody that a 
man on the verge of ruin, grasping at every straw 
to save himself, should commit a crime in order to 
stave off the threatening calamity ; and, if not found 
out, should be restless and conscious of degradation 
fur the rest of his days ; but to shirk paying a sovc- 


that the only safe guide to the probable actions of 
our fellow-creatures is to judge them by ourselves. 
But this test, though by f.ir the best we have, is not 
infallible ; and it fails not so much in consequence 
of thcinultiplicity of abnormal examples, as through 
being wrongly applied. It should be considered 
that every one has his speci.al weakness; and when i 
I am judging another, I must compare his course of i 
.iction when exposed to his particular temptation, j 
with wh.it I should probably do when lured by mine, i 
Thu-S it may well seem str.inge to those whose 
p.asbion of acquisitiveness is no. ;ndul.v developed. 


leign lo,st in a bet, or lent by a friend, bec.aiisc his 
creditor does not like to dun him for such a trifle—or 
to slip away quietly from a place where he has been, 
staying, owing five shillings to his w.isherwoinau 
—shows a more engrained depravity. Dne steals 
under piessiire of a great temptation, the other be¬ 
cause he finds a pleasure in fr.iud lor its own sake, 
or at any r.Ue has so weak a moral sense, as to be 
ready to commit a mean and fraudulent action to 
save a sum so small that he would never miss it. 

1 have known .i rich man find a purse and pocket 
ft without advertising it, or making any inquiries. 
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i have heard ladies and "entlcmen boast that they 
have passed their children .is under twelve at 
railway booking; offices when they were fourteen or 
lifteen ; and the children who thus travelled half- 
pi ice that the fraud had been iierpetrated, 

and laughed over it with their ]iarent*s as a good 
trick. And if ever those children get penal servi¬ 
tude, their father and mother will wonder how they 
managed to go wrong, considering the moral and 
religious principles in whicli they were brought up ; 
.IS if all the precepts of all the nior.alists, sacred or 
profane, would weigh for one moment against such 
.,n example set by those whom the child regards as 
wellnigh infallible. The e.ecuse set up in this par- 
iK'ular instanci is that a r.iihv.iy comp.iny is fair’ 
g.iinc. A tr.aveller has sonieiirnes, on special oc- 
c.isions, to ride in a scroitd ir third-class carriage 
when he lias paid first-class f.irc, .ind he is unable 
to recover the dilTerence, or obtain any redress 
whatever. No doubt this is a grievance ; but that 
• my one should consider it sulficitint to justify a 
falsehood for the purpose of obtaining a ticket at 
.1 reduced rate, shows .1 great moral obliquity. At 
the same time, certain rules .and regulations of the 
lailway companies seem to be n.irrow, illiberal, and 
inciting to fr.uidulcnt evasion. Do you suppose, 
for instance, that there would be any pecuniary 
loss attendant upon making return tickets transfer¬ 
able ? One man or woman does not, except in oc¬ 
casional instances, occupy more room than another; 
.ind if it p.ays the company to talic A from llrighton 
to London and back for a certain sum, it must pay 
them equally well to take A there and B back for the 
same price. Of course the ide.i is that B would buy 
a single ticket and pay more under the present 
system, which 1 believe to be (luitc a fallacy. The 
objection is to m.ikmg laws which cannot be en¬ 
forced. How on earth could any guard or porter 
remember the f.ices of a whole trainful of excur¬ 
sionists, so as to be able to tell whether the same 
people were returning twelve hours afterwards ? It 
rarely happens that any one taking a return ticket 
does not want it for himself; but when such an 
-iccident happens, I fear that he would seldom hesi¬ 
tate to give it away or sell it, if he chanced to meet 
a friend who wanted to go to town that evening, 
and then his moral nature would receive injury. 

Minute and vexatious Icgisl.xtion is bad for many 
reasons, but principally because it habituates people 
to evasion. Protective duties, which encourage 
smuggling, .are a I'ery great evil on this account. 
People cannot see that it is wrong to cheat the 
Kevenue ; and when it is very e.asy to do so, they 
will. As for the income tax, a more immoral im¬ 
post was never devised, It is a direct temptation 
to people to send in false returns, and there are so 
many excuses which calm the conscience. I am 
earning a thousand a year, say, and it is most 
unjust that 1 should pay as much as m-y neighbour^ 


who derives a similar income from money in th>- 
Funds, which will be p.iid to him well or ill, .uul 
will pass to his children after him ; w'hore.is, if 1 
lose my hc.ilth, 1 lose my income, so I must l.iy 
by part of it. If 1 die to-morrow, my family ■; 
beggared, if 1 do not insure my life. How 'lu- 
quitous to cl.iss us together! But if 1 return 111,f 
income as five hundred only, m.Uters are abo.ii 
equalised; foi iny lucky neighbour’s tax isdediicte.l 
from his dividends—he has no choue. ThotisaiiiU 
and thousands argue and act in this manner ; and 
.as It IS impossible to say, write, or intimate uh.it 
is false without moral deterioration, the nation.d 
honour must be seriously sapped every yc.u by tin . 
impost. 

However, we h.ivc got one gro.it adv.iiit.agi in 
this country m the absence of polilic.d prisom ' . 
for the necessity of shutting uji a few hoiuicul. l 
rebels now and then is an c.xceptiun which piov , 
the rule. In countries where the government and 
the vast m.ajority of the people are directly antago¬ 
nistic, the attentions of the jiohce arc as nun li 
directed to the machin.itions of conspirators as 'o 
the repression of crime. The in.isses, thercfoi 
learn to look upon the law and its agents with hi/- 
tile feelings, and to symp.ithi.se with all who l.dl 
into the clutches of justice. A more insidion'. 
method of blunting the moral sense of the m - 
thinking could not possibly be devised. 

Serious moral obliquity is sometimes combined 
with high talents and amiable qualities. A great 
French author—-I think it was Diderot—had .1 
friend who was generally liked and esteemeil .1 
most unscllish man, ready to do anything to oblige 
those about him. For instance, Diderot, in the 
composition of his philosophic.il w'ork.s, was oltcn in 
want of rare old books to refer to, and this friend 
never failed to procure and present them to him. 
At length, after the lapse of some years, the autlioi 
happening to remark, in thkkmd friend’s presem e, 
that he was at a standstill for lack of some little- 
known work, the other cried— 

“Ah, I am sorry 1 cannot get it for you as 1 did 
the others ; but poor So-and-so is dead now.” 

“ And who was .So-and-so ? ” asked Diderot. 

“A friend of mine who was .1 great collector 
of old books. All those you wanted 1 took from 
his libr.ary.” 

“ Indeed ! 1 am sure he was very kind.’ 

“ Kind ! He would not have let one of them be 
taken off its shelf for worlds if he had known it.” 

“’What? "You abstracted them to give to me 
without his knowledge ? ” 

“ Certainly ; he did not want them, lor he never 
read a line of any book at all, and you did want 
them. Where was the harm ? ” 

And he could not be persu.aded that he had 
done anything but a good and virtuous action in 
stealing the volumes. Lewi.s Hougu. 
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» V A RUN TO THE 

RE :iiv certain places 
rvliicU e\'ciy one seems to 
^ liavc a prescriptive riglit 
|j» '* to know nothing about, 
^ A and the Faroe group is 
*%' ) one of them. I cannot 

say whether the general 
opinion about it be precisely 
that of a friend of mine, just entering 
for a competitive examination— 

T 1 / “ Faroe Isles, ch ? Was that the 

^ l)lacc where I'li.iraoh was drowned 
'V I’ut I would not mind wagering that 
to nine out of ten ordinary Englishmen 
•llic name would suggest only atlim phantasmagoria 
ol (liffs, sea birds, eternal winter, perpetual day 
(oi night—it does not much matter which), and a 
f.nit.islically attired man amusing himself by an a]>- 
(i.ireiitly olijectless sec-saw at the end of a rope, 
li.ilf-wav down an unfathomable precipice, with a 
brood ol young e.iglets in the rroun of his hat, and 
t'le mother-bird making .spasmodic dives at him 
noi'i behind, like .a boy knocking at a door and 
r'li'img; away. 

Nor IS this to be wondered at. Iceland, remote 
,e- it IS, attracts tourists both from IJntain and 
America by its volcanic springs and unexplored 
, ikulls, and rich stores of local tradition. Orkney 
.'.tul .Shetland possess weekly communic.ition with 
liie Ibitish mainland : and m every corner of them 
one ni.iy find commercial travellers from Glasgow 
Ol I'.dinbuigh. drinking whisky-toddy and cracking 
I ro 111 national jokes. liiil F'aroc, possessing 
neUher the [iliysical and historical interest of the 
i.i.e, nor till, easy .access of the other, and ronnccted 
V. iih the woild only b\ the Hying visit of the 
O.mish m.id-boat on its way to Iceland, lies in a 
pelpetual ]>,ircnthesis. 

No Alpine Clwb-mcn from our big city scale 
i's jirecipices; no st.ilistii i.ins note down tbc 
number ol stockings knitted .and fish caught yearly. 
No llanncl-cl.id tourists come to it to read or fish 
liming the “Long." No omniscient guide-book 
devotes even h.ilf a (lage of its invaluable sp.icc to 
ahiu.ing the po|iulation, and giving a wrong idea of 
tiic country. I.ike an oasis in the desert, the little 
colony and its people lie apart from the surrounding 
whirl of life 

And this utter isolation reveals itself in our first 


FAROE IST.ANDS. 

I fourth hog-backed, a lid terminating in a huge spik 
like the outline of a gigantic rhinoceros. The 
low promontories of rock stretch out to right ar 
left, and long ranges of dark gmen hill spre; 
themselves against the sunset. IJut look where or 
will, there is neither tice noi shrub to be seci 
neither sight nor sound of living thing to brer, 
the dreariness of the b.trc, bleak ridges, an 
dark upl.tnds. and frowning masses of c.islcllatc 
rock. 

Grey sky above, grey sea below ; a vast, colou. 
less desolation ; an immense, cnishing silence ; 
sense of remoteness from the living woi Id—of bein 
shut in by a region where man comes only ns an in 
truder, venturing r.ishly under thcdcstiojing migh 
of n.iturc’s tremendous inaction. It needs tin 
j9lly laughter and ceascle.’S chit-chat of our Ice 
landic passengers (with the bright, gtiii.d face o 
the Bi.shop of Faroe in their midst,i to countcnaci 
the dreary spell ; and it is a relief when at length, 
in the inmost hollow of the deep horse-shoe bay 
that forms the roadstead of Thorshavn, we dcsciv 
the tiny wooden huts, and nc.at white cluirch-towei, 
of the riuaint little toy-town which rc[)rc.sents the 
civ'ilisation of Faroe. 

'I'hc first thing that strikcs'oao .ihnut Thorsli.av a 
is the thoroughly Swiss look of the w hole place, a • 
seen from a distance. The [laiiitcd womP n houses 
.along the water's edge, the groups of pc.isant, 
chatting in front of them, the patn.irci al little 
church st.anding sentinel m the background, thi’ 
grey rocks cropping up thiough the green turf, the 
great shadow of the purple hills overhead—might 
all stand for some ijiiiet little lake town in one of the 
remoter cantons, still untouched by the cockneyism 
of cheap excursion. But as wc look closer, the 
great bleaching-groimds of diied fisli, the iittei 
absence of trees, the gr.iss growing on the roofs ol 
the houses, the light h.ur and splendidly clear com¬ 
plexion of the people, the causewavtd streets just 
wide enough for two men aiireast, the le.ulen grey- 
ncss of the cold Northrm sky—bring you back at 
once to the iron region that bred men whose whole 
life was one battle, and the symbols of whose faith 
were the fi.iniiiig swprd of Surtur and the destroy¬ 
ing hammer of Thor. 

Our first visit is to the postmaster, on the chance 
of a passing sailing-vessel being able to take onr 
“ letters from home ” before the return of the Danish 


glimpse of the hermit tirchipekago. It is about ten packet. The postmaster (a hale, hearty old fellow, 
(111 .1 fine July morning wfiicn we sight Buderoe, the whose lie.althy brown face emphatically contradicts 
Miiitlienimost of the group ; and all the rest of that the grey hair above it) welcomes us cordially into 
<1.1* the gr.'iii..l procession of rocky islets defiles his one-storeyed log-house, where, to our amaxe- 
hefore us—one sleep and massive as a c.vthcdral ment, wc find a snug little parlour with a spotless 
dome, another tapering like .i spu a third blotting fltior, and a glass case of stuffed birds at one end 
the bright sky with a great pyjpmd of purple, a of it. 
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On the walls hanj; larj^e piciun s of llic Danish 
royal family, and the Exhibition of 1.S51, toy.L'lhur 
with a few local f)hoto;.;raphs ; and in the centre 
stands a round table covered with a smart cloth, 
upon which our hospitable host lose^ no time in 
bcttinjf a plate of biscuits and half a doiten wiiie- 
»Iasses—enlivening the rellection with some in¬ 
formation respecting the islands. 

“ Vc haf got here ten toiis.md jieople .iltogether, 
and of dem one tousand are in Thorshavn. Deie 
arc two representatives of us in de Danish Parlia¬ 
ment-one to e.ieh House.” 

“ I .suiiposi' you are all Liitheran.s here i” asks 
some one. 

"Jn. jii -Liilher.ins all. Dcrc wass a Catolic 
ch.ipil beyond de town—you shall sec it as you go 
out but now it IS left ipiite fors.ikcn, and ne.vt 
week It sli.ill be sold to one fanner.” 

“ .\ie the winlers \’ery severe here?” 

“Ju,ju hard, much hard. In the sin.ill islands, 
where few people are, must one h.if fire burning all 
winter ; for if it go out, and dey cannot get across 
to de Oder islands for more lire, it will be ill wid 
dcii>' ■■ 

” And what is there to sec in the town ?” 

“ Dere is dc chmch, and also de school, and .a 
few lings more : but you will ha\ e time for all 
before you shall go.” 

In Older to \erify this prophecy, we set off at 
once, though with unnecessary haste, for the whole 
town is a sight m itself. It is built along a narrow 
inlet, into which a little stream comes splashing 
and sp.iikhng down the rocks ; and .all along the 
steep broken shore the little turf-th.itchcd shanties 
i lustcr like limpets, one above another. Every 
now and then a ni.in in .1 brown co.it and wide- 
•iwake, with woollen stm kings up to the knee, or a 
woman in a short-skirled dress of d.irk wadmaal, 
and the ciiiecr-Iookiiig iiointed sandals of i.imb-skin 
which are the general wear both hero and in Ice- 
l.ind, squee/e themselves by us in the narrow street, 
saluting us politely .is they pass. On the green 
hill-sidc .ibove us stands a tiny fort, suimounted by 
a trim Danish (lag !.i while cioss on a red ground); 
while below stretches the smooth dark sea, with 
our steamer lying motioiilc.ss' upon it, cutting the 
sky-liiic with her tapering masts, and looking (as 
one of our jiarty siiitefully remarks) ornamental for 
the first time since we jomctj her. 

The temptation of seeing a real Earoesc fort is 
too strong for iis, and in a trice wc are all scr.iin- 
bling up the lull as if for a wager ; but to get there 
is not so e.asy as it looks. Here, as in .Shetland, 
.the soil has a m.tivelloiis power of turning itself 
into bog in the ino.st unlikely situations ; and on a 
ridge as steep as the side of a house you find your- 

• Some of the hcRt IccLolIm K^cnd, turn on mishape of Ous i.# ij. 
There arc two $ueh ill the (Iretla Saga alone. 


■elf ]ilum]img over ankles into a tapioca of rich 
jrown mud, every step soimdmg like the drawing 
of a coik. 

.At Icnglli with patience you struggle up to a low 
stone w.ill, and rejoice at having g i! to something 
firm at I.ist—when, lo! the uneeineiited stones give 
way on eveiy side, and down you come in an 
aval.inche of ruin, while a huge coping-stone 
plumps with m.uhematical accuiaey right upon 
your tendeiest corn. And so the g.ime goes on 
--bog .md loose wall, loose w.dl .iiul bog, <.v/ 
injimiuni. 

'J'hiougli such difficulties do we finally in.iko our 
way Jo a low squaic enclosure of green turf .about 
the si/e of an average stable, in the side of which 
is a queer little wooden door, looking as if it might 
usher one into the presence of some du.iiilsh di¬ 
king, “ who dwelt within tlie hill.” l!ut inste.id of 
a black gnonie-likc licad, surmounted by the p.ile 
splendour of that diadem “ whose like man never 
saw,” there looks over the gate .a bold bliiif 
visage, decorated with .a braided c.ip and a ji.nr 
of Inisliy black whiskers, and gruffly inquires our 
busmess. 

We beg admittance, which the head dedares to 
be impossible without the governor’s le.ivc (.is if .1 
passing peep at this little mole-hill could endanger 
the s.ifety of Denmark !), but after some p.irley 
Cerberus relents, and oiiens the gate. On entering 
wc find that we have already seen half the garrison, 
the other half consisling of a tall lair-haired .'.id m 
faded tiiiiforiii, who points out to us, with just jirule, 
four rusty guns (two mounted and two uniiiounti d) 
on a grassy breastwork just big enough for two 
children to play leap-flog upon. 'I'lie ■' intcrmr ” is 
completed by a barrack about the si/e of .1 stoie- 
closet, one corner of wliicli is partitioneil olf into 
what our ch.qieron complacently e.ills “the piison- 
room," in which, 1 presuiiie, one-half of the ,ir;ny 
occasionally puts the other half under arrest, by 
way of p.issing the time. 

And now on bo.ard again, for it is close upon tc.i- 
time, and in this glorious fresh air we li.ive tlie 
appetite of giants. Our boatman is a merry-f.iccd 
little fellow, vastly proud of his few words of English, 
which are chiefly, 1 regret to s.iy, of a very unparlia¬ 
mentary sort. The moment wc push off, he strikes 
up the chorus of “ O Susanna,” which he keeps up 
with undiminislied icst till we reach the ste.imcr. 

And this performance seems to act as a pi dude ; 
for our Danish :md Icelandic fellow-iiassengcrs, 
who have just been concocting a mighty brew of 
punch, suddenly bre.ik into a senes of toasts .md 
songs, which goes on uproariously till nearly mal- 
nighl. j 

“ Who’s for a swim to-morrow morning?" 

•‘I’m ready, for one,” shoius an English passen^ger, 
with characteristic re.idiness for anything like a bit 
of fun. 
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“And I —:mu I,” chorus half a doaii nunc-. 

“ .SImi-]) then, rcmeml)er. Hood iiiehi.'' 

.•\o',(irdin;4ly, the next inornint; ne -,ei/e tlu lirst 
■boat tlijt cotacb aloni;bide. and, pulhnj; .icross to 
,1 .sm.dl bay below th .• town, lose no tune in pliing- 
intt in. 

The w.atcr is bitterly cold, and very thieU with 
tangled seaweed, while the shoals of stinging .ielly- 
tish th.it cruise about in every direction, opening 
■iiid shutting their formidable valves with a Noh 
nn: ian^. re air, are unpleasantly suggestive ; and 
it is a treat to see all the I'.ices after the first 
, plunge, and to watch their gall.int but ineffectual 
attempts to look as if they liked it. 1 ?ut ;i good 
si.rub witli a rough towel speedily sets us all in 
.1 glow ; .ind the “ warming-up” is completed by a 
firious r.iee across country in the direction of the 
town, to the ama/eiuent of the epiiet luh.ibit.iiits, 
who st.ind open-moullied at tiie sight ot half 
a do/eii men rushing franticallv .dong with no 
.'pparent object, yelling like so many tleinom.ics as 
they go. 

After all, is there anything like a good run ove-r 
lull and d.ile on a morning like this, with the sun 
kindling the dark hill-tops, and the fresh wind 
stirring one’s blood like the bre.ith of life, till the 
mere sense of Z/vi/tt,' is an cnjoyHient ? In the 
glorious freshness of this pure sea-air, one can 
guess whence the old .Saga-men drew their idea of 
the .Apples of Immortality ; and the clear, whole¬ 
some faces of these sturdy natives show that the 
s)ieeific h.ts lost not a wit of its virtue. One aiiH 
.ill salute Us .IS wc p.iss. with the simjile, natural 
loiiiii sy ()l .111 unspoiled r.ice ; .iiid unsjioiled in¬ 
vited they .lie, in every way. 

Sm.dl as most of them are, they are thoroughly 
sinewy .ind well-knit ; wdiile every now and then 
we ch.uiee upon a huge towering fillow, whose 
hro.id shoulders and long gaiiiil limbs would 
not have shamed one of Snorro .Sturlason’s lier- 
serkir. 

The iju.aint little church, with its quiet circle of 
flow Cl-planted graves, is soon disposed of; and 
now we come to the school—a t.irred log-shanty 
of moder.ite siac, in the midst of a small yard, 
along the ft out of which a row of gymn.astic poles 
.ind l.idders stand like soldiers on ji.ir.ide. A hui/. 
of voices rises through the open window like the 
hum of swarming bees ; and a heap of wooden 
1 logs and tiny s.itchels lie piled in the porch 
as if in sample of the w.nrcs inside. 1 peep 
into one satchel, and lind a neat copybook, 
inscribed in sturdy round-hand with “ Chri.sti.ui 
Haerentsen.” 

The next w.dlet cont.iins a spelling-book winch 

as evidently seen service, .and three slices of black 
bread, provided no doubt by the little fellow’' 
v.aicful mother, in case he .should want a snack 
between eight and two, tlfese being the regulation 


scliool lunirs. Tlie noisi of our approach brings 
out the master, who pulitely ushers us into the 
mom wiieie some sistieii stiiuiy little fellows, with 
round he.dthy kites, aie hiisily writing JCnghsh on 
their slate,. « 

“We te.K.h them English .'.nil Danisli,” c.xplains 
the pieeeptoi, " with a little history, geogiaphy, and 
aiitliinelic. There.an .iboiit twenty m the school 
now, .111(1 they g,ener,illy lem.un W'lth us till foiiiteen 
or fifteen. As for our book.s. we .gel them all from 
Denm.iik.” 

From the school we proceed to the shore, jMssiiig 
various ch.ir.ictorislic objectsiw ivu/t' —rams’honi; 
nailed to house-doors ; l.imhs browsing upon the 
roofs; h.inging strqis of j.igged hl.u'k leather, which 
turn out to he dried shec'ii's longue-, ; .md some 
nondesi ript things winch we t ike tor lumps of very 
duty wood, hut whu h ,ue in re.ihly the buni", ol a 
delunet wh.de. 

I Our round.ih'iul tour of in-.jieelioti enits with 
ihu one hooksho)) ol the town, .i meek little list, 
unmarked by eithei sign-hoird or insciiption, 
where we tiiid Danish veisioiis of “Oil . 151 .is.” 
“Robinson t-riisoe,” “'lorn Thiimh,” \!’.d).ii- 
wm, Munch.uisoii, .ind iii.iiiy other old fne ids ; 
.mil heie 1 sit down for half an hour, while the 
priiprielor cuts me out a li.iir of s.ind.ils of soil 
lambskin ; and his daughter .Sigridr, a pietly blue¬ 
eyed girl of tw.'iity-one, dis|il,iys her new sewing 
machine with a siinjile irunnph lli.nl is worth 
seeing. 

By noon we .iie on board a,g.iin ; and .i few 
hours later the charming little colony is only .i spot 
on the hori/on. 

But we .lie not done with Faroe yet, for now 
comes .1 view siicli .is it would be dilficull to ni.ilch 
elsewhere. 

We find that bi tween the two ni.iiii isles of Stromoe 
and O.slcroe the channel is n.irrow as a canal, and 
walled in by v.ist precipices of h.is.dl, split every 
here and tbeie by black gorges, f.ir down which 
you c.iii see at tunes the white foam of .i water- 
f.dl. Under the pale grey sky, with no sight or 
sound of life lo lire.tk tiuir grim repose, these 
great fortresses of nalnre assume sh.qies such as 
tiustavc Uore would love to co])y ■ hem the sqtiarc, 
frowning keep of a Norman castle ; then the gr.ice- 
ful spire of a calhedrgil ; and f.uther on, the grand, 
stern arches of ,i Gothic g.iteway, side by side 
with the tall ir.'narets .ind clustering domes of an 
Eastern mosque. 

At length, tow.irds nightfall fif night existed in 
iliis region of coiislant smnintr ihiyliglit) wc pass 
lietwecn .i mi.glity pinnacle of liare rock, like a 
iwin-hiother of the Matterhorn, .and a vast square 
block seveial hundred feet high, cloven down to the 
very water-line liy a gaping fissure ; and leaving 
ihy narrow channel behind, wc shoot away into the 
open sea once more. 
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To the Readers of Cassell’s Magazine. 

» HE wide-sprea.d popularity which has attended CASSEIiIi’S MAGAZINE, throuj;hoiit its 
issue of the laSt six years, has secured for it :i highly-favoured place amongst the popular .Sena) 
Publications of the present clay. , , 

Writers of acknowledged eminence have discoursed in it upon the numerous interesting 
bjects on which they have earned a right to .speak with authority. .Some of our greatest authors 
of fiction have contributed serial stories to its pages. The aid of the most talented artists and 
™ engravers has been employed in its pictorial embellishment. 

It is now' felt that, in order to keep pace with the growing demands of practical usefulness, the 
time has ariived when it is due to tlie readers of this Magazine to oi/it jresh features, chielly of domestic 
interest, to its pages. 

So important has the introduction of these dapiestic features been felt to be, that it has been decided 
to publish the Magazine in future under the title of 

CASSELL’S Family Magazine. 

These fresh features will not in any way shut out those leading and attgictivc ch.aracteristir-. wliii li 
have in the past so successfully contributed to the popularity of the Ma'gllllme, but will e.\tcud il\ rau(;e 
en’er such useful aud rniertniuiu;^ subjects as are calculated to make it indispensable to KVERt iicime. 

Of all the thousand and one things which arc going on in the world around us, those in particular 
which touch closely upon our own homes and affect ourselves personally are the subjects which re.ilK 
mterest us the most. “OUR HOMES, AND THOSE WHO MAKE THEM,” will furnish an 
inexhaustible variety of topics, teeming with interest. The charm of these papers will consist in the 
personal and practical form in which they will be written. Every member of the family—Fathci, Mofhei, 
Son, and Daughter—will in turn realise the pleasure of being personally addressed, in a style and upon 
.subjects w’hich will at once engage special attention. 

Another new valuable feature will be introduced into the Magazine, under the title of “'I'lIK 
GATHERER.” This will eitibrace “ Gatherings ” of a pithy character - literary, scieutijic, suciat. anil 
humorous—xXxti cream, that is to say, of ail that is new in the social :ind scientific world, with cnteiiaiumg 
notes upon the remarkable facts so continually being brought into public notice. 

THE StlRIAL STORIhlS svill be by the jno^t emincnl Authors of the day, those pens being 
enlisted which are not only powerful, but from•whh'h‘flows that pure, steiling fiction that has dis¬ 
tinguished so many of the leading writers of England. 

There will be SHORT COMPLETE STORIES in each I’.art of the Magazine, spcci.il |).uns 
being taken to supply in this department a large and unceasing fund of In cly reading. 

Stirring recitals of TRAV'EL and ADVENTURE—of what men and women have dared, and 
endured, and achieved in all p.arts of the world—will be included under “ SOMETHING DON E.” 

Under “DRAWN FROM THE LIE'E” will be given an .abundant v.ariety of those icalistie 
sketches which, taken literally from every-day life, present points of interest never approached m fiction. 

The PiCTORiAi, element, which has always been a prominent feature in CA.s.si;r.i.’.s Maoa 71 NK, will 
assume even greater iinportan' c in the new issue. Not only will the general excellence of the Illustrations 
be maintained, but they will be more profusely interspersed among its pages, so as to render CASSELI,’S 
FAMILY MAGAZINE che most i.iukkai.i.y lu.trsTRATEn as well as the ukst Serial« ver offered 
tp the reader—essentially the Magazine for Every Home in tlu Land. 

This enlargement of the area ovqr which it is proposed to cater for readers of all classes, renders 
desirable a correspomting change in the foim and issue of the .Magazine. In order to provide propor¬ 
tionate accommodation for the v.irietyof subjects with which it is proposed to deal, and for their adequate 
treatment, it has been decided to issue 

CASSELL’S FAMILY MAGAZINE IN AN ENLARGED.FORM, 

' In Monthly Parts oitly, price yd- 

It remains to mention that “PRETTY MISS BELLEW" will be the title of the Ic.ading Story, 
TO BE CXlMMENCEl) IN THE FlRSf MONI'HLV PART bf the New Screes. It will lie from the pen of a 
writer whose pure and domestic stories have secured for the Author a high place among the best 
Novelists of modern times. 

Part 1. of Cassell’s Family Magazine will be published on November 26, 
end a HANDSOME STEEL ENGRAVING, "The Reverie,” ff/Zprn Painting 
by JOHN Everett Millais, R.A., will be issued, without extra charge, with each 
h of Parti. ---— 

tCasseil, Petter & Galpin ; Belle Sauvage Yard, Luugate Htll, London, E.C. 






